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PREFACE  AND  INTRODUCTION 

With  respect  to  books  on  "  methods  dnd  costs,"  three  eirora  are 
commonly  made  by  those  who  might  proSt  from  such  books. 
First,  that  much  of  the  text  is  out  of  date  when  it  is  ten  or  more 
years  old.  Second,  that  published  unit  costs  are  of  little  or  no 
use.  especially  if  wages  and  prices  hB.ve  changed  since  the  pub- 
lication. Third,  that  the  study  of  methods  and  "  tridfs  of  the 
trade  "  is  not  a  very  good  mental  trainiDg. 

Taking  the  last  of  these  errors  first,  we  find  that  many  profes- 
sors of  civil  engineering  still  have  a  somewhat  exaggerated  ad- 
mirartion  for  "  general  principles,"  coupled  with  an  equally  exag- 
gerated contempt  for  "  practical  details  "  as  mental  food  for  their 
students.  Professors  of  mining  engineering  have  erred  in  this 
manner  with  much  less  frequency,  probably  because  their  primary 
aim  has  been  to  train  men  fur  managerial  positions  rather  than 
as  designers.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  take  a  course  in  mining 
engineering  under  Prof.  Henry  S.  Munroe  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Part  of  that  course  consisted  of  lectures  on  the  methods  and 
costs  of  excavation,  followed  by  two  summers  spent  In  mining  in 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  Thus  I  formed  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing, analyzing  and  comparing  excavation  methods  and  costs  under 
varying  conditions.  To  the  formation  of  that  valuable  habit, 
and  an  extensicm  of  it  to  other  kinds  of  construction  work,  1  owe 
in  large  measure  my  subsequent  success  jn  the  Acid  of  civil  engi- 
neering. I  mention  this  to  indicate  the  mental -training  value  lA 
collecting  and  analyzing  cost  data- 

If  some  professors  of  civil  engineering  are  making  a  mistake  in 
not  training  students  as  analysts  of  costs  and  oliservers  of  meth- 
ods, an  equally  serious  mistake  is  made  by  contractors  and  super- 
intendents of  construction.  These  men  are  justly  proud  of  their 
"  practical  knowledge,"  by  which  they  usually  mean  only  the 
knowledge  gained  by  their  own  experience.  They  usually  fail  to 
realize  that  the  experiences  of  hundreds  of  other  men,  just  as 
"  practical "  as  they  are,  have  been  recorded  in  print,  often  in  very 
great  detail.  Surely  it  can  not  be  their  cont^tiou  that  printed 
information  as  to  money-savitig  methods  and  machines  is  useless 
to  "  practical  men";  yet,  were  we  to  judge  merely  by  their  ten- 
dency not  to  read  such  matter,  we  should  concliule  that  among 
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"  practical  men  "  there  is  acont  reapect  for  the  printed  page.  I 
prefer  to  think  tliat  this  seemiDg  lack  of  respect  is  aHcribable 
raainly  to  bad  habits  rather  than  to  illogical  thinking.  "  Prac- 
tical men  "  usually  have  not  formed  the  good  habit  of  systemat- 
ically reading  practical  books  and  articles.  A  few  still  laltor 
under  the  delusion  that  there  are  no  such  books  and  articles,  but 
most  of  them  are  habituated  to  field  work,  and  not  at  all  habitu- 
ated to  book  work.  Hie  trouble  lies  there,  and  the  cure  of  it  — 
if  cure  there  is  to  be  —  is  in  the  medicine  that  such  books  as  this 
contain. 

As  to  the  out-of-dateness  of  old  text,  and  particularly  of  old 
cost  data:  Sixteen  years  ago  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was 
published.  I  have  retained  three-fourths  of  ithat  old  book  in 
this  third  edition,  yet  most  of  the  matter  in  that  first  edition 
was  fully  ten  years  old  when  the  first  edition  was  printed.  As 
one  example,  I  have  used  cost  data  published  by  Elwood  Morris 
in  1S41,  because  neither  the  tools  (drag  scrapers)  nor  the  methods 
descriljed  by  him  have  changed  materially.  In  another  instance, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  I  have  referred  to  cost  data  published 
by  George  J,  Specht  in  1S85;  his  data  related  to  fresno  scraper 
work,  and  are  as  useful  today  as  they  were  35  years  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  new  machines  and  improved  methods 
are  constantly  being  introduced,  old  devices  and  methods  fre- 
quently continue  to  be  economic  under  certain  conditions.  The 
Chinese  are  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  wheelbarrow  count- 
less centuries  ago,  yet  it  remains  a  useful  tool  to  this  day.  I 
venture  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  find  ancient  but  complete  Chi- 
nese cost  data  «n  shoveling  and  wheeling  earth,  we  could  apply 
those  data  now.  Yet  common  tabor  wUge  rates  in  China  might 
have  been  only  a  twentieth  or  a  thirtieth  of  what  they  are  In 
America  today.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Complete 
and  well-analyzed  cost  data  contain  the  numl)er  of  hours  or  days 
work  per  unit  {such  as  the  cubic  yard)  of  work  done,  together 
with  a  statement  of  conditions.  Hence  any  change  in  wage  rates 
does  not  destroy  the  value  of  such  cost  data,  for  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  substitute  existing  wage  rates  and  calculate  the  present 

In  the  preface  of  the  first  edition  I  said: 

"  There  are  few  engineering  works  of  magnitude  that  do  not 
involve  the  excavation  of  earth.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  earthwork 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  of  cost  itt'ms  in  canal,  in  reservoir  and 
in  railway  construction,  nor  is  it  an  inconsiderable  Item  in  the 
construction  of  roads,  sewers  or  water  works.  What  will  this 
excavation  cost?  Tliis  is  a  question  that  the  engineer  first  asks 
himself   in   making  his   preliminary   estimates.     Later   the   same 
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question  confronts  the  contractor.  To  the  engineer  an  erroneous 
answer  may  mean  loss  of  reputation;  to  the  contractor  it  aa- 
euTcdly  means  ruin  where  the  work  is  extensive.  A  glance  at  the 
wide  range  in  contract  bids  for  most  earthwork  job*  will  convince 
any  one  that  few  contractors  do  more  than  guesa  at  coats.  While 
the  numberless  engineering  structures  that  have  cost  more  than 
the  preliminary  estimates  prove  quite  as  conclusively  that  engi- 
neers too  often  guess  also. 

"  In  this  the  firet  published  volume  treating  of  earth  economics 
in  a  comprehensive  way,  I  have  given  all  that  my  own  notes  could 
furnish  and  all  that  I  have  found  in  print  in  American  technical 
literature.  But  I  have  not  ccHifined  the  exposition  to  a  bare  re- 
cital of  facts  and  figures,  since  the  principal  aim  has  been  to 
outline  rational  metlioda  and  rules  to  be  used  in  cost  calculation." 

Shortly  after  the  first  edition  was  published,  a  non-technical 
friend  remarked :  "  1  am  amazed  at  your  being  able  to  find  enough 
matter  to  fill  200  pages  on  dirt."  Whether  his  amazement  would 
now  be  sis-fold  as  great  as  then,  one  can  but  guess.  His  surprise, 
however,  is  typical  of  that  of  almost  every  nontechnical  man  on 
first  looking  into  the  literature  of  a  narrowly  technical  subject 
like  earthwork.  I  could  easily  have  doubled  the  size  of  this  book, 
without  going  outside  the  best  articles  that  have  been  published 
during  the  last  thirteen  and  one-half  years  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  under  my  editorial  direction.  But  the  limited  de- 
mand for  expensive,  large  books  of  this  character  necessitates  a 
restriction  in  size.  However,  quite  a  complete*  hi  hi  ii^aphy  is 
given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  hy  which  readers  may  be  guided 
to  many  excellent  articles  on  earthwork  not  abstracted   in   this 

For  assistance  in  abstracting  articles  and  compiling  data  for 
this  book,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Arthur  P. 
Ackerman  and  H.  C.  Lyons. 

Halbbbt  p.  GiLun-TG. 

Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  23,  1920. 
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PROPEETIES  OF  EARTH 

CompoaiUon  ol  E«rth.  Earths  or  soils  are  the  insoluble  resi- 
dues from-  the  weathering  of  rocks.  Soils  from  whatever  source 
derived  are  mixtures  of  sands  and  clays,  and  the;  differ  princi- 
pally ID  the  relative  proportiona  of  sand  or  siliceous  material 
to  tbfl  elay  or  BrgillaceonB  matter,  and  in  the  size  of  the  grains. 
Residual  srals  are  more  varying  in  eompoaition  than  soila  thai^ 
have  been  transported  bj  water.  The  further  and  oftener  a  soil 
has  been  traosported  the  more  complete  the  separation  of  the 
elay  from  the  eaad. 

CUiy  ie  generally  the  result  of  the  decomposition  and  conse- 
quent hydraUon  of  feldspathjc  rocks,  esperially  granite  and 
gneiBB.  Clays  from  these  sources  usually  contain  more  or  less 
siliceous  material;  and,  if  this  is  separated,  the  residuum  is 
found  to  consist  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  with  more  or 
less  lime,  oxides  of  iron,  magnesia,  and  alkalies.  All  soils  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth  contain  more  or  less  organic  matter- 
Clay  in  often  the  residuum  of  limestone,  the  calcite  having  l>een 
dissolved  and  leached  out.  Marly  hoiIs  are  the  remains  of  old 
shell  beds  that  have  decomposed  in   tbia  way. 

Earths,  therefore,  are  compositions  mainly  of  silica  and  sili- 
cates of  aluminum  and  other  metals. 

Kind*  of  Boitt.  Soils  are  sometimes  named  from  the  rock 
from  which  they  have  been  derived;  thus,  a  soil  resulting  from 
decompositiim  may  be  a  granite  aoil,  Umettone  toil,  etc.  More 
often,  however,  soils  that  have  been  transported  are  named  after 
the  agencies  involved  in  their  transportation;  an  glacial  aoil»;  or 
from  their  poaitioD,  as  terrane  »oiU;  or  from  their  characteristics, 
as  aandy  or  dayey  »oilt. 

The  term  loam  is  usually  applied  to  mixtures  of  sand  and 
clay  containing  organic  matter.  When  the  principal  couatitn- 
ents  of  a  loam  is  clay  it  is  termed  clayey  loam,  and  when  sand 
predominates,  laitdy  loam. 

Many  local  terms  are  applied  to  soils,  and  there  is  much  varia- 
tion In  the  use  of  eari^h  and  soil  nomenclature,  thus  clay  is 
called  gumbo. 

Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  earth  and  soils  by  writers  on 
earthwork  are  as  follows: 

Adobe  is  the  name  given  to  a  calcareous  clay  of  a  general 
gray  brown  or  yellowish  color,  very  fine  grained  and  porous.  " 
This  material  forms  the  aoil  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rainless 
region  of  the  United  States  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada^  Southern 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  M'estem  Tenas.  It  is 
derived  from  the  waste  of  surrounding  mountain  slopes. 
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Alluvial  Soil  is  river-bome  material  consisting  of  mixtures  of 
sand  and  clay  in  varying  degrees  of  fineness.  It  ia  usually  loose 
in  texture. 

Btack-wamy  is  a  term  applied  to  certain  very  fertile  soils  in 
Texafl.  Tliey  are  a  mixture  of  clay  and  organic  matter,  bl»ck  in 
color  and  heavy  to  work. 

Bunk  Shot  Clay  is  a  clay  containing  small  concretions 
cemented  with  calcareous  or  ferrous  material.  These  are  about 
the  size  of  buck-shot. 

Bull-Liver  is  a  term  applied  to  a  mixture  of  very  fine  utnd, 
pulverized  limestone  and  water,  encountered  in  the  excavatio&s 
for  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  (E.  R.  Shanable,  in  Trana. 
Amo.  Eng.  Soc.,  June,  IBS5.)  This  material  whea  in  place  was 
Tery  tough  and  dilHcult  to  excavate. 

CatUnite,  or  Indian  pipe  stone,  is  an  iudurated  clay  found  iv 
the  Dakotas. 

Clay  is  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  silicates  of  aluminum,  iron, 
magnesium,  calcium,  and  other  metals.  It  seldom  occurs  without 
a  small  percentage  of  sand  which  has  a  greater  efifect  on  its 
characteristics  than  its  chemical   composition. 

Olacial  Soil,  is  an  uneven  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and 
boulders,  carried  and  deposited  by  prehistoric  glaciers.  It  is 
usually  loose  in  texture  but  is  sometimes  very  tough  and  even 
cemenf«d. 

Gravel  is  any  aoil  which  Is  composed  chiefly  of  small  stones. 
No  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  sand,  f;r»vel,  and  boulders  i 
but,  in  general,  material  passing  a  ^-in.  screen  would  be  counted 
sand,  and  stones  too  large  to  handle  on  a  hand  shovel  would  be 
called  bOTlders.  Pure  gravel  is  loose  in  texture  and  easy  to  work. 
It  often  occurs  with  such  a  mixture  of  finer  materials  that  each 
etone  is  tightly  embedded.  In  this  condition  it  will  require 
picking. 

dumbo  is  a  fine  clay.  It  is  extremely  sticky  and  difficult  to 
handle  when  wet. 

Hardpan  is  the  term  applied  to  any  extremely  compact  ttoil 
that  is  difficult  of  excavation.  Geologically  it  is  rock  in  the 
process  of  formation.  It  may  be  a  clay  that  has  become  hardened 
by  heat  or  pressure,  or  an  incipient  shale,  or  a  sand  or  gravel 
that  has  been  partially  cemented  by  small  amounts  of  iron 
oxide  or  carbonate  of  lime.  Glacial  deposits,  consisting  as  Uiey 
often  do  of  nests  of  large  sine  gravel  and  boulders  in  dense  sandy 
clay  beds,  nre  often  spoken  of  as  hardpan.  Most  hardpans  do 
not  soften  under  the  action  of  water  when  first  taken  out  of 
the  p't,  hut  after  being  citpoBed  to  the  air  until  dry  they  crumble 
rspi'ly  i   |o  "Tiiiute  fragments  when  submerged. 
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Kaolin  is  pure  aluminum  Bitica.te.  Depoeite  of  relative  purity 
are  worked  for  potters'  clay. 

Laterite  is  a  red  furruginoua  residual  ctay  found  in  tropic  Etod 
aemi-tropic  regions. 

Loam  is  a  mixture  of  eand  and  clay  containing  organic  matter. 
It  esistfl  practically  everywiiere  as  the  top  soil  which'  supports 
vegetation. 

Loess  is  a  clay,  similar  to  adobe  covering  wide  areas  in  the 
MiseiBsippi  Valley.     It  ib  in  general  wind-borne  material. 

Marl  is  a  clay  containing  much  calcium  carbonate,  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  old  shell  beds, 

.  Mu<:k  is  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  material.  Thus  in 
tunneling  and  many  other  forms  of  excavation  the  excavated 
material  is  called  muck.  The  term  is  best  applied  to  the  slimy 
mud  from  pond  bottoms  and  to  similar  material. 

Maakeg  is  the  mixture  of  mud,  peat,  and  moss  that  occurs 
in  wide  areas  in  the  swamps  of  Canada  and  northern  United 
States. 

Peat  ii  decayed  vegetable  matter.  Geologically  it  is  coal  in 
process  of  formation.  It  is  light  when  dried,  but  always  occurs 
in  a  water  soaked  condition. 

Quieliiand  has  been  defined  as  a  mixture  of  line  sand  with 
such  proportions  of  clay  and  loam  aa  will  enable  the  mass  to 
retain  water.  The  true  quicksand,  however,  is  an  argillaceous 
material  containing  little  or  no  silica  or  grit,  and  is  usually 
leaden  in  color  in  its  natural,  water  soaked  state,  and  mainly 
white  when  thoroughly  deprived  of  water.  This  material  when 
wet  and  trampled  upon  begins  to  quake;  it  is  therefore  oft«n 
called  guateaand.  If  after  having  reached  a  condition  where  it 
quakes,  it  is  left  quiescent  for  a  few  hours,  the  particles  settle 
down  and  expel  the  water,  and  it  again  becomes  firm. 

Three  rules  to  be  observed  in  excavating  quicksand  are  as 
follows:  (1)  The  water  must  be  removed  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly; (2)  thei  excavation  must  be  made  with  Ute  utmost  dis- 
patch; (3)  the  material  must  not  be  disturbed  after  it  begins 
to  quake. 

When  quicksand  is  encountered,  ample  dredging  and  pumping 
facilities  should  be  provided.  The  pumps  should  be  capable  of 
lifting  sand  as  well  as  water,  and  for  this  reason  pumps  of  the 
ateam  siphou,  steam  vacuum,  pulsometer,  or  centrifugal  types 
are  preferable.  The  ability  of  a  pump  to  work  without  becoming 
clogged  is  of  much  greater  consequence  than  a  high  efficiency  in 
power  consumption. 

When  thoroughly  dry  quicksand  may  be  readily  excavated,  al- 
though at  times  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to  require  picking.     Lumps 
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of  apparently  dry  quicksand  may  be  made  "  quick "  by  the 
agitation  caused  through  handling  or  hauling,  and  become  diffi- 
cult to  remove  from  the  wagons  or  cars  in  which  they  have  been 
loaded.    ' 

Sand  is  any  material  more  finely  divided  than  gravel  and  not 
a  fine  ae  clay.  In  general  it  consists  of  silica  or  quartz  in 
very  small  fragments.  The  size,  shape,  and  gradations  of  fine- 
ness of  the  particles  have  an  influence  on  the  chkracteristics  of 
the  mass. 

Shale  is  clay  in  process  of  changing  to  rock.  It  is  usually 
soft  and  thinly  strati  lied  or  laminated. 

Sub-soil  is  the  soil  below  the  top  soil;  generally  the  material 
too  deep  to  be  disturbed  by  ordinary  plowing.  It  is  not  so  finely 
divided  as  the  top  soil  and  does  not  contain  as  much  organic 
matter. 

Top  Soil  is  the  upper  layer  of  soil  that  is  within  reach  of  ordi- 
nary plowing.  It  is  kept  loose  in  texture  by  the  growth  and 
decay  of  plant  roots. 

Wacke  is  a  compact,  dark  colored  clayey  soil  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  basaltic  rock. 

Welgrht  of  Soili.  Table  I  gives  the  weights  of  soila  according 
to  various  authorities. 

TABLE  I  -  WEIGHT  OP  SOILS 

DeBcriptian  Per  ca.  ft. 

PoHats'  clay,  dry  »nd  Bolid,  T.   US 

PoICars'  claj'  in  lumps,  T.   03 

HBav/  clay,  8 75 

H^f  sand,  half  clay.  8 M 

cur,  M.  « 

Gravel  _ 

Pit  grsTsl.  B ira 

Qrav^  raised  witii  clay,   B 16S 

TrBDlvine  eays  grsiel  weighs  about  llie  gams  ■■  ■and. 

Loam 

CammoQ  arable  aoll,    B 80-SO 

Garden  mould  rich  id  vegetabla  maUer,  S tO 

Arable  aoit,    U 76.4 

Old  pMtnra  soil,  M «S.S 

Land  too  years  in  grass,  M K9J 

Common  loam,  perleclly  dry,  loose.  T 72-80 

Common  loam,  perfectly  dry.  ahaken.  T.  8£-M 

Oommoo  loam,  moderately  rammed,  T SO-lOO 

Mud,  dry,  cioae,  T Sft-llO 

Mud,  wet,   modecatsly  prsaaed,  T 110-lSO 


VBjetable  mati 


...  »-ao 
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Dry  ■iliooiu  or  calcmreoDe  sands,  S HO 

Quarli  sand,  M W^ 

Band,  perfeetly  dry.  tocM.  T W>-1M 

Sand,  perffcOy  dry,  Bhaken,  T.  92-110 

Sand,  perfBotlr  dry,  rammed.  T.  lOd-lSO 

Band,  sharp,  very  larn  sod  lery  iDuD  nalna  niiad,  T. . .       UT 

Hand,  Toids  (ufl  ot  water,  T IIS-IM 

a»nd,  dry,  B i»-ia 


Authorities.  T.  Trautwine,  B.  Byrne,  "  InHpectoHB  Pocket 
Book."  M,  Murraj,  "  SoiIk  and  Manures,"  S,  Shubier,  "  Hand- 
book of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  o(  Agriculture,"  1893. 

Effeet  of  Depth  on  Weight.  In  "  Soils  and  Manures,"  J.  A. 
Murray  gives  the  following  table  of  results  obtained  from  trials 
made  at  Rothatneted  in  England: 

Wt.  p«  eu.  tt.  Wt.  per  ca.  ft. 

Arable  land  Old  paatat* 

Top  layer.  »  in.  deep   t».t  T1.3 

Second  layer,  a  to  U  in.  deep K2  at.S 

Third  Uyer,  18  to  CT  in.  deep  98.1  1W£ 

Fonrlb  layer.  27  to  SC  in.  deep  101.4  ira.3 

Thb  is  of  considerable  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  exca- 
vation. If  we  consider  these  results  as  applied  to  the  excavation 
of  a  36-in.  trench  they  show  that  in  the  arable  land  the  second 
half  of  the  trench  weighs  9.4%  more  than  the  first;  in  the  old 
pasture  the  increase  is  21,9%.  The  increase  in  density  is  of 
course  less  at  greater  depths  but  it  is  a  factor-  -worth  remem- 
bering. 

Speoifio  aravlty.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  principal  miner- 
als of  which  soils  are  composed  is: 

Qaarti     2.86 

Peldapara     2.B-2.T 

CalcBieons  mineral!   2.7-3.0 

fiecBuse  of  air  spacen  between  the  particles  the  apparent  ^teciSc 
gravity  of  a  cu.  ft.  of  earth  Is  less  than  that  of  the  minerals 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  range  of  apparent  specific  gravity 
for  the  soils  in  Table  I  is  as  follows: 

aaya    1.01-1.91 

GrBTel   1.96 

lioam    0.9G-1.4t 

Peat      OJ2-0,« 

Band    1.46-1.86 

Shale   2.M 

See  the  author's  "  Handbook  of  Rock  E.'ccavation  "  for  numerous 
data  on  specific  gravity,  voids,  etc. 
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Void!  la  Dry  Eartb.  A  masa  of  spheres  all  the  same  Biz«, 
packed  as  closely  as  possible  has  26%  voids  or  inter  Bpaees;  but 
packed  as  loosely  as  possible  such  a  mass  has  4S%  voids.  A 
tumbler  full  of  bird  shot  hae  36%  voids.  Sand  with  rounded 
grains  of  nearly  uniform  size  has  41%  voids  while  crushed  quartz 
sand  of  uniform  size  has  65%  voids.  It  is  evident  that  where 
large  grains  and  small  grains  are  mixed  the  percentage  of  voids 
of  the  mass  is  decreased,  but  it  is  not  decreased  to  the  extent 
that  might  be  expected  theoretically.  Thus  when  1  cu.  ft.  of 
coarse  gravel  having  40%  voids  is  mixed  with  0.4  cu.  ft.  of 
sand  we  do  not  get  1  cu.  ft.  of  gravel  and  sand  mixture  as  might 
be  expected.  In  practice  no  mixture  of  clean  sand  and  graTel 
reduces  the  voids  to  much  less  than  22%. 

It  is  generally  safe  to  assume  that  pit  sand  or  gravel  has  35 
(0  40%  voids  when  measured  loose.  Loose  sand  of  uniform  size 
having  46%  voids  and  weighing  S5  lb.  per  cu,  ft.  can  be  com- 
pressed to  36%  voids  and  96  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  by  saturating  with 
water  and  ramming.  Gravel,  however,  will  not  shrink  as  much 
under  Uie  rammer.  Pebbles  of  uniform. size  having  44%  voids 
weighing  84  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  can  be  rammed  to  a  mass  weighing 
92  lb.  and  having  39%  voids.  An  artiScial  mixture  of  gravel 
and  sand  weighing  126  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  loose  and  having  30% 
Toids  can  be  rammed  until  it  has  20%  voids  and  weighs  145 
lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

Murray  gives  the  following  values: 

Per  lenl.  voids 

ClBy     B».G 

Ld»di     E3.4 

Losm,   old  pBBture  «4.1 

Quart,  sand  44.7 

HomOB     7B.0 

Size  of  PaitlcIeB.  It  is  not  known  what  the  ultimate  limit  of 
division  of  earth  may  be,  but  particles  of  0.0001  mm.  have  been 
measured. 

The  chief  difference  between  sand  and  clay  is  in  the  size  of 
the  particles;  id  addition  to  this,  as  the  felspathic  rocks  are 
softer  than  quartz  they  are  apt  to  become  more  finely  divided 
so  that  clays  are  made  up  largely  of  this  material.  A  thousand 
miles  down  a  river  from  their  origin  tlie  softer  rocks  will  be 
ground  into  clay,  while  the  quartz  will  still  exist  as  fine  sand. 
Further  up  the  river  sand  composed  of  fine  particles  of  the 
softer  rocks  could  he  found. 

Frost  Fenetration.  The  heat  conductivity  of  a  soil  depends 
on  its  moisture,  contents  and  compactness.  Solid  rocks  conduct 
heat  five  times  as  fast  as  water,  but  when  pulverized  the  con- 
tinuity of   the   material   is   broken   by   air   spaces   and   the   heat 
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conductivity  becomee  less  than  that  of  vater.  Compacting  and 
wetting  H,  soil  increaaes  its  ability  to  conduct  heat,  while  looBen- 
ing  and  drying  has  the  opposite  effect.  BngineeHng  and  Con- 
tracting, May  8,  1018,  saye  that  frost  will  penetrate  to  a  greater 
depth  in  gravel  than  in  clay  when  both  are  saturated  with  water, 
for  water  is  a  better  heat  conductor  than  the  minerals  that 
compose  soils.  In  a  New  England  town  last  winter  frost  pene- 
trated to  a  depth  of  6^  ft.  in  gravel  and  only  3^  ft.  in  clay. 

Tlie  following  values  are  taken  from  a  table  Bppc>Bring  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  27,  1017; 

Coefficients  of  Heat  Conductivity  (B.T.U.  per  sq.  ft.  per  hr. 
for  each  degree  difference  in  temperature  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  plate  1  in.  thicli.) 

Coefficient 
Material  MnductiTlt; 

Clsy.   tough,   mindried   «.4 


Sand,  wbil«,  eatarated  willi  water  20.30 

Soil,    dry 0.9T 

Soil,  wet  4.64 

Engineering  and  Contraoting,  Dec.   11,   ISIS,  quoting   from   a 

report  of  the  Committee  on  Frozen  Water  Mains  of  the  New 
England  Water  Works  Association,  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion in  frost  conditions  encountered  during  the  winter  of  1917-18 
in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Forty-three  cities  reported 
that  frost  was  noted  at  depths  of  8  ft,  or  over.  In  57  cities  the 
averaBe  depth  of  frost  penetration  was  4  ft.  or  over,  while  27 
cities  reported  an  average  depth  of  5  ft.  or  over.  Tlie  greatest 
depth  noted,  9  ft.,  was  at  Dulutb  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  the 
first  city  the  penetration  was  in  clay  and  rock  soil;  in  the  second 
it  was  in  sand  and  gravel.  At  St.  Paul  the  a¥era{,'C  depth  was 
7.5  ft.  Depths  of  8  ft.  were  noted  at  Winnipeg.  Man.,  in  gravel 
soil  and  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  in  clay  soil. 

Aiigle  of  AepOBE.  The  slope  tliat  the  face  of  a  mass  of  earth 
assumes  when  exposed  to  the  elements  for  several  months  is  called 
the  natural  slope.  The  angle  of  repose  is  the  angle  or  slope 
that  a,  face  of  earth  makes  with  tlie  horizontal  when  not  sub- 
jected to  the  elements.  The  angle  of  repose  of  various  earths 
KB  given   by   different   authorities   in   Table   II. 

TABLE  II  —  ANGLE  OP  REPOSE  OF  VARIOUS  EARTHS 

Clflj- 
Well  drained  dsy.   M 45°         or  1    -1 
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Grsfel 

Sfi 

Qr«vel  tipoaeU  to  wstes 

:;.*-! 

VegfUble  earth,  M 

Ssad 

tiS 

Sand  lubieettd  M  «>««b 

on  Bbore  of  L«ke 

Broken  elone,   E  ft  C  ,. 

38'  as 

otVAA 

Authorities.  M,  Molesworth,  Fa,  Fanning,  Fl,  Flynn,  ("Irri- 
gation Canals"),  R,  Eankine,  G,  ObaervatioB  by  the  Author, 
E  £  C,  Engineering  and  Controlling,  May  30,  lOOfi. 

Greatest  Height  of  Vertical  Bank.  The  following  table  is  given 
by  Austin  T.  Byrne   ("  Inspector'a  Pocket  Book"). 

Oreolsst  depth  of 


CUy,  ordinary   10  to  16  ft. 

Compact  gravel  10  to  IE  ft. 

Dry  clay  in  place  frequently  Btande  at  much  steeper  slopes 
than  the  angle  of  repose  would  indicate.  C.  8.  Phelpa  in  Eng. 
Newt,  July  ly  ISOfi,  says  that  in  South  Carolina  clay  cut  at  ^ 
to  1  stands  better  than  at  1^  to  1,  because  the  clay  bakes  in  the 
sun  and  the  steeper  slopes  ahed  water  without  saturating.  In 
Engineering  Neuis.  Sept.  13.  I!t00,  H.  C.  Miller  {^vea  examples  of 
1  to  6  slopes  in  Brazil  that  have  stood  for  yeara.  Many  rail- 
roads use  a  elope  of  '^  to  I  for  the  sides  of  euta  in  elay. 

SltrliifeaKe.  Earth  always  awella  when  excavated.  On  being 
deposited  in  a  fill  or  embankment  it  shrinks  Obviously  the 
amount  of  swell  depends  upon  the  compactness  oE  the  earth  prior 
to  excavation.  The  amount  of  shrinkage  from  the  loose  earth 
volume  depends  upon  the  means  of  compacting  it,  or  upon  th«  time 
a  till  has  stood,  or  both.  Thus,  if  no  means  of  compacting  are 
employed,  ahrinkage  may  continue  for  years,  whereas,  after 
thorough  compacting,  there  may  be  no  subsequent  shrinkage. 
The  earth  may  or  may  not  shrink  to  its  original  volume,  or  it 
may  shrink  to  leas  than  the  original  volume.  As  compared  to 
original  volume,  ultimate  ahrinkage  depends  not  only  on  the 
means  of  compacting  and  the  time,  but  upon  the  compactness  of 
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the  earth  before  it  was  excavated.  Any  earth,  no  matter  how 
compact  in  its  orifpnal  position,  will  ahrink  into  amaller  volume 
if  sufficient  means  of  compacting  are  employed.  Ordinary  tabu- 
lated percentages  of  shrinkage  are  useleas.  There  is  so  much 
variation  between  earthwork  jobs  that  the  information  that  clay 
ihrinks  10%  is  entirely  inadequate,  unleea  accompanied  by  atate- 
■nents  of  where  it  was  excavated  and  where  and  how  deposited. 

The  reader  can  best  obtain  data  on  shrinkage  hy  having  many 
examples  eet  before  him  from  which  he  can  select  those  where 
conditions  were  nearest  hie  own  problem.  Beginning  with  the 
results  of  obeervations  by  Elwood  Morris,  in  1S4I  (published  in 
the  Ptoc.  Fratiklyn  Inat.),  data  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
book  and  other  data  from  more  recent  Engineering  literature 
follow. 

Kailroad  Embankment  Bailt  by  Carts.  Morris  moved  earth 
by  means  o(  carts  and  wooden  drag  scrapers,  obtaining  the  fal- 
lowing results: 

EickTitloo      Binbaiiknient    Shrlnkac^ 
MaterUl  en,  yd.  cu,  yd,  per  rpnt, 

TeUov  idsrer  hD  6.^0  fi.»2  10,111 

Yeaov  cluer  (Oil  25,876  i3,5n  ».!5 

Liglil  sand;  soil   10,701  »,«T  1!,9» 

ToUl     43,646  39.1S0  lO.S 

OrsTtlly  earth  (small  aeale  eiperlmBnl)    It.O 

The  railroad  embankments  built  by  Morris  were  deposited  in 
layers ;  one-horee  carts  and  wooden  drag  scrapers  being  the 
means  employed  in  moving  the  earth.  Work  was  begun  one 
year  and  finished  the  next,  so  that  fills  went  through  one  winter 
before  Hnal  measurement.  Note  that  the  shrinkage  had  all  oc- 
curred during  the  progresa  of  the  work. 

SmaU  Scale  Experiments  in  India  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  E, 
Hart  by,  digging  trenches  2  ft,  deep  and  8  ft.  wide,  casting  out 
the  earth  with  shovels. 

Trench  No,  1  in  "black  cotton  soil"  measured  416  cu.  ft.,  aiul 
the  loose  earth  cast  out  measured  600  cu.  ft.,  showing  a  swelling 
of  184  cu,  ft.  or  23%,  which  was  checked  by  immediately  slioveliiia 
the  earth  back  into  the  trench,  without  ramming  it,  when  101 
cu.  ft.  of  loose  earth  were  left  over  after  filling  the  trench  level 
full.  During  the  long  and  very  wet  rainy  season  which  followed, 
the  earth  in  the  trench  settled:  and  as  fast  as  it  did  so  the  loose 
earth  was  shoveled  in,  until  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  only 
2S^  cu.  ft,  of  loose  earth  remained,  showing  an  increase  of  5.3% 
over  the  original  measure- 
Trench  No.  2  in  "  gravelly  soil  "  (2  ft,  deep)  showed  a  swelling 
of  25%  when  the  earth  was  thrown  out  and  measured  loose  in  a 
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liank  i%  it.  high;  and,  afl-i^r  settlement  s.a  before  under  he^Tj 
I'HinM  of  one  season,  lialf  tlic  looae  material  remaining  when  the 
trench  was  first  filled,  was  left,  wfiioh  was  12^%  of  the  volume 
of  the  trench.  In  both  these  casea  the  earth  had  not  been 
walket!  over  or  pounded  when  meaaured  looae. 

Swelling  of  Newly  Exoavated  Material.  A.  Von  Kaven,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  tnstitute  in  Aix- la-Chape  tie,  giveH 
in  hia  hook  on  road  building  the  following.  According  to  a 
series  of  observations  when   material  ia   first   looeened  it   awella 

Material  Increase  in  Tolnms 

Sand    15  to  20% 

Cla»  and  uiiid  22% 

Hard  clay,  lias  24% 

Clay  miMd  willi  cobbles  26% 

Solid  BraTsl  bank   ZS% 

Soft  rotk  whteh  can  be  picked  30% 

Hard   rock    34  to  60% 

While  Von  Kaven  does  not  state  how  the  material  was  loosened 
and  measured,  in  common  with  other  European  authorities  he 
doubtless  refers  to  materials  loosened  with  a  shovel  and  not 
packed  down  afterward  by  traffic,  rain  or  otherwise. 

Swell  of  Material  In  Lerees.  Geo.  J.  Specht,  in  the  Trans,  of 
Ihe  Technical  Society  of  the  Faci/ic  Coast,  May  I,  1885,  gives 
results  of  measurements  made  on  levee  work  coming  under  his 
own  observation.  The  levees  were  built  in  1SS4  along  the  Feather 
and  Sacramento  Rivers  in  Sutter  County,  California.  The  levees 
were  about  12  ft.  high,  8  ft.  wide  on  top  and  SO  ft.  wide  at  the 
base  with  front  slope  of  I  to  3  and  rear  slope  of  I  to  4.  Ma- 
terial was  Iwrrowed  from  both  sides  for  a  distance  of  100  ft. 
from  the  toe  of  the  slope,  and  buck  scrapers  drawn  by  four 
horses  were  used  to  move  the  earth  which  was  not  rolled.  A 
hi^ck  scraper  drifted  or  pushed  to  place  about  00  eu.  yd.  per 
day.  The  soil  was  well  plowed  before  the  fill  was  placed  upon 
it  to  insure  a  good  l>ond. 

There  are  several  noteworthy  points  of  difference  Ijetween  this 
work  and  that  of  Morris  already  given.  In  the  first  place  Sutter 
County,  California,  is  a  rainless  district  in  the  summer.  Secondlj 
the  material  was  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  river  and  such  ma- 
terial is  always  more  dense  than  ordinary,  due  to  the  puddling 
action  at  times  of  high  water.  Thirdly  no  wheeled  vehicles 
passed  over  the  fill  during  construction,  whereas  a  large  quantity 
of  loose  earth  was  pushed  into  place  with  the  long  buck  scrapers. 

Tlieae  factors,  I  believe,  combined  to  make  an  unusually  favor- 
able condition  for  a  swelling  of  earth  when  taken  from  cut  to  fill. 

I   would   especially   emphasize   the   fact   that   sandy   earth    in 
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the  bottom  of  overflowed  river  valleys,  and  earth  approaching 
hard  pan  in  certain  glacial  deposits  is  very  dense.  Such  earth 
is  quite  certain  to  occupy  more  space  in  fill  than  it  did  in  cut, . 
unless  thoroughly  rolled  or  rammed. 

The  results  obtained  by  Specht  were: 

O,30S  cu.  ;d.  in  cut  (heavy  sdobe  clay)  made  9,470  cu.  yd. 
All,  meABured  three  weeks  after  finishing. 

10,000  cu.  yd.  in  cut  {adobe  in  sandy  loam)  made  10,290 
cu.  yd.  in  fill- 

20,000  cu.  yd.  in  cut  (adobe  in  sandy  loam)  made  30,330  fu. 
yd.  in  fill. 

63,350  cu.  yd.  in  cut  (sandy  loam,  with  small  amount  of  adobe 
and  hard  pan)  made  58,350  cu.  yd.  in  fill,  or  about  9.4% 
increase. 

202,034  cu.  yd.  in  cut  made  20S,B15  cu.  yd.  fill    (3  months' 

Shrinkage  of  Embankments.  P.  J.  Flynn  [Sngineering  Xeict, 
May  1  and  S,  1886)  collected  a  great  array  of  data  on  earth 
swelling  and  shrinking;  and  reasoairg  erroneonsly  by  combining 
the  ahrinkaj^e  of  the  Murris  embankments  with  the  swelling  of 
the  Specht  embankments,  he  reached  the  remarkable  conclusion 
that  a  contractor  should  always  be  made  to  set  his  fill  stakes 
17%  higher  than  the  final  fill  was  to  be.  His  idea  was  that 
Specht  had  measured  hie  fill  inunediately  after  completion,  while 
Morris  had  waited  until  rains  had  settled  it    This  was  erroneous 

The  following  data  on  bank  shrinkage  after  the  bank  has  been 

finished,  are  taken  from  the  tetters  of  contributors  to  a  contro- 
versy on  this  matter  in  Enyineering  Xeiet,  Nov.  15,  1000,  and 
subsequent  issues. 

TABLE  III  —  EARTH  SHRIKKAGE 

Autbnrit;  CoDditiouB  of  fill 

O.   H.  TultOD Fit  KTSiel  for  rsilxay  fill  by  " 

wasom     14  Si5%  aHerfimo. 

•'       Pit  firMBl  lor  f«ilw«r  fill  by 

woBona U  9ii%  sfter  12  mo. 

H.    P.    QiIlBtte..,.Or»»eL1j      dlkf,      mode      by 

"heelers     15  3%  .fter  4  yi. 

"  ...  .Ssndy  lasm  Krie  Canal  bank      it  3%  arter  50  yr. 

"  "       — flraielly     road     eoib«nkn«iil 

by  dump  ears  1«  JH%  after  1  jr. 

and    and    btbv-'    — —    "" 


Dfplb  o(  Vertical 


Chaa.  R.  P<  _    ___    _.. 

by   carta    5  and  S     IK  to 


2M%  aper  4  r 


l%-2-A%  after 
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Depth  al  Vertical 

Authority  OaaditiooB  at  fill  fill.  ft.  BbriokBEe 

Wooteey    Finoel.  .Railroad   HIIb    (actual  Ifvele). 
Band  and  Kraiel  hy  wheel- 

"  "      .  .Clay    loatD     and    earth,     by 

wheelere    Zto  S%  alt«r  S  mo. 

"      ..Calico  clay,    and   kaoliae   by 

wheelers    5%  after  6  mo. 

"      ..Same  ae  above,  by  carta  —  S%»ftorSiBO. 
"               "      .  .Earlb,  carts,  waKOUB.  cars. . .  4  to  10%  after  G  mo. 
"               "     ..Same    as    abore,    by    wheel- 
barrows       15  to  S&%  after  t  mo. 

L.   B.   Uerriatn. . .Railway  flUs,  by  ecrapera  ...  3% 

■■       ...       "           "     by   whfBlerB    ..  E% 

'■     by  dnmp  care.  7% 

W.  F.  Shunk Railway    Bile    2  to  4% 

StiTinka^  of  Eailway  Embankment.  Engineering  and  OtM- 
tTacting,  March  19,  lOlB,  gives  the  following:  Specific  inetaneei 
of  shrinkage  of  railwa;  embankments  were  cited  in  a  committee 
report  submitted  this  week  at  the  20th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association.  Information  was 
given  regarding  8  embankments  between  mileposts  540  and  633 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Tile  following  tabula- 
tion compiled  from  the  report  shows  tiie  percentage  of  material 
required  to  restore  the  several  embankments  to  their  original 
width  after  a  lapse  of  4  years'   time: 


Qnan 


Quan 


OuVyd. 

Nov..  1915 
Ou.  yd. 

dt   Ko.  1 

i5,7S3 

1.824 

S,995 

nt  Ko.  3 

125!  GSO 

2,371 

1 

I  Ko.  4 

19.067 

»g 

t  No.  5 

664 

t   No.  « 

1,642 

331902 

1679 

Qt  k":  B 

3,090 

Embankme. 
Smbaukme. 

The  base  of  embankment  No.  1  was  contitructed  from  side  borrow 
with  fresnoB.  It  was  topped  with  wheelers  and  carts.  The  ma- 
terial was  brown  pack  sand,  gyp  and  joint  clay.  The  base  of 
embankment  No.  2  was  aiso  made  from  side  borrow  with  tresnos 
and  wheelers.  It  was  topped  with  cars.  The  material  was  the 
same  as  for  No.  1.  For  No.  3  the  base  was  placed  with  fresnos; 
it  was  topped  with  wheelers.  The  material  was  brown  pack  sand, 
gyp  and  joint  clay.  Several  rains  occurred  during  the  period 
this  fill  was  being  placed  which  accounts  for  the  small  amount 
of  shrinkage.  Tlie  base  of  No.  4  was  placed  with  fresnos;  it 
was  topped  with  wheelers  using  gyp  and  pack  sand.     The  base 
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of  No.  6  wai  placed  nitb  freanoa  from  side  borrow;  it  was  topped 
with  machine  and  wogonii.  The  material  was  red  eandy  clay  and 
gyp.  Freenofi  were  used  In  placing  the  base  of  No.  6;  it  was 
topped  with  wheelerB.  The  material  was  brawn  aandy  clay  and 
gyp.  During  the  time  thia  fill  wae  being  put  in  there  were 
several  very  heavy  raina,  which  accounta  for  small  amount  of 
shriDkage.  The  flll  for  embankment  No.  T  was  made  from  side 
borrow  with  freanoB;  the  material  waa  black  eandy  loam  and 
clay.  The  fill  for  No.  ^  woa  made  from  aide  borrow,  the  base 
being  placed  with  fresnoa  and  the  top  with  wheelera.  The  ma- 
terial was  black  aaud;  loam  and  brown  aandy  clay  and  gyp. 

ElTeat  of  Wat«r  on  Clay  Sbrlnkage.  In  the  ninth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Boaton  TraoHit  Commisaion,  1903,  data  on  clay  ahrtnk- 
age  are  given  by  Howard  A.  Caraon. 

Esperimente  were  made  on  12-in,  cubes  of  clay  taken  from  the 
Eaat  Boeton  Tunnel  which  were  dried  for  three  days  lieside  a 
warm  stove. 

Experim^it  No.  I,  clay  containing  no  rand,  from  Eaat  Boaton 
Tunnel : 

No,  1  Xo,  2  No.  3 

ShrinlUBB  in  Tolumo   19.B%  19.3%  1«.3% 

SkiinkigB  ID  weigkt  !1.4%  23.2%  ».«% 

ifin'   n.  Wank  U)"^'."""l'"l    O.Sa'lii,  ft. 

E!xperiment  No.  2,  clay  containing  30%   fine  sand: 

Shriukaie  in  lolume   U.5% 

Shriiiksge  in  weight   18.6% 

1  tn.  It.  ihTank  (o  0.»  cu.  tt. 

I  Un.  (t.  ahruk  to  O.M  ft. 

Carson  etatea  in  a  letter  to  the  author  tliat  the  first  teata  were 
made  upon  12-in.  cubes  of  clay  apaded  from  the  tunnel  but  that 
later  teats  were  made  on  clay  cylimlers  2  in.  in  diameter  by 
4  in.  long  placed  in  gaaoline.  Meaaurements  were  made  by  the 
diflplocemeDt  of  mercury  and  the  results  were  aa  followa. 

Effect  of  water  on  volume  of  clay: 

W«lCT,  per  cent.  V<rtumB  o(  riaj 


Coot^lc 


f.jr//vv' 
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I'lotUd  to  scale  these  testa  ahow  that  the  volume  varies  almost 
exactly  as  the  percentage  of  water. 

Enropean  Experlemoe  with  the  Shrinkage  of  Clay.  An  article 
Ijy  Thanneur,  Ing.  Fonts  et  ChauBHes,  U  translated  in  Engineering 
.Ycirs,  April  2,  1887,  by  H.  N.  Ogden. 

In  the  embankments  built  in  1374-1882  from  the  f|iiaTry-clay 
and  j^een  loam  of  the  Coulomnieer  district  an  allowance  of  10 
to  16%  was  made  as  compared  with  the  excavation.  But  in 
epite  of  this  precaution  these  embankments  settled.  Capt.  Martin, 
of  tlie  English  engineers,  showed  in  a  paper,  read  Mar.  29,  1882, 
that  for  certain  miry  loams  the  shrinkage  attained  23.5%. 
Preliminary  tests  can  alone  determine  the  coefficient  for  any 
particular  caee;   Imt  prudence  will  indicate  25%  as  a  minimum 

This  is  borne  out  by  experience  in  building  the  "new  wall" 
at  Calais.  Here  on  the  south  front  the  ditch  was  dug  in  miry 
loam,  and  the  difference  in  volume,  between  the  excavation  and 
material  extracted,  was  so  great  as  to  be  at  lirat  charged  to 
error  in  calculation. 

Experiments  have  been  made  as  follows:  An  excavation  was 
made  specially  of  5,174  cu.  yd.,  the  earth  removed  was  levelled 
and  tamped  on  a  heavy  timber  platform,  and  when  measured 
was  found  to  contain  4,1)12  cu.  yd.  This  dirt,  however,  was 
artilicially  moistened  to  compensate  for  drying;  and,  as  the 
water  already  in  the  soil  could  not  be  measured,  it  was. impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  relative  quantities  of  moisture.  As  a  certain 
portion  of  this  water  drained  off  from  the  "  filling,"  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  first  settling,  to  tlie  extent  of  alwut 
5%,  is  explained  by  this  loss  of  moisture.  In  the  experiment 
above  noted  a  cube  (0.45  cu.  ft.)  weighing  50  Hi.,  was  taken 
from  the  levelled  and  pounded  and  still  fresh  earth.  This  cube 
kept  for  some  days  at  the  normal  temperature  dried  quite  rapidly, 
and  after  one  year  was  reilueed  to  a  volume  of  0.3'J  cu.  ft.  and 
weight  of  45.5  lb. 

Shrinkage  of  Rolled  Earth  Dam.  The  most  valuable  careful 
teats  made  in  recent  years  are  those  described  by  Burr  Bassell 
in  his  book  on  "  Earth  Dame "  [also  in  Engineering  News, 
July  10,  1902).  Teats  were  made  on  the  materia!  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Tabeau  Dam  which  was  a  mixture  of  62% 
earth  and  38%  gravel. 

Material  in  ita  natural  bank  weighed   116.5  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

Material  sprinkled  and  rolled  in  0-in.  layers  in  embankment 
weighed  133  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

Material  delivered  by  wagons  moist  and  dumpad  loosely  weighed 
76.0  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
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Material  dug  out  of  dam  embankment  loose  and  ihaken  weighed 
80  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

The  natural  soil  contained  19%  of  moisture,  and  33%  of 
water  had  to  be  added  to  fill  alt  ita  voids,  making  a  total  of 
52%  of  voids  in  the  natural  Boil  when  loosened. 

From  the  foregoing  it  ia  evident  that  the  natural  bank  when 
loosened  and  placed  in  a  wagon  swelled  46%,  which  ia  a  high 
percentage  and  indicates  an  unusually  dense  bank.  Upon  roll- 
ing the  earth  in  the  embankment  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  about 
12%  from  the  original  place  meaeure.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the 
rolled  fill  weighed  1%  times  as  much  as  the  loose  moist  earth 
and  that  its  weight  of  133  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  ia  almost  as  great  as 
solid  masonr;!  In  fact,  concrete  often  weighs  no  more  than 
this  earth  dam  embankment.  For  a  description  of  the  construe' 
tion  of  the  Tabeau  Dam  sec  the  chapter  on  Earth  Dams. 

ShitnfcaKe  of  Embankment  of  Hardpaa  and  Bonlders.  The 
Forbes  HitI  Reservoir  (Mass.)  is  described  in  Engineering  Xewa, 
Mar.  13,  l'J02,  Tlie  embankments  were  made  of  clay  hardpan  con- 
taining booldefB;  a  four-horse  plow  was  required  to  loosen  the 
hardpan.     The  following  are  the  volumes  of  cut  and  till; 


Balled  h> 


meBsnred  bfifore  loosening  1T.4M  ci 

hardpin  embankmeat  1S,1T4    ' 


BhrinkBBB,   11.4%  or   1,9»2    "      " 

Uaterial  aiciivBUd  »  abms   i;,4W  cu.  yU. 

Estimated   equivalent  amount  of  stone   (bould- 
ers, rlc).  removed,  5.97f  or  I,n«  cu,  yd. 

While  the  item  of  stone  removed  ia  rather  obscurely  recorded 
it  would  seem  that  the  natural  hank  really  ahrank  1,!)<}2  —  1,043 
=  S49  cu.  yd.  or  less  than  5%  during  the  rolling.  After  the  fill 
was  finished  it  did  not  ahrink  at  all  during  the  winter  tuiiuwitig. 
.  ShrlnkBKe  of  Top  Soil  TfndeT  Kolling.  The  shrinka)^  of  top 
Hoil  rolled  in  (Ian.  layers  has  been  investigated  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  North  Dike  of  the  Wachusett  Reservoir,  near  Clinton, 
Mass.,  and  is  reported  upon  by  Alex.  E.  KastI,  "  The  Technic " 
for  10O2,  Eng.  .A>u>s,  Auk-  ",  1002.  The  length  of  the  trench 
which  was  filled  was  1,375  ft.  About  600  ft,  of  this  length  woa 
about  30  ft.  deep,  30  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  side  slope  of  1 
on  1.  Tbe  remainder  varied  in  depth  from  0  to  in  ft.,  and  in 
width  from  Sfl  to  SO  ft.  between  slope  stakes,  with  side  slopes  of 
approximately  1  to  1,  having  been  partially  tilled  under  a  previous 
contract.  The  soil  was  excavated  from  an  area  of  Q4  acres  to  an 
average  depth  of  0.78  ft.  About  50  acres  of  this  area  contained 
stumps.  The  land  from  which  the  soil  was  excavated  was  called 
sprout  land  —  land  which  has  been  cleared  of  forest  growth  and 
again  allowed  to  grow  over  with  trees  and  brush.     The  volume 
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ot  the  soil  measured  in  e.tcavation  w«b  80.365  cu.  yd.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  Boil  after  it  was  depusited  and  compacted  in  the  cut- 
off trench  was  50,735  cu.  yd.  or  2!),e-20  cu.  yd.  less  than  the  vol- 
ume measured,  in  excavation.  The  final  levels  were  taken  a  few 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  From  the  ahove  it  follows 
that  the  shrinkage  of  the  soil  was  37%,  calling  the  volume  of 
80,355  cu.  yd.  100%.  This  shrinkage  includes  roots  ^  in.  or  more 
in  diameter  and  stumps  so  far  as  they  were  originally  embedded 
in  the  soil,  but  which  were  removed  and  burnt.  Roots  %  in.  or 
more  in  diameter,  stumps  or  other  wood  were  not  allowed  to  be 
deposited  with  the  soil  in  the  cut-off  trench.  The  soil  was  free 
from  stones.  The  volume  of  the  soil  e»:cBTated  was  determined 
from  levels  taken  when  there  was  no  frost  in  the  ground.  The 
first  levels  were  taken  after  the  ground  was  cleared  of  trees  and 
brush,  which  were  removed  and  burnt  or  otlienvise  disposed  of, 
and  before  the  contractor  had  commenced  grubbing;  and  the  Anal 
levels  after  the  final  excavation  was  finished.  The  volume  of  the 
soil  excavation  includes  the  roots  and  stumps  so  far  as  the  same 
were  embedded  in  the  layer  of  soil  eifcavated.  The  levels  extended 
over  the  entire  area  stripped  and  were  taken  not  more  than  25  ft. 
apart,  that  is,  not  less  than  70  cuts  or  depths  of  soil  were  de- 
termined for  each  acre.  The  ground  was  divided  into  squares  60O 
ft.  on  a  side,  the  corners  of  which  were  permanently  marked 
and  the  sides  were  used  as  base  lines  for  the  cross  section  work. 
The  average  depth  given,  0.78  ft.,  is  the  total  volume  of  the 
soil  excavated  divided  by  the  area,  and  is  only  intended  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  soil  stripping.  All  the  soil  con- 
taining 4%  or  more  of  organic  matter  is  removed  from  the  reser- 
voir site.  The  volume  of  the  soil  when  in  the  trench  was  cal- 
culated from  accurate  cross- sect  ions,  taken  not  more  than  29 
ft.  apart  before  and  after  the  filling  of  the  trench.  Before  rolling 
the  soil  it  was  watered  as  much  as  it  would  bear  without  stick- 
ing to  the  roller.  The  type  of  roller  which  was  used  weighs 
about  0,000  lb.,  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  cylinder  of  the 
roller  is  5  ft.  long  and  is  composed  of  19  cast-iron  wheels,  3  in. 
thick  at  rim,  10  being  2  ft.  II  in.  and  9  2  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter, 
respectively,  arranged  alternately. 

The  amount  of  shrinkage  encountered  on  this  work,  37%,  is  ex- 
treme, but  was  to  be  expected  as  forest  top  soil  is  the  loosest  of 
all  soils;  and  rolling  in  thin  wetted  layers  is  a  very  efficient 
way  of  compacting. 

Shrinkage  of  Embankment  of  Waehntett  Eeservolr.  Accord- 
ing to  Engineering  Ne«JB,  June  11,  1903,  the  North  Dike  of  the 
Waehusett  lieservoir  was  flooded  after  rolling,  from  May  18  to 
June  30.     Small  dikes  were  used  to  hold  the  water  on  an  area  ot 
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4^  acres  on  the  main  dike  whioh  hod  been  built  up  of  S-iu.  rolled 
layers  to  «,  height  of  51  ft,  GettlemeDt  after  tiooding  ranged 
from  0.00  ft.  U>  0.26  ft.,  the  average  being  0.15  ft. 

On  a  dike  40  ft.  high  built  in  7.5-ft.  layers  without  rolling  the 
■naximum  settlement  was  1  ft.  and  the  average  0.4T  ft. 

Shrinkage  of  Soiled  Embankment.  In  the  construction  of  the 
Peterborough.  Ont.,  look  on  the  Trent  Canal  the  earth  embank- 
ment, upon  wfait^h  the  canal  is  carried  up  to  the  back  of  tha 
breast  wall,  was  built  in  layers  about  S  in.  in  thicknesH,  thor- 
oughly compacted  and  rolled.  During  the  hot  and  dry  Bcason  the 
earth  Hlling  waa  liberally  watered.  The  material  waa  clay  con- 
taining email  atones.  This  method  produced  an  embankment  hav-- 
ing  the  remarkable  record  for  settlement  of  only  about  0.1  ft.  in  & 
period  of  nearly  k  year  where  the  depth  of  fill  was  upwards  of 
40  ft. 

laoreaae  in  Volnme  of  Dndged  MateilaL  In  the  construction 
of  the  Buffalo  Breakwater,  which  is  described  by  Emile  Low  in 
"Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C,  E.,"  Vol,  52,  the  total  quantity  of  material 
dredged  was  as  follows: 

Ca.jA. 


'•  1898  by  f]itm-Bb« 

dredge  

Bwalling  n£fA.   or   ... 

14.803 

Ualarlal 


Very  soft 


fragments  nuke  greater  increue)..        K  to  100% 
.ndTjaMtone 3091> 


Hard  >aDd  irilli  Bmall  admix. uie  of  silt 2t>-30% 

Ixwae  mmV  drcdsed  from  reserioir  16-17% 

With  the  hydraulic  BUction  dredge  where  much  fine  light 
material  is  encountered  the  scow  measure  will  be  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  place  meaauje. 

Summary.  From  this  varied  mass  of  data  we  may  deduce  the 
following  general  rules: 

1.  Taking  extreme  eases,  earth  swells  when  first  loosened  with 
a  shovel,  so  that  after  loosening  it  occupies   IJ^  to   1}^  times  as 
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milch  apace- as  it  did  before  looeening;  in  ottier  words  loom  earth 
ia  14  to  5I>%  mote  bulky  than  natural  bank  earth. 

2.  As  an  average  we  may  sa.v  that  clean  sand  and  gravel  swell 
14%;  loam,  and  loamy  Band  and  gravel,  20%;  denae  clay  and 
denae  mixturea  of  gravel  and  clay,  33  to  50%. 

3.  That  thia  loose  earth  ia  compacted  by  several  means:  (a) 
the  puddling  action  of  water,  (b)  the  pounding  of  hoofs  and 
wheelti,  Ic)  the  jarring  and  compressiTe  action  of  rolling  arti- 
fleially. 

4.  If  the  puddling  action  of  rains  is  the  only  factor,  a  loose 
mass  of  earth  will  shrink  slowly  back  to  B;bant  its  original 
volume:  but  a.n  embankment  oi  loose  earth  will  at  the  end  of  a 
year  be  still  atout  8%  greater  than  the  cut  from  which  it  came. 

5.  If  the  embankment  is  made  with  small  one-horse  carts,  or 
wheel  scrapers,  at  the  end  of  the  work  it,  will  occupy  5  to  10% 
less  space  than  the  cut  from  which  the  earth  waa  taken;  and  in 
subsequent  years  will  shrink  about  2%  more,  often  less  than 
2'?,. 

6.  If  the  embankment  is  made  with  wagons  or  dump  ears,  and 
made  rapidly  in  dry  weather  without  water,  it  will  settle  verti- 
cally, 3  to  10%  in  the  year  following  tlie  completion  of  the  work 
and  very  little  in  subsequent  years. 

T-  The  height  of  the  embankment  appears  to  have  little  effect 
on  the  percentage  of  its  subsequent  shrinkage. 

S.  By  proper  mixing  of  clay  or  loam  and  gravel,  followed  by 
sprinkling  or  rolling  in  thin  layers,  a,  bank  can  be  made  weighing 
1%  times  as  much  as  loose  earth,  or  133  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

0.  The  bottom  lands  of  certain  river  valleys  and  banks  of  ce- 
mented gravel  or  hardpon  are  more  than  ordinarily  dense  and  will 
occupy  more  apace  in  fill  than  in  cut,  unless  rolled.  Dry  clay 
taken  from  deep  cuts  will  absorb  and  hold  additional  moiature  in 
embankment  and  will  be  accordingly  increased  in  volume. 

10.  Dry,  tough  clay  often  brealcs  into  chunks  resembling  shale, 
and  then  swells  when  first  loosened  almost  as  much  as  rock. 

Blbliogiaphy.  "  A  Treatise  on  Roeks,  Hock  Weathering  and 
Soils,"  George  P.  Merrill.  "  Soils  and  Manures,"  J.  Allen  Mar- 
ray.  "Practical  Designing  of  Retaining  Walls,"  Wm.  Cain  (co- 
hesion and  friction). 

"  Bulletin  No.  64,"  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricultura, 
1900.  . 
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Earthwork  DeSnlttont.  The  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maiutenance  of  Way  Asaociation  have  atendardized  detlni- 
tione  which  are  givea  in  their  "  Manual "  for  1915  as  followB: 

Group  A  —  General. 
Classification. —  Arranging  the  material  in  groups  according  to 

its  character. 
Contract. —  A  written  agreement  between  two  or  more  parties 
specifying  tenne,  conditione,  etc.,  under  which  certain  obli- 
gatioDB  must  be  perforined.  (Specifications  are  a  part  of  the 
contract.) 
Estimate  (noun). —  (a)  A  statement  of  work  performed  or  ma- 
terial furnished,  according  to  which   payment  ia  to  be  r«i- 

Kbtiuatb  (noun). —  (b)  A  statement  showing  the  probable  cost  of 
a  proposed  piece  of  work. 

Estimate  (verb). —  The  act  of  making  an  estimate. 

Quantities. —  The  amount  of  material  to  be  handled,  expressed 
in  the  usual  units. 

Slide.— The  movement  of  a  part  of  the  earth  under  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Specification. —  That  part  of  the  contract  describing  the  ma- 
terials for  or  the  details  of  constri:ction. 

Stock-Pass. —  A  culvert  or  bridge  opening  under  the  track,  pri- 
marily for  .the  passage  of  stock. 

L'srr  Price. —  The  price  per  unit  of  the  various  quantities  speci- 
lled  in  a  contract  for  which  a  certain  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

H'AHHOi'T, —  Tlie  carrying  off  of  the  permanent  way  by  the   im- 
pact and  erosion  of  waters. 
Group  B  —  Right-of-Way. 

Eioiir-OF-WAY. —  The  land  or  water  rights  necessary  for  the  road- 
bed and  its  accessories. 

RoADiiKP. —  Tlie  flnished  surface  of  the  roadway  upon  which  the 
track  and  liallast  rest. 

UoADWAY, —  That  part  of  the  right-of-way  of  a  railway  prepared 
to  .receive  the  track.  (During  construction  the  roadway  is 
often  referred  to  aa  the  "grade,"). 

Station  Grouniib. —  Property  to  be  used  for  station  purposes. 
(iTOap  C  —  Technieal. 

Alisbmest. —  The  horizontal  location  of  a  railway  with  reference 
to  curves  and  tangents. 

10 
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Cbnteb-Linb. —  A   line   indicating   the   center   of   an   excavation, 

embankment  or  track. 
C0B8TRLCTION  Statios. —  The  center  line  stake  set  at  the  end  of 

each   full    lOO-ft.   tape  or   chain   length    (comnionly   called  a 

"  station  ").  . 

Contour. —  The  line  of  intersectioti  between  a  horizontal  plane 

and  a  given  surface, 
Chosb-Section. —  A  section  through  a  body  perpendlcnlar  to  its 

Center  Stakes. —  Stakes  indicating  the  center  line. 

Elevation  ob  Height. —  The  distance  of  anj  given  point  above  or 

below  an  established  plane  or  datum. 
Finishing  Stakes. —  Final  stakes  set  for  the  completion  of  the 

Gbade  (verb).— To  prepare  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the 
tiallast  and  track. 

GaAUE-LiNE.^  The  line  on  the  profile  representing  tlte  tops  of 
embankments  and  bottoms  of  cuttings  readf  to  receive  the 
ballast. 

GftAUiBNT. —  The  rate  of  inclination  of  the  grade-line  from  the 
horizontal. 

Location. —  The  center  line  and  grade  tine  of  a  railway  estab- 
lished, pre"paratory  to  its  future  construction. 

Plan. —  A  drawing  furnished  for  guidance  of  work. 

PeofthB. —  The  intersection  of  a  longitudinal  vertical  plane  with 
the  ground  and  established  gradients;  or  a  drawing  repre- 
senting the  same. 

Slopb. —  The  inclined  face  of  a  cutting  or  embankment. 

Slope  Stakes.^ —  Stakes  set  to  indicate  the  top  or  bottom  of  a 

SUBOBAUE. —  The  tops  of  eml>ankmentB  and  ixittoms  of  cuttings 
ready  to  receive  the  tiallast. 

Top  op  Slope. —  The  intersection  of  a  slope  with  the  ground  sur- 
face in  cuts,  and  the  plane  of  roadbed  on  embankment. 

Toe  of  Slope. —  The  intersection  of  a  slope  with  the  ground  sur- 
face in  embankmentH,  and  the  plane  of  roadbed  in  cuts. 
Group  D  —  Clearing. 

Bbush. —  Trees  less  than  4-in.  stump-top  diameter,  shrubs  or 
branches  of  trees  tltat  have  been  cut  ofT. 

Cleabimo. —  Removing  natural  and  artificial  perishable  obstruc- 
tions to  grading. 

Gbubbing. —  Bemoving  the  stumps  and  roots. 
Group  D  —  Drainage. 

Boa. —  Soft,  spongy  ground,  usually  wet  and  composed  of  more 
or  lees  vegetable  matter. 
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Channel. —  The  depression  or  cut  in  which  a  stream  la  confined. 

Culvert.—  An  arched,  circular  or  flat  covered  opening  of  timi>er, 
iron,  brick  or  masonry,  carried  under  the  roadbed  for  the 
passage  of  watJer,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Dbain. —  An  artificial  waterWHy  for  conducting  water  from  the 
roadway. 

Dbainagb. —  The  Interception  and  removal  of  water  from,  upon 
or  under  the  roadway. 

Ditch. —  An  open  artificial  waterway  for  providing  drainage. 

iNTEBCBPriHO  DiTCH. —  An  open  artificial  waterway  for  prevent- 
ing surface  water  from  flowing  over  the  slopes  of  a  cut  or 
against  the  foot  of  an  embankment, 

SuBDRAiN. —  A  covered'  drain,  below  the  roadbed  or  ground  sur- 
face, receiving  the  water  along  its  lengtii  by  absorption  or 
■  through  the  joints. 

Tbench. —  A  narrow,  shallow  excavation  to  receive  a  strncture. 

Watebwat. —  A  channel,  either  natural  or  artificial,  for  conduct- 
ing the  flow  of  water. 
Group  F  —  Grading, 

AvCRAOE  Haul. —  The  mean  distance  material  is  to  be  hauled. 

AvEBADB  Total  Haul. —  The  average  fotal  distance  material  ia  to 
be  hauled, 

Bencbed.—  Formed  into  a  series  of  benches, 

Bebme. —  (a)   The  space  left  between  the  top  or  toe  of  slope  and 

CKcavation    made   for    intercepting    ditches   or    lK>rrow    pits. 

.    (b)   An  approximately  horizontHl  space  introduced  in  a  slope. 

BOBBOW   (verb).— To  take  material  from  a  borrow  pit. 

BoBBOW   (noun),— Material  removed  from  a  liorrow  pit. 

BoBBOW  Pit. —  An  excavation  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
material. 

Embankment  (or  Fill). —  A  bank  of  earth,  rock  or  other  ma- 
terial constructed  above  tbe  natural  ground  surface. 

Excavation  (or  Cutting).— (a)  The  cutting  down  of  the  natural 
ground  flUrface;  (b)  The  material  taken  from  cuttings,  bor-- 
row  pits  or  foundation  pits;  (c)  The  space  formed  by  remov- 
ing material. 

Foundation  Pit. —  An  excavation  made  for  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  structure. 

Haul. —  The  distance  material  is  moved  in  the  construction  of  the 
roadway. 

Fbee  Haul. —  The  distance  within  which  material  is  moved  wit*- 
out  extra  coiafiensation. 

OvEBiiAUL. —  The  number  of  cu.  yd.  moved  through  the  over- 
haul distance  multiplied  by  the  overhaul  dtstance  in  units  of 
100  ft. 
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OvMHAUi,  Distance. —  The  distanee  beyond  the  (reehaul  limit 
tbat  material  ia  hauled  in  conetructing  the  roadway,  for 
which  extra  compenaation  Ih  allowed, 

IlAUP. —  An  Inclined  approaeh- 

Sbbimkage. —  The  contraction  of  material. 

Stepped. —  Formed  into  a  aeries  of  steps. 

Tamped  (or  Packed )  .^  Packed  down  bj  light  blows. 

Total  Haul. —  The  t«tal  distance  that  material  is  to  be  hauled. 

Waste. —  Material  from  excavation  not  used  in  the  formation  of 
the  roadway. 

Waste  or  Spdo,  Banks.-^  Banks  outside  the.  roadway  formed  by 

Group  O  —  Tunnelt. 

CURH. —  A  broad,  flat  ring  of  wood,  iron  or  masonry,  placed  under 
the  bottom  of  a  shaft  to  prevent  unequal  settlement,  or  built 
into  the  walls  at  intervals  for  the  same  purpose. 

Rook. —  A  solid  mass  of  mineral  substance. 

Shaft. —  A  pit  or  well  sunk  from  the  ground  surface  above  into 
a  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  ventilation  or  for  fa- 
cilitating the  work  by  increasing  the  number  of  points  from 
which  it  may  be  carried  on. 

Tunnel.—  An  excavated  passageway  under  ground  or  water. 

Well  (or  Sump). —  A  cistern  or  well  into  which  .water  may  be 
conducted  by  ditches  to  drain  other  portions  of  a  piece  of 

Keasnrement.     Earthwork  is   measured   and   paid    for   by   the 

cubic  yard  or  cubic  meter.  Usually  the  measurement  is  of  earth 
"in  place,"  that  is  in  the  natural  bank,  cut  or  pit,  before  loosen- 
ing. This  is  called  "place  mcaBi-rement,"  Where  small  embank- 
ments are  huilt  from  side  borrow  or  from  other  irr^ular  pits, 
it  is  more  convenient  to  measure  the  material  in  the  embankment, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done.  Levees  and 
-dikes  are  usually  paid  for  hy  the  cubic  yard  of  compact  embank- 
ment, the  allowance  required  for  shrinkage  being  given  in  the 
spec ifi cations  and  Rtated  to  apply  to  the  slopes  as  well  as  the  top 
of  the  dike  Structures  built  by  hydraulic  fill  are  measured  in 
embankment.     Dredging   is    often    paid   for   by   measurement   In 

Measurement  "  in  place  "  is  most  satisfactory  and  should  ordl- 
nftrily  be  adhered  to  for  nil  "  useful  e:(cavation,"  that  is,  where 
material  is  cleared  away  from  required  space  to  make  room  for 
a  building,  railway,  canal  or  other  structure.  Eticavation  done 
to  procure  nuterial  for  building  embankments  is  called  "  borrow." 
This,  too,  should  be  measured  in  place  if  the  borrow  pits  can  be 
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readily  crosE -sectioned  and  if  the  meina  ot  transportation  are 
Bnrh  tbat  none  of  the  material  is  lost;  otherwise  It  is  best 
measured  in  embank  men  t.  But  in  an^  case  the  speciflcatioua 
should  ttty  hov  measurement  is  to  be  made;  and  if  in  embank- 
ment, they  should  aay  how  soon  after  completion  the  embankment 
is  to  be  measured  and  what,  if  any,  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
shrinkage. 

On  railway  and  other  similar  work  "useful  excavation"  from 
cuts  is  used  to  build  nearby  embankments.  This  material  Is  not 
paid  [or  twice,  but  it  is  specified  that  it  shall  be  hauled  a  cer- 
tain minimum  distance,  called  "  free  haul,"  without  extra  com- 
pensation. Transportation  beyond  this  distance,  called  "  over- 
haul," is  paid  for  in  cents  per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  of  overhaul. 
When  the  distance  from  cut  to  fill  becomes  so  great  that  the  cost 
of  overhaul  is  greater  than  the  coat  of  excavation,  material  from 
the  cut  is  wasted,  and  a  borrow  pit  is  opened  to  obtain  material 
for  the  embankment.  In  this  case  double  payment  is  made,  one 
for  the  yardage  borrowed,  and  one  for  the  yardage  wasted. 

L^alitr  of  IfetliodB  of  Calonlatln?  Earthwork.  It  is  not  the 
author's  intention  to  discuss  methods  of  staking  out,  measuring 
and  calculating  volumes  in  this  book.  These  operations  are 
classed  as  surveying,  and  information  concerning  them  is  readily 
available  in  hooks  on  that  subject.  One  point  however  in  which 
some  of  tlie  text  books  are  misleading  is  tbat  they  lay  undue 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  prismoidnl  formula.  The  method  of 
computing  by  average  end  areas  is  equally  accurate  if  intelligently 
used,  is  much  simpler,  and  has  the  sanction  of  the  courts.  The 
laws  of  some  atates  provide  that  "  in  the  absence  of  any  specified 
agreement  as  to  measurement,"  the  "  average  end-area  "  forniula 

Search  No.  774  in  the  library  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  gives  references  on  the  law  of  New  York  Htate  in  re- 
gard to  the  calculation  of  earthwork. 

In  a  law  xuit  over  a  contract  for  railroad  building  in  South 
Dakota  the  court  favored  the  prismoidai  formula  over  the  aver- 
age end-area  method  of  computation.  That  this  decision  was 
brought  about  by  the  misuse  of  the  average  end-area  method  ia 
shown  by  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  a  history  of  the 
case  by  Krancia  C.  Tucker  in  Jour.  Asao.  Eng.  Hoc.,  Vol.  15.  1896. 

Another  reason  for  large  differences  in  quantities  was  that  tiui 
engineers  of  the  Railroad  Company  substantially  gave  the  Jnia 
prismoidai  quantities,  while  the  quantities  given  by  the  sub-con- 
tractor's  engineer  were  obtained  by  averaging  end  areas  without 
correcting  tn  any  Way  for  the  most  extreme  differences  in  con- 
secutive crosB'sections,  although  he  took  his  cross -sect  ions  much 
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further  apart,  usually,  than  the  Company's  engineers  did,  thereby 
much  increasin;;  the  need  of  correction.  He  carried  the  method 
of  averajfing  end  areas  to  the  extreme  of  using  it  at  both  ends  of 
every  cut  on  aide-hiU;  that  is.  he  invariably  treated  material 
which  was  actually  pyramidal  in  form  aa  being  wedge-ehape, 
thereby  increasing  the  quantity  by  50'X>.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  the  evidence  to  show  that  custom  had  established  tlie  method 
of  averaging  end  areas  without  correction;  in  effect,  l^alizing  it. 
To  disprove  this  the  defendants  introduced  in  evidence  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  Maudard  works: 

orV.  Wellinelan.    Pref»c«, 
WdlinglOD."    Psf«    894. 
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They  also  claimed  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  contract,  which 
says;  "Payment  being  made  only  for  number  of  yards  actually 
removed  by  contractor,  within  the  specified  slope,  grade  and  sur- 
face planea,"  and  "  Earthwork  will  be  computed  from  cross-sec- 
tion notes  of  excavation  prisms;  that  is.  the  quantities  between 
the  slope,  grade  and  surface  planes  shall  be  taken,  and  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  cubic  yard  of  twenty-seven   127}  cubic  feet." 

To  show  the  importance  of  this  question  of  methods,  and  the 
e.<(tortion  that  an  unscrupulous  engineer  might  perpetrate  by  a 
judicious  misuse  of  the  areraging  end-area  method  without  cor- 
rection, several  test  cases  were  selected  from  the  cross-sections 
aa  mesBured  and  used  by  the  sub -con  tractor's  engineer,  models 
were  made  and  put  in  evidence,  and  the  differences  lietween  the 
two  methods  uf  i-omputation  amply  testified  to.  In  one  instance 
that  engineer  adiled,  according  to  his  own  measurements,  in  a 
prismojd  only  32  ft.  long,  430  cu.  yd.  of  excess,  and  this  in  solid 

Tlie  following  from  "  Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  Railway 
Location,"  correctly  and  concisely  states  the  proper  use  of  the 
two  methods  of  calculating  volumes: 

"  The  nature  of  the  error  in  the  method  of  computing  by  aver- 
age end  areas  is  this;  The  error  increases  aa  the  square  of  the 
difference  in  center  height,  and  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
absolute  volume  of  the  solid.  The  heavier  the  work,  therefore, 
or  the  less  the  sudden  changes  of  profile,  the  less  the  proportion- 
ate error.     That  cut  is  an  unusual  one  in  which  the  error  is  more 
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tlian  5  per  cent,  and  that  sprtion  of  road  would  be  very  unueual 
OQ  which  the  error  was  more  than  1  per- cent,  and  this  error  is 
always  in  excess.  There  are  indeed  certain  posaible  solids  in 
which  the  error  will  be  n  deficiency  and  certain  others  (those 
whose  width  an  tup  is  the  same  while  the  center  heights  differ,  or 
Tice  versa)  in  irhich  the  end-ttrea  method  is  j^'ecisely  correct, 
while  certain  methods  tiy  the  prismoida!  formula  which  appear 
much  more  exact  will  give  a  deficiency;  but  except  on  perhaps 
one  solid  in  a  thousand  averaging  end  areas  always  gives  an  ex- 
cess of  volume.  - 

"  All  methods  of  computing  volume  by  first  transforming  the 
end  sections  into  equivalent  level- sections  introduces  a  constant 
tendency  to  deficiency,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  are  worse 
than  useless  labor,  far  simpler  methods  giving  a  more  accurate' 
result.  The  proper  method  of  computing  earthwork  in  con- 
struction is  to  compute  by  end  areas  only,  and  then  at  any  later 
time  when  convenience  sorvea  to  determine  priamoidal  correcticms 
for  those  solids  which  need  it  only,  which  are  those  differing 
by  more  than  two  or  three  ft.  in  center  height." 

In  Engineering  Seict,  Dec.  13,  U)02,  I  deduced  a  simple  correc- 
tion formula  for  calculating  earthwork  by  which  the  "  mean  end- 
areas  formula "  renults  can  be  corrected  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
I  also  derived  the  following  rule  for  accurate  use  of  the  mean 
end -areas  formula: 

Take  cross-sections  to  close  together  tltat  no  cut  or  fill  shall 
exceed  by  more  than  50%  the  corresponding  cut  or  fill  in  the 
previous  crosa-section ;  except  that  where  the  previous  fill  is  1) 
the  next  cut  or  fill  must  be  2  ft.  or  less. 

Class illoatlon  of  ExoavatloB.  There  is  no  scientific  diBtincttun 
between  earth  and  rock,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  entirely 
arbitrary.  Various  classifications  have  been  used  on  diHerent 
works,  but  none  yet  devised  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  no 
phase  of  earthwork  is  so  fruitful  of  disputes  with  contractors  as 
this. 

Tlie  old  test  for  earthwork,  now  generally  discredited,  was  that 
material  whish  could  be  plowed  by  a  four-horce  or  a  ai.t-horae  team 
should  be  classed  as  earth,  and  all  other  material  as  rock.  This 
test  had  many  limitations  and  disadvantages.  Muck  material 
exfsts  that  cannot  be  plowed,  yet  is  not  called  rock.  Plows  can- 
not'lK  used  at  all  on  the  rough  surfaces  of  steam  shovel  cuts, 
and  the  test  is  utterly  useless  on  frozen  ground. 

It  has  been  suggeHted  that  a  better  test  would  be  to  classify 
as  rock  all  material  in  which  holes  for  blasting  must  be  drilled; 
n»terial  in  which  holes  for  blasting  can  be  made  by  driving  abar 
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at  a  apeeified  rate  per  minute,  would  then  lie  classed  hardpan; 
and  material  in  which  a  bar  can  be  driven  at  fatiUr  tbaa  the 
■pecifled  rate,  as  average  earth. 

A  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  avoid  verbal  claaeiflca- 
tioD  entirely,  marking  on  the  profile  what  the  materials  are  in 
each  eut,  and  epecifying  that  payment  will  be  made  for  materials, 
as  claasifled  on  the  profile,  and  not  otherwise.  This,  of  courae, 
involves  thorough  exploration  of  the  ground  during  the  survey; 
but  such  an  exploration  should  usually  be  made   in  any  case. 

Specifl cations  for  the  Classification  of  Excavation  were  sug- 
gested by  Jamea  H.  Bacon  in  a  paper  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Engineering  Contractors,  Jan.,  1010.  The  following  ia 
taken  from  an  abstract  of  bis  paper  appearing  in  Bnginetring 
'and  Contracting,  Feb.  23,  IBIO: 

There  should  be  only  three  classes  of  excavated  material,  not 
including  eiccavation  under  wat«r,  or  excavation  or  removal  of  any 
artificial  work  such  as  old  masonry,  etc.  Tliese  three  classes 
should  be:  O)  Solid  rock.  {2)  Loose  rock.  (3)  Common  ex- 
cavation. 

Common  Excavation.  In  many  spec! li cations  the  dividing  line 
between  common  excavation  and  louse  rock  is  determined  by  tlie 
."plow  test";  this  test  should  be  discarded  entirely  as  unaatis- 
factory.  There  are  thousands  of  acres,  which  may  in  the  future 
be  crossed  by  railways,  where  the  material  to  be  moved  has  not 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  rock  and  where  no  sane  man  would 
attempt  to  break  ground  with  a  plow.  The  plow  test  is  impos- 
sible, and  the  logical  result,  if  the  specifications  provide  this 
test,  is  that  such  material  must  be  classed  as  loose  rock. 

Many  of  the  western  roads  have  discarded  this  test  and  specify 
that  "  all  material  Dot  classed  as  loose  or  solid  rock  shall  be 
common  excavation."  The  companies  using  this  specification  spe- 
cify that  iooBB  rock  shall  be  any  rock  that  can  be  removed  without 
blasting,  although  blasting  may  occasionally  be  resorted  to,  or 
any  rock  in  detached  masses  varying  in  size  between  given  limits, 
and  that  solid  rock  shall  be  rock  in  masses  that  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  blasting.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  specifica- 
tions require  a  definition  of  the  word  "  rock," 

Mr.  Bacon  submits  the  following  specifications  for  excavated 
materiah 

Id  these  specifications  the  word  "  rock "  shall  be  interpreted 
to  mean  any  portion  of  the  consolidated  material  forming  the 
crust  of  the  earth  which  has  a  greater  volume  than  1  cu.  ft. 
Unconsolidated  materials,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  clay,  hardpan, 
are  not  rock  under  these  specifications. 

Solid  Rock.     All  rock  in  masses  that  cannot  be  removed  without 
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drilling  and  blaBting.  All  boulders  or  detached  pieces  of  rock 
that  measure  1  ch,  yd.  or  more  in  Tolume. 

Loose  Rock,  All  rock  whiclt  is  loose  or  eoft  enough  to  be  re- 
moved without  blaeting,  althougli  blasting  may,  at  the  option  a( 
the  contractor,  be  occasionally  resorted  to.  Detached  pieces  of 
rock  meBBUiing  in  volume  from  ,1  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd. 

Common  Excavation.     Ail  material  not  eolid  or  loose  rock. 

The  sizes  specified  for  boulders  and  detached  pieces  are  of  course 
subject  to  be  changed  according  to  varying  circumstances.  No 
teste  are  recommended,  as  the  writer  believes  that  they  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  and  tend  to  cause  complications. 

Excavation  Under  Water.  This  classification  siiould  be  applied 
to  all  channels  and  pits  under  water  which  cannot  be  drained  by 
ditching.  The  price  or  prices  paid  should  be  per  cubic  yard  and 
should  cover  all  material  and  labor,  including  cofTer  dams,  neces- 
sary to  do  the  excavation  required.  There  should  he  at  least  two 
classes  —  i.  e.,  with  and  without  coffer  dams,  tn  many  cases 
special  specifications  would  be  necessary. 

Overhaul.  Overhaul  should  he  paid  for,  a  price  fixed  by  the 
company,  per  cu.  yd.  per  hundred  feet  beyond  the  free  haul, 
and  the  method  by  which  overhaul  is  to  be  calculated  should  be 
deBcribed.  The  price  should  equal  the  cost  of  the  work  and  is 
therefore  a  variable  quantity.  The  limit  of  free  haul  is  also  rari- 
alile.  Both  price  and  free  haul  limit  should  be  accurately  fixed 
for  each  section. 

A  CauUtoatlon  According  to  Diaatilty  of  PioUttg.  Wm.  0. 
lachtner,  in  Sngineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  IT,  1913,  outlines 
a  syst«m  of  claasincation  that  has  been  used  with  success  in  tak- 
ing time  studies  on  sewer  work. 

Many  varying  materials  were  encountered  on  thla  work  rang- 
ing from  fine  dry  quicksand,  through  stiff  clay  to  solid  rock. 
Attempts  to  classify  and  study  these  materials  according  to  or- 
dinary methods  were  unsuccessful  although  made  with  very 
great  care.  It  was  found  that  considerable  difference  existed 
from  day  to  day  in  tiie  cost  of  excavating  what  appeared  to  be 
the  same  material. 

A  new  set  of  time  studies  were  made,  adopting  a  new  classifi- 
cation based  on  two  variables,  first,  on  the  time  it  takes  to  pick 
the  material,  and  secondly  on  the  time  it  takes  to  shovel  the 
material  after  it  is  picked.  The  material  to  be  excavated  then 
would  be  designated  by  two  capital  letters  [ike  BA.  The  first 
letter  always  designated  the  picking  element  and  the  second  let- 
ter the  shoveling  element.  By  time  studies  the  amount  of  time 
it  would  take  a  man  to  pick  one  cu.  ft.  of  material  was  deter- 
mined and  classified  as  B  pickings   also  a  time  per  cu.  ft.  was 
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determined  for  C  picking,  etc.  In  a  similar  manner,  time  per 
cu.  ft.  was  determined  for  all  kiiida  of  shoveling.  The  pick- 
ing clasBification,  which  wae  always  the  first  letter  and  always 
made  with  a  capital,  wan  as  follows: 

A  — No  picking  required. 

B  —  Loosens  uniformly  into  fine  material,  with  no  .appreciable 
lumps,  and  picks  easily. 

C  —  Loosens  easily  into  its  component  parts  like  a,  non- 
homogeneous  material,  as  gravel  mixed  with  sand,  clay,  or  loam. 
Gravel  less  than  609(.  and  not  large. 

D^Same  as  6  except  pick  does  not  enter  readily. 

E  — -  Loosens  into  lumps  like  a  homogeneous  material,  not  aa 

F  —  Loosens  hard  into  component  parts  like  a  non-homdgeneouB 
material  as  a  cemented  gravel. 

G  —  Looeens  into  lumps  and  picks  hard  like  a  homogeneous  ma- 
terial which   is  brittle. 

H  ^-  Loosens  into  lumps.     Material  very  tenacious. 

I- — I.«08enB  into  large  lumps  with  very  little  fine. 

J  —  Loosens  hard  on  account  of  pick  striking  stones. 

K  —  Loosening  smtiJI  houlders  in  trench  {I  man  size). 

L — Loosening  large  boulders  in  trench. 

M  —  Sledging  rock. 

The  shoveling  classic  cation,  which  was  always  the  second  let- 
ter and  always  made  with  a  capital,  was  as  follows; 

A — Finely  divided  material  which  heaps  up  on  shoveL 

B  — Finely  divided  material  which  does  not  heap  up  on  shovel. 

C— 'Lumpy  and  fine  material  mixed. 

D  —  Loose  material  like  sand,  clay,  or  loam,  mixed  with  small 

E  —  Same  as  D  except  large  gravel. 

F  — Finely  divided  material.  Can  be  spaded  easily  and  re- 
quires no  picking. 

a  — Supersaturated  clay  which  can  be  shoveled. 

H  —  Supersaturated  clay  which  must  be  baled  out  in  buckets. 

I  —  Supersaturated  material  with  small  boulders  which  is  baled 
out  in  hucketn. 

J  —  Sticky  material  which  adheres  to  shovel. 

K  —  l4trge  lumpy  material  which  averages  1  to  2  lumps -per 
shovel. 

L  —  Lifting  small  boulders  from  trench    {I  man  size). 

M  —  Lifting  large  boulders  from  trench. 

This  classification  has  been  used  with  great  success  for  some 
time  now  and  is  a  most  satisfactory  claasiflcation  for  practical 
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purposes.  The  determination  of  the  time  for  eacli  one  of  these 
items  is  a  matter  of  time  study  which  can  be  readily  accom- 
plished. Studies  will  have  to  be  made,  of  course,  to  take  care 
of  the  great  numlier  of  variables,  and  tables  compiled  accord- 
ingly. 

Kailway  Speetfloatlons  of  Clasiiflvatlon.  W.  F.  Dennis  pre- 
sented a  paper  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C,  E.,  June,  1907.  An  abstract 
of  this  paper  appears  in  Engifi«ering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  30, 
Feb.  6,  and  April  10,  I90T.     Mr.  Dennis  says  in  part: 

Nearly  all  railroads  find  it  useful  to  retain  classiflcation  in 
their  forms  of  agreement.  Such  classification  gives  a  solid  rock 
material  at  one  end  and  an  earthy  material  at  the  other,  with 
generally  an  intermediate  material  called  loose  rock,  and  fre- 
quently an  additional  hardpan  clasaificBtioD,  formerly  more  com- 
mon than  now. 

While  classification,  in  the  opinion  of  some  roads,  leads  to  law 
suits,  the  writer  believes  that  it  saves  money  by  reducing  the 
contractor's  risk,  a  matter  that  could  be  accompliabed  otberwifie 
only  by  investigations,  not  always  practical. 

Is  it  practicable  to  make  a  test  upon  the  materials  generally 
found  in  excavation  for  public  work!  As  a  firat  criterion,  a 
simple,  measurable  test,  easily  applicable,  and  defining  what 
should  be  properly  in  tlie  "  earth  "  class  ideation,  ia  whether  or 
not  the  material  can  be  plowed  in  its  natural  state  by  a  definite 
plow  pulled  by  a  definite  number  and  weight  of  stock.  Whether 
thia  material  is  moved  by  scraper,  grader,  cart,  car,  wheelbarrow, 
or  ateam  shovel,  what  is  meant  is  clearly  described,  namely  a  ma- 
terial which  a  designated  plow  will  produce  in  shoveling  condi- 
tion. This  description  excludes  from  the  earth  classification  some 
material  included  in  some  earth  apecifl cations,  and  includes  some 
material  which,  in  others,  ia  classed  as  loose  rock  or  an  hardpan. 
Aa  will  be  seen  later,  earthy  material,  not  included  in  the 
"earth"  claaaiilcation,  goes  to  an  intermediate  classification,  for 
convenience  and  other  considerations,  termed  "  loose   rock." 

The  reason  for  placing  the  earthy  material,  sometimes  included 
in  earth  and  hardpan  classification  a,  in  the  loose-rock  classifica- 
tion, is  the  obvious  one  of  similarity  of  cost.  If  the  material 
is  too  wet  to  be  plowed,  as  in  case  of  swamp  muck,  quicksands 
and  some  gumbos;  or  is  too  hard  to  be  plowed,  like  hardpan.  ce- 
mented gravel,  etc.,  holding  to  the  proper  theory  of  grouping  by 
rough  similarity  in  coat,  no  designation  by  name  can  properly 
make  it  "earth"  {in  a  cost  senae)  for  alt  appliances,  although 
it  might  be  for  aome.  Additional  costly  work  may  be  required  to 
get  the  material  loaded  or  transported.  In  some  cases  the  cost 
of    unplowable    earthy    material    may    approximate    and    exceed 
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that  of  solid  cock;  but,  Bpe&king  generatly,  the  cost  is  somewhat 
eimilar  to  the  cost  of  loose  rock,  mid  such  material  la  most  fairly 
included  ID  that  classiRtation. 

,  Preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  a  physical  test  for  solid 
and  loose  rock,  the  following  deiinitioDB  have  been  abstracted 
from  current  specifications ; 

Solid  Kock 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. — "  All  rock  or  stone  con- 
taining one   cubic   yard   or   more."      [All   other   material   is 

Erie. — "  Rock  in  masses  exceeding  one  cubic  yard,  which  cannot 
be  removed  without  blasting," 

Pennsylvania. — "  Rock  in  maHses  exceeding  one  cubic  yard,  which 
cannot  be  removed  without  blasting," 

Baltimore  and  Ohio: — "Rock  in  solid  beds  or  Tuasses,  which  may 
be  best  removed  by  blasting." 

Chesapeake  and  Oliio. — "  Rock  in  ledges  and  detached  masses  ex- 
ceeding one-half  cubic  yard,  which  may  best  be  removed  by 
blasting," 

Norfolk  and  Western. — "  Rock  in  masses  which  may  best  be  re- 
moved by  blasting." 
,    Southern. — "Kock  in  massesof  more  than  one  cubic  yard,  which 
may  be  best  removed  by  blasting." 

"  Big  Four," — "  Stone  in  solid  masses  or  ledges," 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. — "  Stratified  rock  weighing  more 
than  140  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
blasting," 

Chicago  and  Alton. — "  All  stratified  rock  and  rock  occurring  in 
masses  which  can  only  be  removed  by  blasting  .  .  .  must 
ring  under  hammer." 

Great  Nortbt-rD, — "  Rock  in  place,  in  removing  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  drilling  and  blasting." 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^,^"  Rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses  in 
its  original  or  stratified  ponition  .  .  ,  other  material  which 
can  be  removed  without  continuous  drilling  and  blasting, 
but  which  is  as  difficult  .  ,  .  as  solid  lirne  or  sandstone." 

Illinois  Central. — "  Rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses  in  its  original 
position  .  .  .  which  may  best  be  removed  by  blasting." 
(Everything  else  classed  as  "common  excavation.") 

Northern  Pacific. — "  All  rock  in  masses  that  cannot  be  removed 
without  drilling  and  blasting." 

Missouri  Pacific. — "  Rock  in  solid  beds  or  masaeB,  in  its  original 
position,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  continuous  blasting." 
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Notice  the   following  deflni- 

Standard  Dictionary. —  Rock. — "The  consolidated  material  form- 
in){  the  crust  of  t)ie  earth.  .  ,  not  excluding  beds  of  clay  or 
Band  ...  a  rock  may  coneiat  of  one  mineral  species,  as  lime- 
stone, or  of  several  intermingled,  as  granite  .  .  .  massive 
rock,  a  rock  that  does  not  exhibit  foliation  or  schistose  struc- 

8tone. — "  A  small  piece  of  rock.  Rock  aa  a  material,  a 
piece  of  rock  shaped  for  a  specific  purpose.  SyDonyms,  boul* 
ders.  cobble,  mineral,  gem,  pebble." 
Century  Dictionary. —  fiocfc.— "  The  mass  of  mineral  matter  of 
which  the  earth,  so  far  as  accessible  to  observation,  is  made 
up;  a  mass,  fragment  or  piece  of  the  crust,  if  too  large  to  be 
designated  as  a  stone.  The  unconsolidated  stony  materials 
which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  superficial  cnist,  such 
as  sand,  gravel  and  clay,  are  not  commonly  designated  as 
rock  or  rocks;  the  geologist  .  .  .  includes  under  the  term 
rock  ...  all  of  the  consolidated  materials  forming  the  crust, 
as  well  as  the  fragmental  or  detrital  beds  which  have  been 
derived  from  it." 

Blone. — "  A  piece  of  rock.  The  name  rock  is  given  to  the 
aggregation  of  mineral  matter  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is 
made  up.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  of  this  rock  is  generally 
called  a  stone." 
Webster's  Dictionary.—  Rock.~-^'  Any  natural  deposit  forming 
part  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  consolidated  or  not." 

Stone.—"  Concreted,  earthy  or  mineral  matter  .  .  .  also 
any  particular  mass  of  such  matter.  In  popular  language, 
very  large  masses  of  stone  are  called  rocka;  small  masses  are 
called  stones;  and  finer  kinds,  gravel  or  sand." 
Qillette's  "  Rock  Excavation." — "  Rocks  are  aggregates  of  one  or 
more  minerals,  or   the  disintegrated   products  of   minerals." 

These  definitions  do  not  help  to  dear  up  any  uncertainties  there 
may  be  in  railroad  claaaifications. 

Loose  Bock 

Erie. — "  Slate,  shale  or  other  rock  which  can  properly  be  remorod 
by  steam  shovel,  pick  or  bar,  without  blasting,  although  blast- 
ing may  l>e  resorted  to  on  favorable  occasions  to  facilitate 
the  work  .  .  .  detached  masses,  3  cu,  ft.  lo   1  cu.  yd." 

Pennsylvania. — "  Stone  and  detached  rock  lying  in  separate  and 
continuous  masses  containing  not  over  one  cubic  yard;   also 
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all  slate  or  other  roek  that  can  be  quarried  without  blasting, 
although  blasting  may  be  accaHionsily  resorted  Eo." 

Baltimore  and  Ohio.—"  Slate,  coal,  shale,  soft  triable  aandetone 
and  Boapstone,  detached  maseea  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 

Chesapeake  and  01\io. — '■  Shale,  alate,  ochre,  which  can  be  removed 
with  pick  and  bar,  and  is  soft  and  loose  enough  to  be  re- 
moved without  blasting,  although  blasting  may  be  occasion- 
ally resorted  to.    Detached  masses  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 

Southern. — "  Soapatone,  sliale  and  other  rock  which  can  lie  re- 
moved by  pick  and  bar  and  is  soft  and  loose  enough  to  be 
removed  without  blasting,  although  blasting  may  be  occa- 
sionally resorted  to,     Detachtd  stone  1  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd-" 

Norfolk  and  Western. — "  Shale,  soapstone,  and  other  rock  which 
can  be  removed  by  pick  and  bar,  and  is  soft  and  loose  enough 
to  be  removed  without  blasting,  although  blasting  may  be  oc- 
casionally resorted  to.     Dptached  masses  1  cu.  ft-  to  1  cu,  yd." 

"Big  Four."— "  Shale,  coal,  slate,  soft  sandstone,  aoapstone,  con- 
glomerate stratified .  limestone  in  layers  less  than  6  in. —  de- 
tached masses  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 

(Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. — "  Stratified  rock  which  can  be 
removed  by  pick  and  bar  weighing  more  than  140  lb.  per  cu. 
ft.     Detached  masses  3  cu.  ft.  to  1  cu.  yd." 

Chicago  and  Alton. — "Stratified  rock  which  can  be  removed  by 
pick  and  bar  .  .  .  and  masses  between  3  cu.  ft.  and  1  cu.  yd." 

Great  Northern. — "  Slate  and  other  rock,  and  loose  enough  to  ha 
removed  without  blasting,  althouj^h  blasting  may  he  occa- 
sionally resorted  to.     Detached  stone  3  cu.  ft.  to  I  cu.  yd. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^.— "  Hard  shale  or  soapstone  .  .  . 
in  original  or  stratified  position,  boulders  in  gravel,  cemented 
gravel,  bardpan  .  .  .  and  other  material  requiring  .  .  .  use 
of  pick  and  bar  or  which  cannot  be  plowed  with  10-in.  plow 
and  0-horse  team." 

Illinois  Central. —  ( No  loose  rock.  Everything  but  solid  rock 
classed  as  common  excavation.) 

Northern  PaciAc. — "  Slate,  soft  sandstones,  or  other  rock  that 
can  be  .  .  .  removed  without  blasting'  .  .  .  detached  rock 
between  1  cu.  ft.  and  1  cu.  yd." 

Missouri  PaciAc. — "  All  rock  .  .  .  which  requires  for  its  removal 
steam  shovel  or  pick  and  bar,  without  blasting,  although 
blasting  may  be  resorted  to  at  tiie  option  of  the  contractor- 
Detached  masses  1  to  IS  cu.  ft." 

A  conlposite  view  of  the  several  descriptions  of  rock  and  loose 
rock  would  reduce  to  about  this;  liocky  material  which  can  be 
removed  without  blasting  is  loose  rock;  and  that  which  cannot  ia 
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solid  rock.  That  word  "  can  "  is  tlie  whole  of  the  question,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  answer  to  which  causes  most  of  the  4'Bput^ 
about  classili cation. 

Taking  a  general  view,  the  difference  between  materials  in  a 
construction  sense  is  obtained  by  the  writer  from  consideration  of 
the  operations  necessary  in  loading  such  material.  Earth  Is  a 
material  which  can  be  reduced  to  loading  condition  by  plowing  or 
equivalent  inexpensive  picking  or  blasting.  Loose  roclc  is  a  ma- 
terial which  generally  can  be  put  into  handling  shape  by  picking, 
barring  and  light  sledging,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  by  moderate  blast- 
ing, but  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  to  load  as  earth.  Solid  rock 
Is  a  more  refractory  material,  requiring  drilling,  strong  explosives, 
and  general  sledging;  and,  with  this  additional  expense,  is  not 
capable  of  reduction  to  a  loading  condition  as  favorable  as  the 
other  materials. 

Can  a  physical  uniform  teat  be  applied!  It  is  known  that  cer- 
tain soft  or  fractured  rocks  can  be  picked  or  barred  apart  with 
reasonable  rapidity,  and  customary  speciflcations  state  the  fact, 
but  do  not  state  the  rate.  By  definition  of  that  rate  the  classifl- 
eatioDS  of  rock  oan  be  clearly  defined.  The  writer  thinks  that, 
keeping  close  to  current  practice  in  class ifieation,  the  rate  of 
disintegration  tor  loose  rock  should  be  within  the  performanca 
of  two  men  thus  employed.  A  material  requiring  mo.  j  than  two 
men  working  with  pick  and  bar  to  keep  one  shoveler  busy  is  cer- 
tainly a  material  that  '"  may  better  be  removed  1^  blasting  "  and' 
which  "  can  only  be  removed  by  blasting,"  in  a  reasonable  sense. 

A  consideration  of  importance  ia  the  size  of  the  rocky  mass  thai: 
must  be  exceeded  in  order  to  constitute  a  solid-rock  ciassilicBtion. 
In  hand-work  an  isolated  mass  of  3  cu.  ft.  can  be  handled  without 
much  difficulty;  but  any  larger  mass  will  require  disintegration 
before  loading.  The  expense  of  this  disintegration  per  cu.  yd. 
wilt  lie  higher  than  that  for  disintegrating  masses  of  the  same  ma- 
terial which,  under  any  Size  limit,  would  still  be  aolid  rock.  In 
steam-ahovel  work  very  considerable  masses  can  be  loaded  without 
disintegration,  and,  consequently,  without  m\ich  real  extra  ex- 
pense. An  objection  to  a  small  size  limit  would  be  an  apparent 
necessity  for  more  particularity  of  measurement.  As  to  that)  tbd 
separate  quantities  in  mixed  material,  in  practice,  are  appvosd-' 
mated  percentages,  and  are  as  easy  tu  calculate  with  ontf  suw 
limit  as  another.  Bearing  in  mind  the  theory  of  trying'  to^^A:^ 
classification  by  similarity  of  cost,  the  writer  thinks  that  1  .*u. 
yd. —  the  limit  most  frequently  specified  —  is  too  high;  3  cu. '**■,■ 
although  right  in  one  view,  is  probably  too  low;  and.  that^'tM 
compromise  limit  of  ^'cu.  yd.  would  be  about  right.  Thib  liftit 
was  formerly  common,  and  is  still  retained  in  some  specificBtw'qau 
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In  an  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  foregoing  more  cjearlj,  Mr.  Den- 
nis prc^oses  the  following  as  an  outline  claasitication: 

Excavation,  excepting  foundation  pits  for  atructureB,  elsewhere 
claisified  separately  as  foundation  excavation,  shall  be  either  clas- 
Bifled  or  unclasailied,  ae  nay  be  determined  at  the  time  of  the 
contract.     If  classified,   the  following  classification   shall  applj: 

Earth, —  Material  which  in  its  customary  natural  condition  can 
be  plowed  —  or  Is  equivalent  to  a  staterial  which  can  be  plowed  — 
wiUi  a  plow  cutting  a  furrow  10  in.  wide  and  10  in.  deep,  drawn 
by  a  team  of  4  horses,  or  mules,-  each  having  an  average  weight 
of  1.100  lb.,  and  moving  at  a  reasonable  plowing  speed,  shall  be 
classified  as  earth. 

Loose  Rock. —  The  following  shall  be  classified  as  loose  rock; 
Earthy  or  mixed  materials,  not  susceptible  of  plowing  under 
the  foregoing  test;  soft,  fractured,  disintegrated  or  other  rocky 
material,  soft  or  loose  enough  in  its  natural  condition  to  be  barred 
or  picked  apart  by  two  men  thus  employed  serving  one  man 
shoveling  or  loading  by  hand;  solid  rock  in  separate  masses  ex- 
ceeding I  cu,  ft.  each,  and  not  exceeding  %  cu.  yd.  The  contin- 
uous or  occasional  use  of  explosives,  at  the  contractor's  optioD, 
shall  not  affect  the  classification,  but  it  shall  be  governed  solely 
by  the  test  above  set  forth. 

■Solid  Rock. —  The  following  shall  be  classified  as  solid  rock; 
Rocky  material  in  masses  exceeding  ^  cu.  yd.,  which  cannot  be 
broken  apart,  or  displaced  from  its  natural  position,  except  by 
the  nse  of  explosives;  and  other  rocky  material  which  cannot  be 
picked  or  barred  apart  by  two  men  thus  employed  serving  one 
man  shoveling  or  loading  by  hand.  • 

Where  any  excavation  contains  material  of  more  than  one  clas- 
sidcation,  the  relative  percentage  of  each  shall  be  determined  by 
measurement  and  observation  during  the  progress  of  tlie  work. 

For  heavy  steam-shovel  work,  Mr,  Dennis'  opinion  is  that  there 
is  no  especial  benefit  in  a  distinction  "by  classification  between 
loose  rock  and  earth,  and,  for  that  class  of  work,  a  classifioation 
for  solid  rock  and  another  for  all  other  material  would  be  suffi- 
cient; Imt  nearly  all  ateam-shovcl  work  involves  more  or  less 
miscellaneous  accessory  work  for  team  and  hand  appliances,  and 
the  loose-rock  classification  is  needful  for  them;  furthermore,  clas- 
sification on  all  work  would  become  better  established  by  ita  uni- 
fcam  practice. 

Exicavation  for  foundations  of  pipes,  masonry,  or  other  struc- 
tures, shall  be  classified  as  foundation  excavation  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads: 

Dry-Fovndation  Excai^tiinu  Material  of  whatever  nature,  ex- 
cepting solid  rock,  found  above  water'level; 
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Rock-FouKdation  B^o«v»tiot>.  Material,  eleewhere  defined  as 
solid  rock,  foand  above  wat«r  level; 

Wet-fottndation   Eieeavation.     All   material   below  water   level. 

By  "  water  level  "  is  meant  the  average  or  mean  level  during 
oonstruction  at  which  pumping  or  bailing  becomes  neteBBary  in 
the  work  of  exesTating.  The  quantity  of  wet  excavating  Bhall  be 
computed  as  a  priem  haTing  a,  heigbt  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  average  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  fonodatitm  pit  and  the 
water  level  and  a  baee  equal  to  the  area  of  the  foundation  course 
plus  4  ft.  all  around.  The  dry  and  rock  excavation  quantities 
shall  be  cMnputed  on  a  base  equal  to  the  bottom  area  of  the  wet 
excavation  as  above  defined,  with  the  necessary  slopes  to  the 
natural  surface. 

Wet  excavation  shall  include  tfa«  cost  of  excavating,  piling, 
coffer-dame,  pumping,  bailing,  leveling  ofT  the  bottom,  and  tbe 
e)q>ense,  of  whatever  nature,  necessary  to  eomplct«  the  founda- 
tion pit  from  low-water  level  to  the  level  finally  determined  for 
the  bottann,  and  to  maintain  the  foundation  pit  open  until  the 
structure  shall  have  been  pltMcd  therein,  not,  however,  including 
the  placing  of  iron,  timber,  or  piles,  in  permanent  artificial  foun- 
dations, these  items  being  paid  for  under  a  aepa,rat«  schedul* 
elsewhere  deseribed.- 

Tlie  prioea  for  M  classes  of  foundation  excavation  shall  include 
the  cost  ol  rranoving  the  spoil,  and  depositing  it  in  adjoining 
fills,  or  of  wasting  the  spoil,  if  such  deposit  in  fills  be  not  re- 
quired by  the  engineer ;  and  also  the  cost  of  removing  such  por- 
tiena  of  coffer-dams  as  the  engineer  may  require,  (or  appearance 
or  for  reducing  obatruotion  to  the  waterway- 
Mr.  Dennis'  paper  brought  fortii  mncb  discussion  in  which  it  is 
interesting  ta  note  that  moat  of  those  who  favored  a  classification 
had  one  of  their  own  to  propose.  The  following  discussion  was 
contribsted  by  the  author  of  this  worki 

It  would  be. difficult  to  setect  any  work  so  hard  to  define  is 
words,  as  the  classes  of  excavation.  Earth  merges  by  insensible 
d^rees  into  hardpan  or  shale  i  hardpan  and  shale  merge  into 
conglomerate  and  slate  by  equally  insensible  degrees;  geologically, 
there  is  no  dividing  line  between  what  is  called  "  earth  "  and 
what  is  called  "  rock."  This  fact  Is  well  illustrated  in  the  die- 
tionaiy  definitions  cited-  by  the  author,  and  it  is  shown  eveb  better 
by  the  definitions  found  In  textbooks  on  geofogy. 

It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  some  arbitrary  test  should  be 
prescribed  to  differentiate  rock  from  earth  when-  different  prices 
are  to  be  paid  tor  each.  The  ancient  "plow  test"  has  many 
adherents,  but  in  its  usual  form  It  ia  pn^bty  more  productive 
of   legal  trouble   than   any  other  clause  ever  devised  by   an  en- 
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gineer.  Some  years  ago  tlie  State  Engineer  of  New  York  suffered 
most  unjust  criticism  because  of  supposedly  unfair  clAMifttUitioii 
of  excavation  by  the  plow  teat,  and  liis  retirement  frtHn  ofH«e*was 
probably  due  in  large  meaeure  to  this  unjust  eriticiaai. 
.  The  writer,  white  on  the  editorial  itaff  of  Engint'ering  Sent  in 
1903,  wrote  a  aeries  of  editorial  articles  oriticiiing  speciAcations, 
and  he  recalls  having  written  one  suggesting  an  earth  .daasl flea- 
tion  teat  somewhat  similar  to  that  proposed  1^  Mr,  Dennis.  In- 
steojl  of  specifying  a  furrow  10  by  .10  in.,  however,  he  suggested 
a  minimum  number  of  cu.  yd,  loosened  per  lO-hr.  day  by  a 
S-horse  plow.  It  still  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  much  better 
plan  to  specify  in  cubic  yards,  for  the  cubic  yard  is  the  unit  of 
cost,  and,  after  all,  the  object  is  to  secure  some  d^nite  cost 
clasBilication.  A  10  by  10-in.  furrow  cut  by  four  horses  means 
nothing  very  definite  unless  the  amount  of  useful  work  is  specified, 
either  by  naming  the  average  speed  of  cutting,  or  the  average  num- 
ber of  cu,  yd,  to  be  loosened  in  a  given  time:,  but  why  limit 
"  earth  "  to  such  easy  material  as  can  be  loosened  by  four  horsest 
Ten-horse  plows  are  very  common  in  the  West,  where  driving  with 
a  jerk-line  is  practicedi  There  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  plow 
test  wherever  work  is  to  be  done  with  steam  shovels,  and  the 
objection  is  thst  it  is  practically  impossible  to  apply  the  teat 
iu  many  eases.  In  a  through  cut,  for  example,  the  top  4  ft.  of 
material  may  be  loam,  below  whicdi  may  tie  an  indurated  clay  of 
hardpan  consistency.  The  Bt«am  shovel  exposes  a  vertieat  faee 
upon  which  no  plow  test  can  be  made;  unless  this  4-ft.  stratum 
is  stripped,  the  plow  test  is  of  no  use  on  the  surface.  The  lut- 
tom  of  the  pit  may  be  solid  rock.  Of  what  practical  use  is  the 
plow  test  under  such  conditions  I 

Many  other  conditions  might  be  meatjoned  to  show  the  exceed- 
ing difficulty  of  applying  a  plow  test  in  a  satiefa^ory  manner. 
One  more  will  suffice.  In  soil  of  glacial  origin,  leases  of  hardpan 
aje  frequently  encountered,  surrounded  by  gravel,  sand,  or  shot 
clay.  It  is  impracticable  to  strip  these  lenses  in  steam-shovel 
work  for  the  purpose  of  using  a  plow  test,  aad,  without  stripping, 
no  such  test  is  possible. 

The  plow  test,  therefore,  may  serve  in  plow  work,  but  it  is 
practically  useless  in  much  o(  the  work  done  by  steam  shovels. 

What  test,  then,  shall  be  applied  I  In  the  writer's  book  on 
earthwork,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  excavation  be  classified 
by  samples  taken  from  specified  locations  on  the  profile.  No 
practical  method  of  specifying  with  any  degree  of  exaotitnde  seema 
possible  to  the  writer,  and  a  varied  experience,  embracing  exca- 
vation at  different  f^aces  across  the  American  continent,  hM 
served  to  emphaaixe  this  ctniclusion. 
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It  IB  true  that  this  method  of  "  specifying  b;  »amplee  "  involves 
digging  teet-pita  and  sinking  bore-holes,  but  tbe  writer  ie  firmly 
convinced  that  no  engineer  ever   spent  a  dollar  that  returned  a   . 
greater  dividend  than  tiie  one  spent  in  ascertaining  the  ehoraotw 
ot  the  excavation  before  the  award  of  the  contract. 

On  any  extensive  piece  of  excavation,  earth  ebould  be  dug,  and 
rock  should  be  blasted,  by  the  engineer,  to  ascertain  its  quality, 
as  well  as  to  determine  the  relative  quantities  of  each  class.  Th« 
engineer  who  cannot  persuade  his  employer  to  go  to  this  extra 
expense  is  hardly  lit  to  be  in  charge  of  the  work;  or,  if  be  is 
fit,  he  does  himself  an  injustice  in  not  resigning  if  hie  advice  !■ 
ignored. 

The  American  Railway  Englneerli^  and  Kalntenanoe  of  Way 
Association  Classffleatton  as  given  in  the  Manual  for  1916  is  as 
follows: 
OlatH/ication. 

17.  All  material  excavated  shall  be  classiAed  as  "Solid  Rook," 
"  Loose  Rock,"  "  Common  Excavation,"  and  such  additiomil  classi- 
flcations  of  material  as  may  be  established  before  the  award  of 
the  contract. 

J8.  "Solid  Rock"  shall  comprise  rock  in  solid  beds  or  masses 
'  in  its  original  position  which  may  be  best  removed  by  blasting; 
and. boulders  or  detached-rock  measuring  one  cubic  yard  or  over. 
"  .]S.  "  r.oose  Rock"  shall  comprise  all  detached  masses  of  rock 
or  stone  of  more  than  one  cubic  foot  and  less  than  one  culitc  yard, 
.and  all  other  rock  which  can  be  properly  removed  by  pick  and 
bar  and  without  blasting;  although  steam  shovel  or  blasting  may 
be  resorted  to  on  favorable  occasions  in  order  to  facilitate  the 

"  20.  "  Common  Excavation  "  shall  comprise  nil  materials  that 
do  not  come  under  the  classification  of  "  Solid  Rock,"  "  Loose 
Bock,"  or  such  other  classifications  as  may  be  established  be- 
ford  the  award  of  the  contract. 

Factors  Affeotlng  the  Cost  Ot  Earthwotk.  Hese  are  many. 
Not  all  can  be  determined  beforehand  but  it  is  well  that  they 
all  be  kept  in  mind  so  that  the  extent  to  which  an  estimate  is  a 
guees  may  be  known.     Some  of  the  factors  are; 

1.  Location. 

2.  aimate. 

3.  Time  of  year  during  which  work  is  to  be  done. 

4.  The  quantity  of  earth  to  be  moved. 

6.  The  position  of  the  earth  to  be  moved. 

6.  The  amount  and  nature  of  clearing  and  gmbbjng. 

7.  The  average  depth  of  cut.  CiOO'^lc 
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B.  The  kind  of  earth, 
n.  The  length  of  haul. 
1ft.  The  hauling  conditions,   including  grades. 

11.  Ground  water  conditions. 

12.  The  square  yards  of  surface  of  cut  and  fill  that  must  be 
trimmed. 

13.  The  dispoaition  made  of  exc«vated  material. 

14.  The  method  of  compacting. 

15.  Wage  rates  and  prices. 

16.  The  interest  rate  on  money. 

Most  of  these  factors  cannot  be  considered  independently  but 
their  relation  to  each  other  must  be  borne  in  mifad.  Thus,  the 
type  of  excavating  equipment  used  is  not  only  a  factor  that 
affects  the  cost  hut  is  itself  determined  by  existing  conditions. 

Location  ia  of  chief  importance  in  respect  to  its  relation  to 
lines  of  transportation.  This  is  especially  true  on  work  in- 
Tolving  the  use  of  heavy  machinery  which  away  from  railroads 
Is  moved  only  at  great  expense. 

The  Climate  liae  a  greater  effect  on  earthwork  costs  than  ia 
generally  recognized.  I^ocal  contractors  know  more  or  lesa  what 
to  expect;  and,  like  farmers,  their  losses  through  bad  weather 
one  year  are  made  up  for  by  favorable  weather  in  another.  A 
firm  taking  a  single  earth  work  contract  or  taking  one  in  a 
atrantce  location  should  consider  the  climate  most  carefully.  Ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  alow  up  outdoor  work,  and  storms  stop 
it  all  together.  Profit  or  loss  may  depend  on  the  number  of 
days  available  for  working  during  the  season. 

The  Time  of  Year  that  work  in  to  be  done  considered  in  lelft- 
tion  to  climate  and  other  factors  will  largely  determine  the 
conditioBB  encountered.  Muddy  roads  in  the  spring,  dusty  roods 
in  the  late  summer,  and,  above  all,  snow  and  frozen  ground  In 
the  winter  add  to  the  cost  of  earthwork. 

The  Quanlilt/  of  Earth  to  he  Moved  is  the  chief  factor  for  de- 
termining the  means  to  be  employed  for  moving  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  any  quantity  or  range  of  quantities  of  excavation 
as  best  suited  to  a  particular  type  of  machinery,  as  it  is  often 
more  economical  to  use  equipment  on  hand  than  to  purchase 
more  elaborate  machinery. 

The  Position  of  the  Earth  to  be  moved  is  shown  on  the  plans. 
A  mass  of  earth  may  be  under  water,  and  require  dredging;  or 
it  may  be  along  the  slope  of  a  hill  where  it  can  be  cast  down 
with  steam  shovels;  or  it  may  be  through  the  center  of  a  hill 
permitting  attack  from  the  ends  only,  as  in  deep  railroad  cuts. 
These  conditions  not  only  affect  cost  but  are  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  means  of  excavation. 
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The  Amount  and  VvtMre  of  Clearing  and  Qruhhing.  Costa  of 
clearing  are  always  determmed  by  the  area  to  be  cleared  and 
the  growth.  GruUiiiig  costs  on  the  other  hand  depend  equallj' 
on  the  method  of  excavation.  Deep  steam  shovel  cuts  require 
no  grubbing.  Scraper  work  requires  grubbing  and  ground  moved 
with  elevating  graders  must  be  Most  carefully  grubbed. 

Depth  of  Cut.  Material  at  the  bottom  of  deep  cuta  is  often  com- 
pacted iuto  a  condition  hard  to  excavate.  Deep,  long  cuts  permit 
the  use  of  powerful  maohinerj  with  a  minimum  amount  of  shift- 
ing, and  are  therefore  goiwallj  cheaper  to  eKcavate  than  ahallow 

The  Kind  of  Earth.  No  earthwork  on  a  new  locality  can  be 
closely  estimated  without  flrat  digging  test  pita  the  full  depth  of 
the  proposed  excavation.  The  common  method  of  driving  a  steel 
bar  into  the  ground  is  often  very  deceptive,  for  it  may  not  dis- 
close the  existence  of  quichsand,  or  of  numerous  scattered  boul- 
dera;  and  even  hardpan  may  be  penetrated  with  a  bar.  Teat 
pits  are  costly  to  dig  and  many  methods  of  making  borings  are 
resorted  to.  These  usually  bring  up  the  material  in  a  thoroughly 
loosened  condition  so  that  its  original  consolidation  can  only  be 
judged  by  the  difficulty  of  boring.  Results  of  wash  drilling  for 
this  purpose  may  be  very  deceptive.  At  least  one  test  pit  should 
b  opened  as  a  meaua  of  interpreting  every  aeries  of  teat  bor- 
ings. 

The  Length  of  Baut  is  generally  shown  on  the  profile  of  rail- 
road work.  On  other  work  it  is  not  so  well  shown  and  should 
be  investigated.  Beyond  a  rather  short  limit  a  light  railway 
furnishes  the  cheapest  means  of  haulage,  and  if  it  is  nsed  the 
length  of  haul  ia  of  relatively  less  importance  than  the  ability 
to  load  and  dump  trains  rapidly. 

Hauling  Conditiont.  Light  railways  are  more  easily  main- 
tained in  muddy  weather  than  wagon  roads.  Wagons,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  operate  over  at«eper  grades  and  greater  irregu- 
larities. Truck  haulage  is  of  greatest  advantage  where  somebody 
else  pays  tor  the  roads.  Whatever  the  means  of  hauling  adopted 
a  grade  against  the  movement  of  material  will  add  materially 
to  the  cost. 

Oromid  Water.  The  presence  of  water  always  Increases  the 
difficulty  and  cost  of  excavation.  If  cuts  are  not  self-draining 
means  of  pumping  must  usually  be  provided,  and  when  the  work 
gets  below  the  ground  water  level  pumping  must  be  constant. 
Excavations  in  springy  hill  aidea  will  be  hard  to  handle  even  if 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  drain  themselves. 

Trimm.ing  Cutg  and  Smbankmentt  ia  seldom  paid  for  as  a 
separate  item.     An  estimate  based  on  the  number  of  aq.  yd.  of 
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trimming  Involved  should  be  included  in  tlie  price  bid  for  exca- 

Diapoaition  of  Hucavaied  Material,  If  material  Ib  to  be  used 
in  an  emhankment,  its  dbpoeition  is  clearly  indicated,  otherwise 
dumping  spaoe  must  be  provided. 

The  Compacting  of  Embankments  for  railroads  and  lereei  is 
usually  left  to  nature.  For  struetures  requiring  artificial  con- 
solidation the  method  to  be  used  is  spedfled  in  detail.  Usually 
water  is  required  and  will  have  to  be  carried  to  the  work.  The 
cost  involves  not  only  spreading,  wetting  and  rolling,  but  dump- 
ing in  thin  layers  will  be  more  expensive  than  dumping  hap* 
hazard. 

BtbUogtraphy,  "  Measurement  Computations  from  Diagrams  of 
Railway  Earthwork,"  Wellington. — "  Economic  Theory  of  Kail- 
way  Location,"  Wellington.—"  Field  Engineeripg,"  Searlee. — 
"Excavations  and  Embankments,"  Trautwine. — "Mensuration  of 
Volumes,"  Davies  Legendre. — "  Methods  for  Earthwork  Computa- 
tion," C.  W,  Crockett. — "  Earthwork  Haul  and  Overhead,"  J.  C.  L. 
Fisk. 

Lau>  regarding  measurement.  "  Search  No.  774,"  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E,,  t«w  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  the  calculation 
of  earthwork. — "  Law  of  Operations,"  Wait.—"  Engineering  and 
Architectural  Jurisprudence,"  Wait. — "  The  Engineering  History 
of  a  Law  Suit,"  Francis  C.  Tueker,  Jour.  Asao)  Eng.  Soc,  Vol.  15, 
1895. — "  A  Law  Suit  Involving  an  Earth  Measurement  Clause," 
Eng.  Xetca,  Feb.  25,  1904. 
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CHAPTEH  III 

BORING  AKD  SOUNDING 

Pro^eotlaE  or  Teitliig  Earth.  It  U  ueuellf  advisable  to  make 
an  "  underground  Burvey  "  of  earth  that  ie  to  be  excavated,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  likely  to  be  variable  in  character,  or  if  rock, 
boulders,  or  hardpan  may  be  encountered.  For  this  purpose  the 
following  means  may  be  employed: 

1.  Soundings. 

2.  Wash  Drilling. 

3.  Earth  Augers. 

4.  Posthole  Diggers. 

5.  Cable  Drills. 

6.  Diamond  Drills. 

7.  Test  Pits. 

8.  Test  Trenches. 

Soattdingg.  The  word  Bounding  la  used  to  designate  the  driving 
of  a  rod  into  the  earth,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  depth 
to  rock  or  hardpan  or  to  determine  the  presence  of  boulders. 

Wash  DriUing.  Wash  drilling  consists  in  sinking  a  "  casing 
pipe"  inside  of  which  is  a  smaller  "  waih  pipe"  through  which 
water  is  pumped.  The  water  raises  the  earth  to  the  surface. 
Where  txmldera  are  encountered,  small  blasts  may  be  flred,  or  a 
chopping  t>it  may  be  used  to  break  up  a  small  boulder. 

Earth  AugeTi.  Modified  wood  augera  are  frequently  used  to 
bore  holes  in  earth,  either  with  or  without  the  use  of  a  casing 
pipe, 

Poathole  Diggers.  For  shallow  test  holes,  posthole  diggers 
of  various  types  are  available. 

Cable  DrWg.  For  deep  holes,  cable  drills  of  the  well-drill  type 
are  often  used.  This  type  of  drill  is  fully  described  in  my 
"Handbook  of  Rock   Excavation." 

Diamond  Drills.  Where  there  are  many  boulders  or  where  it 
is  desired  to  obtain  cores  of  the  bed  rock,  diamond  drills  are 
often    used,    aa    described    in   my    "  Handbook   of    Rock    Excava- 

Tesl  Pits.  Test  pits  are  small  wells  dug  to  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  the  earth. 

Test  Trenches.  These  are  more  often  used  in  prospecting  for 
mineral  ledges  than  for  testing  the  character  of  earth  to  be 
excavated.  It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  on  sidehill 
work  trenches  can  be  frequently  excavated  very  cheaply  by  the 
use  of  hydraulic  "  giants." 

Importance  of  Froipeoting. Excavations.  Considering  the  rela- 
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tively  alight  cost  of  tCHtiiigthe  character  of  earth,  it  in  xurprising 
how  Beldom  underground  surveys  are  made.  Enginoeis  have  been 
too  mucli  given  to  guessing  at  tlie  percentages  of  each  class  of 
excavation.  Seldom  has  the  coat  of  extensive  railway  or  canal 
work  been  correctly  estimated,  because  of  erroneous  aBsumptioas 
as  to  the  character  of  the  excavation.  Almost  microscopic  care 
has  usually  be  exercised  in  ascertaining  the  total  quantity  to  bo 
dug,  but  with  next  to  no  attention  given  to  the  exceedingly  im- 
portant fiict  of  quality  to  be  dug. 

Sonndlng:  is  a  cheap  and  rapid  method  of  prospecting  for 
rocic  or  liardpan.  A  rod  or  pipe  may  be  driven  to  depths  of  20 
or  30  ft.  with  a  maul. or  drop  weight.  If  varying  materials  are 
encountered,  sounding  may  be  extremely  unreliable  as  a  stratum 
of  hard  sand  or  gravel  may  be  mistaken  for  solid  rock.  The 
usual  manner  of  testing  for  this  is  by  striking  the  rod  a  smart 
blow  with  a  hammer.  Tf  its  end  is  on  solid  rock  the  rod  should 
rebound  and  should  ring  with  a  clear  metallic  tone,  whereas  on 
gravel  or  hard  pan  it  will  not  rebound  and  will  not  give  a  clear 
ring.  The  presence  of  a  boulder  may  cause  this  test  to  be 
decepti  ve. 

A  Jointed  Sonndiug  Bod.  M.  L.  Hastings  in  Engineering 
Neiea,  June  2!).  1889,  described  the  sounding  rod  illustrated  in 
Fig.    1.    The  rod   itself  is  made  of  eeamleas  cold-drR,wn  steel 


Fig.  1.    Jointed  Sounding  Eod. 

tubing,  %  in.  in  exterior  diameter, ^^  in.  thick  in  section,  and 
8  ft.  long.  The  sections  are  joined  and  plugged  with  a  steel 
plug  with  thread  cut  to  screw  into  the  end  of  other  sections.  The 
advantages  of  this  type  of  joint  is  that  a  smooth  outside  surface 
is  obtained  throughout  the  length  of  the  rod.  The  rod  has  three 
points:  (1)  The  blunt  one  tor  testing  the  bottom;  (2)  the 
long  one  for  going  throi^h  crust,  etc.;  and  (3)  the  pod  ptrint  for 
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bringing  op  aamples.  The  croas-lMT  is  attached  t^  the  rod  by 
means  of  a  movable  block  of  hardened  steel  on  the  face  of  wbich 
(next  to  the  rod)  are  cut  teeth,  the  block  being  held  in  place 
fay  a  wedge  attached  to  the  bar  with  a  small  chain.  The  mov- 
able block  is  kept  from  falling  by  ».  pin  in  the  back  of  the 
cross-bar. 

A  Square  Sounding  Bod.  W.  L.  Goodhue,  in  Engtneering  Xewa, 
May  li,  1889,  describes  an  efTective  boring  outfit  efaown  in 
Fig.  2.  This  apparatus  cast  about  $2S  and  was  easily  con- 
structed. It  could  bore  through  earth  to  depths  of  28  '  to 
30  ft. 

The  drill  was  formed  from  a  I'in.  square  iron  rod,  with  a 
chisel- shape  bit  about  %  in.  wider  than  the  rod.  A  Bqua.re 
rod  penetrated  more  easily  than  a  round  rod  and  was  more 
Teadily  raised.  The  upper  half  of  the  rod  was  drilled  with  a 
^-in.  hole  every  2D  in.  Through  this  hole  an  iron  pin,  about 
3  in.  long,  with  an  eye  on  one  end,  was  inserted  for  holding  the 
lifting  chain.  The  iron  cross-bar  was  made  of  bar-iron  1^  in. 
square,  4  ft.  long.  It  was  reinforced  with  1  in.  of  iron  at  the 
ei/e  through  which  the  drill  Tod  passed.  One  side  of  the  eye 
was  tapped  for  a  ^-in.  eet-acrew  which  held  the  cross-bar  to 
the  rod.  The  rod  was  lifted  and  forced  down  by  men  on  the 
ground,  assisted,  if  ueceBsary,  by  other  men  un  the  timber  plat- 
form; a  total  of  3  men  iieing  employed.  When  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  lifting  the  rod  the  levers  illustrated  were  used. 
Plenty  of  water  was  used  for  puddling  the  hole. 

A  Light  Pile  Driver.  For  sounding  the  thickness  of  earth 
over  rock  on  the  Wetland  Canal  a  pile  driver  is  described  in 
Engineering  Xeu>g,  Apr.  8,  1015. 

The  pile  driver  was  about  -^5  ft.  high  and  weighed  about  200 
lb.,  so  that  it  was  easily  portable  by  two  or  three  men.  It 
carried  a  ISs-lb.  hammer  operated  by  hand  through  a  single  line 
over  a  sheave  at  the  top  of  the  leads-  A  bar  3  ia.  in  diameter, 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  with  an  upset  head  and  tenon  joint  into  which 
a  driving  point  was  fitted,  was  driven  to  rook,  A  new  driving 
point,  at  a  cost  of  2  ct.,  was  provided  for  each  operation,  the 
old  one  being  left  in  the  hole.  For  pulling  the  bar  a  clamp 
in  the  shape  of -a  bifurcated  cone  was  fitted  under  the  head 
of  the  bar  and  the  pile  driver  rope  slung  around  the  clamp  to 
the  bar  and  lifted  the  bar  at  the  same  time. 

This  rig  was  used  extensively  on  the  Welland  Canal  to  locate 
the  rock  surface,  and  later  wap  used  in  Nova  Scotia  where  it 
worked  ahead  of  a  steam  shovel,  making  blast  holes  for  small 
tbote  to  break  up  a  shaly  formation. 

Samples  of  the  Hatetlal  Penetrated  may  be  secured  by  driv- 
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ing  or  screwing,  a  hotlov  tube  into  the  bottom  of  the  bole.  An 
open  ended  pipe  provided  B.t  the  end  with  sharp  teeth,  maj  be 
twieted  into  the  material,  and  then  withdrawn,  carrying  with 
it  a  sample  in  the  form  of  a  plug  filling  the  hollow  of  the  pipe. 
The  R.  G.  Hunt  k  Co.  sampler  for  marl  is  ilhiitrated  in  Fig.  4. 
This  tool  is  forced  down  the  depth  desired  and  then  turned 
half-way  around.  Ailing  it  with  »  eample  of  the  material.    The 


Fig.  3.    Bar  and  Attachments  for  Rock  Sounding  Pile  Driver. 

Michigan  Geologieal  Survey  Marl  sampler,  illustrated  in  Fig.  5, 
ie  need  for  obtaining  samples  of  material  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 
In  operation,  the  plug  is  held  firmly  against  the  mouth  of  the 
pipe  by  means  of  the  rod  and  the  whole  tool  ia  pushed  the 
desired  depth.  The  pipe  ia  then  raised  while  the  rod  is  held 
stationary,  and  Is  pushed  down  to  its  former  position.  The 
whole  t«ol  is  then  raised,  the  plug  and  pipe  being  held  ti^tly 
together. 

A  Soil   Sampler.   <  A  device  designed   by  R.  R.  Ryan   is  shown 
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in  Fig.  6,  which  is  taken  from  Bngineermg  cuid  Contraetingi 
Nov-  $1,  L017.  The  device  uonaiats  of  ao  outer  aectign,  aompOBed 
of  S-in.  light  weight  well  casing,  whleh  is  forced  down  by  a 
wejghted  platfoim,  The  inner  HecUon  ia  made  of  din.  light 
weight  well  c»aiiig  and  cairies  t^  cutter.  The  two  eizes  of 
Qaaing   rest   snuglj'   but  luA   tightly    so   that   the   iMrrcl    moves 
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ig.  4.  vSample 

for  Marl   Made  b^   Robert  G.  Hunt   t   Co 
Chicago,  111. 

freely  within  the  outer  case.  The  arrangement  was  Urst  used 
in  IBOlt  in  bringing  up  samplea  of  the  soil  at  the  site  of  Florence 
Bridge,  Florence,  Ariz. 

Wash  BotIuks.     These  can  be  made  to  deptlis  bevond  the  reach 
of   sounding.     Like  soundings   the;   may   be  deceptive.     The  nw- 
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Fig.  6.    Sampler  for  Liquid  Marl;  Michigan  Qeological  Survey. 

terial  washed  up  will  show  whether  the  bit  is  working  in  clay 
or  gravel,  but  it  is  Bo  broken  up  and  mixed  with  wat^  that  it 
does  not  indKste  the  oompactness  of  the  underlying  material. 
Boulders  can  be  mistaken  for  ledge  rock,  and  any  fine  sand  for 
quicksand. 

In  general  the  waah   drill  consists  of  a  small  piptt  contained 
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in  a.  larger  pipe.  The  inner  pipe  ia  used  for  parrying  water 
under  pressure  down  into  the  hole  where  it  looDcns  material 
which  is  washed  up  and  out  of  tlie  larger  pipe.  The  outlet  pipa 
is  lowered  as  the  inner  one  progresses,  at  an  interval  depending 
on  the  material.  Sand  and  gravel,  being  apt  to  -cave,  require 
that  the  outer  pipe  be  kept  close,  whereas  considerable  advance 
can  he  made  in  clay  wlthmit  casing. 

Although  it  is  customary  to  use  a  2-in.  casing  pipe  with  a 
1-in.  water  pipe  inside,  a  4-in.  casing  and  a  %-in.  water  pipe 
(not  contracted  at  the  bottom)  may  be  preferable  where  large 
gravel  must  be  washed  ont  of  the  hola.     If  gravel   is   so  large 


Fig.  6.    Half  Section  of  Soil  Sampler. 

that  it  will  not  pass  between  the  water  pipe  and  the  casing,  two 
expedients  are  available.  The  gravel  may  be  broken  up  or 
pushed  aside  with  a  heavy,  blunt  drill,  or  one  with  a  star-cutting 
bit,  which  can  be  lifted  with  a  block  and  fall  suspended  from  a 
light  tripod.  The  other  method  consists  in  using  a  "  sand  piunp  " 
or  "  pipe  bucket "  with  a  valve  at  its  bottom.  Lifting  and  drop- 
ping a  sand  pump  with  shArt,  quick  strokes,  will  fill  it  with 
material  not  too  large  to  pSse  its  valve.    \ 

Tests  made  by  boring  boles  require  carefnl  observation  and 
intelligent  int«rpretation  if  tliey  are  to  prove  reliable.  In  wash 
borings,  especially  when  the  water  used  ia  under  great  pressure, 
the  natural  tendency  ie  to  indicate  coarser  material  than  Is  really 
encountered,  because  the  lliie  material  Is  carried  off,  aAd  the 
greater    portion   of  the   particles   remaining   in   the   sample   pail 
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Fig.  7.     New  York  Wb»1i  Boring  Rig.  C,OOqIc 
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are  large  iit  vi/v.  V\ay  and  silt  appear  to  be  sand  and  sand 
appears  to  lie  (.'■■'"'^'-  fo  remedj'  thie,  dry  samples  should  be 
taken  orfaHiunally,  and  the  diecharge  pipe  should  lie  covered 
with  ^ajiging  in  ordei'  to  catch  as  much  of  the  finer  material 
ae  possible. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Additional  Water  Sup- 
plies for  the  City  of  New  York,  rendered  in  1903,  by  Measrs. 
Durr,  Herring  and  Freeman,  are  given  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  hand-operated  wash-boring  machines  used  for  driving 
test  holes.  Thtre  were  four  types  of  rigs  used ;  ( 1 )  the  New 
York  Hfc  (2)  the  Boston  rig;  (3)  the  Providence  rig-,  (4)  a 
rig  designed   by, the  Commission. 

The  A'eio  Tork  rig  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7  and  is  the  outfit 
commonly  employed  about  New  York  by  the  Brooklyn  water 
department  tor  driving  2-in.  service  and  test  holes.  Thp  essen- 
tial features  are  a  heavy  wooden  base  about  2  ft.  high,  4  hammer 
guide-rods  erected  on  this  base,  a  east  iron  head  which  holds 
the  guide  rods,  and  a  small  lead  rope  wheel  through  which 
the  lead  from  the  hammer  paases  to  a  handle  with  two  cranks. 
The  hammer  weighs  about  l.'iO  lb.  and  is  automatically'  tripped. 
The  maximum  drop  is  S1^  ft.  A  %-in.  wash  pipe  and  an  inex- 
pensive 2l,^-in.  foicf  pump  with  a  delivery  of  8  to  10  gal.  of  water 
per  min.  are  commonly  used  for  this  machine.  This  size  pump 
does  not  deliver  water  at  sufficient  pressure  to  wash  up  gravel 
larger  than  peas,  however.  This  rig  does  not  permit  continuous 
washing  and  driving,  the  wash  pipe  being  advanced  several  feet 
below  the  bottom  of  the  easing,  but  it  usually  washes  holes  larger 
thiin  the  i-SHing  and  will  permit  more  rapid  progres.'i  than  will 
the  other,  rigs.     It  does  not  produce  samples  as  accurate,   how-' 

The  Boston  rig  Is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  general  it  consists  of  a 
hollow  cast  steel  driving  head,  2^in.  cHsing  with  I^-in.  aide 
discharge,  and  2  hammers  of  100  and  200  lb.  weight,  a  wash  pipe 
of  1-in.  section  and  special  wash  drills,  and  a  double-acting 
force  pump,  with  a  1^-in.  suction  hose  and  a  1-in.  discharge 
hose.  A  force  of  four  men  (one  foreman  and  three  laborers  | 
was  ri-quired,  in  addition  to  the  driver  of  the  water  wagon;  , 
two  men  worked  on  the  hammer,  one  on  the  pump  and  one  on 
the  wash  pipe  and  handling  the  water. 

The  Providence  rig  like  the  Boston  rig  is  of  the  continuous 
wash  type  but  the  method  of  operating  the  hammer  is  essentially 
different,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  9.  The  hammer  is  raised  and 
dropped  by  men  working  on  a  platform.  The  pump  successfully 
used  with  this  type  was  similar  to  those  used  on  the  Boston 
rig.     The  weight  of  the  men  of  the  platform  was  of  little  value 
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.  Fig.  8.    Boston  Wash  Boring  Rig. 
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in  lowering  tbe  casing  and  made  it  difficult  to  keep  the  easily  in 
a  vertical  position.  Tlie  same  crew  was  required  as  tor  the 
Boston  rigr 

The  rig  finally  adapted  by  the  commission  is  iUuHtrated  tn 
Fig.  10.  This  was  palterDed  after  the  Boston  rig.  The  yoke 
and  small  pulleys  were  replaced  by  2  large  gin  wheels  suspended 
at  the  peak  of  a  12-ft.  pipe  derrick.  \\'ith  this  rig  it  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  dry  sainples  by  driving  a  114-iii.  pipe  3  or  4  ft. 
into  the  material  at  the  bottom  o(  the  easing.  A  force  of  4  men 
and  1  driver  was  employed  with  this  rig.  The  cost  of  the  rig 
complete  was  about  $150. 

Altogether  332  test  holes  (2-in.)  were  driven  a  distance  of 
11,606  ft.  The  total  coat  of  the  work  is  ahown  in  Table  I.  In 
the  loose  gravels  of  the  Southshore  of  Long  Island  boring  cost 
about  60  ct.  per  ft.,  but  in  the  compacted  till  on  the  northernly 
portion  where  dynamite  was  used  the  cost  ran  up  to  $2  per  ft. 
or  more.  This  work  was  more  eostiy  than  the  average  work,  for 
it  is  not  generally  customary  to  place  more  than  one  engineering 
inspector  on  several  outfits.  Moreover,  casings  are  usually  pulled 
and  the  pipes  used  repeatedly,  and  water  can  ordinarily  be  piped 
from  a  town's  supply.  The  cost  of  labor  waa  $1.75  per  day 
except  during  the  first  few  weeks,  After  deducting  15  ct.  per 
ft,  from  the  item  of  inspection,  10  ct.  per  ft.  from  that  of 
teams,  and  10  ct.  per  ft,  front  cost  of  pipe,  the  total  cost  reduces 
to  H6  ct.  per  ft.  which  is  probably  nearer  the  usual  cost  of 
such  work. 

TABLE   I,    COST  OP  LONG   ISLAND   WS18H   BORING 

Coat  per  ft. 

Total  "dXlt 

Ilem  coal  (11,606  ft.) 

SuperinWndence,  inspection,  enBineering  t  2,816  K.M3 

Labor:    forrmen,    |3    and   (3.B0    per   day;    laborers. 

tl.50.snd  (1.75  B,ff74  0.«T 

Teama:  13  and  (3.50  per  d»j  1,612  0.13» 

TranBporUtion,  far™,  liwry,  (reighl,  axpreae   5S0  0.048 

Cost  and  renlsl  of  boring  rigs   619  0.053 

Two-in.  iii|ie,  i«rforat<d  pipe,  points  1,724  0.14S 

Uisc,  e>:[>et>BfB,  eample  bottlee.  cases,  bluling.  etc.  316  0.02T 

ToUte    112.71a  .    (Lew 

Wash  Borlngi'  TStv  York  State  Canal  were  made  along  the 
possible  routes  of  a  proposed  ship  canal  in  New  York  between 
the  Great  l«kes  and  tbe  Hudson  Biver,  as  described  in  Engineer- 
ing nnd  Conlraclinff,  Mar.  27.  11107.  A  very  complete  abstract 
of  that  article  is  given  in  my  "Handbook  of  Cost  Data." 

Cost  of  Well  Drill  Borings  at  Stanley  Lake.    I  am  indebted  to 
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a   report   by   M.   E.   Witham   published    in   Engineering   Record, 
Nov.  27,  1909,  for  the  following  data  of  the  method  and  cost 

"of  making  vash   drill   borings  for   the  Stanley   Lake  Dam   near 

Denver,    Colorado.    This   dam   had   a,    length    at   the    crest    of 

B,140  ft  and  a,  test  hole  was  sunk  ever;  200  ft.  on  the  axis  of 

.    the  dam,  and  at  intervals  of  100  ft.  on  the  line  of  the  outlet 

'  stnioture  under  the  dam  to  depths  of  from  20  to  80  ft.  The 
site  of  the  borrow  pits  from  which  material  was  to  be  taken  was 
also  bored. 

The  drill  used,  of  the  spudding  type,  was  a  No.  4,  8-hp., 
combination  hollow-rod  Cyclone  machine,  mounted  on  a  4- wheeled 
truck.  Holes  2^  in.  in  diameter  were  drilled  with  I)^-in.  hollow- 
rods  having  a  center  bore  of  ^  in. 

The  operating  force  consisted  of  a  drill  runner,  a  fireman,  and 
a  sample  collector.  Coat  and  water  were  delivered  by  team. 
Coal  cost  $3  per  ton  at  a  mine  7  mi.  distant.  The  water  was 
brought  from  adjacent  irrigating  ditches.  The  drill  runner  re- 
ceived $S  per  day  and  board,  the  Oreman  $2,  -the  sample  col- 
lector {3,  and  the  team  and  driver  regularly  employed  $4. 
Extra  teams  ajid  drivers  cost  at  the  rate  of  80  ct.  per  day 
for  the  entire  time  occupied  by  the  work.  The  first  6  days  were 
occupied  largely  in  putting  the  drill  in  proper  shape.  The 
average  time  consumed  in  taking  down  the  drill,  moving  200  ft. 
and  setting  up  was  2  hr.  and  cost  about  $3.  In  satisfactory 
material  drilling  cost  30  ct.  per  ft.  of  hole;  about  10  ft.  of  hole 
per  hr,  waa  drilled.  In  troublesome  material  where  casing  was  ' 
required  the  cost  waa  60  ct.  per  ft. 
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Cost  of  «a  ft.  at  tO.27 HtJW 

Total  tor  2,4S1  ft.  drilled: 

Salariw    t   5«T.OO 

Board    I3JJ0 

CoKl     ■S.K 

Te«mB    i30.00 
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tl.U2.« 
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Cost  of  Borlagt  at  Crlitobal,  Panama.  E.  B.  Kamopp  gives 
the  following  infoTmB.tion  in  Enginetring  News,  June  16,  IBIO. 

Wnsh  drill  and  diamond  drill  borings  were  made  to  determine 
the  umterial  beneath  a  proposed  dock  for  the  Panama  Bailroad 
at  Cristobal.  The  pipe  used  in  earth  consisted  of  a  line  of 
casing  2^  in.  in  diameter,  in  the  interior  of  which  was  a  line 
of  hollow  rod  1'^  in.  in  diameter.  A  tripod  derrick  drum  and 
wheel  attachment  was  employed  for  hoisting  the  pipe.  The  tri- 
pod was  of  2  X  4  in.  end  4x4-in.  timber,  and  was  18  ft.  high. 
Sis  men  were  able  to  carry  it  when  folded.  The  caaing  was 
made  in  5-ft.  lengths  with  flush  joints,  the  first  section  having  a 
Baring  toothed  cutting  edge.  In  sinking,  this  pipe  was  revolved 
with  chain  tongs,  and  was  assisted  occasionally  in  its  descent 
by  an  iron  jar  weight  of  100  lb.  The  hollow  rods  were  5  and 
10  ft.  in  length,  the  lowest  one  being  fitted  with  a  chopping  bit 
and  the  top  one  with  a  water  swivel.  In  work  where  the  wash 
drill  process  was  too  alow  to  be  economical,  a  hand-power  dia- 
mond drill  was  used.  For  details  of  diamond  drill  outfita  and 
the  method  and  cost  of  their  operation  see  my  "  Handbook  of 
Sock  Excavation." 

For  boring  holes  under  water  a  staging  was  erected  on  piles. 
Water  was  obtained  from  the  city  mains,  Boring  operation 
occupied  7  months,  and  over  a  length  more  than  a  mile  235  holes 
were  drilled. 

The  equipment  comprised  3  drills,  each  operated  by  a  white 
foreman  and  6  negro  laborers.  Pipe  laying,  staging-building, 
the  handling  of  material,  and  all  surveying  work  was  done  by 
an    extra  gang  of   0   to    10    laborers.    Foremen    received   tlSO 
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gold  per  month  and  laborers  13  to  18  ct.  United  States  eijrreiicj 
per  hr.     A  recorder  and  draftsman  were  aleo  employed. 

The   following   table  gives   the   total   cost   and   the   amount   of 
work  done. 


l.m  ft,  of  rock  barings,   at  t2,6M 

.«. 

3:087.42 

lS,«Kl.i  ft.  Toul  at  average  c 

mt  »7. 

1»  per  ...... 

..»lB.I)04,fl7 

Omtp«rft. 

Earth  Bock 

Bupemiion   snd  surcharge 

....     » 

<IM 
*7 

i 

W-2Z7 

Bep«ir»     

.083 

TotalB    

....    I0.6S7 

12.538 

Waili  BotlBEi,  WlnnlpCK  Aqiudutt.  Douglas  L.  McLain,  In 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  April  T,  1916,  gives  the  following: 
Waah  boringB  were  made  for  the  Intake  Site  and  at  the  Faleon 
River  Croseing  with  a  "  etring  of  toola"  which,  thougli  eomplete 
for  the  purpose,  waa  not  aa  elaborate  ai  that  necessary  for  deep 
drilling.  The  list  of  equipment  with  cost  of  same,  given  in 
Table  I,  may  be  used  for  reference  when  similar  work  is  con- 
templated. 


QuBDtit;  and  description 
GO  ft.  2U-in.  extra  heav^  pipe  (drive  casiDg)  In  K-ft.  lengths. 

Cutting  and  threading  iiipe  

SO  ft.  IU-Id.    hear]'    pipe,    &re    4-ft.    leoglhi    and    six    bll. 

Cutting  and  threadine  pipe  

10  !W-in.  couriings   

11  IW-in.   couplings   

1  malleable  IW-in.  t**  

1  double  run  10-in.  wooden  Mock  

60  K.  tin.  maniU  rope,  per  lb 

1  hand  farce  pump  R.  470  — 30  gal.  per  minute  

2  24-in.  Stillson  wrencbea   

IG  ft.  IK-in.  diacharge  hose  

80  ft.  Jin.  Boctton  hose  


eoupBne  for 

In,  EuafiiDE  . 
pippTe  , 
iipple  .. 


1  drive  weight  7  in,  diameter  by  IB  In.  long.  2-in.  hole  all 
the  «a;  through  long  dimenaion,  widened  to  3U  in. 
from  4  In   below  top  to  lop  

Sfl.  of  H-in.  tieiilile  wire  rope  for  handle  E,60 
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Qnantlty  and 

Z  lU-in.    Fboppint 

B  in.  fong   .. 

G  iJstFB    lutobennmn' 


rubb(«a,    two 
2%-in.'io'iik-hi."i 


Steel  spindles  for  fame,  ]>er  lb 

Z  Bleeve  couplings,  H4-tn.  W.  T 

3  rfwve  cottplingB,  2!4-in,  W.  T 

2  1K-in.  nipples,  «  in.  long  

i  Ii^-in,  to  l^-in.  rednclag  couplinga  . 
!Hi-in.  nipplt^  6  In.  long 

1  piDt'in»hine'aii,**MmVli'.'!!"!"!"!!!! 

1  rficoVering  Up    ,.' '.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.['.'.'.['. 


1  sir  tiglit  hestrr  ... 
I  Itmeth  ntOTO  i>lpe  . 
S  chain  tonge,  No.  33 


back)    for    piston    i 


Toul  tins* 

With  this  equipment,  the  process  of  sinking  the  test  holes  was 
very  nimple  and  UHUall;  was  an  follows: 

The  derrick  or  tripod,  consistinf;  of  three  logs,  was  set  up 
over  the  station  where  a  hole  was  cut  through  the  ice  and  tiie 
depth  of  water  obtained  by  sounding.  After  this  suitable  length 
of  easing  was  put  down ;  at  the  same  time  a  hole  for  the  pump 
suction  WHS  made  and  a  fire  started  in  the  heater  to  warm 
water,  which  facilitated  the  thawing  of  the  tools.  Then  dtil! 
rods  of  the  required  length  with  chopping  hit  on  lower  end  and 
hoistini;  water-swivel  on  upper  end  connected  to  derrick-rope 
and  by  hose  to  the  force-pump,  were  put  down  inside  the  casing. 
The  pogition  of  the  bottom  of  the  casing  and  the  drill  rods 
having  been  noted,  the  drill  rods-  were  churned  up  and  down  by 
means  of  rope  over  block  attached  to  tripod.  At  the  same  time 
water  wsb  forced  down  the  center  of  these  rods  to  the  outlet 
in  chop  ping- bit  and  then  up  "between  the  rods  and  the  casing. 
The  chopped  material  brought  up  by  the  water  jet  was  noted 
hy  the  leader  in  chaise  of  the  work.  To  sink  the  casing,  chain 
tongs  were  attached  and  it  was  rotate<l.  This  rotation  or  turn- 
ing of  the  casing  to  keep  it  free  from  sticking  to  the  material 
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drilled  through,  waa  the  detail  that  added  moat  to  the  speed  of 
work,  not  onlj'  in  sinking  the  casing,  but  more  especially  in  the 
pulling  of  the  pipe.  This  method  of  sinking  the  casing  was  not 
pracHcal  at  all  times  and  in  such  cases  the  drive  weight  was 
used  to  pound  the  casing  dawn.  After  it  had  been  used  it  was 
necessary  to  use  two  jacks  to  draw  the  pipe.  As  the  hole  was 
sunk  either  by  rotation  of  casing,  or  driving,  constant  wat«h 
was  kept  ot  the  position  of  the  bottom  of  the  casing  and  the 
drill  rods,  together  with  careful  note  of  the  materials  brought 
up  by  the  water  jet.  For  this  particular  piece  of  work  at 
Indian  Bay  it  was  found  advantageous  to  use  a  force  of  one 
leader  or  foreman  and  four  laborers. 

The  progress  that  can  be  made  under  winter  conditions  and 
the  cost  of  same  is  given  in  Table  II,  This  gives  total  and  aver- 
age figures  on  the  footage,  the  materials  encountered  and  the 
labor  and  food  costs  and  should  be  of  use  for  information  when 
similar  work  is  contemplated.  The  force  on  this  work  usually 
consisted  of  I  topographer  at  $3,65  and  3  laborers  at  $2;55  each, 
or  1  foreman  at  $2.80  and  4  laborers  at  $2.70.  The  work  was 
done,  with  the  exception  of  one  day  in  December,  between  Jan. 
9  to  Feb.  27,  1014.  The  thickness  of  ice  ranged  fairly  gradually 
from  1.46  ft.  on  Jan.  B  to  2,60  on  Feb.  9.  On  that  day  the  tem- 
perature dropped  to  —33°  and  work  was  discontinued  until 
Feb.  24,  when  the  temperature  was  +5"  at  7  a.  h.  and  the  thick' 
ness  of  ice  was  3.17  ft. 

TABLE  II.    WASH  BORIMOS  AVERAGE  COST  DATA  FOB 

WINNIPEG  AQUEDUCT 
Depth  ot  —  Totab  Avetace    . 


,  water  ftnd  msWrUI    LSCT.S  47.0 

i.aoor  ana  tooa  coal   M04.7B  116.00 

OoBt  p«r  ft.  below  Uke  bottom  fO.Hl 

Total  cost  per  ft,  of  caeins  in  icf.  water,  materia) $0,SI8 

Wash  Borlnc;t  for  Railway  Valuation  Work.  George  H. 
Burgess,  in  Engineering  Netci-Record,  April  5,  1917,  gives  the 
following:  Like  other  roads  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  sec- 
tions —  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  for  example  — 
where  tliere  has  been  much  subsidence.  The  records  showed  much 
of  this,  but  were  incomplete.  Wash  borings  were  resorted  to, 
and  the  company  profited  more  or  less  by  the  experiences  of 
ether   roads   that   faced   the   problem  .sooner.     Bids   were   asked 
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for,  but  thejr  contained  eo  many  conditions  t^t  the  conquiny 
decided  to  do  the  work  by  company  forces. 

Two  simple  outfits  wer«  made  in  the  eompaay's  shops.  In 
addition,  two  Sheffield  hand-cars  and  four  standard  track  jacks 
were  bought,  and  a  6  x  20-ft.  scowboat  was  built  for  uae  where 
the  fill  crosses  bays  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  working  force  consisted  of  one  foreman  at  $2.BS  per  day, 
five  men  at  $2.75  and  a  recorder  at  $50  per  month.  The  fore- 
man and  his  men  were  also  allowed  $1  ea«b  per  day,  and  they 
lived  in  a  maintenance-of-way  boarding  car,  cooking  their  own 
meals.  They  were  company  bridge  carpenters.  The  recorder  was 
a  rodman  from  the  survey  parly,  and  his  expenses  were  about 
{2.25  per  day.    The  cost  of  boring  outfits  was  as  follows; 

2  douHe  A-frame  drillini  ontfita  KMSi 

4  BtBDdird  iTMli  JBi^  KM 


TotM    VM 

In  a  report  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  company's  valuation  ' 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  outfits  can  be  used  to  great  advantage 
by  the  maintenance-of-way  department  when  the  valuation  de- 
partment is  through  with  them. 

By  the  use  of  the  outfits  over  an  aggregate  of  about  12  miles, 
1,B70,8S3  cu.  yd.  of  filling  material  and  46,603  cu.  yd.  of  riprap 
were  discovered;  -  This  work  was  done  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,670 
exclusive  of  plant  investment  or  at  a  cost  of  31.82  ct.  per  tin.  ft. 
inclusive,  or  25.66  ct.  exclusive,  of  the  recorder.  The  total  cost 
per  yd.  of  alt  material  disclosed  was  less  than  0.1  ct,  per  cu.  yd. 

Wash  Borings  on  the  Astaokan  Dam  Site.  A  paper  by  J.  S. 
Langtham,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  23,  1009,  de- 
scribes the  methods  used  in  making  wash  and  diamond  drill  bor- 
ings for  the  Aahoken  dam  site  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  The 
diamond  drill  work  is  described  in  my  "  Handbook  of  Rock  Ex- 
cavation," as  are  also  the  pressure  testa  of  the  bore  holes  to 
determine  the  seaminess   of  the  rock. 

The  methods  used  to  interpret  results  of  wash  boring  on  this 
work  were  of  special  interest.  One  man  was  able  to  take  care 
of  four  boring  rigs,  and  one  test  pit,  and  to  take  ground  water 
observations  on  c<»npleted  holes.  He  took  sample*  on  holes  in 
progresa,  water  observations  on  completed  holes,  assisted  in  lo- 
cating holes  and  made  monthly  estimates  on  test  pits.  A  one- 
horse  conveyance  was  u^ed  to  travel  from  one  boring  to  another, 
when  they  were  at  some  distance,  and  also  to  carry  core  boxes, 
sample  bottles,  marking  boards,  etc. 
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Dry  and  wash  samplee  were  placed  in  small  bottles,  corked  aad 
carefully  labeled.  Tiieee  were  placed  in  drawers  wbich  were 
systematically  arranged  and  so  subdivided  that  the  samplM 
from  any  hole  could  be  readily  found. 


Fig.  11.    Outfit  for  Making  Waah  Borings  on  Ashokan  Dam  Site, 
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room  for  four  rows  of  core  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  together 
with  tliree  shelves  for  three  rows  eacb.  A  box  would  hold  about 
37  ft,  of  core,  which  gener&lt;  representa  about  40  ft.  of  actual 
drilling. 

The  eore  was  labeled,  boxed  and  stored  in  a  email  portable 
building  sbelved'on  all  sideH,  where  the  core  boxee  were  properly 
painted  with  number  and  depth  of  hole.  Here  they  were  readily 
available  for  future  in8pecti<»i.  In  addition  to  the  core  Imiefi. 
cabinets  containing  drawers  were  provided  for  filing  the  samples. 

Instructions  to  Itttpectors  of  Borings.  A  copy  of  the  following 
iABtriictionB  was  given  to  each  inspector  fur  hie  guidance: 

These  borings  and  test-pits  are  being  made  to  ascertain;  The 
character  of  the  overlying  material;  the  elevation  of  bed-rock; 
the  quality  of  this  rock  and  incidentally  all  data  that  would  aid 
in  the  selection  of  the  best  dam  site. 

In  order  to  get  an  accurate  determination  of  the»e  conditions 
much  depends  upon  the  faithfulness  and  good  judg^nent  of  the 
olieerver.  Hla  interpretation  of  the  material  must  be  based  on 
the  samples  taken  and  careful  observation  of  the  mechanical 
'  operationsi  of  the  machines  and  the  wash  which  comes  up  through 
the  casing.  The  following  are  some  of  the  general  rules  which 
the  inspector  should  be  careful  to  note. 

1.  Observe  very  cgjefullj  the  character  of  the  material  washed 
up  and  the  color  of  the  escaping  water.  Upon  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  above  depmds  very  much  the  value  of  the 
test  hole;  for,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  accurate  the  samples 
miy  be,  the  true  nature  of  tbe  ground  is  best  obtained  by  ob- 
serving the  mechanical  operations  involved.  For  instance,  the 
wash  may  be  clayey  while  the  sample  will  contain,  no  trace  of 
claf ;  but  the  observer  sliould  record  clay  present  as  noted  from 
the  discoloration  of  the  escaping  water. 

2.  Take  a  sample  for  every  ID  ft,  driven  and,  if  the  material 
changes   rapidly,    a   sample    should    be    taken    at   every    decided 
change.     Should  less  than   10  ft.  be  made  in  a  day,  one  sample 
will  then  be  sufficient.     There  are  two  methods  of  taking  samples   . 
of  materials.     A,  the  dry  method,  B,  the  wash  method. 

A,  the  dry  metkod,  is  by  far  the  more  satisfactory  when  very 
accurate  results  arc  required.  It  is,  however,  an  expensive  and 
tedious  method  of  procuring  results.  A  1^-in.  perforated 
wrought-iroD  pipe  is  driven  into  the  material  below  the  casing. 
The  pipe  has  holes  in  it  so  that  the  water  may  be  easily  displaced 
when  the  sample  of  compact  material  enters  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe.  Fot  sand  or  material  which  would  fall  out  of  the  sample 
pipe  on  being  lifted,  a,"  sand  spoon  "  is  used,  a  pipe  with  a  closed 
poibted  end,  with  a  slit  or  opening 'about  1  ft.  from  the  point.. 
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Tills  is  driven  into  the  material,  and,  on  pulling  it  up,  the  sand 
enters  the  spoou  and  is  so  brought  to  the  surface.  In  this  waj' 
the  material  is  obtained  just  as  it  exists. 

B,  the  ioagh  method,  is  as  follows;  In  a  tub  or  a  half-barrel 
with  a  glass  panel  in  one  side,  the  wash,  which  comes  up 
through  the  casing,  is  allowed  to  flow.  If  conditions  are  right 
and  the  tub  becomes  full,  it  is  placed  at  one  side  and  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  water.  The  action 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  decided.  It  takes  about  30  min. 
to  settle,  while  with  no  acid,  it  would  take  half  a  day.  The 
settlement  of  the  material  may  be  seen  through  the  glass  panel. 
When  settled,  siphon  off  the  dear  water  and  the  washed  sample 
remains.  Fill  a  sample  bottle  with  the  material,  label  with 
date,  depth  of  hole  and  description  of  material. 

Take  dry  samples,  owing  to  their  expense,  only  of  material 
which  may  be  regarded  as  porous,  t.  e.,  sand  and  gravel,  sand, 
or  sand  with  a  little  clay;  otherwise  the  wash  sample,  combined 
with  the  proper  observations,  will  serve  all  general  purpoaee. 
liever  take  a  sample  directly  after  a  blast,  nor  when  the  wash 
pipe  is  too  far  ahead  of  the  casing.  The  best  time  is  when  the 
wash  pipe  is  about  3  in,  ahead. 

3.  Make  a  concise  record  of  the  action  of  water  in  all  boring 
operations.  Should  the  water  forced  down  the  wash  pipe  fail 
to  come  to  the  surface  again,  it  should  be  recorded  aa  "  losing 
water."  This  would  signify  that  the  material  is  water  bearing 
or  porous,  or  it  may  be  a  seam  or  cavity  such  as  may  exist  in 
rock.  Should  the  water  stay  at  the  top  of  the  pipe  it  would  show 
the  impervious  nature  of  the  underlying  material.  The  water 
may  flow  out  of  the  top  of  the  casing,  indicating  that  a  stream 
of  water  has  been  encountered  with  a  greater  head  than  that  in 
the   pipe. 

4.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  report  a  material  as  "  clay  and 
sand,"  for  clay  and  sand  in  different  proportions  and  under 
different  conditions  may  vary  from  a  very  soft  material  to  bard- 
pan.  They  may  be  stratified  or  exist  as  separate  pockets  or 
closely  intermingled,  and  all  these  conditions  may  be  upset 
when  water  is  present.  A  proper  description  should  read  as 
follows; 

From  90  to  100  ft, —  Hardpan,  t,  e.,  clay,  small  stones  and 
boulders  in  a  very  compact  mass.  Must  use  dynamite  almost 
constantly  in  order  to  make  any  progress. 

From  100  to  140  ft. —  Clay  and  sand.  Material  very  soft,  the 
weight  of  rods  being  suffieient  to  penetrate  material  which 
stands  up  well  and  does  not  fill  in  when  casing  is  removed. 

5.  The  inspector  must  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  large 
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boulders  esisting,  and  should  congtantlf  be  on  the  lookout  for 
indicatioDs  of  them  in  the  drilling. 

Nov«:  In  this  locality  bouldera  greater  than  20  ft.  in  any 
dimenaion  were  not  met  with,  but  some  were  found  that  were 
10  or  12  ft.  through.  Consequently,  when  bedrock  waa  reached, 
it  was  decided  to  drill  20  ft.  to  make  certaio  it  was  not  a 
boulder. 

Conctutioita. —  The  experience  gained  in  the  borings  at  the 
Ashofcan  Reservoir  !ed  to  the  following  conclusions; 

1.  A  washed  sample  without  proper  observatibns  was  of  no 
value  BB  a  record,  while  greater  weight  given  to  the  inspection 
of  the  boring  operations  would  approach  the  actual  conditions 
much  nearer. 

2.  A  dry  sample  was  more  satisfactory,  but,  without  the  in- 
spector's observatioiis,<waa  not  suflicient. 

3.  Invariably  the  proportion  of  clay  given  in  boring  records 
was  too  small. 

4.  The  coarser  materials,  such  as  boulders,  cobbles,  etc.,  were 
not  given  enough  weight. 

5.  Small  stones  would  be  chopped  up  by  the  bit  and  on  com; 
ing  up  through  the  casing  would  be  interpreted  as  sand. 

6.  If  water  was  lost  it  was'in  a  pervious  material  or  water- 
bearing stratum  with  little  or  no  clay  p^e^jent,  or  a  seam  in  rock. 

7-  If  mat«rial  was  recorded  as  "  sand  and  gravel "  with  no 
loaa  of  water,  it  was  probably  an  incorrect  record,  for  clay  gen- 
erally was  present. 

6.  The  percentage  of  core  obtained,  everything  else  being  equal, 
varied  directly  with  the  haidness  of  the  rock. 

0.  A  larger  percentage  of  core  was  possible  with  a  bit  of 
large  diameter. 

10.  The  conglomerates  and  harder  sandstones  yield  nearly  95%, 
while  the  softer,  loose  and  tilted  shales  yield  less  than  2S% 
of  core  at  best. 

11.  A  good  hard  rock  suitable  for  foundation  or  construction 
may  be  granular  or  nodular  in  texture  and  consequently  give 
very  little  core  and  that  very  seamy.  This  core  would  be  re- 
corded as  seamy  and  would  give  a  false  impression  of  actual 
characteristios. 

12.  The  amount  of  core  should  be  but  a  small  factor  in  a 
general  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  rock.  Tlie  improper 
setting  of  a  bit,  excessive  vibration  of  the  rods,  too  strong  a  force 
of  water,  or  the  grinding  away  of  the  core,  will  reduce  the 
amount  obtained. 

13.  Vertical  seams  will  reduce  the  amount  of  core.  One  case 
is  worthy  of  mention:     Ten  feet  tiad  been  drilled  and  the  working 
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of  the  machine  showed  no  unusual  conditionB.  On  pulling  vp 
the  pore  barrel,  it  was  found  that  onLy  1  ft.  of  core  had  been 
obtained.  A  weighted  tape  was  dropped  into  the  hole  to  see 
whether  any  core  was  left,  but  the  hole  was  found  clear  and 
empty.  By  careful  inKpeetion  of  the  core  that  was  obtained,  the 
presence  of  a  vertical  seam  was  diseovered.  The  machine  showed 
no  indit-ationa  of  soft  rock  or  horizontal  seams  in  the  running, 
the  wash  came  up  throughout  the  run  with  good  blue-stone  cut- 
tings. It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  bit  had  been  in  a 
vertical  seam  and  was  cutting  good  rock  with  its  outside  dia- 
monds and  consequently  no  core  waa  made  and  a  report  to  that 
effect  was  aent  to  the  otHce. 

-14.  It  is  possible^  from  inspection  to-  see  whether  detached 
pieces  of  core  are  broken  mechanically  or   whether  spams  exist. 

15.  Boulders  greater  than  12  ft.  in  vertical  dimensions  were 
not  encountered  in  the  glacial  till  of  this  section. 

Boring;  with  Angers.  A  common  wood  auger,  welded  on  to 
the  end  of  lengths  of  gas  pipes  or  other  rods  and  turned  by  men 
with  levers,  may  be  sunk  from  25  to  100  ft.  in  ordinary  earth. 
VVhen  sand  is  the  material  to  be  penetrated,  an  oLter  casing  of 
pipe  may  be  driven  with  mauls  or  weights  in  order  to  prevent 
the  sides  of  the  hole  from  caving  in,  Hardpan,  gravel  and  diffi- 
cult materials  cannot  be  penetrat«d  by  augers.  For  ordinary 
materials,  however,  this  method  will  give  fair  results  if  the 
observations  are  made  with  care  and  intelligence.  8ome  so- 
called  earth  augers  are  not  true  augerH  but  are  really  spoons 
or  pods  which  are  twisted  or  driven  down  into  the  soil  and  then 
raised  for  removal  of  the  spoil.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
drive  the  spoons  or  augers  too  deeply  without  raising  them  for 
cleaning.  All  devices  of  this  character  tend  to  show  the  earth 
penetrated  as  being  more  compact  than  it  really  is. 

A  Simple  Boring  Seviee.  In  commenting  upon  the  failure  to 
investigate  the  foundation  of  a  high  embankment  in  Enffineeriity 
and  Oiiniracting,  May  17,  1911,  the  writer  descrilied  a  very  sim- 
ple boring  device.  The  instrument  is  a  bar  of  hexagon  or  octagon 
steel,  the  end  of  which  is  swedged  and  enlarged  at  the  butt  and 
tapered  to  a  point  at  the  ends;  the  aides  of  the  head  are  corm- 
gated  with  a  cutting  edge.  (Fig.  12.)  On  the  opposite  end  the 
bar  has  a  T  handle  riveted  firmly  to  the  shank,  and  this  shank 
or  rod  may  be  20  to  25  ft.  long,  often  more.  The  method  of 
operating  is  to  raise  this  rod  to  a  vertical  position  with  the 
sharp  bit  on  the  ground,  and  then  by  churning  the  rod  drive  it 
into  the  earth  until  the  bit  reaches  an  obstacle.  If  continued 
churning  does  not  remove  or  penetrate  the  obstacle  in  its  path, 
several   hard   churns    will    dislodge   particles   from   the   obstru^ 
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tion,  aod  hy  twisting  the  handle  around  several  times  the  particles 
will  lodge  -within  the  cutting  edge  of  tjie  bit,  and  may  be  brought 
to  the  surface,  where  they  may  be  examined. 

In  open-cut  mining  work,  it  whb  customary  to  lay  off  a  tract 
of  land  to  be  examined  in  squares  of  tO  ft.,  bo  that  each  square 
contained  100  sq.  ft.,  staking  the  comers.  At  each  stake  sound- 
ings were  taken  to  tlie  ore  bed.  Two  men  were  sufficient,  and 
tbey  were  capable  of  sounding  from  10  to  Id  boles  per  hr. 


Pig.  12.    Sketch  of  Device  for  Boring. 

A  Hand  Auger  for  Prospecting.  The  hand  auger  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations,  from  Engineering  and  Contraeling, 
Jan.  19,  1010,  was  developed  by  Baird  Halberatadt,  engineer  and 
geologist,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  in  the  course  of  his  work  in  prospecting 
some  new.  coal  fields  in  West  Virginia. 

The  toot,  Fig.  13,  consists  essentially  of  four  parts  —  a  heavy 
auger,  a  handle,  a  cutting  bit  and  a  number  of  sections  of  l-in. 
gas  pipe  (one  8  ft.,  the  others  3  ft.  in  length),  threaded  at  both 
ends  and  fitted  with  ferrules.  The  auger  is  made  of  ^4''"-  '^teel, 
4  turns  in  13  in.,  rounded  and  threaded  to  fit  the  ferrule,  and  to 
this  are  screwed  the  sections  of  pipe  as  the  depth  of  the  bole 
increases.  It  has  been  found  well  to  have  the  lirst  section  made 
longer  than  the  others,  as  the  handle  can  be  passed  up  and  down 
as  required  without  entirely  uncoupling  it,  as  becomes  necessary 
when  passing  over  a  ferrule.     The  handle  is  made  in  two  sections, 
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as  Bhown  in  the  drawing;  the  joining  ends  are  held  finnlf  b; 
two  bolts,  and  a  circular  bole  drilled  of  a  diameter  slightly  leas 
than  that  of  the  pipe.  With  the  bolta  tightened  up  fully,  the 
pipe  will  twist  before  the  handle  will  slip  around  the  pipe. 

For  holes  exceeding  10  ft.,  when  loose  rock  is  encountered,  a 
cutting  bit  replaees  the  auger  until  the  obstruction  is  passed 


Fig-  13.    Auger  for  Making  Te«t  Boriogs. 

through.  It  has  been  found  that  greatei  speed  can  be  made 
by  using  for  holes  where  obstructiona  are  met  at  a  depth  of 
less  than  10  ft.  and  more  than  4  ft.  Ordinary  jumpers  are  mads 
of  1^-in.  octagon  steel  of  good  quality.  The  bits  are  of  the 
round  rather  than  triangular  shape.  Two  of  these  are  usually 
carried  with  the  party,  one  6  ft.  and  the  other  10  It. <  Ions.  ^^ Fig. 
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14  fully  explains  the  forms  of  each  of  the  parts.  Any  good 
■  colliery  blacksmith  shotild  be  able  to  make  one  at  a  coat  not 
to  exceed  $15. 

The  outfit  consists  of  2  auger  bits  (one  for  any  emergency, 
although  but  two  or  three  were  broken  in  drilling  the  66  miles 
antcrop),  a  cutting  bit,  2  jumpers  3  and  10  ft.,  one-half  dozen 
18-iD.  bastard  flies  for  sharpening  the  bUdes  of  tlie  auger,  ftn 


.  Fig.  14.    Details  of  Bits  for  Test  Boring  Anger. 

8-lb.  striking  hammer,  an  18-in.  Stilson  pipe  wrench,  a  monkey 
wrench  for  loosening  the  bolts  in  handle,  a  galvanized  iron  bucket 
and  tin  cut,  a  mattock  and  short  handle  shovel,  an  oil  cadger 
Ailed  with  lubricating  oil  for  use  on  ferrules  and  pipes,  and  b. 
short  handle  cutting  axe.        > 

Ihe  entire  outSt  can  be  carried  readily  by  a  party  of  three 
men  almost  anywhere.  In  fact  where  the  holes  are  not  far 
apart  two  men  by  making  an  extra  trip  can  transport  them.     It 
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hSB  been  found  ailvantageoua  to  use  three  ratber  than  two  men 
to  a-  crew,  as  three  can  work  to  far  better  aiivantage,  and  the 
dilference  in  cost  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  amount 
6t  work  accomplished. 

If  the  hole  ia  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  a  space  of  aay  2^  to  3  ft. 
Bqi;ar0  should  be  leveled  off  with  a  mattock  and  spade.  This 
RiveB  the  men  firm  foothold.  The  auger  (attached  to  an  8-ft. 
section  of  pipe  to  which  the  handle  is  securely  fastened)  is  put 
down  and  the  handle  turned  until  the  auger  has  cut  through 
7  or  a  in.  of  "wash";  it  is  then  removed  and  a  cup  or  two 
of  water  ia  poured  into  the  hole  and  drilling  is  resumed.  The 
purpose  of  the  water,  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  is  to  dampen  the 
soil,  but  not  to  make  it  too  wet.  The  material  cut  through  wilt 
then  cling  to  -the  auger,  filling  the  grooves,  and  the  whole  can 
1*  quickly  removed  when  the  auger  is  withdrawn.  On  each 
drawing  up  of  the  auger  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  introduced. 
The  advantage  of  the  ai^er  over  the  churn  drill  is  here  ex- 
hibited, for  with  the  former  neither  a  scraper,  swab  stick  nor 
sand  pump  is  required,  while  with  the  latter,  the  whole  maBs 
must  be  made  pasty,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  with  swab 
stick  or  in  a  sand  pump.  Another  advantage  the  auger  has 
is  that  the  sides  of  the  hole  become  packed  hard  and  no  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  from  caving  in.  Tlie  holes  drilled  with  it, 
if  covered,  remain  open  for'many  months.  The  sand  pump  was 
used  only  in  extremely  wet  holes  and  generally  it  was  only 
necessary  to  use  it  when  holes  were  drilled  near  water  level. 
Throughout  this  entire  work  the  sand  pump  was  resorted  to  in 
but  a  few  instances. 

Book  Connections  far  Aager  Sods.  These  were  used  in  mak- 
ing subsidence  tests  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  .Minneapolis  and 
Omaha  Railway,  as  described  by  M.  M.  Wilcox  in  Engineering 
yeweltecord,  May  3,  1917. 

Ab  some  of  the  holes  bored -were  more  than  50  ft.  deep,  to 
unscrew  joints  every  time  the  auger  was  pulled  up  for  cleaning 
would  have  been  slow  work.  With  the  hook  connections  the 
rods  were  disconnected  as  fast  as  they  were  lifted  from  the 
hole,  and  still  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to  become  dis- 
connected while  in  a  vertical  position. 

The  tools  used  for  the  testis  were  a  carpenter's  2-ia.  auger,  a 
2-in.  pod  auger,  a  short  drill,  two  bars,  5  and  8  ft.  long  re- 
spectively, both  of  1-in,  drill  steel,  a  supply  of  2-in.  single- 
strength  pipe  and  couplings  for  casing  the  hole  in  soil  that 
caved,  a  Channon  pipe  lifter  with  a  Little  Giant  pipe  holder, 
wooden  mauls  for  driving  the  casing,  a  shovel  and  post- hole 
digger  for   use   in   going   through   the  ballast,   a   short  piece   of 
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lieHvy  log  ch&ia  irith  hook  and  eye,  two  pipe  wrenches  and  a 
aupply  of  extpnsioii  rode.  The  augers  and  drill  each  had  a  s>iank  . 
4  ft.  long  with  &a  eye  at  the  upper  end  so  that  an  extension 
rod  could  be  hooked  on  as  the  hole  was  lowered.  These  exten- 
sion rods  were  of  l^^"'"'  round  steel,  8  ft.  long,  with  an  eye  at  one 
end  and  B  hook  at  the  other.  There  was  one  rod  4  ft.  long  to 
'  use  in  connection  with  the  longer  ones,  bo  that  there  was  never 
more  than  4  ft,  out  of  the  groiird  at  ■  time. 

The  method  followed  in  making  these  tests  was  to  put  a  hole 
through  the  ballast  with  the  shovel  and  post-hole  digger,  than 
»et  in  a  length  of  the  2-in.  casing  and  use  the  auger  the  rest 
of  the  way,  lowering  the  casing  as  the  hole  progressed.  If  the 
fill  was  of  clay  or  any  material  that  would  stand  without 
caving,  it  was  often  possible  to  complete  the  bole  with  only 
the  one  piece  of  pipe,  aa  that  would  keep  the  ballast  out  of 
the  hole.    Where  the  fill  was  dry  simd,  or  if  there  was  water 
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Fig.  IS.    Ilxtenaion  Bar  for  Boring  Anger. 

on  the  sides  of  the  fill,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  casing  close 
to  the  hottom  of  the  hole;  and  in  Bome  holes  better  progress 
was  made  with  the  casing  driven  lower  than  the  hole,  the  ma- 
terial being  bored  out  inside  of  the  casing. 

In  a  number  of  holes  small  gravel  stones  were  found  which 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  until  a  3-ft.  piece  of  1^-in.  pipe 
(the  largest  that  would  go  inside  the  2-in.  casing)  was  fitted 
with  an  eye  at  one  end  so  that  the  extension  rods  could  be 
hooked  in.  This  pipe  was  churned  up  and  down  in  the  hole 
until  the  gravel  had  become  wedged  in  the  pipe.  In  this  way  any 
stone  that  would  go  in  that  pipe  could  be  removed.  At  times 
the  stones  were  too  large  to  be  removed  in  that  way,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  the  casing  down  until  the  stone  was 
wedged  in  it.  The  casing  was  then  pulled  and  cleaned.  In  some 
holes  it  was  possible  to  replace  the  casing  without  losing  any 
of  the  hole,  but  at  other  times  it  was  found  that  from  S  to  50% 
of  the  hole  had  filled  and  would  have  to  be  bored  out  again. 

Ai^er  Borings   OB   Sewer   Constmctlan.     In   Engineering   and 
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Co»traiiti»g,  March  23,  1610,  Roger  DeL.  French  describee  tMt 
boringB  for  eewer  construction  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  wash 
borings  were  taken  on  the  line  of  propoaed  aewers  by  a  superin- 
tendent and  (usually)  four  men.  Oftentimes  a  bore  hole  could 
be  put  down  to  its  full  depth  with  a  poat-hole  auger,  but  small 
holes  required  to  be  eased  with  4-in.  pipe  and  sunk  with  a  sand 
pump.  The  cost  of  these  holes  ran  from  2  ct.  to  as  high  as  20  ct. 
per  ft.,  according  to  location,  material  penetrated  and  number 
of  holes  in  one  group.  Four  men  and  a  super! otendeut  conld 
put  down  an  average  of  ISO  ft.  per  day  of  g  hr.  in  the  clay, 
sand  and  gravel  underlying  Louisville. 

Cost  of  Test  Borings  for  the  Winnipeg  Bhoal  Lake  Aqvednot 
Much  teat  boring  waa  done  during  the  winter  of  1913-14  in  ex. 
amining  the  proposed  location  of  the  aqueduct  from  Shoal  Lake 
to  Winnipeg.    A  d«BcriptioD   of  this  vork  and  cost  data  are 
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Fig.  16.    Ice  Thickness  and  Temperature  Curves  tor  Indian  Bay, 
Shoal  Lake,  Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District,  1013-14. 

given  by   Douglas   L.   McLean    in   Engineering   and   Contraeting, 
April  7,  1915. 

This  work  was  carried  on  under  the  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions of  a  Manitoba  winter.  Maximum  ice  conditions  on  Shoal 
Lake  from  December,  1013,  to  June,  1914,  are  ahown  graphicHlIy 
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on  Fig.  le.  Tbii  chart  bIiowb  the  growth  of  the  ic«  from  day  to 
day  on  as  ice  space  kept  clear  of  all  snow.  CorreHpoadtng  to 
the  curve  of  ice  thicltneHH  ia  a,  temperature  curve  to  ahow  the 
amount  of  cold  which  produced  this  ice.  In  order  to  meamue 
this  in  degrees  below  freezing  over  a  stated  period,  the  ordinate* 
for  the  curve  were  taken  as  "  d^rees  Fahrenheit  below  freezing 
times  one  daj."  The  maximum  depth  of  ice  on  snow  covered 
portioQB  of  the  lake  was  2.3  ft.  thick  as  compared  to  3.2  ft.  on 
clear  apaee.  On  the  peat  tiogs  the  depth  of  frost  averaged  alMut 
2  ft.  The  maximum  depth  of  frost  encountered  was  3.7  ft.  in 
etmAj  soil  white  the  minimum  in  sheltered  bdow  covered  places 
was  I.S  ft. 

The  located  line  for  the  section  of  the  aqueduct  on  which 
Party  No.  3  made  borings  ran  for  the  most  part  thiriugh  a 
claj  country  covered  with  peat  t)agB.  For  the  »eveti  miles  from 
Snake  Lake  to  the  Boggy  River  the  peat  iMg  averaged  about  8 
ft.  in  depth. 

Coat  data  relating  to  a  portion  of  the  t«st  baring  work  are 
given  under  the  following  headings;  (1)  Salaries  and  tioard  al' 
lowance.  (2}  Empire  drill  costs.  (3)  Hand  auger  costs.  (4) 
Wash  boring  costs. 

BaUirieB  and  Board  AUotoance.  The  followiog  were  the  stand- 
ard rates  paid  by  the  Greater  Winnipeg  Water  District: 

Leveler,  per  monlh    '..'.'. W 

TopcgTiplier,  per  montb  T5  to  t^d 

rield  drsDghtaman,  per  moDlb  GO  to    71) 

Bodmim,  per  monlh  40  to    4E 

UmiI  cbamman,  pet  monlh  40  to    i£ 

Reu  ehainman,  per  monUi  IE 

Head  picketDun.  per  month  40  10    « 

Cook,  per  monlb   »  to    76 

Cookee.  per  month  36 

Leader,  per  dij  1.76 

Lsborer,  per  day l.BO 

•  AD  Eradee  were  boarded  free  while  in  the  fleld.  An  additional  alkiw- 
ance  of  IB  ct.  per  dtj  per  laborer  while  on  boring  vu  fiven  to  mak*  up 
(or  extra  wear  and  tear  on  raitta  and  clotbinc. 

For  the  boring  costa  given  in  this  article  a  iKHird  allowance 
of  $1.05  per  working  day  has  been  charged. 

Empire  Drill  Coata.  Total  and  average  costs  for  646  ft.  o{ 
boring  using  the  small  auger  drill  spoon  with  necessary  drill 
rods,  wrenches  and  handles  of  a  Junior  Empire  Drill  Set,  are' 
given  in  Table  I.  The  Junior  Empire  Drill  Set  ordered  by  the 
district  cost  $260  delivered  at  Winnipeg.  It  was  supplied  liy 
the  New  York  Engineering  Co.,  whose  catalog  gives  a  complete 
description  of  its  various  parts.    The  test  boles  put  down  wen; 
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at  2,000-ft.  int«rva.la,  av^rngt^d  2'2.2  ft.  in  deptb  and  cost  32.4  ct. 
per  ft.  run,  including  the  peat  in  tlie  depth. 

In  opening  up  the  holes  through  the  frozen  material  axes  were 
used  on  all  hand  anger  work,  as  tlie  axe  was  found  more  efficient 
than  a  chisel,  crowbar  or  pi«k. 

TABLE   I.    HAND   AUGEK  TEST   BORING  COST   DATA.   WINNIPEG 

AQUEDUCT 
(Small   "  Empire  DnQ "  eanh  suger  usnl  wltbout  casiDg  as  hand  aager) 
Totab 

Number  d(  holes  39.0 

Fro«t  depth  io  IbbI,  1  5B.8 

Peatdepth  in  Jfel,  2 234,1 


Total  depth  ii_  _ 

Total  depth  in  lett  ol  2.  3 


Work  done  frcim  Fob.  4-;8  — 
Arerage  dsptb  frost  |>er  bole 

Average  depth  peat  per  hole 
Average  depUi  sand  and  grav 
Arerage  depth  clay  per  hole 

Average  lolal  depth  


.    tSfUM 


AverBgl  eosl  per  dajr   tl|-™ 

Ayerage  bored,  1,  3,  4,  ffet  per  day  28,* 

Aversls  bored,  2,  3,  4,  teet  per  day  39.2 

Note.- Cost  of  auger,  axe>.  (Ic,  nol  inelnded  tn  t«>i'e. 

These  holes  were  aliout  2.000  ft.  apart  and  considerable  lime  was  required 
transporting  outfit  and  trav.ling  to  camp. 

Hand  Avger  Coats.  Table  11  S've«  the  cost  of  some  6,200  ft. 
of  boring  for  which  was  used  the  hand  augers  shown  in  Pigs. 
IT  and  IS,  These  hand  augers  give  praetieally  the  same  etS- 
cieneies  for  depths  of  15  to  20  ft,,  but  for  depths  under  15  ft. 
the  pipK'  augfr  is  the  faster.  The  rbd  auger.  Fig.  17,  oonsiBting 
of  1  auger  piece,  I  handle,  5  extension  rods  with  12  extra  bolts 
?^-in  X  114-in,,  cost  $10,70,  To  this  ahould  be  added  coat  of  a 
couple  of  spanners  and  a  handle  for  lifting. 

The  pipe  auger.  Fig.  18.  consisting  of  1  auger  piece,  5  rods 
with  couplings  and  bolts,  I  handle,  1  extra  set  of  bolts  and  2 
spanners,  together  with  2  only  %-in.  steel  ehaina  4  ft.  long,  with 
one  grab  and  one  slide  hook  attached  to  each,  cost  »I5. 
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Fig.  IT.    Hand  Operated  Rod  Auger  Used  on  Wippipeg  Shoal 
I^ke  Aqueduct. 

TABLE  II.    HAND  AUGER  TEST  BORING  COST  DATA.  WIKNIPEO 
AQUEDUCT 

ToUU  to  April  3S 

Namber  of  b<il«    370.0 

Frwt  depth  in  feet,  1  7E9.6 

Peat  depth  in  feet,  t  2,490.9 

Sand  and  graiel  deplb  In  feet.  3  68.3 

CUiy  depth  in  f«t,  1  3,162.8 

Total  dtpth  in  feet,  1,  3,  4  4,171^ 

Tots]  deptb  in  fiet,  !,  3.  4  E,902£ 

No.  of  men  per  day,  maD-daye   S3G.I 

Olal  per  day  (662.70 

SummBTy  of  resulla  to  April  !i  — 

Aierage  depth  Irost  per  hole,  feet  !.05 

Average  depth  of  p«at  per  bole,  feet  6.73 

Average  depth  of  sand  and  irarei  per  hole.  feet...  O.lfi 

Average  depth  of  clay  per  hole,  feet  I.Ot 

Average  total  deplb.  feet  1SJ5 

Average  ccwl  per  foot  run  oft.  3.  1.  ct.  1E.9 

Average  cost  per  ™»''i|8J   -'-■"•- ■ '-*3|J'S'^' 
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PJg.  18.    Hand  Operated  Pipe  Auger.  Coogic 
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Bating  with  Hollow  Pipe.  In  order  to  Bomple  the  material 
along  the  route  of  the  proposed  Boston  subway  according  to 
Snffinecring  Wmw,  Mar.  2Q,  IS04,  a  pipe  was  driven  down  and 
then  pulled  up  and  the  aoj]  retained  in  the  interior  wag  removed. 
The  depths  reached  averaged  26  ft.;  a.  maJiimuni  depth  of  38  ft. 
was  obtained.  A  amall  derrick  was  used  for  pulling  out  the 
pipe  and  also  for  lifting  the  weight  used  to  drive  it.  The 
earth  which  was  forced  into  the  pipe  during  the  driving  was  in 
turn  farced  out  bj  wat«r,  and  a  small  tube  was  inserted  into  the 
pipe  for  the  purpose  of  taJcing  out  Sftmplea. 


Fig.   IB.     Depth  of  Teat  Holes  and  Character  of  Snb-Soil. 

Cost  of  Anger  Holes  In  Oklahoma.  Mr.  F.  O.  Kirby,  in  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Jan.  14,  1914,  givea  the  method  and 
coBt  of  determining  the  soil  conditions  beneath  a  proposed  live- 
story  office  building  at  Chickasha,  Okla. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  slough  where  this  building  stands, 
and  as  the  town  grew  and  the  street  was  built  up,  the  ground 
was  filled  in.  In  general,  the  aoit  on  top  of  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  about  10  ft.  was  red  sandy  clay,  with  strata  of  gumbo 
and  hardpan  every  few  feet.  Below  a  depth  of  10  ft.  the  sand 
in    the    soil    increased.     The    high-water   mark    during    the   wet 
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Beaaon  nas  about  6  ft.  below  the  street  level,  and  the  low  poillt, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  IB,  was  about  17.6  ft. 

The  same  strata  were  found  in  each  of  the  three  test  holes. 
The  firBt  teBt  hole  was  taken  in  the  center  of  the  bafiement,  and 
the  other  two  were  taken  at  each  side  of  it. 

Holes  Nob.  2  and  3  were  made  by  «  post  auger,  uiing  pipa 
to  lengthen  the  handle.  No.  1  was  started  by  driving  a  galvan- 
ized iron  pipe  in  sections  by  leverage.  At  a  depth  of  25  ft. 
this  pipe  closed  up  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  3-in.  auger 
through  it,  nor  could  a  sand  bucket  be  used  to  clean  out  the 
pipe.  A  driver  was  then  rigged  up  by  uBiiig  a  set  of  leads  with 
a  railroad  tie  for  a  hammer.  Laborers  were  employed  to  lift 
and  drop  the  hammer,  to  drive  a  4-in.  pipe  in  lO-ft.  sections,  and 
to  take  out  the  soil  with  an  auger  and  sand  bucket. 

The  cost  of  the  three  test  hates  shown  in  Fig.  2  (totaling  91 
ft.)  is  given  below.  This  cost  is  based  on  It)t2  prices  for  ma- 
terials, the  local  union  scale  of  4S  et.  an  hr.  for  carpenters,  20 
to  2.5  ct.  for  laborers,  and  62.6  ct.  tor  the  foreman.  The  lumber 
in  the  derrick  is  not  included  in  the  cost,  as  it  was  used  In  the 
building. 


ing  lest  holes  sad  remoTiDB  wroncht  iron  iiijie, 


f  U.IS 


27  ft.  of  »  in 


Mk  (lije-... 


62  ft.  al  SMs-tn.  black  pipe M.5! 

2  coupllnga    0,S» 

1  B.  covii^\Dg''.l\\'.\\]]\\l\\"y^'.'.ll'."""'.'."l\'.'.'.\l'.l  DM 

4  cute  and  tnreadinr 1.91 

IBW-ft.  o(  %-iD.  blMk  pipe   0.7S 

ax-in.   couplinn    nis 

Ontting  and   tEreai 


mpe 


_._    pW  pull  pipe  2.00 

24  ft.  of  S-ln.  MWlng  6.00 

Total  cost  at  3  lest  holes  fUO.Oa 

Anger  Boring  with  an  Empire  DrllL  (Unffineering  and  Cim- 
tTacting,  Jan.  211,  IdOS.)  The  drilling  is  done  with  one  of 
several  tools,  adapted  to  the  particular  kind  of  material  being 
drilled  —  attached  to  the  drilling  rod.  The  tool  and  rod  aro 
operated  inside  the  casing  by  the  men  on  the  platforiq,  who 
raise   and   drop   them   like   a   "churn"   drill.     The   men   on   the 
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Pig.  20.     Sectional  View  of  Empire  Drill,  Hade  by  the  New  York 
Enj-ineering  Co.,  2  Rector  St.,  N,  Y. 
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ground  rotate  the  casing,  which  has  a  sharp  cutting  shoe  on  the 
lower  end.  The  cBslug,  with  its  burden  of  platform  and  men, 
thuB  keeps  cutting  and  siniiing  into  the  ground  several  inches 
ahead  of  the  tool.  A  horse  may  be  substituted  for  the  men  who 
rotate  the  casing. 

The  material  which  e&tera  the  casing  Is  drilled  and  forced 
into  a  sand  pump  at  the  same  time.  The  pump  is  occasionallj 
lifted  out  of  the  casing,  emptied  and  the  contents  noted. 

Four-in.  pipe  ia  generally  used,  with  a  special  coupling  that 
makpB  a  flush  joint;  that  Ih,  all  of  the  couplings  have  the  same 
outside  diameter  as  the  pipe,  which  makes  it  verj  easy  either 
to  sink  or  remove  this  casing.  Instead  of  the  4-in.  pipe  or 
casing,  3-in.  or  even  2^-in.  casing  can  be  used  if  desired,  and 
it  will  make  more  rapid  work,  but  of  course  would  give  a  smaller 

After  the  hole  is  finished,  the  pipe  ia  easily  withdrawn  be- 
cause the  casing,  having  been  constantly  rotated,  is  always  loose, 
both  while  sinking  and  removing. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  operating  this  drill  there  is  little 
else  to  be  calculated  besides  the  labor,  as  the  repairs  constitute 
a  small  part  of  the  operating  expense.  Of  the  laborers  employed, 
one  must  be  a  foreman  or  driller,  another  an  ordinary  pipeman, 
and  the  balance  of  the  crew  common  laborers.  When  the  casing 
or  piping  with  its  platform  is  rotated  with  a  horse,  instead  of 
the  men  on  the  ground,  it  effects  quite  a  saving  in  the  cost  by 
dispensiDg  with  three  or  four  men.  If  the  ground  does  not 
contain  heavy  boulders,  and  the  holes  are  not  over  35  to  40  ft. 
deep,  six  men  will  be  sufficient,  or  three  or  four  men  and  a  borse^ 

With  the  4-in.  size  hole  50  ft.  of  hole  per  day  have  been 
drilled  at  a  cost  of  30  ct.  per  ft.  Twenty-five  to  30  ft.  of  hole 
per  day  will  be  averaged  through  hard  cemented  gravel  con- 
taining boulders. 

Mr.  Thos.  G.  Ryan  used  one  of  these  Empire  hand  drills  on 
Long  Island  putting  down  a  number  of  holes  through  sand  and 
gravel,  with  occasional  strata  of  clay,  and  in  some  cases  en- 
countering large  boulders.  About  40  test  tioringa  were  made, 
each  hole  averaging  69  ft.,  the  total  being  2,4-54  ft.  The  time 
consumed  in  this  work  was  73  days,  working  0  hr.  per  day.  The 
cost  given  below  includes  the  drilling,  drawing  the  casing,  and 
moving  and  setting  up  drill,  thus  covering  a  number  of  re- 
movals over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  was: 
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3  Uboren  T3  days  M  tl.50  eieb I3S.E0 

1  horse  73  dsjB  at  |1  73.00 

Depreciation,   Interest,  renevkis  and  inotdenUlB Sl.TS 

Totnl    cost    ....; IRM.Se 

An  Empire  drill  was  used  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clareiee 
R.  Snow,  during  the  autumn  of  lOOS,  in  Colombia,  South  America. 
An  account  of  this  work  appears  in  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
June  0,  10OS. 

The  work  was  doae  with  native  peone  or  Indians,  who  had 
never  seen  machinery  of  any  kind.  The  country  in  which  the 
holes  were  being  sunk  was  covered  with  forest,  the  bush  and 
nndergrowth  in  many  places  being  very  heavy.  To  move  tlw 
drill  from  hole  to  hole  a,  narrow  path  was  cut  through  the  un- 
dergrowth 6  or  7  ft.  high.  A  small  flat  bottom  boat  was  used  to 
carry  the  drill  across  the  river,  there  being  consumed  about  half 
an  hour  to  do  this.  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Colombia  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  work  a  ateura  drill,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  moving  it  from  place  to  place. 

Four  men  were  used  to  turn  the  casing,  and  four  men  did 
the  drilling,  an  additional  man  being  used  for  cutting  trails. 
The  entire  cren  was  used  to  draw  the  casing  and  move  the  drill 
from   hole   to   hole.     The   following   is   a   record   of   seven   days' 

First  day, —  Carried  outfit  across  river  in  boat  and  began  hole 
No.  I.     Made  14  ft  in  top  soil  and  II  ft.  in  gravel  by  5  P.  u. 

Secdnd  day, —  Finished  hole  No.  1,  2.5  ft.  more  to  bed  rock, 
total,  27.6  ft.  Pulled  casing  and  began  hole  No.  2,  100  ft.  distant 
before  noon,  and  sunk  the  hole  17  ft.  deep  to  bed  rock  before  4 
p.  u.  Pulled  casing  and  moved  to  hole  No.  3,  drilling  0  ft.  in 
overburden. 

Third  day,— Finished  hole  No.  3,  24  ft.  deep.  Pulled  cosing 
and  started  hole  No.  4  by  2  r.  u.  Passed  through  12  ft.  of  over- 
burden and  10  ft.  of  sand  and  gravel  by  5  P.  m. 

Fourth  day, —  Finished  hole  No.  4,  which  was  28  ft.  deep  to 
bed  rock.  Pulled  casing,  cut  trail  and  moved  to  hole  No.  5,  300 
ft.  northeast  of  hole  No.  4,  and  started  new  hole  by  noon.  After 
drilling  17  ft.  through  overburden  an  old  buried  tree  was  struck, 
but  the  drill'went  through  it  easily.  By  5  p.  u.  22  ft.  were  made 
in  this  hole. 

Fifth  day, —  Finished  hole  No.  6,  28  ft.,  and  after  pulling  cas- 
ing began  hole  No.  0.  Got  down  14  ft.  in  overburden  and  6  ft. 
in  gravel  by  6  P.  m. 

Sixth  day, —  Finished  hole  No.  fl,  going  down  9  ft.  more  to  bed 
rock^    Moved  outfit  across  the  river  and  about  a  mile  up  the 
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riier  and  at  2  4o  started  hole  \<j  7  Md.de  ti  ft  in  ovirburden 
an  i  'I  ft   in  travel  b>   j  p  ii 

Seventh  day  —  tinisJif d  liule  No  "  2'  ft  t>  bed  rock  and 
mcned  50  ft  north  and  sunk  hole  ^o  S  22  ft  to  rutk  Started 
hole  No   9   fiO  ft   north   and  made  G  ft   m  top  soil  by  o  p  m 

Thus  m  feven  dajs  of  drilling  21 1  tt  were  drilled  an  a\«ragi- 
of  305  ft  per  da.}  It  will  be  notiMd  that  as  the  men  became 
accustomed  to  the  work    thej   improved  a  little  each  da^ 

With  the  Empire  drill  an  auger  drill  <ipi>on  ib  used  that  will 
cut  through  hard  eoilti  roots  and  aunkei  logt.  and  easih  pens 
trate-.  gravel  It  picks  up  aiij  material  and  brinfts  it  as  a  core  to 
the  BurfacB  with  a  minimum  amount  of  dititurliance  of  the  ma 
tenal  as  it  actuallj  lies  in  the  j;round  \\  ater  as  a  rule,  is 
not  used  to  astuft  ih  dnlliiiK  so  the  aiger  uill  pick  up  the  lineet 
particles  of  gold  If  it  is  deeired  to  use  uatLr  in  drilling  it  can 
te  done  The  casmg  is  pulled  bv  leiers  mth  a  ver\  simple 
device 

U  itli  wages  at  i\  per  da>  for  the  men  the  expeiiaea  uere  about 
i^O  per  da\  alloning  $1  for  iDctdeotals  the  copt  per  ft  was 
about  33  (t  At  Ameruan  wages  the  cost  would  have  been  al  out 
47  ct   per  ft 

Post  Hole  Diggers  are  not  tiue  augers  but  consist  of  a  scoop 
or  screw  nhitb  Alls  itself  as  forced  into  the  earth  nhen  hlled  it 
must  l>e  lifted  out  of  the  liole  and  dumped  As  this  must  be 
re|ieated  for  eierv  feu  inthee  of  hole  the  process  is  too  slow  for 
use  on  any  but  shallow  holes 


Fig.  21.    Post  Hole  Auger, 

A  useful  t^pe  of  post  hole  auger  is  shown  in  Fig.  21,  which  is 
taken  from  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  30,  1907. 

The  handle  on  the  small  sizes  is  4  ft.  long,  while  a  8-ft.  handle 
is  used  on  the  larger  sizes.  For  ordinary  purposes  these  lengths 
are  sutlicient,  but  for  boring  test  holes  the  handle  is  readily 
lengthened  by  attaching  additional  'pipe  of  the  same  siEe  as  the 
handle. 

With  a  lO-in.  auger,  holes  35  ft.  deep  have  been  bored,  while 
with  a  4-in.  anger  a.  depth  of  15  ft.  has  been  obtained.     Where  a 
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large  number  of  shallow  holes,  from  which  specitneiiB  sre  to  be 
tftken  are  needed,  thie  auger  should  give  excellent  results. 

In  the  isiue  of  Aug  2S,  1007,  pt^n  133,  the  coat  of  dicing  port 
holes  for  a.  fence  with  an  auger  is  given.  With  wa^e  at  31.60 
per  10  hrs.,  S4  holea  being  dug  vith  a  0-in.  auger,  the  coat  per 
hole' was  l.H  ct,  or  .7  ct.  per  lin.  ft.,  which  givei  a  coat  of 
98  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  style  of  auger  shown  in  the  cut  ia  made  of  two  steel  bladea, 
each  blade  with  two  cutting  edges.  The  bladea  interloi^  at  the 
bottom  in  the  notches  made  for.  that  purpose,  thus  holding  the 
dirt,  which  fa  releaaed  by  rapping  the  flat  side  of  the  blade  on 
the  groimd.     The  anger  ia  made  in  ten  siies  from  3  iu.   to   14 

Boring  wltb  Post  Hole  SigBcn  on  Loue  laland.  In  teeta  for 
the  adlitional  water  supply  of  the  city  of  New  York,  aa  reported 
in  liins,  some  22  (est  pita  were  dug  near  the  South  shore  of 
Long  Island  with  4;^-in.  and  Sin.  poat  augers,  at  a  total  coat  of 
about  SU.50,  or  6B  ct.  per  hole.  The  total  numlier  of  feet  waa 
102  and  the  cost  per  ft.  therefore  amounted  to  14  ct. 

Coit  of  Post  Hole  Digger  Bortng.  Emile  Low  in  Engineering 
Newt,  March  21,  11)07,  describes  the  work  of  making  eiirth  auger 
boringH  on  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  The  tools  need  con- 
sUted  of  a  light  steel  cylindrical  pod  (8  In.  in  diameter  and 
having  a  length,  including  the  serrated  bottom  edge,  of  6  in.) 
composed  of  5  saw- ah  sped  teeth  2  in.  long.  These  teeth  were 
bent  inward  more  or  less  according  to  the  character  of  material 
penetrated.  The  rods  were  made  so  that  they  could  be  screwed 
into  a  standard  section  of  gas  pipe  S  ft.  long,  A  suitable  handle 
was  provided  to  grasp  the  pipe  with  which  the  earth  auger  waa 
turned.  The  work  of  boring  the  holes  0  in.  in  diameter  was  aC' 
complished  by  turning  the  anger  until  the  pod  was  full  of  earth, 
then  lifting  it  out  and  emptying  it.  In  suitable  soils  holes  10 
ft.  long  were  readily  bored.  In  the  work  described  4,'iO  holes  were 
driven  an  average  depth  of  13,20  ft.  The  cost  of  these  borings 
was  18.3  ct.  per  ft. 

Material,  muck,  sand,  clay  and  gravel. 

Force  employed  per  day;  three  laborers  at  $2.00;  at  times  I 
horse  and  buggy  for  transportation  of  men  and  tools,  $2.00. 
Daily  progress,  3  holes  or  40  ft. 

See  my  ■'  Handbook  of  Coat  Data  "  for  further  information. 

Cable    IMlli,     In    my    "  Handbook   of    Rock    Excavation,"   pp,  . 
262-296,  methods  and  coats  of  using  cable  drills  are  giv^i.     liiia 
method  of  drilling  consists  in  alternately  raising  a  stiing  of  tools 
which  terminate  in  a  chisel  cutting  edge  and  letting  them  fall, 
Tbe  chopping  motion  imparted  to  the  cutting  tools  enables  them 
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to  penetrate  throu^  coarse  gravel  and  bouldera  that  could  not 
be  passed  hy  the  wash  boring  method  withont  blasting. 

Dluitoiid  Drills  ere  used  for  prospecting  rock  rather  than  earth. 
Their  chief  interest  from  a  standpoint  of  earth  e](ploratidn''ib 
th%ir  use  to  distinguish  large  boulders  from  ledge  roeic. 

Cost  af  Teit  Weill  for  a  Bridge  Fonodatlon.  P.  J.  Robinson 
in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  S,  1910,  gives  the  following: 

Teat  Wells  were  bored  to  determine  the  nature  erf  the  fouada- 
tiona  tor  the  piers  of  a  bridge  over  the  American  Eiver,  Cali- 
fornia. Stagings  were  erected  from  the  side  of  an  old  bridge  and 
equipment,  which  ccwsisted  of  a  gasoline  hoist  and  drill  machine, 
wis  rent«d  from  a  1o«al  well  borer,  who  also  supervised  the  work. 
Three  crews  prosecuted  the  work  at  the  start,  ending  with  one, 
with  wages  as  follows : 


Fm™.n 


A-  suction  sand  pump,  a  design  of  the  local  shops,  wan  used 
through  the  gravel  and  cobbles  and  an  earth  auger  in  the  clav. 
The  wells  wer^  encased  with  sheet  iron  and  when  poaaible  the 
pipe  was  pulled  and  used  again.  The  prices  charged  for  this  ma- 
terial are  shown  in  the  cost  statement.  The  wide  range  in  cost 
of  the  different  sizes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  14-iD.  and  12-in. 
pipe  were  new,  while  the  10-in.  and  8-in.  were  second  hand. 

The  work  was  twice  interrupted  by  high  water,  necessitating 
the  dismantling  of  the  equipment,  and  thereby  adding  quite  ma- 
terially to  the  C' 


The  cost  of  this  work  » 


Boring  vdl  No.  2,  GJ  day 


J,  6,  inii  d»JB  .. 
ig,  »M4  days  .... 
■ick,  2  d»j>  , 


BepBiTing  derrick,  2  dHys  

UaVltig  toiM  or  tMt  weQ  soils,  4  d»fe  . 
Rental  of  wril  borinc  apiwratiu  


Material  ~ 

»,OII  ft.  B.M.  »t  |13.g3  j)CT  U |«6.« 


iber.  »,OII  ft.  B.M.  »t  |13.g3  j)ct  U 

It  iron  caains,  14  in.,  naw.  Sz  lin.  ft.  at  t2.TG, .. 
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12-in..   new.  172   Lia.   ft.  It  WJ6   t»t.00 

d-band.  4>  lln.  (t.,  M  »M. .. .        ».«> 
d-hud.  3S  lin.  (t.  at  tO^l....        IgU 

Store   dcpBrtmeat  eipenia    4S.K 

1%  of  labor  tor  bm  of  tooli  M.W        IMJt 

Total  n,mja 

So.  lia.  R.  bomd,  Sai.G  — «oal  pra  ft..  UX. 

Ot  the  Ave  welU  bored.  No.  1  and  No.  6  w«re  on  the  bank'and 
Noa.  2,  3  &nd  4  were  located  Id  the  channel  of  the  stream.  It  is 
noted  that  well  No.  3  was  the  moat  expensive  to  bore,  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  substanc^e  penetrated. 

Coit  ot  Teit  ritting:.  The  following  are  coats  given  in  the 
Engineering  aTtd  Jfwmjr  Journal  of  test  pitting  in  hard  ctaj  and 
hardpan  with  manj  large  boulders,  where  the  ground  dulls  the 
picks  rapidly.  Foreman's  wages  ware  $3;  laborers,  #2.  Two- 
inch  hardwood  plank  was  used  for  cribbing  when  necessary.  No 
superintendence  or  office  expense  charged. 

Depth,         Honrt,  Per 

Fit  (eet  labor  0«t  foot 


Filling  iiits  N»"  B."  b|  T,'  8.  S.'io' 
Fining  iiiti  Nsa.  11,  IS,  13.  14  . 


S5.M 


The  cuntrect  price  for  sinking  a  teat  pit  in  sandy  soil  and  doing 
all  neceBnarj  cribbing,  all  supplies  to  be  furnished  and  tools 
sharpened  free  of  charge,  to  20  ft.  in  depth  is  t\  per  ft.;  from 
20  t«  30  ft.,  J1.25  per  ft. 

lert  Trenohet.  Trenches  jised  in  prospecting  a  mining  prop- 
erty are  described  in  Enginetring  and  Gontracling,  Jnne  21, 
1911.  A  trench  60  ft.  long,  6  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  deep  was  exca- 
vated by  6  men  with  picics  and  shovels  in  3.2  days.  A  staging 
was  then  put  in,  three  additional  men  were  hired  to  re-handle  the 
earth,  and  the  trench  was  deepened  S  ft.  to  rock. 

The  cost  of  excavating  146.7  cu.  yd.  of  earth  from  the  trench 
was  as  follows: 

8U  men  3  daja  at  t3  %  54.<M 
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Bll  loiind-pDml  long-handled  ihoiela    t  >-TC 

Three  sqasre-point  D-faftndled  iboTeli   iM 

Six  B-lb.  drifl  pick* J  8.00 

Six  3«-in.  drift  ptok  handlu  ^ i.W 

171  n.  lumber  for  lUginE  tJD    . 

Cost  per  CO,  ;d.,  I0.9U, 

BlUIoKTitphT.  "Hand  Book  of  Rock  Excavation,"  U.  P.  Gil- 
lette.    "  CoHt  Data,"  H.  P.  Gillette. 

"Boring  Test  Holes  with   an  Auger,"  Charles  Catlett,   Trani.   . 
A.m.  Inst.  M.  E.,  Vol.  27,  1897. 

"  Methods  and  Costa  of  Wash  Borings,  Great  Lakes  and  Atlantic 
Ship  Canal  Survey,  1807-1000,"  Eng.  and  Con.,  Mar.  27,  1907. 
"  CompariBon  of  Cost  with  Two  Light  Waah  Boring  RigB,"  A.  W. 
Saunders,  Eng.  and  Con.,  Dec.  9,  1908.  "  Cost  of  Making  Test 
Borings  with  Wood  Augers,"  A.  C.  D.  Blmochard,  Bng.  and  Oon., 
Aug.  11,  1900. 


;dbv  Google 


CHAPTER  IV 
CLEAKING  AND  GRUBBrNG 

The  removal  of  trees,  brush,  and  stamps,  froin  sresfl  to'  be 
excavated  or  on  which  embankments  are  to  be  built  is  a  Bubject 
of  importance  too  little  considered  hy  exCftTating  engineers. 
Often  where  cuts  are  shallow  it  costa  more  than  the  exeavatron. 
In  spite  of  this  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  coats  of  excavation  figured 
to  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  cu.  yd.  and  the  cost  of  clearing  and 
grub1)ing  merely  jjueased  at,  or  at  the  beat,  ao  stated  fta  to  be 
valueleax.  The  reader  ia  referred  to  "  Clearing  and  Grubbtngi"  & 
250-pa(;e  book  by  the  author  of  this  work,  from  the  Hrat  chaptet' 
of  which  the  following  discussion  ia  largely  taken. 

Faeton  in  Clearing  and  Smbhlilg  Cost.  Clearing  consistfl  in 
cutting  down  and  removing  or  burning  trees  and  hniUi,  except 
the  stumps.  Grubbing,  or  stumping,  consists  in  excavating  and 
Venovipg  stumps.  The  unit  of  measure  ia  uauaMy  the  acre,  but 
occaaionally  the  square  rod  (ISO  per  acre),  and  at  other  times 
the  "great  aquare"  (100x100  ft.),  ia  the  unit  of  meSHUre  for 
grubbing.  .  In  railroad  work,  a  ''station  "  of  TOO  ft.  in  length 
and  a  width  equal  to  tliat  of  the  right  of  way  ia  usually  the 
unit  of  clearing.   . 

,  In  clearing  trees,  the  following  are  important  elements  affecting 
tiie  coat  per  acre: 

1.  Number  of  trees  ^r  acre. 

2.  Average  diameter. 

3.  Average  height. 

4.  Kind  of  tree. 

5.  DenBlty  of  *ooi. 

e.  Whether  the  logs  and  limbs  are  cut  up  and  hauled  off,  or 
are  chopped  Into  cord  wood,  or  are  burned. 

7.  Weather  conditiona. 

8.  Efficiency  of  workmen  and  wage  rate. 

9.  Size  of  job. 

:  -Unfortunately  no  published  record  of  the  coat  of  clearing  gives 
«11  these  factors,  but  many  give  a  sufficient  number  of  the  factors 
to  guide  the  reader  sufficiently  well. 

.In  grabbing  stumps,  the  following  arc  important  elements  af- 
fecting the  cost  per  acre: 

1,  Number  of  stumps  per  acre. 

2,  Average  diameter  at  cut-off.  '  ^  <       ' 

3.  Kind  of  tree.  ,  L);.i..s.jbvC:.OOglc 

4.  Green  or  dead. 
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6.  Kind  of  earth  and  d^ree  of  wetneaa. 

6.  Pulled  or  blasted. 

7.  Type  of  roots. 

S.  Burned  or  hauled  away. 

9.  Weather. 

10.  Ground  frozen  or  not. 

11.  Efficiency  of  men  and  wage  rate. 

12.  Size  of  job. 

In  addition  to  the  above  factors  the  coat  of  exceas  excavation 
required  to  Oil  atump  bole»  under  embankmenta  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Tfpea  of  Rooti,  Tap  roots  are  the  moat  difficult  to  pull  or 
blaet.  The  long-leaf  jellow  pine  of  the  South  ia  typical  of  thta 
claaa.     Hickory,  white  oali  and  black  gum  aUo  have  tap  roots. 

Semi  tap  roots  are  the  most  common  variety.  The  claas  in- 
cludea  white  pine,  poplar,  chestnut,  ash,  walnut,  peraimmon, 
Hassafraa,  various  rarieties  of  oak  and  moat  fruit  trees. 

Lateral  root  trees  are  leaa  numeroua  than  other  kinda.  This 
claas  includes  elm,  aoft  maple,  locust,  hemlock,  dogwood  and  elder. 
These  three  types  of  roots  merge  into  each  other.  Soil  condi- 
tions also  alTect  the  form  of  root  growth  so  that  an  absolute 
class iScat ion   ia   not  possible. 

Some  stumps  are  durable  and  othcra  will  rot  very  fast.  A 
stump  that  does  not  aprout  is  not  getting  any  worse  as  time 
passes,  bat  one  that  does  sprout  ia  likely  to  be  harder  to  take 
out  each  BUcceeding  season. 

For  accurate  estiraatee  of  the  coat  of  either  cleariog  or  grub- 
bing, the  number  of  trees  per  acre  should  be  known  approxi- 
mately.  If  the  trees  are  classified  according  to  size,  more  accurate 
estimating  becomea  possible.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  printed 
relative  to  clearing  and  grubbing  costs  per  tree  of  different 
kinds  before  an  entirely  inexperienced  man  can  make  a.  very 
close  estimate  of  costs  per  acre. 

In  chopping  or  sawing  trees  the  account  of  work  varies  about 
as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Therefore  the  work  done  in  cut- 
ting down  a  48-in.  tree  is  16  times  as  great  as  that  on  a  12-in. 
tree  of  the  same  kind.  If  done  entirely  by  hand,  the  total  labor 
of  clearing  away  a  4S-in.  tree  will  be  more  than  16  times  that 
required  by  a  12-in.  tree,  for  the  trunk  will  be  longer,  requiring 
to  be  cut  into  more  aectiona  before  it  can  be  moved.  Also  trMS 
of  auch  targe  diameter  are  difficult  to  handle  with  a  cross-cut 
aaw  so  that  even  the  difficulty  of  falling  increases  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  square  of  the  diameter. 

Buneitions  as  to  lEsttnatlag  Coits  of  Clearing  and  Qrabblng. 
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In  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  6,   1911,  the  author  pub- 
liBhed  the  following! 

Any  one  who  hag  not  wen  the  trees  of  western  Woshingtvn 
and  Oregon  may  find  it  ditBeiilt  to  believe  that  clearing  and 
grubbing  ban  often  etwt  more  than  $500  an  acre  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  Yet  on  a  recently  built  electric  railway  along 
Pttget  Sound  the  cutting  of  trees  and  yarding  the  toga  on  the 
right  of  way  ready  for  loading  coat  (I2B0  per  acre,  and  the  sob- 
sequent  pulling  of  stumps,  stacking  and  burning  of  all  refuse  on 
the  right  of  way  cost  $300  per  acre,  making  a  total  of  $680  per 
acre  for  logging,  clearing  and  grubbing. 

It  is  clear  that  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  acre  cost  of  remov- 
ing etumpa  can  be  made  until  at  leaat  two  elements  are  known: 
(I)  the  number  of  stumpti  per  acre,  and  (2)  the  weighted  diam- 
eter of  the  stumps.  By  "  weighted  diameter  "  we  do  not  mean 
the  average  diameter,  but  the  weighted  average  for  cost  eati~ 
mating  purposes.  To  illustrate.  Suppose  there  are  30  stumps 
per  acre,  20  of  which  measure  12  in.  in  diameter  at  the  cut-olf 
(all  diameters  should  be  given  at  the  cut-o9  and  not  at  the 
ground  level),  and  10  30  in.  in  diametec  Then  the  average 
diameter  would  be  calculated  thus; 

Total  diun. 

,  SO  St  a  in =«Oiii. 

10  »t  SO  in =aWiB. 

io  St  U  tn =S«la. 

If  we  assume  tliat  the  cost  of  blasting  stumps  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  diameter,  the  weighted  diameter  for  cost  estimating 
purposes  is  calculated  thus: 

Total  aqtuvad 


m  »t  neulT  (SO  in.  X  »  In.)  =    11.880 

This  gives  nearly  20  in.  as  the  weighted  diameter  for  ooat 
estimating  purposes. 

Having  estimated  the  number  of  stumps  per  acre  and  their 
weighted  diameter,  it  is  possible  to  approximate  the  coat  of 
blasting  them  out.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  piling  and 
burning  them,  which,  it  is  altogether  probable,  can  be  reduced 
to  a  unit  cost  per  stump  of  given  size  that  will  make  accurate 
estimating  possible.  Fallen  logs  may  be  estimated  in  cords  of 
wood  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  piling  and  burning  them  may  th«i 
become  a  matter  of  quite  accurate  forecast. 

In  estimating  clearing  and  grubbiug,  ai  fn  estimating  any 
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other  costs,  the  primary  object  should  be  to  measurt  the  work  in 
units  that  are  true  functions  of  the  cost.  By  itself  the  acre  of 
clearing  abd  grubbing  is  not  a  tatiafactory  unit  for  measuring 
costs.  The  thousand  ft.  board  measure  is  a  suitable  unit  ia 
which  to  express  the  cost  of  felling  trees,  making  them  into  logs 
Knd  loading  onto  cars,  tfagons,  «tc.  The  stunip  of  a.  given  size 
is  the  proper  unit  in  which  to  express  the  cost  of  grubbing 
stumps.  The  cord  or  cubic  foot  of  wood  loay  he  a  suitabje  unit 
in  which  to  express  the  cost  of  piling  and  burning.  Other  units 
may  be  desirable.  .It  is  clear  that  existing  cost  data  un  clearing 
and  grubbing  are  defective,  for  the.  most  part,  because  they  are 
not  recorded  in  proper  unita. 

XSect  of  Hotbed  of  ExcaTatlon  on  Coit  of  Qmbblng.  En- 
gineering and  Contracting, , Dec.  26,  1907,  gives  the  following: 
One  of  the  items  of  work  to  be  done  in  grading  a  railroad  is 
generally  the  clearing  and  grubbing  of  the  .land.  Under  some 
contracts  and  speciftcations  this  work  is  paid  for  as  one  item, 
under  others  as  two  itetas  as  clearing  and  as  grubbing,  while 
under  otiier  forma  of  contracts  this  work  is  included  in  that  of 
excavation. 

The  method  of  paying  for  clearing  by  the  acre  as  one  item' 
and  grabbing  a.i  another  item  is  to  be  commended.  In  order 
to  do  the  excavation  all  the  land  must  be  cleared,  but  in  addition 
to  the  area  used  for  the  cuts  and  embankments,  the  entire  width 
of  the  right  of  way  must  be  cleared,  and  overhanging  trees  and 
branches  must  be  cut  away.  On  the  other  hand  there  ia  no  need 
of  grubbing  the  area  occupied  by  the  embankments,  nor  that 
on  the  right  of  way  not  included  in  the  cuts,  hence  there  should 
be  no  reason  why  this  area  should  be  included  in  the  payment. 
Likewise  the  method  of  doing  the  excavation  will  very  materially 
efTect  the  cost  of  the  grubbing,  while  it  does  not  play  any  part 
in  the  cost  of  clearing. 

When  ateam  shoveU  are  raed  the  grubbing  cost  is  small,  as 
these  machines  will  undermine  the  stumps,  causing  them  to  fall 
iftto.  the  pit.  where  they  can  be  loaded  onto  the  cars  by  means 
of  chains,  attached  to  the  dipper  teeth.  Hiie  work  retards  the 
|)r<^resB  made  by  the  shovel,  but  the  coat  of  grubbing  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  a  contractor  could  atford  to  bid  a'  low  price  on 
the  grubbing  when  done  with  a  steam  shovel,  if  it  is  not  lumped 
in  with  the  olearing  or  other  work. 

When  grubbing  is  done  in  connection  with  rock  excavation,  its 
cost  is  small  as  the  stumps  are  shot  out  with  the  blasting  of  the 
roeic.  and  the  only  additional  expense  ia  to  dispose  of  the  stump. ' 
This  wilt  have  to  be  done  by  hand  and  wi)l  be  work  that  the 
co)Uractor  will  charge  for  under  grubbing. 
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When  gru)ibt^  ii  done  for  Hcraper  work  the  stunpiand 
largest  roots  nluat  be  blaated  and  dtg  out,  and  tbe  wurlt  ig  titucd) 
more  expensive  than  with  rode  exoavation  and  st«am  ^ovel 
-work,  altho^h  a  lai^  railroad  plow  Is  looaening  tJie  grotiNd 
will  cut  and  break  up  many  of  the  roota,  so  fbat  they  4o  not 
have  to  be  grubbed. 

-'•The  grubMng  for  elevating  grader  excavatioi  muat  be  done 
much  more  thorouglily  than  that  for  scraper  work.  The  Rtuiups 
and  large  roots  muat  net  only  be  grubbed,  but  all  the  small  botii 
stubs  and  roots  muat  also  be  cut  out.  This  is  tteoeesary  aa  the 
grader  plow  will  not  cut  these  roots,'  as  tbe  pull  on  the  plow 
ia  a  steady  one,  unlike  that  ot  a  breaking  plow,  which  can  be 
run  in  jerks,  while  the  plowman  can  shake  up  the  plow,  which 
is  a  fonuderable  help.  In  gfubbing  for  a  grader  it  ia  not  ad- 
visable to  blast  the  stumps,  as  this  makes  large  deep  holes,  which, 
after  rains,  became  full  of  water,  and  soft,  tlius  causing  the  trEic- 
tion  engine  and  grader  to  mire  In  these  holes.  Eor  this-  reason 
where  there  are  many  stttmps  of  S  in.  or  more  in  sire,  a  stunp 
puller  should  be  used.  For  elevating  grader  work  tbe  stump 
puller  do^s  its  work  much  better  than  blaNtihg,  an  it  will  not 
only  pull  up  the  stump,  but  also  all  the  large  roots  and  many 
of  the  small  ones.  Nor  does  it  leave  as  large  a  hole  as  a  blast 
does.  Its  work  is  as  econ(m>ical '  as  blasting,  and  at  times  is 
much  cheaper.  The  small  stubs  and  roots  must  all  be  grubbed 
by  hand.  To  do  eOlcient  work  of  gr)d>bitig  for  a  grader,  <after 
the  large  stumps  have  been  pulled,  men  should  be  spaced  a  few 
feet  apart  and  the  entire  area  gone  over,  the  men  woriring  in 
ToWa  grabbing  up  everything  that  may  affeict  the  u'orking  of 
the  gTider.  This  makee  grttder  grubbing  more  SKJiensive' tlun 
that  of  any  other  grubbing  tor  ordinary  i^cavatioii  work. 

Los*  of  Haterial  Due  to  GrabbliiK.  Mr.  ¥.  W.  Harris,  in  En- 
gineering ?ieH-a,  Det.  17,  1014,  says  that  in  timl)er  country  10^6 
of  the  total  excavationcan  be  considered  as  worthless,  as  it  con- 
sists of  humus,  rock,  logs,  roots,  etc.,  and  another  10%  should 
be  deducted  for  quantities  lost  in  blasting  stumps.  These  per- 
centages should  be  increaee4  to  15%  in  each  instance  where 
exeavation  averages  less  than  a  >1-ft.  cut.  Fercentagea  also  vary 
with  the  locality,  la  tbe  Bitter  Hoot  Mountains  in  Idaho,  they 
would  be  al)9ut  5%  ;  while  on  the  western  slope  of  the  (Cascades 
on  the  Washington  and  British  Columbia  Coast,  15%  would  not 
be  too  high  in  each  cose.  ,  -    . 

,  Estimating  Shrin^ge  Due  to  Removal  of  Stnmpi.  F.  W. 
Karris,  in  Engineering  Netos,  Dec.  23,   1915,  gives  the  following 

.data;  . 

The  method  of  obtaining  an  estimate  of  shrinkage  in  a  timber 
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countrj'  is  as  folkiWB;  Plot  a  trial  grade  line  on  the  profile, 
Meing  that  the  quantities  balance  reasonably  close.  The  exca- 
vation should -eiceed  embankment  at  least  10%.  The  profile  will 
give  the  center  cut  'and  fill,  and  an  experienced  man  can  stand 
on  the  center  line  and  estimate  where  the  slopes  will  intersect 
the  ground  line. 

The  stumps  in  each  station  should  be  noted  and  recorded  ac- 
cording to  sizes  and  kinds  of  stump,  also  the  formation  of  soil, 
iritether  rock,  gravsl  or  swamp.  It  is  essential  to  note  the  kind 
of  stumps,  as  tome  stumps  will  blow  out  much  easier  than  others. 
For  instance,  a  4-ft.  fir  stump  will  leave  a  smaller  hole  than  « 
4-ft.  cedar  stump.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  merely  as  it 
would  be  a  useless  refioemeot  to  grade  the  loss  of  excavation 
bj  the  kind  of  stump  shot  out.  In  the  office  the  stomps  should 
be  listed  according  to  cuts  and  Slls. 

The  following  table  will  apply  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast 
lor  computing  loss  of  excavation  by  blowing  out  stumps.  Fir, 
cedar,  spruce,  hemlock  are  averaged  in  the  table. 

<  W  12  In 1  cu.  yd.  each 

«  to  M  in 3  cu.  yi.  e»ch 

M  to  S6  in Beo.  yd.  WMb 

Above  36  in 10  en.  yi.  each 

In  swamps  where  the  growth  Is  spruce,  hemlodc,  cedar,  maple, 
50%  should  be  added  to  these  quantities,  as  it  requires  more 
dynamite  to  lift  a  stump  of  given  size,  owing  to  the  decreased 
resistance  of  the  swamp  soils.  To  get  shrinkage,  say  between 
6ta.  20  and  30,  this  would  average  a  4-ft.  cut  on  the  center  tine 
for  the  entire  distance.  Assuming  the  record  shows  the  soil  to 
be  clay  and  bardpan,  the  list  of  stumps  for  this  section  would 
total  63,  divided  as  follows: 

«  tflli  in 20  M  cu,  yd. 

U  to  24  In 20  tO  csu.  Td. 

24  Id  as  in SO  100  eu.  yd. 

Abo*a  M  in E  GO  eu.  yd. 


In  this  cut  the  grade  line  would  have  to  be  lower  to  give  the 
additional  230  cu.  yd.  lost  in  blasting.  Ae  the  same  condition, 
however,  is  assumed  to  exist  in  the  adjacent  fill,  the  grade  lln« 
will  give  a  correct  balance. 

The  grubbing  clause  should  be  revised  to  include  the  following: 
All  stumps  and  roots  on  the  right-of-way  to  be  grubbed  will 
be  paid  for  according  to  the  list  of  sizes  shown  on  the  schedule 
of  quantities.  Stumps  G  to  24  in.  will  be  measured  4  ft.  above 
the  ground;  stumps  over  24  in.  diameter  will  be  measured  at  the 
butt  log  or  on  top  of  stump. 
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ClearliiK  and  Qra^binK  Kettiodi.  Treea  are  cut  down  with 
axes  and  saws,  out  up  into  saw  1<^h,  poles,  ties  or  cord  wood 
'  and  removed.  TLe  remaioing  debris  is  piled  and  burned.  Stumps 
can  be  dug  out  by  hand,  burned  in  place,  pulled  or  blasted. 

Digging  Out  Stumpg  is  a  costly  operation.  It  is  Hometimefl 
unavoidable  but  whenever  possible  some  other  meona  of  removal 
ahould  be  sought. 

Burning  in  Place,  while  often  economical,  is  too  slow  a  process 
for  general  use.  It  has  the  advantage  of  making  a  complete  dis- 
posal of  the  stump  at  once.  On  very  large  stumps  such  as  are 
encountered  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  saving  in  cost  of  diS' 
poaal  ma;  justlfj  the  use  of  this  method. 

BUuting  is  bj  far  the  moat  aatisfactoTy  method  of  grubbing 
stumps  prior  to  excavation,  and  if  care  is  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  explosive  it  is  equally  suitable  for  removing  etumpe  from 
the  base  of  embankments.  It  is  a  convenient  method  requiring 
no  extra  plant  and  no  special  skill  beyond  that  readily  acquired 
by  the  average  foreman. 

Amonnt  of  Dynamite  TTied  In  Stump  Blaitlng.  The  following 
table  taken  from  records  of  blasting  in  Minnesota,  Penn^lvania, 
Oregon,  Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Florida  ia  givm  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Hattem  in  a  bulletin  on  clearing  land  of  stumps,  prepared  for 
The  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives.  The  stumps  were  blown 
out  effectively  and  successfully  and  the  figures  should  serve  as  a 
guide.     The  grades  of  dynamite  used  are'not  given. 

TABLE 
AMOUNT  OF  DTNAMITE  USED  IN  SDCOESBFUL  BIJISTING 
Dead  Pine  Stampi 
Disnutfr  and  aoU  Sticks  at  lU  in.  dynamite  «r  ptwdcr 


u  CooqIc 
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Oreen  Fine  ^Umipt 


sticks  of  1!4  in.  djinsmile  or  ^vder 


Dead  Oak  Scild 


Sand 


een  Oak  Stump* 
ead  Fir  Slampa 


60  in.,  Sand 
It  in.,  Sand 
10  in.,  Lo>m 

M  in..  Sand 


Oreed  Fir  Stampa 

Qneo  Spruce  Stumpi 

D«d  Hamlock  Stomps 

D«sd  Walnut  Slmnpa 

Or«eD  Oum  Stumpa 


Uli 


Qreen  Bluk  Gum  Stumpy 
and 

Oreen  8us»r  Haple  Btumps    ' 
in.,  Band 

Drad  Bnai 
in..  Band 

Tap-Root  Pine  (Ctaarje  in  Woodt 
in..  Band 
"  Sand 
"  Sand 
"  Sand 
■■  Sand 
"  Sand 
Tap-Root  Pine  (Charge  Asainat  Wood) 


Coot^lc 
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To  blast  out  standiiig  trees  without  first  cutting  them  down, 
use  about  20%  more  explosive  than  you  would  for  the  stumpa. 
It  is  better  to  blast  big  trees  with  severaJ  charges,  firing,  them 
electrically. 

CoHte  of  clearing  and  grubbing  without  description  of  con- 
ditions encountered  and  methods  employed  are  of  doubtful  value. 
To  give  them  here  as  they  should  be  given  would  require  more 
space  than  the  subject  warrants  in  a  book  of  this  character. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  author's  book  on  "  Clearing  and 
Grubbing,"  in  which  will  be  found  many  examples  of  the  cost  of 
this  work  done  under  various  conditions  and  by  various  methods 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Bibliography.  "  Eandltook  of  Clearing  and  Grubbing "  by 
H.  P.  Gillette.—"  Cost  Data."  H.  P.  Gillette. 

Bulletins  134  and  163  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. —  Bulletin  ITO,  Washington  State 
Agricultural  EicperJment  Station. — -Bulletin  154,  Kentucky  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station, —  Farmers'  Bulletin  600,  (J,  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. — "  Clearing  Land  of  Stumps,"  by  J.  R. 
Mattem,  for  tJte  Institute  of  Make»  of  Exploaives. 
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CHAPTER  V 
LOOSENING  AND  SHOVELING  EARTH 

Hethodt  of  LooReniag  the  Soil.  There  are  three  metlioda  ia 
common  use  for  lousening  earth:  (1)  picking  (2)  plowing,  and 
(3)  by  explosives.  Many  materials  are  loosened  and  loaded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  hand  shovel,  but  it  is  almost  invariably 
cheaper  to  pick  or  plow  or  otherwise  thoroughly  loosen  any  kind 
of  earth  except  sand,  beFore  shoveling.  Claye,  when  wet  and 
tenacious,  may  be  eTectively  cut  with  epadee. 

Cost  of  Fleklng.  The  pick  is  ordinarily  not  aa  economical  as 
the  plow,  but  it  muet  be  used  in  digging  trenches  and  in  other 
confined  places.  Trantwine  gives  the  average  output  per  man- 
hour  as  follows;  wages  assumed  at  20  ct.  per  hr. 

HatorUl  Ob.  jd.  p«rhr.  Perou.  ^. 

SUff  dar   or   cemented   sT*vel 1.4  IB.IW 

Slroni  heavy  aoUs    2.E  JIB 

LoBin      *  M 

Light   ■■ndj    eoU    t  .« 

Para    aaad     30  JQ 

M.  Ancelin  states  that  a  man^wlth  a  pick  wouM  Ioohm  1.6  to 
2.3  eu.  yd.  of  earth,  0.7  to  1.1  cu.  yd.  of  gravel,  and  O.S  cu.  yd. 
of  hard  pan  per  hour. 

In  loading  from  a  high  bank  of  hard  sand  into  cars,  it  required 
one  pick  or  bar  man  to  each  pair  of  shovelmen.  Each  pair  of 
tihovelmen  sent  out  30  loaded  cars,  equivalent  to  30  cu.  yd.  per 
hr.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  material  while 
hard,  was  located  in  a  high  bank,  and  much  of  it  was  undermined 
or  barred  down,  and  broke  by  force  of  the  fait,  thus  requiring 
very  little  actual  picking. 

High  clay  banks  are  sometimes  loosened  by  powder,  but  more 
often  by  "  undermining "  and  "  falling."  A  narrow  cut  is  dug 
into  the  base  of  a  bank  that  is.  T  to  8  ft.  high,  and  a  line  of 
wedges  is  driven  on  top,  1  or  2  ft.  from  the  edge;  thus  wedging 
olT  pieces  weighing  many  tons,  whicb  break  in  falling. 

Patton  in  "  Civil  Engineering"  says  that  throwing  horizontally 
with  a  shovel  is  limited  to  about  12  ft.,  or  about  6  ft.  vertically. 

Comparlion  of  Tick  and  Kattook.  In  trimming  ground,  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting,  Jan.  IG,  ISOB.  states  that  the  mattock 
is  much  better  adapted  than  the  pick.  This  is  bo  of  parking 
work,  as  in  trimming  there  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
of  earth  to  be  dug  and  the  narrow  pick  will  not  cut  olT  as  much 
earth  at  each  stroke  as  the  broader  blade  of  the  mattock.  In 
railroad  cuts,  the  pulling  down  and  dressing  up  of  slopes  is  done 
better  by  mattocks  than  by  picks.  Likewise  in  cellar  and  founda- 
tion work,  where  it  is  necessary  to  dress  down  a  perpendicular 
M 
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side  of  a  baitk.to  neat  dimeneions  and  lioea,  the  mattock  does 
better  and  more  economical  work  tiian  a  pick.  Thiia  for  uetirly 
all  cases  of  trimming  and  dressing  the  mattock  should .  be  the. 
tool  uxed, 

For  digging,  as  a  rule,  the  pick  tbould  be  given  the  preferenca. 
At  one  blow  with  a  pick  a  large  wedge  shaped  piece  of  earth  can 
be  loosened  from  a  bank,  when  the  face  of  the  wedge  is  free,  whil* 
with  a  mattock  a.  single  blow  will  not  loosen  as  large  an  amouni 
of  earth,  the  piece  being  a  truncated  wedge,  of  seldom  more  than 
half  the  altitude  of  the  wedge  the  pick  will  looeen,  and  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  base.  This  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, as  the  most  important  misuse  of  the  mattock  is  to  use  it  in 
'  open  cut  work  for  digging. 

The  mattock  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  a  pick  for 
dicing  some  few  raatefiaU.  This  is  so  of  very  plastic  ctays. 
A  pick  will  make  hut  little  more  than  a  hole  in  material  of  this' 
kind,  and  when  it  ia  used  as  a,  lever,  this  hole  will  simply  be 
enlarged,  but  with  a  mattock  small  pieces  can  be  pried  out  and 
large  pieces  can  be  cut  out  by  the  cutting  blade.  A  more  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory  way  of  digging  this  kind  of  material 
than  with  either  the  Inattock  or  the  pick  is  with'  a  spade.  One 
of  the  editors  of  this  paper  increased  the  output  of  a  gang  of 
men  nearly  30%  in  handling  such  material  in  a  railroad 
cut  some  years  ago  by  substitutitig  spades  for  mattocks  and 
shovels.  All  the  work  was  done  with  one  tool,  and  the  loosening 
or  digging  was  done  better  and  cheaper  with  the  spade- 
In  swampy  and  marshy  ground  the  mattock  is  superior  to  the 
pick  for  digging.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tliere  are  'generally 
roots  in  such  ground,  and  also  because  the  material  is  generally 
clay  of  more  or  less  plasticity.  The  commentg  that  have  been 
made  regarding  grubbing  with  a  mattock  show  that  it  is  the  tool  ' 
for  digging  and  loosening  whatever  roots  are  encountered.  It  Is 
also  true  that  turf  and  peat  are  dug  better  with  a  mattock  than 
with  a  pick. 

In  digging  ditches  and  trenches  a  mattock  is  often  needed  until 
the  trench  is  a  foot  or  more  deep,  as  roots  are  encountered  and 
sometimes  old  logs  and  debris,  but  as  soon  as  this  kind  ot  ma- 
terial is  gotten  rid  uf,  only  picks  should  be  used.  The  cost 
te  greatly  increased  by  using  mattocks.  The  sides  ot  trenches 
can  be  dressed  well  with  a  pick,  so  that  sheeting  can  be  put  in 
place.  In  open  ditches  the  pick  should  lie  used  for  digging,  but 
wheil  a  permanent  slope  is  to  be  put  on  the  ditch  a  mattock  should 
he  used. 

The  mattock  is  essentially  a  grubbing  and  dressing  tool,  and 
is  only  adapted  to  economical  digging  in  a  few  special  materials. 
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It  may  be  termed  a  mieute  of  the  tool  to  make  it  do  digging  in 
ordinaTy  earth.  For  earth  work  a,  supply  of  mattocka  and  picks 
should  always  be  provided,  so  that  as  occasions  ariee  for  the  um 
of  each  they  will  be  on  hand  and  money  will  not  be  wasted  in 
making  a  tool  do  work  for  which  it  is  not  adapted. 

Coit  of  Xlckine  and  BhovelD^.  The  cost  of  loosening  wHh  k 
pick,  and  ehoTeling  into  wagons  when  wages  are  20  ct.  per  hr.  is 
as  follows: 

Kind«  ol  Earth  Co.  yd,  per  hr.     Per  eu,  yd. 

Buy  earlh.  light  uiad  or  loam,...  I.Z5  KM' 

ArtT^ta    earth    l.OO  OJO 

Tough    cl»r    0,15  0,27 

Hard    IBiid    .,.;.,. O.JTC  0,53 

SboTelinK.     By    vigorous   exertion   a   nian    may    shovel    1    cu. 

yd,  ("place  measure")  of  light  loose  earth  into  a  wagon  in  12 
or  even  10  min.,  or  at  the  rate  of  50  or  60  eu.  yd.  in  a  10-hr. 
day,  using  the  ordinary  round-pointed  shovel.  A  jnan  can  sfa'int 
100  yd.  in  10  sec.  or  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  yet  no  one 
would  expect  a  continuance  of  the  performance  all  day.  long. 
Short-time  observations,  where  a  man  in  working  vigorously, 
should  therefore  not  be  made  the  basin  of  an  estimate  of  average 
cost,  as  is  not  infrequently  done,  Trautwinc  speaks  of  the 
"lost  time"  of  shovelcrs  as  being  ordinarily  about  4  hr.  out  of 
10.  The  expression  is  misleading,  for  time  spent  in  rests  between 
the  arrival  of  teams  is  not  time  lost,  provided  the  foreman  insists 
upon  vigorous  exertion  while  actually  working.  A  man  may 
shovel  only  20  min.  out  of  an  hour,  yet  aecomplish  exactly  as 
much  in .  a  day  as  another  man  xhoveling  steadily.  Bear  in 
mind  that  men  need  not  be  kept  steadily  buny,  provided  that  when 
they  do  work  they  make  up  tor  the  time  "  lost  "  in  resting;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  horses. 

In  this  connection  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  if  rea- 
soned out  "  theoretically,"  as  machine  work  frequently  is  by 
inventors  and  over-sanguine  mam- fact urers,  the  output  of  a  plow 
should  be  many,  times  what  it  actually  is,  using  "conservative 
figures"  thus:  The  ordinary  plow  cuts  a  furrow  6  in,  deep  by  12 
in.  wide,  so  that  a  team  traveling  at  the  very  slow  speed  of  1^^ 
miles  an  hr.  (less  than  half  its  ordinary  walking  gs.it)  would 
loosen  110  cu.  yd,  an  ftr.,  while  if  It  walked  right  along  at  its 
uaual  gait  the  amount  would  l)e  220  cit.  yd.  loosened  per  hr.! 
There  has  been  too  much  of  such  "  theory  "  used  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  earth  work. 

It  may  lie  said  that,  roughly  speaking,  about  1T5  shovelfuls 
Iff  earth  thrown  into  a  wagon  box  form  I  cu.  yd.  If  we  assume 
average  earth  to  weigh   100  Ih.   per  cu.   ft,,   we  find   that  art 
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TABLE    or   COST   OF    DIOCtlNO   AND   SHOVELING 

(W«ge«  20ct.  per  hr.) 

Cu.  yd.  pet       Ot.  per 

Mud  int«  wheelbamiwi    (i)    0  8  25  X 

-GrBvel   into  »li«lb«rQwi    (1)    1,7>27  13; 

E«th   iDio  whee1b.rrow.    (1)    LM^  «.' 

E»rth  into  whe*lb*troi™  mv^.go   (i)    . , 1^  »3 

Earth  into  wheelbiirrowi   (2)    (10  mUee  Erie  Canal)...  I.B      ■  7.6 

Bsrlh   (ill  kindi)   into  wagoas  (S)    .,.: (I  .     100 

Eartb    (all  kinds)    into  vagoaii   (4)    2.0  10,1) 

Sand    into   cara    from   hisE    face    (S'      '10,000    en.    yds. 

iJaiB    meuni^)     La  Il.O 

Gravelly  eoil  into  vagoaa  alter  plowing   (i)    (20,000  ou. 

yds.    in    embankmenl)     la  16.S 

Iowa  Bffli    (0)    1.6-2,0  11.3 

Iowa  mU  (A  roBli  job)    (S)    , 2,g  7.1 

daj-  and  gravel   into  carta   <7)    1.0  lOO 

Loam   into  larts    (1) 1.2  18.7 

Bandy  parth  into  carta  (7)    1.1  H.J 

Loom  sand  inlo  carls    (8) 2.0  10.0 

Clay,  lenicioua.  eiica>Bt«d  with  apade   (8)    (Spaded  out 

and   handled   with    (orka , 1 25  10.0 

Loosened  bardpan  into  low  dump  csra    (9|    1.5  13.3 

Loosened  aTerage  earth  into  dnmp  eara    (B)    1.76  U.t 

Hfavy  black  clay,  wet,  ca«t  G  to  10  ft.   (101  0.33  60J) 

Loading  hardpan  info  rarts  after  picking  (101   (PicHng 

done  at  rate  of  0.6  cu.  yds.  per  nan  hr.    Not  OD^ch 

pick    meni      0.5  An.O 

Excaratinj  sandy  gravel  and  stiff  clay;  wet  (10)  ....  0,2-T  BO.ff 
EicaTBlIng  dry  aandy  day  (10)   (Eulh  rebandiad  (and 

_    4  limea.    InefflHeat  ffveman)    0.2  100.0 

Sboveling    quiclisind    inlo    bueketa     (11)     (Coffer    dam 

eicavatlon,  2  nen  to  a  backet)    0.!1  .  B5  3  , 

Authoritiea  (1)  M.  Anrelin;  (2)  Qltleaple:  W  Cola;  (*)  D,  K.  Qark; 
(B)  QiUette;  (6)  J.  U.  Brown;  (7)  E.  Morrb:  (8)  G,  A.  Parker;  <9) 
Lyonai   (10)  Eneinrering  and  ControfUnti :   (II)  Ens.  R'cniii. 

average  shovelful  contaJnR  appro -^l mate);  15.6  lb.  At  a  ROoA 
steady  gait,  7  shovelfuls  are  loadeil  per  min.  where  the  wrticBl 
lift  is  aliout  6  ft.  In  casting  for  a  vertical  lift  of  10  ft.,  how- 
ever, onl.v  about  5  shovelfuls  are  bandied  per  mm.  In  casting 
earth  horizon tall.v,  we'  may  count  on  0  shovelfnhi  per  min,  for  a 
5  ft.  horizontal  cast,  and  about  half  as  many  for  an  Ift  or  20  ft- 
horizontal  cast.  With  wages  at  20  ct.  per  hr.,  it  will  cost  •bocib 
e.67  et.  to  carry  a  eu.  yd.  10  ft.  in  shovels. 

The  amount  of  earth  that  a  man  will  handle  per  hr.  wit*  « 
shovel  varies  not  only  with  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  with  the 
method  of  attack.  If  a  man  is  shoveling  from  a  face  of  eartlt 
over  a  foot  high,  one  that  he  can  readily  undermine  with  a  -puMi. 
for  e^cample,  he  can  load  into  wagons  I.B  cu.  jA.  an  hr.  on  ko- 
average;  while  if  he  is  shoveling  plowed  soil,  where  he  roiiat: 
nse  more  time  to  force  the  shovel  down  into  the  soil,  his  outpM 
will  be  about  1.4  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  If  be  is  shoveling  loose  earth 
otT  boards  upon  which  it  has  been  dump^,  his  output  is  abuut 
2.5  cu.  yd.  per  hr. 


J 
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At  A  meeting  of  th«  ConneoUeut  Ctvil  Bnfmeere'  and  Btitvtyonf 
Amociation,  Jan.  8,  1901,  Mr.  G.  A.  Parker,  Supt.  Keney  Park, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  gave  the  following  ex  the  resultB  of  his  experi- 

The  bank  was  loose  sand  requiring  neither  picking  nor  plow- 
ing. Material  was  shoveled  into  two-horee  carts  holding  1  cu. 
yd.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  meaBurement  was  of  loose 
sand  in  carts  or  packed  sand  in  bank,  but  apparently  measure- 
ment was  made  in  carta.  It  required  ISO  shovelfuls  to  make 
a  cu.  yd.,  and  a  man  by  shoveling  25  sec.,  then  resting  2A  sec., 
would  average  5  shovelfuls  loaded  in  50  sec.,  or  22.8  cu.  yd.  in  10 
br,,  after  deducting  6%  for  waste  time.  Each  man  counted  his 
shovelfuls,  and  was  allowed  to  cast  wly  S  shovelfuls  before  the 
team  moved  on.  There  were  19  shovelers  in  a  gang  and  'two 
gangs  in  the  pit. 

Ur.  Parker  claims  that  the  results  justify  his  statement  that 
this  is  the  beat  known  method  of  working  men,  as  it  gives  them 
needed  rests,  and  keeps  their  minds  active.  It  may  be  observed 
that  it  might  not  work  so  well  where  soil  is  tough,  and  that  just 
as  high  outputs  have  been  obtained  by  the  common  methods 
where  sand  was  loaded. 

Size  of  Hand  Shoveli.  This  is  an  important  subject  and  the 
one  which  has  received  almost  no  attention  from  contractors  and 
engineers.  It  senns  to  be  the  custom,  sanctioned  by  long  usage, 
to  use  a  shovel  of  the  size  known  as  No.  2  or  No.  .1.  From  data 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hartley,  in  Eitgineenng  and  Contracting, 
Mar.  31,  1915,  Mr.  Hartley  finds  that  a  No.  2  shovel  holds  but 
13  lb.  of  earth  and  14.6  lb.  of  sand;  and  a  No.  3  shovel,  15.5  lb. 
of  earth  and  17  lb.  of  sand.  Obaervations  of  Mr.  F.  W,  Taylor 
■how  that  the  proper. sized  shovel  for  the  average  man  contains 
21  lb.,  and,  on  that  basis,  Mr  C.  W.  Hartley  made  some  inter- 
esting experiments,  working  with  shovels  as  follows; 

In  a  gang  of  38  men  working  in  a  trench,  with  shovels  fur- 
Diahed  by  themselves,  it  was  found  that  02%  were  using  the 
smallest  sized  shovel  on  the  market,  No.  2,  while  the  remainder 
were  using  the  next  size  larger.  No.  3.  These  shovels  are  in- 
capable of  holding  the  amount  of  material  that  should  consti- 
tute a  shovelful.  It  was  further  observed  that  60%  of  these  men 
were  using  shovels  which  were  worn  down  at  the  bottom,  within 
3  in.  of  the  point,  or  until  only  half  of  the  original  blade  re- 
mained. The  loss  for  each  hIiuvcI  was  estimated.  By  careful 
time  observations  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  men  using  the 
worn  shovels  worked  no  faster  than  those  UBing  the  good;  further 
that  men  will  shovel  at  approximately  the  same  speed,  whether 
tiny  art'  working  with  a  No.  2  shovel  or  a  Ko.  4,  and,  as  a  gen- 
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enl  rule,  will  fill  the  blade  full  wheneTer  poMiMe  to  do  mj 
This  being  ibe  case,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  use  of  bmaII  or 
norn  shovels  will  entail  the  handling  of  less  material. 

A  No.  2  shovel  in  good  condition  was  found  otter  mkny  trials 
to  hold,  as  an  average  load,  13  lb.,  the  material  being  commoD 
loam,  loose  and  dry.  The  sane-  size  shove),  worn  down  uioh  as 
were  used  by  half  of  this  gang  of  S8  men,  were  found  to  hold 
but  7  lb,  of  earth  or  loam,  which  is,  as  will  b«  noticed,  only 
one-third  of  the  amount  Taylor  has  shown  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  shoveling  efllcieney. 

~Now  let  v.s  assume  that  these  38  men  were  paid  at  the  rat«  of 
20  ct.  per  hr..  or  SI. SO  per  day,  and  that  13  lb.  represents  the 
unit  basis  from  which  their  <nrtput  is  figured.  Fifty  per  cent,  or 
19  of  the  men  were  using  worn  shovels,  and  were  doing  but  ^g 
of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  remainder.  Figured  in  term 
o(  money,  tliis  would  give  a  loss  of  82  ct.  per  dsy  per  man,  or 
115.77  per  day  for  the  entire  gang,  or  41.6  ct.  per  day  for  eMh 
shoveler  in  the  gang  of  38  men.  It  is  easily  seen  how  these  fig- 
urea  would  be  increased  if  frgnred  with  21  lb.  as  the  unit.  For 
instance.  If  a  man  is  shoveling  with  a  shovel  holding  but  T  lb. 
of  earth,  when  he  might  use  one  holding  !1  lb.,  he  is  tberefcMV 
performing  .but  one-thlrd  of  the  amonnt  of  work  that  might  ba 
accomplished  hj  him,  were  be  provided  with  the  proper  tool.  If 
he  la  a  $1.90  man,  engageJ  in  diovellng  all  day,  this  means  a  lost 
to  his  employer  of  11.20  per  day. 

These  same  data  were  dbtnined  for  shovels  of  other  slees.  No. 
3,  No.  4  and  No.  5,  and  from  these  foregoing  described  experi- 
ences Mr.  Hartley  determined  to  use  No.  4  shovels. 

It  bits  also  been  the  custom,  particularly  in  eastern  states,  for 
the  contractor  to  allow  the  laborers  to  furnish  their  own  shovels. 
This  is  a  grave  mistake,  as  laborers  are  naturally  Inclined  to 
use  the  smallest  sized  shovel,  and  each  wilt  furnish  a  shovel  of 
but  one  shape;  whereas  it  is  generally  economical  to  use  a  shoTei 
of  different  shape  for  each  kind  of  work,  and  of  different  size  for 
each  kind  of  material.  The  argument  ^^inst  furnishing  diOTels 
for  the  men  has  been  that  many  are  lost  or  stolen.  Mr.  Hartley 
presents  a  report  Showing  the  nnmber  of  Shovels  in  use,  and  those 
lost  and  worn  out  during  the  season  starting  Apr.  19,  1914,  and 
ending  Nov.  ID,  1614.  In  this  season  of  108  working  days,  TSS 
shovels  were  furnished  the  men  and  353  shovels  were  used  up,  an 
average  of  2.1  per  day.  These  shorelB  were  of  two  different 
grades,  costing  $8.60  and  $5.25  per  dozen.  Assuming  that  each 
shovel  cost  72  ct.  apiece,  or  at  the  rate  of  $8.S0  per  dozen,  the 
cost  for  supplying  No.  4  shovels  for  laborers  was  Jl.Sl  per  day. 
The  avernge  number  of  laborers  at  work  daily  was  178,  and  the 
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cost  of  the  ihovels  waa  Icm  than  1  at.  per. man  per  day.  .Of  the 
3S3'BhovelB  used  up,  308  were  worn  out,  and  i5  wees  unaccounted 
for,  being  lost,  stolen  or  brokoi.  It  would  aeem  tbat  this  small 
percemtage  of  12.7  luaocounted  tax  would  tend  to  r«fute  tko  ar- 
gument that  many  Bhovele  are  lost  and  etolen. 
-  From  the  foregoing  the  reader  su^t  not  infer  that  a  No.  4  or 
Ko.  5  ahoT«)  is  best  for  all  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  size  and 
ahape  of  the  shovel  must  be  suited  to  the  hardness  and  tenacitj 
of  the  soil,  as  well  m  its  weight  and  other  characteri sties;  for 
example,  in  tough  soils  a  round-pointed  shovel  that  will  easily 
penetrate  must  be  used,  white  for  handling  loose  earth  or  in 
shoveling  sand,  unless  it  is  t«  be  cast  some  distance,  it  is  folly 
to  permit  the  '^ovelers  to  use  any  but  large,  square- pointed 
Moops.  With  a  Urge  square-pointed  scoop,  a  strong  man  can, 
for  El  short  timci  load  saud  into  a  wheel-barrow  at  the  .marvelous 
rate  of  5  min.  per  cu.  yd.  On  any  work  where  various  kinds  of 
ntaterial  ar*  handled,  several  sizes  and  shapes  of  shovels  should 
be-  supplied.  This  is  contrary  tp  the  usual  prsctice  as  eyi- 
dsnced  by  an  interesting  example  noted  iq  Enginefring  and  Con- 
tncting,  Apr.  T,  1015,  At  a  point  where  steam,  railway  tracks 
were  being  elevated  over  a  street,  carrying  a  double  track  trolley 
line,  three  different  gangs  of  laboreis,  representing  three  different 
iBterests,  were  engaged  in  excavating  hard  yellow  clay  with  hand 
tools.  The  steam  railway  gang  excavated  for  a  bridge  abutment, 
the  water  pipe  extension  gang  excavated  for  the  lowering  of  a 
lal^  main,  «nd  the  street  railway  gang  excavated  for  track  de- 
pression. Each  gang  used  the  ordinary  square-pointed  shovel, 
commonly  used  in  mixing  concrete  by  hand.  It  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  a  labprer  to  work  diligently  for  at  least  a  minute 
in  sinking  his  shovel  into  the  clay  the  full  length  of  the  blade. 
To  do  this,  much  "  pmnping "  of  the  shovel  handle  and  much 
pushing  with  the  foot  was  necessary.  This  black  clay  was  the 
same  as  that  lying  under  the  black  top  soil  of  the  Illinois  prairie. 
In  digging  ditches  used  for  tile  draining,  farmers  uniformly  use 
a  long  narrow  bladed  spade,  locally  known  as  a  "  tiling  spade." 
This  spade  .is  referred  to  in  some  localities  as  a  "sharp  shooter." 
In  thq  soil  mentioned,  one  or  two  thrusts  by  the  foot  will  stick 
\t__\a  to  it;  full  length.  .Spades  of .  this  type  should  have  been 
used  on  the  excavating  operations  above  mentioned. 
;  Soientlfla  Management  in  Trenehlng.  Engineering  and  Co<*- 
fracling.  Nov.  29,   ISLI,  gives  the  follovring: 

,:  The,  laying  of  mains  and  services  -for.  a  gas  works  offered  the 
most  proliQc  field  of  investigation  to  begin  with,  since  more 
thav  400  men  were  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  With  the  aid 
J^  a  stop  watch  and  note  I^Kik  the  following  data  were  gathered: 
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Lt^Ktrere  digging  9  ft.  wctioba  of  3.23  eu.  jrd.  each. 
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The  time  for  removing  ibis  dirt  waa  much  too  slow,  and  this 
for  the   following  reasons: 

1.  The  working  capacity  of  the  different  men  varies  greatlf 
due  to  lack  of  experience,  old  age,  and  a  slow  natural  gait  ac- 
quired by  years  of  such  work. 

2.  Good  met),  natural-born  workers,  and  capable  of  much  work, 
are  slowed  down  or  work  at  the  pace  set  by  the  men  next  to  them. 

3.  Ken  will  "  soldier  "  at  every  opportunity.  They  will  work  at 
a  r^Bonable  gait  while  the  foreman  atande  over  them  and  watches 
them,  but  just  as  aoon  as  he  turns  his,  liaek  and  leaves  the  gang, 
the  men  will  "  aoldier."  The  foreman  purposely  picks  a  crew  of 
mixed  nationalities  so  as  to  avoid  "  soldiering  "  and  waiting  for 
each  other  aa  much  as  possible. 

Two  days  later,  after  spending  most  of  the  time  with  the 
gangi  14  10-ft.  sections  were  laid  oS,  and.  ths  meu  timed. on  each 
section,  with'tiie  results  given  l>elow: 

Labom  Time  p»  ou.  yd. 


14  T1.0  . 

The  average  time  waa  80  min.  per- cu.  yd..  The  twomen  dig- 
ging sections  4  and  6  are  good  men  and  work  fast.  They  could 
eluiily-Mrn  t&.W  per  day  on  tht  baais  of  $2  for  the  average  man. 
All  the  men  Intew  they  were  being  watched  closely,  and  worked 
more  eteadily  than  they  otherwise  woDld.  Of  course,  t^ere  is 
always  some  variation  in  soil,  and  tewperature  conditions  iiave 
ft  good  deal  to  do  with 'the  manner  in  which  the  men  work,  It 
grew  hott«r  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  men  naturally  weakened 
a  little. 
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Similar  observations  \ 
on  the  lading  of  a  4-in. 
land. 

Number  of  hr.  digging:  84.  Yd.  of  dirt  removed:  86.85  =  .067 
hr,  or  58  min.  per  yd,  aa  the  average  of  IT  men  digging. 

When  I  come  to  tliis  Job  I  told  the  foreman  that  t  was  doing 
some  inspecting  for  the  Street  Department.  When  be  saw  me 
taking  notes  in  my  book  and  frequently  looking  at  axj  watch, 
he  began  to  push  the  men  along,  muttering  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  most  of  them  being  Polish.  He  complained  about 
the  short  run  jobs,  and  said  It  was  dilflcult  to  know  how  to  place 
his  men.  The  soil  here  is  softer  than  that  on  Jefferson  Ave., 
but  wet  and  heavier  below  the  first  foot  or  two.  In  two  different 
places  the  banks  caved  in  in  the  same  half  block,  while  nothing 
like   this   happened   on   Jefferson   Ave.    in   about   four   blocks   or 

Ratio  of  Time  Required  to  Dig  and  Throw  One  Bhovelfvl  of  Dirt 
to  the  Time  Required  to  Backfill  One  Shovel  of  Dirt.  Allowing 
for  variation  in  soil  of  section  by  considering  the  section  as  com- 
posed of  y,  soft  soil  and  %  harder  soil,  and  multiplying  obseired 
times  by  tnis  ratio: 


U.41  X'ii  =  1D.» 

14.78  sec.  i>«r  ihavel 
Mean  of  61   other  observations  taken  at  random,   13  SM.  per 
shovel.     Average  of  the  two   (about),  14  sec.: 

Tims  p«r  ahoTel  on  bMlcBlllne: 

S-ia.  mdn  ging   (mefta  of  IBO  observstlooB).  E  *M. 

4  in,  miiD  giiDE   (muD  ot  190  otoenttional,  4.S  see. 

Tim«   required   to   di« 14 


e  required  d 


or  a  yard  of  dirt  should  be  thrown  back  in  .357  times  required  to 
dig  it. 

Taking  the  following  as  the  average  cross-section:  One  CO. 
yd.=  33.4  lin.  in.  or  .928  lin.  yd.  Total  time  required  to  dig 
and  backfill  .028  yd.  of  ditch  of  the  above  section  =  69  min.  dig- 
ging+  16.6  min.  faackfllllng,  or  76.5  min,  per  cu.  yd. 

Digging   of  the  Average   Man   Under  Clote  S^tperiiition,     Boil 
rather  hard,  and  ditch  located  about  5  ft.  from  row  of  treaa.  ' 
Digging  in  the  morning: 
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(1)  A>eTK(«  time  per  gi.  far  foo^  nw 

it)  Aver»Bo  time  per  'yi.  (or  tmngfi 
S)  A*erMn  time  per  ji.  for  good  me 
4)  Amrue  timf  per  jd.  tor  food  mei 
iNo.  1  ii  tbs  aTprage  of  No 


I,  47J  nia. 
sen,  E1.4  mlD. 
L  wilh  boniu,  SS4  nbl 
without  tiODua.  U.3  n 


-'  Amount  of  work  done  by  bonus  men  was  1 :51  timei  work  dma 
by  ayerage  mftu.  This  ia  equWalent  to  $3,03  on  a  basis  of  fS 
per  daj.  Tbe  bonus  allowed  was  three  hours'  overtime,  making 
the  dKj's  paj  (2,60  instead  of  $2.  On  the  basis  of  00  min.  for 
the  average  man  and  40  min.  per  y6.  for  the  bonus  man,  the  men 
would  be  doing  an  excellent  day's  work.  Even  alltnrlng  this 
bonus  for  work  at  the  rate  of  4S  min.  per  yd.  ($2.66  on  the  basis 
of  (2)  would  pay  because  of  the  influence  of  the  good  men  on  the 
other  men. 

The  SeslKii  of  Shorels.  Fig.  1,  given  in  Engimtering  mtd  Con- 
travtiitg,  Aug.  18,  1909,  shows  a  method  of  testing  shovels.  A 
cord  was  suspended  from  a  spring  scale  to  the  handle  at  the  point 


^fC>^ 
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the  workman  umially  graeps  in  lifting^  The  distance  from  the 
end  of  the  handle  to  the  point  of  suepension  was  the  same  in 
all  eases.  This  then  brought  the  hand  some  diatane«  from  the 
bowl  with  long  handles  and  very  close  to  the  bowl  with  short 
.bandljes.  The  bowls  were  loaded  and  the  spring  seals  shpwed  that 
'the.  shorter  the  handle  the  greater  the  load  on  the  bowl  with  a 
certain  weight  read  on  the  dial  which  meant  the,  shorter  the 
handle  the  greater  the  load  with  the  same  efTorfc  The  inclination 
of  the' handle  to  the  bowl  also  cut  considerable  figure.  The  experi- 
ments would  indicate  that  for  lifting  and  turning,  the  shovel  to 
use  should  have  a  rather  short  handle  with  a  pretty  large  aajle 
fiooi  t^e  lin«  of  the  bowl. 

Such  a  shovel  should  be  good  for  handling  loose  coal,  broken 
stone,  gravel  and  for  concrete  mixing.  The  bowl  is  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  ordinary  No.  2  shovel,  is  flat  and  is  slightly  concave  on 
the  lower  side  for  half  its  length.  The  object  of  this  is  said  to 
be  to  furnish  stiffness  when  occasional  spading  is  done,  to  furnish 
an  angle  to  make  the  front  edge,  setf '-sharpening  and  to  prevent 
the  suction  so  often  experienced  in  handling  soggy  earth- 
Types  of  ShoTCils.  Of  the  many  tj'{>«§  of  shovels  manufactured 
the  following  are  designed  for  use  on  earthwork.  Prices  given 
are  those  in  elTeet  prior  to  the  war..)' 

Nurteri/  Spades  cost  $11  per  doz.  Ditching  Spades  and  Cor- 
oaue  Drain  Spades  14  to  16,1"'  l<*"Ki  <^^'  90  per  doz.  Post  Bpadea 
cost  $12  per  doz.  and  Marl  Ootigea,  10  to  14  in.  long,  cost  $5  to 
fj  per  doz. 

Hand  Shovels.  Net  prices  for  standard  railroad  contractors' 
and  mining  shovels,  at  Chicago,  in  quantities,  are  as  follows 
with  prices  for  four  grades:  '(1)  Extra  grade  made  of  best 
crucible  steel,  finely  finished  with  best.'white  ash  handles;  (2) 
flrat  grade  shovels,  also  made  of  crucible  steel,  and  grades  (3) 
and  |4)  made  of  open  hearth  eteet.  The  net  prices  in  Chicago 
on  these  tour  grades  are  as  follows: 

f  RICES  AND  SIZES  ON  HAKD.  SHOVELS 


.-it       21       ■*! 


The  above  prices  are  for  black  finish;   for  polished  add  90  ct. 
per  doz.     Shovels   with   square   or   round   points,   "  D "   or   long 
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Fig.  2.    Niirwi7  Spftde. 


.'  ■'  Elg.  3.    Ditching  Spade. 


Fig.  4.     Concave  Drain  Spade. 


r    ^ ■     ^ 

Fig.  6.     Post  Spade. 


Fig.  7.    D  HbmIU  Sound  Poiat  Skonl, 

Fig.  8.    D  Handle  Square  Point  Shove).  .  <^ 
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handles  are  all  th«  Bame  price.  The  size  No.  2  is  Uie  one  com- 
monly used.  For  eewer  or  brick  ahovels  made  in  No.  2  »ize,  but 
having  a  shorter  and  heavier  blade  for  claj  aod  other  hettvier 
material,  net  prices  are  as  follows: 

Eich  Par  Doi. 

Krtr»    txiit    11.00  110.00 


=€> 


Fig.  9.    Long  Handle  Round  Point  ShoreL 

Fig.  10  shows  a  scoop  for  breaking  down  from  the  top  of  *ais 
and  getting  to  the  bottom  when  a  square  point  scoop  will  not 
work. 


Fig.  10.     Diamond  Point  Scoop. 


Fig.  11.     Telegraph  Shovel  and  Spoon. 

Cost  Data  OM  Hand  XxeaTatlon.  Mr.  3<An  F.  My,  in  Engi- 
aeering  and  Contracting,  June  19,  lOOT,  gives  some  observations 
on   the  cost  of  excavating  earth.     The  following  eicaniples   were 

observed. 
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1.  Six  men  exeaTftted  &  Bquftre  hole  containing  IS  cu.  yd.  fa  6 
br.,  or  at  the  rate  of  0.4  cu.  yi.  per  mui  hr. 

2.  A  gang  averi^^ng  4Ji  men  dug  a  trench  3.fi  by  S  fL  deef^ 
370  eu.  yd.,  in  26  hr.,  or  at  the  rat«  of  0.43  eu.  yd.  per  man  hr. 

3.  A  gang  excavated  for  a  cellar  G  ft.  deep,  1,020  eu,  yd.,  6,840 
btbw  hr.,  or  at  the  rate  of  0.69  cu.  yd.  per  man  hr. 

4.  Four-men  ezcarated  for  a  man-hole,  79  eu.  yd.  in  00  hr.,  or 
at  the  rate  of  0.33  cu.  yd.  per  num  hr. 

B.  Ten  men  excavated  for  a  eever  111  cu.  yd.  ia  36  hr.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  0.30  ra.  yd.  per  man  hr. 

0.  A  gang  eiCATated  a  tnneh,  8  ft.  wide  by  4  ft.  deep,  coatain- 
ing  103  eu.  yd.  in  416  labor  hr.,  or  at  the  rate  of  4.47  cu.  yd.  per 
man  br. 

7.  A  gang  excavated  for  a  cellar  containing  1,003  cu.  yd.  in 
6,400  labor  hr.,  or  at  the  rate  of  0  47  cu.  yd.  per  man  hr. 

6.  A  gang  excavated  for  a  wwer  trench,  3  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  deep, 
containing  137  cu.  yd.  in  259  labor  hr,,  or  at  the  rate  of  0.53  cu. 
yd.  per  man  hr. 

Total  11,41^  labor  hr.,  26,538  cu.  yd.,  or  at  the  rate  of  0.57  cu. 
yd.  per  man  hr. 

In  the  third  case,  the  earth  was  partially  loosened  by  plowing, 
and  partly  by  pick,  and  shoveled  directly  onto  wagons.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  coees  the  small  amount  was  due  to  the  depth  and 
narrownesB  of  the  excavation,  some  shoring  being  necessary,  and 
a  part  of  the  earth  being  hauled  twice. 

Cort  Of  Handing  Ore,  Mr.  H.  E.  Scott,  In  the  Journal  of  tht 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  utates  that  In  unloading  ore  at 
the  Lake  Erie  dock  the  sIioTelers  were  paid  by  the  ton,  and  that 
the  following  records  have  been  made : 

The  prices  paid  were  13  ct.  pvr  ton  on  straight  work,  and  a 
maximum  of  18  ct.  per  ton  for  cleaning  up,  after  60%  of  the 
cargo  had  been  removed  by  automatic  machines.  Men  working 
at  the  16  ct.  rate  have  earned  as  high  as  {12  per  day  of  10  hr., 
which  means  6.67  tons  of  ore  were  shoveled  in  one  hour.  Work- 
ing at  the  13  ct,  rate  with  eight  men  in  a  hold,  shoveling  into  one 
ton  bucket,  each  man  can  handle  G  to  0  tons  of  ore  per  hr. 

LaoHnlng  and  BhoTellng  Sticky  Clay.  Engineering  Unet, 
Sept.  ST,  16(K>,  contains  an  interesting  note  on  Uie  methods  used 
for  loosening  and  shoveling  clay  in  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel,  Chi- 
cago. The  clay  was  known  to  be  soft,  and  no  difBculty  was  an- 
ticipated in  digging  it,  but  in  this  very  soft  tenacious  clay  lay 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  Had  the  clay  been  stilT  and  dry,  it  could 
have  been  dug  with  pick;  but  it  was  permeated  with  water,  and 
in  tenacity  it  is  said  to  have  borne  some  reeemblance  to  India 
rubber.     An  ordinary  ebovel  was  bent  out  of  shape  prying  into  the 
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Htiekf  inaea,  and  even  spades  were  soon  doVblad  up.  The  ephde 
illustrated  in  Fig.  12  was  -tried,  bjit  the  progreM  madt  wltik  tUa 
tool;  however,  was  diBcouraginglv  slow,  for  the  daj  had  to  be 
pried  out  in  chunks.  On  the  aTerage,  one  guig  of  26  men  etnitd 
dig  out  about  enough  in  S-ht.  to  advafaoe  the  ahield  2  ft.(  a 
creditable  enough  advance  perhaps,  ftnd  yet  KggKvatingly  bIoW. 
Before  the  tunnel  had  progressed  Vtiiy  f&r,  a  carpenter,' or 
joiner,  secured  employment  ss  a  laborer  in  the  enoavating  gang. 
He  ,had  never  been  aceiMboined  to  working  wltii  a  ehavel  or  epade, 
but  with  the  draw-knife.  The  ne^  time  herefMtrted  for  wra-k  h« 
OHrried  an  erch-Bhaped  draw-knrfei  made  cf  a  pi«ce  of  heavy  band 
Iron,  bent  to  a  half  eircle  about  fl  in;  aeioai,  with  eyes  at  eadi 
end  in  which  wooden  handles  were  stuck.    The  lower  aide  of  tt« 


Fig.  12.     Spade  and  Scraper  Used  in  Tunneling  in  Clay. 


band  was  brought  to  a  cutting  edge.  With  this  novel  atyH.of 
draw-knife  he  went  to  work  and  was  tMe  to  share  the  clay  down 
twice  as  fast  as  it  could  be  chopped  out  with  tbe  spaJe.  All 
the  men  were  soon  supplied  with  the  new  tool,  and  from  that  time 
forward  the  rate  of  progress  of  tbe  exeavation  was  materially 
increased. 

.  In  connection  with  work  in  this  kind  of  material,  it  is  -well 
to  note  that  in  ordinary  Chicago  clay,  a  man  with  a  spade  ahouM 
-escavate  10  en.  yd.  per  day  of  S  In*.  This  kind  of  clay  is  be«t 
Tflhandled  with  forks  after  it  has  been  spaded  out  of-  place.  1b 
ehoveling  stiff,  clay  with  shovels,  the  rate  of  progren  can  be  in- 
ereased  liy  dipping  the  ahovel  in  water  b«t\v«.-ea  eai^  sliovdfji). 
In  shoveling  sticky  mud,  if  a  few  holes  are  drilled  in  the  Uad** 
of  the  Bbov^l  so  as  to  allow  air  to  penetrate  betwc«n  the  mud 
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and  the  .ehovel  blade,  the  euctioD  will  be  reduMd,  and  the'  mud 
will  Blip  more  emsily  off  the  bowl. 

The  Oott  •/  DlggrUS  a  Omi  Pool.  Dnffinevring  and  Oontraetins, 
Oct  BB^,  1B08,  gives  the  fallowing:  ■ 

The  hole  was  dug  on  Long  Uland  in  a  clay  material  with  aa 
occasional  boaMer.  The  material  wae  stiff  enongh  to  stand  up 
without  Bboring.  The  hole  was  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  24  ft.dtep. 
For  two  days  two  men  did  the  work,  but,  when  a  fouoket  had 
to  be  useiS,  another  man  was  added  to  the  force.  A  Uiree-lt^ged 
derriekj'With  a  crank  on  it,  was  used  to  hoist  the  bueket  of  eartlf. 
The  excavation  was  made  entirely  with  picks  and  shoveli.  There 
were  1,305  cu.  ft.  of  material  excavated,  or  about  48  cu.  yd. 
A  10-hr.  day  wm  worked.    The  cost  of  the  work  was  ae  follows; 

3  mea  2  days  U  |1.G0  )  «.«0 

a  men  5  dari  at    1.B0   M.«0 

ToW     t^M 

This  gives  a  cost  of  SO  ct,  per  cu,  yd.  for  excavating  and  hoist' 
ing  the  material  and  dumping  it  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
hole.     This  coat  is  quite  reasonable  for  this  sort  of  work. 

Cott  of  Fleklng  and  ShoTellng  Hatdpas.  {Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Dec.  16,  1008.)  In  a  clay  cut  on  some  railroad  work 
in  Ontario  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  some  cemented  gravel  or  hardpan 
was  encountered.  The  bed  of  gravel  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the 
cut,  and  the  part  to  be  excavated  was  from  0.8.  ft,  to  4  ft.  in 
depth.  The  cemented  gravel  waa  bo  hard  that  a  pick,  handled 
by  an  experienced  man,  would  only  enter  it  about  1^  In.,  but  the  ' 
extent  of  the  work  was  so  small  that  the  contractor  did  not  fael 
justified  in  purchasing  a  pick  pointed  or  rooter  plow. 

To  excavate  this  hardpan  with  .picks  and  shovels  required  4 
pickers  to  5  shovetern,  and  1  man  was  used  on  the  dump.  Wages 
were  Id  ct.  per  hr.  The  extreme  haul  on  the  excavated  material 
was  1,000  ft.  At  first  4  carts  were  used  but  the  hauling  was 
finished  with  8  carts,  at  18  ct.  per  hr. 

In  all  600  eu,  yd-  of  hardpan  were  moved  at  the  following 
coat  per  cu.  yd.; 

aho«1inB     (05M 

IiOoaenlDE      O.MS 

Dumpins     O.OJO 

Hanlhig      O.ISB 

Total   per   cu.   jd j I0.7M 

This  is  a  high  coat,  although  the  allowance  of  18  ct.  for  carts  per 
hr.  is  small.  The  pickers  loosened  al>out  6  cu.  yd.  per  day  of  10 
hr.,  while  the  shovelers  shoveled  6  cu.  yd.  per  day  per  man.     This 
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is  a  low  record  for  dioveling,  but  as  the  )*f er  of  gravel  .«Ka  thin 
it  was  no  doubt  difficult  to  keep  enough  muclc  loosened  to  allow 
t]k«  men  to  get  a  good  shovelful  aa  they  wo);ked.  Although  the 
cost  of  loosening  ia  nearly  oncthird  of  the  toU.1  cost,  yet  the  cost 
per  cu./yd.  may  have  been  reduced  by  using  some  extra  piokera, 
thus  altowing  the  aborel  men  to  make  a  greater  output. 

A'Eatlng  Table  for  BxoaTatlBg  with  Flok  and  ShovaL  Mr.  L. 
T.  Sherman,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  27,  1914,  pre- 
sented a  novel  method  of  rating  the  probable  amount  \it  excava- 
tion that  can  be  done  with  pick  and  shovel  jn  various  materials. 
This  article  follows  in  fulli 

The  accompanying  diagram  and  tables  represent  the  amount  of 
excavation  of  various  materials  which  will  be  performed  in  a 
10-hr.  day  by  the  average  laborer  working  under  good  super- 
vision.  In  making  this  compilation  the  writer  has  compared  a 
large  number  of  data  from  many  sources  with  figures  obtained  in 
his  own  experience  on  construction.  As  might  be  expected  there 
1b  wide  divergence  in  such  published  data. 

The  curves  in  the  diagram  are  baaei  on  a  rational  relation  of 
one  class  of  material  to  another  as  regards  the  amount  of  work  or 
power  required  in  picking  or  shovel  cutting  and  the  power  re- 
quired  in  casting  up  msteriala  of  different  weights.  The  output 
of  excavation  ia  proportiunal  to  the  amount  of  power  or  work 
required  to  move  a  cubic  yard  of  the  material.  Let  the  amount  of 
work  or  power  to  cut  into  and  &U  the  shovel  with  sand  be  called 
unity.  Then  for  other  materials  the  relative  power  to  cut  out 
and  place  on  the  shovel  will  from  experience  be  as  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I.—  POWEK  TO  PICK.  LOOSEN  AND  CUT  ONTO  SHOVBI. 

Ssnd  P  =  1.0 

Orav^     lom»     P  =  LB 

Esrili.    medioia    P  -  2.0 

OUj,    light    P-3.0 

01»y.   dry.   hard    P  =  4.B 

Olsy,    wst,    hsBTjF    P  ^  5.0 

Hmrdprnn     P  =  6.0 

The  work  or  power  to  lift  or  cast  up  the  material  after  the 
shovel  is  filled  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  material  and 
height  cast  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  depth  of  cut.  Then  if  W 
is  the  weight,  the  relative  power  to  cast  up  material  to  different 
heights  H  will  be  as  follows: 

Sand     W  H  where  W  =  1.0 

Qmvel     W  H  where  W  =  1.0 

Earth,    medium    W  H  where  W  =  O.S 

Cl»y,    liiht    W  H  whers  vr  =  l.l 

Clsy.    dry    W  H  where  W  =  IJ 

Clay,    wet    WHwhereW  =  l.S 

HsrdpBD   WH  where  W=  l.U 
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The  tot»l  power  to  sbovel  and  cast  any  material  Ja  P+WB 
The  output  ie  inversely  proportional  tu  the  power  or  work  r( 
quired.  The  output  of  any  material  by  hand  excavation  in  cv 
yd.  per  man  per  10  hr.  is 

33 
Cubic  jd.  = 


The  constants  30  and  .3  are  empirical,  and  lilce  the  relative 
values  of  P  have  been  selected  to  correspond  with  the  best  data 
available  on  excavation  of  various  materials  at  different  depths  of 

The  curves  in  the  diagram  Fig.  13  are  platted  according  to  the 
above  formula  with  coelDeiante  P  and  W  as  previously  noted. 
The  letters  represent  observations  from  various  published  state- 
ments and  are  not  equally  reliable  or  comparable.  The  eurrw  do 
not  attempt  to  average  the  data  but  correspond  Tith  the  urriter'a 
experience  and  some  of  the  most  definite  of  the  published  data. 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  cu.  yd.  an  average  laborer  shonld 
escavate  and  cast  out,  at  various  depths  in  10  hr.  while  working 

TABLE  II.— OUBIO  YD.  PER  lUK  PER  10  HB.  AT  STATED  DEPTHS 


e*nla     

Light    eiij  ".'.'. 

Wei  d«y  ":;: 


at  the  depths  stated.  Table  III  shows  the  average  number  of  ou. 
yd.  per  lO-hr.  day  that  an  average  laborer  should  excavate  work- 
ing from  the  surface  to  the  depth  stated.  This  figure  for  the  same 
material  is  naturally  somewhat  greater  than  given  in  Table  II. 
These  figures  may  be  increased  by  30%  for  rapid  workers  and 
may  be  decreased  30%  for  inefficient  workmen.  The  foregoing 
material  may  be  now  definitely  elassifled  as  follows: 

Band.  Weight,  3,000  lb.  per  cu.  yd.  slightly  damp.  In  natural 
bed.     Not  over  16%  clay. 

Gnipel.  Weight,  3,000  lb.  per  cu.  yd.  Loose,  as  excavated  ma- 
terial. 
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Sind     a^  IS.l  15.1  IS.fl  10,7 

"    Grawl.    looee    ISA  13.T  ll.S  10,8  8i 

Barth      p,g  U,I  1D.S  >.T  8.1 

LIbM    cluy    K.»  ■    S.l  7,3  6,7  6.8 

wt't  lis/   !!^!'.'.!!i'!    6!4         5!i         *.7        iA        3.a 

Hurdpin    4.«  4,1  4,2       '     3,8  8,K 

Earth.  Weight,  2,400  lb.  per  eu.  yd.  Slightly  damp,  in  natural 
bed,  easily  plowed,  little  or  no  pick  work  rtHjuired.  Would  re- 
quire Home  sheeting  in  trenehes  over  C  ft.  deep. 

CJoy  flight}.-  Weight,  3,300  lb.  per  cu.  yd.  Slightly  damp, 
easily  plowed.  Not  stiff  or  very  cohesive,  corresponds  to  yellow 
clay  lying  below  the  blaek  soil  and  above  the  blue  clay  in  vicinity 
of  Chicago,  Would  require  some  sheeting  in  trenches  over  6  ft. 
deep      Little  pick  work  required, 

Cioy  f dry.  hard).  Weight,  3,300  lb,  per  cu.  yd.  Requires  pick 
work  equal  to  one-third  time  spent  in  ahoveling  and  casting.  No 
sheeting  required  at  any  depth.  Corresponds  to  materisJ  on  top 
of  ravines  along  the  lake  shore  in  Lake  County,  111,  Hard  plow- 
ing-   Adobe  in  this  class. 

Clay  (wet J.  Weight,  3,900  lb,  per  cu,  yd.  Tough  and  cohesive, 
has  to  be  cut  out  in  piecea.  Slightly  sticky,  would  require  sub- 
stantial sheeting.  Corresponds  to  the  underlying  "  blue  .clay  "  ot 
Chicago.     Gumbo  in  this  class. 

Hardpan.  Weight,  '  3,360  lb.  per  cu.  yd.  Requires  picking 
equal  to  one-half  the  tfme  spent  in  shoveling  and  casting. 

The  use  of  the  relativc^  coelficient  P.  is. suggested  as  a  simple  and 
definite  means  of  describing  or  designttting  any  class  of  earth  ex- 


The  iog  in  the  cnrves  (Fig.  ,13)  at  depth  of  S  ft.  represents' 
an  Allowance  of  P.=~.l.on  account  of  e^tra  labor  of  shovel  cutting 
done  in  recasting  from  a  platform:  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  re- 
casting may  be  don^itit  the  ,9-t  depth  or  even  14-ft.  depth,  but  the 
output  per  man  will  not  be  increased  over  the  quantity  shown 
by  the  diagram. 

The  recorded  data  platted  oil  Fig.  13  are  designated  by  a  letter 
far  the  elaea  ot  uateriat.  The  number  following  the  letter  refers 
to  the  source  (rom  lYbiah  Uie  data  were  obtained,  as  follpws :  J I ) 
"American  Engineers'  Pocket  Book";  (2)  "Handbook  of  Cost 
Data,"  Gillette;   (31   "Earthwork,"  Gillette;   (4)  L.  K.  Sherjnan; 
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(5)  Windette,  Jaumdt  West.  Hoc.  Bngra.;  (S)  "Concrete  Costs," 
Taylor  &  Thompson;  (7)  Orrock;  (8)  Prelini;  (9)  Engineering 
and  Contracting  (December,  1B08),  "Atlantic,  Iowa,  Sewers," 
M.  A.  Hall;  '■  Center ville,  I«,.  Sewera,"  M,  A.  Hall;  (10)  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting;   (11)   Engineering  and  Contracting. 

From  the  output  recorded  by  Mr.  Sherman  in  the  foregoing 
Btatement,  we  have  deduced  the  outputs  in  average  material  st 
depths  of  from  0  to  6  ft.,  6  to  12  ft.,  12  to  IS  ft.,  and  over  18  ft. 
These  averages  are  presented  in  Table  IV,  together  with  averages 
of  the  outputs  as  given  b;  Mr.  Windette,  given  in  the  chapter  on 
trenching  and  with  those  of  the  author,  given  in  the  same  chap- 
ter. These  average  outputs,  recorded  by  difTerent  engineers  in 
widel}'  separate  parts  of  the  country,  compare  very  well.  For  a 
depth  of  from  12  to  IS  ft.  the  average  as  noted  by  the  author 
seems  to  be  tos  high.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
this  work  was  done  under  ftrst  class  supervision  and  under  other 
favoring  conditions. 

TABLE  IV.  OU.  YD.  EXCAVATED  FEB  MA^J  HB.  WITH  PICK  AHD 
SHOVEL  IN  4VBEAGB  MATERIAL 

Deptb  In  It.  AnthDTltr 

18  + 

Author 
0.2C0  Windett 


0.7J7 

0.720 

0.S6O  0.S30  0.390 


In  average  mHterialB  the  output  per  man-hoor  may  be  expected 

to  be  as  follows: 

For  depths  of  from  0  to  6  ft.,  1  cu.  yd. 

For  depths  of  from  6  to  12  ft.,  0.7  cu.  yd. 

For  depths  of  from  12  to  IH  ft.,  0.4  cu,  yd. 

For  depths  over  18  ft.,  0.2«  cu.  yd.  and  less. 

Conclugiona.  From  the  foregoing  data  we  may  draw  some  prac- 
tical conchisions;  for  example;  (1)  Men  should  be  close  enough 
to  the  wagon  or  other  vehicle  being  loaded  not  to  lie  required  to 
take  even  a  few  steps  before  easting.  (2)  The  farther  away  a 
man  is  from  a  wagon,  the  less  number  of  shovelfuls  he  can  cast 
in  a  given  time.  <3)  As  each  shovelful  is  also  smaller,  a  man 
12  or  15  ft.  away  from  a  wagon  will  load  about  half  as  much  as 
if  he  were  only  about  4  or  6  ft.  from  it.  Therefore,  in  loading 
wagons,  it  does  not  psy  to  crowd  men  around  it;  no  more  than 
six  should  l>e  allowed.  (4)  Large  shovels  should  be  used.  (6) 
Men  should  work  to  a  face  wherever  possible.  (6)  A  temporary 
floor  should  be  laid  down,  so  that  the  earth  will  fall  on  the  floor, 
from  which  it  can  be  more  easily  shoveled.  (7)  A  high  bank 
should  be  undermined  with  picks,  and  wedged  off  or  blasted  off 
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Uie  top.  (S)  Picking  ihoaU  never  be  resorted  to  when  plowing 
can  >>e  used.  (B)  When  earth  is  looBeoed,  by  whatever  means,  it 
should  be  loosened  thoronghly. 

Cost  of  CaitiaK  Olay  for  FUlliiK  U  Bebiiid  attaining  WaU. 
(Engineering  wut  Contracting,  Jan.  22,  190S.)  Some  earth  had 
to  be  cast  behind,  a  low  retaining  wall.  The  work  was  done  by 
company  lorces,  the  foremaD  iMtng  paid  {2.50  per  day  of  10  hr., 
and  men  $1.60.  The  material  was  a  heavy  black  clay  witJi  a 
large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  In  it,  and  very  wet.  The  men 
did  not  have  to  stand  in  the  water,  except  in  a  few  places,  but 
their  shovels  were  frequently  submerged.  The  soil  was  exca- 
vated to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  in.,  and  at  high  tide  thero  was 
always  water  in  the  holes  that  were  being  dug.  Most  of  the 
material  was  spaded,  but  where  roots  and  similar  material  were 
encountered,  mattocks  were  used  to  loosen  it.  The  earth  was  cast 
from  6  to  10  ft.,  and  the  bank  was  made  aboat  4  ft.  high.  The 
work  was  hard  and  difficult.  The  material  stuck  to  the  shovels, 
and  the  crater  disintegrated  the  clay,  causing  a  man  to  make  sev- 
eral attempts  to  get  a  fair  shovelful  when  he  was  shoveling  where 
there  was  water. 

About  16  men  worked  under  a  foreman.  The  work  was  done 
in  the  early  part,  of  the  winter.  In  all  522  cu.  yd.  of  excavation, 
place  measurement,  was  made.     The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was ; 


Total     tO-W 

This  meant  that  one  man  loosened  and  shoveled  in  a  day  about 
m  cu.  yd.,  which  is  a  smalt  output. 

The  Cost  of  EzoaTatlou  for  Pavement  ttnd  Cnrb,  Xew  Tork. 
In  an  article  iu  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  16,  1906,  a 
writer  gives  the  following  cost  for  excavation  for  asphalt  pave- 
ment and  a  concrete  curb  on  Broadway,  from  110th  to  119th  St., 
New  York  City,  in  November,  1804. 

Aipbslt  psyement  (xesvitlon  Pel  cu.  j± 

ForemaD   M  K.TS    tfi-W 

Idborers   st   $1.90    OJOl 

Te»ini   at  (5.60    B.om 

Plowing    Bl    »*,00    0MB 

Cbtm  >t  14.00  ;....  0.010 

For  1,086  CO.  yd.,  eort  par  lu.  yd |0.4« 

EiUTsUon  (or  enrb*  Per  lln.  tU 


For  1,213  iin.  ft.,  per  lin.  tt (0.014 
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Teainfi  with  wagons  coat  $&.60,  but  as  the  contractor  ownad 
plows  and  carta,  it  was  nMessaiy  to  hire  onl;  teams  and  driverB, 
whicJi  reduc^ed  the  daily  rata  per  team  to  $4.00.  i 

Cost  Of  Excavation  and  Backlll  «i  a  Bijdfre  AbntnCnt.  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting.  May  30,  1906,  contains  the  detailed  coat 
of  a  masonry  bridge  abutment  on  the  Detroit,  Lansing  &  Northern 
R.  R,     The  coat  of  excavation  and  bacicflll  wae  aa  follows: 

^  ElCSTltiOD 

Ponsmaii.  8.»  days  si  tl.TK I15.Bg 

Lsborere,  84.8  dsye  at  tl.BO  W.M 

EnKineTnan,  0.4  day>  >t  tl.TS   O.TO 

Derriokmiii.  0.1  days  at  tl-W  ' 0-80 

Total,  -m  cu.  yd,  at  ».15 1114.08     . 

The  removal  of  excavated  matter  was  done  almost  entirely  with 
wheelbarrows.  The  material  was  sand  and  was  wasted.  The' 
ov^liaul  was  short,  the  lead  being  75  ft. 

BackflU 

Po«in»o,  2.4  days  al  13,00  (8.80 

roreman,  S.3  daya  at  Jl.TB  11.01 

Idbonn,  37.8  days  at  VM  E6.T0 

EDginenisD,  3.6  days  at  tl.75   «.30 

DeiTickioon.  3.S  dayi  al  11.60  6,40 

ToUl,  380  cu,  yd.  at  W.23 I88,»     ' 

ExoaTatlon  for  Eetaining  Wall.  The  following  from  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  May  30,  1916,  relates  to  the  construction  of 
a  retaining  wall  at  the  round  house  of  the  Detroit,  Lanaing  and 
N«rthei'n  R.  R.,  at  Grand  Rapidu,  Mich,  The  contractor  fur- 
nished the  labor  only.  The  e.\('avation  was  nearly  all  stiff  clay 
with  stone  and  small  bouldera,  making  hard  digging.  Almost  all 
of  the  excavated  matter  was  handled  twice,  caat  out  on  the  ground 
and  then  loaded  on  Hat  cars.  The  time  given  for  excavation  in- 
cludea  $6  or  $6  worth  of  time  spent  in  moving  cars.  In  all  of 
tlie  work  the  contractor  was  considered  as  a  foieman  and  was 
allowed  40  ct,  per  hr,  for  the  time  be  himself  actually  worked. 
In  all  of  the  cases  the  foremen  hours  are  for  the  hours  during 
which  acti'al  work  was  done  by  them;  that  is  to  say,  the  foreman 
not  only  acted  as  overseer,  but  also  did  actual  work,  excavating, 
laying  stone,  etc. 

The  cost  cif  the  excavation  work  waa  as  follows: 

Poremftii.    33    hr.,    at    40    ct »13.20 

Foreman,    104    hr.,    al    WA    ct.    23.40 

LalMicfr,    285    hr.,    at    12V4    ct JB.8S 


,C.oot^lc 
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A  total  of  1«8  cu.  yd.  was  excavated  at  a  cost  of  $0.43  per,  yd. 
The  contract  price  at  which  the  work  was  let  was  $.0.25. 

In  backAlling,  the  earth  was  wheeled  from  the  flat  cars  and 
placed  back  of  the  wall.  A  small  amount  of  earth  was  cast  in 
directly  from  the  bank.    The  cost  of  this  work  was  as  followav 

Farenun,  4  hr.  at  10  ct.  ~. flM 

Foremsii,  11  br.  Bl  2i'A  ci:  2.tS 


The  back  filling  amounted  to  63  cu.  yd.,  and  this  was  done  at 
a  cost  of  $0.17  per  cu.  yd.     The  contract  price  wai  $0.25  per  cu. 

yd. 

Coit  of  Excavation  for  a  Railway  Culvert.  This  job,  as  de- 
scribed in  Engineering  and  ContTacting,  Aug.  12,  lOOfl,  was  done 
on  Bome  railroad  construction  in  Tennessee.  The  culvert  was  a 
4x4  box  culvert  of  nibble  masonry,  42  ft.  long.  The  excavation 
was  12  ft.  wide  and  2^  ft.  deep.  The  material  excavated  was  a 
dry  sandy  clay  that  was  easily  worked,  although  it  had  to  be 
picked  before  it  could  be  shoveled.  When  material  in  culvert 
excavation  can  be  spaded,  thus  saving  the  picking,  the  work  can 
be  done  much   cheaper. 

The  excavated  material  in  this  case  was  shoveled  on  to  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  culvert,  the  ends  being  left  open.  At 
each  end  of  the  culvert  a  ditch  4  ft.  wide  was  c  t  to  the  culvert 
excavation,  making  l>3  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  for  the  culvert  and 
ditches.  This  earth  piled  up  on  the  two  sides  of  the  pit  would 
make  about  65  cu.  yd.  loose  measurement,  making  it  necestmry 
t«  handle  some  of  the  material  a  second  time.  This  fact  anil 
likewise  the  width  of  the  pit,  12  ft.,  necessitated  casting  the  earth 
iome  diatance,  thus  adiling  to  the  cost,  of  the  work.  At  least  half 
the  material  was  handled  a  second  time,  and  about  10%  was 
handled  three  times. 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  aa  follows  per  cu,  yd.: 

ForemsD  it  25  ol.  per  tr KI.14 

Total     I8.W. 

A  man  excavated,  that  is  picked  and  shoveled,  about  2  cu.  yd. 
per  day,  of  the  original  excavation,  or  about  31^  i-  .  yd.  per  day 
including  the  material  that  was  handled   more   iIihu  imie. 

This  is  a  very  high  cost  for  this  work.  One  veti^on  for  this 
high  cost   was   a   very   inefficient   foreman,     lie   h-mm   discharged. 
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Another  reason  was  that  the  contraetor  did  oot  furniflli  long- han- 
dled shovels  to  the  men.  To  cast  the  earth  10  ft.  or  more  with 
8hort  handled  Bhovels  was  much  more  expensive  than  if  long 
handled  shoTela  hsd  been  used. 

In  Engineering  onrf  Contraotittg,  Aug.  6,  1908,  the  following 
cost  of  excavating  for  a.  culvert  is  given.  Thia  culvert  was  a 
3x4  bos  masonry  culvert,  the  excavation  being  40  ft.  long  and 

9  ft.  wide,  and  averaged  1  ft.  in  depth.  The  materia)  was  sandf 
gravel  and  stiff  daj.  The  stream  was  a  small  one  and  was  easily 
diverted  to  one  aide,  but,  owing  to  the  top  aoil  heing  sandy  gravel, 
the  water  pcrcolateil  into  the  foundation  as  fast  as  it  was  dog- 
However,  it  was  not  necessary  to  pump  it  out,  as  a  small  trench 
ci.t  at  the  lower  end  of  the  foundation  pit  carried  off  the  water, 
care  being  taken  in  carrying  on  the  excavation  to  do  it  so  that  the 
pit  drained  itaelf  by  means  of  this  trench.  However,  this  water 
made  the  clay  wet  and  heavy  and  much  more  expensive  to  handle. 

Tlie  crew  that  did  the  work  consisted  of  a  foreman  and  4  men, 
who  finished  the  job  in  one  day.  There  were  13  cu.  yd,  of  ma- 
terial excavated,  at  the  following  cost  per  cu.  yd.: 

,  PoreDioB.  s(  K  et.  i>«r  hr f>-U 

Laboren,  at  U  M.  per  hr 0,46 

ToUl     ..W.94 

This  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  cost  the  foreman 
charge  can  be,  where  the  gang  is  necessarily  small.  In  this  case 
supervision  was  nearly  33%  of  the  total  cost.     Each  workman  In 

10  hr.  excavated  3%  cu.  yd.  This  meant  that  he  loosened  and 
shoveled  it.  With  the  material  dry  and  in  a  bank  it  would  hare 
been  possible  for  a  man  to  have  done  at  least  10  to  12  cu.  yd.  in 
a.  day,  thus  showing  that  prices  paid  for  ordinary  excavation 
would  not  cover  the  coat  of  this  wet  excavation- 
Labor  Cost  of  Ezoavatlng  In  Stiff  White   Clay.     EngUteering 

and  Contracting,  May  15,  I91S,  gives  tbe  following: 

The  following  labor  costs  cover  the  excavation  in  stifT,  white 
clay  for  a  sewage  disposal  plant.  The  excavation  was  IB^  ft. 
long  by  14  ft.  wide,  T  ft.  deep  and  contained  71  cu.  yd.  The  work 
was  done  during  good  weather,  but  by  a  poor  foreman  and  aver- 
age crew.  Some  water  seeped  in  the  bottom  foot,  delaying  tlw 
work  somewhat. 
The  costs  follow: 

ForenuiD,  40  hr.  st  «  ct flSX 

Labor   (ei»T.),  24B  hr.  mt  tE  ct.  1.2111 

Labor  (Umb«Hn(),  IS  br.  at  U  cL  ,071 

Total    (71   CQ.  yd.)    ,    n.114 
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The  Bbove  coats  cover  excavatioD  only.  HftuHng  away  surplus 
earth  is  not  included.  The  backfill  (16  cu.  yd.)  cost  28  ct.  per 
cu-yd. 

Handling  Soft  Material.  On  ditching  work  in  light  marshy 
soil  where  tough  sod  and  numerous  email  roots  are  to  be  con-, 
tended  with,  a  hay  knife  will  be  found  ueeful.  This  should  be 
pushed  ae  deep  as  possible  along  each  side  of  the  ditch,  cutting 
the  roots  so  that  each  spadeful  has  one  side  free.  Other  dat» 
on  the  eubject  of  handling  soft  material  will  be  found  in  Um 
chapter,  on  ditchee. 

EzCKTatlng  Swamps  In  Freeelng  Weather.  In  the  Journal  of 
Neu)  England  Water  Workt  Aaaodation,  Vol.  15  (1900),  Mr^ 
John  L.  Howard  givea  a.  description  of  a  method  of  excavating 
a  swamp.  A  Hayward  grapple  excavator  loaded  the  nmck  into 
the  hopper  from  which  it  waa  dietributed  into  cars  holding 
about  I  cu.  yd.  each.  These  care  were  hauled  in  trains  of  six 
by  a  hoisting  engine  to  the  top  of  the  dump  along  which  they 
were  switched  to  the  place  of  diapogal.  The  muck  wae  to  e«n- 
pletely  saturated  with  water  that  the  dump  became  a  quagmire. 
A  platform  was  built  under  the  track  to  keep  it  from  sinking, 
but  after  every  ehower  more  planks  and  considerable  labor  were 
required  to  keep  It  in  alignment,  and  even  then  the  cars  would 
not  stay  on. 

The  difGeulty  was  solved  by  waiting  until  cold  weather  set  in. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  became  frozen  and  carta  could  be  used 
without  any  difficulty.  A  pump  sump  wae  kept  well  down  ahead 
of  the  excavator. 

Cost  of  Tlowlng.  A  plow  or  a  pick  is  ordinarily  used  for  loos- 
ening, the  plow  being  the  most  economic  under  ordinary  condi- 

Whenerer  the  word  "  team  "  is  used  I  mean  tvio  borsea  and 
their  driTer;  if  I  refer  only  to  the  horsea,  I  shall  say  a  horse 
or  a  pair  of  horses. 

A  two-horse  team  with  a  dl'iver  and  a  man  holding  the  plow 
will  loosen  26  cu.  yd.  of  fairly  tough  clay,  or  35  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  - 
and  loam  per  hr.  In  the  far  West  some  contractors  always 
use  a  four.horse  plow  even  in  light  soils,  but  when  very  tough 
clay  or  hardpan  is  encountered  a  pick-pointed  plow  with  four 
to  six  horses,  and  two  extra  men  riding  the  plow  beam  will 
always  tie  required,  and  will  loosen  15  to  20  cu.  yd.  pei  hr. 
In  such  soil  a  steam  roller  or  a  tractor  is  very  effective,  and  more 
economic  than  horses  as  a  plow  puller. 

One  example  to  show  the  high  cost  of  plowing  the  hard  crust 
of  an  old  road  will  suffice:  An  old  village  street,  partially 
graveled,  was  plowed  up  9  ft.  wide  X  1,400  ft.  long  X  U  in.  deep 
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{^=  550  cu.  }'d.)  by  one  plow  team  with  driver  and  a  man  holding 
plow,  in  2^  days,  or  244  cu.  yd.  pel  day,  at  a  cost  of  2  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.  Anotlier  eimilar  Ixit  haider  stretch  was  plowed  with 
two  teaniH  on  the  plow  and  a  man  riding  the  plow  beam,  at 
a  cost  of  C  ot.  per  cu.  yd.  While  the  average  cost  of  plowing 
5,500  cu.  yd.  of  sueb  compacted  gravel  and  earth  roadway  woa  4 
Ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  plowing  alone,  wages  of  men  being  15  ct.  an 
hour  and  team  with  driver  36  ct.  an  hour.  Contractors  having 
eld  streets  or  roadH  to  looien  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  these 
Bgures. 

'  Morris  found  that  a  team,  a  driver,  and  a  plowman  would 
loosen : 

20  to  30  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  of  "  strong,  heavy  Boil." 

40  to  60  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  of  "  ordinary  loam." 

8pecht  states  that  a  six-horse  plow  with  one  driver  and  one 
plow  holder  would  loosen  1,000  cu.  yd.  of  sand,  and  700  cu.  yd. 
of  sandy  loam  per  day,  ready  for  the  buck  scrapers  to  remove. 

Earthwork  flows  are  of  rugged  construction  as  their  chief 
use  is  in  very  hard  ground.  A  plow  made  by  the  Baker  Mfg. 
Co.  is  shown  In  Fig.  14.     It  ia  made  in  the  following  weights  and 
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Fig.  14.    Railroad  and  Township  Grading  Plow. 

A  plow  weighing  only  150  lb.,  and  said  to  be  llghit  enough 
for  two  horses  and  at  the  same  time  strong  enough,  to  resist  the 
pull  of  ten  horses  is  shown  in  Fig.   15. 

'la  tearing  up  hardpan,  frozen  ground,  macsxlam,  etc.,  a  special 
type  of  plow  called  a  rooter  is  used.  It  does  not  turn  over  the 
soil  as  does  the  ordinary  plow  but  merely  loosens  it.  A  rooter 
plow  which  complete  weighs  276  lb.  is  shown  in  Fig.  IS.  It  can 
be  lised  with  either  horses  or  a  traction  engine. 
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Fig.  15.    Light  GradiDg  Plow. 


Fig.  18.     Steel  Beam  Booter  Plow. 


The  following  table  gives  the  cust  of  plowing  when  wagea  of 
laborers  are  $1,80,  and  of  teams  (2  horses  and  driver)  $5.40  per 
day  of  D  hr. 

COST  OF  PLOWING 

Cii.  yd.       Per 

Sail  Labor  per  hr.     eu,  Td, 

l^Bin    1  driier,  1  hirfder.  2  hor»e«       60  tO.OH 


Fnirl}'   loi«h   til 


[)rdlaar)>   eoil    , 


1  drfvlr,  i  horaea  on  gBDi 


Qang  Booter  flow.  Fig.  17  shows  the  improved  model  of  the 
Petrolithie  gang  road  rooter  plow  (made  by  W.  A.  Gillette,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.).  It  consists  of  a  steel  frame  with  two  wheels 
in  front  and  the  same  number  in  the  rear.  Tbe  wheels  are  eon- 
trolled  by  levers  so  tliey  can  lie  raised  or  lowered  from  tlie 
ground.  In  this  manner  the  exact  depth  to  which  the  rooters 
or  plows  penetrate  can  be  regulated.  If  it  is  desired  to  loosen 
a  crust  only  2  in.  deep,  it  can  be  done;   if  it  is  desired  to  plow 
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to  the  depth  of  12  in.,  this  is  also  possible.  The  five  rootera  ot 
plowH  are  so  fastened  in  the  frame  that  any  one  or  all  can  be 
removed  if  desired,  and  each  rooter  la  provided  with  a  removable 
point,  which  can  be  taken  oft  and  sharpened  without  removing 
the  entire  rooter  from  the  frame, 

ddh  one  man  is  required  for  operating  a  steam  roller,  which 
serVeeVB  ^  traction  engine,  and  the  gang  rooter.  At  the  end  of  a 
run,  this  engineman  aimplj  raises  the  rooters  out  of  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  lever,  turna' around,  sets  the  levers  again  and  goes 
back.'  Engimeering  and  Contracting,  Nov.  10,  1909,  states  that 
this  gang  rooter,  and  a  road  roller  or  traction  engine,  has  actually 
broken  more  ground  in  one  day  than  12  horses  hitched  to  an  or- 
dinary rooter  plow  had  previously  broken  in  S  days. 


Kg.  17.    Petrolithie  Gang  Hoad  Rooter  Plow. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Gillette,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  28, 
1911,  gives  the  cost  of  plowing  ab  old  street  with  one  of  these 
Petrolithie  gang  rooters.  The  machine  was  drawn  by  a  12-ton 
gasoline  road  roller.  One  man  operated  the  rooter,  which  was 
easily  set  so  as  to  break  ground  at  any  depth  from  6  to  15  in. 
in  a  strip  6  ft.  wide.  The  gasoline  roller  developed  sufficient 
power  to  pull  the  rooter  in  an  old  and  very  hard  asphattic  oiled 
road.  It  lost  very  little  time  for  stops  and  used  a  minimum  of 
fuel,  no  stops  were  made  during  working  hours  to  take  on  fuel. 
A  usual  day's  work  was  nine  hours.  The  operating  cost  of  the 
roller  n-as  as  follows; 
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Perd>7 

lubrleatins  oil  @  ^  et.  per  gal.  . 


16  to  40  nl.  distUlste  ®   S  cX.  p»r  fa) |3.W 

""X  gal.  Tub-'—' —  -'■  -=■■-- '  "■• 


EDgineiuan 


DTiiamom«ter  Teiti  on,  Plowi.  Engineering  Sew»,  Ang.  IT, 
1911,  published  the  results  of  some  testH  made  by  Wm.  Clyde 
Willard. 

In  mftking-  the  teste  a  "  Pattern  B "  SohaefTer  k  Budenberg 
recording  dynamometer  registering  to  4,000  lb.  was  used.  Id  thii 
instrument  the  paper  record  slip  was  fastened  on  a  drum  4  in. 
in  diameter  mailing  one  revolution  per  hr. 

The  resnlts  in  pounds  were  obtained  by  planintetric  aTeraging 
from  the  record  slips.  The  area  enclosed  hy  the  dynamometer 
atitograpfa,  the  cero  line  and  the  ordinate  at  beginning  (tnd  end 
of  run,  was  measured  by  a  rolling  planimeter.  This  area  was 
divided  1^  tiw  length  of  the  zero  line  to  give  average  puil.  Borne 
difficulty  was  encountered  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  clodtwork 
which  revolved  the  drum  of  the  dynamometer  ran  so  slowly  that 
the  lines  made  by  the  pencil  overlapped  each  other  to  such  an  er- 
t«Dt  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  out  each  separate  line.  To 
orercome  this  the  lines  joining  the  points  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum pull  were  traced  by  the  planimeter  and  the  mean  of  the 
two  areas  taken  as  the  result.  This  proliably  gave  as  aoeurate 
a  result  ai  could  have  been  Obtained  had  it  been  possible  to  trace 
each  pencil  line  throughout  its  entire  length. 

In  conjunction  with  the  tests  on  wagons  several  teste  were 
made  to  determine  the  tractive  resistance  of  plows.  The  remits 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  ail  users  of  plows  or  to  those  in- 
terested in  farm  mechanics.  Two  plows  of  different  manufacture 
were  used.  Test  group  A  (Table  I)  was  made  with  a  Parlin 
&,  Orendorf  14^in.  two-bottom  gang  plow;  test  group  B  (Table 
II)  was  mads  with  an  Oliver  chilled  14^1n.  two-bottom  gang 
plow.  Each  plow  was  drawn  by  six  horses.  The  results  are 
tabulated  below. 

TABLE    I.— TRACTIVE   RESISTANCE   OP   PLOW   IN   STUBBLE 

LAND 
Tnt  Draft 

anmber  Description  In  lb. 

1      T-lo.  cut,  looM  itubUe  land  on  about  ■  10%  irads,  man  rods    900 

!      Sbiiui  ai  1,  exeept  that  msn  walked   BSJ 

I      All    conditiotu    the    same    u    1.    except   (hat    the    eoulter    wai 
moved  ^-in.  toward   the  land  aide  of  Uie  furrow   and   aer* 

oral  bolts  about  tlie  plow  were  tlfhiened  — 776 

i      Some  a*  S,  etcept  man  walked.    (The   Ineteaso  in  draft  waa 

eaneed   bj   the   plow    not   »couring   for    a    part    o£    the   dia-    

laneo.)      82* 

S     7H-tn.  sat, 
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[I  — TRACTIVE    RESISTANCE    PLOW    IN   CLOVER    SOD 

Dnfl 
DfBcription  In  lb. 

.  cut.  h«STy  clom  sod.  Blmnt  level  >4> 

.  cut.    Uiin  cloTar   eod.    coulter   U-io.    In   [nrrow, '  forroir 

xl    i-an    fr«     , SH) 

as    7,    coulter    i^-ln.    outiide    of    furrow. 

1.  below  land  side   SH 

u    7    and   S,    Foultrr   mme    u   S.    furrow 


furrow  wbeel  !4- 
Same  eod  and  cu 
wbeal  *-ia,  bttoi 


In  the  tests  reported  in  Table  I,  a  change  of  i^  in.  in  tlie 
position  of  the  coulter  made  a  diflTereace  in  draft  of  134  lb.,  or  a 
diflerence  of  almost  one  horse.  Tests  1,  6  and  T  show  the  differ- 
ence in  resistance  of  the  two  soda  and  stubble.  Tests  7,  6  and 
9  show  the  chtmge  in  draft  made  by  a  shift  in  the  positions  of  the 
furrow  wheel  and  coulter.  Comparing  T  and  B  it  is  seen  that 
shifting  the  pouition  of  the  coulter  %-in.  and  lowering  the  furrow 
wheel  14-io.  made  a  difference  in  draft  of  101  lb.,  or  over  one  horse 
difference.  Five  horues  could  have  putted  the  plow  easier  aft«r 
the  shift  than  the  six  could  before.  The  resistance  is  increased  bj 
having  the  furi'ow  wheel  too  low,  as  shown  in  Test  9. 

Co>t  of  f  lowinE  with  a  Steam  Traotion  Engine.  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  June  18,  IQ09,  gives  the  following: 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  that  the  feasibility 
of  plowing  with  traction  engines  has  become  generally  recog- 
nized. The  results  obtained  have  been  very  aatiafactory,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  one  man  with  a  plowing  outfit  can 
do  much  more  work  than  six  or  eight  with  horses,  the  advantages 
of  this  method  on  the  large  farms  of  the  West  are  obvious.  Some 
data  on  the  cost  of  atesm  plowing  talcen  from  letters  written  to 
the  manufacturers  by  users  of  the  traction  engine  are  given  below. 

The  first  piece  of  worlc  for  which  data  are  given  was  done 
in  Hisiouri  last  year,  a  20  bp.  Rumley  Standard  traction  engine 
and  an  S-gang  14-in.  Molina  .steam  plow  being  used.  An  average 
of  IS  acres  per  day  was  plowed,  tiie  coat  of  operating  per  day 
being  as  follows: 

Enginenwn     }  iM  VJSt 

vrner  and  fad.  hauled  with  team 2M  .131 

Plownwa      1.00  .         .OBB 

Coal     3.00  .in 

Plow  sharpenlnK,  oil,  etc .60  .017 

Total      110.00  tO.UI 

The  next  piece  of  work  was  done  in  North  Dakota,  a  30  hp. 
Rumley  engine  and  Emerson    16-in.   plow  being  used.     The  cost 

was  as  follows: 
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Coal,  at  tG  P«r  Ion.  90  lb.  |i«r  acre  (O.ZT 

S 'Under  oil,  ■!  40  cl.  per  kbIIoh   .OIU 
»ch:ne  gil,    si  20  cl.   per   »»llOn   .M 

Tiretnan.   t^.bl)   per  day    .Ot% 

Water,  leam  and  mmn  for  hauling.  f4  per  day 10 

Sharpening    lays    .01 

Oear  grease,  4  cl.  per  lb 00% 


It  will  be  Doted  that  there  is  no  allowance  made  for  engine- 
maji  in  the  above,  the  owner  of  the  outflt  probably  acting  a« 
auch.  Ctiarginji:  this  item  up  at  $4.C0  per  day  would  bring  the 
cost  per  acre  to  .57  ct.  The  fireman  aUo  probably  acted  as  plow- 
man. The  outfit  traveled  iVt  milex  per  lir.,  cutting  I6i^  ft., 
thuB  averaginfi  four  acres  per  br.,  allowing  for  atopa.  The  last 
piece  of  work  was  alao  done  in  North  Dakota,  a  30-hp.  Rumley 
plowing  engine  being  used.  The  ground  was  stony  and  hilly,  and 
a.  disc  plow  with  14  disca  and  cutting  II  ft,  wide  was  used  for 
-breaking  the  ground.  An'  average  of  13  acres  of  ground  was 
broken  per  12-hr.  day,  the  cost  being  as  follows; 

ToUl  Per  atro 

Goal,  2,300  lb.,  at  |T.50  per  loo   t  8,l»  t  .BO 

Water,  team  and  man  for  faanllng  4.W  .iS 

Engineer     , 3.00  .11 

Plowman    (who  also  Bred)    2.00  .11 

Oil    and    IncidanUla    iM  M 


Later  on  this  ground  was  pat  in  shape  for  the  drill  at  a  coat 
of  about  50  to  60  ct.  per  aere.  To  do  this  the  traction  engiae 
waa  used  to  three  sections  of  21  discs  -cutting  18  ft.  wide  with  a 
large  -drag  and  float  behind. 

Traotoi  Flowing.  Mr.  J.  Gardner  Bennett  in  Engineering 
Neu>»,  Mar,  11,  1S16,  deacribes  the  use  of  a  amall  gasoline  tractor 
for  breaking  soft  muck  land  on  a  Southern  reclamation  project. 
This  machise  was  driven  by  a  20-hp.  4-cylinder  tqotor,  and  was 
equipped  with  three  small  "  caterpillar "  wheela  which  gave  a 
bearing,  surface  of  2,800  sq.  In.  for  a  total  weight  of  .4  tons. 
The  price  of  the  machine  was  $2,500,  The  cost  of  breaking  soft 
muck  land, was-  about  as  follows:  Operator's  wages  for  a  10-hr. 
d^y*  33;  gasoline,  $2;  lubrication,  $0.40.  This  gives  a  total  op- 
erating cost  of  $5.40  for  plowing  five  acres,  or  $1.08  per  acre. 

TFaotion  Plowing  Ontflts.  Bulletin  170,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  gives  a  large  amount  of  data  on  plowing  with  trac- 
tion outfits,  aa  well  as  on  the  cost  of  operating  steam  and  gae- 
olibe  tractors  under  average  farm  conditions.  Plowing  costs  are 
given  as  follows: 
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COST  OF  8TEAH  PLOWINO 
(tDcludlng  HBrrawing) 

Oonim  Ml* 

o>ur<M^iB   to.ffi3 

aouOiwMt    l.M 

NorthweM      1.T3 

Canada    l.gM 

The  cogt  of  plowing,  including  some  harrowing,  with  gasoline 
engines  is  given  as  91.409  per  acre.  The  deptik  of  plowing  ia  not 
stated  but  it  ia  safe  to  assume  it  as  fully  6  in.  An  acre  6  in. 
deep  contains  approximately  800  cu.  yd.  Thus  If  farm  condl- 
tioDB  can  be  approximated  on  an  excavation  job,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  loosen  earth  with  traction -drawn  plows  at  a  cost  of  from 
0.1  to  0.3  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Loosening  wltb  Explosives.  Some  earthy  materials  are  more 
economically  loosened  by  explosives  than  by  either  picks  or  plows. 
Even  where  the  material  to  be  excavated  is  soft  enough  to  plow, 
"  the  lay "  of  the  land  or  the  method  of  excavating  may  make 
plowing  impossible.  Bxplosives  are  the  most  economical  means 
of  loosening  for  drag  line  scraper  and  steam  shovel  work.  In 
addition  to  loosening,  exploeivea  if  used  in  sufficient  quantities, 
will  throw  the  earth  coosiderable  distances;  as  in  making  holes 
for  tree  planting  or  in  digging  ditches. 

In  the  "  Engineer  Field  Manual,  Professional  Papers,  No.  20, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  Army,"  data  are  given  as  to  the 
amount  of  explosive  required  to  make  military  mines,  from 
which  the  following  brief  tables  are  taken.  The  values  given 
are  to  be  regarded  as  approxinuttious  only.  The  maximum  loosen- 
ing effect  is  obtained  from  the  explosions  of  the  powder  when  no 
earth  is  displaced  on  the  surface.  A  sphere  of  earth  is  ruptured 
about  the  charge  as  a  center.  In  military  parlance  this  type 
of  mine  is  called  a  "  camouflet."  Where  the  radius  of  rupture 
is  to  be  equal  to  the  depth  at  which  the  charge  is  placed,  mul- 
tiply the' cube  of  the  depth  in  feet  by  the  following  factors  to 
obtain  the  required  number  of  lb.  of  60%  dynamite. . 

Light   earth   (U)06 

Commcm    eartli    O.DM 

Hard   land    D.OOT 

Hardpan    0.008 

These  factors  apply  to  only  one  type  of  mine.  According  to 
them  1  lb.  of  dynamite  placed  0  ft.  below  the  surface  in  light 
earth  and  properly  tamped  will  rupture  about  33  en.  yd.  of 
earth.  Hie  amount  of  earth  ruptured  varies  directly  aa  the 
amount  of  powder  used,  but  only  if  the  conditions  above  set  forth 
are  fulfilled.    Thus  2  lb.  of  dynamite  placed  <  ft.  below  the  tur- 
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face  will  not  rupture  66  en.  yd.  bMause  the  surface  will  be 
bndcen  and  much  of  the  force  of  the  exploaion  loet.  Placed  7.5 
ft.  below  the  aurface  the  two  pounds  would  rupture  about  66 
m.  jd. 

It  ia  often  desirable  not  to  looeen  the  Bubgrade,  in  which  ease 
Buch  blasting  charges  can  only  he  placed  at  half  the  depth  of 
excavation.  Under  these  conditions  it  may  he  desirable  to  use 
larger  quantitiea  of  explosives  than  above  indicated,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  part  of  their  force  is  expended  in  making  a  crater. 
Id  this  case  the  relief  of  pressure  in  one  side  shortens  all  radii 
of  rupture  which  have  a  component  in  that  direction,  and  the 
volume  of  rupture  is  ellipsoidal.  For  a  "  Common  Mine,"  dia- 
meter approximately  equal  to  twice  the  depth  of  charge,  having 
its  greatest  horizontal  radius  of  rupture  equal  to  1.7  times  depth 
of  charge  and  vertical  (downward)  radius  of  rupture  equal  to 
1.1   times  the  depth  of  charge,  the  following  factors  are  given: 

Ufbl   etrU    O.OIZ 

H«rd   niind    O.M! 

Rardpn       e.0» 

Figuring  from  the  above  data  a  charge  of  approximately  2^ 
lb.  of  60%  dynamite  placed  6  ft.  down  in  light  earth  will  loosm 
about  48  eu.  yd.  of  material.  Here  an  increase  of  250%  in  dyna- 
mite over  the  requiTementa  of  the  "  camouflet "  produces  less 
than  a  60%  increase  in  the  amount  of  dirt  loosened.  While  these 
figures  are  rough  approximations  they  serve  to  show  the  folly 
of  using  excessive  amounts  of  explosives  in  lopaening  earth. 

Consult  Gillette's  "  Handbook  of  Bock  Excavation,"  for  further 
information  on  blasting. 

Cost  of  Blasting  Sardpaa.  ( From  Engineering  and  Contract- 
inff,  Aug.  10,  lOOS.)  In  all  about  8U  boles  were  drilled,  each  hole 
being  put  down  to  a  depth  of  6^  ft.,  making  520'  ft.  of  drilling 
necessary.  These  holes  were  put  down  by  two  men  with  a  12-ft. 
chum  drtll,  taking  about  8  days  to  do  the  work.  This  meant  10 
holes  drilled  per  day,  or  about  65  ft.,  and,  with  wages  at  $1.26 
for  10  hr.,  gave  a  cost  for  drilling  of  about  4  ct.  per  ft.  It  took 
about  two  days'  time  for  these  two  men  to  dry  the  holes  (water 
stood  in  the  bottom  of  them)  and  do  all  the  necessary  blasting, 
thus  costing  about  6  ct.  per  hole  for  labor  for  blasting,  making 
all  the  labor  of  drilling  and  blasting  4.4  ct.  per  ft.  of  hole. 

About  2  lb.  of  40%  dynamite  waa  used  to  the  hole,  172  lb. 
being  actually  used  for  all  the  holes.  This  meant  an  average  of 
0.2S  lb.  of  dynamite  per  cu.  yd.  of  cemented  gravel.  The  total 
cost  of  blasting  was: 


;dbv  Google 
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'  '  lisWers.  30  d>fi.  at  fl.SE l^^M 

in  lb.  <i»oinoit«.   Bt  UM  ol M.«    ■ 

80  eltcOical  eiplodera,  «t  *  et SJO 

TolBl     117.68 

For  the  600  cu.  yd.  of  cement«d  gravel  thJB  is  a  coat  o(  8  et. 
pef  cu.  yd.  for  blasting,  but  if  we  distribute  thia  cost  for  the 
1,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation,  the  cost  becomes  4^4  ct.  per.  ei/i  Jd, 

This  work  waa  doDe  in  making  a  channel  20  ft.  wide  on  top 
and  16  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  9  ft,  deep  and  250  ft.  long.  The 
top  21^  ft.  was  Bandy  clay  while  the  reat  of  the  materiai  waa  a 
hard  cemented  gravel. 

Breaking  XTp  Hard  Groand  with  Dynamite  ia  deacribed  in  En- 
gineering and  CimtTacting,  Nov.  13,  1912,  aa  follows;  Although 
road  contractors  have  commonly  used  dynamite  for  blasting  rocky 
cuts  in  road  work,  the  use  of  high  e.iploBivee  for  moving  gravel, 
clay  or  old  road  beds  is  a  recent  innovation.  At  a  demonstration 
given  recently  by  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  to  the  Park  Depart- 
ment of  Los  Angeles  to  show  the  value  of  dynamite  blasting  in 
hard  ground,  3D  hotea  were  liored  to  a  >tepth  of  Q  ft.  (to  grade), 
spaced  4  ft.  apart  and  each  loaded  with  two  cartridges.  Aa  a  re- 
sult of  Iht  blaat  the  dirt  was  loosened  to  grade,  making  further 
plowing  unneceasary.  The  ground  was  so  hard  that  they  bad 
been  using  six  mules  to  a  plow  and  at  each  plowing  were  loosen- 
ing only  about  8  in.  of  dirt.  Low  grade  dynamites  are  best  for 
'thie  work,  bb  they  have  the  slow,  heaving  effect  that  is  moat 
advantageous  in  dirt  work. 

Breakingr  Hlph  Banks.  In  excavating  a  high  bank  of  hardpan, 
12  to  IS  ft.  high,  an  economical  method  is  to  churn  a  hole  some 
8  to  II)  ft.  deep,  and  about  8  to  12  ft.  back  from  the  bank  and  to 
load  thifl  with  a  small  charge  of  black  powder.  Sufficient  powder 
is  uaed  to  crack  the  bank,  but  not  to  throw  very  much  of  it  down- 
Thus  the  earth  is  easily  undermined  or  barred  down,  as  the  case 
may  re^guire,  breaking  Into  small  pieces  by  reason  of  its  fall. 

Excavating  Holes  with  ExploiiTCB.  The  following'  is  taken 
from  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr.  15,  1008.  A  bole  was 
churned  in  the  ground  where  the  tree  Was  to  be  planted,  With  a 
churn  drill,  at  an  angle  with  the  surface  of  35°  to  40°.  The  hole 
was  inade  about  2  ft.  deep,  and  loaded  with  a  half  stick  of  40% 
dynamite  (%  lb.]  and  shot.  Thia  blew  out  of  the  ground  a  hole 
about  3  ft.  .in  diameter  and  about  2  ft.  deep,  making  a  hole  tlie 
shape  of  a  cone.  The  soil  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  well 
pulverized,  admitting  of  the  tree  being  planted  without  further 
preparation. 

One  man  accuatomed  to  handling  explosives,  with  a  helper, 
blew  out  on  an  average  250  holes  per  day,  working  10  hr.    The 
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d7iiuliit«T  prepared  the  chat^es  a.iid   loftded   the  holee, 
them  but  little,  while  the  helper  churned  the  holes  and  aaaisted  Id 
other  work. 
The  cost  of  blowing  260  holes  was: 


.    %3Sa 


This  gives  a  cost  ot  7.4  ct.  per  hole.  From  each  hole  about 
4.T  C11.  ft.  of  earth  was  excavated,  being  equal  to  .17  cu.  yd.  At 
the  above  cost  this  make«  43  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  In  such  a  hole  trees 
as  large  as.  4  in.  can  usually  be  planted. 

With  a  deeper  hole  and  a  larger  charge  of  explosive  larger 
holes  could  nO  doubt  be  blown  out.  It  would  also  be  possible  to 
use  either  blacic  powder  or  Judaon  instead  of  dynamite,' and  the 
work  mi^t  be  cheapened  by  the  use  of  either  of  them. 

See  Gillette's  "  Handbook  of  Cost  Data  "  for  further  informa- 
tion on  hole  digging  and  tree  planting. 

Blaitlne  a  Pit  for  a  Dredge.  In  order  to  float  a  dipper  dredge 
for  the  purpose  of  digging  a  ditch  at  Madrid  Co.,  Mo.,  according 
to  Engineering  Nevia,  June  24,  1016,  it  was  necessary  to  exca- 
vatea  pit  136x50x0  ft.  in  size.  Eleven  rons  of  hole«,  S  ft. 
apart,  were  driven.  The  holes  in  the  center  row  were  loaded  with 
2.5  lb.  of  dynamite  each,  those  in  the  next  two  rows  on  each  side 
2  lb.  each,  in  the  next  rows  with  1.6  lb.  each,  in  the  next  with  1 
lb.  each  and  in  the  outside  rows  with  0.5  lb.  each.  The  holes  in 
the  outside  rows  were  18  in.  apart,  in  the  next  ruivs,  2  ft.  apart, 
in  the  next  2.5  ft.  apart,  and  in  the  rows  alongside  tbe  middle 
row,  15  in.  apart.     A  total  ot  B50  lb.  of  dynamite  was  used. 

The  blast  resulted  in  a  hole  136x43  ft.  in  area,  7  ft.  deep  at 
the  center,  and  an  average  ot  3.5  ft.  deep.  In  all,  747  cu.  yd. 
were  removed  at  an  expenditure  of  about  1.3  lb.  per  cu.  yd. 

EUmlnatinE  a  Kosqnlto  Breeding  Fool  by  Blasting.  The  fol- 
lowing item  was  extracted  from  the  Year  Book  for  1016  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Borough  ot  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  (A'npineer. 
iug  and  Cmttracting,  Aug.  9,  lOlfl.) 

"  The  residents  of  West  Haddonfield  were  for  years  pestered 
and  tormented  by  mosquitoes  which  it  was  learned,  upon  in- 
vestigation, were  propagated  in  stagnant  pools  between  the  rail- 
road and  Haddon  Ave.  It  was  found  practically  impossible  to 
drain  these  to  the  street  gutters,  hence  another  method  bad  to  be 
employed  and  it  was  decided  to  sink  the  water  into  tbe  ground. 
Lnder  the  supervision  of  L.  Z.  lAWrence  a  heavy  char^  bt  dy- 
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namite  was  sunk  and  discharged  about  20  ft.  under  the  surface. 
This  caused  the  pools  to  disappear  in  short  order  and  no  water  has 
accumulated  at  this  point  up  to  tlie  end  of  the  year." 

DjuamltlnK  a  Dredseway.     Paul  R.  Higgings,  in  Engineerm!/ 

and  Contracting,  Aug.  IG,  1916,  is  author  of  the  following: 

A  smalt  creek  ran  under  a  concrete  bridge  22  ft.  In  width.  It 
was  desired  to  run  dredges  under  the  bridge,  but  the  creek  was 
not  deep  enough,  nor  wide  enough,  1  was  given  the  contract  at 
a  price  of  80  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  to  deepen  and  widen  the  creek  for 
00  ft.  on  either  aiile  of  the  bridge. 

I  Ijegan  operations  directly  under  the  bridge.  It  was  imprac- 
ticable to  load  beav;  charged  at  that  point,  so  I  put  down  a  row 
of  bore  holes  2  ft.  back  from  the  bank  of  the  stream,  spacing 
them  2  ft.  apart  and  making  them  2  ft.  deep.  Sach  hole  was 
loaded  with  a  half  stick  of  60%  dynamite.  I  worked  in  this 
way  from  both  ends  toward  the  middle.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  make  use  of  these  little  shots  at  the  2-ft.  distances  all  the  way 
down  these  lines  in  order  to  get  the  required  excavation. 

This  method  of  blasting  resulted  in  throwing  most  of  the  dirt 
into  the  creek  bed,  which  was  at  that  time  dry.  Two  hours' 
work  with  team  and  scraper  at  a  cost  of  50  ct.  per  hr.  were  re- 
quired to  remove  the  dirt. 

After  finishing  under  the. bridge,  the  work  was  much  easier, 
as  I  could  load  more  heavily.  Parallel  rows  of  holes  were  put 
down  on  each  side  of  the  creek  2  ft.  back  from  the  banks,  6  ft. 
deep  and  4  ft.  apart,  each  hole  loaded  with  from  seven  to  nine 


4^. 


Fig.  18.     Method  of  Enlarging  a  Creek  Bed  hj  Dyaanite. 
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Bticks  of  the  60%  dynamite.  An  electric  cap  wai  lued  in  each 
charge  and  the  charges  were  fired  electrically.  Fig.  18,  Al,  will 
illiietrate  this  operation.  Theae  iide  blaata  threw  most  of  the 
dirt  over  into  the  dry  creek  bottom,  leaving  the  work  in  the  con- 
dition indicated  by  diagram  B,  Fig.  IB. 

I  then  put  down  a  single  row  of  holes  directly  down  the  center 
of  the  hump,  also  two  more  parallel  rows  i^  holes  on  either 
side  of  the  center  line.  These  aide  lines  were  each  about  3  ft. 
from  the  center  line.  The  center  line  of  holes  was  about  6  ft. 
deep;  the  aide  lines  from  3  to  4  ft.  My  center  line  of  holes  (all 
the  holea  were  from  2  to  3  ft.  apart)  waa  loaded  with  about  4^ 
cartridges  each  of  the  straight  dynamite,  and  the  side  line  of 
holes  with  about  three  cartridges  each. 

This  final  shot  resulted  in  throwing  the  dirt  out  on  the  banks, 
leaving  a  nice  clear  ditch  nearly  20  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  about 
IS  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.  Diagram  C,  Fig.  18  will  illuatrate  the 
loading  for  this  last  shot  and  the  approximate  abape  of  the 
ditch  after  the  blast 

Bfrging  Oitche*  with  Dynamite.  Arthur  E.  Morgan  in  £n- 
gineering  and  Contracting,  Feb,  1,  1911,  is  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  the  lowlands  of  southeaat  Miaaouri,  a  considerable  amount 
of  excavation  for  drainage  ditches  is  now  being  made  with  dyna- 
mite, a  method  of  construction  discovered  by  accident  in  1909. 
In  blowing  large  stumps  preparatory  to  digging  drainage  ditches, 
it  was  noticed  that  where  several  stumps  close  together  in  a  line 
were  blown  out,  a  depression  remained  which  had  approximately 
the  dimensions  of  the  required  ditch.  Acting  on  the  suggestion 
thus  offered,  etforta  were  made  to  blow  out  a  channel  by  placing 
a  single  charge  at  a  time,  with  reaulta  which  were  not  satis- 
factory. Next  charges  were  placed  in  the  ground  2  ft.  apart  for 
A  distance  of  100  or  200  ft.,  and  an  effort'was  made  to  dis- 
charge (hem  at  about  the  same  time  by  means  of  fuses.  As  the 
explosion  of  all  charges  waa  practically  instantaneous,  it  was 
apparent  that  all  but  the  first  had  been  discharged  by  concussion. 

Hie  experimeotera  continued  tetting  charges  2  or  3  ft.  apart 
for  diatancea  up  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  found  in  all  cases 
that  it  was  necessary  to  set  a  fuse  to  only  one  of  the  charges, 
in  order  for  the  whole  to  be  exploded.  Up  to  the  present  this 
method  is  in  use  only  for  the  construction  of  small  ditches  3  or 
4  ft.  deep  and  6  to  12  ft.  wide. 

The  dirt  removed  by  the  dynamite  is  thrown  onto  both  sides 
for  100  ft.  or  more,  and  does  not  lie  more  than  6  in.  or  1  ft. 
deep  along  the  margins  of  the  ditch.  The  charges  are  set  by 
making  a  hole  of  the  necessary  depth  with  a  bar,  and  then  push- 
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ing  the  dynamite  into  the  hole  with  a  wooden  stick,  Utrnping  dirt 
on  top.  In  order  to  eecure  a  uniform  cross  section  it  is  found 
necessary  to  place  the  charges  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  at 
floch  a  depth  that  they  will  be  on  the  proposed  bottom  line  of 
the  ditch,  and  that  the  charges  should  be  approximately  equal 

The  beet  of  the  channets  constructed  in  this  moaner  are  as 
nearly  uniform  in  cross  section  as  they  could  be  made  by  using 
teams  and  scrapers. 

One  of  the  ditches  examined,  which  bad  been  constructed  about 
A  year,  was  S  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  12  ft  wide  on  top,  3}^  ft. 
deep,  and  in  good  order.  In  digging  it  two  l^-lb.  sticks  of  50% 
dynamite  were  placed  3  ft.  apart  in  the  ground  and  between  3 
and  4  ft.  deep.  Two  men  will  construct  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
ditch  in  a  day. 

At  a  coat  of  15  ct.  per  lb.  for  dynamite,  and  $20  per  mile 
for  placing  the  charges,  the  ditch  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  examined,  after  a  year  of  depreciation,  had  cost  about  S  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  The  ditch  had  been  constructed  through  the  woods 
without  cutting  down  any  of  the  trees,  and  in  some  instances  the 
fallen  trunks  were  lying  across  the  channel. 

This  method  of  construction  is  coining  into  general  use  in  ex- 
cavating lateral  ditches  in  the  wet  muck  soils  of  southeast  Mis- 
souri. Its  advantages  lie  in  its  usefulness  for  digging  ditches  too 
small  for  a  dredge,  and  through  gronnd  too  wet  for  economical 
work  by  hand  or  with  teams  and  scrapers.  Whether  larger  chan- 
nels can  be  constructed  by  using  larger  charges  of  dynamite, 
placed  at  greater  depths,  remains  to  be  aeen. 

Sandy  soils  are  not  handled  as  readily  as  clay  or  muck,  and 
where  ditches  have  been  blown  out  in  sand,  the  cost  per  yd.  has 
been  several  times  as  great.  Neither  does  the  method  work  well 
in  dry  soil.  The  use  of  60%  dynamite  has  in  some  cases  given 
better  rest-lts  than  60%.  If  the  success  achieved  by  this  method 
of  excavation  is  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  will 
appear  that  we  have  added  to  our  construction  methods  another 
means  of  earth  excavation,  applicable  to  wet  muck  and  clay  soils, 
under  conditions  where  none  of  our  former  methods  of  excava- 
tion were  economical  for  the  construction  of  small  channels. 

Ditching  and  Digging  Pole  Holes  wlh  Dynamite.  From  an 
article  by  Thomas  M.  Knight  in  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
July  19,  19ia. 

'  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of  ditches  needed 
in  this  country.  Excess  water  must  ;be  carried  away,  and  in 
the  arid  regions  water  must  be  brought  to  the  land,  Ditches 
both   small   and   large,  deep  and   shallow,   td  fill   the  particular 
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needs  are  required.  How  to  dig  these  ditches  at  the  least 
coat  in  the  quickest  time  posuble  it  a  question  of  vital  iHterest 
to  the  engineer. 

In  times  past,  picic  and  shovel,  m«chanical  diggers,  heavy 
ditching  machinery  aod  floating  dredges  all  played  tlieir  part  iD 
the  excayatioD  of  dit^hee.  In  recent  years  dynamite  has  f«en 
added  to  this  list.  All  of  these  methods  have  their  place;  yet 
for  a  greet  many  classes  of  ditches  the  use  of  dynamite  is 
cheapest  and  mcmt  satisfactory.  However,  in  cases  of  ditches  of 
from  one  to  several  railee  in  lei^h  and  fl  ft.  deep  or  over  other 
means  than  by  the  uee  of  dynamite  will  probably  be  found  mure 
economical,  but  for  ditches  from  3  ft.  wide  to  2  ft.  deep  up  to 
16  ft.  wide  and  S  ft.  deep  the  use  of  dynamite  will  be  found  to 
lie  a  very  economical  way  tt!  digging,  Ditches  may  be  dug  with 
dynamite  in  tite  softest  swamp  lands  or  through  the  hardest 
rock.  In  fact,  dynamite  will  do  the  woric  ip  any  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  loose,  dry  sand. 

In  ditching  with  dynamite  no  eipensive  machinery  is  required, 
and  the  cost  and  labor  of  transporting  this  machinery  is  elim- 
inated. The  equipment  required  is  generally  a  sledge  and  punch 
bar  or  soil  auger,  and  very  often  two  men  can  carry  all  the  sup- 
plies that  are  needed  for  a  few  hundred  feet  of  ditch.  Dynamite 
works  exceptionally  well  in  rough  and'  swampy  lands,  and  will 
dig  a  clean-cut  channel-  through  places  so  wild  that  teams  or 
machinery  could  not  be  brought  to  work  in  them.  A  little 
shoveling  is  sometimes  required,  and,,  as  the  blast  scatters  the 
soil  over  an  area  approximately  150  ft.  on  each  side  of  the 
ditch,  there  are  no  spoil  banks  with  which  to  contend  in  aHer- 
timee.  It  is  as  easy  to  dig  a  curved  ditch  as  a  straight  one,  as 
the   center   of   the  ditch   is  where   the   dynamite   cartridges   are 

la  wet  weather  it  is  often  imperative  that  a  ditch  be  dug  very 
quickly  to  avert  the  flooding  uf  certain  sections,  and  the  use  of 
dynamite  in  cases  like  this  is  the  means  of  saving  an  untold 
number  of  dollars. 

There  are  two  methods  of  blasting  ditches,  propagated  and 
electric.  The  propagated  method  can  be  carried  on  only  in  wet 
Bails,  while  the  electric  one  may  be  practiced  in  both  wet  and 
dry  soiy.  The  grades  of  explosives  used,  blasting  supplies  needed, 
and  methods  of  loading  vary  with  the  two  methods. 

In  wet  or  swampy  soils  the  ditching  cSn  beat  be  done  by 
the  propagated  methx>d.  In  firing  a  propagated  blast  the  car- 
tridges are  placed  from  18  to  24  in.  apart  and  at  the  proper  de- 
termined depth.  A  blasting  cap  with  fuse  is  inserted  in  the 
center  cartridge  and  fired.    The  force  of  the  explosion  of  th|4;^' 
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cartridge  fires  or  detonates  the  baUnce  of  the  cartridges  io 
placed.  If  the  ditch  is  to  be  a  wide  one,  then  a  parallel  nnr 
of  cartridgCB,  and  sometimes  a  third  tow,  is  required.  In  such 
a  case  there  should  be  an  extra  cartridge  or  two  put  down  to  ood- 
nect  the  parallel  rows  to  make  sure  of  the  aimultaneoiiB  dattna- 
tion  of  all  the  charges.  It  is  also  good  practice  to  charge  the  two 
cartridges  on  each  side  of  the  primer  with  a  blaeting  cap,  to 
further  insure  perfect  detonation.  In  a  propagated  blast  a 
straight  nitroglycerine  dynamite  must  be  need,  aa  other  gradM 
are  too  insenaitiTe  to  be  fired  in  this  manner.  This  method  of 
blasting  should  l>e  carried  on  only  in  a  fcirljr  warm  soil.  It 
should  not  t>e  attempted  in  icj  water  or  in  cold  weather. 

If  stumps,  boulders,  or  other  obstructions  are  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  ditch  it  is  best  to  prime  a  cartri^^e  on  each  aide 
of  the  obatruction  and  fire  these  with  an  electric  blasting  ma- 
chine. The  explosive  wave  might  carry  through  or  around  these, 
bnt  it  does  not  pay  to  take  the  risk.  When  such  obstructions 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  ditch,  extra  charges  should  be  placed 
under  them. 

The  electric  method  of  blasting  ditches  may  be  carried  on  re- 
gardless of  ioii  conditions  and  temperature.  '  It  has  tiie  advui- 
tage  over  the  propagated  method  in  that  the  low  freezing  and 
IcBS  sensitive  grades  of  dynamite  ^ay  be  aaed  and  larger  chargM 
may  be  employed  in  the  hole,  and  these  placed  corresponding^ 
farther  apart,  thus  reducing  the  cost.  The  method  of  procedure 
is  exactly  the  same  as  with  the  propagated  blast,  except  every 
charge  must  be  primed  with  an  electric  blasting  cap,  and  the 
wires  connected  up.  To  fire  this  an  electric  blasting  machine  is 
nsed.  Where  more  than  one  cartridge  is  used  in  a  hole,  the  one 
containing  the  primer  should  be  placed  on  top  and  the  cap 
pointed  downward.  Blasting  machines  have  limited  capacities) 
BO  don't  overload  them.  If  one  is  rated  at  fifty,  it  is  far  better 
to  fire  forty-five  charges  than  to  try  to  fire  fifty-five.  Be  on  the 
safe  side.  Where  the  water  does  not  rise  2  ft.  in  the  hole,  it 
should  be  filled  with  auitable  tamping  material  and  paclced 
tightly. 

If  one  set  of  holes  is  to  be  fired  they  can  best  be  connected  aa 
ahonn  in  Fig.  10.  Fig.  20  also  shows  a  method  of  connecting 
one  line  of  holes.  For  two  sets  of  holes  the  connections  an 
made  as  in  Fig.  21.  If  a  ditch  is  of  a  aufflcient  width  to  ds- 
mand  three  lines  of  holes,  the  method  of  connecting  the  wires 
is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  Fig.  23  gives  a  view  of  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  placing  of  charges  and  wiring  for  an  electric  difadi 
bhut 

The  amount  of  djnamite  needed,  the  spaee  between  the  charges, 
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Fig.  19.    PUn  of  Wire  ConDectiona  for  Bluting  ft  Nurow  Ditch 
HiTough   Drj  Ground. 


Fig.   20.     A  Second  Method  of  Wiring  One  Line  of  Holes. 


Fig.  21.    Plan  Bfaowing  Uetiiod  of  Connecting  Wires  for  Blutlng 
a.  Large  Ditcli  Through  Dry  Ground. 
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Fig.  23.    Longitudinal  Section  Showing  Method  of  Loading  With 
Electric  Bleeting  Cape  for  BUating  a  Ditch.     .  .OO'^k' 
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and  the  depth  ti>.  which  the;  are  placed  to  ^ig  b  -ditch  of  the 
,  required  size  vary  greatly.  No  set  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Roughly  speaking,  in  average  soib  a  pound  of  50%  straight 
nitroglycerine  dynamite  should  dig  a  running  yard  of  ditch  6  ft. 
wide  and  from  2^  to  3  ft.  deep.  That  would  mean  the  placing 
of  a  cartridge  of  dynamite  eVery  18  in.  at  a  depth  of  about 
30  in. 

The  only  sure  way  to  proceed  either  in  a  propagated  or  electric 
blast  ii  I.ritt  to  fire  trial  or  test  shots.  For  ditches  from  3  to 
3^  ft.  deep  the  depth  of  the  bore  or  loading  holea  should  be  from 
2  to  2%  ft.  and  the  spacinge  from  20  to  24  in.  apart.  It  ia  well 
to  toad  about  ten  holes  as  a  trial  and  note  the  results.  If  a 
clean  ditch  hae  been  blown  to  the  required  width  and  depth,  the 
work  may  proceed,  but  if  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  vary  the  spac- 
ing,  depth,  and  charges  accordingly.  Two  or  three  test  shots  in 
most  cases  will  determine  the  correct  loading.  In  some  cases 
where  a  shallow  ditch  is  required  and  the  soil  is  soft  'and  wet, 
half  a  cartridge  will  be  sullicient  to  clo  the  work.  When  the  dyn»- 
mite  moves  too  much  ground  in  propt^ated  blabls  aiid  the  spacing 
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between  the  charges  is  24  in.,  cut  down  the  size  of  the  charge 
rather  than  increase  the  spacings,  as  24  in,  is  usually  the  limit 
of  successful  propagated  blasts. 

The  holes  caji  be  put  down  in  swampy  and  wet  land  with  •    , 
wooden  stick  or  bar  with  little  trouble,  while  in  harder  soils  a 
hole  may  be  put  down  with  a  bar  and  sledge  or  ck-owbar. 

Soil  conilitions  vary  in  every  location^  so  it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  ci^t  prices  until  test  shots  have  been  made.  Table 
I  gives  the  approximate  amount  of  50%  straight  nitroglycerine 
dynamite  reiuired  to  dig  ditches  of  various  width.  Table  II 
shows  t^e  amount  of  dynamite  required  for.  a  given  length  of 
dit<:h. 

Dynamite  is  also  employed  to  good  advantage  in  digging  post 
and   pole   boles. 

In.  di^^'ing  pole  holes  with  dynamite  the  dirt  i«  packed- solidly 
around  tlie  sides  of  the  hole,  wliich  Is  gVeatly  to  he  desired.  The 
tendency  in  hand  digging  In  hard  soils'  or  shale  is  io  make  the 
, holes  sbailuw.     This  danger  is  wholly  eliminated  where  e^cplosives 

In  preparing  to  blast  out  a  hole  with  dynamite,  a  hole  ia  first 
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dug  with  a  spftde  about  fl  or  8  in.  deep  to  the  full  diameter  of 
the  hole  re<[uired.  This  ie  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  blasted 
hole  and  to:preveiit  excessive  shattering. 

A  bore  hole  is  then  put  down  in  the  centec  of  the  shallow 
hole  to  within  about  6  in.  of  the  d^tb  required.  A  soil  auger, 
or  chum  drill  will  probably  work  the  best  in  putting  down  this 
hole. 

The  dynamite  used  in  blowing  out  the  hol#  must  be  divided 
into  several  charges  and  spaced  so  that  w}ien  placed  in  the 
hole  the  top  charge  will  be  about  20  in.  below -th#  surface.  The 
charges,  consisting  of  a  cartridge'  or  fraction  of  one,  niaf  be  tied 
to  a  lath  or  any  other  light  stick  (see  Fig.  ti4)  at'distances  from 
6  to  24  in.  apart.  The  spac'ingS'aud  charges  are  determined  by 
the  charai'ter  of  tlie  soil  and  depth  and  diamet<!r  of  the  hole 
required.  I'ere.  again,  teMt  shots  must  be  made  to  determine  the 
most  satisfactory  And  economical,  method  of  procedure. 


TABLE    1 


-  APPROXIMATE    TABLE    OP    CKAROESOF    8TRAI0HT 
FOR   BLASTINO  DITOH    WITHOUT  A 
BLASTINa  UACUINE 
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The  top  cartridge  or  piece  of  cartridge  is  primed  with  a  fuse 
and  blasting  citp  or  an  electric  blasting  cap.  (Nothing  smaller 
than  a  No.  6  should  be  uaed,  so  as  to  insuie  perfect  detonation.) 
The  lath  with  the  primer  on  top  and  charges  attached  ia  then 
placed  in  the  hole  (see  Fig.  26).    If  water  is  in  the  hole  of  euffi- 


Fig.  25.    Method  of  Loading  for  Pole  Hole  Blasting. 

cient  depth  to  cover  the  charges,  including  the  primer,  no  tamping 
ie  necessary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hole  is  dry,  better  r«* 
suits  maj  be  secured  if  the  hole  is  tamped  at  the  top  about  the 
charge.  In  tamping  the  hole  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
no  dirt  or  pieces  of  sod  get  between  the  primer  and. charges 
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beloiw.  In  firing,  the  force  of  the  esploaion  of  tbe  primer  ezplodea 
the  other  charges,  but  if  dirt  or  sod  intervenes  the  chorgea  below 
will  foil  to  explode.  Water  trftnsmits  the  detonation,  hut  dry 
dirt  retards  or  cuts  it  off  entirely. 

In  a  teet  shot  following  the  described  method  in  a  tight  clay 
eoil,  an  excellent,  clean'Cut,  open  hole  was  blown  out  i.t  ft.  deep. 
One-third  of  a  c&rtridge  of  straight  60%  dynamite  was  placed  in 
the  hottom  of  the  hole;  one-third  of  a  cartridge  of  the  same 
strength  eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  one-half  cartridge 
of  40%  low  freezing  extra  dynamite  was  placed  20  in.  below  the 
top.  There  was  no  tamping  in  this  case.  Very  little  hand  work 
was  required  to  clean  the  hole  out. 

Another  test  shot  waa  recently  made  in  a  wet  blue  clay  soil. 
A  bore  hole  was  put  down  6  ft.  deep.  Seven  charges,  each  con- 
taining onc'third  of  a  cartridge  of  60%  straight  nitroglyceriue 
dynamite,  were  placed  S  in.  apart,  beginning  at  the  bottom.  This 
blew  out  a  uniform,  clean-cut  hole,  78  in.  deep,  which  required  leM 
than  three  minutes  of  hand  work  to  clean  out.  The  walls  were 
compact  and  hard.     The  shot  was  latisfactory  in  every  way. 

In  pole  hole  blasting  the  straight  dynamites  give  good  results 
in  warm  weather,  while  the  extraH  and  low  freezing  grades  give 
satisfactory  results  both  in  warm  and  cold  weather.  The  straight 
dynamites  are  more  sensitive  and  quicker  in  their  action'  than  the 

Underontttng  Froaen  Oronnd.  One  of  the  simplest  methods  of 
excavating  froeea  ground  where  the  depth  of  freeung  la  not  too 
great,  is  to  undercut  it  aud  to  break  the  unsupported  crust  with 
heavy  sledges. 

KcthodB  of  Digging  Pole  Holes  la  Froien  Qronnd.  The  fol- 
lowing is  frosn 'Engineering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  3,  1913. 

In  northern  Minnesota,  where  the  earth  freezes  to  a  depth  of 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  iu  winter  and  where  consequently  the  cost  of 
digging  holes  is  high,  the  following  expedient  is  used  to  keep 
down  costs.  When  the  top  of  the  hole  has  been  picked  out  to  a 
depth  of  0  in.  or  more,  a  tin  cup  full  of  gasoline  or  coat  oil 
is  poured  into  the  hole  and  lighted.  The  digging  is  then  con- 
tinued, the  burning  oil  thawing  the  earth,  and  from  time  to  time 
more  oil  is  added.  It  is  said  that  with  the  help  of  about  a 
gallon  of  oil  per  hole,  the  cost  of  dicing  can  be  reduced  .approx- 
imately -15%. 

Steam  jets  have  been  successfully  used.  For  example,  in  En- 
gineerinff  IVeuu  for  April  13,  IS99,  a  description  woe  given  of  a 
method  used  for  thawing  frozen  ground  in  order  to  dig  holes  for 
electric  light  poles,  from  which  the  following  information  is  ab- 
s'rncted. 
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A  -vertical  jet  pipe  waBcohneoted  by  a  tee  to  s  horizontal  pipe 
24  in.  long,  capped  at  one  end  and  connected  at  the  other  by 
nipples  and  four  elbows  with  a  pipe  leading  to  the  boiler  of  tt 
traction  engine.  The  nipples  and  elbowe  were  provided  to  allow 
'  the  necessary  play  tor  handling  the  applinnce.  To  protect  the 
workmen  from  the  steam  and  to  enable  them  to  manipulate  the 
Jet  pipe,  two  wooden  handles  2x4  in.  in  section  and  10  ft.  long 
were  connected  by  stirrups  to  the  two  ends  of  the  short  horisontal 
pipe. 

This  jet  pipe  was  forced  down  Ijy  two  men  pressing  on  the 
handles;  as  the  earth  thawed  out,  the  steam  carried  the  particles 
out  alongside  the  pipe;  and  as  the  depth  increased  more  steam 
would  be  condensed  in  the  borehole  until  finally  no  steam  escaped 
and  the  outflow  was  liquid  mud.  This  outfit,  whicii  was  invented 
by  Mr.  James  W.  Pearl,  of  Decatur,  Mich.,  would  tiiaw  out  about 
30  holes  for  electric  light  poles  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 

Thawing  Ground  wHli  Steam  Pipes.  An  article  by  Mr.  A.  Lenr 
derink,  in  Engineering  Tiews,  Feb.   18,  19^,  gives  the  following: 

An  interesting  method  of  thawing  ground  for  trenching  w»a 
employed  during  the  winter  of  1014  and  1916  at  Kalamazoo,  . 
Michigan.  The  ground  in  the  streets  was  frozen  18  to  24  in, 
deep  and  this  was  thawed  by  the  following  metiiod;  A  lO-hp. 
upright  boiler  and  engine  (mounted  on  a  truck  bo  that  it  conld 
be  easily  moved  about)  furnished  steam  to  a  l-in.  eteam  line, 
laid  along  one  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  proposed  trench  for  a 
distance  of  100  to  150  ft.  from  the  boiler  and  returned  along  the 
other  edge.  This  part  of  the  trench,  including  the  pipe,  was  then 
covered  with  some  wooden  sewer  forms  that  the  city  had  used  for 
targe  concrete  sewer  construction,  and  the  forms  Were  covered 
with  6  to  3  in.  df  sand.  The  pipes  were  kept  off  the  ground  by 
laying  then  on  a  few  bricks. 

It  was  found  that  by  keeping  steam  on  the  pipe  for  24  hr.  tha 
frost  in  the  part  under  cover  was  entirely  removed.  The  mois- 
ture in  the  thawed  ground  allowed  the  men  to  shovel  the  top  dirt 
out  of  the  trench  without  using  a  pick  to  loosen  it.  The  pipes 
and  forms  were  moved  ahead  each  morning  and  the  thawing 
started  for  the  next  day's  work. 

'   The  cost  of  thawing,  for  a  trench  3  it.  wide,  was  8  to  10  ct. 
per  lin.  ft.,  exclusive  of  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  boiler. 

A  Device  for  Thawing  Holes,  made  by  Ilauck  of  Brooklyn, 
consists  of  an  oil  burning  blow  pipe  which  ie  used  ihside  of  an 
,  18-in.  length  of  stove  pipe.  The  ground  is  warmed  and  dug  out 
with  bar  and  scoop  to  the  full  depth  but  to  a  diameter  of  from 
8  in.  to  12  in.  only.  The  hole  is  then  filled  with  the  warmed 
earth,  covered  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night.    The  warmed 
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earth   ttuiws   ttie   adjaceiit   frozen   earth   ao  that   the   hole   may 
be  excavated  to  the  full  diameter. 

Lime  for  ThawlAg  Troien  QroKnd.  The  following  it  from 
Engineering  Reeord,  March  22,  ]913.  In  connection  with  the 
sewer  canstruetion  at  West  Liberty,  iowa;  described  in  the  En- 
gineering Record  vl  Mar.  IS,  1913,  a  novel  method  of  fighting 
frozen  ground  wag  used  with  considerable  auccesB.  During  the 
winter  of  1911  and  ISI2  the  ground  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of 
about  4  ft.,  aitd  in  thia  atate  reaiated  all  efforts  of  the  trokcbtng 
machine  to  break  it.  Finally  line  was  placed,  covering  the  width 
of  trench  to  be  opened,  and  was  broken  up  into  small  pieces  ftnd 
covered  with  straw,  hay  or  manure.  Water  was  poured  upon  it 
so  as  to  slake  the  lime  thoroughly.  The  covering  retained  the 
heat,  which  with  the  hot  water  penetrated  the  froz«n  ground 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  trenching  machine  to  malie  headway. 
On  another  job  a  covering  of  old  boards  with  a  ateam  jet  was 
found  to  hurry  mattera  up.  Thii  method  of  thawing  ground  is 
now  being  used  auccessfnlly  by  Thos.  Carey  &  Son  in  Clinton, 
Iowa,  where  they  have  been  vigorously  prosecuting  sewer  work 
all  vrinter. 

Thawing  frozen  Qravel.  In  "  Methods  and  Costa  of  Gravel  and 
Placer  Mining  in  AUska,"  by  C.  W.  Puringt4>n  (U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey Bui.  No.  263,  1905),  various  methods  uf  thawing  gravel  for 
mining  purposea  were  described  substantially  as  followa: 

According  to  experience  in  one  district  the  efficiency  ot  a  good 
fire  in  creek  ground  was  as  follows:  A  fire  taking  three-fifths 
of  a  cord  of  wood  (at  $12  a  cord)  is  built  against  the  face  of  the 
bank.  The  pile  of  wood  ia  18  in.  wide,  2  ft.  high  and  25  ft.  long. 
Stones  are  Utid  up  over  the  pile  and  a  apace  is  left  to  light  the 
flre.  The  fire  is  lighted  at  5  p.  m.  and  left  to  burn  until  8  a.  m. 
the  next  day.  The  atoneor  which  quickly  get  hot,  are  regarded 
as  most  efficient  in  thawing.  On  a  1-ft,  thickness  of  pay  gravel 
thia  amount  of  fire  will  thaw  in  the  time  specitied  frran  6  to  0 
cu.  yd.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  9S  cu.  yd.  thawed  per  oord  of 
wood,  which  is  considerably  less  efficient  than  the  method  of 
thawing  with  steam.  Time,  delays  and  awkwardness  of  the 
method,  moreover,  make  wood  fire  thawing  the  most  expensive  - 
that  can  be  adopted.  The  figures  per  ft.  for  shaft  sinking  range 
from  $3.1fl  to  97.50  in  taking  gravel  from  proapect  shafts. 

The  direct  application  of  jeta  of  dry  ateam  to  the  gravel  bank 
through  the  agency  of  driven  pipea  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  efficient  method  in  general  practice  for  thawing  froi^en 
gravel.  The  amount  of  moisture  contained  in.  steam  can  be 
judged  by  the  color  of  a  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  email  brass 
petcock.     If  it  is  tranaparent  or  whitish  near  the  orifice  it  con- 
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taiiiB  leas  than  2%  of  tuoiBtiir&  If  pure  white  the  moiature  is 
above  2%.  A  ^-in.  ateam  hose  is  run  from  the  boiler  to  the 
bank,  where  it  ends  in  a  manifold  ta  vhicfa  several  ^in.  hose 
lines  can  be  coupled.  Each  of  these  unall  lines  ends  in  a  hollow 
bar  about  S  ft.  long  with  a  tool  steel  point  which  is  driven  int<i 
the  gravel  and  enables  the  Jet  of  steam  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  frozen  mass. 

In  creek  claims  exceeding  15  ft.  in  depth,  where  solidly  frozen, 
ground  occurs,  the  method  of  drifting  with  the  use  of  the  steam 
point  is  as  foUows. 

A  20-hp.  boiler,  capable  of  running  10  eteam  points,  is  put  on 
the  ground,  and  frequently  one  or  two  extra  long  points  are  pro- 
vided for  sinking  holes.  These  long  points,  from  10  to  12  ft.  in 
length,  are  not  so  strongly  made  as  the  5-ft.  points  used  in  tho 
drifting  operations.  In  some  cases  pieces  of  J^-in.  hydraulic  pipe 
are  used.  The  point  is  set  up  on  the  ground  and  eteam  or  hot 
water  is  turned  on.  The  time  for  sinking  a  hole  by  this  method 
to  bedrodt  is  from  24  to  48  hr.  I{  large  flat  stones  are  en- 
countered in  the  gravel  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  use  strong, 
specially  made  points  to  prevent  breaking.  The  average  radius 
of  a  vertical  shaft  thus  thawed  by  a  single  point  is  2  ft.  and  th« 
hole  when  cleaned  out  has  a  cylindrical  or  tube  shape. 

On  some  of  the  work  the  5-ft.  points  are  used  in  batteries  of 
four  points  each.  A  mallet  is  used  to  drive  the  points  into  the 
bank,  where  they  are  left  from  10  to  14  hr.  Each  point  thaws  a 
block  of  gravel  averaging  a  ft.  into  the  bank,  18  in.  on  each  side 
of  the  bank  and  4  ft.  high.  The  use  of  hot  water  turned  into  the 
hose  for  starting  the  points  is  considered  good  practice.  The 
points  must  be  driven  carefully  and  slowly,  and  fur  tea  points 
distributed  along  a  face  the  average  time  needed  is  from  one  to 
three  hours.  The  amount  of  steam  reijuired  for  each  point  has 
been  found  to  vary  in  amount  from  1  to  2  boiler  hp.  The 
amount  of  gravel  which  a  point  will  thaw  appears  to  vary  with 
the  length  of  the  point,  and  this  is  regulated  somewhat  by 
the  character  of  the  gravel.  The  6-ft.  point  has  been  found  to 
be  the  most  economical. 

A  typical  case  illustrating  the  efficiency  of  the  points  is  th« 
following :  Points  of  Dawson  manufacture,  5  ft.  long,  costing 
$15  laid  down,  were  used  in  manifolds  of  four.  They  were  pot 
in  at  distances  of  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  apart,  and  were  started 
with  hot  water.  It  took  thres  hours  to  drive  them  in.  A  12-hp. 
boiler  supplied  the  steam  for  ten  points,  three-fourths  of  a  cord  of 
wood  being  burned  while  the  thawing  was  done.  In  twelve 
hours  the  ten  poinU  thawed  a  block  of  gravel  30  ft.  in  length  by 
5  ft,  high,  6  ft.  into  the  bank  or  a  total  of  33.3  cu.  yds.    This  ii 
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At  the  Tate  of  3.3  cu.  yde.  per  point  and  44.4  cu.  yde,  per  cord 

Steam  Tets  Thswlnir  Abead  of  Steam  BhoreL  (H.  P.  J.  Eam- 
shaw,  in  Engineering  yewa-Recwd,  Sept.  13,  1817.)  Thirty-tour 
inches  of  frozen  vt&j,  bo  hard  that  atonea  embedded  in  it  could 
be  cut  off  without  loosening  them  at  all,  which  was  encountered 
on  a  recent  excavating  contract,  was  readily  thawed  by  the  fol- 
lowing; method. 

It  was  irapoBsible  to  lift  or  break  this  frozen  cruBt,  and  ordi- 
nary means  of  thawing,  such  as  steam  pipes  under  canTas  cover, 
and  live  steam  under  canvas  cover,  proved  such  a,  failure  that 
only  4  or  S  in.  were  thawed  out  in  30  hours.  The  plan  u>ed 
was  to  jet  holes  with  an  open-end  ^-in.  pipe  connected  to  the 
boiler  by  a  ^in.  bose,  the  steam  pressure  quickly  melting  a 
hole  in  the  frozen  clay  and  forcing  pebbles  and  small  stones  out 
of  the  wa;.  Ab  faat  as  these  holes  were  made  a  ^-in.  capped 
pipe  with  four  i^in.  holes  bored  in  it  was  put  in  each  and  left 
running  to  thaw  out  the  ground.  These  pipes  were  connected  in 
series  by  short  lengths  of  hose  to  steam  lines  run  from  the 
boiler.  Twelve  of  these  were  put  in  at  a  time,  connected  to  one 
line.  These  were  moved  back  as  the  shovel  worked  toward  them, 
requiring  only  16  minutes  to  thaw  out  a  section  of  the  bank  »o 
thoroughly  that  the  revolving  shovel  could  dig  it  as  well  as  if  it 
had  never  been  frozen. 

ThawliiK  b7  iHrect  Appllcatioa  of  Hot  Water  is  described  in  . 
Engineering  and  Contracling,  Aug.  14,  IQOT,  as  follows:  At  a 
claim  on  Gold  Run,  in  the  Klondike,  where  it  was  deeired  to  ex- 
tract a  3-ft.  pay  streak  of  gravel  capped  by  "27  ft.  of  liarren  gravel 
at  a  depth  of  60  ft.  below  the  surface,  a  small  force  pump  of  the 
ram  pattern,  with  out-aide  packed  valves,  was  placed  in  the  main 
runway  near  the  shaft.  It  drew  water  from  a  fl-ft.  sump  near 
at  hand,  to  which  the  workings  drained.  The  pump  had  4-in. 
intake,  3 -in.  discharge  choked  to  2^  in.>  and  the  water  was 
pumped  to  the  face  by  means  of  cotton  bose  and  discharged 
through  a  1-in.  brass  nozzle  at  40-lb.  pressure.  Six  thousand 
gallons  of  water  were  used  over  and  over,  and  by  discharging 
the  eshaust  from  the  pump  into  the  suction  the  water  was  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  160°  F.  In  a  shift  of  ten  hours  the  pump, 
using  30  hp..  thawed  and  broke  down  ready  for  the  shovelers 
I7S  cu.  yd.  of  gravel. 

Hot  Water  ThawlxK.     It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Henry  Mace  Payne 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  and  ab- 
stracted in  Enfineering  and  Contracting,  April  17,  ISIB,  that  ex- 
perience in  the  Yukon  District  shows  that  with  hot  water  four 
,   times  the  amount  of  gravel  can  be  thawed  in  two-thirds  the  time 
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with  less  than  half  the  fuel  necesaary  when  steam  is  the  medium 
used.  An  average  of  4U%  of  the  irw.en  material  in  pla^^e  is  ice. 
When  this  is  melted,  the  boulders  are  loosened,  ho  that  a  thawing  ■ 
process  started  st  bed-rock  creates  a  subterranean  cavern,  which, 
as  the  thawing  eoDtinues,  causes  a  gradual  caving  to  the  surface 
and  a  shrinkage  in  volume  of  the  entire  mass. 

To  drive  the  thawing  points  to  bedrock  a  hollow-steel  rock- 
drill  cross-type  bit  was  welded  to  the  end  of  a  %-in.  steam  point 
and  a  %^in  hole  was  drilled  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  four  flutes 
to  the  bit.  Thus,  instead  of  one  ^s-in.  hole  at  the  end,  as  in  the 
old  point,  there  are  five  holes,  four  in  the  sides  and  one  in  the 
end,  uid  as  a  result  it  is  possible  to  drive  the  point  directl)' 
through  a  boulder, 

A  froser  boulder  when  partly  drilled  through  expands  from 
contact  with  the  hot  water  and  spHts,  allowing  the  point  to  drop 


Fig.  26.    Anvil  Attachment  for  Thawing  Points. 


below .  to  the  next  boulder^  Meanwhile  the  hot  water  haa  a 
sluicing  effect  from  the  four  side  holes,  not  obtainable  with  the 
one  orifice  only,  and  thawing  proceeds  with  consequent  greater 
rapidity. 

A  further  advantage  of  hot-water  thawing  is  the  eliminatiMi 
of  the  possibility  of  back  pressure  or  suctitm  through  the  thaw- 
ing point,  with  consequent  choking  by  mud-,  etc.,  due  to  steam  con- 
densation in  the  lines,  or  pressure  drop  in  the  bailer. 

To  facilitate  driving  of  the  thawing  points  and  to  eliminate  the 
nse  of  ladders  and  chances  for  breakiug  points,  sjitUb  weighing 
about  100  lb.  may  be  forged  from  oM  dredge-bucket  pins,  slotted 
so  as  to  pass  over  the  thawing  point,  and  held  in  place  by  a  key. 
(Sec  Fi;;.  26.)  Handles  may  be  inserted  on  each  side  of  the 
anvil  and  the  helper  can  turn  the  point  as  in  regular  rock  drill- 
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iDg,  while  the  operator  standing  on  tlie  ground  alongside  atrikes 
with  a  sle^e  hammer,  driving  the  point  until  the  anvil  reaches 
the  ground.  The  key  can  theo  be  knocked  out,  the  anvil  raised 
to  a  convenient  height,  and  the  driving  operation  resumed. 

In  thawing,  the  poin'ts  are  regularly  spaced  in  triangular  re- 
lation to  each  other  16  ft.  apart  between  any  two  adjacent  points. 
This  establishes  a  fixed  distance  from  the  points  to  the  supply 
line.  Rubber  hoee  is  used  only  during  driving,  after  which  a 
standard  pipe  connection  is  p v.t  on.  Between  the  pipe  conDec- 
.  tions  and  the  main  line  ordinary  railroad-train  hose  couplings 
may  be  inserted,  obviating  leaky  unions  and  facilitating  con- 
necting and  disconnecting  operations.  Two  pairs  of  point  tnen, 
each  equipped  with  an  anvil,  can  drive  five  drill-bit  pointB  in 
10  hours,  viz.;  Driving,  6  hr.;  pulling,  li^;  connecting,  IJJ,  and 
miscellaneoua,  1  hr. 

Thawing  Frazen.  Oravel  by  Hot  Water.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Oct.   18,   1910,  gives  the  following: 

Marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  thawing  frozen  gravel  in  the 
Klondike  District  has  been  brought  about  by  the  use  of  hot  water 
instead  of  steam.  In  an  article  in  the  Sibley  Journal  of  En- 
gineering lor  September  Dr.  Henry  M.  Payne  states  that  during 
the  season  of  1015,  by  the  employment  of  hot  water  and  other 
improvements,  the  amount  thawed  per  thawing  point  was  in- 
creased 206% ;  the  timt!  required  to  drive  the  points  was  de- 
creased 50% ;  the  average  net  thawing  period  was  decreased  50% ; 
the  fuel  consumption  per  unit  thawed  was  decreased  65% ;  and 
the  number  of  points  used  per  unit  area  (aud  consequent  labor- 
saving  in  driving  and  pulling)  was  70%. 

During  the  past  four  years  a  systematic  study  of  the  thawing 
problem  has  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Payne,  and  the  whole  process 
has  been  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis. 

The  aotual  temperatures,  specific  heats  and  specific  gravities 
of  the  materials  tu  be  thawed  have  been  definitely  determined 
and  several  interesting  physical  characteristics  discovered,  as, 
e.  g.,  it  was  found  that  after  reaching  frost  line  the  temperature 
drops  within  the  next  few  inches  lo  the  mean  temperat.  re  of  the 
mass,  depending  solely  on  the  natuie  of  the  material,  and  not  on 
ita  depth  or  on  water  level. 

The  steam  points,  instead  of  being  driven  in  rectangular  ar- 
rangement, are  staggered  in  Uiangular  lay-out,  thereby  reducing 
the  theoretical  unthawed  segment  Letween  tlie  thawed  cylinders  of 
ground,  or- the  correspondingly  necessary  overlap  to  completely 
thaw  the  area. 

Experiments  were  carried  on  with  hot  water  as  ^a-  thawing 
medium  instead  of  steam,  the  points  being  ilriven  ai' varying 
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diatancea  and  depths,  and  left  foi  various  periods  and  then  sith- 
drawn,  and  evcavatione  made  to  ascertain  their  ellicienj^. 

The  great  Iohh  from  condensation  of  steam  was  immediately 
corrected  hy  this  method,  although  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired is  3.S  times  as  mueii  aa  for  Bt«am  at  the  same  pressure, 
the  boilers  being  supplied  by  injectors  and  the  pipe  line  being 
connected  with  the  blow'oiT  pipe. 

The  next-stepa  were:  The  substitution  of  an  Ingersoll-Rand 
drill  bit  point  for  the  ordinary  one  on  the  steam  point;  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  movable  anvil  to  fit  over  the  steam 
pipe  at  convenient  driving  height  above  the  ground,  eliminating 
the  moving  and  climbing  of  ladders  at  each  point  while  driving; 
the  use  of  three-way  connections  on  steam  lines;  and  of  standard 
pipe  lengthn  and  train-line  couplings  in  place  of  rubber  hose. 

Eventually  the  thawing  point  was  driven  to  bedrock  at  one 
driving,  and  thawing  started  from  the  bottom  up,  instead  o!  the 
reverse,  as  hod  always  formerly  been  the  case. 

Dredging  TrOECn  Earth.  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
May  20,  1804,  contains  a  description  of  an  elevator  dredge.  It 
worked  all  winter  in  Montana.  Frozen  sod  7  to  15  in.  in  thick- 
ness could  be  handled  by  the  buckets  without  blasting,  but  when 
thicker  than  this  it  was  broken  by  small  charges  of  dynamite, 
about  %  sticks  in  a  hole  for  every  10  sq.  ft.  of  surface  broken. 
The  winter  was  mild  and  the  frost  was  never  over  24  in.  thick. 
The  sluice  was  made  of  sheet  metal  with  an  inner  lining  on  sides 
and  l>ottom  of  wood  t)Ctween  which  steam  pipes  were  placed. 

Chisel  Excavator  for  FroEcn  Qround.  I  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Sept.  22,  1901).)  A  machine  that  was  first  used  on 
sewer  work  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  for  excavating  frozen  ground 
was  operated  as  follows:  A  hole  was  first  dug  by  hand  through 
tha  frost,  and  then  the  machine  was  put  to  work  cbtseling  down 
one  side  of  the  hole  and  elongating  it  into  a  trencb.  SThe  ma- 
chine then  traveled  back  and  forth  along  one  side  of  this  trench, 
breaking  down  one  side  for  several  feet  each  trip,  and  so  widening 
the  trench  until  it  covered  the  whole  area.  The  operating  force 
consisted  of  an  engineer,  a  fireman,  and  four  helpers. 

Briefly  described,  the  machine  coitsinted  of  a  frame  platform, 
mounted  on  a  truck  and  carrying  two  hammer  guides  like  the 
leads  of  a  pile-driver.  These  leads  were  not  fixed  as  in  a  pile- 
driver  but  were  mounted  on  wheels,  which  ran  on  the  top  piece 
of  a  sort  of  gallows  frame.  They  were  thus  capable  of  being 
shifted  right  and  left  a  distance  of  5  ft.  each  way.  In  the 
guides  was  an  8G0-lb.  hammer,  attached  to  bottom  of  which  was 
a  S-in.  diameter  bar,  from  3  to  T  ft.  long,  with  its  lower  end 
forged  down   to   a  chisel   edge.     The   drop   of   the   hammer   and 
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fMsel  was  usually  about  14  ft.  At  the  center  of  tlie  pUtfonn, 
just  forward  of  ihe  leads,  was  riveted  a  boom,  wbdae  outer  end 
was  ^yed  back  to  the  top  of  the  gallows  frame.  This  boom 
nade  the  maehine  a  derrick  for  handling  frozen  lumpe  of  earth 
excavated  bj  the  chifiel.  A  10-hp.  engine  and  boiler  operated 
the  hammer  and  boom.  The  machine  was  invented  by  Hr.  Wil- 
liam Huret, 

In  excavating  a  sewer  in  Winnipeg,  the  daily  coet  of  operation 
was  as  follows: 


1  Engineosn 


The  output  on  trenching  work  was  about  60  cu.  yd.  per  day, 
and  on  foundation  work,  from  200  to  300  cu.  yd.  per  day. 

The  work  was  done  when  the  depth  of  frost  was  5  to  6  ft., 
and  the  coat  of  excavating  a  cubie  yard  by  pick  and  shovel  was 
91.35.  Using  explosives,  the  cost  has  been  in  individual  cases 
as  low  as  B3  ct.  par  cu.  yd.  With  machine,  the  same  excavation 
costs  from  11  to  80  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Breaking  Up  01a7>  A  method  of  breaking  up  hard  clay  for 
a  dredge  somewhat  similar  to  the  foregoing  is  described  in 
ErtgiTieering  and  Contrarting,  Keb.  12,  lilOH.  The  foundation 
walls  for  a  bridge  were  sunk  through  sand  and  clay,  the  latter 
being  dark  blue  and  very  hard.  It  was  brittle  when  quite  dry, 
but  like  leather  when  under  water.  A  dredge  was  used  to  re- 
move the  overlying  sand  but  could  make  no  impretision  on  the 
clay.  Accordingly  the  following  method  of  breaking  np  the  clay 
was  employed:  Five  double-headed  rails  each  20  ft.  long,  and 
weit;hing  64  lb.  per  yd.,  were  riveted  together.  The  two  outer 
rails  were  splayed  outward  like  a  trident  and  were  sharpened. 
The  center  rail  was  also  sharpened,  and  the  two  others  were 
cut  off  at  about  21^  ft.  from  the  end.  This  arrangement  was 
worked  up  and  down  by  a  steam  hoist,  and,  being  top  heavy,  when 
it  was  driven  into  the  clay  it  tended  to  fall  over,  thus  breaking 
up  the  clay.  In  this  manner  a  hole  1  ft.  deep  and  13^^  ft,  in 
diameter  oouki  be  dug  and  dredged  in  24  hrs. 

A  Kethod  of  Thawing  Ground  for  Trenching  is  illustrated  in 
Engineenitg  and  Contracting,  March  10.  lOin,  and  is  described 
as   follows: 

In  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  River  intcrreptiug  sewpr  at 
Ottsira,  Ont.,  work  was  carried  on  during  the  winler  months. 
As  the  frost  penetrated  deeply  into  the  grounil,  the  thawing 
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device  shown  in  the  sketch  was  employed.  This  coaaiBtii  of  a 
box  6  ft,  wide  by  I  ft,  high,  and  a  steam  pipe.  The  box  was 
plaeed  each  night  to  cover  a  section  of  the  proposed  trench  about 
60  ft.  in  length  —  the  amount  that  would  be  excavated  next 
day.  The  pipe  had  perforations  every  18  in.  The  staom  was 
kept  on  all  night  at  high  pressure. 


Mg.  27>    Thawing  Derice  for  Froien  Ground. 

Boring  Horizontal  Holes  TTnder  Trocen  Cmit  is  described  in 
Engineerinff  Tieare-ReeoTd,  April  19,  1917,  as  follows; 

In  steam-shovel  excavation  required  in  frozen  ground  on 
grade-erossisg-elimi nation  work  at  Mendenhall,  Penn.,  the  Good 
Roads  Construction  Co,  did  some  experimenting  in  blasting  the 
frozen  crust.  The  results  indicated  that  the  most  eRicient  m^hod 
was  to  bore  horizontal  holes  with  an  earth  auger  underneath  the 

The  first  attempt  at  blasting  this  crust  was  made  by  punching 
holes  4  ft.  apart,  with  bars  and  hammers,  through  the  14-  to 
18-in.  layer  of  frost.  A  quarter-pound  of  00%  dynamite  was  used 
in  each  hole,  the  shots  being  fired  separately  with  a,  fuse  and 
cap.  It  developed  that  the  holes  were  too  far  apart  and  the 
powder  too  quick  for  this  class  of  work,  the  tendency  being  to 
blow  out  small  craters  without  loosening  the  entire  crust.  Du 
Pont  low -freezing  farm  powder  was  then  substituted  and  the 
holes  placed  closer  together,  on  Si^-ft,  centers.  The  loadii^  was 
increased  to  ^-Ib,  per  hole ,  and  electric  firing  adopted.  This 
gave  much  better  results,  cracks,  extending  from  hole  to  hole, 
which  enabled  the  steam  shovel  to  take  out  the  crust  in  chunks. 

The  best  results,  however,  were  obtained  after  a  face  had 
been  developed  in  front  of  the  shovel  by  boring  horizontal  holes 
with  an  earth  auger  at  the  bottom  of  the  frost  line,  loading 
them  with  %  lb.  of  farm  powder  each  and  firing  them  electrically. 
These  holes  appeared  to  confine  the  expanding  gases  better  tluui 
tiie  vertical  holes  and  to  secure  the  maximum  heaving  effect  of 
the  explosive.  The  crust  was  more  thoroughly  brt^en  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  steam  shovel  increased  by  this  method. 
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BlaBtinK  Prozen  Qronnd  wltk  Ooplicr  Halo.  In  overburden 
stripping  on  the  Mesabi  Range  of  Minnesota  steam  shovel  opera- 
tions are  eontinuoua  throughout  the  year.  Much  of  the  strippii^ 
is  done  during  the  winter  months.  The  following  description 
of  the  method  commonly  employed  in  breaking  up  the  frozen 
ground  is  taken  from  an  article  by  L.  D.  Davenport,  Chief  En- 
"n  the  Engineering  ond  Mining  Journal. 
"  top  holes,"  are  used  in  stripping  to 
re  sunk  with  jumper  or  hand-drills 
a  dull  red;  in  badly  frozen  ground 
steam  points  have  Imeii  used.  The  depth  of  the  holes  will  vary 
from  3  ft,  to  6  ft.    The  cbai^  used  in  blasting  consists  of  6  lb. 


gineer  Oliver  Mining  Co., 

Shallow  holes,  known  as 
break  the  frost.  These  i 
that  have   been   heated   t 


Kg.  28.    Details  of  Loading  Device  for  Gopher  Holes. 

to  8  lb.  of  du  Pont  black  powder  per  hole,  depending  on  the 
ground.  In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  loosen  the  surface  of 
the  stripping  for  a  considerable  area  by  drilling  holes  3  to  5  ft. 
deep  and  blasting  with  light  charges  of  powder  before  the  frost 
sets  in.  The  air  spaces  in  the  ground  thus  loosened  prevent  hard 
freezing. 

Stripping  banks  15  ft.  or  more  in  height  are  shaken  up  ahead 
of  the  shovel  by  blasting  "  gopher "  holes.  These  holes  are 
started  at  the  toe  of  the  bank  and  are  pointed  downward  at 
angles  of  5°  to  10°  from  the  horizontal.  "  Gopher  "  holing,  when 
first  used,  consisted  in  making  the  holes  large  enough  to  permit 
a  man  to  enter  and  work,  hut  frequent  accidents  caused.thia 
method   to   be   abandoned,   and   "gopher"   holes   at' the   present 
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time  haTe  an  average  diameter  of  about  15  in.  Loose  ground  ie 
removed  with  a  No.  2  round-pointed  shovel  blade,  the  edgee  of 
which  are  slightly  turned  up,  fitted  with  a  25-ft.  handle  of  2 
or  3-in.  diameter.  When  a  hard  seam  is  encountered,  it  ie 
drilled  with  f.  long  auger  or  with  a  muil,  and  one  or  two  sticks 
of  dyiuiniit«  are  pushed  in  with  a  pointed  loading  stick  and 
fired  with  a  blasting  machine.  The  loose  ground  is  then  removed 
nrith  the  shovel.  If  a  boulder  is  struck  while  the  "  gopher "  is 
being  driven,  repeated  blasting  with  60%  dynamite  will  often 
shatter  it  sufficiently  to  alloih'  the  hole  to  be  continued.  Where 
it  is  impossible  to  blast  through  a  boulder,  the  hole  is  bottomed 
against  it,  or  a  new  hole  is  begun  a  few  feet  away,  depending 
on  the  length  attained.  The  limit  of  length  of  a  ''  gopher  "  hole 
is  about  25  ft. 

In  winter  the  top  of  the  banks  freezes  as  deep  as  8  ft.  Un- 
less this  crust  is  broken  by  top  drilling;  before  "  gopher  "  holing 
is  done,  the  latter  usually  undercuts  tlie  bank,  causing  slabs  of 
frofen  ground  to  slide  down  and  bury  the  loading  track.  It 
frequently  happens,  even  where  the  frost  has  been  broken,  that 
chunks  too  large  to  be  handled  by  the  steam  shovel  roll  from 
the  bank  to  the  track  and  have  to  be  biock-hol^  by  drilling  with 
a  steam  hoxe  or  hot  moils  and  then  blasted. 

The  powder  boss  determines  the  size  of  the  powder  charge 
from  the  height  of  the  bank  and  the  material  encountered  in 
digging  the  hole.  With  a  25-ft.  bank,  15  to  25  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite are  v  sed  to  "spring"  or  chamber  the  hole,  which  is  then 
loaded  with  5  to  10  kegs  (25  lb.)  of  black  powder.  Wooden 
spoona,  3  in.  x  3  in.  in  cross -section,  2^  ft.  long  and  fitted  with 
25-ft.  handles,  are  sometimes  used  to  place  the  powder  in  the 
holes.  Long  wooden  launders  2  in.  square  with  a  hopper  at  one 
end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2S,  are  in  general  use,  A  keg  of  powder 
is  emptied  into  the  hopper,  the  cover  shut  and  a  plug  closing 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  pulled  by  means  of  a  cord  through 
the  cover.  The  box  is  oscillated  by  a  I2-ft.  cross-handle,  causing 
the  powder  to  run  down  the  launder  into  the  cliamber  of  the 
"  gopher  "  hole.  The  long  cross-handle  allows  the  powder  men  to 
stand  6  ft.  on  either  side  of  the  hole,  instead  of  directly  in 
front,  as  was  necessary  with  tlie  old-style  spoons.  Furthermore, 
the  closed  hopper  protects  the  powder  from  the  danger  of  sparks. 
A  detonator,  consisting  of  2  to  5  sticks  of  60%  dynamite  with 
two  exploders,  is  placed  in  the  center  o(  the  charge.  Two  electric 
blasting  caps,  or  else  one  electric  and  one  ordinary  blasting  cap 
and  fuse,  are  placed  in  each  hole.  The  latter  combination  is  in 
more  general  use  for  the  reason  that  tamping  sometimes  injures 
the    lead   wires    from    the   electric    caps.     Holes    are    filled    and 
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tamped  to  the  collar  with  Band  or  gravel  and  arc  fired  in  bat- 
terieB  of  3  to  5  at  a  time.  The  distance  between  holes  is  UBUally 
20  to  '2.)  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  the  lioles  varieH  according  to  the 
Hliovel  cut  to  bv  taken.  Tlie  genera!  rule  ie  to  make  the- horizontal 
distance  Letween  the  center  of  the  loading  track  and  the  chamber 
of  the  "  gopher  "  hole  S  or  8  ft.  leas  than  the  reach  of  the,8ho*el. 
For  example,  with  a  Model  01  above)  the  distance  from  the  cent«r 
of  the  loading  track  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  40  ft., 
as  the  ebovel  reach  from  loading  track  to  toe  of  bank  ie  about 
45  ft. 

BlbUography.  "  Handbook  of  Rock  Excavation,"  H.  P.  Gillette. 
— ■'  Cost  Data."  H.  P.  Gillette.—"  Handbook  of  Construction 
Plant,"  R.  T.  Dana. — "  Earth  and  Rock  ExcavatiouB,"  Charles 
Prelini. 

Monograph  b;  C.  Herschel  on  picking  and  shoveling,  187B. — 
Bulletin  170,  U.  8.  Departmeift  of  Agriculture,  Tractor  Plowing. 

E»g.  and  Con.,  Aug.  20,  1013,  Use  of  Augers  for  Boring  Blast 
Holes  in  Clay. —  £119.  and  Con.,  Jan.  20,  1015,  Analysis  of  Con- 
crete Curb  Construction.— Eng.  and  Con.,  Oct.  IS,  IBIO,  Thaw- 
ing Frozen  Gravel.  -    . 


;dbv  Google 


CHAPTER  VI 

SPREADING,  TRIMMING,  AND  ROLLING  EARTH 

Spreading.  Trautwine  states  that  a  bankman  will  epread  5  to 
10  cu.  ;d.  an  hour.,  Ancelin  says  4.5  to  0  of  earth,  3  to  8  of 
gravel,  and  2.6  of  mud  ia  the  average  cubic  yardage  spread  per 

If  the  work  Is  crowded,  or  not  on  a  acale  aufGcientlf  large  to 
warrant  uaing  a  leveiing  acraper,  eatimate  7.5  cu.  yd.  spread  per 
man-hour.  On  more  extenaive  work,  where  a  team  can  turn 
around,  uae  a  email  leveling  scraper^  or,  if  there  is  abundance 
of  room  for  turning,  a  road  mat^hine  with  three  teams  ma^  be 

After  dumping  earth  from  slat-bcttom  wagons,  each  load  in 
three  pilea,  I  have  used  a  small  leveling  scraper,  which  with  one 
team  and  driver  and  a  helper  will  spread  50  cu.  yd,  per  hour. 

Three  toama  with  a  driver  and 'a  helper  on  a  road  grader 
will  spread  90  cu,  yd.  of  earth  an  hour  from  piles  left  by  dump- 
wagons,  spreading  the  earth  in  6-in.  layera.  Thus  the  cost  will 
vary  from  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  by  hand  labor  to  i^-et.  by  a  small 
leveling  scraper. 

See  Chapter  IX  for  illustrattd  descriptions  of  leveling  scrapers    . 
and  road  graders. 

Cost  ot  aradlBK  and  TTimmins  an  Athletic  Field.  O.  J. 
Haier,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  9,  1907,  givea  the 
following : 

The  work  consisted  of  excavating  400  cu.  yd.  of  earth  from 
one  corner  of  the  Held  using  it  to  fill  up  some  low  places,  and  in 
making  a  small  running  track,  0.2  mile  long.  The  excavation 
covered  an  area  of  20,000  sq.  ft.  and  the  places  over  which  the 
earth  was  dumped  were  of  the  aame  area.  The  work  was  to  be 
finished  in  18  days  after  starting,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  on 
14  of  these  days  rain  fell,  it  was  not  finished  on  time,  and  th6 
wet  weather  added  somewhat  to  the  cost.  Every  mark  of  a 
cart  wheel  and  a  man's  foot  had  to  be  effaced  from  the  ground. 
The  work  was  done  by  contract  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

The  wages  paid  tor  a  10-hr.  day  were  as  follows: 


Laborei 


I   driver    

B  roller  and  driver   ■ 


The  contractor   took  direct  supervision  of  the  work. 
The  work,  listed  under  the  following  heads,  cost: 

Ditching : 

Labor     I    5X1,-.  , 

TiUa     B.29L,00Q|C 

tU.18> 
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Labor |1K.1S 

H.uling     9176 

2M.88 

TrimmiDg  and  Bniehlng: 

Trimming    t  M^ 

Raking     S.BO 

Rolling     12-00 

Toul     »2S1.00 

The  ditches  were  only  a  foot  deep  and  a  man  eTea^ftted  aod 
backfilled  8  4  pu   yd   per  daj  at  a  cost  of   15  ct    per  cu   yd 

For  the  excavation  the  earth  «aB  loosened  bv  a  plow  two  of 
the  cart  horses  bein^  utied  for  this  purpone  when  needed  the 
greater  part  of  the  plouing  lietn^  done  after  the  men  quit  work 
fur  the  day  One  horae  carts  were  used  for  bauhng  there  bein^ 
a  dijiir  to  each  cart  The  cont  of  loosening  with  pick  and  plow 
and  of  the  loading  as  well  as  dumping  was  33  ct  per  eu  yd  at 
the  wages  paid  for  wages  of  $1  50  per  daj  the  cost  would  haye 
been  40  tta  The  hauling  cost  23  ct  but  the  wa^s  of  hired 
carts  were  low  compared  to  (hose  paid  to  day 

ttntehmg  The  finit-hing  consisted  of  three  items  trimming 
laking  and  rolling  The  raking  and  rolling  uert.  done  on  the 
embankment  the  trimming  where  the  excavation  was  made  The 
embankment  wa^  leveled  viith  ehovets  as  it  was  made  and  then 
rolled  after  which  it  was  raked  uith  steel  rakes  and  then 
gilen  a  final  rolling  This  cost  08  ct  per  aq  vd  ur  4  6  per  cu 
>d   of  excavation 

The  trimming  was  done  with  mattocks  and  square  pointed 
short  handled  shovels  ^ot  more  than  an  iiiLh  or  tv^o  had  to 
be  dug  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dirt  was  used  to  fill  small 
holes  The  work  had  to  be  done  carefully  and  levels  were  run 
over  it  to  see  if  it  was  to  the  proper  grade  The  cost  ttas  10'' 
ct  per  cu  }d  or  1  0  per  aq  vd  Each  man  trimmed  l>i  sq 
yd    per  day 

SuifacinK  and  DresBing  Earthwork  On  contracts  for  earth 
evcavation  the  matter  of  Iressing  up  and  surfacing  both  of  the 
place  excavated  and  of  the  place  of  depositing  the  earth  should 
be  given  more  consideration  than  it  usuallv  gets  Plans  and 
spec iHcat ions  for  tbis  work  should  be  included  among  those 
furnished  the  contractor  at  the  time  of  bidding  Frequently 
there  should  also  be  a  bidding  item  for      surfacing 

On  wagon  road  nork  the  dressing  and  surfacing  is  sometimes 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  total  cu^t  On  railroads  and  large 
eml  ankments  if  the  work  is  properly  managed  the  cost  of  dress 
ing  should  be  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost 
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ContFoctore  Bhoutd  impress  this  fact  upon  their  foreneti  and 
put  into  the  bands  of  their  foremen,  hand  or  Locke  levels,  in- 
structing them  as  to  their  use,  ao  that  all  cuts  <;iiJi  be  taken  to 
grade,  and  embankments  carried  to  their  full  height,  including 
shrinkage,  as  the  work  is  being  done.  A  hand  level  will  be  found 
of  v&et  aseiatance  in  this. 

It  levels  are  to  be  run  over  the  finished  work,  leveling  should 
be  done  frequently  while  it  is  in  progress.  This  may  save  a  lot 
of  costly  surfacing. 

Trimming.  Gillespie  says  that  a  man  will  trim  II  sq.  jd., 
or  about  100  eq.  ft.,  surface  measure  of  embankment  per  hV. 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  tltink  that  Gillespie's  estimat«  of  cost 
is  altogether  too  high;  for  a  man  can  pick  and  shovel  2  ou.  yd. 
of  embankment  an  hour,  at  which  rate  he  would  be  able  to 
'"trim."  to  a  depth  of  fl  in.  if  he  covered  only  II  sq.  yd.  of 
surface  per  hr.,  whereas  trimming,  "  smoothing,"  or  "  sand- 
papering" requires  a  moving  of  about  2  in.  of  earth  instead 
of  6  Id. 

From  several  careful  observations  the  writer  has  found  that  a 
gang  of  men  under  a  good  foreman  will  each  trim  the  sod  and 
humpB  off  the  hard  surface  of  a  cut  to  tlie  I'epth  of  I  or  1^ 
in.  at  the  rate  of  200  sq.  ft.  or  22  sq.  yd.  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of 
^-ct.  per  sq.  yd.;  and  where  there  was  no  sod  to  remove,  the 
soil  being  sandy  loam,  the  cost  was  one-half  as  much  or  %-<:t- 
per  sq.  jd.  Prior  to  the  world  war,  Massachusetts  contractors 
bid  almost  uniformly  2  ct.  a  sq.  yd.  for  "surfacing"  (wages 
IT  ct.  per  hour),  which  includes  rolling  the  finished  surface  with 
steam  roller.  A  roadway,  including  ^ditches,  36  ft.  wide  and  a 
mile  long,  lias  21,000  sq.  yd.  of  surface,  which  at  ^-ct.  is  $140, 
actual  cost  of  trimming.  If  the  total  excavation  in  a  mile  is 
3,500  cu.  yd.  (which  is  about  the  average  in  N,  Y.  State),  the 
cost  of  trimming,  distributed  over  this  3,500  cu.  yd.,  is  4  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.  of  excavation,  a  cost  much  greater  than  a  mere  guess 
would  lead  one  to  expect. 

If  "  sandpapering  "  is  specified,  it  is  evident  from  this  that 
the  item  of  trimming  must  not  be  overlooked;  and  the  shallower 
the  cuts,  the  greater  its  relative  importance  as  an  item  of  cost. 
A  leveling  scraper,  a  road  grader,  or  similar  tool  will  do  the 
trimming  of  comparatively  flat  surfaces  that  are  over  6  ft.  wide 
for  a  very  much  leas  sum  tiian  by  the  shovel  and  mattock 
method;  in  fact,  the  cost  is  so  slight,  being  merely  nominal, 
that  it  may  then  be  entirely  omitted  from  the  estimate.  The 
author  has  directed  the  scraping  of  a  light  growtli  of  weeds  and 
grass  off  the  4-ft.  shoulder  of  a  road  by  going  once  over  it  with  a 
"Twentieth  Century  grader"    (a  small   leveling   scraper),  at  a 
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rate  of  200  Btj.  yd.  per  hr.  or  ten  tiraea  faster  than  a  man  with 
a  mattock  would  have  dune  it;  making  the  actual  cuet  about 
ii-pt.  per  eq.  yd.  where  tJie  team,  driver  and  helpers'  wages  were 
50  ct.  per  lir. 

Aa  iUuBtratiug  both  poor  design  and  poor  management,  the 
Forbes  Hill  lieriervciir  experience  may  be  referred  to;  for  very 
often  contractors  are  compelled  by  specifications  to  do  just  such 
needleBsly  expensive  work  as  the  following  done  at  Forbes  Hill; 
"  In  order  that  the  portion  of  the  banks  near  the  inner  slope 
might  be  roll^il  as  thoroughly  aa  other  poctions,  the  bank  was 
built  with  an  extra  width  of  1  ft.  and  afterward  trimmed  to 
grade."  In  trimming,  the  slope  of  the  bank  Ihardpan  rolled) 
was  lirst  plowed,  and  the  material  was  cast  down  to  the  bottom 
with  shovels.  The  final  trimming  was  done  with  picks  and 
shovels.  Lalmr  cost  1.^  to  17  ct.  per  hr.;  teams  45  to  50  ct.; 
and  ),i'i(>0  ci:.  yd.  were  thus  trimmed  oiT.  The  loosening  co«t 
5lt  ct.,  and  the  loading  into  carts  30.6  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  a  total 
of  HS.S  ct.  for  loosening  and  loading  each  cubic  yard  of  earth! 

A  contractor  cannot  be  too  careful  in  examining  speciUcations 
for  reservoir  embankments  before  bidding. 

Cast  of  Trimming  and  Itreulag  Frozen  Oronitd.  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Jan.  29,  1908,  gives  the  following; 

About  1,500  ft.  of  roadbed  had  to  be  dressed  up  to  allow  track 
to  be  laid  at  once.  At  the  time  the  work  was  done  the  ground 
was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  about  one  foot.  Naturally  this  added 
much  to  the  cost. 

The  wages  paid  were;  Foreman,  $3.50;  lalrorers,  $1.50,  and 
caft  and  driver,  $2.50  for  a  10-hr.  day.  From  14  to  18  men 
worked  in  the  gang  and  while  tlie  ditches  were  being  dug  two 
carts  were  used,  but  after  the  hulk  of  the  earth  was  moved  only 
wie  cart  was  kept  on  the  work.     The  cost  was: 

Portman.    954    days    t  31.87 

Liborerg,  14B(4  dsys   218.tt 

Ciirta,   Ifi   iaya    fi2.» 

Total |!02.« 

There  was  3,200  sq.  yd.  of  surface  to  be  trimmed.  About  2,S00 
sq.  yd.  were  in  the  cut  and  the  rest  was  on  the  embankment. 
Only  a  few  places  on  tlie  fill  had  to  be  cut  down;  the  low  places 
being  raised  with  the  material  from  the  cuts.  The  cut  waa 
nithin  a  few  inches  of  grade  throughout,  only  about  100  cu.  yd. 
being  taken  out  of  it,  making  an  average  of  about  1  in.  to  be 
trimmed  off  the  surface.  From  the  ditches  133  cu.  yd.  were 
excavated. 

The  cost  per  sq.  yd.  of  surface  dressed  was  as  follows; 
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Fommui    -..    |0J)10 

Lkborers     0.068 

0>Tt     l)S)it 

Total     P>-M* 

Thus  the  cost  welr  between  6  and  10  ct.,  when  it  is  frequently 
done  for   I   ct.  per  sq,  yd.  on  railroads. 

From  this  it  will  be  neen  that  each  man  trimmed  and  dressed 
22  sq,  yd.  per  day.  Under  favorable  cireum stances  he  would  do 
about  xix  times  as  much.  Outside  of  the  work  in  the  ditches, 
only  a  small  piece  of  the  earth  could  be  chipped  off  the  froeea 
ground  at  a  time.  In  the  ditches  picks  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, but  on  the  roadbed  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
few  inches  of  earth  with  mattocks.  E^en  then  it  took  10  to  1^ 
pickers  to  keep  three  or  four  shovels  bus;  loading  the  material 
into  carts.  The  total  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  material  so  moved  was 
$1.30.     One  man  loosened  and  shoveled  in  a  day  about  1^  cu.  yd. 

Theee  figures  show  conclusively  how  expensive  this  class  of 
work  becomes  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  The  original  cut  was 
shallow,  the  total  yardage  in  it  being  about  2,000.  Thus  the  cost 
of  trimming  and  dressing  distributed  over  the  yardage  of  the 
cut,  makes  a  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  15  ct. 

Trlmmins  a  Snbgrade.  Engineering  Xewa,  June  18,  ll>03, 
gives  the  following;  The  grading  was  done  with  drag-scoop 
scrapers,  wheel-scrapers  and  wagons,  each  being  used  as  de- 
manded by  the  length  of  haul.  Earth  was  loosened  with  plows 
to  within  3  in.  of  subgrade  and  this  last  layer  then  removed 
with  pick  and  shovel. 

The  cost  of  removing  the  last  3  in.  was  2  ct.  per  aq.  yd.  with 
labor  at  $1.75  per  day  of  10  hr. 

Trimming  and  Seeding  Slopes.  Engineering  Newe,  Oct.  19, 
1910,  gives  the  following:  A  traveling  derrick  with  skifis  waa 
used  in  clearing  a  long  cut  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  K.  near 
Muirkirk,  Md.  The  north  side  of  the  cut  for  about  2,500  ft.  had 
been  badly  gullied,  and  the  material  waslied  down  had  clogged 
the  track  ditch.  The  cut  is  about  30  ft.  deep.  At  the  top  of 
the  slope  was  installed  a  derrick  car  consisting  of  a  timber  plat- 
form or  truck  mounted  on  four  wheels  and  carrying  a  Irailcr,  a 
16-hp,  double-drum  hoisting  engine  and  a  stifT-leg  derrick  with 
30- ft.  booiu.  This  car  ran  on  a  wide -gage  track,  which  was 
picked  up  in  the  rear  and  relaid  ahead  as  tlie  work  progressed. 
The  material  excavated  was  loaded  into  open  flat  boxes  of  12 
cu.  ft.  capacity,  which  the  derrick  raised  and  dumped  to  form 
a  broad  flat  fill  about  4  ft.  from  the  top  of  the  cut.  This  bank 
serves  to  stop  drainage  toward  the  cut  and  renders  a  top  ditch 
unnecessary.     The  ditch  was  cleared   out  and   the  slope  dressed 
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to  a  unifurm  eurface.  Tlie  slope  was  then  covered  with  street 
tjive^pings  and  sown  with  graaa  eeed  to  form  a  permanent  pro- 
tective covering.  The  force  and  organization  were  as  followe: 
1  foreman,  1  engineman,  IB  men  trimming  the  slope  and  filling 
the  boxes,  I  or  2  men  at  guy  lines  to  guide  the  loaded  boxes 
up  the  slope  and  haul  the  empty  boxes  liack  into  position,  1 
man  at  the  top  of  slope  to  trip  the  boxea  and  spread  the  ma- 
terial in  the  fill,  2  men  shifting  track,  1  cart  and  driver  to 
haul  coal  and  water,  I  water  boy,  1  night  watchman.  Thia 
force  eo  Id  handle  about  400  boxes  per  day.  The  cost  was 
less  than  60  ct.  per  yd.  For  seeding  the  slopes  a  mixture  of 
alsiVe  clover,  blue  grass,  alfalfa  and  oata  is  used.  After  seeding, 
the  surface  is  covered  with  about  0  in.  of  street  .dirt  or  street 
sweepings  from  the  large  cities,  this  being  shipped  in  cars  and 
distributed  by  teams  and  men  with  wheel -barrows.  This  method 
has  been  found  very  satisfactory,  and  after  the  first  season  it  ia 
easy  to  maintain  the  slopes. 

Sammfng  and  Soiling.  A  man  can  thoroughly  ram  or  tamp 
in  ft-in.  layers  2.5  cu,  yd.  per  hr. ;  but  where  the  soil  ia  not 
clayey,  consolidation  may  often  be  more  effectually  and  cheaply 
done  by  puddling  with  water. 

A  6-ton  roller  with  a  00-in.  face,  drawn  by  three  teams 
handled  by  one  driver,  will  consolidate  about  100  cu.  yd.  an  hr. 
One  team  on  a,  2-ton  grooved  roller  will  travel  ten  times  over  tf 
G-in.  layer  at  a  speed  of  90  ft.  a  minute  including  rests,  thus 
consolidating  at  a  coat  of  about  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  where  team 
and  driver  wages  are  TO   ct.   per  hr. 

Ab  an  example  showing  the  highest  probable  coat  of  spread' 
ing  and  rolling  a  reservoir  bank  where  extraordinary  care  is 
required,  the  Forbes  Hill  Reservoir,  described  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Saville  in  Engineering  ft'eics.  May  13,  1902,  may  be  cited.  The 
material  was  hardpan  (clay  and  gravel)  spread  in  4-in.  layers 
by  hand,  all  cobbles  over  3  in.  in  diameter  being  removed.  Tbe 
sprinkling  was  done  from  a  water  pipe  and  hose.  Corrugated 
rollers  weighing  two  short  tons  each,  and  drawn  by  two  horses, 
were  used.  Laborers  were  paid  15  ct.  to  17  ct.  per  hr.,  t«am 
(and  driver)  45  to  50  ct.  The  dumping  of  wheel -scrapers  and 
spreading  by  hand  cost  7.7  ct.  per  cu.  yd.;  and  the  rolling  cost 
3.9  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  measured  in  cut.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
indicating  poor  management  in  doing  this  work. 

In  reservoir  embankments,  harrowing  may  be  required,  in 
which  case  a  team  and  driver  .upon  a  harrow  may  be  eounted 
upon  to  harrow  about  100  cu.  yd.  an  hr. 

SprlxUl&g.  Sprinkling  of  embankments,  where  specified,  is 
usually  required  to  be  "to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer" — a 
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form  of  wording  that  always  seems  like  an  attempt  to  hide  ig- 
norance under  a  cloak  of  ambiguity,  Reldom  should  more  water 
be  required  than  would  fill  the  voids  in  the  packed  earth. 
Hay  8  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  ou.  yd.  of  earth ;  and  as  a  rule  not 
over  half  as  much  as  required  to  secure  satisfactory  pud- 
dling. 

On  a  large  embankment  three  sprinkling  carts,  each  drawn  by 
three  teams,  with  one  driver,  sprinkled  1,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth 
per  day  of  10  hr.,  with  short  haul.  Such  carts  each  held  150 
cu.  ft.  of  water  weighing  4.5  tons,  which  is  an  exceedingly  large 
cart  A  sprinkler  of  this  capacity  can  be  loaded  from  a  tank  in 
15  min.,  and  emptied  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Knowing  the 
length  of  haul  and  speed  of  team  the  cost  of  sprinkling  is  readily 
determined.  In  the  ease  just  given  the  cost  was  2.3  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
of  earth  for  sprinkling  and  about  6  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  cu.  yd, 

A  man  with  a  good  hand  pump  will  raise  1,000  cu.  ft.  of 
water  16  ft.  high  in  10  hr.  into  a  tank,  making  the  cost  of 
pumping  in  this  case  by  five  men  for  the  1,000  cu,  yd.  of  earth 
sprinkled,  1.5-ct,  cu.  yd.,  when  wages  are  30  ct.  per  hr.  Had  a 
small  engine  burning  ^  ton  soft  coal  a  day  and  an  cngineman 
been  employed,  the  cost  would  have  been  about  half  as  much  for 
the  pumping  item. 

Cost  of  Spreading  and  Bolllag  a  Keservoir  Embankment. 
The  Tabeau  Dam  in  California  is'  an  earth  embankment  100 
ft.  high,  containing  370,000  cu.  yd.  of  embankment.  Mr,  Burr 
Bassell  is  authority  for  the  following: 

The  earth  (a  clay  mixed  with  gravel)  was  spread  in  fl-in. 
layers,  sprinkled  and  rolled.  To  spread  the  2,000  cu.  yd.  of 
embankment  daily,  there  were  3  road  graders  operated  by  6 
horses  and  2  men  on  each  grader.  There  were  2  rollers,  each 
operated  by  fl  horses  and  one  driver.  There  were  2  harrows,  and, 
white  Mr,  Bassell  does  not  so  state,  presumably  4  horses  and  a 
driver  to  each  harrow.  At  $1,50  per  10-hr.  day  tor  each  man 
and  $1  for  each  horse,  we  have  following  cost; 

Far  cu.  yA. 

Spnadins      1.6 

Sfcrinkling     »■» 
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Test  pitu  du)(  in  this  dam  showed  a  weight  of  133  1l>.  per 
cu,  ft.  of  compacted  earth. 

The  above  given  yardage  relates  to  the  yardage  in  the  em- 
bankment, not  in  the  barrow  pits. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  merely  assumed  for  illustration.  It  is 
probable   that^  laborers   received   $2   per   day   at   that   time   and 

pl.C.. 

Smoothing  and  LcTcllDg  Farm  Land  with  Tiaetors.  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  June  12,  191S,  describes  some  experimental 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  R'jc'lamation  Service  on  the 
Tru(?kee-Carson  project.  Land  that  is  too  rough  to  be  irrigated 
by  the  "boarder-cheek"  system  of  irrigation  is  being  roughly 
leveled    for    this    purpose,    its   flnal    leveling    being    left    to    the 

For  uae  with  this  system  of  irrigation  the  land  is  divided  into 
strips  by  building  low  wide  parallel  levees  running  with  the 
slope  and  60  bj  TO  ft,  apart.  The  slope  of  lands  between  levees, 
where  soils  are  light,  should  not  be  less  than  0.2  ft.  per  100  ft.; 
on  heavier  soils  about  0.1  ft.  per  100  ft.  is  allowed  as  a  mini- 
mum. The  length  of  strips  is  from  330  to  660  ft.,  depending  on 
topography  and  the  economic  arrangement  for  farm  laterals  and 
for  the  removal  of  surplus  irrigation  water. 

Before  work  of  rough  leveling  is  started  a  topographic  survey 
is  made  of  the  tract.  This  is  used  in  part  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  main  and  lateral  ditches  and  drains,  but  mainly  to 
determine  the  direction  of  slope  to  be  given  the  lands  that  are 
to  be  leveled.  Where  the  general  slope  is  hard  to  determine 
with  the  eye,  0.5-ft.  contours  should  be  taken,  when  the  slope  is 
more  pronounced  intervals  of  1  ft.  are  ample,  and  where  the 
tract  as  a,  whole  has  a  pronounced  slope  2-ft.  contouK  are 
sufficient. 

In  preparing  a  farm  unit  for  rough  leveling  the  prevailing 
slope,  possible  water  surface  elevations  and  the  ditch  and  drain- 
age system  should  all  be  considered.  After  these  factors  have 
been  determined  roughly,  and  the  farm  is  plowed  to  agree  with 
the  general  scheme  of  the  tract,  a  line  of  levels  it  run  around  s 
5,  10  or  20-acre  part  oi  the  unit,  the  size  of  the  tract  depending 
on  the  general  slope.  Stakes  are  then  set  at  the  lower  and  upper 
end  of  the  land  as  guides  for  the  tractors  doing  the  leveling. 
The  land  is  plowed  Hrst,  but  not  disked.  The  sod  crumbles  under 
the  weight  of  the  equipment,  and  ad  the  shaping  of  the  land 
progresses  the  lumps  disappear.  In  fact,  sandf  land^  do  not 
need  to  be  plowed  at  ail.  The  land  is  generally  divided  into 
squares  or  rectangular  strips  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  minimum 
ditch  length.     The  final  leveling  and  shaping  of  the  land  is  done 
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bf  tbe  farmer  at  tbe  time  the  levees  and  ditches  are  constructed. 
This  work  ie  usually  done  with  fresno  scrapera. 

During  the  Bummer  of  1B17  two  tractors  were  operated,  mainlf 
as  an  experiment  and  to  determine  the  costs  of  preparing  the 
land.  A  flood-lighting  system  has  been  devised  for  working  the 
machineB  24  hr.  per  day.  If  this  proves  to  be  practical,  it  will 
be  possible  to  level  about  60O  acres  per  month,  or  about  300 
acres  if  the  tractors  are  worked  only  16  hr.  per  day. 

The  two  machines  have  worked  16  hr,  nearly  everj^  working 
day  through  the  season.  The  average  amount  of  rough  leveling 
has  been  126  acres  per  month,  including  all  lost  time.  The 
average  cost  has  been  as  follows: 

Per  acre 

Operation  of  plant  nod  sqslpmeat   tU.BO 

Depreciatioa  of  plant  and  equipment  iM 


(26.75 

To  this  must  be  added  the  $6  per  acre  for  plowii^,  making  the 
total  cost  $32.75  per  acre.  This  includes  several  plowings  on 
some  land. 

In  the  tract  where  work  is  being  done  there  are  thirteen  80- 
aere  units.  Some  leveling  has  been  done  on  nearly  every  unit. 
As  the  remaining  acreage  is  noticeably  rougher  than  that  leveled, 
we  assume  that  when  the  tract  is  done  the  average  cost  will  be 
about  $40  per  acre.  So  far  the  tractors  have  worked  only  on 
unentered  piiblio  lands.  The  leveling  of  uncultivated  settled 
lands  has  been  considered,  but  no  decision  has  been  reached; 
In  fact,  the  terms  at  which  the  Government  will  require  the 
return  of  the  cost  for  rough  leveling  have  not  yet  been  determindt 

Smoothing  Devices  Used  in  Freparing  Land  for  Irrigatlm- 
These  are  described  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  31, 
1012. 

In  preparing  land  for  irrigation  it  is  essential  that  even  the 
smallest  irregularities  be  smoothed  down  so  that  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  water  can  be  obtained.  The  land  is  not  necessarily 
leveled  but  is  graded  to  an  even  and  continuous  slope.  Fresno 
scrapers  are  used  on  this  work,  but  home-made  leveling  devices 
are  preferred, 

Kectangnlar  Leveler.  Fig.  1  shows  a  leveler  commonly  used 
in  California.  It  is  a  heavy  tool  req;iiring  from  eight  to  t^n 
teams  to  haul,  but  it  will  cut  down  small  hummocks,  removing 
shrubs,  roots  and  all.  It  is  solidly  built  of  4  by  12-in.  timbers- 
One  cross-piece  is  arranged  to  move  up  and  down  by  means  of  a 
lever,  so  that  the  entire  weight  of   the  machine  can   be  thrown 
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uzi  it  Eur  cuttiii)^  down  hard  knolle.  All  of  the  crusH-piecea  are 
shod  oD  their  facei  with  %  by  6-in.  steei  pUteg.  Heavy  chaing 
and  eveners  are  employed  to  hiteh  the  teams  to  the  leveler,  and 
these  are  of  considerable  service  in  breaking  down  any  shrnb* 
that  may  be  growing  on  the  land.  Altogether  the  weight  of  this 
leveler  ia  not  far  from  a  ton,  including  tba  driver  and  kver 
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Fig.  I.    Rectangular  Leveler  for  Heavy  Grading. 

operator,   both  of  whom   ride  on   the  machine.     The   rectangular 
leveler  does  the  best  work  where  the  kuolla  are  regular   in  sixe 
and  position.     Such   lands   are  commonly   worked  over   in   bands 
or  strips  a  half-mile  tu  a  mile  lon^  and  'iWi  to  1,000  ft.  wide. 
Ilodilied  Buck  Soraper  or  Planer:    This  device  shown  by  Fig. 


Fig.  2.     Planer  for  Smoothing  Graded  L>and. 

2  is  designed  particularly  to  give  the  liniehing  grade  following 
the  rough  grading  done  with  scrapers  or  with  the  rectangular 
grader.  Fig.  1,  hence  the  name  planer.  It  is  L-ghaped  in  sec- 
tion, being  made  up  of  a  horizontal  4x  12-in.  plank  14  ft.  long 
and  a  back  board  of  2-in.  plank  18  in.  high.  The  bottom  and 
back  are  bound  together  by  the  steel  plate  with  which  the  ba^ 
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is  Hhod  end  by  strap  iron  bratket^.  The  frunt  edge  uf  the  base 
plate  is  beveled  to  a  cuttiajr  edge.  The  back  board  is  1  ft. 
shorter  than  the  baae  at  each  end  to  provide  for  the  standing 
boards  on  which  the  drivers  ride.  There  are  two  drivers  each 
handling  a  four-horse  team  hitched  to  each  end  of  the  base. 
By  throwing  their  weights  onto  the  front  or  rear  ends  of  the 
foot  boards,  the  cutting  edge  is  tilted  down  or  up  to  shave  off  a 
layer  of  earth,  or  to  ride  over  and  distribute  tlie  soil  smoothly. 
The  whole  manipulation  of  the  planer,  including  turning,  is  easy. 
As  ordinarily  used  the  planer  follows  the  rough  grader  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  When  the  grader  has  uprooted  and  removed  the  brush 
and  major  irregularities,  the  planer  ia  employed  to  do  the  final 


fig.  3.  Orid-Iron  Drt^  for  Heavy  Gradiiig. 

smoothing.  Records  of  work  in  California  give  the  cost  of  re- 
moving brush  and  hummocks  by  the  rectangular  grader  as  $1  to 
$1.20  per  acre:  the  final  planing  costs  frum  $1  to  $1.50  per 
acre  more,  making  a  total  coat  of  $2  to  $2.75  per  acre  for  com- 
plete grading, 

Olid-Iron  Grader.  Fig.  3  illusirates  a  home-made  grader  used 
in  Montana.  The  outside  longitudinals  or  runners  are  16  ft.  long 
and  ere  made  up  each  of  two  2  ^  (i-in.  pieces  set  one  higher  than 
the  other  as  shown  by  the  detail  drawing.  Between  these  run- 
ners and  running  aeross  the  grader  are  cet  eight  2  x  4-in.  pieces 
which  are  shod  with  steel  plates  to  form  scrapers.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  2K4-in.  scrspers  is  to  be  noted;  also  the  intermediate 
longitudinals  and  the  diagonal  bracing. 
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Wheeled  Platter.  For  smoothing  the  ground  after  KTR^ing  *** 
device  ohown  by  Pig.  4  ia  an  approved  tool.  This  in  also  a  Mon- 
tana device.  The  main  structural  features  are  shown  by  the 
drawings;  it  may  he  noticed,  however,  that  the  frame  ir  raised 
about  14  in.  by  the  wheels  and  that  the  scraper  blade  is  steel 


Fig.  4.     Wheeled  Leveler  for  Smoothing  Graded  Luid. 

shod.  This  planer  is  hauled  fay  three  to  four  horses  and  under 
competent  handling  will  level  from  10  to  20  acres  of  graded  land 
per  day.  Bulletin  145,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  gives  the 
average  cost  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  of  preparing  land  for 
irrigation  as  follows: 
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Item  FstMT* 

Qrubblni  sage  bnuh   fl-GO 

Plowiuc     2.KI 

Hsrroirtng     0X0 

Oniiug     too 

Total    t6M 

Biblioyrapliy.  "Cost  Data,"  H.  P.  GilietU.—" Highway  En- 
gineer's Handbook,"  Harger  and  Bonney  (Data  on  Spreading  and 
Boiling) . 

Bulletin  14S,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Preparing  Lsiud 
lor  Irrigation.— Enff.  ??«»«.,  April  28,  1001,  C.  R.  Coultee  on 
method  of  compaeting  lumpy  claj  on  Soulangeg  Caiuil. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
HAULING  IN  BARROWS,  CARTS,  WAGONS  AND  TRUCKS 

In  selecting  the  moat  economic  method  of  Iiauling  earth  over 
roads,  the  size  of  the  job  and  the  lenf;th  of  haul  are  two  of  the 
most  important  factors.  There  are  bo  many  other  fncturB  that 
little  is  to  l>e  gained  merely  by  enumerating  them.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  secure  an  insight  into  the  problem  is  first  to  con- 
sider each  of  the  dilTerent  kinds  of  plant  need  in  hauling,  to- 
gether with  the  respective  methods  and  detail  coete. 

-I,ead  and  Haul.  The  "  lead  "  is  the  distance  between  the  cen-  ' 
ter  of  mass  of  earth  in  the  "  cut "  or  pit  and  the  center  of  mass 
of  the  embankment.  The  "  haul  "  the  distance  actually  traveled  ' 
in  moving  tlie  earth  from  "  cut "  to  "  fill "  or  embankment,  . 
measured  one  way.  The  haul  ia  half  the  round  trip  distance, 
and  is  often  considerably  greater  than  the  lead. 

Types  of  Wheelbarrows.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Dec. 
30,  191)8,  gives  the  following:  There  are  many  styles  of  barrows 
made  for  different  classes  of  work.  Those  used  on  earthwork 
are  of  the  tray  pattern.    Tha  frame  ia  usually  of  wood  or  of  a 


Fig.  i.    Wood  Tray  Wheelbarrow. 


Kg.  2,    Stave  Tray  Wheelbarrow.     CiOOglc 
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comlunation  of  wood  and  steel,  wh««la  are  of  wood  or  steel  from 
15  to  21  ill.  in  diampter.  Large  wheels  make  tlie  barrow  easier 
to  propel.  Hteel  wheels  are  preferaljle  to  wooden  wlieela  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  durability.  The  trays  are  made  either  of 
wood  or  steel.     When  only  earth  is  being  handled  steel  trays  are 


Fig.  3.     Steel  Tray  Wheelbarrow, 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  trays  do  not  sift  the  dirt  over  the  run- 


ways, and  the  dirt  dumps 

is   mui-h   rotk   in   the   excavati 

service  and   are 


especially  if  wet.     When  there 

the   wooden   trays   give   better 

ical.     They   get   out  of  order   more 


''ily  than  tlie  steel  trays  but  are  easily  repaired.     They  a 
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8o  ftpt  to  be  bent  out  of  shape  from  rough  handling,  and  ior  that 
reason  are  superior  to  the  steel  for  handling  rock. 

All-steel  tubular  barrowH  are  made,  the  entire  barrow  and 
running  gear  being  of  steel.  They  are  too  heavy  for  earth  exca- 
vation. Such  barrowe  weigh  from  TO  to  125  lb.,  while  steel  trays 
on  wooden  frame  or  running  gear  weigh  from  56  to  70  lb.  and. 
the  wooden  traj  barrow  weighs  from  40  to  60  lb. 
-  Runways  of  the  aame  kind  should  always  be  used  for  wheel- 
harrows.  The  common  practice  for  level  short  hauls  is  to  lay 
l-in,  planks  on  the  ground  with  their  ends  butting  together. 
Where  one  man  only  lias  to  wheel  a  barrow  over  the  runway, 
and  the  planks  are  changed  frequently,  Huch  a  runway  la  eco- 
nomical and  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  but  when  a  number 
of  barrows  are  to  go  over  the  runway  the  ends  of  the  boards 
should  be  nailed  to  a  smalt  sill  sunk  into  the  ground,  so  as  to 
prevent  tlie  boards  from  being  knocked  out  of  place.  Good  run- 
ways quickly  pay  for  themselves,  as  to  delay  a  long  line  of 
barrows  only  a  few  minutes,  to  straighten  out  or  repair  a  run- 
way, means  tc  waste  considerable  money.  Where  runways  are 
not  laid  directly  on  the  ground,  but  are  elevated,  2-in.  planks 
should  be  used,  and  the  runway  should  be  at  least  24  in.  wide. 
They  should  be  sulwtantially  built,  so  that  there  is  no  motion 
or  swaying  to  them,  as  the  men  wheel  over  them,  or  else  the 
liarrow  pushers  will  slacken  their  [lace;  this  is  especially  true 
when  goin^  on  an  incline.  Steep  inclines  that  are  short,  men 
go  up  eaxily,  1iut  long  inclines,  though  not  so  steep  as  short 
ones,  men  push  their  barrows  up  slowly.  In  either  case  a 
strongly  built  runway  is  needed.  To  obtain  good  work  men  must 
be   made   to   believe   they   are   safe   from   injury   while   at   their 

A  Barrow  with  Special  Dumping  Device  is  described  In  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Jan.  15,  1!(13. 

A  wheel  harrow  which  is  dumped  by  pushing  down  on  the 
handles  and  with  half  the  work,  it  is  claimed,  that  is  expended 
in  lifting  the  barrow  in  dumping  by  the  ordinary  method  is 
illustrated  in  Fig,  4.  The  barrow  calls  for  little  description. 
When  loaded,  the  steel  body  rests  on  the  frame  in  virtually  the 
same  position  in  respect  to  the  wheel  and  handles  as  does  the 
body  of  .the  ordinary  barrow.  It  can  thus  be  dumped  like  an 
ordinary  wheel  barrow  by  tipping  sidewise  or  by  lifting  the 
handles  and  dumping  over  tlie  front  edge,  or  it  can  be  dumped 
a»  shown  by  the  il lustration.  In  dumping  by  pushing  down  on 
the  liandlea  it  is  easy  to  regulate  the  outflow  to  a  thin  stream 
in  tilling  narrow  forms  or  by  a  quick  downward  thrust  to  dis- 
charge the  whole  load  suddenly.     This  barrow  is  known  as  the 
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Long  Self-Dumping  Wheelbarrow  and  is  sold,  by  Miller  &  Couhon, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Costs  with  Wheelbarrows.  Barrows  are  not  economic  except 
in  muddy  places  where  horses  would  mire,  or  in  narrow  confined 
places,  or  in  moving  very  stony  soils  short  distances,  or  where 
the  quantity  of  earth  is  small. 

Trautwine  assumes  that  a  man  will  toad  and  dump  a  wheel- 
barrow in  1.25  min.,  the  barrow  holding  y,,  cu.  yd.,  and  that  » 
man  will  travel  200  ft.  a  minute.  He  further  allows  10% 
"time  lost"  in  rests.  His  tables  of  cost  are  about  right  for 
hauls  of  ordinary  length,  such  aa  a  100-ft.  haul,  but  are  grossly 


Fig.  4.     Long  Self-Dumping  WheeH)arrow. 

in  error  for  short  hauls,  as  for  2.>  ft.,  where,  by  his  false  as- 
sumption that  a  barrow  tan  be  loaded  in  1.25  min.,  he  makes 
an  output  of  25.7  cu.  yd.  in  HI  hr.  iier  man,  the  ac'tual  output 
being  not  much  over  half  as  much.  The  error  arises  from  a 
abort-time  observation  where  insufficient  time  was  allowed  for 
necessary  rests. 

From  careful  observations  the  author  has  found  that  a  man 
walks  at  a  speed  of  250  ft.  a  minute,  and  loses  %  min.  each  trip, 
dumping  load,  fixing  run  plank  and  resting;  and  that  it  takes 
2,25  min.  to  load  a  barrow  Iiolding  l/io  o"-  y^-  P'^*-*  measure  of 
earth  already  loosened  (rate  ot  loading  being  1.8  cu  yd",  an  hr.), 
and  in  this  the  author  is  confirmed  by  Cole's  obseri ations  (see 
Gillespie)   on  the  Erie  Canal. 

Wherever  the  word  "haul"  is  used,  the  distance,  one  way. 
from  the  point  of  loading  to  the  point  of  dumping  is  meant. 

In  repairing  breaks  in  a  levee  where  thei  materUli  Wi*?|pery 
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titicky  adobe  ciay,  Mr.  ^-ptfhl  uiarle  tlie  futluwhi^  obeervatione 
UR  to  cost;  Haul  208  ft.,  rise  7  ft.,  load  in  wheelbarrow  ^  eu. 
vd.,  7.5  min.  per  round  trip;  output  per  Chinaman  on  wheel- 
l.arrow,  10.8  cu.  jd.  in  U.5  lir.  of  actual  working  time. 

10  Chineae  on  *hefllb»rroWB,  at  O.BO  IIB.OO 

3  ChinMe    B    (l.M    4.50 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  load  o(  a  wheelbarrow  given  by 
Specht  JB  double  that  ordinarily  given.  The  author  believee  it  to 
l>e  misleading,  since  ^  cu.  yd.  of  ela^  would  weigh  350  to  400  lb., 
and  not  even  a  Chinaman  would  move  such  a  load  as  that  day 
in  and  day  out.  Based  upon  the  data  given  in  thia  and  pre- 
ceding chapters  we  have: 

Rule.  To  find  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  picking,  shoveling,  and 
hauling  average  earth  in  wheelbarrows,  multiply  the  wages 
of  a  laborer  per  hr.  by  one  and  one-sixth  and  add  one-third  of  an 
hr.'a  wages  for  each  100  ft.  of  haul.  When  wages  are  30  ct,  per 
hr.  thia  rule  becomes;  To  a  fixed  coat  of  36  et,  add  10  ct.  for 
each  100  ft.  hauled. 

Capacity  ot  Wheelbarrows.  Mr.  James  H.  Hartow  ( Engineer- 
ing A'eips,  Sept.  21,  1005)  found,  when  removing  earth  tllKng 
from  one  eofferdam  and  placing  it  in  another,  that  7,fl5»  bar- 
row loads  held  454  cu.  yd.  by  measurement,  or  0.057  cu.  yd,  or 
1.34  cu.  ft.  per  barrow.  This  materia)  was  a  sandy  loam  weigh- 
ing 80.3  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  When  removing  gravel  from  a  bar  at 
Davis  Island,  he  found  that  2.'i,484  barrow  loads  equaled  1,228 
cu.  yd.  by  measurement,  or  O.O-KO  cu.  yd.  or  1.47  cu.  ft.  per 
liar  row. 

Wheelbarrows  Loading  Into  Cars.  At  Portland.  Oregon,  in 
1883,  a  large  bluff  was  excavated  at  the  rate  of  163,000  to  183,000 
cu.  yd.  per  month  by  wheelbarrows  and  horse- scrape  re  loading 
into  cars.  This  work  is  described  in  an  illustrated  article  by 
Mr.  George  B.  Francis  in  Engineering  .^  eicS,  Nov.  28,  1885. 

Two  platforms  each  700  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide  were  built  par- 
allel with  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  Beneath  each  platform  were  two 
standard  gage  tracks  on  which  Hat  cars  with  side-dump  boxes 
were  drawn  by  loeomotives;  each  car  held  about  6  cu.  yd, 
place  measure.  The  materia!  was  dumped  into  the  cars  through 
holes  20  in.  square. 

The  earth  was  loosened  and  thrown  down  the  slope  by  blast- 
ing  with  Judson  powder  on  the  top  and  slopes  of  the  bluff.  On 
one  piatform  600  Chinamen  with  wheelbarrows  loaded  the  ears, 
and  on  the  other  horses  and  scrapers.  The  rivalry  between  these 
gangs  resulted  in  efficient  work. 
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The  first  month,  when  part  of  the  earth  h-hb  dumped  into 
water,  the  material  ahrunk  10%  from  place  tiieaslire  to  measure 
in  the  fill;  the  second  month  8%,  an<l  the  tirxt  41H,01)()  cu.  yd., 
3,4%. 

Cost  of  Wheelbarrow  Work  at  the  Albany  Filter  Plant.  Mr. 
Geo.  I.  Baily,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  in  1901,  gives  the  operating  cost  of  the  Albany 
Filter  Plant.  He  states  that  the  ordinary  wagea  of  $1.50  per 
day  of  S  hr.  was  paid  but  that  efTicient  work  was  insitited  upon. 

"  A  part  of  the  suecese  is  due  to  the  attention  which  we  have 
given  to  details  of  the  work.  We  have  endeavored  to  improve 
not  only  the  work  of  the  men  and  to  simplify  it,  but  to  furnish 
them  suitable  tools.  On  the  start  for  scraping  we  used  the 
ordinary  straight  edge,  D-handle  shovel.  Vt'e  learned  that  it 
lamed  the  backs  of  our  men  and  they  could  not  work  to  ad- 
vantage. We  abandoned  these  shovels  for  long-handled  shovela, 
which  would  allow  the  men  to  keep  in  a  more  erect  position, 
and  to  overeome  the  slower  handling  of  the  new  shovel  we 
widened  the  blade  to  12-in.,  and  with  these  shovels  our  men 
scraped  more  than  100  sq.  yd.  an  hr. 

"  In  the  running  plank  used  for  wheeling  out  scraped  material 
we  found  that  to  give  a  proper  foundation  and  width  we  had  to 
use  two  of  the  ordinary  10-  to  12-in.  planks,  and  then  the 
service  was  not  good.  We  had  planks  specially  sawed  14  in. 
in  width,  and  one  of  these  planks  answers  the  purpose  better  than, 
two  of  the  others.  They  are  placed  as  speedily  as  one  of  the 
other  planks  and  the  time  is  therefore  reduced  one-half.  The 
ordinary  wheelbarrows  used  were  not  acceptable.  On  the  grades 
that  our  men  had  to  go  the  weight  was  shifted  on  the  men's 
arms  instead  of  being  carried  on  the  wheel  and  we  therefore 
re-adjusted  on  the  wheels,  giving  a  proper  distribution  of  weight 
and  saving  the  strength  of  our  men." 

Comparative  Cost  with  Wheelbarrows  and  Carta.  In  exca- 
vating for  the  filter  bed  at  Brocitton,  Mass.,  wheelbarrows  and 
one-  and  two-horse  carts  were  used.  The  comparative  cost  of 
these  vehicles  is  given  in  Fig.  5.  In  many  cases  the  haul  was 
up  an  incline  and  it  was  found  that  in  wheelbarrow  work  a  lift 
as  great  as  5  ft.  per  100  made  no  apparent  difference  in  coat. 
The  time  taken  in  returning  with  the  empty  wheelbarrows  was 
80%  of  the  total  time  occupied  per  round  trip,  which  proved 
that   the   work   was   under   the   direction   of   inefficient   foremen. 

The  cost  of  spreading  earth  on  the  embankment  amounted  to 
0.7.')  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  is  not  included  in  the  diagram.  Wheel- 
scrapers  were  not  used  very  often,  as  the  number  of  roots  left 
in   the  ground   after   grubbing,  and   the   necessity   for   removing 
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tliem  from  the  embankment  material,  precluded  their  use.  When 
whcelBcrapera  could  be  used  the  cost  of  hauling  126  ft.  varied 
from  5  to  6  et.  per  cu.  yi. 

About   15  cu.  yd.  per  man   per  day  were   handled.     One   fore- 
man was  employed  to  each  16  shovelera. 


Fig.  B.     Relative  Efficiency  of  Wheelbarrows  and  One  and  Two- 
Horse  Vehiclea  in   Moving   Earth  on   Brockton   I'ilter   Beds. 

Ezcavatiiie  Earth  and  Hardpan  toT  a  Creek  Change.  Kn- 
giaeering  and  Contraeting,  Aug.   IS),  HM)8,  gives  the  following; 

The  work  described  was  the  chanj-ing  of  the  ehannel  of  a 
small  creek  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  a  new  line  of  railroad.     The  located  railroad 
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crossed  the  creek  twice  within  300  ft.  and  to  make  a  diversion  of 
the  Btream  meant  the  saving  of  a  20-ft.  arch  culvert. 

The  new  channel  was  made  20  ft.  wide  on  top,  15  ft.  on  the 
bottom  and  had  an  average  depth  of  6  ft.  It  was  about  2S0  ft. 
long.  The  fop  2^  ft.  was  a  sandy  clay,  while  the  rest  of  the 
material  was  a  hard  cemented  gravel.  This  had  to  be  blasted 
before  it  could  be  shoveled. 

The  blasting  was  done  with  dynamite,  holes  being  put  down  in 
the  gravel  in  series,  being  spaced  5  to  6  ft.  apart,  and  about  15 
holes  shot  at  one  time,  with  a  battery.  Picks  vrere  then  used 
to  loosen  the  material. 

Under  the  specification  cemented  gravel  was  classed  as  loose 
rock,  and  the  engineers  classilied  the  excavated  material  as  400 
c«.  yd.  of  earth  and  600  cu.  yd.  of  loose  rock,  there  being  in  all 
1,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation.  The  excavated  material  was  placed 
in  an  adjoining  embankment,  the  earth  being  loaded  onto  wheel- 
barrows. The  haul  averaged  -?0  ft.  Boards  were  used  as  run- 
ways. When  the  work  commenced  a  man  loaded  a  wheelbarrow 
and  pushed  it  to  and  from  the  dump,  but,  as  tiie  trench  became 
deeper,  one  man  stayed  in  the  trench  and  loaded  the  barrow, 
while  another  operated  it.  However,  as  two  barrowa  were  used, 
one  being  loaded  while  the  other  was  going  to  the  dump,  it  meant 
a  wheelbarrow  for  each  man. 

Cost  of  Excavation.  The  total  cost  ot  the  work  amounted  to 
the  following: 

FoiemsD,  i2  days,  st  ;3.«0   166.00 

LsboTBTB,  isatt  durs,  »  ji.as  zs.'i.a 


The  average  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was: 

Poremon W.066 

Labor,   loosening,  shoveling  snii  wheeling  0.236 

Blasting: 

Labor     0.025 

Eiploaiveu     OJ]M 

Total    tO.SM 

The  coat  per  cu.  jd,  for  each  class  of  material  excavated  was 
IS  follows,  being  a  comparative  cost  to  the  price  paid  for  each 
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Jjtboi    ».Mfi 

BiploiiTOi     0.013 

Total    tOJOS 

Liooae  rocli  or  hardpBa: 

rdremsn    (OOW 

LtbdT    OiST 

BlasUns: 

Labor    O-OM 

EiplwiTH     DM( 

Total    tO-WT 

One  man  loosened,  loaded  and  wheeled  d!4  '=**-  X^-  P^''  ^7> 
which  ia  a  fair  day's  work  In  this  claBs  of  material  and  under 
the  conditions  .named. 

Two  valuable  leMons  are  to  be  learned  fr<Hn  this  job.  The  first 
ia  a  leaeon  for  the  contractor.  This  eiCAvatLon  should  never  have 
been  made  hj  hand,  but  inatead  t«ams  with  drag  ecrapera  should 
have  been  used. 

This  work  could  have. been  done  cheaper  with  drag  acrapers, 
even  if  the;  had  to  be  bought  new  and  their  entire  cost  charged 
against  this  job. 

It  would  have  been  cheaper  yet  to  have  dammed  up  the  old 
channel  and  excavated  a  ditoh  S  to  10  ft.  wide,  just  room  enough 
for  scrapers.  The  stream  could  then  be  turned  into  this  ditch 
and  would  widen  it  to  the  required  size  by  natural  erosion. 
Cheaper  material  than  cemented  gravel  could  have  been  borrowed 
for  the  embankment. 

"  Station  Work  "  on  a  Kallway  En^banlcineiit.  Wilmer  Waldo, 
in  Engintering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  4,  1907.  "  Station  work  " 
is  excavation  that  is  let  in  small  contracts,  covering  one  or  two 
surveyor's  "  stations  "  of  100  ft.  in  length.  A  contract  is  usu- 
ally taken  by  one  or  two  laborers  in  a  gang.  Embankments 
are  built  of  material  taken  from  either  side  of  the  right  of 
way  at  a  distance  of  4  or  6  ft.  from  the  toe  of  the  fill.  No  fur- 
ther restriction  is  made  concerning  borrow  pits  except  that  they 
must  be  connected  by  ditches  for  the  sake  of  drainage. 

"  Station  work  "  is  usually  done  in  places  inacceBsible  to  teams 
or  where  stumps  malie  team  work  uneconomical.  It' seldom  pays 
where  the  depth  of  cut  or  height  of  fill  exceeds  4  or  5  ft. 

During  the  summer  months  the  custom  among  some  statuHi 
men  is  to  do  their  work  partly  at  night,  laying  off  through  the 
heated  part  of  the  day.  Station  men  are  not  available  in  great 
numbers  in  seasons  of  extreme  heat  or  cold,  preferring  to  follow 
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the  mean  temperature  eitlier  north  or  south.  Thef  migrate  in 
pairs  and  often  work  in  partnership,  but  it  is  customary  to 
furniuh  separate  estimates  of  equal  value  to  the  two  partners. 
The  contract  and  estimate  system  iu  this  work  does  away  with 
a  genera]  pay  day,  which  keeps  the  majority  of  the  men  work- 
ing all  the  time  and  eliminates  the  timekeeper  and  disagree- 
mente  in  regard  to  time.  The  station  man  expects  p&yment  of 
his  Mtimate  immediately  upon  completion  and  acceptance,  which 
is  arranged  by  a  draft,  on  the  nearest  bank,  unleits  it  is  too  far 
sway.  If  no  Innk  is  available,  the  paymaster  takes  up  sU  esti- 
mates due  every  fifteen  days,  or  any  authorized  party  can  take 
them  up  at  any  time  on  the  work. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  this  work  it  must  b«  remembered 
that  there  are  general  expense*  to  the  owner  wliich  would  not 
enter  into  a  larger  contract  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Camps  must 
be  maintained  and  there  must  be  some  one  to  Buperviee  and  esti- 
mate the  work  of  the  station  men.  The  cost  will  be  less  where 
many  men  are  anployed. 

The  work  upon  which  the  following  costs  are  based  was  done 
in  Southeast  Tskbs  during  the  months  shown,  and  embraced 
nearly  every  kind  of  material,  the  majority  of  it  being  in  low 
swampy  country,  subject  to  overflowH  in  one  season  and  getting 
very  dry  and  hard  in  others.  A  lan<e  part  of  it  was  sticky 
clay  where  the  borrow  pits  were  filled  with  grubs,  stumps  and 
roots,  reiiuiring-  the  constant  use  al  a  mattock.  Even  in  places 
where  t)ie  stumps  are  thick,  if  the  earth  shovels  well  without 
the  use  of  a  mattock  or  any  breaking,  station  work  can  be  done 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  team  work  under  good  conditioDs. 
Team  work  similar  and  adjacent  to  the  station  work  shown  in 
the  tables  was  done  at  an  average  cost  of  2,T%  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

WOBK  BY  STATION  MEN, 


i-yersge  raie  p«r  yd.  ... 
ATci-aE«  yd-  moved  per  : 
Mftijmum  jd.  tooTtd  per 


D  yd.  moved  per  duid  day  E.3 

Nearly  alt  the  station  mra  nude  daily  wages  amaunting  t« 
more  than  $1.50,  while  one-third  of  them  made  more  than  $2.00, 
one  man  going  up  to  $2.82.  This  man  handled  20  cu.  yd.  per 
day,  loading  and  transporting  it  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  bank 
was  a  low  one,  as  the  euhio  yards  in  a  100-ft.  section  were  only 

The  costs  for  station  men  in  Camp  No,  12  were  as  follows: 
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IMS.    June,  Julr.  AncuBt.  Beptember,  OctDbrr,  NaTe4iib(ir,   DHember.  Jbdu- 

sry  to  PebruMT  22,  1907. 
To  smauDta  paid  sUtion  men — 

tsaanjt  cq.  yd I  T.seD.ss 

To  amDimU   pmid   labor  for   rrubbing,    driTini  Uwn,   oM.,  Borinr  ~ 

itnd  about  camp   t     SM.09 

Foreman  In  eharfe  of  oork  and  camp  siO.OD 

6np«riot«ndent    S2.M 

t  tE3G.4t 

t  9,<»5.S2 

To  unounte  peid  eook  t    siiM 

Ilunkw    J09.1S 

QraceriM   2,0«.M 

t  i.tn.ii 

Credit: 

By  board  urflecled  from  slaticiji  men   I  l.HO.OS 

Board  eollecled  from  Ulior.  fi»«iDan,  tooli,  eM 7S3,S0 

t  2.IXI3.U 

To  Inleroat  on  inveiUnent  of  tooh.  •U t     3".M 

(10.110  .M 

Coat  par  cu.  yd.  for  CTubbine  and  labor  around  eamp  .'.  S^-OIU 

Coat  per  cu.  yd.  for  foreman  and  BuDerlntendent  0.0141 

Colt  par  ca.  yd.  lor  bauliiiE.  etc.,  and  eicesa  ol  cost  of  meaa  over 

board   collected -.  O.OITI 

Oo«t  per  yd,  of  interest  on  inwitmant  in  tools,  etc B.I107* 

Avero^  price  paid  per  ca,  yd.  as  per  crontacta  O.lUti 

Total  per  eu.  yd (OJOB 

It  ie  of  interext  to  note  that  a  g&ng  of  Istborere,  bein^  paid  b; 
the  day,  working  under  a  foremen,  moved  1,540  cu.  fd.  at  a  cost 
of  $387.34,  making  a  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  25  ct.  ThJH  waa  4  ct. 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  work  when  let  by  contract  to  the  men. 

Carts.  The  method  of  hauUng  witb  one-horse  two-wheeled 
dump-carta  ,18  especially  adapted  to  work  in  narrow  cuts,  base- 
ment excavations,  and  wherever  the  haul  ia  short;  but  in  auch 
places  wheel  acraperB  are  ordinarily  tietter,  unless  the  haul  ia 
over  Etreet  pavementa. 

The  great  advantage  that  carta  poeseaa  over  wagona  is  ease  of 
dumping  (one  .man  can  dump  them)  and  eapecially  of  dumping 
into  hoppers,  scows,  etc.  The  data  of  Morris,  who  kept  acconnt 
of  the  cost  of  movitig  150,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  with  carts,  are  the 
most  reliable  in  print.  In  his  work  one  driver  was  required  for 
each  cart.  Trautwlne  erroneously  assumes  that  one  driver  can 
attend  to  four  carta.  For  the  abort  hauls  upon  which  carta  are 
ordinarily   uaed   one   driver   can    attend   to   not   more   than   two 
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single  liorse  carts.  Morris  found  the  average  speed  to  be  200  ft. 
a  minute,  and  the  average  load  ^  cu.  yd.  (bank  measure, 
equivalent  to  0.37  eu.  yd.  place  measure)  oil  a  Level  haul;  14  cu. 
yd.  on  steep  ascents,  and  tjiere  were  4  min.  of  "  lost  time  "  load- 
ing  and  dumping  each  trip.  As  above  stated,  the  cost  of  picking 
and  shoveling  average  earth  is  one  hour's  wages  per  cu.  yd.,  while 
if  earth  is  loosened  by  plow  the  coat  of  loosening  is  about  }^-hr. 
wages  of  team  and  driver,  and  the  cost  of  loading  plowed  earth 
is  %-hr.  wages  of  laborer  per  cu.  yd. 

Upon  theee  assumptions,  and  accrediting  a  driver  to  each  cart 
with  an  average,  load  of  Id'cu.  yd.,  we  have: 

Bale.  To  find  tlie  cost  per  cu.  yd,  of  plowing,  shoveling,  and 
hauling  '*  average  earth  "  with  carts,  add  together  these  items: 

I/20-hr'9.  wages  of  lesm  and  driver  and  belper  on  ploo; 
2/3-tir;»,  w«-     -'  '-"^ i.^—,:--. 

To  which  add  ^  hr.'s  wages  of  cart,  horse  and  driver  for  each 
100  ft.  of  haul.  With  wages  of  a  man  at  30  et.  and  of  a  horse 
at  15  ct.  per  hr.,  this  rule  beeoraes;  To  a  fixed  cost  of  35  ct.  add 
2.25  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  of  haul. 


Fig.  6.     Two-Wheeled   Cart  Made  by  John  Deere  Plow   Co. 

n  one  driver  attends  to  two  carts,  as  is  very  often  the  case, 
the  hauling  item  is  ^g  hr.'s  wages  of  a  man  an.l  two  horses, 
or  1.5  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100. ft.  haul  at  wages  above  given. 
In  cities  where  streets  are  level,  and  hard,  even  if  not  paved, 
one.horse  carts  holding  '^  cu.  yd.  are  used;  furthermore  horses 
travel  faster  'than  the  200  ft.  per  minute  given  by  Morris  on 
railroad  work,  220  to  250  ft.  a  minute  being  the  speed  at  a  walk 
over  hard  level  roads.  With  large  %-yd.  one-horse  carts  and  one 
driver  to  each  cart,  the  cost  of  hauling  per  cu.  yd.  per   100  ft. 
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is  therefore,  iip  hr.'s  wagea  of  horBe  and  driver,  or  1  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  uf  haul. 

Coit  with  Carti.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  22,  1908, 
gives  the  following: 

The  job  wBB  earth  excavation  in  the  conatruction  of  a  rail- 
road. A  cut  was  taken  out  with  carts,  which  were  loaded  by 
men  using  short  handled  shovels.  The  worlt  was  done  in  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter,  when  a  fair  amount  of  rain  fell, 
but  snow  falls  did  not  occur.  At  night  the  ground  froze  to  a 
depth  of  a  few  inches,  aud  was  generally  thawed  out  by  the  sun 
during  the  day.  This  made  the  runway  rauddy  and  made  some  of 
the  ahoveling  harder.  The  material  was  red  clay  that  readily 
absorbed  water.     The  average  length  of  the  haul  was  900  ft. 

The  earth  was  loosened  by  picks,  two  pickers  keeping  three 
shovels  ^oing.  Three  men  shoveled  into  a  cart,  two  carts  being 
loaded  at  one  time.  Four  carts  were  used,  one  driver-  attending 
Uy  two  carts,  which  he  took  to  the  dump  together.  One  man  on 
the  dump,  with  the  aid  <rf  the  driver,  dumped  the  carta. 

The  wages  paid  for  a  10-hr.  day  were  as  follows: 

roreman    tS.KO 

Laborer*    1.60 


file  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  doing  the  work  was: 

Foreman    tO.OHl 

Picking    0,08(1 

Sbwa'.ing    0.130 

Dumpins     0.O21 

Hauiins  .^['.y^\\y^\y.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.\\'.'.['.'."'.'.'.'.y.'.[['.'.ll'.'.[  oiuo 

Total W.«e 

The  output  of  thin  gang  per  day  was  70  cu.  yd.  This  is  f. 
high,  cost,  as  a  greater  yardage  should  have  Iwen  excavate.1. 
The  pickere  loosened  about  18  cu.  yd.  per  man  day,  while  about 
II  cu.  yd.  per  man  day  ware  shoveled.  The  man  on  the  dump 
took  care  of  70  cu.  yd.  per  day.  A  careful  analysis  of  this  and 
a  comparison  of  coats  of  aimilar  work  show  that  the  coat  of 
hauling  ie  a  little  low,  while  the  other  costs  are  all  high.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  not  enough  carts  for  this 
length  of  liaul.' 

Alt  the  foreman  waa  experienced  and  realized  that  he  was  short 
of  carts,  he  did  all  he  could  to  keep  them  going  continually  and 
loaded  them  as  heayily  as  the  ground  over  which  he  had  to  haul 
would  pemit.  The  result  was  that  he  worked  the  horses  harder 
than  they  are  ordinarily  worked,  as  wilLbe  noticed  from  the  cost 
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of  hauling,  which  was  11  qI.  for  a  distance  of  600  ft.  With  the 
wages  'given  above,  the  cost  of  hauling  per  100  ft,  with  carts 
would  be  about  1  ct.,  and  adding  to  this  tlie  lost  team  time  the 
total  coat  should  have  heen  for  a  OOO-ft.  haul  about  12  or  13 
ct.,  while  the  cost,  as  stated,  actually  was  II  ct.  That  the  fore' 
man  did  his  work  well  is  evident  from  the  fact  Xhat  with  a  lack 
of  carts  that  was  bound  to  make  his  men  idle  at  times  waiting 
for  the  carts  to  come  back  from  the  dump,  he  got  an  output  ol 
about  II  cu.  jd.  from  his  shoveimen  per  da;. 

If  two  more  carts  had  been  used,  the  shovelera  could  no  doubt 
have  loaded  14  cu.  yd,  to  the  man,  and  instead  of  using  aalj 
three  men  loading  to  the  carts  four  men  could  have  been  em- 
ployed. This  would  have  made  the  output  per  day  112  cu,  yd. 
instead  of  70.  Thua  a  saving  on  the  total  cost  of  nearly  20% 
could  have  been  effected. 

With  the  material  that  had  to  be  excavated,  a  man  could 
readily  loosen  with  a  pick,  by  caving  in  a  bank,  from  25  to  30 
cu.  yd.  per  day,  and  a  man  could  load  into  a  cart  with  a  shovel 
14  cu.  yd.  The  dumpmfln  could  easily  have  cared  for  the  112  cu. 
yd.  that  were  sent  to  the  dump. 

The  coats  as  given  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  how  one 
detail  of  a  job  that  is  not  properly  managed  can  materially 
increase  the  cost  of  all  the  other  details  and  that  of  the  whole 
job  and  yet  that  particular  cost  may  be  low.  Such  facts  can 
only  be  learned  by  keeping  detail  cost  data  and  then  carefully 
analysing  them. 

High  Cost  ot  Railway  ExeavBtion  with  Bnmp  Carta.  En- 
gineering  and   Contracting,    Feb,    10,    1909,   gives    the    following 

The  excavation  was  made  on  the  grade  of  a  railroad  in  takii^ 
UL.t  several  small  cuts,  there  being  1,743  cu,  yd,  in  the  combined 
cuts.  The  material  waa  a  sandy  clay,  and  the  average  haul  was 
600  ft.  The  work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year  with  good 
weather  conditions,  there  being  but  one  rainy  day  during  the 
time.  With  this  class  of  material,  without  any  etonea  in  it  and 
the  depth  of  cutting  and  length  of  haul,  the  excavation  was  ideal 
wheel  scraper  work,  but  as  the  railroad  company  did  not  own 
any  scrapers,  it  was  decided  to  hire  carts  and  do  the  work  with 

The  earth  was  loosened  by  a  plow,  but  the  plowing  was  not 
done  well  enough,  so  that  some  of  the  men  had  t«  pick  it.  Nat- 
urally using  a  plow  prevented  the  material  being  worked  to  a 
breast  and  the  carta  were  hauled  over  the .  loosened  materia). 
This  made  the  hauling  hard  for  the  horses  and  prevented  full 
loads  from  heing  cftrried,*and  also  compacted  the  loosened  mate- 
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risl  Bomewhftt.  Ad  BTerage  of  IT  carts  were  worked  with  SH 
men  and  3  toremeD.  A  eingle  foreman  in  charge  of  29  men,  witli 
men  and  carts  Bcatt«red  over  a  cut,  resulted  in  poor  work.  The 
men  elustered  around  a  cart  and  loaded  it  as  they  would  a 
wagon,  and,  using  short  handled  shovels,  the  amount  of  work 
that  could  be  done  in  a  da;  was  reduced  over  the  number  of 
cu.  yi.  that  could  be  loaded  into  a  cart  at  the  end  with  the  tail 
gate  out.  With  such  a  large  number  of  meo  per  foreman  it  was 
aleo  possible  for  the  men  to  loaf. 

A  10-hr.  day  was  worked  and  the  following  wages  were  paid: 

Foremen    tS^ 

Lsborers    1^ 

C»rti  and  driTer   a.OO 

Plow    (cam    tM 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 


Cirt  work    367.0(1 

Plowing    3«.0O 

BitTB  work    U.BO 

Total    |1.I»T.KI 

This  gives  a  cost  per  cu.  yd.  aa  follows: 

Foremen     W.BSO 

PlowiDK    B-020 

Idtboren      0.3B0 


ToUl    fMd 

The  ei:tra  work  consisted  of  digging  some  ditches  after  a  rain 
to  drain  off  the  water,  two  foremen  and  12  men  being  engaged 
on  this  for  half  a  day. 

The  very  high  eoet  and  poor  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
man  only  shoveled  4)4  cu.  yd.  of  a  material,  that  could  be  classed 
as  average  earth,  in  Iff  hr.  A  man  should  have  shoveled,  after 
the  material  was  loosened,  14  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr. 

If  scrapers  had  been  used  the  cost  per  cu,  yd.  should  not  have 
exceeded  2S  ct. 

Types  of  Wagons.  A  series  of  articles  appearing  in  Engiiteer- 
htg  and  Contracting,  Feb.  3  to  Apr.  14,  1909,  describes  the  various 
types  of  wagons  and  name  of  manufacturers  on  the  market  at 
that  time  at  considerable  length.  A  brief  abstract  of  these  ar- 
tfcles  is  here  given. 

The  first  style  of  wagon  used  for  earth  transportation  was  the 
kind  now  found  in  common  use  on  farms.  This  wagon  consists 
of  th?  ordinary  running  gear  with  front  and  back  wheels  con- 
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netted  by  a  coupling  pole  and  with  wheels  having  2-in.  tires.  The 
body  is  a  rectangular  box  made  of  l-in.  planed  boarda  bound 
on  top  with  strap  iron.  The  difficulty  6E  dumping  this  wagon 
led  to  cutting  holes  in  the  bottom  which  were  covered  with 
boards.  These  were  lifted  with  a  pick,  spilling  part  of  the  load 
and  leaving  holes  through  which  the  rest  could  be  easily  shov- 
eled. 

The  idea  of  dumping  through  the  bottom  brought  into  use  the 
slat  Iwttom  wagon.  This  consisted  of  the  same  style  running 
gear.  On  the  bolsters  2-  by  4-in.  scantlings  were  placed  to  make 
the  bottom  of  the  wagon  body;  12-  to  14-in.  boards  were  used 
for  the  sides  of  the  body.  Bottom  and  side  boards  were  worked 
down  at  their  ends  with  a,  draw  knife  so  as  to  olTer  a  convenient 
grip.  The  wagon  was  dumped  by  the  driver  and  dUmpman  lift- 
ing  these  boards  one  by  one.     Pumping  required  about  3   min.    . 

The  running  gear  of  farm  wagons  being  found  too  light  for 
continuous  use  with  heavy  loads  of  earth,  heavier  running  gear 
with  3-  and  4-in.  tread  tires  was  made  for  use  on  construction 
work.  For  many  years  this  heavy  running  gear  with  the  slat 
bottom   body  was   the   standard   wagon   for   earth   work. 

Bottom  Dump  Wagon.  The  slat  bottom  wagon  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  various  patent  seW-dumpinp  wagons  of  which 
the  bottom  dump  forma  the  largest  class.  The  bottoms  of  these  . 
wagons  consist  of  two  hinged  doors  which  are  usually  held  in  - 
place  by  chains  and  are  released  to  dump  the  load.  They  are 
built  of  wood  and  steel,  in  capacities  of  from  1  to  5  ou.  yd. 
The  front  wheels  go  under  the  body,  making  it  possible  for  a 
team  to  turn  in  its  own  length.  Mechanism  is  provided  by  means 
of  which  the  driver  can  close  the  hinged  bottom  while  the  wagon 
is  in  motion. 

End  Dump  Wagons  can  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  namely 
those  with  tail  gates  and  those  withovt  tail  gates.  Those  with- 
out tail  gates  generally  have  the  bodies  built  of  steel,  and  the 
body  is  built  of  such  a  shape  that  the  load,  is  discharged  by 
gravity  when  the  wagon  bed  is  tilted  for  dumping.  One  advan- 
tage that  this  style  of  wagon  possesses  is  that  none  of  the  load 
can  spill  or  leak  out  unlcaa  too  much  of  a  load  is  placed  on  the 
wagon.  This  style  of  wagon  is  not  often  used  for  earth  exca- 
vation as  the  wagon  is  quite  heavy,  and  owing  to  the  shape 
that  is  given  it,  so  it  will  dump,  its  carrying  capacity  is  reduced. 

Those  with  tail  gates  are  used  for  earth  transportation,  and 
several  styles  of  this  class  of  wagon  are  in  common  uae  in  New 
York  City.  For  dumping  into  hoppers  or  bins,  and  through 
chutes,  or  onto  scows  and  barges  or  into  railroad  cars  they  are 
better  adapted  than  bottom  dump  wagons,  as  the  horses  can  ba 
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backed  up  to  the  dumping  place.  For  the  above  listed  claaaeB 
of  work  And  for  dumping  on  piers  and  wharves  this  ityle  of 
wagon  is  well  adapted. 

In  loading  wagons  by  hand  the  height  of  the  wagon  body  is  of 
great  consideration.  Every  inch  additional  height  decreases  in 
the  amount  of  earth  that  a  man  can  load  in  a  day. 

The  height  of  the  top  of  the  aides  of  the  ordinary  dump  wagiw, 


Pig.  7.     Bottom  Dump  Wagon  Made  by  the  Watson  Wagon  Co. 

of  I  cu.  yd.  or  1^  ou.  yd.  capacity,  is  from  i.5  to  S  ft.  A  man 
at  this  height  will  ntiovel  with  a  short  handled  shovel  about  13 
en.  yd,  in  10  hr.  Over  this  height  to  increase  the  height  of  the 
sides  of  the  wagon  by  0  in.  decreases  the  amo  nt  shoveled  per 
man  day  J>y  about  10%.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  order  to 
cast  the  earth  into  the  wagon  the  man  must  (irst  straighten  up 
hie  back,  after  he  has  tilled  his  ahovel,  and  then  by  another  mo- 
tion he  oasts  his  load  into  the  wagon.     With  long  handled  shovels, 


Fig.  8.     End  Dump  Wagon. 


in  average  earth  or  good  clay,  men  have  been  known  to  load  into 
wagons  hetween  14  and  15  en.  yd.  in  10  hr.,  and  to  increase  the 
height  of  the  wagon  0  in.  decreaHed  the  amuunt  InaiW  per  man 
day  by  about  7%,  until  the  height  reached  8  tt. 

Special  Dump  Wagons.  One  of  these,  the  Invention  of  (leorge 
Penine  and  D,  L.  Hough;  was  used  in  the  iiuildiii;i  of  th>  Penn- 
sylvania E.  R.  tunnels  under  New  York  City.     A   lar^e  derrick 
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skip  made  in  two  sectione,  which  were  hinged  at  the  top  and 
fitted  nith  latches  at  each  end  near  the  bottom,  was  used  in  th« 
tunnels  on  trucks  as  the  bod;  of  a  car.  This  was  hoisted  to  the 
surface.  On  the  street  level  the  skip  was  placed  on  a  wagon, 
thus  becoming'  a  wagon  body.  At  "the  dump  the  skip  was  dumped 
into  a,  scow  bj  a  derrick,  a  light  rope  being  used  to  trip  it  in 
dumping.     Hie  capacity  of  the  skip  was  3  cu.  yd. 

Similarly  on  the  Illinois  tunnels  in  Chicago  a  wagon  invented 
by  Wm.  J.  Newman  was  used  to  carry  spoil  to  the  dump.  The 
body  of  the  wagon  was  a  square  box  made  of  steel  and  was 
picked  up  from  Uie  running  gear  by  a  derrick  and  raised  over  the 


Fig.    0.     Center    Dump   Wagon   Made   by   Rueecll   and   d'ompHiy 

Capacity  8  to  10  Tons. 

stock  pile  where  the  bottom  of  the  bqjt  dropped  down,  spilling  the 

Another  type  of  wagon,  requiring  a  machine  to  dump  it,  is 
made  by  the  Bergen  Point  Iron  Works,  U!)  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Not  being  required  to  clear  a  dumped  load,  it  can  be  built  very 
low.  Side  dump  wagons  are  made  with  the  bod;  mounted  on 
trunnions  and  can  be  dumped  to  either  side. 

Dump  Boxe».  In  addition  to  the  various  types  of  dump  wagons, 
dump  boxes  are  made  by  some  manufacturers  that  can  be  used 
on  the  running  gear  of  any  heavy  wagon.  Such  boxes  are  made 
in  capacities  of  1^  and  2  cu,  yd.  and  weigh  about  650  lb. 

The  Uie  of  Dump  Bozei  Handled  by  Derricks  is  discussed  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  March  24,  1901),  as  follows; 

There  is  a  much  greater   field  of  usefulness   for  dump   boxes. 
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tlmn  either  manufacturers  or  contractora  ordinarily  Buspect, 
a>>  there  is  no  reason  why  tliey  ehould  nut  lie  treated  a«  Bkipa 
and  be  handled  by  derritks,  locomotive  cranea,  or  cablewaya,  and 
thus  loaded  and  dumped. 

Under  the  head  of  special  wagons  we  have  referred  to  the  New- 
man wagon  or  car  ae  uxed  in  Chicago.  Any  dump  box  with  the 
proper  dumping  device  and  lever  on  it  can  lie  used  in  a  similar 

The  Gret  dump  box  to  be  so  used,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
was  the  Chicago  Quick  Dumper.  On  the  new  depot  in  Chicago, 
being  built  by  the  (Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  the  Bates  & 
Rogers  ConetructioD  Co.  being  the  contractors,  the  sand  and 
gravel  for  concrete  is  hauled  in  these  dump  boxes.     A  large  hop' 


L_. 


Fig.   10.     Dump   Bos  Made  by   the  Baker  Mfg.  Co. 

per  IS  built  oiepthe  mi^mg  plant  The  load  is  druen  up  to  the 
hopper  and  a  bridle  attached  to  a  derrick  is  hooked  onto  the 
box  which  IB  raised  oier  the  hopper  and  dumped  after  which  it 
IS  returned  to  the  gear  It  is  stated  that  onlv  one  minute  la 
consumed  in  raising  dumping  1!  l  box  and  returning  it  to  the 
gear 

One  of  the  editors  of  this  journal  timed  a  Newman  wagon  in 
unloading  onto  a  large  stock  pile  and  with  three  men  to  hook 
on  the  bridle  a  box  wan  union  ed  and  returned  to  the  wagon  or 
car  every  I^  mm  These  boxes  were  of  3  (u  \d  lapacitj  as 
were  the  Chicapo  Quick  Dumper  boxc'^  The  bridle  used  is  shown 
bv  the  accompanying  sketch  and  lan  be  made  at  an\  shop  Four 
pieces  of  steel  with  eies  in  Ihim  to  receive  the  hod>s  on  the 
bridle  must  he  fastrnel  to  the  dump  box 
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In  excavating  cellars  and  Bimilar  deep  jiite,  these  boxes  could 
be  used  in  connection  witb  derrick's  to  eliminate  the  steep,  hard 
pull  from  (be  pit  or  oellaT  and  save  the  use  of  a  snatch  team, 
as  by  having  several  evtra  boxes  tliey  could  be  lowered  by  the 
derrick  and  loaded  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  wagon  wben  it 
returned  with  an  empty  box  from  the  dump.  This  would  mean 
tesa  delay  to  the  wagon  than  when  loaded  by  otier  means.  In 
loading  these  boxes  they  could  be  placed  near  abreast  and  ma- 
terial caved  directly  into  the  box.  Other  material  could  be 
ahoVeled  into  the  box  easily,  as  the  sides  are  low. 


Fig.  11.    Sliug  for  Handling  Dump  Wagon  Bodies  with  Dtrricks. 

Wagon  Work.  There  are  two  sizes  of  wagoi^  boxes  for  two- 
horse  slat-bottom  wagons  which  are  still  used  by  contractors 
to  a  considerable  extent;  the  small  box  3  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  long, 
and  12  in.  deep  inside  measure;  and  the  large  box  with  aides 
4  to  6  in.  deeper.  The  small  box  holds  just  1  eu.  yd.  struck 
measure  of  loose  earth,  which  ia  equivalent  to  about  0.8  cu. 
yd.  measured  in  cut;  and  this  ia  all  that  a  team  can  haul  over 
temporaiy  or  soft  roads  such  aa  are  encountered  in  railroad,  res- 
ervoir work,  or  the  like,  where  steep  uphill  pulls  are  common. 
Cole  (Kee  Gillespie)  gives  the  average  load  at  ^  cu.  yd. 'place 
measure,  on  canal  work  that  he  was  in  charge  of.  In.  city 
work,  and  generally  in  any  road  improvement  work,  where  the 
roads  are  hard  earth,  even  though  there  may  be  occasional  short 
level  pulls  at  each  end  of  the  haul  through  plowed  earth,  the  large 
wagon  box  may  be  used   with  a   load  varying  from   1.25  to   1.5 
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cu,  yd.  <pUc«  measure;  the  average  given  in  the  Seventh  Annual 
Mass.  Highway  Coinr'a  Report  wag  1.4  cu.  yd. 

The  average  apeed  of  a  team  walking  ateadity  over  hard  roads 
with  a  large-  load,  and  returning  at  a  walk  empty,  ie  aliout 
2^  milen  an  hour,  or  -220  ft.  a  minute.  If  there  are  any  delays 
in  loading  or  unloading,  a  team  can  usually  maiie  up  for  such 
delays  by  trotting  luicli  at  4  or  3  miles  an  hour,  if  the  roads  are 
hard  and  level;  so  that  where  engineers  often  criticise  contractors 
who  appear  to  be  losing  money  when  teams  are  standing  idle, 
the  truth  may  be  that  the  team  is  daily  covering  its  20  miles  on 
earth  roads  to  25  miles  on  paved  roads  — all  that  can  be  expected 
anyway.  Thus  with  a  haul  of  1.25  milee  or  more  from  a  sand 
pit,  it  does  not  pay  to  employ  shovelers  to  load  the  wagons,  for 
each  driver  can  load  his  own  wagon  in  52  min.  with  1.33  cu. 
yd.  of  sand.  The  driver  then  gets  a  long  rest  while  the  teqm 
works;  and  by  trotting  the  team  back  it  will  cover  20  to  25  miles 
'in  the  day,  unless  it  happens  that  the  length  of  haul  is  s-ch  that 
"An  even  number  of  round  trips  cannot  be  made  in  the  S  or  10 
hr,  available.  Where  the  hauls  are  long,  contractors  should 
bear  this  last  fact  in  mind,  otherwise  it  may  transpire  that  the 
hauling  will  cost  some  20%  more  than  is  estimated,  unless 
the  teams  can  be  used  in  plowing  or  otherwise  for  an  hour  or  so 
daily,  to  piece  out  the  full  day.  Ordinarily  15  to  30  min.  are 
lost  each  morning  in  waiting  to  be  loaded. 

Where  the  hauU  are  0.5  mile  to  1.25  miles,  one  man  in  a  sand 
pit  to  help  the  driverH  load  is  all  that  is  needed  for  econpmy. 

On  short  hauls,  under  favorable  conditions,  the  method  of  using 
extra  wagons  is  eapeeially  to  1«  recommended.  The  extra  wagons 
are  left  in  the  pit,  and  one  or  more  men  load  them  while  the 
team  is  gone;  upon  fts  return,  the  teamster  changes  from  the 
empty  to  the  loaded  wagon^  in  about  1.5  min.  By  this  method 
both  sliovelers  and  teamttters  are  in  a  treadmill  where  it  is  easy 
to  fix  respunsibility  for  loafing,  so  ttiat  one  foreman,  or  even  no 
foreman  at  all,  i»  needed  for  constant  s.;pervisioD  of  both 
gangs.  This  plan  is  good  also  where  hauls  are  long  and  over 
soft  roads  where  teams  cannot  trot  back  making  up  for  lost 

Where  teamsters'  unions  exist,  as  in  some  cities,  teamsters 
will  frequently  refuse  to  do  any-  shoveling  at  all.  Unless  team- 
sters are  distinctly  given  to  understand  at  the  start  that  they 
must,  shovel  ~when  ordered,  and  must  use  the  kind  of  wagon 
box  designated  by  the  contractor,  there  may   be  a   strike  unless 

A  contractor  should  always  be  guarded  in  counting  upon  any 
money-saving  methods  wherever  he  finds  wages  are  high ;  for  high 
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wages  generally  indicate  a  icarcity  of  men,  which  in  tnrn  meaiiB 
that  they  will  leave  at  the  slightest  provocation.  While  well- 
paid  men  are  the  most  cheerful  workers,  a  rising  labor  market 
breeds  an  independence  among  the  laborers  that  makes  it  often 
impossible  to  secure  a  fair  day's  work.  For  example,  well-paid 
teamsters  had  been  hauling  1.25  eu.  yd.  of  stone  over  hard  earth 
roads  and  steep  grades,  but  upon  changing  them  to  level  ma- 
cadam roads  they  refused  to  haul  any  greater  loads,  despite  the 
fact  that  with  no  greater  exertion  a  team  could  haul  2.5  cu.  yd. 
Nothing  but  the  purchase,  of  a  few  teams  by  the  contractor  pre- 
vented  a  strike,   and  secured   proper  loading. 

It  is  human  nature  apparently  to  "  make  the  job  last,"  although 
it  is  a  mistaken  economy  in  the  end  to  do  80.  Dishonest  team- 
sters will  frequently  pull  out  one  of  the  bottom  slats  of  their 
wagon,  and  drop  the  side  boards  so  that  the  wagon  will  hold 
about  14  cu.  yd.  less  than  it  is  supposed  to.  Binding  chains 
around  the  body  are  often  drawn  up  so  tight  as  to  pinch  the" 
top  of  the  side  boards  in  6  in.  The  seat  may  not  be  removed  in 
loading,  leaving  a  large  unfilled  space  at  the  front  end  of  the 
wagon.  An  inexperienced  or  inefficient  foreman,  by  not  guard- 
ing against  these  things,  will  coat  his  employers  several  times 
"   his  salary. 

Large  wagon  boxes  should  be  used  wherever  possible,  and 
occasionally  it  may  pay  to  have  a  "snatch  team"  (an  extra 
team)  to  get  a  load  out  of  the  pit,  or  over  steep  hills;  but  a 
snatch  team  never  pays  where  the  haul  la  much  less  than  14 
mile.  Where  the  hauls  are  very  long,  teams  can  travel  in  pairs 
and  upon  coming  to  a  steep  grade  can  help  one  another  over  it, 
each  acting  in  turn  as  the  snatch  team   for  the  other. 

As  another  expedient  for  increasing  the  size  of  wagon  toads 
there  is  the  use  of  a  three-horse  team,  three  horses  being  worked 
abreast;  thus  the  fixed  expense  of  the  driver  is  reduced  by  one- 
third,  since  a  load  fully  50%  greater  can  be  hauled  by  three 
horses  than  by  two.  Three  horses  cannot  pull  exactly  together, 
but  this  is  made  up  for  by  the  decrease  in  the  proportionat«  dead 
load  of  the  wagon,  and  by  the  decrease  in  the  coefficient  of  fric< 
tion  under  greater  wheel  loads. 

In  the  far  West  two  teams  are  often  hitched  to  one.  wagon, 
driven  by  one  man;  but  it  is  not  easy  in  the  East  to  find  "  four- 
up  "  drivers. 

Bole.  To  find  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  average  earth  moved 
in  %-eu.  yd.  wagons,  add  the  following  items; 

1^  hr.'s  wages  of  team  with  driver  and  helper  plowing;     1  , 
^  hr.'s  wages  of  laborer  shoveling;  ^.liiO'^lL 
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^  hr.'e  wages  of  team  with  driver,  "lost  time"; 
y,^  hr.'g  wages  of  laborer  dumping  Vagona. 

Then  add  finally  i^  hr.'e  wages  of  team  with  driver  for  each 
100  ft.  of  haul.  With  wages  of  iubji  at  30  ct.  ajid  of  team  with 
driver  at  60  ct.  per  hr.  this  rule  becomeH:  To  a  fixed  cost  of 
35  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  add  1.2  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  each  100  ft.  of  haul 
over  soft  earth  roads  with  steep  agcents. 

If  the  road  ia  hard  earth  and  fairly  level,  a  1.6  cu.  yd.  load 
may  b«  hauled;  then  the  hauling  coat,  exclusive  of  loading,  etc., 
is  0.6  et.  per  eu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  of  haul. 

The  "  haul  "  ia  to  be  measured  along  the  road  from  pit  to 
dump,  one  way  only.  , 

Work  of  Team.  A  "  team,"  as  used  in  this  book,  means  a  pair 
-of  horses  ami  their  driver.  Even  where  the  word  driver  is 
omitted  in  speaking  of  the  cost'  of  team  work,  the  wages  of  the 
driver  are  always  included  under  the  word  "  team." 

A  good  average  team  is  capable  of  traveling  20  miles  in  10  br., 
going  10  miles  loaded  and  leturning  ID  miles  empty,  over  fairly 
hard  earth  roadH.  If  the  team  is  traveling  constantly  over  soft 
gronnd,  lA  miles  is  a  good  day's  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
t«am  is  traveling  over  good  gravel  or  macadam  roads,  or  paved 
streets,  it  is  possible  to  average  25  miles  per  10-hr,  day-  These 
rates  include  the  occasional  stops  made  for  rests,  etc.,  aiwl  include 
the  elimbing  of  an  occasional  bill. 

When  traveling  at  the  rate  of  2.%  miles  an  hour,  which  is  the 
ordinary  walking  gait  of  horses,  the  distance  covered  in  1  min.  is 
220  ft.  Over  good  hard  roads  a  team  may  trot  with  an  empty 
wagon  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hr.,  and  thus  make  up  for  delays 
in  loading  and  unloading,  so  as  to  cover  the  full  20  miles  of  daily 
work }  but  over  soft  ground  a  team  should  not  trut. 

The  loads  that  a  team  can  haul  (in  addition  to  the  weight  of 
the  wagon)   over  difTerent  kinds  of  roads  are  as  follows: 

Earth 
Skort  lou  cu.  jd. 

Vatf  peor  esrtli  road  1.0  0.S 

Poor  sarth  to«d  1.25  1.0 

Good  hsid  esrth  road   2.0  l.S 

Good  flleaD  macBdum  road   .....^......  3.0  £.4 

It  is  not  possible  to  haul  much  greater  loads  over  an  asphalt  or 
brick  pavement  than  over  a  first'class,  clean  macadam.     On  all 
the  kinds  of  roods  to  which  the  above  averages  apply,  there  may  ' 
be  occasional   steep  grades  to   ascend,   and  occasional   bad   spots 

The  pulling  power  of  a  horse  averages  about  one-tenth  of  his 
weight  when  exerted  steadily  for  10  hr.;  that  is,  'a  1,200-lb.  horse 
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wilt  exert  an  average  pull-of  120  lb.  on  tbe  traces.  But  for  a 
short  Bpaee  of  time  the  horae  can  exert  a  pull  (if  he  has  a  good 
foothold)  equal  to  about  four'tenths  hia  weight,  that  is,  four 
times  his  average  all-day  pull.  This  I  have  tested  with  teams, 
not  only  in  ascending  steep  grades  but  in  lifting  the  hammer  of  a 
horse-operated  pile  driver. 

Where  teams  hre  traveling  long  distances,  it  is  customary  to 
have  two  wagons  keep  together,  so  that  one  team  can  help  the 
other  up  a  steep  hill  by  acting  as  a  "  snatch  team."  A  "  snatch 
team,"  or  helping  team,  may  often  be  kept  busy  to  advantage  in 
pulling  heavily  loaded  teams  out  of  a  pit,  or  onto  a  soft  em- 
bankment, or  up  a  steep  grade.  Three-horse  snatch  teams  are 
frequently  used.  A  small  hoisting  en^jine  may  replace  a  snatch 
team  to  advantage  in  many  places.  By  laying  channel  irons  for 
Tails  up  a  steep  hill,  and  having  a  hoisting  engine  at  the  top, 
very  heavy  toads  can  be  assisted  over  bad  roads.  In  this  case, 
a  boy  mounted  on  a  pony  can  drag  the  hoisting  rope  baok  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  ready  for  the  next  team.  Flank  roads  can 
often  be  built  to  advantage  for  short  distances  up  steep  grades, 
or  over  bad  spots. 

'  In  the  far  West  it  is  customary  for  three  or  more  teams  to  be 
hitched  to  a  train  of  two  or  more  wagonej  and,  when  a  steep  hill 
is  to  be  as^nded,  to  haul  one  wagon  up  at  a  time.  This  saves 
wages  of  drivers. 

See  Gillette's  "  Handbook  of  Cost  Data  "  for  further  informa- 
'tion  on  the  work  of  teams  and  on  the  cost  of  detail  feeding  and 
maintaining  horses  and  mules. 

TTk  of  Snatch  Teams.  When  wagon  teams  have  to  go  up  heavy 
grades,  as  from  cellar  excavations  and  deep  pits,  or  even  on 
hilly  roads  a  snatch  team  should  be  used  to  assist  the  r^^lar 
team.  It  must  be  remembered  in  all  hauling,  that  the  heaviest 
grade  on  the  road  or  runway,  sets  the  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
load,  hence  in  most  hauling  and  especially  in  hauling  excavated 
material,  the  use  of  a  snatch  team  means  the  increasing  of  the 
regular  loads  hauled,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Many  contractors  use  a  three-horse  snatch  team,  and  as  a  rule 
for  wagon  work  such  a  team  is  better  than  two  horses,  but  for 
most  work,  the  writer  prefers  a  four-horse  snatch  team,  worked 
in  two  pairs.  Such  a  team  with  a  limited  number  of  wagons 
means  a  larger  load  hauled  without  fatigue  to  the  wagon  team, 
and  with  a  large  number  of  wagons,  it  frequently  liappens  that 
two  wagons  are  loaded  at  about  the  same  time,  when  the  four- 
horse  team  can  be  divided  into  two  snatch  teams  and  the  two 
loads  are  started  to  the  dump  without  waste  of  time.  Then,  too, 
with  a  four -horse  team,  two  of  the  horses  can  be  used  as  a  load 
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team  for  Ue  plow,  having  only-  two  horaee  on  the  plow  regu- 
larly. Four  horwii  ma;  be  needed  on  the  plow  to  break  the 
ground  for  the  first  plowing,  but  the  second  time  the  material 
i»  plowed,  only  two  horses  need  be  TiBed,  diBpenaing  with  the 
load  team,  which  csn  be  again  joined  to  the  snatch  team. 

The  four-horse  snatch  team  is  well  adapted  to  do  this  kind  of 
work  when  three  homes  are  used  on  the  wa^ne.  Most  contrac- 
tors work  only  two  horsee  on  their  wagons,  and  the  writsr  be- 
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Fig.  12.    Roadwaf  for  Contractor's  Wagoas. 

lievea  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Most  of  the  coal  deaters  i 
larger  cities  have  learned  that  much  better  work  is  done 
three-horse  team  than  with  two,  and  to-day  it  is 
sight  to  see  three  horses  hitched  to  a  coal  wagon.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  a  contractor's  hauling.  In  keeping  the 
records  of  many  thousand  loads  of  earth  hauled  in  bottom  wagons 
of  ly^  and  2  en.  yd.  capacity,  it  was  found  that  the  average  load 
hauled  with  two  horses  waa  1  cu.  yd.,  place  measurement.     With 
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three  iioims  eVeti  with  a  2  cu.jA.  capacity  wagon  »  IomI  from 
1^  to  1^  (Ml.  yd.  cauld  be  hsaled  and  on  good  roads  or  streets 
with  a  larger  capacity  wagon  a  larger  load  could  be  carried. 
The  dead  weight  would  remain  nominally  the  sane,  the  extra 
load  being  entirely  of  the  material  being  hauled.  The  iacreftsed 
coat  is  the  hire  of  an  extra  horse,  or  the  expense  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  this  horse.  Thus  with  the  coet  of  a  horse  at  $1.00 
per  day  and  a  driver  at  ¥1.50  per  day,  the  coat  of  a  three-horie 


Fig.  13.    Plan  of  Movable  Hopper, 

team,  making  an  allowance  of  25  ct.  for  the  wagon,  is  $4.75 
against  $3.76  for  a  two-horse  team.  Thus  with  a  two-horse  team, 
hauling  10  cu.  yd.  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  37-6  ct.  per  yd.,  a  tbree- 
horse  team  will  haul  15  cu.  yd.  at  a  cost  of  31.7  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
Special  Wap>n  Traek.  A  tra«k  of  I  be*ims  and  timbers  was 
used  on  the  soft  fill  at  Grant  Park,  Chicago.  This  device  was 
patented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Newman.  It  is  illustrated  ip  Fig.  12, 
which  ie  taken  from  Engineering  Nev>»,  Aug.  24,  l90&.i'HH^K' 
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4  KovaUe  Hopper  for  Exoavated  Katerlal.  When  excavated 
material  must  be  removed  rapidly  in  wagone  because  of  the  lack 
of  Bpoce  and  facilitiee  for  storing  it,  and  when  the  machinery 
or  the  work  is  of  such  character  that  it  is  not  possible  or  eco- 
nomical to  ceaae  workiDg  when  waiting  for  wagons,  a  storage  bin 


^tSi'Eymholra,     g^/ps 


Mg.  14.    Section  a-a  of  Movable  Hopper. 


is  advieable.  Such  a  bin  wae  used  to  store  sand  excavated  from 
the  foundation  caiesons  of  the  New  York  Municipal  building. 
It  was  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Maurice  Ueutsch,  in  the 
Behool  of  Mine*  Quarterly,  Nov.,  IftlO.  See  Figs  13-15.  Another 
movable  hopper  for  use  with  derricks  is  described  in  Chap. 
XII. 
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A  WaKon  OtbtcI  Soreen  is  Illustrated  in  Fig.  18.  Thi^  de- 
vice WBB  designed  b;  Mr.  H.  S.  Earle,  Highway  CommiflBimier 
of  Michigan.  In  operation  the  bank  mixture  of  sand  andigravel 
is  thrown  acroBB  the  wagon  onto  the  screen;  the  aand  drops 
through  the  meshes  and  the  gravel  falls  into  the  wagon.  la 
order  to  obtain  a  proper  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel,  it  may  he 
necessary  to  throw  a  certain  number  of  shovelfuls  as  1   in  3  or 


Scotlon  B'8 

Pig,  15.    Section  b-b  of  Movable  Hopper, 

4,  directly  into  the  wagon.  The  Fig.  is  taken  from  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Aug.  18,  11)00. 

A  similar  device  with  the  addition  of  a  target  on  the  screen 
is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  This  does  away  with  having  t«  throw 
material  across  the  wagon  and  ao  keeps  the  material  cleaner  and 
lightens  labor.  The  addition  of  the  target  is  suggested  by  F.  M. 
Hough  in  tlngineering  Xeiri-Reeord,  Aug.  IG,  11117. 

Car  Side  Wagon  Loaders,  or  "  Skip  Loaders."  These  are  of  in- 
terest to  every  owner  of  hauling  equipment.     One  or  two  men  left 
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in  a.  car  of  sand,  broken  stone,  etc.,  can  charge  the  wagon  loaders 
in  the  absence  of  tbe  teamx;  tbue  no  tia^  is  lost  b;  teamB  waiting 
to  be  loaded  at  the  car. 
The  Lee  tilting  wagon  loader  GonsiBts  of  a  set  of  folding  stand- 


ing. 16.    Device  for  Screening  Gravel  Used  with  Slat  Bottom 
Dump  Wagon. 


Pig.  17.    Target  Attachment  for  Gravel  Screen. 

ards  of  any  length  deaired  supporting  a  tilting  bucket  of  1.5,  i, 
2.5.  or  3  cu.  yd.  capacity.  Dumping  is  accompliHhed  by  means 
of  levcrB  operated  by  one  man  on  the  car. 

Several  other  makes  of  car  side  loaders  are  available.     Most 
of  these  are  designed  to  be  attached  to  the  aide  of  the  car  to  which 
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they  doubtless  impart  a  load  that  the  oar  was  never  designed  to 

Fig,  20  shows  a  car  side  wagon  loader  made  b;  the  Heltzel 
Steel  Form  and  Iron  Co.  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

Air  Jet  Used  to  Load  Wagons  from  a  Eopper.  Engineering 
end  Cnntracting,  July  15,  1008,  gives  the  following: 

In  excavating  the  foundations  for  the  Hudson  Terminal  Build- 
ings, the  material  was  loaded  into  a.  bueket  suspended  from  a 
carriage  that  ran  on  an  I-beam,     The  bucket  was  run  over  a  hop- 


Fig.  IS.     Lee  Tilting  Wagon  Loader. 

per,  into  which  it  discharged  its  load.  Wagons  were  loaded  from 
the  hopper.  The  excavated  material  consisted  of  atilT  wet  cla; 
and  quicksand. 

The  water  from  the  quicksand  puddled  the  clay  and  compacted 
it  so  solidly  that  when  the  sliding  door  at  l^e  bottom  of  the 
hopper  (see  illustration)  was  opened  to  discharge  the  material 
into  a  waiting  wagon  below,  the  clay  arched  itself  and  it  would 
not  slip  by  gravity.  This  made  it  necessary  to  keep  three  to 
four  men  on  a  platform  over  the  hopper  to  cut  the  material  out 
by  poking  it  with  heavy  slice  bars.  To  load  a  2-cu.  yd.  wagon 
in  this  manner,  took  about  10  min.,  there  seldom  being  loaded 
more  than  60  loads  a  day  from  one  hopper. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  to  try  an  air  jet  to  relieve  these 
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conditions.  A  pipe  was  run  from  tlie  compressor  plant,  Bnd  a 
valve  placed  on  it  convenient  to  the  platform  on  which  the  men 
worked.  A  ho^e  was  attached  to  the  pipe  and  at  the  end  of  the 
hose  a  piece  of  l-in.  pipe  4  or  5  ft.  long  was  fastened.  This 
short  piece  of  pipe  was  rim  down  into  the  dirt  and  when  a  wagon 
was  ready  to  be  loaded  the  air  was  turned  on.  The  air  caused  the 
earth  to  slide  and  the  wagon  was  quickly  loaded. 

The   number  of  teams   were  at   once   increased  and   In    10  hr. 
from  100  to  120  wagons  were  now  loaded  at  a  single  hopper.     The 


Fig.  19.    Insley  Carside  Hopper. 

largest  day's  work  was  143  wagons  loaded  in  a  day  at  each  hop- 
per, or  429  at  the  three  hoppers.  At  times  as  high  as  20  wagons 
were  loaded  in  an  hr.,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  every  3  min. 

Only  one  man  was  needed  at  the  hopper,  thus  saving  the  labor 
of  nine  men  for  the  three  hoppers.  A  2-in.  pipe  ran  from  the 
compressor  with  air  at  SO  lb. 

DnmpinK  Wasons  with  a  Derrick.  Engineering  .Veics,  June 
17,  1916,  gives  an  account  of  an  unusual  method  of  unloading 
wagons  in  back-Hlling  a  pier  of  the  Detroit'Superior  viaduct  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  horses  were  unhitched,  the  loaded  wagon 
was  hooked  to  slinga,  lifted  by  a  derrick  and  swung  out  oyeijrthe 
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bv  Google 
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Fig.  21.     Arrangement  for  Losding  W^one  with  Air  Jet. 

fill  by  a  derrick.  A  man  riding  the  wagon  dumped  it  B.t  the 
proper  time  and  returned  with  it  to  land. 

MlicellajLeoui  Data  on  Handling  Eartb  wltli  Wagons.  J.  M. 
Brown,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Iowa  Society  of  Engineers, 
1885,  gave  the  following: 

The  earth  was  Iowa  surface  soil  excavated  to  make  a  railroad 
embankment.  Twu-hurse  wagons  holding  1.6  cu.  yd.  were  used 
when  hauls  became  800  ft.  or  more;  for  shorter  hauls  wheel 
Bcrapera  were  used.  There  were  five  to  seven  shoTelers  to  load  a 
wagon,  eaeh  man  shoveling  15  to  20  cu.  yd.,  average  IT  cu.  yd. 
per  day  of   10  hr.     For  an  800-ft.  haul  the  force  used  was:- 

1  plow  team,  driver  and  man  holding  plow. 
21  shoveiers   (3  gangs  of  7  each). 

0  wagons   ( 3  gangs  of  3  each ) . 

1  foreman. 

The  earth  moved  by  this  force  vna  390  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.  With 
wages  at  IS  et,  an  hr.  for  laborers  and  3S  ct.  for  team  with 
driver,  including  an  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  on  tools,  the 

coat  was: 

Per  cu.  yd. 

Flowini J-SS"- 

Sbovelmg  (17  cu.  yd.  per  man)   8.T6  et. 

Poreman  sod  dumpin*  l.JU  ct. 

Total     "■•!  "'■ 

Hauling  (including  iMt  tine)  800  ft B-IB  et 

Qrmnd   totnl    "i^'A;'^!^' 
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Since  each  team  hauled  only  40  cu.  yd.  800  ft  in  10  hr. 
at  a  coet  of  1.12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  1(K)  ft.  it  would  appear  at 
first  sight  that  the  wagons  could  not  have  held  1.0  cu.  yd.  each 
as  stated;  but  when  team  time  lost  at  each  end  of  haul  in  waiting 
to  load  and  dump  is  considered,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
high  coat  of  0  ct.  for  an  800-ft.  haul.  Mr.  Brown  adds  that 
for  every  200  ft.  of  added  haul,  one  more  team  wuHt  be  added  to 
the  force  above  given,  which  is  about  right,  but  indicates  that  no 
such  load  as  l.fl  cu.  yd.  place  measure  was  carried. 

As  illustrating  what  can  be  done  when  work  is  rushed  and  the 
force  driven  to  its  limiting  capacity,  Mr.  Brown  gives  au  example 
of  an  embankment  1.25  miles  long,  lU  ft.  high,  containing  97,600 
cu.  yd.  built  in  20  days.  The  haul  was  by  wagons  from  borrow 
pits  1,300  ft.  away.  Each  team  made  40  trips  a  day,  or  nearly 
20  miles;  each  man  loaded  28  cu.  yd.  The  cost  was  5.48  ct.  for 
shoveling,  8.26  ct.  for  team  time  on  wagons,  and  6.R7  ct.  for 
plowing,  clearing,  foremen,  etc.  Estimating  back:ward  from  these 
data  it  appears  thaAea^  wagon  carried  about  1.25  cu.  yd., 
which  is  in  accord  with  the  author's  experience. 

The  following  examples  of  the  coat  of  loading  and  hauling 
with  wagons  are  taken  from  the  author's  time-txH>ks: 

Cellar  EzcaTatton,  Ho.  1.  35  men  shoveling,  10  men  picking 
and  trimming,  output  600  wagon  loads  of  sandy  earth  in  10 
hr.;  eac1i  wagon  averaged  1.5  cu.  yd.  loose  measure,  so  that  each 
sboveler  loaded  21  cu.  yd.  of  loose  earth  per  day,  which  was  prob- 
ably equivalent  to  16  cu.  yd.  in  cut. 

Cellar  ITo.  2.  14  shovelers  loaded  23  wagon  loads  in  75  min.,  . 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  wagon  load  per  sboveler  in  45  min.  Wagons 
hel^  1.5  en.  yd.  loose  measure,  hence  each  shoveler  averaged 
20  cu.  yd.  loose  measure  in  10  hr.  which  is  probably  equivalent 
to  18  cu.  yd.  in  cut.  Later,  8  shovelers  loaded  the  same  wagons 
in  from  3  to  6  min.  time  for  each  wagon  load,  the  average  of  10 
loads  being  4  min.,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  27  cu.  yd. 
loose  earth  shoveled  per  man-day  or  say  21  cu.  yd.  in  place. 
The  haul  was  4,350  ft.,  over  level  pavements,  except  at  the  pit 
and  at  the  dump,  and  the  round  trip  took  29  min.  on  an  average, 
teams  jogging  back  part  of  the  way  at  a  trot,  so  that  the  average 
speed  going  and  coming  was  300  ft.  per  min.  The  earth  was 
easily  plowed  by  one  team  with  a  driver  and  a  plow  holder  who 
loosened  300  cu.  yd.  a  day.  It  will  be  noted  that  when  14  shov- 
elers were  crowded  about  each  wagon,  each  sho'  .ler  loaded  at  the 
rate  of  a  wagon  load  in  45  min.  as  compared  with  32  min.  when 
only  8  shovelers  were  engaged,  showing  the  poor  economy  result- 
ing from  crowding  the  men  about  the  wagon. 
Embankment  Approach  to  Bridge.    B  shovelers  in  pit,  1  man 
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oo  dump,  7  teama  hauling  wagons,  1  team  plowing;  output,  140 
wagon  loads  of  gravel  per  lU-hr,  day,  with  a  3,0U0-U.  haul.  Road 
level,  except  coming  out  ol  pit,  wagon  load,  1  cu.  yd.  looue 
measure,  17.5  cu.  yd.  loose  gravel  loaded  per  ithuveleT  whicli  xe 
probably  equivalent  to  13  cu.  yd.  in  place;  each  team  traveled 
22,5  miles  daily;  time  lost  in  dumping  was  1  min. 

Dike  Ifo.  1.  3,800  cu.  yd.  saady  gravel  measured  in  fill,  hauled 
2,000  ft.,  required  300  man-days  and  150  team-  (with  driver) 
days,  at  a  cost  of  25,5  et  per  cu.  yd.;  12.75  cu.  yd.  per  man-day, 
including  dump  men,  and  25.3  cu.  yd.  per  team-day,  including 
plow  teams. 

Dike  No.  2.  6,500  cu.  yd.  of  loam,  measured  in  fill,  moved  800 
ft.  on  an  average  with  wagons  and  No.  2  wheelacrapere,  of  which 
3,700  cu.  yd.  were  hauled  1,100  ft.  with  wagons,  and  2,800  cu.  yd. 
were  hauled  401)  ft.  with  wheelers,  380  man-days  (10  hr.)  at 
$1.50,  and  280  team-days  at  $3.50  were  required,  making  the  co«t 
24  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  as  the  average  of  both  wheel-ecraper  and  wagon 
work.  G  shovelers  load  a  wagon  with  1.25  cu.  yd.  loose  measure 
in  3.5  min..  and  the  man  on  the  dump  helped  by  the  driver  dump 
wagon  in   1   min. 

Dike  ITo.  3.  5  shovelers  at  $1.50  per  10-hr.  day,  2  teams  at 
$3.50  and  1  man  dmnpiag  and  spreading,  moved  540  cu.  yd.  coarse 
gravel,  measured  in  fill,  a  distance  of  1.600  ft.,  in  S.5  days;  12.75 
cu.  yd.  per  day  per  shoveler;  31.75  cu.  yd.  per  day  per  team;  63.5 
cu.  yd.  per  day  per  dump  man. 

Loading  Dvmp  Wagons  with  Sciapers  and  "iTaps."  In  the 
work  described,  Troy  dump  wag<mB  were  driven  under  a  platform. 


Fig.  22.    Trap  for  Loading  Wagons  by  Drag  Scrapers. 

or  "  trap,"  Fig.  22,  and  loaded  hj  drag  scrapers,  which  were 
dumped  through  a  hole  in  the  platform.  The  work  was  the  ex- 
cavation of  ft  street  in  a  Western  city,  and  the  methods  and  costs 
were    noted    by    a    representative    of    Engineering-Contracting, 
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Jan.  23,  1007.  The  etreet  in  question  had  it  grade  of  about 
6%,  and  the  average  cut  was  2  ft.  The  drag  ecrapera  were 
loaded  and  hauled  down  hill  to  the  loading  platform. 

In  the  center  of  the  platform  was  a  ho|e  2  ft.  square,  and  in 
front  of  the  hole  wax  nailed  a  eteat.  This  cleat  served  to  catch 
the  front  edge  of  tlie  drag  scraper  and  dumped  it  automatically. 
Still  it  was  found  advisable  to  have  a  dump  men  on  the  platform 
to  assist  in  dumping  the  scraper  and  to  shovel  any  scattered  dirt 
into  tbe  hole.  On  the  side  of  the  hole  opposite  the  cleat  was 
nailed  a  hoard  which  hung  downward  below  the  hole.  This  board 
served  to  prevent  any  dirt  from  spilling  over  the  side  of  the 
wagon  whiih  stwid  under  the  hole. 

On  each  end  of  the  platform  was  an  iniflined  runway.  The  ^'un- 
way  on  the  left  side  was  very  steep,  as  shown  in  the  drawing, 
and  earth  was  piled  up  against  it.  The  runway  on  the  right  side 
had  a  slope  of  T^^  ft.  in  20  ft.  The  teams  came  up  on  tbe  left 
side  and  descended  on  the  right  side  of  the  platform. 

Those  who  are  used  to  handling  drag  scrapers  know  that  a 
scraper  can  readily  be  hauled  up  a  slope  of  1  ft.  rise  in  2%  ft., 
which  makes  it  unnecessary  to  have  long  runways. 

The  platform  need  not  have  a  height  of  more  than  7  or  7]^ 
ft.  in  the  clear.  If  the  ground  Is  very  soft,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  lay  a  plank  roadway  under  the  platform,  for  the  wagons  to 

i^n  this  particular  job  there  were  5  scraper  teams  and  1  plow 
t«am,  beside  the  wagons.  The  wagon  loads  were  very  large,  prob- 
ity averaging  2  cu.  yd.  of  earth  measured  in  place,  and  it  took 
12  drag  scraper  loads  to  till  a  wagon,  which  was  done  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  5^  to  6  minutes  per  wagon.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  20  cu.  yd.  loaded  per  hr.  The  average  distance  from 
the  point  of  loading  to  the  platform  in  a  direct  line  (the  "  lead  ") 
was  120  ft.,  which  was  an  unus;  ally  long  "  lead  "  for  drag  scraper 

The  cost  of  loading  tlie  earth  was  as  follows: 


1  man  holding  plow 


Fer  hour 

....    t0.iO 


Total.  20  cu.  jd.  at  15  cl JS.M 

"It  will  be  seen  that  each  scraper  averaged  4  cu.  yd.  loaded  per 
hr. 

On  another  job  where  the  traps  were  moved  more  frequently, 
(he  lead  was  about  60  ft.,  and  3  scraper  teams  loaded  »'WBg0D 
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with  12  scraper  loads  every  6  miii.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  6.7 
cu.  jd.  |>er  team  per  hr.,  but  it  is  too  high  an  output  to  be 
counted  OJi  eveu  witli  ito  sliurt  u  haul  aud  the  eaitieat  kind  of  dirt. 
For  a  liap  lOx  12  ft.  and  two  runways  10  ft.  wide  and  20  ft. 
long,  the  following  is  a  l)ill  of  material : 

Ft.  B.  U. 
£0  I'llnks.  2  X  12  in.  i  10  fl 1,000 

BetfLnfetB!  S  Ji  6  tn.  x  20  tt.'W'M'.'.'^"" "'.'.[' '.'.[Wl'.       SCO 

letipt,  6  I  6  in.  I  10  ft » 

S  posu,  6  x  6  in,  I  S  ft.  lU 

Total     LfSI 

Tlie  material,  at  $23  per  M.  would  cost  about  |42.  There  ia 
piactically  no  framing  heme  the  oast  of  erecting  and  taking  down 
a  platform  does  not  exceed  ?2  50  per  M  or  $4  eath  time  the  plat 
form  IB  moved  Assume  that  a  street  30  ft  wide  la  to  he  exca 
vated  to  a  depth  of  2  ft  and  that  the  earth  is  to  be  hauled  to 
the  platform  for  a,  disfanee  of  130  ft  on  each  side  of  the  plat 
form      Then 

2  X  30  X  270  -f-  27  =  600  cu.  yd. 

Hence  600  cu.  yd.  would  be  loaded  before  moving  the  platform, 
and,  since  it  costs  only  $i  to  move  and  erect  the  platform,  we 
have  a  cost  of  M  -h  600,  or  two-thirds  of  a  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Frequently  It  is  desired  to  toad  earth  from  a  hillside.  Fig. 
23  ehows  a  trap  ueed  for  this  purpose,  where  wagons  were  loaded 


Fig.  S3.     Method  of  Loading  Wagons  on  a  Side  Hill. 


vith  (land.  In  ibis  ease  the  wagans  were  not  driven  under  the 
platform,  but  were  driven  in  front  of  it,  and  a  ehute  from  the 
hole  in  the  platform  served  to  deliver  the  sand  into  the  wagon. 
The  driver  used  a  hoe  to  aesist  the  sand  in  running  and  to  "  trim  " 
the  load. 

It  su^^sts  itself  to  us  that  in  a  case  like  this,  if  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sand  or  gravel  were  Xo  be  loaded  at  one  spot,  it  might  be 
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well  to  provide  storage  l>inH  into  which  tlie  scrapeia  would  dump 
their  toads.     A  wagon  can  be  loaded  from  a  bin  in  1  to  1\^  min. 

Wagfons  Loaded  TlironKb  a  Trap  ij  Presno  ScraperB.  Contrib- 
uted by  W,  A.  Gillette  to  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  17, 
1912. 

I  have  taken  the  following  data  from  my  daily  reports  on  an 
earth  job  running  for  four  months  and  involving  the  moving  of 
203,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  on  a  section  of  the  main  canal  on  the 
Yuma  reclamation  work.  The  work  consisted  in  building  a  canal 
84  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  124  ft.  on  the  top,  10  ft.  deep,  top  of 
embankment  20  ft.  wide,  inside  slopes  2  to  1,  outside  elope  3  to  1. 
The  cuts  averaged  about  5  ft.  However,  we  had  one  hillside  cut  . 
32  ft.,  and  much  of  the  work  was  hillside  cut  12  ft.  to  16  ft,  the 
deepest  through  cut  being  about  12  ft.;  average  haul  waa  aboat 
ISO  ft.,  extreme  haul  about  600  ft. 

The  material  was  largely  sand  and  gravel,  although  some  was 
so-called  volcanic  ash,  a  light  yellow  soil.  Very  little  plowing 
was  neceaiary,  most  of  it  being  done  with  a  farm  plow  and  two 
mules.     A  small  amount  required  four  mules  and  some  required 

The  coBt  per  yd.  was  nearly  18  ct.,  ineluding  the  entire  coat  ot 
moving  on  to  the  work  and  away,  which  was  about  2,500;  brush- 
ing and  clearing  cost  about  $H00. 

In  California,  we  are  much  in  favor  of  the  fresnos  fur  hauls 
up  to  200  ft.,  although  I  believe  150  ft.  is  their  economic  limit. 
Many  contractors  contend  that  a  fresno  is  good  up  to  400  ft., 
and  some  contractors  hold  tbtit  a  fresno  will  beat  a  wheeler  at 
any  distance.  1  proved  to  my  satisfaction  on  this  work  that  a 
wheeler,  even  with  a  drop  front  gate,  ia  practically  no  good  ut  all, 
and  this  in  spite  of  my  previous  preference  for  wheelers.  I  do 
not  mean  to  condemn  the  self-loading  wheelers  with  the  tongue 
arranged  so  as  to  take  the  weight  ofT  the  neck  of  the  mules  be- 
cause I  have  never  used  them. 

I  can't  say  that  in  this  work  the  elevating  grader  had  a  fair 
chance,  because  the  soil  was  so  sandy  it  would  hardly  elevate, 
and  most  of  it  would  not  elevate  at  all,  besides  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  or  form  a  firm  road  for  the  dump  wagons  to  travel 
over,  though  three  mnles  were  used  on  a  2-cu.  yd.  dump  wagon. 

Upon  the  economic  failure  of  grader  and  wagons  for  hauls  ot 
200  ft  and  over.  I  tried  wheelers  up  to  400-ft.  haul.  I  soon 
found  that  it  was  costing  as  high  as  28  ct.  a  cu.  yd.;  and,  aa  the 
bidding  price  was  21^  ct.,  1  knew  that  1  must  try  some  otber 
method.  I  tried  the  fresnos  on  these  long  hauls  up  to  400  ft,  and 
that  was  worse,  costing  as  high  as  33  ct.  a  cu.  yd.  Loading  in 
wagons  by  hand  was  out  of  the  question,  so  finally  1  decided  to 
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try  loading  wagons  through  a  trAp,  uaiug  the  frMDoa  to  loRd 
througli  the  trap.  The  cut  wae  about  12  ft.  in  which  thera  were 
about  30,000  cu.  yd. 

The  first  move  wae  to  make  a  trench  wide  enough  to  drive  a 
wagon  through  and  under  the  trap  and  deep  enough  to  place 
tiie  top  of  the  trap  4  ft.  above  the  finiiihed  canal  bottom.  This 
was  done  ao  aa  not  to  be  compelled  to  lower  the  trap  or  raise 
the  bottom  dirt  over  4  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  trap.  The  trap  Hoor, 
which  retted  on  6  k  6-in.  postB,  eight  on  each  side,  was  24  ft, 
wide,  with  a  hole  24  x  30  in.  in  the  center,  through  which  the 
dirt  was  dumped.    On  each  side  of  the  hole  was  bolted  a  2  x  4-in. 


Fig.  24.     View  of  Trap  for  Loading  Dump  Wagons  by   FreenoB 

cleat,  same  length  as  the  hole  (30  in,),  on  which  the  fresno 
blade  would  Btrike  to  assiHt  in  dumping  it.  Much  of  the  time 
the  fresno  crossed  the  trap,  which  was  in  the  center  of  the  pit, 
from  both  directions. 

I  used  five  6-ft.  fresnos,  four  mules  each  and  driver,  two  tresno 
loaders,  one  dumper,  one  "  two-up  "  plow,  and  five  "  three-up  " 
wagons,  2  cu.  jd.,  most  of  the  time.  On  the  extreme  haul  six 
wagons  were  used. 

The  fixed  cost  for  loading  was  22  mules,  $22.00;  five  fresno 
drivers  at  $2.00,  $10.00;  sub-foreman.  $2.^0;  one  plow  driver, 
$2.25;  two  freano  loaders  at  $2.00,  $4.00;  one  dumper,  $2.00;  or 
a  total  of  $42.75  a  day.  We  loaded  on  the  averafie  one  wagon 
about  every  70  seconds  with  an  estimated  average  of  1*^  cu.  yd., 
which  checked  closely  with  the  monthly  estimates,  or  730  cu.  yd. 
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in  eight  hours,  or  I4S  eu.  yd.  per  freano,  which  is  >bout  5^  ot.' 
a  cu.  yd.  tor  kwding  by  trap. 

With  an  elevating  grader  we  have  the  followiag  itemized  cost 
of  operation:  10  mulee,  $18.00;  elevator  man,  $4.00;  coDveyor 
man,  $2.50;  lead  driver,  $3.00;  push  driver,  S2.E0;  or  total  $28.00; 
and.  based  on  the  same  amoimt  loaded,  which  would  also  be  a 
fair  average,  730  cu.  yd.  in  eight  hours,  we  have  a  loading  cost 
of  4  ct.  a  cu.  yd.  Therefore  where  there  is  room  for  a  grader, 
and  the  material  is  favorable,'  the  grader  has  an  advantage  of 
1^  ct.  a   cu.  yd. 

It  can  be  seen  that  In  sand  or  loose  gravel,  or  where  the  lay 
of  the  ground  is  unfavorable,  or  the  quantity  of  excavation  is 
not  Bulficient  to  warrant  the  purchaae  of  on  elevating  grader,  the 
trap  method  is  excellent. 

The  hauling  cost  was  as  follows:  Five  "three-up"  wagons, 
16  mules,  $16.00;  5  wagon  drivers  at  $2.00,  $10.00;  1  dump  man, 
$2.50,  or  $27.50  per  day,  or  a  total  of  $70.25  per  day  of  8  hr.; 
about  81^  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

My  average  overhead  cost  chargeable  to  the  trap  gang  was 
$14.00  per  day,  and  this  included  superintendent,  time-keeper, 
blacksmith  and  helper,  camp  and  stable  help,  waterboy,  camp 
stock  working,  and  camp  stock  idle,  etc.  Adding  this  overhead 
item  made  $94.25  to  move  730  en.  yd.  or  1  lyd  ei.  a  en.  yd. 

The  haul  increased  as  the  embankment  wan  built  out,  so  that, 
at  the  last,  six  wagons  were  used.  From  the  trap  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  embankment  was  about  125  ft.,  and  the  dump  ex- 
tended out  about  300  ft.  further. 

W'e  were  able  to  load  as  high  as  1,000  cu.  yd.  many  days  with 
the  five  loading  fresnos,  or  200  cu.  yd.  per  fresno,  and  on  some 
days  more.  This  only  occurred  when  the  dirt  was  bucked  down 
hill  to  the  trap. 

I  think  the  reason  why  the  average  output  per  day  per  fresno 
was  only  146  eu.  yd.  was  due  to  a  shortage  of  wagons  under  the 
trap  more  than  to  inability  of  the  loading  outfit. 

This  low  cost  of  moving  dirt  by  trap  and  wagon  brings  out 
another  interesting  point,  namely  the  amount  of  earth  which 
can  be  moved  by  fresnos  on  short  hauls.  Tliis  pit  was,  on  an 
average,  104  ft.  wide.  The  extreme  distance  from  the  trap  hole 
to  end  of  pit  was  about  100  ft.,  showing  that  a  fresno  will  move 
200  cu.  yd.  in  eight  hours  on  a  down  hill  pull. 

Scrapers  Used  to  Load  Dump  Wagons,  The  Tabeaud  Dam 
near  Jackson,  Cal.,  was  constructed  of  earth  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Burr  Bassell.  In  the  beginning  a  steam  shove!  loading 
dump  wagons  was  employed,  but  the  large  percentage  of  stone  re- 
tained in  the  earth  by  this  method  of  excavation  did  not  meet  the 
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requirements  of  the  engineers,  and  buck  scrapers  of  the  Fresno 
pattern  were  substituted.  These  scrapera  loaded  wagone  through 
a  trap  in  a  platform,  the  hole  being  ZO  by  40  in.  in  »ize.  In 
good  material  S  scrapers  filled  26  dump  wagons  per  hour,  the 
wagons  being  of  3-cu.  yd.  capacity.  All  rock  of  4  in.  in  diameter 
was  picked  out  by  hand.     The  haul  was  ^  mile  long. 

Six  horse-power  graders  leveled  the  toads  of  dumped  material. 
Harrows  and  sprinklers  and  rollers  followed.  The  dam  was  made 
in  6  to  S-in.  layers.  One  roller  was  6  ft.  wide  and  weighed  5 
tons,  and  tlie  other  weighed  8  tons  and  had  a  40-in.  face,  neither 
roller  being  grooved.  The  loaded  wagons  weighed  0  tons  each,  and 
materially  assisted  in  compacting  the  fill. 

Mr.  Jamea  C.  Schuyler  examined  the  embankment  aiid  reported 
that  the  test  pits  showed  that  there  was  no  distinct  line  trace' 
able  between  the  layers,  and  no  loose  or  dry  spots,  but  the  whole 
mass  was  solid  and  homogeneous. 

The  contract  price  of  the  work  was  40  et.  per  cu.  yd.  of 
embankment. 

A  Httrb  Cost  for  WaEon  Work.  The  following  is  taken  from 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr.  '21,  190!).  The  work  oon- 
slsted  of  excavating  earth  from  a  barrow  pit,  to  be  used  in  making 
an  embankment  on  a  railroad.  The  material  was  sandy  with 
hut  a  little  clay  in  it,  yet  stitl  enough  to  be  loaded  by  an  ele- 
vating grader,  but  easily  loosened  by  plowing,  so  that  a  deep 
furrow  loosened  a  large  mass  for  shoveling.  A  National  ele- 
vating grader  was  used  to  load  National  dump  wagons,  the  aver- 
age lead  on  the  material  being  about  2,300  ft.,  thus  making  an 
average  haul  of  2,G00  ft.  when  using  a  grader,  or  a  haul  of  2,300 
ft.  when  loading  by  hand,  the  dilTerence  being  that  the  wagon  must 
follow  the  grader  to  be  loaded  and  must  go  to  one  end  or  the 
other  of  the  pit  to  enter  and  leave  it. 

.  When  the  embankment  was  about  half  made,  the  contractor 
was  compelled  to  move  the  grader  to  anotlier  section  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  hasten  tJie  construction  there,  and  in  an  en- 
deavor  to  continue  the  work  in  the  borrow  pit,  .he  put  a  force 
of  men  at  work  there,  loading  some  dump  wagons  by  hand. 
This  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter. 

A  plow  was  used  to  loosen  the  ground,  but  more  than  half  the 
time  it  was  employed  in  plowing  for  a  gang  of  wheel  scrapers  in 
a  nearby  cut.  Only  the  actual  time  of  plowing  is  charged  against 
the  wagon  tturk.  About  12  men  did  the  shoveling,  and  as  the 
material  was  dumped  in  layers  on  the  embankment  two  men 
were  used  to  spread  the  earth.     Seven  wagons  were  uoed  in  the 

The  following  wages  were  paid   for  a   10-hour  dayr'      \s 
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LBboTws    : 


The  work  was  continued  for  17  days,  the  gang  excavating  in 
that  time  1,293  cu,  yd. 

The  daily  cost  records  from  the  start  showed  a  high  cost,  and 
although  every  effort  was  made  to  reduce  these  costs,  and  they 
were  reduced  somewhat  from  day  to  day,  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
IT  days  they  were  still  so  excessive  that  it  was  decided  to  with- 
draw the  gang  and  wait  until  the  grader  could  be  put  back  into 
the  barrow  pit. 

The  cost: of  doing  the  work  was  as  follows; 

PoremBD,   17   d«ya   (     Bl.OO 

IdborerB.  £01  days  301.60 

WBgODB,   12S  dajFS    826.00 

Plow,   7  daja    63,00 

Dump  men,  M  days  H.OD 

Total     «,0»4.M 

This  gave  an  average  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  the  following: 

roreman    »0,0M 

Hauil^  '\[y^"\v^y^'.\\\]\\]\'.'.l\'.^l'."'^'.^'.'.l'."'■y.'■'■'.  o,4ss 

Loosenfng     OMJ 

8prf»i)ing  on  damp    "-'"' 


It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  high  cost.  An  analysis  shows  that 
each  man  shoveled  6,4  cu.  yd.  Working  against  a  hreast  and 
casting  into  dump  carts,  a  man  sliould  have  loaded  from  12  to 
13  cu.  yd.  of  this  material  in  10  hr.  Each  man  on  the  dump 
spread  36  cu.  yd.  of  earth   in   10  hr. 

Each  team  traveled  on  an  average  of  10  miles  per  day  and 
hauled  about  11  cu.  yd.  About  I  cu.  yd.  wan  hauled  to  the  load, 
place  measurement,  although  the  wagons  were  of  li^  en.  yd- 
capacity.  These  figures  show  that  the  great  trouble  wan  in  the 
gait  set,  both  by  a  few  men  in'  loading  and  by  the  teams  in  making 
a  fairly  long  haul.  The  loading  was  slow,  so  the  teams,  not  being 
poshed,  travele<l  at  a  slow  pace. 

As  soon  as  the  grader  was  put  to  work,  the  wagons  were 
loaded  qulckl:?:  they  went  off  to  the  dump  at  a  faster  pace,  and 
a  toot  from  the  traction  engine  pulling  the  grader  caused  them 
to  come  back  from  the  pit  at  a  trot.  A  large  number  of  wagons 
were  used  with  the  grader,  and  there  was  bound  to  be  much 
greater  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  was  done. 
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ThU  is  evidenced  hy  the  cost  ot  excavating  a  yard  of  the 
material  with  the  grader,  which  was  aa  follows: 

PoremBU    |0.01 

Loading     0.04 

Hauling   ».!6 

SpretdiDK  oa   damp    0.02 

Total    10.33 

This  shows  a  saving  of  over  62  ct.  per  cu,  ;d.,  and  ;et  the 
grader  excavated  onlj  300  cu.  yd.  per  day,  as  it  frequently  had 
to  wait  <Hi  the  wagons  to  return  from  the  dump. 

Cost  of  Earth  Ezoavatlon  with  Wagoni  Dnrln;  Winter 
Weather  is  given  in  Ettgineeering  and  Contracting,  Feb.  6,  I80S, 
as  follows :  The  worlc  wait  done  in  constructing  a  railroad  in 
the  month  of  Febtuary,  when  frequent  snows  and  rain  occurred, 
and  for  a  number  of  days,  the  ground  was  freezing  throughout 
thv  day.  The  work  waa  atiirted  near  a  large  body  of  water  and 
a  cold  wind  blew  from  over  this  water  chilling  the  men  and 
animals. 

The  ground  was  a  sandy  loam,  and  little  or  no  loosening  of 
the  material  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  weather  had  not 
been  so  cold.  The  material  was  taken  from  a  lar^e  borrow  pit 
and  a  few  days'  work  with  a  plow  would  have  loosened  the  1.203 
cu.  yd.  excavated ;  but,  awing  to  the  groiuid  freezing,  the  plow 
had  to  be  used  7  days.  This  alone  added  4  or  o  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
to  the  cost. 

The  earth  was  hauled  in  wagons  an  average  distance  of  2,500 
ft.  The  dump  was  over  a  marsh,  and  an  extra  man  was  needed 
on  the  embankment  to  help  cast  tbc  eartli  ahead,  so  the  horses 
could  walk  over  the  marsh.  The  dumpmen  also  had  to  knock 
some  of  the  earth  out  uf  the  wagons  on  account  of  its  being 
fro>:en.  For  two  days  a  third  man  was  needed  to  assist  in  this 
work.  This  added  to  the  cost  of  dumping.  The  wagons  used 
were  IJ^  cu,  yd.  dump  wagons,  and  they  carried  about  1  ci(.  yd. 
place  measurement.  Ten  round  trips  were  made  a  day  so  each 
wagon  took  10  yd,  to  the  dump,  and  the  lost  time  and  time 
consumed  in  making  the  trip  averaged  one  hour  fur  each  load. 
This  shows  how  the  cost  of  hauling  was  increased  as  the  teams 
should  have  traveled  from  IT  to  20  miles  per  day,  instead  of 
10  miles. 

The  men  shoveled  6.4  cu.  yd.  per  day.  With  this  kind  of 
material-  from  )2  to  14  cu.  yd.  per  man-day  should  have  been 
loaded,  showing  conclusively  how  the  weather  affected  the  physi- 
cal exertions  of  the  men.  This  small  output  of  the  men  increased 
the  supervision  cost  per  cu.  yd. 
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The  wages  paid  on  tlie  jiib  for  a  ID  hr.  day  ware  an  followi 
Foreman    f-M 


Plow.  2  men  and  4 


avating  and  transporting  the  1 


Plowing    63.00 

Dumpmen    B4.nO 

ToUl    11.023.50 

This  gives  a  cost  per  cu.  yd.  for  tlie  various  items  as  followa: 

Poreman    ,■,...    «.n32 

Loosening     0.050 

LomdiDE     O.m 

Hauling  ^\\y^"y^l\'""y^[ly^'.'.''.l'.'.'.l'.'." '.'.'.[['."',  d.^ 

Total    '. 10.791 

To  illustrate  how  the  weather  aiTeeted  tlie  cost  of  this  worlt,  a 
comparison  of  this  unit  cost  witli  some  wor):  done  on  the  same 
joli  during  the  previous  autumn  will  be  mnde.  The  weather  con- 
ditions were  ideal.  The  same  wages  were  paid.  The  coat  per  cu. 
yd.  for  the  2^'i<H)  ft.  haul  was: 

Foremsn    W.OIB 


No  plowing  was  done  as  the  nandy  loam  was  readily  shoveled 
by  the  men  witliout  any  loosening.  Tlie  men  shoveled  12  eu.  yd. 
per  day,  and  the  teams  carried  1  cu.  yd.  (place  measurement),  for 
a  load.  They  traveled  17  miles  per  day.  Two  men  were  used 
on  the  dump,  as  during  February. 

Eoonomioal  Handling  of  Teams  with  a  Jeik  Line.  In  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Apr.  14,  1009,  W.  A.  Gillette  describes 
the  method  of  handling  teams  with  a  jerk  line,  as  practised  in 
the  extreme  West.  When  three  or  four  teams  are  used,  as  on 
road -grader,  plow  or  wagon,  this  practice  should  be  followed 
in  order  to  do  away  with  the  unnecessary  cost  of  extra  drivers. 
One  driver  is  used  for  dne,  two,  three,  four,  dve  or  more  teams, 
and  the  driver  will  handle  three,  four  or  more  teams  with  one 
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rein  or  jerk  line,  with  ae  much  ease  as  the  ordinary  driver 
handles  one  team,  tt  ib  a  comparativelj'  eiraple  natter  to  train 
teams  to  reipond  to  a  jerk  line  and  to  the  shouts  of  "gee"  and 

It  ia  customary  to  use  a  strong  braided  clothes  line  for  a 
"  jerk  line."  This  line  reaches  from  the  "  nigh "  wheel  animal 
to  the  "  ntgh  "  lead  animal,  and  is  fastened  to  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  bit;  from  this  main  line  a  short  piece  of  the  line  passes 
under  the  jaw  to  the  right  aide  of  the  bit,  making  a  "  Y."  Fas- 
tened to  the  hamea  on  the  right  side  of  the  "  nigh  "  lead  is  a 
"jockey  stick"  (a  short  piece  of  wood  or  iron)  which  reaches 
to  a  curb  strap  fastened  to  the  bit  of  the  "  olf  "  lead  animal.  A 
straight  pull  on  the  jerk  line  pulls  the  "jerk"  line  or  "nigh" 
animal  to  the  left,  or  "haw,"  and  the  "jockey  stick"  guides 
the  "  off  "  animal.  A  succession  of  jerks  on  the  line  causes  the 
"nigh"  or  left  lead  animal  instinctively  to  throw  its  head  to 
the  right,  to  escape  from  the  jerking,  and  the  "  jockey  atick " 
guides  the  "  off  "  animal  to  the  right  also,  or  "  gee." 

A  little  patience  will  teach  the  lead  team  to  "gee"  or  "haw" 
if  the  guiding  words  "  gee  "  or  "  haw  "  are  shouted  every  time  the 
line  is  used.  By  fastening  the  following  teams  to  Oie  double 
trees  of  the  team  ahead,  they  will  soon  learn  to  follow  the  team 
ahead  without  being  tied,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  as 
handy  in  turning  around  if  each  team  is  fastened,  as  it  does  not 
permit  them  to  cross  over  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  chain  while 
turning. 

When  a  team  has  been  properly  trained  in  turning  to  the  right 
or  "  gee,"  for  example,  the  teams  following  the  lead  teams  will 
step  over  on  the  left  of  the  draft  chain  and  follow  it  around 
until  the  chain  ia  straight  for  the  return  trip;  then  each  animal 
will  cross  over  to  his  place  on  the  right  side  of  the  chain. 

Handling  Excavation  from  a  large  Cellar.  According  to 
Engineerinq  Knrs.  October  8,  1914,  cellar  excavation  for  the 
William  Penn  Hotel  at  Pittsburgb,  Pa.,  amounted  to  about  55,000 
cu.  yd.  The  depth  of  cut  ranged  from  40  to  CO  ft.  The  excava- 
tion was  made  by  a  1-yd,  Thew  steam  shovel  loading  into  1.5-cu. 
}  .1.  Koppel  ateel  d,  mp  ears  hauIeJ  by  mulea  on  narrow-gage 
track.  These  cars  dumped  into  a  5-yd.  skip  at  the  bottom  of 
an  inclined  hoist  tower.  This  skip  when  at  the  top  of  the  hoist 
tower,  tripped  its  load  into  motor  trucks.  Three  trucks  and 
three  trailers  were  in  use,  each  of  about  5  cu,  yd.  capacity.  The 
haul  to  the  dumping-board,  at  the  river's  edge,  was  about  1  mile, 
and  some  400  trips  were  made  in  24  hr.,  ahout  75%  of  the  total 
number  of  trips  being  handled  during  the  night  on  account  of 
the  clearer  streets. 
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The  diunpinj;- board  consitited  of  a  pontoon  bridge  (with  a 
planked  roadway)  built  up  of  girders  whose  outsliore  end  wa« 
supported  by  two  si'ows.  I'lidor  the  bridge  was  a  bin,  into  whith 
tlic  truck?  dunippd  tliruugh  a,  trap.  At  tlie  end  of  tlie  bridge  a 
turnt«bte  was  built  up  on  the  scows.  The  truck  after  dumping 
was  turned  on  this  and  returned  to  shore  running  forward.  The 
spoil  was  taken  awa;  on  barges  carrying  3-yd.  boxes,  filled  from 
the  bin.    At  the  dump  the  boses  were  lifted  off  by  a  derrick. 


The  Economy  of  Wagon  Train  Haala^  with  Kotor  Trticka. 

The  motur  truck  cannot  always  go  where  a  team  can  go,  and  it 
cannot  wait  like  a  team  without  excesatve  cost  for  loading  and 
unloading.  In  order  to  S'.-.ccess fully  compete  with  teams  on 
e"-'h  hauling,  the  motor  truck  must  have  haulage  conditions 
which  make  the  ratio  of  running  time  to  standing  time  large  and 
hi^h  average  speeds  possible.  The  following,  taken  from  En- 
gineering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  3,  1913,  indicates  that  the  great- 
est eeonomy  of  motor  truck  haulage  often  lies  in  using  the  tmck 
as  a  locomotive  in  connection  with  wagon  trains. 

During  the   past  two   years   extensive   experiments   have   been 
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made  by  the  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co,  of  Troy,  Ohio,  to  adapt  the 
wagona,  dow  <!ommon]y  pulled  as  trailers  by  traction  engioes,  to 

T3Z 


afco+ion.     A-B 
Fig.  26.    Layout  of  Plant  for  Excavating  for  Wm.  Penn  Hotel. 


use  with  potor  trucks.     In  studying  the  proMcni  of  tli?  ability 
of   motor   trucks   to   pull   one   or   more   truihTs,    llii;   conclusion 
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reached  was  that  the  average  truck  loaded  to  its  rated  capacity, 
(n  addition  to  carrying  its  rated  load,  develops  a  drawtnr  pull 
equal  to  about  one-half  of  its  rated  load.  A  team  of  horses  will 
develop  a  maximum  sustained  drawbar  pull  equal  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  their  weight.  It  was  estimated  from  the  tests  that  the 
drawbar  pull  required  to  move  a  too  of  material  varies  from  50 
Ih.  on  a  bricli  street  to  150  lb.  on  a  hard  surfaced  country  road,  no 
grades  of  consequence  considered.  Further  variations  are  in  pro- 
portion to  grades,  road  conditions,  etc.  On  average  roads  with 
average  grades  the  drawbar  pull  required  is  al)out  250  lb.  per 
ton  of  live  load  moved  on  a  properly  constructed  vehicle.  This 
was  another  conclusion  drawn  from  the  tests.    On  this  basis  an 


Fig,  27.     Turntable  Used  on  Wm.  Penn  Hotel  Job. 

average  3-ton  truck  will  pull  10  tons  live  load  in  addition  to  the 
rated  Icmd  on  the  truck  proper,  in  other  words  the  drawl>ar  pull 
of  the  average  3-ton  truck  equals  that  of  three  3,000-lb.  teams. 

Figure  28  shows  "  draft  per  ton  curves  for  various  road  con- 
ditions "  from  actual  tests.  In  order  to  take  care  ot  possible 
conditions  not  obtained  in  the  actual  tests,  the  per  ton  drawbar 
p.  11  given  in  the  paragraph  above  is  placed  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  shown  by  the  teats. 

Tests  were  made  in  which  the  trailer  plant  was  three  times  the 
number  being  pulled,  ^  of  the  plant  at  the  loading  point,  ^  in 
transit  and  ^  being  unloaded,  in  order  to  keep  the  motor  truck 
from  being  delayed. 

Table  I  shows  the  conclusions  reached  from  actual  tests  in 
tons  delivered,  comparing  teams  with  motor  alone,  with  motor 
hauling   one   trailer   and   motor    hauling   two   trailers.     In   con- 
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Fig.  28.     Dratt  per  Ton  Curves  for  Various  Road  Conditions. 


TABLE  I.-  DAILY  TOSMAGE  DELIVERED 

LmKth                 one                 Motor                 one 
etlual              w»ff>a               alone               trailer 
U'mile                   i7                    a                    m 

280 

TABLE  II.—  TON-MILE  COSTS 

Ons  UotoT 

leaiii.  bsuliog 


Sffl>H,-;re 
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uectioQ  with  Fig.  29,  Table  II  indicates  ton-mile  cost  for  various 
outfits  and  Hhowa  considerable  economy  1>7  the  usa  of  trailere. 
The  tabulated  results  of  the  t«st«  indicate  a  saving  through  the 
lue  of  trailers. 
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Fig.  2S.    Curves  Showing  Ton-Mile  Coats  for  Various  Outfits. 

After  making  a  study  of  the  dlSicultieH  encountered  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  trailers  for  motor  trucks  the  truck  shown 
by  Fig.  30  was  designed,  and  is  now  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  company  making  the  investigations.  Tlie  specifications  for 
Troy  trailers  are  as  follows; 


Length  0 

11  U  H,  5  in 

Width  of 

tra 

B  It.  W,  ii 


«  3  fl.  EW  in.  by  U  »,  id  lo. 
Dimensions  of  lim  4  i  %  in. 

Heighl  from  ground  lo  loi>  of  (rBme  2  ft.  10!*  in.    (N. 
Raaa  dfarance  under  ules  17  in.  f  , 

Clear  spue  belwmn  stRerini;  bars  4  ft.  8  In. 
Lenglh  tnym  end  lo  and  of  dranbur  \i  ft. 


OO'^IC 
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SiiringB  i  ft.  by  3t4  in. 
UlamMrr  of  siiindlf,   2%  in. 
Bower  roUer  beiringi. 


Some  of  tlie  distinguishing  featurea  of  the  trailer  are  shonu  in 
Fig.  30.  Tlie  draw  bar  is  equipped  with  springs  which  provide 
reHilieney  on  grades  and  prevent  shocks  to  the  motor  on  starting 
and  slopping  the  trucl:,  Special  lieads  are  used  on  the  draw  bare 
to  avl  ud  bumpers  between  trailers  when  opeiated  in  trains. 


T7pes  of  TiactOTS.  The  traetora  now  on  the  market  can  be 
roughly  elassilied  into  three  divisions.  The  first  includes  those 
types  developed  from  the  earlier  steam  farm  tractor  engines 
which  were  an  adaption  of  the  locomotive.  They  are  built  with 
steel  tires  and  are  driven  either  by  steam  or  internal  combustion 
engines.  The  second  division  inpludes  rubber  tired  tractors  driven 
tiy  internal  combustion  engines  which  are  a  development  of  the 
heavier  motor  trucks.  These  machines  are  commonly  used  in 
connection  with  a  trailer  which  is  usually  mounted  on  two  steel 
tired  wheels.  The  third  division  includes  caterpillar  tractors, 
or  machines  with  ''  platform  wheels." 

A  Ttaotioii  Engine  Whose  Four  Wheels  are  DriTing  Wheel* 
is  described  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  13,  1913. 
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On  this  tractor  all  four  wheels  are  of  the  same  aize  and  each 
carries  one-fourth  of  the  total  weight  of  the  machine.  As  no 
weight  is  carried  which  is  not  useful  in  producing  tractive  effort 
it  is  claimed  that  this  tractor  is  very  economical  in  fuel.con- 
Buniption,  and. because  of  the  better  distribution  of  the  weight 
and  the  driving  action  of  the  forward  wheels,  it  has  shown  ability 
to  work  in  places  where  it  would  iie  impossible  to  use  tractora 
of  the  rear  wheel  type. 

As  both  axlee  turn  in  going  around  curves  the  radius  of  turning 


Fig.    31.     :(i)hp.    Steam    Tractor    Suitable    for    Hauling    Heavy 
firading  Machinery. 

can  be  very  small  in  the  2.5-hp,  machine,  the  smallest  radius  to  the 
insiile  wheel   ia  8  ft. 

The  drive  wheels  are  also  novel  in  that  the  face  is  of  open 
lattice  work  so  that  soft  mud  squeezes  through  and  allows  the 
cleats  to  reach  a  solid  footing.  For  work  In  exceptionally  soft 
mud  or  annd  extension  rims  are  provided. 

The  tractor  has  three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse,  the 
three  forward  being  \%.  21,4  and  4  miles  per  hr.  while  the  reverse 
is  214  miles  per  hr.  The  fuel  used  is  either  gasoline,  kerosene  or 
distillate, 

A  Tractor  and  Seml-Trailer  Contractors'   Hanllng   Outfit   ia 
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described  in  Engiaeerittg  and   Controctiitg,   Aug.    10,    IIIIU.     The 
trailer    carries   the    load,   about    70%    of    the    weight    of   which 


Fig.  32.    Tractor  with  Four  Drive  Wheels  Made  by  the  Heer 
Engine  Co.,  Portemouth,  O. 

IB  on  the  rear  steel -tired  wheels  and  the  tractor  pulh  the 
load.  The  trailer  shown  haa  a  l'20-cu.  ft.  dump  body,  but  any 
special  form  of  liody  required  liy  the  character  of  the  load  can 
be  used.    The  trailer  is  quickly  coupled  and  uncoupled  and  it 


Fig.  33.    Tractor  and  Semi-Trailer. 

is  common  practice  to  ui«e   three   trailers  with   one  tractor,  one 
being  loaded,  one  being  hauled  and  one  at  destination  being  uu- 
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loaded.  Any  other  of  Beveral  aimilar  combinations  of  trailer 
■  and  more  than  one  trailer  can  be  effected  to  suit  the  conditions. 
With  Die  lombination  ae  shown  by  the  illustration  a  turn  can  ba 
made  witlLout  backing  in  a  31. ft.  circle  and  by  backing  the  train 
can  be  turned  in  a  20-ft.  street.  Tlie  wheel  base  of  the  tractor 
is  only  80  in.,  and  that  of  the  trailer  te  11  ft.  :i^  in.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  short  wheel  base  the  tractor  has  the  feature  of  an 
independent  spring  supported  fi'om  plant  sub-frame.  None  of  the 
load  comee  on  the  springs  of  this  sub-frame,  but  on  the  heavy 


.  Plates  Attached  to 


springH  of  the  main  frame.  There  are  two  separate  sets  of 
springs,  one  »et  adjusted  to  the  li^ht  constant  load  of  the  power 
plant,  gasoline  tank  and  driver's  sent,  and  a  second  set  for  the 
tractor  frame  proper.  The  tractor  hauling  unit  as  illustrated 
has  been  tried  out  for  a  season  on  actual  contract  work  and  is 
marketed  with  full  assurance  by  the  builders  of  its  efliciency. 
The  bailders  are  the  Watson  Wagon  Co..  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

A  " Caterpillar  Tractor"  for  Hanlinfr  Over  Soft  Oroniid.  A 
nine  ton  traction  engine  with  its  weight  bo  carried  that  the  load 
upon   the  ground  -Is   only   4l,g  lb.   per   sq.   in.,  or   about  650   lb. 
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per  Bq.  ft.  of  bearing  sUTface,  is  ahown  in  Fig.  34.  This  machine 
is  operated  by  a  45  hp.  gasoline  motor  and  has  been  in  actual 
use  for  a  number  o(  years,  chiefly  in  the  West  and  South.  It  ia 
called  the  ■'  Holt  Caterpillar  Tractor." 

The.  chief  feature  of  the  tractor  is  the  platform  wheel  shown 
1^  Fig.  35.  Two  sprocket  wheels,  supported  by  the  frame,  serve 
to  carry  an  endless  track  consisting  of  cast  steel  rails  cut  in 
short  lengths  and  linked  together  with  manganese  steel  pina. 
To  the  bases  of  these  rails  steel  shoes  are  fastened  which  transmit 
the  weight  of  the  machine  to  tbe  ground.  These  shoes  are  made 
in  16',  24-  and  30-in.  widths  ao  that  the  bearing  per  unit  area 
may  be  suited  to  tbe  condition  of  tbe  ground.  The  widest  plat«s 
(30  in.)  give  tbe  bearing  of  4^  lb.  per  sq.  in,,  and  the  16-in. 
plates  lessen  the  bearing  area  so  that  the  weight  per  sq.  in.  is 


Fig.  35.    Platform  Wheel  of  Holt  Caterpillar  Tractor. 

increased  to  8  Ih.  For  very  soft  ground  the  ghoee  may  be  pro- 
vided  with  projecting   cleats  which   increase   their   bearing   eur- 

-  The  four  small  wheels  shown  by  Fig.  35  support  the  weight  of 
the  machine  upon  the  rails.  Theee  wheels  are  of  semi-ateel  with 
a  chilled  face  and  run  (in  roller  bearings.  It  will  be  se«i  that 
this  platform  wheel  arrangement  is  a  device  for  laying  its  own 
track  in  front  of.  tbe  wheels  and  picking  up  the  track  after  the 
wheels  pass  over  it. 

A  general  view  of  the  tractor  is  ahown  by  Fig.  34.  The  ma- 
chine ia  18  ft.  long,  over  all,  and  weighs  about  I)  tons.  The  45 
hp.  motor,  when  traveling  at  a  speed  of  2^4  miles  per  hr.,  ia 
capable  of  pulling  a  load  equal  to  that  which  can  be  pulled  by 
30  horses.     The  machine  can  turn  in  a  30-ft.  circle- 

This  tractor  wil^haul  trains  of  wagons  for  construction  work. 
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road  maehinea  and  elevating  graders,  gang  plows,  etc.,  over 
roads  on  wliirh  the  ordinary  tractor  cannot  be  worked.  It  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  hauling  of  plowa  and  In  this  taelc  hu 
ahown  nome  remarkable  records  of  earth  broken  up.  Mr.  D.  H. 
Nelson  of  Pendleton,  Ore.,  etateB  that  900  acres  were  plowed  in 
32  days  to  a  depth  of  8  or  9  iir.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  47 
ct.  per  acre,  or  more  than  20  cu.  yd.  were  loosened  for  I  ct.  A 
machine  owned  hy  J.  J.  Hicky  of  Thornton,  Cal.,  has  plowed  3,000 
acres  in  two  seasons  and  the  repair  costs  have  amounted  to  $426. 

The  tractor  described  is  manufactured  hy  the  Holt  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  and  the  Holt  Caterpillar  Co.,  whose  New  York  offices 
are  at  50  Church  St. 

Caterpillar  Wheels.  When  wagons  are  hauled  over  soft  ground 
hy  a  traetor,  not  only  the  traction  engine,  but  the  wagons  them- 
selves may  be  fitted  with  "  caterpillar  "  traction  wheels.  Such 
a  wagon  train  is  described  in  Engineering  Neva,  May  20,  1915. 
The  traction  engine  is  of  the  three-wheel  type,  with  a  single  wide 
steering-wheel  having  ribs  to  give  it  a  hold  in  soft  ground. 
The  wagons  are  11.5  by  9  ft.  over  all,  and  5  ft.  Si^  in.  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  body.  The  carrying  capacity  of  each  wagon  is 
aftout  180  cu.  ft.,  or  10  tons. 

Hlsaellaneous  Costs  of  ExeaTatian  In  Conitmction  of  a 
Smelter.  E,  H.  Jones,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  July,  1914  gives  the  average  cost  of  131,371  cu. 
yd.  of  excavation  in  the  construction  of  a  large  smelter  at  Clifton, 
Ariz,  aa  79  ct.  a  cu.  yd.  Teamsters  were  paid  from  $2.25  to 
$2.70  per  10-hr,  day  and  ordinary  laborer  received  $2.00  per  10-hr. 
day. 

Excavation  was  divided  into  nine  classes  according  to  haul  and 
tools  uaed. 

Clasa  1.  Shallow  excavation  with  picks,  shovels,  wheelbarrow 
and  alipa.     Hauls  were  less  than  100  ft. 

A  trestle  approach  waa  excavated  through  cemented  sand  and 
gravel  permeated  with  calcine.  All  the  work  was  done  by  hand 
using  picks  and  shovels.  The  excavated  material  waa  cast  to 
the  side  of  the  holea  and  in  aome  cases  it  was  handled  three  times. 
There  were  277  cu.  yd.  of  earth  moved  at  a  cost  of  $1.30  per 
cu.  yd. 

A  track  scale  foundation  was  excavated,  being  a  long  narrow 
cut  through  earth  fill  and  sand  and  gravel.  It  was  taken  out 
with  picks  and  shovels  and  transported  200  ft,  with  slips  or  drag 
drapers.  There  were  118  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  at  $0.92  per  cu. 
yd. 

.  A  trestle  foundation  for  a  siding  was  excavated  through  tight 
red  aoil  filled  with  large  atonea.     The  excavation  conaiated  of  a 
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Bhallow  rectangular  cut.  Tt  wag  picked,  Bboveled,  and  wheeled 
in  barrowi  60  ft.  There  were  5S9  cu.  jA.  of  excavation  at  •0.03 
per  cu.  yd. 

A  baitding  foundation  was  excavated  and  the  neceBHary  back 
fill  tamped  in  B.-in.  layers  in  the  low  part  where  the  basement  con- 
crete floor  wsH  to  be  cast.  It  waa  done  with  pieks,  ahovels,  and 
wbeelbartoWB  in  earth,  eand  and  gravel.  There  were  322  cu.  yd. 
axeavated  at  fO.SS  per  en.  yd. 

An  air  pipe  line  trench  with  a  large  slice  through  red  clay  and 
boulders  into  sand  and  gravel  tightened  with  calcine.  It  Wm 
shaken  up  with  powder,  plowed,  tranaported  to  a  trap  in  narrow 
gage  Blde-dnmp  oars  and  conveyed  1,000  to  2,000  ft.  by  a  narrow 
gaged  locomotive.     There  were  331  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  at  68  et. 

A  floor  foundation  for  a  warehouse  was  excavated,  which  en- 
tailed cutting  down  the  floor  of  the  warehouse  6  to  B  in.  and  back 
filling  in  places.     There  were  04  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  at  tl.SS, 

Clan*  Z.  This  type  covers  excavatione  made  with  picks,  shoveh, 
slips  and  carts.     The  haul  was  over  100  ft.  in  every  c^m. 

A  fmcfc  scale  fomuUition  was  excavated  in  tight  sand  and 
gravel.  It  was  done  with  pick  and  shovel  handled  in  the  care  and 
hauled  SOO  ft.     There  were  388  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  tO.SO. 

A  wait  foundation  was  excavated,  being  a  long  narrow  liut 
throngh  earth  All  and  «and  and  gravel.  It  waa  taken  out  with 
picks  and  shovels  and  traneported  200  ft.  with  slips.  There 
were  60  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  11.29. 

A  boiler  foundation  was  excavated.  This  work:  was  digging 
shallow  trenches  for  small  foundations  through  red  clay  and  imall 
boulders.  The  ground  was  picked,  shoveled  and  hauled  600  ft. 
There  were  120  cu.  yd.  excavat«d  at  $1.65. 

A  ttaraije  tank  foundation  was  excavated  consistii^  of  making 
a  top  slice  to  prepare  the  site  for  foundations  of  two  600,000  gal. 
oil  tanks.  It  was  done  with  plows,  picka,  slips  and  shovels  and 
was  hauled  160  ft.     There  were  541  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  (0.6G. 

Claas  3.  This  class  covers  excavations  made  with  powder, 
picks,  shovels  and  wheelbarrows.  The  haul  was  less  than  100  fU 
There  were  4,211  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  of  this  type  moved  at  (0.84 
per  cu.  yd. 

Conglomerate  rock  was  graded  off  la  preparing  the  site  for  a 
w^).  I«.rg«  blasts  of  dynamite  were  used.  There  were  2,600 
cu.  yd.  cKcavated  at  $0.80. 

Wagon  roads  w^e  mEide  for  eonstruction  purposes.  There  were 
061  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  at  $0.07. 

Water  tuppljf  tank  foundations  were  graded,  a  3-ft.  slice  being 
removed  with  powder,  picks,  shovels  and  wheelbarrows.  There' 
were  110  cu.  yd.  of  earth  moved  at  $1.24. 
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Claes  4.    This  class  covers  excavation  made  with  powder,  picks, 
shovelB,   freanos  and   carts.     The   haul   was  over    100   ft.    There 


B  15^41  cu.  yd.  of  this  type  of  excavation  moved  at  fl.OO  per 
eu.  yd. 

Bin  foundations  were  excavated  through  earth,  sand  and  gravel 
bonded  with  calcine.  The  excavations  coneiBted  of  long,  narrow, 
deep  cute.  Powder  and  plows  were  used  to  loosen  the  ground. 
Part  of  the  work  wae  done  with  slips  and  fresnoa;  aiiother  part 
by  pickH,  ebovets  and  wagons.  The  average  haul  was  000  ft. 
There  were  12,319  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  $0.99. 

iSvitdiag  foundations  were  excavated  to  grade  with  freuwa 
hauling  the  earth  4d0  ft.  Deep  cuta  were  then  made  through 
red  clay  and  boulders  to  gravel  to  provide  for  steel  foundatitHU. 
There  were  1,216  cu.  yd.  excavated  «t  ¥1.27. 

Retaiiung  icaU  foundations  were  excavated  through  2  ft.  of 
clay  followed  by  sand  and  gravel  and  boulders  with  calcine.  The 
ground  was  partly  blasted,  all  picked,  shoveled  into  wagODB  and 
hauled  600  ft.     There  were  306  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  $0.03. 

Another  retaining  wall  foundation  was  a  deep  cut  throng 
aand  and  gravel  made  with  picks  and  shovels.  The  material  was 
hauled  300  ft.     There  were  404  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  $1.00. 

Clata  S.  This  class  includes  excavation  with  plows,  slips, 
freanoH  and  in  some  cases,  powder.  The  haul  was  less  than  100 
ft.  There  were  11,210  cu.  yd,  of  excavation  of  this  type  moved  at 
$0.93  per  cu.  yd. 

Building  foundation  excavation  consisted  of  a  6-ft.  slice  to  get 
the  proper  grade  for  the  site,  together  with  piers  and  small  wall 
eitcavatioD-  E^rth  was  plowed  and  moved  400  ft.  in  freaooa. 
There  were  1,468  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  at  $0.S2. 

Another  building  excavation  was  a  cut  65  by  260  by  10  ft,  for 
the  basement,  madiine  foundation  and  piers  of  a  power  house. 
The  material  was  red  clay  and  boulders  on  top,  with  sand  and 
gravel  beneath  which  was  saved  for  concrete  material.  Powder 
was  used,  followed  by  plowing,  picks,  shovels,  fresnos  and  carts. 
The  material  was  hauled  460  ft.  There  were  7,313  cu.  yd.  ex- 
cavated at  $1.07. 

Kaitroad  grade  was  formed  along  each  side  of  an  oil  sump. 
There  were  2,430  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  $0.61. 

f!lai»  S.  This  class  includes  excavation  with  plows,  sUpa, 
fresnos  and  in  some  cases  powder.  The  haul  was  over  100  ft. 
There  were  13,160  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  Of  this  type  moved  at 
$0.89  per  cu.  yd. 

CMrnney  foundation  excavation  consisted  of  a  deep  hexagoaol 
cut  through  clay,  calcine  and  sand  and  gravel  containing  big 
boulders.    The   material    was    loosened    with    picks,    moved    in 
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[resnos,  dumped  through  a  trap  into  carts  and  hauled  2,700  ft. 
There  were  597  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  J0.6I. 

Building  foundations  were  excavated  through  red  clay  and 
boulders  into  sand  and  gravel  tightened  with  calcine.  The  earth 
was  a  large  slice  similar  to  sidehill  excavation.  It  was  shaken 
tip  with  powder,  plowed,  fresnoed  througli  a  trap  into  aide  dump 
cars  and  hauled  1,000  to  2,000  ft.  by  a  narrow-gage  locomotive. 
There  were  0,330  ca.  yd.  excavated  at  $0.01. 

Boiler  foundationa  were  excavated  consisting  of  shallow 
trenches  fur  small  walis  through  red  clay  and  boulders.  The 
earth  was  picked,  shoveled  and  Hauled  6Q0  ft.  There  were  97 
cu.  yd.  excavated  at  $0.76. 

Class  7.  These  were  mtacellaneoua  jobs  wbei'e  a  variety  of 
methods  were  used.  There  were  68,685  cu.  yd.  of  eiccavation  of 
this  type  moved  at  $0.04  per  eu.  yd. 

Yard  Iravk  excavation  consisted  of  excavation  and  borrow  in- 
cluding rock  (Gila  conglomerate!,  hard  clay  soil  filled  with  lime- 
stone and  light  loam.  Plows,  powder,  picks,  shovels,  slips  and 
fresnOB  were  used.  The  work  was  not  carried  on  continuously, 
but  the  unit  cost  repreaants  fairly  the  average  cost  of  shallow 
excavation.     There  were  55,406  cu.  yd.  moved  at  $0.64. 

Water  pipe  trenches  were  ahaut  3  ft,  deep  through  rod  clay 
and  bouldere.  A  IS-in.  wood  stave  pipe  1,104  ft.  long  was  laid 
and  backfilled.     There  were  2,406  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  $0.62. 

Steam  pipe  trenches  were  excavated  through  red  clay.  Then 
were  228  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  $0.73. 

Class  S.  This  class  of  excavation  was  done  with  picks,  shovels, 
wheelbarrows  and  carts.  Excavations  for  piers  7  by  7  ft^  in  size 
were  made  from  lb  to  25  ft.  deep  in  gravel.  The  dirt  was  easily 
dug  but  bad  to  be  handled  from  the  lower  half  of  the  holes  with 
windlasses.  It  was  carted  away  at  the  top  a  distance  of  225  ft. 
There  were  1,428  cu.  yd.  excavated  at  SI. 84  per  cu.  yd. 

Clais  il.  This  includes  backfilling  and  tamping  in  4  to  5  in. 
layers.  There  were  7,1S5  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  of  this  type  moved 
at  a  cost  of  $0.06.  Adobe  was  backfilled  behind  a  long  retaining 
wall,  wetted  and  tamped  in  5. in.  layers.  The  dirt  was  wheeled 
60  ft.  to  place.  There  were  972  cu.  yd.  moved  at  $0.56. 
■  lied  clay  was  plowed,  bauled  in  wagons,  dumped,  shoveled  into 
a  derrick  lio\,  lifted  by  a  locomotive  crane  and  dumped  noar  the 
place  it  was  to  lie  used.  It  was  then  distributed  with  wheelbar- 
rows and  tnnipeil  in  4-in.  layers.  There  were  3,070  cu.  yd.  moved 
at  »0.73. 

■Sand  and  -jravel  was  Imckflllcd  Ix'liitid  a  wall  3(10  ft.  long.  The 
material  lay  8  to  10  ft.  from  the  wall.  There  were  129  eu.  yd. 
moved  at  $0.53.  L^HHik' 
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Analysla  of  Hauling  Oogts.     In  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  T.  R. 

A{^  at   the  (Jood-Roads   Congress  at  Chicago,   Dec.    15,    1914,   a 
method  of  analyzing  the  cost  of  hauling  materials  for  construction 

The  following  are  the  principal  factors  affecting  the  problem: 
(1)  length  of  haul;  (2)  rate  of  travel;  (3)  time  lost  while  load- 
ing at  cars  and  unloading  at  the  work;  (4)  time  lost  in  travel 
on  account  of  bad  roads;  (5)  capacity  of  the  outfit  per  trip;  (8) 
cost  of  operation. 
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Fig.  36.     Diagram  for  Analyzing  the  Cost  of  Different  Methods  of 
Hauling  Road  Material. 
The  following  rates  of  speed  have  been  assumed. 


The  amount  of  time  lost  at  cars  depends  upon  the  method  of 
loading.     This  time  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  eepe- 
cially  on  short  hauls.     The  average  loea  of  time  per  trip  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  baa  been  assumed  as  follows; 
With  lesm  hauling,  18  min 

m.  Um  lo3l  due  to  the  rondition  ol  tke  toad  vartn  with  tte 
■  ™.on,  the  lomlity  and  the  kind  ot  road.  It  ia  gr.alo.t  with  the 
traction  onUt,  u  about  th.  lame  tor  team  and  motor-lrnck  haul- 
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ing,  and  h  a  n^ligiUe  factor  for  the  industrial  railway    (with 
locomotive ) . 

The  folloning  capacities  have  been  asBumed: 
For  team  hsaliag  with  w*koiu,  I  Ua. 


TrkCtion  outfit!.  16  t 
Indutrial  raUny  tr 
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Fig.  S7.    Capacity  Dia^am  for  Asstimpd  Conditiona. 

The  coat  of  operation  of  each  of  these  out  ts  will  vary  prin- 
cipally with  the  akil]  of  the  superintendent  ami  the  operator,  the 
kind  of  weather,  and  the  nature  of  the  road.     It  should  comprise 
'   the  following  items: 

iDtcml  on  inmtmtnt. 
DeprceUtloD  on  ouiflt. 
Malntensnte  of  outfit. 
Fuel,  oil,  ■applies  and  labor  coat. 

The  following  values  have  been  assumed: 

For  team  (and  driver),  per  hour,  GO  ct. 
Tor  malar  track.  p«r  hour.  U.OO. 


The  COM  per  ton  may  be  obtained 


irougb  tha  foUovIng  •< 
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TS  0  =  cost  per  [on  for  a  length  of  haul  (=  Hd). 

u  =  toD)  bsuled  tor  trip. 

B  —  speed  ot  lahide,  mi.  per  hr. 


f"ig.  30  ahowa  s  curve  drawn  on  the  aistunptiona  noted.  Fig.  37 
is  a  diagram  of  capacities  based  on  the  same  aMtunptione. 

Hetbodi  and  Coit  of  Hauling.  A  formula  for  figuring  trans- 
portation coBta  with  animals,  that  has  been  worked  up  by  R.  T. 
Dana,  of  the  Construction  Service  Co.,  is  here  given. 

Speed  of  horses.  A  team  (2  horses)  can  travel  10  miles  loaded 
and  return  10  miles  empty,  or  a'  total  of  20  miles,  in  10  hr.  over 
fairly  good  earth  roads;  16  miles  over  poor  ground;  and  25 
miles  over  good  macadam,  gravel,  or  paved  streets.  This  gives 
the  following  rates  of  travelling  in  ft.  per  min.:  Poor  roads, 
132  ft.  per  min.;  fair  earth  roads.  176  {1.  per  min.;  best  roads, 
220  ft  per  min.  A  speed  of  220  ft.  per  min.,  or  2.5  miles  per  h: 
may  be  expected  as  an  average  late  of  teams  when  actually  walk- 
ing not  including  time  due  to  delays  and  rests.  Cost  tables' 
ured  by  these  formulas  for  wagons  and  carta  are  given. 

PORMUI^  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

<R   T.  DftDs) 

0  =  The  toWl  eipense  per  day  in  ct. 
w  =  The  net  load  for  (he  averaee  trip  in  Ib- 
S  =  The  >|ieed  (aieragei  when  loaded,  in  tt.  per  min. 
Ka  =  The  8|)eed   (werage)    when  retutnioe.   in  (*.  per  min, 
D  ^  The  length  of  haul  In  f(, 
I  =  Thf  time  1«1  in  liirnin«,  resting,  and  wasted  for  an  aTerag* 
round  trip,  in  min. 
Bt  =  Thp  total  cost  In  cl,  per  (on  lor  tTaninorfatiaB. 
W  -  TliB  number  of  miniilps  in  the  workin*  day. 
I.  =  A  FonMant  repreaeuling  the  cost  of  loading. 

The  following  facts  are  deduclble  algebraically. 

D 

—  =  Time  for  a  loaded  trip  in  minutes. 


=  Actu^  time  not  occupied  in  Wanaporting  material  li 
-  H- 1  =  Ay*ngt  time  for  one  round  trip 


Coot^lc 
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V 

D  I 

—  (1  -J — )  -|- 1  =  Anrtt*  number  of  U;ipa  p«r  d*;.   This  T*lue  muat  ti«  *a 

intacnl  qnBatlto  for  Ibf  iTerue  work  irf  anr  one  dM. 
=  Atattge  tMkI  •monat  trsmporWd  per  d>r. 


—  Ooit  of  trtDapoTUttao  per  ft. 


-(!  +  -)+ 1 

a        K 

R  —  0 . 1-  L  =  OoM  at  piokiBg,  lowliDg  and  traiupartiD(' 

Talne.of  Facton  In  Traniportatloii  In  Formuln  foi  S-Hone 
Wacon  Work:  C  (^toUl  expense  per  da;)  on  average  work  ia 
given  in  TableB  I  and  II. 

TABLE   I.-VALDB   OF   SBBTI0E8  OF  AVEBAOB    H<»8K 

Dopreeiatioii  per  ■dddid   tUM 

Psed,  It  worH •'■■  '='»'=""  .«»» 

F«sd,  2  idle 


Faed.  1*  workina  numtlu  @  WM  1»M 

Fesd,  2  idle  moDths  @  |G%  IOJ» 

StriK.  12  niantlie  ®  fl.M  OM 

ShoOB  and  Rwdicine.  10  woriilne  meulia  Kl.00 

Bboea  and  racdkine,  t  Idle  montbs  1.00 

Inlereit  on  1150  @  8%  t.N 

Stable  man  at  UG  pgr  noaUi  f «r  IE  Iwwn MHO 

Sttble  rent  and  mucclUneous  IB.OO 

'    Total  par  anunm  ttSOM 

Ooil  per  worlclnj  d»j  (187.B  dan)  K-W 

TABLE  II.-  COST  OF  TGAH  AKD  QRIVEB  PER  DAT 

t  honea   ®   nM   I»;0»0 

Depreciation  on  wagon  (value  tUO)   OIX 

Intemt    , 6Mt 

Repain    OJBO 

Idtacellaneaua   (iaelndinr  hanHaa)   03gt 

DriTM     * im 

.  Total  per  day  per  team  KM 

w^(the  total. load)  varies  widely  according  to  the  grade,  state 
of  the  road,  and  otber  conditioDS.  It  averages  about  1.4  cu.  yd. 
place  measure  for  earth. 

8  =  200 ;  kfl  =  240  ft,  per  miu. 

I  Tariea  greatly  mainly  according  to  the  method  of  loading  and 
the  quality  of  the  Buperhitendence.  When  tbe  material  is  loaded 
by  hand  it  takes  from  5  to  20  min.  (average  S  or  D  min.)  to  load 
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Bk  wagon,  depending  on  the  number  of  loaders.  Dumping  vitli 
bottom  dump  wagons  ahould  consame  no  time,  but  uauBllf  taken 
about  D.33  min.  On  moat  excavation  work  tliere  ie  conajderabla 
tine  Hpent  waiting  to  get  inte  position  for  loading  due  to  the 
unequal  spacing  of  the  teams.  The  total  time  not  occupied  in 
transportation  ranges  from  5  to  30  min.,  averaging  about  14  min. 

L  for  wagon  work  equals  about  16  ct. 
The  formula  then  becomes. 


TABLE  III.— C 

(Wsgse  of  DUD,  15  cl.  p«r  hr.;  hone,  16  ct.  per  br.) 

LsilKttl  of  hiul  ft.              '50  100  150  aw  iSO  900  tW  l.BOD  B!'tSa 

Load.  2  en.  ji IS.i  19.5  1S.7  19.»  10.1  21.1  U.O  -.UA  3»d 

IdBd,   1.4  cu.  yd 21.2  21.5  21.8  22.0  22.3  23.T  SS.i  29.2  49j 

Lo>d.  O.S  en.  fi 25.9  2«.t  2S.9  27.3  27.8  30i  lE.D  M,7  7S.R 

CapaeftT  ot  Cuta,  One-lioree,  two-wheeled  dump  carte  hold 
from  0^  to  0.6  cu.  yd.  Over  poor  roada  loads  of  earth  seldom 
exceed  0.4  cu.  jd.  (place  measure),  but  losda  of  0.4g  cu.  jd.  of 
gravel  and  0.62  cu.  yd.  of  sand  are  common  while  0,S9  cu.  yd.  and 
0.63  cu.  yd.  may  be  carried  easily.  Double  carts  and  wagona 
hold  about  twice  aa  much  as  single  carta,  the  quantity  of  earth 
carried  being  limited  by  the  condition  of  the  road. 

With  liauls  of  300  ft.  or  less  one  driver  can  attend  to  two  carts, 
by  leading  one  to  the  dump  while  the  other  la  being  loaded;  on 
long  hp.uls,  where  the  relative  poeitions  of  pit  and  dump  are 
fairly  constant,  the  horses  may  be  quickly  trained  to  favel  with- 
out a  driver. 

Cost  by  Carta.  The  factors  in  the  transportation  formula  on 
average  work  are  as  follows: 

B  =  t2.25    (  =  1    borst 

Udhmu,  to'.047,+"drW,''Tl.E4)T" 
■w  =  DX,  0.4  m  0.3. 


L  =    16  (coBt  of  picking  BUd  loading). 

The  formula  then  becomes: 

It  =  .00827  D  — a.atU -I- IS,  when  w.  c  04 

B=  .01241  D  —  B.«67  +  16,  whBD  v  =  0.1  C  ,-\,-\n\r' 

R  ^  .01«*4  D-7.ffiS-flS.  when  w  =  0.!  U5itiz5iJi)v'.,iUt.lJ^lC. 
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TABLE    IV.— tX>8T   OF   LOADING    AND    HAULING    WITH    1-HORSE 


Length  of  haul  H. 

Load!  "'4  ea.  yd.   '. 
Liud,  0^  cu.  >'d.   . 
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vantage of  Oiten  over  Horses,"  D.  H.  Winalow;  Feb.  to  April, 
1009,  Comments  on  the  u«e  of  wagons  in  transporting  earth; 
June  0,  1900,  Moving  contractor's  plant  over  ice;  Feb.  19,  1913, 
Observations  and  experiments  on  tractive  power  of  horaes; 
April  23.  11)13.  A  study  of  comparative  upkeep  cost  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  and  electric  motor  trucks;  Feb.  17,  1915,  Selec- 
tion of  hauling  machinery  and  graphical  method  of  estimattog 
the  comparative  cost  of  hauling. 

Hauling  400  tons  of  stone  per  day  with  auto  trucks,  Enginter- 
ing  Record,  Dec,  5,  1914.  "Notes  on  the  Cost  of  Loading  Motor 
Trucks  from  Ground  Storage  Piles."  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Feb.  11,  1914.  "Cost  of  Operating  Motor  Trucks  in  Road  Main- 
tenance with  Methods  of  Up  Keep,"  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
June  17,  1914.  "Motor  Trucks  Cheaper  than  Teams  on  Hauling 
Gravel,"  F.  P.  Scott,  Engineering  Xeics  Record,  May  16,  1918. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


An  elevating  grader  consisU  of  a  plow  casting  a  furraw  upon 
a  transverscily  traveling  belt  that  elevates  the  eartb,  dumping  it 
into  wagons  traveling  alongside  the  grader. 

In  Hand  or  gravel,  where  a  plow  will  not  turn  a  good  furrow, 
the  elevating  grader  cannot  be  used.  There  must  be  few  boulders 
or  roots  to  stop  the  plow  oC  the  machine;  and  there  must  b« 
conalderable  room  in  which  to  turn  the  machine,  and  manceuver 
the  teams  going  and  coming.  The  machine  is  not  welt  adapted 
to  loading  wagons  on  road  work,  but  is  especially  suitable  for 
reservoir  work  and  the  like. 

The  nmchine  is  used  in  prairie  soils  for  digging  ditches  and 
carting  the  material  directly  into  the  road,  but  the  mat«rial 
must  afterward  be  leveled  with  a  leveling  scraper  or  road  ma- 
chine; and  it  would  seem  better  practice  to  use  the  road  scraper 
entirely  for  this  class  of  grading  without  resort  to  the  elevating 
grader  at  all. 

In  moving  fairly  soft  clayey  loam  of  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  wjtli  New  Era  grader  and  wagons,  haul  being  500  ft.,  the 
output  was:  Section  I,  September,  4S.^  cu.  yd.  per  10-hr.  day; 
Section  K,  August,  490:  September,  ma  cu.  yd.  per  !0-hr.  day. 
The  plant  consisted  of  7  wagons,  2B  horses  and  17  men  and  one 
grader.  With  wages  at  30  ct.  per  hr.  for  men  and  IS  ct.  per 
hr.  for  a  horse,  we  have  a  labor  cost  of  $9.30  per  hr.  With  an 
output  of  50  cu.  yd.  per  hr.,  the  labor  cost  would  be  18.6  ct.  per 
cu.yd. 

An  elevating  grader  costs  $1,400,  and  the  seven  dump  wagons 
coat  31,800.  This  $3,200  plant  we  may  assume  can  be  rented 
some  years,  and  some  it  cannot,  so  that  ita  owner  may  perhaps 
estimate  using  it  or  renting  it  for  G4  working  days  annually;  with 
annual  interest,  repairs  and  depreciation  at  20%,  we  have  $640 
a  year,  or  $10  as  the  charge  to  be  made  for  each  working  day. 
The  cost  of  plant,   therefore,  adds  about  2   ct.   to  each  cu,   yd. 

Where  the  work  is  of  great  magnitude,  the  cost  of  the  plant 
may  be  divided  by  the  total  number  of  cu.  yd.  to  be  moved  with 
it,  which  is  a  common  way  of  estimating  work  upon  the  part  of 
contractors.  Summing  up  we  may  put  the  cost  of  moving  eaith 
with  elevating  graders  thus,  assuming  an  output  of  dOO  cu.  yd 
moved  500  ft.  in  10  hr.: 

230 
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Ot.  per  CD.  yd. 

labonas  ud  5  mm  on  gradeB  tSt 

IShonea  and  8  men  on  8  waaonii  »,0 

5  men  oa  Ibe  dump  aad  (rubbing  3.0 

TM*nab«r  18-0 

Plant  renul  I-O 


Due  to  the  fact  that  room  must  be  had  in  which  to  moTe  tlie 
grader  and  the  string  of  teams  on  the  wagons,  we  are  not  safe 
in  figuring  on  a  haul  of  leas  than  600  ft.  no  matter  how  short 
the  "  lead  "  aetuallj'  may  be. 

Using  three-horse  dump  wagons  holding  1.26  cu.  yd.  place 
measure  for  hauling,  an  elevating  grader  with  Ave  teams  and 
five  drivers  and  helpers,  and  one  man  on  the  dump  for  every  100 
cu.  yd.  delivered,  we  have: 

Bnle.     To  find  the  labor  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  average  earth 
loaded  with  an  elevating  grader  and  hauled  with  three-horse  dump 
wagms,  add  together  the  following  items: 
^Q-hr.'s  wages  of  a  2-horse  team  wKh  driver  on  the  graderj 
^-hr.'s  wages  of  ft  S-horse  team  with  driver  for  "  lost  time  "; 
i^Q-hr.'s  wages  of  man  dumping; 

then  add  ^-hr.'s  wages  of  a.  3-m>rse  team  with  driver  for  each 
100  ft.  of  haul  over  500  ft.  With  wages  at  30  ct,  for  labor,  15 
.  ct.  for  a  horse,  this  rule  becomes:  To  a  fixed  cost  of  17.5  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  for  all  hauls  under  500  ft.  (corresponding  to  a  "  lead  " 
of  200  ft.) ,  add  1  ct.  for  each  additional  100-ft.  haul.  To  this  add 
2-ct.  for  plant  rental. 

Traction  Engine  and  Qrader.  '  The  writer  kept  the  fu)|owing 
records  of  cost,  using  a  26  HP.  traction  engine  for  hauling  an 
elevating  grader.  Soil  was  easily  plowed  earth  taiien  from  "  pits '' 
alongside  the  railroad  Rll.  The  crew  was  one  cngineman,  two  men 
operating  the  elevating  grader,  one  team  on  water  tank,  nine  two- 
horse  dump  wagons,  four  men  on  t^ump  spreading,  one  water  boy 
and  one  foreman.  The  "  lead "  was  only  100  ft.  The  grader 
traveled  SOO  ft.,  in  which  distance  it  loaded  15  wagons  and  then 
turned  around,  the  turn  taking  1  to  2  min.  Each  wagon  had 
about  1  cu.  yd.  of  loose  earth,  equivalent  to  about  0.7  cu.  yd. 
in  "cut,"  and  700  wagons  were  loaded  per  10-hr.  day.  It  took 
about  16  sec.  to  load  a  wagon  (the  grader  traveling  about  150  ft. 
per  min.),  then  the  grader  stopped  for  IS  see.  until  the  next 
wagon  came  up  into  place.  It  required  a  width  of  about  50  ft.  in 
which  to  turn  the  grader  and  engine.  Six  three-horse  wagons 
would  have  served  much  better  than  the  nine  two-horse  wagons 

.The  traction  engine  uses  about  0.7  ton  of  coal  per  day  of  10 
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lir.  Annimt  interest,  repairs  and  depreciation  may  lie  eHtiiiwIeJ 
at  20%  of  the  first  coat.  Ordinarily  a  tractor  can  not  be  counted 
upon  to  work  more  than  about  10(1  JajH  each  yeai-,  year  in  and 

Widening  Wheels  of  (trader  for  Work  Over  Soft  Oronnd.    A 

method  of  increasing  the  bearing  areas  of  elevating  graders  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  dirt  movers  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Sieberling  Division  of  the  Lintoin  Highway 
across  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert  of  Utah.  Heavy  rains  made 
the  soil  so  soft  that  it  was  difficult  to  operaLe  the  road  ma- 
chinery.    Extra  bearings  were  accordingly  placed  on  the  wheels 


Fig.  3.     Paddles  on  Wheels  of  Elevating  Orader. 

of  the  elevating  ^aders  and  the  caterpillar  treads  of  tractors. 
On  the  graders  the  outer  ends  of  the  planks  were  supported  by  a 
ring.  Diagonal  brace  rods  extended  from  the  hubs  of  the  wheels 
to  the  planks.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  which  is  taken  froip  Engineering  and  Contmcling, 
March  1!),  1!)l!l. 

Method  of  ITslng  EUvating  Qradera  on  Earth  Boads.  In  road 
building,  an  elevating  grader  will  take  the  earth  from  the  ditch 
and  deposit  it  directly  into  the  grade  where  wanted,  in  one  opera- 
tion. Fig.  4  taken  from  the  catalog  of  the  Itussell  Orader  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  shows  the  method  of  building  a  road 
grade.  The  figures  and  letters  indicate  the  order  in  which  the 
furrows  are  plowed  up  in  the  ditch  and  the  respective  points 
of  delivery  in  the  grade  by  use  of  IB-ft.  carrier.     For  instance. 
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furrow  No.  1  indtcat«B  the  flrst  one  handled  and  ia  delivered 
about  four  ft.  scruas  the  center  of  the  road  to  the  point  indicated 
by  tlie  Fig.  I.  Furrow  A  is  taken  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
road  and  delivered  to  a  similar  position  about  four  ft.  across  the 
center.  (This  method  is  called  croBsflring.)  Each  respective 
furrow  is  taken  out  ot  the  diteh  in  the  order  numbered,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  furrows  doubling  up  in  the  center  and  the  first  plowing 
in  itaelf  leaves  a  substantial  grade  with  ten  furrows  or  rounds. 
The   Becond   plowing   takes   out   furrows    11    to    17    respectively. 


Vig.  4.    Method  of  Building  a  Dirt  Road  by  "Crossfiring"  with 
an  Elevating  Grader. 

bringing  the  grade  up  to  a  lieight  of  approximately  30  in. 
With  a  berm  aa  shown  it  will  permit  driving  on  the  side  until 
the  grade  is  resdy  tor  travel.  As  the  grade  is  dressed  down  and 
as  the  roadbed  becomes  firmer  the  earth  will  work  out  toward 
the  edges  unto  the  berm  and  eventually  becomes  a  grade  with 
a  gradual  curve  from  the  ditch  to  tlie  crest.  According  to  the 
manufacturers  a  mile  of  road  such  as  shown  liy  the  diagram 
can  be  built  by  17  rounds  or  hauling  the  machine  a  distance  of 
34  miles,  or  in  about  2  da.vn'  time. 

Data  on  Elevating  Orader  Work.  I  have  seen  700  two-horse 
wagons.  hoHinf!  %  cu,  yd,  each,  loaded  per  10-hr.  day;  and,  1 
am  intomied.  that  with  ^ood  management  and  an  easy  soil.  70€ 
wagons,  holding  more  than  1  cu.  yd.  each,  can  be  loaded  per  10-hr. 
day.  With  three-horse  wagona  the  average  10-hr.  day's  output  on 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  waa  500  cu.  yd,  of  top  soil. 

Mr,  N.  Adelbert  Brown,  C.  E.,  of  Rochester,  informs  me  that 
an  elevating  grader  was  used  by  Thomas  Holihan,  in  grading 
streets  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  The  streets  were  60  to  75  ft,  wide 
between  property  lines,  and  36  ft.  Iietween  curbs.  A  traction 
engine  was  used  to  haul  the  grader,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in 
turning  the  engine  and  grader  between  the  walk  lines,  which  was 
easily  within  50  ft.  of  space.  "  The  efficiency  of  the  machine  was 
not  tested  fullt'.  due  to  a  lack  of  teams;  but,  when  teams  were 
available,  50  wagon  loads,  of  1^  cu.  yd.  each,  were  readily  loaded 
io  an  hour.     The  machine  was  satisfactory  in  stone  and  gravel 
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roods  and  stiff  clay,  but  in  light  sand  in  some  cases  refused  to 
elevate."  This  latter  is  true,  however,  of  all  elevating  graders 
in  uny  dry  sand  that  will  not  tnrn  a  furrow. 

Fred  T.  Ley  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  inform  me  that  ele- 
vating graders  were  used  by  them  on  electric  railway  work  in  cen- 
tral New  York  elate,  both  with  traction  engines  and  with  horses. 
They  averaged  400  to  500  eu.  yd.  loaded  into  wagons  per  grader 

No  matter  how  short  the  lead,  a  team  hauling  earth  from  a 
grader  must  pei'forra  a  large  percentage  of  waste  labor  following 
the  grader,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  adding  about  400  ft.  to  the 
"lead," 

It  is  necessary  to  spread  the  earth  on  the  dump  to  prevent 
stalling  of  the  dump  wagons,  but  by  using  a  leveling  scraper  the 
cost  of  this  item  can  be  reduced  below  the  cost  of  hand  leveling. 

In  Engineering-Contracting,  Apr.,  1906,  therte  is  an  article 
by  Mr.  Daniel  J,  Hauer,  giving  costs  of  elevating  grader  work  on 
7  railroad  Jobs.  The  limitations  of  the  grader  for  narrow  tbroi^h 
cuts  are  well  shown.  The  average  cost  was  as  follows  for 
an  average  "  lead "  of  800  ft.,  with  an  average  daily  output  of 
288  cu.  yd.  per  elevating  grader: 

Per  eu.  yd- 

Losdlng     ., |»,109 

HaulinB     ».121 

Dumping  and  aprBBdinj;  O.IKS 

Water  boj   0.002 

Foraman    ............... .~. .-...-...      O.DIO 

Total    V>.X» 

The  wages  of  the  grader  operators  were  $1.50  per  10-hr.  day; 
laborers,  $1.60;  two-horse  team  and  driver,  £4.60;  three-horse 
team  and  driver,  36.25.  The  $0,263  does  not  include  any  allow- 
ance for  interest,  repairs  and  depreciation.  This  is  probably  as 
high  a  cost  for  elevating  grader  work  as  will  be  likely  to  occur 
with  the  same  length  of  haul  and  the  same  rates  of  wages. 

Cost  of  Elevating  Qrader  Work  on  the  Belle  Fonrche  Bam. 
In  Engineering  Ncibb,  Apr.  2,  1908,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hanna  gives  the 
cost  of  work  during  li)00-07  on  the  Belle  Fourche  Dam,  South 
Dakota.  The  material,  consisting  of  a  heavy  adobe  clay  with 
occasional  layers  of  shale,  was  excavated  and  placed  by  graders 
ajid  wagons  and  by  steam  shovels,  cars  and  iocomotives  simul- 
taneously. The  cost  of  the  steam  shovel  work  is  given  in  Chap- 
ter XIIl. 

Two  Western  elevating  graders  of  standard  si^e  were  drawn 
by  18  horses  or  by  two  32  hp.  21-ton  traction  engines.  Material 
was  loaded   into  24   S-borse  dump  wagons,  cacli   liolding   I.l   ca 
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yd.  of  material  as  m«aBUred  in  place.  The  wftter-measure  ca- 
pacity was  1.6  cu.  yd.  The  average  length  of  hftul  was  appro<: 
imatcl;  1,300  ft.  The  material  after  l^tng  dumped  was.  spread 
with  a  6-horse  road  leveler  and  rolled  in  6-in.  layers  b;  a  21-toti 
traction  engine  and  road  roller. 

The  coBt  of  common  labor  was  (2.25  to  $2.50  and  of  horses 
SI. 15  per  day  of  10  hr.  Coal  cost  $10.50  per  ton  delivered. 
The  cost  as  given  in  the  accompanying  table  includes  superin- 
tendeoca  and  overhead  charges,  which  amounted  to  about  2.2  ot. 

TABLE  COST  OF  ORADEK  WOKK  OK  BELLB  FOUHCHE  DAH  EH- 
BAMKUBNT  FOR  19M  ANT>  1IH7. 

(ToUl  yardaca  for  both  jeut.  m.WO  ca.  jO.  Daily  lO-hr.  average  pot 
Srader,  5J6  cu.  yd.) 

Ooat  pm  ea.  yd. 

£lCB»til>|  — 

Lsbor    VM1 

Depreeiation  aod  repaln  B.OIT 

8upi>llei     0X03 

ToW   eiiavatim    JO.0T6 

Labor WJM 

Tvtal  tuaHog   tOJ26 

Spreading  — 


Total   apraadini fO.OlT 

Boiling  — 

Labor    IO.0M 

Deprecialion  and  repairs   D.OOS 

8app1k«    0.1)08 

ToUl  roHlng  JO.OSl 

Watering  — 

Labor    tO-OIl 

DepreciaUon  and  repairs  O.OII 

Supplies O-MB 

Total   watering   V-OX 

Grand,  totals  — 

L«bor  V>-2aa 

Deprecialion  and  repairs   I).D34 

Soppliei     O-ttaa 

.Totsl    I».2«5 

Out  of  Btripplns  a  Oravel  Pit.    George  Rathjens  in  £n^ 
neering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  19,  191Q,  gives  the  following: 
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During  the. month  of  September,  1909,  the  following  record  wM 
made  in  stripping  a  gravel  pit  in  the  Dakot««.  The  pit  in 
question  was  evidently  6t  glacial  origin  and  wis  covered  with 
a  umdy  loam,  there  being  a  nvunber  of  poclcets  of  varying  depths, 
the  maximum  about  10  in.  The  length  on  the  railroad  right  of 
way  ffas  3,000  ft.,  the  width  60  ft.  and  the  length  at  the  bacit 
2,000  ft.,  one  end  being  square  with  the  railroad.  The  contract 
called  for  stripping  a  width  of  250  ft.,  the  material  being  car- 
ried from  the  track  towards  the  back  of  the  pit  and  deposited 
in  winrowB  with  a  base  of  46  ft.  A  part  of  the  material  was 
used  for  grading  the  straight  storage  tracks  paralleling  the  mMn 
line,  the  pit  being  od  a  curve. 

The  outfit  consisted  of  1  Austin  grader,  S  1^  en.  yd.  dump 
wagons,  4  No.  2  wheelers  and  2  plows.  Two  more  wagons  could 
have  been  uned  to  advantage,  as  the  grader  sometimes  had  to 
wait  for  wagons. 

The  grader  usually  worked  a  atrip  or  line  about  3S0  ft.  long 
by  35  ft.  wide,  with  an  average  haul  of  about  160  ft.,  the  longest 
haul  being  220  ft.  Wheelers  were  used  where  pockets,  were  found. 
The  contractor  owned  his  teams,  but  teams  with  drivers  were 
worth  $5  per  day  when  hired.  Hay  and  other  feed  was  pur- 
chased from  nearby  farmers.  During  the  month  mentioned  tbe 
contractor  stripped  10,970  cu.  yd.  at  tbe  costs  here  given; 


>uiDi.  W»gon«: 

m  teuu,  H  di/a  at  tS  . . 


whef  lerfl,  11 
plow,  11^^  - 


earn  on  plow,  11  days  si  K  . 


1  muckFr,  2i  days  al  K  « 

1  corral  man,  ^  dayi  at  (2  U 

2  Austin  grader  drivon,  2t  days  at  t2.ZE  lOB 

Total    *!i.m 

*  Teami  on  paeb  operated  tlia  diTalar,  team  power  b<dn| 
the  on):'  power  uied. 

The  cost  is  almost  12^  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
.    The  total  time  was  28  days,  as   shown  by  corral   man's  pv 
but  2  working  days  were  lost  on  account  of  rain  and  2  on  ac- 
count of  dust.    The' expense  of  feeding  teams  atid  cost  of  repairs 
and  interest  are  not  Included. 
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Coal  Stripping  with  an  ElsTatiiiK  Orader.  Knginerring  and 
Contracting.  June  111.  11)18,  describes  the  metlioda  einjiloyed  in 
sl.rippinjt  an  t^D-HCTe  traek  (if  roal  land  in  KanssB. 

1'lie  coal  pruperty  ia  a  rM-tanj^ular  piece  of  land,  evtendlii); 
throughout  itti  full  letif^h  along  the  railroad  right  of  way.  The 
two  Bmall  preliminary  pits  taken  out  with  fresnoes  comprise  the 
corner  nearest  the  railroad  and  highway.  The  remainder  of  thia 
atrip  bordering  tlie  railroad  was  to  be  left  to  the  last,  when  it 
would  be  taken  out  with  an  elevating  grader. 

In  hia  plans  the  contractor  divided  the  remainder  of  the  tract 
into  live  lio.x-pits  about  7(H)  ft.  long,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
The  flret  of  tliese  box  pits,  to  be  stripped,  i»  72  ft  wide  at  the 
tap  and  60  ft.  at  the  botUMn.    The  next  pit  will  bottom  40  ft.' 


<;;^^^yiy<;:iim^^^j'^;i^^^ 


ftwAT  •>.7mM 


Fig.  5.    Diagram  of  Stripping  Operation. 

wide;  the  third,  75  ft.;  the  fourth,  40  ft.,  and  the  last,  running 
to  the  edge  of  the  property  under  leaee,  GO  ft. 

These  Ave  box-pits  will  not  be  stripped  in  cimtinuous  «ue- 
cpssion  but  alternately,  the  ti^o  inside  pits  (shaded  in  the  dia- 
(.Tam)  each  40  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  700  ft.  long,  being  left 
until  the  last,  ^^'hen  he  comes  to  strip  the  two  inside  pits,  bj 
using  a  longer  elevator  on  his  machine,  the  contractor  expects 
to  be  able  to  cast  fully  two-thirds  of  the  material,  which  will 
be  a  very  inexpensive  operation  and  will  reduce  his  yardage  co4t 
materially.     The  slopes  will  be  taken  out  eventually  with  fresnoes. 

The  average  cut  in  the  pit  now  being  stripped  is  16^  ft.,  n:ith 
a  maximum  of  21  ft.,  and  the  material  ia  a  very  toi^  gumbo 
and  hard  shale,  covering  35  in.  of  coal.  For  stripping  the  ccai- 
tractor  is  using  a  Western  standard  elevating  grader,  drawn  by  a 
Beeves  tractor,  loading  ilito  Western  l^^yd.  dump  wagons,  three 
horses  to  a  wagon.     The  cut  is  being  made  with  one  side  per- 
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pendicular  and  the  other,  toward  the  adjoining  box-pit,  with  a 
slope  of  ^  to  1.  He  finds  eight  wagona  the  proper  number  for 
economical  work  and  under  favorable  conditions  can  move  from 
750  to  SOO  cu.  yd.  of  material  in  a  9-hr.  day.  Three-horse  teams 
are  neceasary  because  as  the  pit  grows  deeper  the  load  must  be 
lifted  to  a  considerable  height.  The  wagons  work  both  ways  out 
of  the  pit,  there  being  a  dump  at  each  end. 

The  working  force  consists  of  an  engineer,  steerstnan  for  the 
tractor,  machine  man,  eight  drivers,  a  dump  man,  a  man  for 
the  water  team  and  a  corral  man.  The  machine  man  is  also  a 
blacksmith.  Repairs  are  made  on  rainy  days  when  posBihle.  The 
contractor  acts  as  his  own  foreman.  If  the  machine  man  is 
called  away  for  blacksmith  work  while  the  machine  is  operating, 
the  contractor  takes  his  place.  When  the  contractor  is  called 
away  the  machine  man  acts  us  foreman.  This  organization  works 
9  hr.  a  day,  from  7  to  12  and  from  1 :30  to  5:30. 

A  Trap  for  Loadinff  Cars  with  Dump  Wa.goiii  is  described  in 
£nj(ineen'«j7  and  Contracting,  April   16,   1019,  as  foltows: 

An  interesting  method  of  trap  loading  with  Western  dump 
wagons  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  an  8-mile  railroad  for 
tlie  development  of  silica  beds  near  Fowler,  Kans.     The  illustra- 


'    '    Fig.  fl.     Trap  for  Loading  Cars  with  Dump  Wagons. 

tion,  from  the  Earth  Mover,  nhows  the  method  of  loading  strip- 
ping material  which  was  used  for  ballast.  The  elevation  of  the 
hill  where  the  stripping  took  place  was  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  platform.  In  the  platform  was  a  trap  door  on  hinges,  so 
fastened  that  it  could  be  tripped  at  will.  The  wagons  from  the 
eleTating  grader  were  driven   successively   to  the   platform   and 
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dumped  ii]^  the  trap  door  wilhout  stopping  the  teams.  Aft*r 
PHch  load  hiid  lieeii  diHcharged  tlie  door  was  tripped,  letting  tlie 
material  fall  inlu  the  oar  below.  Such  an  arrangement  permits 
a  free  mwi'meiit  of  the  team  and  does  not  restrict  the  output  of 
the  elevating  grader. 

Elevating  Grader  on  Railroad  Wprk.  Mr.  J.  H.  Taft  presents 
some  interesting  data  of  the  methods  and  coat  of  operating  an  ele- 
vating grader  on  railroad  conBtruction  in  Engineering  News, 
.Sept.  10,  ini4.  The  use  of  this  machine  for  taking  out  railroad 
cuts  is  unusual,  as  local  cODiiitions  generally  do  not  permit  the 
use  of  such  an  outfit,  except  for  work  spread  over  comparativelj 
large  areas  and  of  shallow  depth.  Owing  to  the  rolling  character 
of  the  country,  consequent  long  hauls,  and  apparent  absence  of 
rock  or  stone,  the  contractor  decided  to  take  out  cuts  by  elevating 
grader  and  wagons.  The  excavation  altogether  amounted  to 
about  20,000  c  .  yd.  place  measure,  04%  of  this  amount  b^ing  re- 
moved by  machine,  tlie  remaining  6%  being  unfavorable  for  ma- 
chine work  liecause  it  was  either  root -bound  mirface  Hoil  or  high 
pieces  at  the  bottom  of  euts.  The  work  was  done  on  the  Halit 
and  Northern  Kailroad  in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

The  machine  uxed  was  an  Austin  elevating  grader,  hauled  by  a 
20.ton  steam  tractor.  The  wagons  were  t^-yd.  bottom-dump 
wagons,  drawn  by  3  mules  each.  The  outUt  was  supplemented 
with  a  light  grading  equipment  of  Fresno,  wheel  and  drag 
scrapers  used  in   places  inaccessible  to  the  grading  machine. 

The  material  was  a  stilT  clay,  hard  when  dry  and  plaetery  and 
sticky  when  wet.  Wet  weather  prevented  work  in  such  material 
and  the  grading  machine  co.td  not  be  used  during  the  greater 
part  of  November,  December  and  .January. 

A  cut  20  ft.  wide  was  too  narrow  for  the  machine  to  work  in, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  over-cut  the  prescribed  section  to  a  total 
width  of  30  ft.  Even  a  3n-ft.  cut  did  not  provide  sufficient  room 
for  loading  all  the  material  into  wagons  working  in  the  cut  when 
working  along  the  center  line.  Therefore  when  taking  out  the 
middle  third  of  the  width,  considerable  re-liandling  was  necessary, 
the  material  being  east  up  on  the  sides  by  the  machine,  and  later 
raked  down  by  slopers,  to  a  position  from  which  it  coul^be  again 
picked  up  and  loaded  into  wagons.  When  the  machine  was 
working  alone,  the  teams  were  used  on  light  grading  elsewhere. 
A  wagon  load  of  a  little  less  than  1  cu.  yd.  place  measure  was 
removed  for  each  6  ft.  the  machine  travelled.  Stones  embedded 
in  the  tough  material  were  caught  by  the  plow  point  and  caused 
severe  strains  to  the  whole  apparatus,  which  were  relieved  by  the 
shearing  olthe  bolts  in  tlie  plow  frames.  Many  hundreds  of  bolta 
were  broken  and  replaced  causing  many  unrecorded  delays  of  from 
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9  to  15  miD,  each.  The  total  time  of  110  days  during  which  the 
macbing  was  working  in  the  cut  {not  including  the  removal  o( 
about  4,1)00  cu..yd.  from  the  marl  pit)  was  claesiSed  aa  follows: 


Lacli  of  duplicate  ,_.. 
Delays  by  work  elH«wlit 


Gfnerol  rapsin   r. (  S 

Wet  groaai   43  H 

ToWl     49  U 

Total  delays   80  fill 

Uacbine  and  operslioD  S»  K 

Total  working  time  U»  100 

Consideriag  the  work  as  a  whole,  it  was  not  executed  uoder 
favorable  conditions.  Eliminating  the  item  of  wet  ground  from 
the  total  working  time  of  119  daja,  7Q  duya  were  consumed  in 
excavating  about  20,000  yd.,  giving  a  daily  average  of  about  260 
cu.  yd.  In  areas  that  were  not  bo  constricted  about  twice  thie 
oiitp.t  might  be  espected. 

'lie  daily  coat  of  operatione  was  as  follows; 
(A)    At  Working  Point 
Foreman  (member  or  firm)   t  (.00 


tsaM 


dix  dump-wagon  driiere,  at  $2  .. 
Two  dumpmen.  at  IC.25  


tnst 

Total  at  workinB  point  MM 

One  blacksmith  MOO 

One  barnman  at  $40  per  montb  and  board  S.flO 

One  cook  at  m  per  month  and  board  2-00 

Total    I'-ro 

Corral  eipeoBes  for  26  head  of  mule  Block  20.00 

ToWl  at  camp  VM 

Total  of  (A)  and  (B>   .■-■■- ri-OO 

For  insurance,  intereet,  depreciation,  etc..  Ift4% *M 

Brand  total  fSO-O* 

Aasuminjc  $80  as  a  fair  figure  for  daily  expenaea,  the  coat  of 

moving  260  cu.  yd.  per  day  waa  about  31  ct.  per  cti.  yd.     Board 
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with  lodging  in  camp  was  furniahed  the  men  at  C4.G0  per  week, 
whirh  was  practically  at  cost.  Corral  expense  was  based  on 
oata  at  04  ct.  p«r  Lmaliel,  loose  hay  at  t2^  per  ton,  and  straw  at 
$10  per  ton;  all  haulage  by  the  contractor. 

Tractori  for  Fulling  Oraden.  Prof.  A.  B.  McDaniel  in  Engi- 
neering Record,  July  31,  1915,  givee  the  comparative  cost  of  luiiig 
animals  and  gaMline  tractors,  for  pulling  elevating  graders. 
His  estimate  is  based  on  average  working  conditions  on  road 
construction  in  eomparatitely  level  country,  where  the  earth  is 
to  be  removed  from  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  center.  The  de- 
tailed estimate  and  cost  is  given  as  follows: 

OOMPAEATIVE  COSTS  OP  EXCAVATION  WITH  ANISIAL  POWEB 
AND  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 

Aninul  Power 
«««)  117.60 


.    ttt.60 


i  iinan,  M  t^M  . 


Depreciklion,  based  on  lO-yr,  lite  iM 

BcpaLn  iDd  geaersl  eipeDaca  1.30 

Total  Eeneral   eipenua    (4.50 

Total  cost  tor  10-hr.  day  *».«) 

Excavated  per  A%y   SDO  eu  yd. 

Coat  per  cu.  yd 1.75  ct. 

Oaatf  inc  OVkIv 

1  engisMr  t  B.M 

1  operator   •- S.OO 

IWal  labor  xoat  18.00 

Fowsr: 

Gasolioe.  30  gtl..  at  16  ct (4.60 

Cylinder  oil,  1%  gal.,  at  3G  et.  0.B4 

GreaHi.  t  lb.   ..---..-....-...-...-..--.■-.-.--.--..--.  0-^ 

Kcpaira.  wuU.  etc O.TB 

Total  power  ooat t  e.0« 

DepTKiation.  bawd  on  10-jr.  life'.'^.'.'l'i!.'!'.'!!'"!        4^00 
Repairs  and  general  expeiuas  l.CO 

Tola)  geaaral  eipeniei  : t  SM 

Total  coat  for  lO-hr.  day  Bii.OO 

E«Bvatcd  per  day   .'. tODOcn.yd. 

Coat  l«r  cu.  yd 1.2  ct. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  earth  along  the  road,  a 
the  making  of  cuts  and  fills,  dump  wagons  must  be  used. 
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a  haul  of  300  ft.,  one  elevating  grader  can  handle  five  l^fd- 
vagone,  and  one  additional  wagon  is  needed  for  each  100  ft. 
in  additional  length  of  haul.  If  the  cost  of  a  wagon  and  driver 
is  $5  per  10-hr.  day,  and  of  a  foreman,  $3  per  daj,  the  coat  will 
be  increased  from  about  8  to  12  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

A  New  Excavating'  Maahlne.-  Engineering  and  Oonlracling, 
Jan.  8,  1010,  deecrilMB  the  exi'avator  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  essential 
features  of  which  are  gang  plows  and  a  scoop.  The  machine 
plows  Sloven  furrowe,  0  to  12  in.  detf,  and  the  acoop  handles  56 
cu.  ft.  at  e^ch  trip.     The  machine  is  designed  for  loading  earth 


Fig.  7.     New  Type  of  Elevating  Grader.     Made  hy  L.  C.  Wood  1 
Co.,  .-Mden,  la. 

into  dump  wagons  in  railway  giading,  reservoir  dani  construc- 
tion, and  in  ditching  for  irrigatigu  and  load  work. 

It  is  operated  by  a  35-lip.  double  cylimler  traction  engine,  con- 
structed 'with  a  winding  drum  and  anchors  so  that  the  engine 
remains  stationary  while  the  excavator  is  in  operation.  The  ma- 
chine is  drawn  ahead  about  7  ft.  for  a  load  then,  wiihout  stop- 
ping the  engine,  the  acraper  is  unlocked,  fills  and  is  drawn  up  the 
track  and  dumped  onto  the  conveyor.  The  conveyor  discharges 
into  dump  wagona  at  either  side  of  the  machine. 

The  machine  is  8  ft.  wide  and  38  ft.  long.  It  weighs  about  12 
tons.  AlHjut  150  ft.  ot  i',iin.  steel  cable  is  i;spd  so  there  can  be 
several  loads  handled  without  moving  the  engine.     The  machine 
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is  drawn  from  place  to  plaee  behind  the  traction  engine.  It  ia 
read;  to  work  as  soon  bb  the  motor  on  the  machine  is  started, 
and  b^uB  loading  as  bood  bb  the  engine  is  UDbooked,  the  oablee 
hooked  together  and  the  engine  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  cable. 
The  small  motor  on  the  machine  furnishes  power  to  operate  the 
couTe;or,  to  control  the  plows,  to  steer  the  machine  and  to  raise 
and  lower  the  front  end  of  the  machine.  When  the  machine  is 
working  the  front  wheels  are  on  top  of  the  ground  and  the  rear 
ones  travel  behind  the  scraper  where  the  plowing  has  been  picked 
up.     The  machine,  therefore,  always  works  on  the  level. 

In  operation  one  man  is  required  on  the  machine  and  two  on 
the  engine.  The  engine  is  of  special  design  for  operating  the  ma- 
chine. Both  are  built  almost  entirely  of  steel  and  steel  castinge. 
The  machine  is  constructed  to  handle  very  hard  material,  such 
that  if  plowed  with  teams,  three  or  four  teams  would  he  required 
on  a  single  plow.  A  full  load  is  handled  in  20  sec.  and,  in  service, 
from  80  to  100  loads  are  handled  per  hour. 

A  Wagon  Loading  Trailer.  The  Insley  Mfg.  Co.  make  the  ma- 
chine shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  machine  is  hooked  to  the  back  of  a 
wagon  after  the  roadway  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roofer  plow, 
and  the  four-horse  plow  team  is  used  as  a  snatch  team  in  grading 


Fig.  8.     Wagon  Loading  Trailer. 

and  loading.  This  machine  will  load  6  wagons  of  l]^  cu,  yd. 
capacity  in  20  min.  and  should  average  24  cu.  jd.  per  hr.,  taking 
the  place  of   12   shovelers  and  loading  a  wagon   in   one-half  the 

Bncket-Elevator  Wagon  Loader.  A  machine  of  this  type  is 
made  by  the  George  Haise  Mfg.  Co.  of  New  Y.iik.  This  is  a 
bucket  conveyor  mounted  on  a  steel  frame  wagon   body  and  op- 
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crated,  b;  a  7^-hp.  motor  or  gasoline  togine.  The  machine 
.waighB  3000  lb.  and  is  designed  for  use  on  storage  pilee  and  in 
sand  and  gravel  pits.  Cost  data  on  its  use  in  handling  gravel 
-from  a  storage  pile  are  given  in  Engineering  and  Ctrntracting, 
May  18,  11117.  Comparative  test  of  this  work  by  hand  labor  and 
by  the  use  o(  the  loading  device  showed  the  following  remltsi 

Hand  labor. 

Loading  wagoue,  8  lsbor«rs,  3  yd.,  IS.OO  mln.  ®  t0.2S : (   13& 

.lASding  aulo  Irufk,  8  laboreia.  2'A  yd..  lO.W  miii.  @  WSS 415 

Coat  0[  auto  truck  @  tl.OO  per  hour  IW 


If: 


Loading  wagona.  !  Irtoren.  S  yd,,  4.8  min.  @  W.S  t  .040 

Lfwding  aulo.  truck,  2  laborers.  2H  Td.,  4.0  min.  ®  $0.25  .033 

Coat  of  auto  truck  @  Jl.W  per  hr OW 

Power  ®  W  ot.  per  cu.  yd .OIS 

Oil,  e""0.  Interest  on  iuTeslment  .010 

Cost  per  514  yd 10.177 

Coet  per  yd t  .032 

Coat  per  yd.  hand  labor  .184 

Coat  per  yd.  machine  .033 

Amount  BSied  pet  yd I0J5Z 

The  above  saving  is  entirely  exduBive  of  eupervision  and  orer- 

head  charges. 


Coo'jlc 

i  Bucket  Elevator  for  Loading  Wagons. 
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The  dig};ing  or  feeding  device  used  with  the  Haias  loader  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Loading  Haohiue  foT  Surface  or  Trndergrnund  Work.  A  load- 
ing machine,  specially  deaigneJ  for  underground  work,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Well  man- Sea  ver -Morgan  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, O.  This  machine  digs  loose  ore,  dirt  or  muck  by  a  con- 
tinuous scooping  process  —  the  material  being  taken  up  by  scoops 
or  buckets  on  an  endless  chain  elevated  and  dropped  into  a  hop- 
per which  feeds  to  a  conveyor  belt  which  in  turn  loads  into  a 
car.    The  scooping  mechanism  is  so  pivotM  that  it  can  dig  to  the 


Fig.   10.     Propeller   Feeding  Device  on  Bucket  Elevator  Loader. 

eide  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  machine.  The  ore,  however,  being 
delivered  to  the  conveyor  throii  'i  the  hopper,  reaches  the  car 
ijehind  the  loader  no  matter  at  what  angle  the  scoop  is  working. 
The  movemeit  of  the  scoops  is  continuous  —  not  reciprocating. 
The  machine  is  self-propel  led  nnd  is  ao  dimensioned  that  it  can 
easily  be  transferred  around  the  mine.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will 
load  at  the  rate  of  over  a  ton  a  minute  and  may  he  operated  by 
unskilled  labor.  While  designed  particularly  for  underground 
work,  the  loader  can  also  be  used  on  the  Eiurface  for  leading  coal 
from  piles  to  cars,  removing  piles  of  rock  and  sand  and  similar 
operations.     The  loader  is  fitted  with  motors  wound  for  2.t0  volts, 
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Fig.  11.    McDermott  Continuous  Loading  Machine. 


Fig.   12.     Scoop  Conveyor.  GoOqIc 
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D.  C,  pruviding  power  for  all  of  the  operatioDB.  >The  genera,!  di- 
tnenBioiiB  of  the  loadtr  are  as  follows: 

Maximum  overall  length,  15  ft,  0  in.;  maximum  height,  6  ft. 
6%  in.  with  buclcete  in  lowest  position;  maximum  overall  height, 
6  ft.  ^%  in,,  when  machine  is  in  operation;  maximum  overall 
width,  4  ft, ;  gauge  of  truck  wheels,  24  in.  Maximum  rated  ca- 
pacity with  full  buckets  is  1.75  tons  per  min.  and  the  average 
rated  capacity  is  45  tons  per  hr.  Tlie  weight  of  the  complete 
machine  is  8,000  lb, 

A  Scoop  Conveyor  for  Loading  and  Piling,  made  by  the  Fort- 
able  Machinery  Co.  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12. 
The  capacity  is  said  to  be  one  ton  per  minute. 


Fig.  13,    Undercutting  Method  of  Feeding  Conveyor. 

An  Undercutting  Bnc^t  Conveyor  Loader,  made  by  the  Barber 
Green  Co.  of  525  West  Park  Ave.,  Aurora,  111.,  is  shown  id  Mg. 
13. 

Bibliography.  "  Handbook  of  Construction  Plant,"  Richard 
T.  Dana.     "  Excavating  Machinery,"  A.   B.  McDaniel. 

■'  Elevating  Graders  on  Massena  Canal,  N.  Y.,"  Eng.  Netct, 
Dec,  15,  1808.  "Steam  Excavating  and  Grading  Machine,"  fnfl- 
Keice,  Aug.  15,  IBOl,  "  Engineering  Work  on  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,"  Eng.  A'ewJS,  April  23,  1»03. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
METHODS  AND  COST  WITH  SCRAPERS  AND  GRADERS 

Probably  some  form  of  log  drag  has  been  used  for  leveling 
ground  since  men  have  known  how  to  plow.  A  board  with  ban- 
dies served  the  purpose  of  the  log  drag  and  was  more  easily 
dumped.  From  this  was  evolved  the  buelt  soraper  to  which  were 
fitted  wood  sides  and  back  to  increase  its  capacity  until  it  became 
a  scoop.  This  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  steel  scoop  in  various 
forms.     For  long  hauls  the  scoop  was  fitted  with  wheels. 

Cables  and  tioisting  engines  were  used  first  to  assist  the  horses 
in  tilling  scrapers  and  after  that  for  moving  tbem  as  well.  This 
permitted  the  use  of  larger  and  heavier  buckets.  Thus  the  evo- 
lution of  tlie  present  dragline  excavator  can  be  traced,  step  by 
step,  from  tbe  early  horse  drawn  leveling  devices. 

From  the  tog  drag  also  evolved  the  leveling  scraper  or  earth 
hone.  The  largest  size  consists  of  a  long  blade  carried  in  a 
frame  on  four  wheels,  and  is  called  a  road  grader  or  road  ma- 

An  elevating  grader,  or  grader,  is  an  entirely  ditTerent  type  of 
maebine.  It  has  a  plow  that  delivers  the  earth  onto  an  inclined 
endless  belt,  as  shown  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Bnok  Scrapers.     Tbe   buck   scraper  was  originally  an  upright 


Fig.    1.     Buck    Scraper.     Width   48   In.,   Weight  'jB'tti;^!^' 
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board  about  S  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  bigh,  sbod  at  ita  lower  edge  witb 
iron,  provided  with  a  tongue  for  the  team  in  front,  and  a  phttf^mi 
at  the  rear  upon  which  the  driver  could  atand.  During  loading 
the  driver  would  stand  on  this  platform,  and  if  the  soil  was  at 
aU  tough,  one  or  two  more  men  would  add  their  weight.  Upon 
reaehing  the  proper  place  on  the  embankment  the  driver  would 
step  off  the  platform  and  tha  scraper  would  flop  over  or  dump 
automaticajlj.  A  buck  aeraper  of  this  size  requires  four  horses 
to  pull  it.  The  material  is  not  carried  b;  an;  acoop  or  bowl  as 
with  the  drag  scraper,  but  is  pushed  or  "  drifted  "  along  in  front 
of  the  blade.  The  modern  rood  machine,  in  which  the  blade  ■■ 
supported  by  a  framework  carried  by  four  wagon  wheels,  ia  a 
d«vie]opm«ut  of  the  buck  scraper.    So  also  is  the  smaller  leveling 


Fig.  2.    Tongue  Scraper. 
(Weight   120   lb.) 

Scrapers  in  Dlteh  Excavation.  From  Bngmeering  and  Oim- 
tracting,  June  23,  1009. 

The  simplest  tool,  beside  the  pick  and  shovel,  with  which  a 
treoch  or  ditch  can  be  c\cavated,  ia  a  scraper.  Id  narrow 
trenches  and  ditcbea  a  drag  acraper  ia  uaed.  Shallow  trencbea  can 
be  excavated  entirely,  excepting  the  trimming  up.  witb  a  drag 
scraper.  But  for  deep  trenches,  either  a  long  run  baa  to  be 
made  to  overcome  the  grade,  or  a  very  eteep  grade  has  to  be  as- 
cended with  the  loads.  This  naturally  makea  an  economic  limit 
for  this  work.  The  writer  has  uaed  drag  acrapers  for  trenching 
and  has  found  In  the  countiy  that  deep  trenches  could  be  exca- 
vated el^aply  b;  first  e:tcavating  from  4  to  6  ft.  with  drags, 
making  a  slope   on   the   sides  of   the   trench.     This   slightly    in- 
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crwiBea  the  yardage,  but  the  scraper  work,  with  a  ehort  run,  is 
dooe  at  a  low  coat,  and  by  sloping  the  top  of  the  banks,  much 
monc^  is  saved  in  the  sheathing  which  is  an  important  it«m, 
especially  when  timber  is  iffied. 

Fig,  2  shows  a  drag  scraper  called  a  tongue  scraper.  This 
seraper  is  made  of  wood  bound  with  metal  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  a  tongue  is  used  in  it,  while  with  other  drag 
scrapers  a  tongue  is  not  needed.  The  tongue  scraper  is  operated 
in  a  manner  similar  to  a  drag  and  although  it  can  be  used  in  a 
trench  to  adVHDtage,  especially  at  the  top,  yet  it  does  its  l>est 
work  in  shallow  ditches,  and  is  an  excellent  tool  for  cleaning  out 
trenches. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  Haslup  side  scraper,  manufactured  hj  the 
Sidney  ^eel  Scraper  Co.,  of  Sidney,  Ohio.     It  is  meant  entirely 


Fig.  3.    Haslup  Side  Scraper. 

for  ditch  work,  although  it  can  be  used  in  shallow  trenches.  It 
gets  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  shape  allows  it  to  go  out  the 
side  of  a  ditch,  instead  of  moving  along  in  the  ditch  and  go  out. 
at  a  runway  as  a  drag  scraper  has  to  be  worked.  The  side 
scraper  does  rapid  work  in  making  shallow,  narrow  ditches  and 
also  in  cleaning  out  ditches.  It  can  also  be  used  in  wider 
ditches.  It  is  made  of  metal  like  a  drag  scraper,  and  the  shape  of 
its  handle  facilitates  its  work. 

Unless  the  material  is  very  soft  or  sandy,  in  using  all  of  these 
scrapers  it  is  necessary  first  to  loosen  the  earth  in  the  trench 
or  ditch  by  plowing  or  some  other  means. 

Cost  Data  on  Use  of  Buck  Scrapers.  Geo.  J.  Specht,  to  whoae 
paper  on   earthwork   reference   was   previously  made,   used  buck 
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eerapera'in  moving  very  ItkTge  quantities  of  earth  in  bviilding 
l«v«la  and  in  digging  email  ntnals  in  CHlifomia  in  1882  to 
1864.  His  records  of  cost  are  the  most  complete  te  be  found  in 
pHvt.  Horsea  were  hired  hy  the  contractors  at  37.6  ct.  to  SO 
ct.  ^r  da;  per  head,  and  feed  coat  36  to  40  ct.  Chinamen  were 
Mtiplo^ed  as  common  laborers  at  $1.15  per  day,  and  white  la- 
borers  ad  drWers,  etc.,  rec^ved  the  same  plua  their  board,  which 
cost  40  ct.  a  ds7  for  food  alone.  Although  most  of  the  soil  was 
■fendy  loam,  four  to  eight  horses  were  hitched  to  a  plow  with  one 
driver  and  one  man  holding  plow. 

On  the  Upper  San  Joaquin  Irrigating  Canal,  which  was  cut 
into  a  steep  side.hill,  the  buck  scrapers  with  four  horses  attached 
traveled  400  ft.  in  making  a  round  trip,  and  went  loaded  down 
a  slope  of  about  I  in  4,  returning  uphill  empty  —  an  unusually 
lavorable  condition.  Mr.  Specht  says  that  95  round  trips  were 
made  in  9  hr.  by  each  bucic  scraper,  and  as  the  result  of  a  great 
B»»ny 'observations 'he  found  the  average  load  to  be  1..1  cu.  yd., 
althoiugli  as  high  as  1.64  cu.  yd.  in  one  case.  He  gives  128  eu. 
yd.  aa  the  average  daily  output  of  each  buck  scraper.  It  should 
be  obeerved,  however,  that  the  material  was  all  pushed  down  a. 
very  eteep  hill,  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  it  took  G.7 
mill,  to  majce  a  round  trip  of  400  ft.,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  speed  of  70  ft.  a  minute,  including  stops.  This  is  ao  extra' 
ordinarily  slow  that  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  believe  tiiat 
the  actual  speed  wb«  greater,  but  that  each  load  was  very  much 
smaller  than  given  by  Mr.  Specht.  Mr.  Specht  gives  the  follow- 
ing data  of  cost  for  Nov..  1882;  27^4  ^^ye  worked: 


S-hcFBC  plgw  (wiCli  2  mw}  . 
4-hor5e  plow   (with  2  m^n) 
4-hor»  tiuclt  acr«p«r  (with 
I-borae  drag  Bcrsper   (whh 

29U  dsjs  M  P.W> , 

1B14  days  at    7.00 

1  iiisnt...*0»      days  at  |6.B0 

OklDeMi   Ubo^rt    ..1 

m      d«j9  at    IJH) 

4M.0O 

U.m  CO.  Id.  exovuled  >t  : 

bDoklEwper.  blacksmiUi  and  hoatler).. 

"SJS 

NoTK. —  The  drag  scrapers  were  used  to  bring  part  of  tbo 
material  up  from  the  bed  of  the  canal  and  delivar  it  to  the  buck 
scrapers;  and  in  doing  this,  where  the  round  trip  traveled  by  a 
drag  scraper  was  225  ft.,  the  output  of  each  drag  was  18  cu.  yd. 
in.  0  Itr.,  which,'  it  should  be  observed,  was  an  exceedingly  low 
output.  Eteducting  material  moved  hy  drags,  we  see  that  still 
each.bviiril  scraper  looved  130  cu.  yd.  in  9  hr. 
.;ThB  .foregoing    was   for    November,    1382,    but   the    following 
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JsKuary,  42^1  cu.  yd.  vere  Bioved  in  22  d&fa  »,t  about  tlia 
same  rate,  although  there  was  a  cost  of  about  ^  ct.  more  per 
cu.  yd.  for  plowing  aud  1^  ct.  more  per  cu.  ;d.  for  additional 
Chiriese  labor,  preeuinabl]'  for  grubbing  roote  and  trimraiag 
elopee,  although  not  so  stated. 

In  Fehruar;  some  hardpan  was  encountered,  adding  still  an- 
other 11^  ct.  per  en.  yd.  for  powder,  etc.,  distrU>uted  over 
the  80,000  cu.  ;d.  moyed  that  month. 

In  the  year  of  1884  Mr.  Specht  built  levees.  Material  was 
largely  sandy  loam  with  some  adobe,  and  the  "  lead  "  was  about 
70  ft.;  90%  of  the  material  was  drifted  up  a  I  in  4  elope,  using 
buck  scrspere.  The  first  70,000  cu.  yd.  was  moved  at  the  rata 
of  5S  cu.  yd.  a  day  per  buck  scraper;  the  slow  rate  being  due 
largely  to  inesperience  of  contractors.  L&teT  the  same  contractors 
moved  294,000  cu.  yd.  at  the  rate  of  90.5  cu.  yd.  per  buck  scrapw 
a  day.  The  first  month,  when  the  levee  embankments  were  being 
started,  the  cost  was  about  10  ct.  per  cu,  yd.,  but  the  second 
month,  when  the  levees  had  grown  higher,  the  cost  was  about 
12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  rent  and  teed  of  horses  we  have  assumed 
at  91  a  day,  and  wages  of  labor  and  board  at  >1.50;  but  Mr: 
Specht  fails  to  state  the  number  of  men  and  rate  of  wages,  giving 
sum  totals  only,  and  we  may  be  slightly  in  error  in  making  this 
last  assumption. 

Drag  Sorapen.  A  drag  scraper,  or  scoop,  or  "  slip,"  or 
"  slusher,"  is  a  steel  scoop,  not  mounted  on  wheels,  for  scooping 
up  and  transporting  earth  short  distances,  and  is  drawn  bj  a 
team.  Occasionally  a  small  scraper  drawn  by  one  horse  is  used, 
but  not  BO  economically.  The  ordinary  No.  2  "  drag "  weighs 
about  100  lb.  and  can  be  pulled  full  up  a  3  to  1  slope.  While  the 
listed  capacity  in  some  catalogues  is  as  high  as  7  cu.  ft.  for  a 
No.  1  and  in  other  at  S.5  en.  ft.,  and  for  a  No.  2,  4.5  to  5  cu.  ft., 
actual  measurement  will  quickly  show  that  such  listed  capacities 
are  excessive,  except  upon  the  assumption  that  the  scraper  is 
heaping  fullr  and  even  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
earth  is  loose,  and  about  20%  must  be  subtracted  from  the 
loose  volume  to  get  measurement  in  out.  Trautwine  OTerlooked 
the  shrinkage  item  and  assumed  the  listed  capacities  to  be  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  many  of  the  loads,  even  in  ordinary  soil,  are 
not  full  loads-,  and  frequently  in  stony  or  rooty  soil  the  load  is 
lost  by  accidental  dumping  l>efore  the  embankment  is  reached. 

Trautwine'a  table  of  cost  is  based  on  loads  of  0.2  cu.  yd.  place 
measure!  which  is  al>out  double  the  actual  average),  and  he 
estimates  a  speed  of  ISO  ft.  a  minute  with  16  ft,  added  to  the 
lead  for  turning  around  —  although  too  small  an  allowance  fiw 
short  leads.    The  actual  speed  is  about  220  ft,  a  mlnnte,  and  the 
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lost  time  in  loading  and  dumping  (which  Trautwine  entirelj 
^rerlooks)  is  )s  to  )4  a  niiDut«.  As  evidence  of  the  falsity  of 
'  Trautwine'a  aismnpUons  we  need  but  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  impoeeible  to  move  220  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.  with  one  scraper 
as  given  in  hie  tables  on  a  40-ft.  "  lead."  The  author  has  never 
Been  an  average  of  one-third  that  amount  maintained,  and  hie 
records  at  coat  of  moving  60,000  cu.  yd.  of  "  easy  gravel "  (lit- 


Fig.  4.    Drag  8eraper  Made  by  American  Steel  Scraper  Co., 

Sidney,  Ohio. 

No.  1.  Capacity  7  cu.  ft. 

No.  2.  Capacity  5  cu.  ft. 

No.  3.  Capacity  3  eu.  ft. 

tie  plowing  required }  show  that  the  average  output  per  scraper 
was  62  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.  with  a  lead  of  50  ft.  and  embankment 
8  ft.  above  bottom  of  pit.  Under  the  same  conditions  where 
■stiff  clay  waa  moved  the  output  was  40  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.  pei' 
scraper,  where  20,000  cu.  yd.  were  moved. 

KUwood   Morris   found   the  average   capacity  pi  the  iwooden 
'scraper  used  in  his  day   (1841)  to  be  0.1  cu.  yd.  ^IkWiM^Bure, 
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and  he  allowed  ,1.33  miu.  lost  time  in  loading  and  turning  each 
round  trip,  and  aSBUmed  a  speed  of  140  ft.  a  minute..  The  a'o- 
thor'e  experience  agrees  substantia  11  j  with  hii  in  ail  but  the 
speed,  which  the  author  llnds  to  be  60%  greater.  -It  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  err  in  eetiinates  of  speed  on  short  hauls,  where 
t«am8  are  continually  stopping  for  one  thing  or  another.  White 
actually  walking,  unless  the  drivers  loaf,  the  speed  of  acrspeFB 
is  almost  as  great  as  wagons. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  data 
given  by  Mr.  Morris  are  still  usable  although  nearly  RO  years  old. 
His  original  paper  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the.  Franklin 
■   Institute  in   1841. 

In  working  drag  scrapers  on  the  ordinary  short  leads  there  are 
usually  3  teams  traveling  in  a  circle  or  ellipse  of  alwut  150  ft. 
circumference,  so  that  each  team  has  about  50  ft,  to  itself, 
which  is  none  too  much.  One  man  loads  the  scrapers  as  they 
go  by,  and  each  driver  dumps  his  own  scraper.  It  is  evident 
that  with  a  "lead"  of  only  25  ft.,  the  actual  hsul  from  pit  to 
dump  is  75  ft^  yet  for  a  lead  of  25  ft.,  Trautwine  assumed  the 
low  allowance  of  15  ft.  more,  instead  of  50  ft.  for  manceuverlng 
the  teams.  The  aetual  loads  of  drag  scrapers  average  for  tough 
clay  ^4o  cu.  jd.,  for  gravel  ^  cu.  yd.,  and  for  loam  ^  cu.  yd. 

ILailway  Work  with  Scrapers.  Bearing  out  the  author's  ex- 
perience may  be  cited  that  of  J,  M.  Brown  (see  Trans.  Iowa  8oc. 
of  Engineers,  1SS5).  In  building  a  railroad  embankment  (Iowa) 
2  ft.  high,  20  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  borrow  pits  at  the  side  to  the  center  of  the  till  was  33  ft. 
Large  drag  scrapers  holding  4  cu.  ft.  of  earth  when  full  but  3  cu. 
ft.  of  %  cu,  yd.  on  an  average  were  used.  Each  team  made  a 
trip  in  1.-^  minutes,  and  CO  cu.  yd.  moved  per  scraper  was  a  good 
10-hr.  work. 

One  plow  was  used  requiring  at  times  one  team,  at  times  two 
teams  (average  1.5  teams),  loosened  360  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.  One 
man  to  every  two  scrapers  was  required  to  toad  them,  and  one 
man  to  every  six  scrapers  to  dump  them.  There  was  one  fore- 
man to  each  of  these  gangs.  [N,B. —  The  author's  experience  baa 
generally  been  that  one  man  is  needed  to  load  these  scrapers,  and 
no  man  is  required  to  dump  them,  the  driver  doing  that;  but  it 
is  generally  well  to  figure  in  another  man  to  every  three  teams 
to  be  used  in  grubbing  small  roots,  etc.]  Thus  with  a,  33- ft. 
"  lead "  Mr.  Brown's  experience  was  that,  including  foreman,  it 
costs  10  ct.  per  cu,  yd.,  wages  being  15  ct.  per  hour  for  men 
and  35  ct,  for  teams  with  driver.  To  this  he  recommends 
adding  3  ct.  for  each  added  33  ft.  of  "  lead  "  which  is  erroneous, 
the  error  arising  from  his  failure  to  see  that  the  "k*t  team 
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time"  in  loading  and  dumping  is  no  more  for  a.  lead  of  100  ft. 
than  for  a  lead  of  33  ft. 

Diking  wltn  Scrapeis.  In  diking  aeveral  milea  of  a.  creek  the 
writer  kc^t  careful  reeord  uf  the  cost  of  excavating  6S,500  cu. 
yd.  of  BOndj  gravel  measured  in  cut  token  from  the  bottom  of 
the  dry  creek  bed.  This  material  was  excavated  by  1,040  team- 
daye  (with  driver)  and  000  luan-daya  of  10  hows  each,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $S,OO0,  wages  being  $3,50  a  day  for  teams  with  driver  and 
$1.50  for  moi,  which  is  equivalent  to  B  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Drag 
ecrapers  were  used,  three  In  a  "string"  traveling  in  a  circle 
about  150  ft  around,  although  the  "lead"  was  but  SO  ft.  The 
bottom  of  the  creek  was  60  ft.  wide  and  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
about  2  ft.,  the  material  tieing  placed  in  dikes  on  each  side,  the 
top  of  the  fluisbed  dike  being  9  ft.  above  the  bott«m  of  the 
finished  channel.  About  5  acres  of  brush  were  cleared  from 
the  banks  but  not  grubbed.  There  was  one  scraper  holder  to 
each  string  of  three  teams,  and  one  plow  team  to  every  6  or 
7  scrapers.  Each  scraper  averaged  SZ  cu.  yd.  excavated  pwr 
day,  BO  that  each  plqw  averaged  about  400  cu.  yd.  per  day, 
and  including  plow  teams  the  average  output  per  team  was 
S3  cu.  yd.  per  day. 

^  In  diking  another  creek  the  material  encountered  was  a  rather 
stiH  clay  which  was  plowed  with  a.  heavy  single  team.  The 
finished  channel  in  this  case  was  only  15  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  and 
the  top  of  the  finished  dikes  was  6  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the 

.  channel.  The  "lead"  was  only  20 'ft,,  but  the  teams  traveled 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  three  in  a  string,  describing  a,  circle  or 
ellipse  190  ft.  in  circumference.  With  540  team-days  (including 
driver)  and  620  man-days,  wages  as  before,  20,100  cu.  yd.  were 
moved  at  a  cost  of  14  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  4.6  ct.  being  for  labor  and 
fl.4  ct.  for  teams  and  drivers.  To  this  were  added  0.5  ct.  for 
tools,  0.5  ct.  for  sundry  expenses,  and  3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for 
foremen,  making  a  grand  total  of  13  ct,  per  cu,  yd..  The 
foreman  item  would  not  ordinarily  exceed  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  but 
in  this  case  freqpent  rainy  spells  flooded  the  creek  bed  and 
stopped  work,  during  which  time  the  foreman's  pay  went  on. 
Kot  includiog  plow  teams,  the  output  per  drag  scraper  team  was 
37  cu,  yd,  per  day. 

The  very  same  gang  later,  under  another  and  better  foreman, 
moved  15,000  cu.  yd.  of  clay,  at  the  rate  of  48  cu.  yd.  per 
scraper  per  day,  and  including  plow  teams,  of  which  there  was 
one  to  every  six  scrapers,  the  output  was  38  cu.  yd.  per  team-day 
of  10  hr.  There  were  8  men,  beside  drivers,  for  every  10  teams, 
so  that  the  cost  was  6.25  ct.  per  cu,  yd.  for  team  work,  3.16 
ct.  for  labor,  1  ct.  for  foreman,  and  0.5  ct.  for  tools  and  sundries, 
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making  a  total  of  nearly  14  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  better  this  output  in  stiff  clay,  for  the 
liorBen  and  men  all  worked  with  energy. 

Id  excavating  2,100  cu.  yd,  of  gravel  in  a  road  cut  to  a  depth 
of  about  32  in.,  the  top  8  in.  being  frozen,  12  men  and  8  teams 
on  drag  ecrapera  and  plow  were  engaged  S  days  of  10  hr.  The 
haul  was  no  to  75  ft.  The  output  was  50  cu.  yd.  per  scraper- 
day,  and  44  cu.  yd.,  per  team-day,  including  plow  t«aiBB. 

Based  upon  the  author's  experience  we  have  the  following; 

Cost  Rule  for  Drag  Sorapers.  To  find  the  cost  per  ctt.  yd. 
of  average  earth  (^  cu.  yd.  per  load)  moved  with  drag  gcrftpers, 
add  together  the  following  items: 

^-hour's  wsgea  of  team  with  driver  and  plowman  for  plowing. 

^-hour's  wages  of  te^m  with  driver,  lost  time  loading,  dump- 
ing and  extra  travel  in  turning. 

^•hour's  wages  of  laborer  loading  scra^rs. 

j^-hour's  wages  of  team  with  driver  for  each  100  ft.  of  "  lead," 
for  hauling. 

With  wages  at  30  ct.  per  hour  per  man  and   15  ct.  per  horae 
this  rule  becomes:    To  a  fixed  cost  of  18  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  add  6.7 
ct.  for  each  100  ft.  of  "  lead."    Fairly  tough  clay,  hard  to  load, 
will   cost  one-third  more,   whereas  easy   sand   or   loam   will  coat  ^ 
bne-third  lens. 

Lead  in  ft,  sorap«r-lu'. 


■trslgbt  line. 


sntcr  of  fiU.   ia   • 


Coit  of  Eicarating  a  Cellar  with  Drag  Scrapert.    Engineering 

and  Contracting,  Jan.  27,.  1009,  gives  the  following.  The  follow- 
ing costs  are  for  cellar  excavated  in  stiff  clay.  The  depth  of  the 
excavation  was  4^  ft.,  the  building  being  ■30%s:33  ft.,  with 
an  angle  5  x  Ifl  ft.,  cut  out  of  one  corner.  The  number  of  cubic 
yards  was  155,  The  costs  given  include  the  expense  of  trunning 
up  the  sides.  The  clay  was  plowed  and  then  excavated  with 
drag  scrapers,  the  excavated  material  being  dumped  on  the  sides 
of  the  bank.  At  first  two  teams  were  used,  and  an  extra  man 
for  loading  the  acrapers.  When  most  of  the  material  was  exca- 
vated only  one  ecraper  was  used,  and  one  of  the  three  men  was 
put  to  work  dressing  down  the  sides  with  a  pick.  A  runway 
excavated  for  the  acrapers  to  enter  the  pit  contained  ^,(^. yd., 
making  in  all  1S8  cu.  yd.  ':.'■■ 
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The  coat  mu  aa  follows : 

U  hr.  Uun  vitli  driver  it  GO  ot tl2^ 

Tl  hr.  UbaroT  at  15  cl 10X11 

ToUl    fGS-M 

The  cost  per  eu.  jd.  was: 

Town  work tD.2e» 

Labor   0.068 

Total  per  cu.  rd 10.337 

This  cost  could  have  been  reduced  by  working  three  scrapera 
in  ttte.gang  instead  of  two.  and  then  one,  and  bj  amploying  an 
extra  man  to  keep  down  the  eidea.  With  only  two  scrapers  the 
pace  of  the  teame  was  alow.  This  is  shown  hj  the  fact  that  only 
l.SS  cu.  yd,  of  material  was  moved  bj  a  scraper  per  honr,  when 
at  least  3  cu.  yd.  should  have  been  excavated.  Then  with  only 
two  scrapers,  there  were  times  when  only  one  scraper  was  at 
work  when  plowing  was  being-  done.  With  three  teams  the  pace 
would  have  been  much  faster.  It  would  also  have  been  possible 
to  ha^ve  worked  one  team  overtime  and  thus  have  had  most  of 
the  plowing  done  when  it  would  not  have  interfered  with  tiie 
regular  work  of  the  scrapers. 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  should  have  been  from  3  to  5  ct.  less 
thui  it  actually  was. 

Cost  of  Qradlng  a  Eallroad  Sidlnff.  The  following  cost  in 
connection  with  a  lead  refining  plant  at  Grasselli,  Ind.,  are 
taken  from  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Mar.  12,  1913.  About 
one  mile  of  railroad  grading  was  necessary  for  the  trackage 
serving  the  plant.  All  the  material  was  sand  and  was  handled 
by  slip  scrapers.  Very  little  plowing  was  necessary.  The  length 
of  haul  averaged  about  200  ft.  and  the  maximum  haul  was  about 
400  ft.  The  teams  and  scrapers  with  driver  were  paid  35  ct. 
per  hour.  Common  laborers  received  $1.76  per  day  of  10  hr. 
The  work  was  done  between  March  T  and  April  38.  The  average 
number  of  teams  per  day  was  0.8. 

BxCavaUan.  eu,  yd ; IG.OS 

Total  Ub«r  ecM  tl.866.00 

A  "Dirt  Booker"  for  Maklnff  Hilt  Over  Karihy  Qronnd. 
Engineeriny  Record,  July  3,  1915,  gives  the  following:  For 
making '  fllla  across  marshy  ground  in  connection  with  Idaho 
Btate  rood  work,  a  device  called  a  "  dirt  bucker,"  is  used.  It 
consists  of  an  ordinary  fresno  scraper  fitted  to  the  forward  end 
of  a  frame  eupport«d  on  two  wheels  in  the  rear,  similar  to  that 
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of  a  "  ha  J  bucker  "  sncli  as  used  un  western  <  ronchcH  for  moving 
hay  from  the  lield  to  a  stacker.  The  material  ia  pushed  ahead  of 
the  team  by  the  frame  in  making  fills  across  wet,  marshy  places 
too  soft  to  hold  up  the  horHes.  The  dirt  is  first  dumped  at  the 
end  of  the  fill  and  the  "'  inieker "  is  eimpty  used  for  pnahing 
it  ahead,  taking  the  place  of  dump  men.  According  to  Edw&rd 
S.  Smith,  Idaho  State  highway  engineer,  it  has  proved  very 
elTective  and  economical, 

Qtadlnr  Across  Slonghi  with  a  Fnsb  Scraper.  The  following 
is  from  an  article  by  L.  V.  Martin,  appearing  in  Bngineering  and 
Contracting,  May  7,  1919.     During  the  past  6  years  it  has  been 


Fig.  5.     Pushing  the  Grade  with  a  BulldoBer. 

the  writer's  task  to  grade  across  a  large  number  of  pot  holes, 
sloughs  and  peat  bogs,  over  which  it  was  impossible  to  drive 
teams.  These  have  varied  from  a  few  feet  in  length  to  a  length 
of  3,000  ft.  in  one  extreme  case.  During  this  work  the  writer 
has  made  some  deductions  as  to  costs  and  methods  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  contractors  and  engineers. 

The  most  common  method  of  procedure  is  by  what  is  termed 
bull-dosing  or  pushing  the  grade.  This  method  is  particularly 
Mapted  to  sloughs  containing  standing  water  and  to  short 
stretches  of  bog.  The  grade  for  this  work  should  be  carried 
from  40  to  60  ft.  wide  at  the  base;  or  in  the  case  of  striding 
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water  to  a  minimom  widtii  of  40  to  46  ft.  at  the  water  level. 
Wagons  or  scrapers  are  dumped  as  close  to  the  edge  as  it  ia 
posaible  to  drive  the  teams  and  the  dirt  is  then  pushed  ahead 
bj  the  bulldoBcr,  as  shown  in  the  illuatratiim.  A  good  operator 
on  the  bulldofier  can  handle  the  dirt  from  5  to  6  teams  on  an 
average  haul  of  500  ft.,  and  more  as  the  length  of  haul 
increaeei.  With  a  good  operator  little  time  is  lost  over  a 
straight  haul  on  good  ground.  The  outfit  ehuwn  was  pushing 
for  five  No.  ^  wheelers  on  a  400-ft.  haul.  A  heavy  stead}'  team 
is  required  to  handle  this  pusher.  The  actual  coat  per  j'ard 
over  straight  haul  dirt  with  a  good  operator  should  uot  exceed 
2  ct.  per  yard,  and  maj  even  run  below  this.  Unless  dirt  can 
be  sent  both  ways  from  the  cut.  however,  or  the  (511  is  long  enough 
to  use  the  full  outfit,  an  elevating  grader  is  not  worked  at  full 
capacity  and  the  extra  cost  per  yard  on  this  account  will  be 
raised  to  perhaps  S  ct.  additional  as  a  maximum. 

The  outfit  ahown  in  the  picture  was  a  home-made  affair  con- 
sisting of  the  front  wheels  of  a  dump  wagon,  a  straight  telephone 
pole  8  in.  at  the  butt  and  20  ft.  long,  and  a  push  board  braced 
as  shown,  shod  with  a  3-in,  by  ^^-in.  iron  edge  on  the  bottom. 
It  was  so  made  that  the  pole  with'  board  attached  could  be 
removed  in  a  few  minutes  from  the  wheels  and  loaded  on  a 
wagon.  Theae  outfits  can,  however,  'be  bought  from  any  road 
machinery  firm.  Thie  method  i«  much  iuperior  to  and  cheaper 
than  the  old  one  of  having  shovelere  at  the  end  of  the  grade 
pushing  the  dirt  off  with  a  shovel. 

The  TVeano  Seraper.  The  ecraper  shown  in  Fig.  6  embodies 
several  features  in  its  construction  that  have  made  it  a  favorite 
tool  for  scraper  work  on  the  Pacific  Coaet.  The"  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  device,  aside  from  itg  general  shape,  compared  ^ith  the 
ordinaiy  drag  scraper,  is  the  arrangement  of  shoes  or  runners 
on  which  it  travels  when  empty.  This  'scraper  waa  probably 
first  made  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  wheooe  its  name. 

In  loading  and  when  traveling  loaded  the  scraper  travels 
on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  which  is  mad£  very  heavy,' being  a 
plate  of  ^-in.  plow  steel,  having  no  runners  in  the  shape  of 
projecting  plates  or  strips.  In  dumping,  the  scraper  is  raised- 
by  the  rear  handle  until  it  rests  on  the  traveling  shoes  so  that 
the  load  apiUfi  back  under  the  edge  of  the  bowl  which  is  raised 
off  the  ground  as  shown.  By  varying  the  height  to  which  the 
handle  is  raised  the  opening  under  the  edge  may  be  made 
almost  any  height  from  an  inch  up  to  the  full  opening  abowu; 
this  possibility  is  of  particular  value  in  leveling  work,  aioce 
the  load  can  be  distribijted  in  a  layer  of  almost  any  desired* 
tfcickntes.    A  rope  is  euetouorily  fastened  to  the  handle..  This 
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is  used  to  prevent  the  scraper  from  dumpii^  prematurely,  (ud 
is  allowed  to  drftg  when  not  in  use. 

The  bowl  fills  more  rapidly  if  drawn  aoroas  the  furrows  than 
if  hauled  longitudinall;  with  them.  The  sizes  and  capacities 
are  given   in   the   aceompanyiiig   table.    The  actual   capunties 


Vig.  6.    The  FresDO  Scraper. 

given  are  for  work  in  average  «artli  on  uphill  or  level  hauls. 
The  loads  are  often  from  50  to  100%  greater  on  downhill  hauls. 
No.  I  scraper  ie  generally  used,  and  requires  four  horses  or 
mules. 

FRESNO  SCRAPERS 
L«Dg11i  ot  _   Oapacitr 


Na.  3  ^^  3.E  12  e.36  SGO 

Bulcs  for  Coit  with  Tresno  Scrapers.  The  ordinary  four-horse 
fresno  scraper  has  a  bowl  13  in.  high,  18  in.  wide  and  5  ft.  long, 
giving  a 'struck  measure  capacity  ot  slightly  more  than  8  cu.  ft.; 
but  in  almost  any  soil,  eicept  dry,  running  sand,  the  earth  will 
heap  up  6  or  8  in,  above  the  top  of  the  bowl,  and  will  extend 
quite  a  distance  beyond  the  front  of  the  bowl.  One  carefully 
meaeured  freano  load  of  clayey  earth  contained  10  cu.  ft.  of 
loose  earth,  which  compacted  to  16^  en.  ft.  when  rammed  In 
4-in.  layers  in  a  boi.  Several  other  large  loads  gave  almost 
the  same  results  after  being  hauled  100  ft.  over  a  level  road. 

Hr.  Geo,  J.  Bpecht  has  stated  that  on  a  downhill  haul,  loads- 
will  average  36  cu.  ft.  and  occasionally  run  as  high  as  44  eu.  ft. 
However,  this  could  only  occur  with  light,  damp  soil  and  aa  A 
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downhill   piilt  where  much  iiut«rUI   could  be   drifted   &hekd  of 
the  freBQo  Bcraper.    Wo  have  never  meaiured  any  loads  of  that 

On  level  hauls,  or  on  uphill  pulls,  It  is  not  ordinarily  lafe  to 
count  on  more  than  J^  cu.  yd,  (meaiured  in  cut)  per  load,  al- 
though under  favorable  eonditiona  the  average  load  may  b« 
26  to  60%  greater,  while  under  nnfavorable  condition!  it  m^ 
be  25%  less. 

If  the  delays  in  loading  and  dumping  are  excluded,  the  team 
can  be  counted  upon  to  travel  about  200  ft.  per  minute.  -  It 
requires  some  room  in  which  to  manteuver  scrapers  of  any  kindi 
DO  matter  what  method  of  handling  the  teams  i*  adopted. 
Hence  one  must  not  measure  the  average  distance  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  center  of  the  cut  to  the  center  of  the  ,dll.  and  call 
that  thb  average  haul,  for  that  ia  the  average  "  lead,"  which  is 
considerably  shorter  than  the  actual  haul. 

In  average  earth  the  daily  output  is  as  follows  when  the 
load  averages  ^  eu.  yd. 


■■  LMd  "  la  ft. 


40O    . 


We  hare  never  measured  any  fresno  loads  that  had  been 
hauled  as  far  bs  400  ft.,  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  fresno 
loads  hauled  that  distance  would  average  as  much  as  ^  eu.  yd., 
due  to  the  tuBs  that  occurs  en  route. 

Coat  Snle.  To  find  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  average  earth 
(!6  '^'  yd,  per  load)  moved  with  freano  ecrapers,  add  togethet 
the  following  items: 

^-hour's  wages  of  2'hoTBe  team  with  driver  and  plowman  for 
plowing. 

yjchour'a  wages  of  4-hor8e  team  and  driver,  lost  time  loading 
and  dumping  fresno,  and  extra  travel  in  turning. 

l^o'hour's  wages  of  4-horHe  team  and  driver  for  each  100  ft. 
of  "  lead  "  for  hauling.  The  "  lead  "  ia  the  distance  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  center  of  cut  to  center  of  fill. 

With  wages  at  30  et.  per  hr.  per  man,  and  16  ct.  per  hr.  per 
horse,  this  rule  becomes: 

To  a  fixed  cost  of  10.5  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  add  3  ct.  per  100  ft. 
of  "  lead."  ..  - 
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For  tough  clay  add.  ODe-third  to  this  cost  and  tor  easy  sand 
or  loam  deduct  one-third. 

Each  driver  is  assumed  to  toad  and  dump  his  own  fresno. 

Cort  with  PrMnoB  in  AriEona  and  Cost  of  Trimming:  Slopes. 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  2,  1907,  gives  the  following; 
The  following  is  an  example  of  fresno  scraper  worii,  done  in 
Arizona  in  1884,  under  one  of  the  editors  of  this  journal'.  The 
scrapers  were  used  in  grading  a  railruad  bed,  the  cuts  t>eing 
10  ft.  wide  and  the  emijankments  S  ft.  wide.  The  road  was 
narrow  gage.  Thirteen  miles  of  roadbed  were  graded,  the  yard- 
age moved  being  70,000,  or  5,400  cu.  yd.  per  mile. 

The  eontraetor  managed  his  own  woric,  having  only  foremen 
in  charge  of  the  various  gangs  directly  under  him.  One  man 
kept  Uie  time  boolts,  attended  to  the  commissary  and  also  acted 
as  bookkeeper.  In  this  way  the  general  expense  account  was  a 
small  one.     The  wages  paid  were  as  follows; 

Time  keepa.  fSO  per  montb  sod  board, 
roremiin,  |3  per  ll>-hr.  Aa.y, 
Foremin.  K.W  per  10-hr.  dmy. 
DrI-ers,  tl.1»_pn  lO-hr.  day. 
Laborers,  Jl.TB  per  ll>-hr.  d»y. 

The  men  were  charged  75  ct.  per  day  for  tnard.  The  horse 
feed  was  hauled  hy  the  contractor's  teams  from  his  own  ranch, 
and  he  estimated  that  the  entire  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
a  horse  per  day  averaged  75  ct.  This  makes  a  charge  for  teams 
as  follows: 

4-hor8e  fresno  aeraper.  learn  and  driver  M.TS 

2.horse  dray  acraper,  team  and  driver  ..................  3.35 

4-horBe  plow,  team  aod  two  meo .\.... TOO 

B-hoTBC  plow,  team  and  two  men  tn 

The  charge  for  the  plow  includes  an  allowance  of  50  Ot.  per 
day  for  the  use  ot  plow  and  repairs. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  a  six-horse  plow  to  break  the  first 
foot  of  earth,  but,  after  reaching  that  depth,  a  four-luirse  plow 
did  the  plowing  easily.  The  work  consisted  of  shallow  cuts,  not 
over  6  ft.  deep;  but  one  cut,  about  1,000  ft.  long,  was  IS  ft. 
deep.  More  than  half  the  roadbed  was  embankment,  ranging 
from  5  ft.  to  30  ft.  fill,  the  average  being  from  6  to  10  ft.  high. 
The  contractor  hauled  the  material  from,  the  cuts  into  the  em- 
bankments when  the  lead  did  not  exceed  200  ft.;  beyond  that 
di^ance  he  wasted  the  material  from  the  cuts  and  Irarrowed 
for  the  embankment  at  hi»  own  expense.  He  considered  this 
cheeper  than  to  haul  it.  No  record  was  kept  of  this  extra  yard- 
age, fis  be  was  paid  for  the  cross  section  quantities,  as  though 
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he  had  made  the  hauls.  Fig.  7  shows  the  manner  of  nutking 
an   embankment   10  ft.  high. 

The  ditches  are  plowed  on  each  side  of  the  emhankment  leav- 
ing a  berm  between  the  ditch  and  the  toe  of  the  elope.  The 
scraper  is  loaded  in  one  ditch  and  pulls  onto  the  embankment 
keeping  straight  ahead,  crossing  the  ditch  on  the  other  side  and 
turning.  Then  etaiting  back  and  taking  another  load  the  opera- 
tion la  repeated.  For  an  embankment  10  ft.  high,  this  gives  a 
"lead"  of  about  40  ft.,  and  a  distance  to  be  traveled  for  each 
.load  of  lOO  ft. 

The  eimount  of  earth  pushed  ahead  in  such  a  short  distance  is 
very  large,  but  the  haul  is  always  uphill  for  the  load.  Each 
team  has  its  own  men,  the  scrapers  not  being  operated  in  gangs 
aa  with  wheelers  and  drags,  but  in  separate  runs  side  fay  side, 
and,  by  so  doing,  a  certain  pace  can  be  set  and  maintained, 
aa  the  foreman  can  see  at  a  glance  when  all  the  scrapers  are  not 
being  loaded  at  one  time. 


Pig.  7-     Shape  of  Embankment  Bnilt  with  Fresno  Scrapers. 

The  driver  loads  and  dumps  his  own  scraper,  which  effects 
B  decided  saving  in  loading .  and  dumping,  as  compared  with 
wheel  Bcrapers.  A  rope  on  the  end  of  the  handle  pakes  this 
operation  easy,  the  scraper,  being  balanced  on  the  two  arch  springs 
in  front,  dumps  as  soon  aa  the  lever  is  lifted.  It  rides  in  this 
position  to  the  pit,  and  then  a  jerk  on  the  rope  throws  the  pan 
back  on  its  bottom  ready  for  loading. 

The  driver  handles  his  four  horses  thus:  The  two  outside 
horara  have  a  "  jockey  stick  "  tied  to  their  bits,  and  each  horse's 
bridle  ia  fastened  to  the  adjoining  horse's  bridle  by  a  short, 
strap  or  raw-hide  string.  The  two  reins  are  each  divided  into 
two  lines,  one  line  going  to  each  horse's  bridle,  the.  lines  from. 
one  rein  going  to  one  outside  horse,  and  to  the  second  outside 
horae  from.  it.  Thus  the  left  hand  rein  pulls  the  left  hand  out- 
side horse  and  the  right  hand  inside  horse,  those  two  guiding, 
the  other  two  by  the  bit  straps.  The  right  hand  rein  controls 
the  other  two  horses. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  shape  the  embankment  to  the  dotted 
lines  as  a^wn  in   Fig.   7,  but  the  scrapers  heaped   up  the  dirt 
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as  ehown  by  the  heavy  1iiie«,  a,nd  left  it  so,  until  the  dreasing  up 
gang  finished  off  the  roadbeit 

On  the  highest  embankments  the  Fresno  scrapers  -could  not  be 
worked  in  tupping  off  the  embankmentH  to  good  advantage,  owing 
to  the  climb  neceesarj  to  be  made  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
to  the  top  of  the  bank,  so  drag  acrapers  were  used  for  this 
work.  Since  no  separate  record  was  kept  of  this  drag  scraper 
work,  it  will  have  to  be  included  with  the  work  done  b;  the 
fresno  scrapers. 

The  cost  of  the  work  was: 

Pot  en.  yd. 

OenOTDl  eiMiiH   1.003 

Plowing     .020 

Serapers    .060 

Dreuing   T«dbed    .006 

Total    cost    J.078 

At  6  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  the  fresno  work,  this  means  05  cu.  yd. 
moved  per  scraper  per  day.  If  allowance  is  made  for  foreman, 
which  is  included  in  the  cost  of  5  ct.,  this  yardage  would  be  in- 
creased to  about  106,  This  amount  would  be  further  increased  if 
the  drag  scraper  work  could  hav«  been  separated,  and  If  the 
additional  yardage  wasted  from  the  cuts  had  been  measured. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some  time  is  lost  by  the  fact 
that  plowing  cannot  go  on  as  the  scrapers  are  working,  when  the 
latter  are  handled  in  the  manner  described.  Hence,  when  a 
"  plowing  "  is  cleaned  np,  the  scrapers  must  be  moved  to  another 
section  that  has  be«n  freshly  plowed. 

A  point  of  interest  was  the  method  of  dreseiog  up  this  work. 
Only  one  man  with  a  pick  and  shovel  was  used  on  the  job.  He 
did  the  work  necessary  on  the  slopes,  although  by  careful  plowing 
these  were  brought  doWn  in  good  shape  as  the  cuts  were  exca- 
vated. He  also  shaped  up  the  roadbed  in  the  cuts  when  the 
ecrapers  left  small  places  that  it  did  not  pay  to  bold  teams  to  do. 
All  the  rest  of  the  dressing  work  was  done  by  a  foreman  and 
three  drag  scrapers.  They  took  out  any  excess  material  left  in 
the  cuts  and  smoothed  over  the  bottom  whenever  possible.  They 
leveled  the  embankments  down  to  the  proper  grade,  and,  if  more 
material  was  needed  on  the  bank,  they  brongbt  it  up  from  the 
Bide  ditches,  see  Fig.  T. 

A.  man  with  some  little  instruction  can  become  very  expert 
im  dressing  a  roadbed  with  a  scraper  in  this  manner,  'He  holda 
tlie  drag  scraper  at  various  angles,  cutting  off  high  places  and 
filling  up  low  places  as  desired.  This  trimming  work  cost  ^  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  of  material  moved  and  not  quite  a  ^  ct.  per  «q.  yd. 
of  roadt«d.    About  ],g  of  this  coat  was  for  the  man  using  a  pick 
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and  flhovel  >nd  not  quite  %  wbb  for  the  forHDMi  nlio  nwDipulated 
the  scraper. 

This  cost  of  trimming  Ib  quite  low.  It  will  compare  very 
favorably  with  trimming  done  by  b  road  machine  and  other 
leveling  apparatus.  As  compared  with  trimming  done  by  hand 
on  railroads,  it  is  from  ^  to  ^  cheaper. 

Coit  Data  on  Eallway  Work  la  Kezloo.  The  actual  cost  of 
work  to  the  contractor  on  the  Cananea  Rio  Yaqul  and  Pacific 
Rj'.  in  1907  was  studied  b;  the  companj''s  engineers  under  ' 
Howard  Egleston.  From  the  results  of  their  findings,  reported 
by  him  to  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  16,  1911,  the  fol- 
lowing is  abstracted: 

Camp  No.  2,  which  made  the  best  showing,  had  ideal  freano 
work.  With  the  exception  of  a  shallow  cut  of  280  meters,  it  was 
all  embankment  work,  varying  from  nothing  to  a  maximum  of 
about  B  ft.,  all  material  being  taken  from  borrow  pita  alongside. 
The  work  of  Camp  No.  3  was  similar,  except  that  part  of  it  con- 
sisted in  a  fill  throt^;b  swampy  ground  which  had  to  be  built 
with  wheelers.  Camp  No.  1  worked  in  a  high  embankment  tak- 
ing material  from  borrow  pits  at  the  bottom  of  the  em- 
bankment. 

The  mules  used  were  all  Northern  animals.  Among  the  idle 
teams  shown  in  the  table  are  included  for  each  camp  from  two 
to  fouv  horses  used  by  the  camp  foreman  and  corral  boss. 
While  by  no  means  idle  these  animals  could  not  well  be  charged 
to  any  of  the  productive  outfits.  Mexican  drivers  were  used,  and 
with  training  they  handled  the  teams  well,  but  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  them  steadily  at  work. 

All  grading  on  this  Mexican  work  was  done  by  force  account, 
the  contractors  receiving  a  percentage  of  the  cost  to  pay  them 
for  super intendency.  The  contractors  executed  the  work  as  they 
thought  best;  they  furnished  such  machinery  as  they  thought 
desirable,  and  the  company  paid  them  rent  for  the  same.  They 
fumiahed  all  animals  needed  at  a  fixed  rate  of  hire  per  day. 
The  commissary  was  managed  by  them  on  a  percentage. 

The  accompanying  tablet  are  figured  in  Mexican  mon^.  In 
comparing  prices  given  with  similar  items  in  the  states  these 
items  should  be  cut  in  two,  as  the  Mexican  dollar  equals  only 
60  ct. 

Wages  AU  Oul/tts.  Camp  Foreman  S200,  Grade  Foreman  9160, 
Corral  Boss  $120,  Blacksmith  $200,  Harness  Makers  $160,  Cook 
$90,  Cook's  Helper  $60,  Teamsters  $100,  Watchman  $80  per  month. 
Camp  laborers  $1.75,  Grading  laborers  $1.76,  Fresno  and  wheeler 
driver  $2.60,  Plow  drivers  $4,  Plow  holders  84  day,  Carpenters 
$8  per  day. 
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DistilbutioD  cu.  m. 

Poremangliip     W.M 

Oeiural  cafflp.  «KpeTU««  OS 


Moving  dirt 
Fraigtuing 


wHgoDs  iiBd  buckboard  .vi 

tO.TS 


Total  coet  per  cu.  ;d^  U.  8.  mone;  . 

Ko  fliploBives  ueed. 

Work  coDButed  of  b«tli  cut  and  enAankment. 

Avenge  amount  dirt  moved  per  day  per  treano.  26.34  cu.  m. 

31  ploHB  used  one  day  at  60  ot t  IS.ft) 

'220,TS  [resnos  used  one  day  at  50  ct.  U0.3g 

I  Blip  used  one  daj  at  BO  ct .BO 

0  wbEelsra  used  one  day  at  SO  ct M 

II  wagons  need  one  day  at  tl.Oft  JSM 

Total  cost  hay  and  barlejv  »8T0.«0  -i-  TIB  team-dsTS  gives  cost 

of  feed  per  team-day,  P-M.  or  per  anlnuU-da;.  61  ot,  Uail- 
.caa  money. 

Team  days  working  G93 

Team  daya  idle  - lH 

Team  day»  total    liS 

Team-  hire  per  day   tl.SO 

Team  feed  p«  day  1.22 

T^m  oust  p«r  day  t3.0! 

GRADING  BY  OUTFIT  NO.  2 
Earth  bandied  10.13S  cu.  m.    IIT  bead  slock.  . 

ForetnaDsbip     |0.0! 

General  camp  elpeose  J3B 

Plowing     ,08 

Moring  dirt    2J 

Preighting    . 


» .wagons 


nckboard  . 


Total  coat  per  en.  jd.,  U.  S.  money fO.lS 

No  tooae  or  aolld  rook  on  this  work. 
No  explosives  used. 

All  embankment  except  280  cu.  m.  Bballow  cut. 
Tbe  higher  wageg  paid  prior  to  10th  Inst,  would  increase 
coat  only  124.12,   not  enoogb  to  alter  rale  per  cu,  m.    It  is. 

Idle   teai-daya    2M.B 

37.6  plowB  uaed  one  day  at  60  ct t  2a.K> 

i  Wkboard,  10  wa^niV^  mo,  »t  mM  '."',','.'.',','.'.'.'.      IttM 

Total  leamdaya    877.B 

=   Work    tram-dayB S61.0 

Total  coet  of  hay  and  hariey.  J1.0«S,76  ^  gTT.B  team-dayi  , 
gives  cost  of  feed  per  team-day.  (I.IS,  or  per  animal-day,  .  r ' 
S»<i  ct.  Meiicaa  money.  '^ 
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OI  teuu  woiking  W&  were  on  |doin. 

or  ICBDiB  workinc.  71%   were  on   Iresnos. 

Ot  t«Bmi  vgrkinf  T%  were  on  wuons  rrelihUuB. 

Team  hin  per  d.r   |1,80 

Feed  per  dsy  1.19 

Tot#i  ~b!» 

AverigB  dmys  work  par  (reano-tesm,  42.86  ou.  m. 

ORADINO  BY  ODmr  MO.  3 
Earth  Handled  5.837  co.  m.    7T  Head  of  Slook 

Poremanahip     (0.03S 


Ctpar 


Freighting    J)M 

Bentals  wagoois  and  whtielan  .Ml 

Idle    aoimsb    .AM 

ViSa 
Total  coat  per  cu.  ji.,  U.  8.  monej  WJO 

Ooat  of  haodline  dirt  per  cu.  m.,  J>33  ct.  Mexican  money. . 

No  loose  or  eolld  rock  on  thie  work. 

Altfrnating  eul  and  embankment. 

Aierage  amoaat  dirt  maved ,  per  da  J  treans  and  wheeler, 

ao'plowe  osed  one  daj'  at  SO  ct t  U.M 

U1£  treanoa  uaed  one  daw  at  BO  oi.  ES.1E 

I.Selipa  used  one  day  at  EO  ct.  1.15 

23  wheelers  used  one  day  at  M  ol U.fO 

6  wacoDH  used  one  day  CraighlinE  at  tl.OO tM 

Total  cost  haj  and  barley,  »«.W  -f  481"4  team-days  giyoa 

cost  of  feed   per  team-day.   ll.M,   or  per  animal-day,  Cf  ct. 
Ueiican  money. 

Team  daja  working  310.1$ 

Team  daya  idle  100,50 

Team  days  total  4S1.!6 

Team  hire  per  day  |1.9n 

1  team  feod  per  day  1.34 

Team  total  ooat  per  day  W.H 

A  cu.  m.  is  equal  to  1.31  cu.  jd,.  so  the  ooat  of  this  work 
expreesed  in  cu,  fd.  is  Tfl.6%  of  the  cost  here  ^ven- 

A  Low  Coat  of  Treino  Work,  Walter  N.  Frickstad  in  Engineer- 
ing o/ad  Contracting,  Nov.  3,  I9D9,  gives  the  following:  The 
usual  practice  ie  to  operate  fresno  scrapera  in  rune  of  three  to 
eight,  according  to  length  ot  haill.  A  laborer  to  load  usually 
works  with  each  run.  But  in  light  ditch  work  frequently  each 
team  works  independently  and  the  driver  loads  his  own  scraper. 
Except  in  finishing  a  bank,  or  in  other  special  cages,  the  driver 
dumps  his  own  load. 

The  fresno  is  generally  limited  to  a  haul  of  200  or  300  ft., 
though  of  course  the  nature  of  the  contractor's  available  equip- 
ment frequently  modiHeH  that.     It  requires  less  time  and  lalH>r 
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to  load  and  unload  than  does  a  wheeler,  but  the  expense  of  the 
two  extra  horses  balances  those  items  when  the  haul  exceeds 
200  or  300  ft.  It  is  especially  useful  on  highways,  on  light 
railroad  work,  on  irrigation  and  drainage  ditches  where  the  cut 
makes  the  bank  ur  is  wasted,  and  for  loading  large  cuts. 

As  with  all  methods  of  excavating  earth,  the  output  varies 
widely  according  to  the  conditions.  The  writer  has  records  rang- 
ing from  28  to  130  eu.  yd.  per  scraper  per  day.  The  cases 
given  below  are  fairly  typical,  however.  The  first  four  cases 
relate  to  work  done  by  contract  on  the  Truckee  Supply  Canal, 
lor  the  Keclamation  Service,  near  Wadsworth,  Nev.,  in  1904.  In 
these  cases,  the  wages  of  drivers  and  laborers  were  32  per  8-hr. 
day,  rent  of  horses  $10  per  month,  being  about  40  ct.  per  working 
day,  pins  40  ct.  for  feed.  A  fresno  and  hamess  is  counted  at 
10  ct.  per  day,  plow  and  harness  at  20  ct.  AH  camp  and  gen- 
eral expenses  are  excluded,  and  no  deduction  is  made  for  proSt 
on  men's  board.  Board  was  76  ct.  per  day,  including  days  of 
idleness.  All  working  day  are  of  S  hrs.,  but  the  horses  were 
driven  accordingly. 

Following  is  a  record  made  under  most  favorable  conditions, 
in  January,  .1904.  Weather,  clear  and  cold;  soil  dry,  breaking 
readily,  being  loam,  sand  and  clay  in  irregular  beds;  earth  moved 
from  ditch  to  make  the  base  of  both  banks  of  canal,  extreme  lift 
being  about  10  ft.;  a  small  amount  of  earth  hauled  as  much  as 
200  ft.! 

Foreman,  16  days  U  t*,60  (67.50 

l.horio  tmuo  HDd  driver,  S4  days  »t  (6.30. M5.M 

e-bar^e  [ilow,  driver  and  holder,  13  days  at  «>  n'lVI 

Iiibor.  clearinr,  helpiag  plow  holder,  elc.,  JO  dayn  M  V-- 
Labor,  loading  aoraperB,  32  daje  at  ti  

Total,  10,219  cu.  yd PB3.70 

Deducting  $38  as  the  cost  of  clearing,  the  cost  per  yd.  was  7  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  It  shows  122  cu.  yd.  moved  per  scraper  per  day,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  average  would  have  l)een  130  cu.  yd,  had 
all  hauls  over  100  ft.  been  eliminated.  Owing  to  careless  dump- 
ing, however,  and  the  resulting  large  amount  of  sloping,  the  final 
cost  was  much  larger  than  shown  here. 

The  second  case  is  typical  of  a  large  cut,  being  the  approach 
to  a  tunnel  It  covers  December  1003  Tanuary,  February, 
M      hApl       dptfMy   1904  th      generally  clear  and 

Id  pt  f  m  d  Ap    1       d   M  y;    soil  dry , solid 

It       d      be    1        wh    h  w     Id  p  I    h  gh        scraper;  average 

f  mpl       d   8  f  fi    t  tw    m     th        ft  rwards  12;  excava- 

t  d    h  11      t    m       t  60  ft        th  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  on 

1  w      d       mat      al  wa  ted      to  g  1  h  b  I  w    much  of  it  00  ft. 
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below  gitie  of  canal;  most  of  material  hauled  downward  about 
30  ft.  horixoQUIly  lOO  to  200  ft.  Actual  wages  Tari«d  from 
tbean  Sguree,  eepeciall;  plow  driver  and  holder,  but  are  held 
unifomi  for  compariiioii. 


4-hone  fnsno  and  driver.  hlSZ  dsj*  at  tS.30  S.ailM 

t-bone  plow,  driver  and  holder,  74  daya  at  17.40 U7.NI 

E-harHi  plow,  driver  and  holder,  47  dan  at  t»  '. 4E3.M 

I^bor.  toading.  eatimated  240  days  at  t2  480.» 

LAbor,  thmins  and  miaFeUaneous,  estimaled  184  daya  al  (2     3«S.oa 
Labor,  hefijiDK  ptoir  holder,  aalimated  BO  daya  at  t^  IM.OO 

Total   J1,SM  en.  jd tS,Bl«.20 

This  ie  almoit  exactly  00  cu.  yd.  pet  freeno  per  day  at  a 
coat  of  12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  ThiB  cut  was  not  considered  to  have 
been  well  managed.  Six  or  more  foremen  were  in  charge  aite- 
cesaively,  and  the  work  dragged  noticeably.  Other  similar  cute, 
better  managed,  averaged  65  to  70  cu.  yd.  per  eeraper  per  day. 

Following  is  a,  record  of  extremely  difficult  conditions.  The 
earth  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  atone,  iu  all  aizea  up  to  G  cu. 
ft.  The  greater  part  of  these  had  to  tie  taken  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  embankment.  The  material  was  hard  to  plow  and  harder  ' 
to  load.  It  was  all  used  in  making  the  banks,  mainly  on  one 
aide,  with  little  longitudinal  haul. 

F<(renian,  1641  daii  al  K  I  4».B0 

4-hDrae  frei>nos,  61.5  days  at  15.30  325.K 

2-hone  ■teneboat.  11.!  days  at  C6S  '"" 

4-hDne  plow,  etc.,  t£  days  al  fJM  

6-horte  plow.  6,2  daiB  at  |9 

Labor,  loadiDC  ecrapere  and  itoneboat,  76.2  days  at  »... 

ToUl.  3,800  cu.  j-d.  ..- T |B«3.8S 

Supposing  the  11.2  stonehoate  to  have  been  equal  to  3% 
fresnoB,  this  would  give  58.5  cu.  yd.  per  day  pet  fresno.  The 
cost  would  be  about  17^  ct,  per  yd.  This  work  was  well 
directed,  and  showed  a  surprisingly  high  yardage  for  the  force 
employed,  but  the  long  haul  accounts  for  it. 

Following  is  a  record  that  illustrates  the  elTect  of  haul, 
Weather  was  dry  and  cold,  soil  dry  sand  and  silt;  haul  averaging 
600  ft;  foreman  the  same  as  the  ainive. 

Foreman,  18  daya  at  »  f     B4.00 

4-hane  freano  and  driver,  170  davs  at  tS.30 WI.00 

4-harBB  plDV,  driver  and  holder,  9  dars  at  17.40  MM 

Labor,  43   (protablr  ^2  loadiix  uid  tf  flniahing)  at  12.  gS.OO 

Total,  ESS  cu.  yd.  per  fresEO  per  day  tUlS.BO 

Following  is  a  more  itemized  record  of  work  during  April, 
May  and  June;  1900,  near  Fallon,  Nev.,  by  Government  forces, 
on  an  irrigation  xanal.  Weather  hot  and.  dry ;  soil,  mainly  com- 
pact sand,  with  some  gravel,  loam  and   hard  clay;   ditch  about 
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20  ft.  n-ide  on  the  bottom,  slopes,  1  lo  I,  bank  7.5  ft.  above 
gradeH,  b  to  l'2  ft.  wide  on  top,  lotntioti  geiierHlly  alung  u  Hat 
Bidebill;  banks  generally  made  from  cut,  but  one  hill  had  &  cut 
of  20  ft.  and  the  material  was  wasted  beyond  a  5U-ft.  berm  or 
hauled  200  ur  300  ft.  to  reinforce  the  banks  across  the  adjoining 
depressions.  Another  short  hill  was  hauled  an  average  of  ISO 
ft.  either  way.  The  right  of  way  waa  cleared  of  light  brush, 
and  berm  plowed  before  building  banks,  the  slopes  were  carefullj 
trimmed,  and  the  bottom  finished  to  grade  stakes.  The  working 
day  was  8  hr.  The  small  amount  uf  finishing  labor  shows  how 
well  that  work  can  be  done  by  scrapers. 

Poreman     I    101.00 

Sub-toreman    4.0O 

4-h(iris  freeno  diivsn,  M.SS  89141 

Scrsper  h<4der8,  12.25   Mijll 

6-hor»e  plow  driier.  |2.75  e2M 

Plow  h(5dor,  K.7B  KM 

Laborers,   cleaning,   floiBhiDV,   VZ.25 107 

HOTBBB    (hired),  m,S33  dsy   M.a 

fl.6GO.0S 

Cu.   yd.    eicavaled    Sl.«8 

Ou.  yd.  per  Bcrapcr  da; KJli 

Following  is  the  July  record  of  the  same  outfit,  on  a  piece 
of  ditch  with  less  haul  and  less  deep  cutting.  Labor  was  scarce, 
very  unsatisfactory,  many  teams  were  idle  each  day,  and  the 
foreman  was  away  on  a  spree  for  the  first  twelve  days.  Ap- 
pended also  is  a  complete  record  of  the  camp  expenaeB,  all  of 
which  are  chargeable  to  this  work.  The  latter  indicate  how 
total  expense  may  differ  from  field  or  excavating  expense. 
Eicaistlng  Eipenne : 

IS  days  foreman  at  )  12 .50  per  mo I     6TJI) 

34  days  Bnb-foremsn  at  1S6  per  ino WIXI 

BB41i  dasa  thorae  (resno  dri.er  at  I2.2B  7S8.1* 

1  day!  Ahorse  (resno  driver  at  «.2B  4.E0 

1  days  4-borB«  toDEue  acraper  driver  at  12.25  9.0O 

1%  daTs  SboroF  tongue  «crap«r  driver  at  t2.X  ....  3.*3 

IIS^S  davB  Bcraper  bolder  at  (2.26  2«8.88 

43U  days  e-borse  plow  driver  at  tJ.TS  Il>.e2 

13V,  dajB  6-hor«  plow  holder  at  (2,75  119.«a 

1\  dajB  2-horBe  toogue  scraper  hoMer  at  12.26  ....  ».« 

l,m  dajB  hortes  at  331,4  et M3.W 

ti.oe6,Ei 

EjicaYalion    (abont),  SO.OOO  en.  yd. 

TT .:..     .;_- US -J      ,_r    ..»j. 

I    4-lMirae  Jroano. 
ro'ogoB  Ecra 
Iniahlnr) 

Hanaging  Force; 
Frintenden 


I.  yd.  per  d 
loluded.  »8  their  wor 


13  dayi  auptrlntendeiit  at  (1^  per  n 
1  montb   tlmelK 


I.  unable 
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2«U  dajB  Uacksmilh  at  13  

*     f<^ 

4M  dar>  second  cook  at  140  

K.99 

I3\4  daye  labor  at  |S.K   

iiKKn 

iy.  daya  4  home  frtight  t«amBler  al  t2.2S 
IT  days  4'liorse  freight  teauBter  at  ^50 
Vh  dBfB  !-hor«  fre^hl  teamater  at  |2.££ 
3M  dajs  horSBB  at  S^  cl 

i3l:S 

X  •  Idle  horBCB  includBB  vorldug  Bbwk  on 
days,  boing  aki  dajB. 

eoDdayB  and  bi^- 

Deduct  board  of  men  at  75  ct.  per  day,  except  Superintendent 
and  kitchen  force,  about  $730. 

Another  contractor,  in  the  spring  of  1906,  excavated  125  to  130 
cu.  yd.  per  day  per  fresno.  The  exact  record  of  labor  ia  not  at 
hand,  but  it  can  be  approximated.  The  soil  was  sand  and  tight 
loam.  The  cut  generally  made  the  banks.  The  ditch  was  lur- 
row,  and  ranged  from  6  to  1^  ft.  deep,  from  bottom  grade  to 
top  of  bank.  Scrapers  worked  singly,  going  down  one  bank  and 
up  the  other  alternately.  Each  driver  loaded  and  dumped  his 
own  Bcraper,  except  one  finishing  scraper.  A  two-horse  plow, 
without  holder,  loosened  the  earth  for  10  to  12  scrapers.  The 
contractor  paid  $2.25  per  day,  and  worked  8  hr.,  while  others 
near  by  paid  $2.00  and  worked  10  hr.  He  therefore  had  the 
best  men  available,  and  forced  both  men  and  horRes  to  their 
limit.  He  w:is  fully  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  have  done 
no  better  by  working  10  hr.  per  day.  The  excavation  cost,  in- 
cluding practically  all  the  finishing,  for  125  cu.  yd.  per  fresno 
per  day  might  be  computed  as  follows  for  a  maximum: 

4  borBBB,  (rcano  and  dri.er  |6J0 

1-10  of  1-horse  iriow  and  drlier  at  fS.K  0.39S 

1-lB  of  loader    0  225 

1-10  of  foremaa  at  It  0.4n 

Total  per  aersper  day    tG.32 


The  Oakland  ZeTolTing-Bncket  Scraper,  l^nj^ineerttiji  "Seiea, 
Oct.  21,  1915,  gives  the  following:  A  novel  scraper  developed 
from  the  fresno  type  is  beyig  marketed  by  the  GraveS'Spears 
Road  Machinery  Co.,  of  Oakland,  Calif.     Four  sizes  are  made-p 


L  6.,  6-,  7-  and   8-ft.   buckets. 
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A  long  steel  bucket  or  bowl  is  pivoted  in  a  stiff  ateel  frame 
whicli  is  carried  oh  shoes  forward  and  wheels  at  the  rear. 
The  driver  rides,  loading  and  dumping  witli  a  foot  lever.  He 
does  not  have  to  pull  tiie  bucket  back  into  place,  as  it  revolves 
e,nd  locks  when  it  comes  into  loading  position.  For  grading  it 
can  be  held  at  any  angle  desired.  This  scraper  sells  at  from 
$75  to  $200.  rt  is  claimed  that  one  G-ft.  Oakland  scraper  will 
move  more  earth  than  two  5-ft.  treano  scrapers. 


Fig.  8.    Revolving  Bucket  Scraper. 

Wheel  Scrapers.     The  following  has  been  taken  from  catalogs, 
3.'(cepting  the  last  two  columns,  which  the  author  has  added: 


In  in. 

Weigbt  .     Catft- 

oT           lotue 

LenjUi   wheel™    cupacity 

o"i™e 

lAetnri 

pUee 

42-44 

SB-SS'      340-450         9-10 
S3-X1       47S-500       12-13 

40-41        618-800       I6-IJ 
capscit)'  M%  1«B  than  looK 

T.B-9 
S.IK 

6-7.2 
7- 

12.4 

Large  wheel  scrapers,  even  in  light  aoils,  and  small  "  wheelers  " 
in  tough  soils  seldom  leave  the  pit  full  of  earth,  but  at  the  back 
end  of  the  bowl  there  is  usually  a  wedge-shaped  space  unfilled 
where  the  earth  slopes  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan  on  a  1.5 
to  1  slope.  Unless  front  end  gates  are  used  on  large  scrapers,  a 
similar  unfilled  space  exists  at  the  front  end  of  the  bowl,  before 
the  team  has  traveled  far,  thus  reducing  the  capacities  given  in 
last  column  by  2  to  3  cu.  ft.     The  author  has  found  the  average 
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load  (place  meaaure)  carried  by  wheelers  ie  as  follows;  No.  1, 
0.2  cu.  yd.;  No.  2,  0.25  cu.  yd.;  No.  2}^,  0.33  cu.  yd.;  No.  3,  0.4 
cu.  yd. 

These  loads,  however,  can  be  materially  increased  by  the 
aitnple  expedient  of  having  men  with  shovels  to  All  the  bowl 
heaping  full  when  the  soil  is  such  that  the  team  cannot  fill  the 
bowl.  The  longer  the  haul,  of  course,  the  better  it  will  pay  to 
so  fill  the  bowl. 

A  BDAtch  or  snap  team  is  (jeuerall^  used  with  a  No.  2  wheeler 


Fig.   9.     Wheel   Scraper   Made  by   American   Steel   Scraper    Co., 
Sidney,  Ohio. 

and  always  with  a  No.  3.  to  assiHt  in  loading,  but  even  with  a 
snatch  team  it  is  impossible  to  fill  the  bowl  in  tough  clay.  In 
Bueh  cases  by  all  means  use  ahovelers. 

With  wheelers,  as  with  drag  scrapers,  add  50  ft.  to  the  actual 
"lead"  tor  turning  and  maneuvering  the  teams,  equivalent  to 
%  minute  of  team  time  each  round  trip.  Another  ^  minute  is 
lost  in  loading  and  dumping,  and  still  another  J^  minute  help- 
ing load  the  scrapers. 

The  lighteet  No.  1  wheelers  made  arc  to  he  reconimi'ndi'il  where 
leads  are  very  short  and  rises  steep,  that  is  wherever  drag  scrap- 
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era  are  ordinarily  used,  for  they  move  earth  more  economically 
than  draga.  Where  soil  is  very  atony,  or  full  of  roots,  drag 
scrapers  are  to  be  preferred,  iince  they  are  more  eaaily  and 
quickly  loaded  under  such  conditions. 

The  method  of  handling  No.  1  wheelers  is  the  same  as  that 
above  given  for  drags.  When  actually  walking  a,  wheeler  team 
averages  200  ft.  per  minute. 

Bnlei  (or  Costs  with  Wheeler.  The  following  rules  of  coat 
with  wheelers  are  based  upon  careful  timing  of  individual  teams 


Fig.  10.    Wheel  Scraper  After  Load  is  Dumped. 

checked  by  targe  excavations.  The  rules,  moreover,  will  b« 
found  to  agree  closely  with  published  data  where  conditions  have 
been   similar. 

Rule  I.  To  find  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  average  earth  moved 
with  No.  1  wheel  scrapers  (!4  cu.  yd.  load),  add  together  the 
following  items: 

^■hour's  wages  of  t«am  with  driver  and  plowman  for  plowing. 

%-hour'8  wages  of  wheeler  team  with  driver,  "  lost  time  "  load- 
ing and  dumping  and  e-ttra  travel  in  turning. 

^g-hour's  wages  of  man  loading  scraper. 


Coot^lc 
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^-honr'i  wages  ot  wheeler  Uam  with  driver  for  each  100  ft.  of 
"  lead  "  for  hauling.  With  wages  at  30  ct.  per  hour  for  men  and 
15  ct.  per  hr.  per  horse,  the  rule  becomee:  To  a  fixed  cost  of 
16.5  ct.  per  cu,  yd.  add  S  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  tor  each  100  ft.  of  "  lead." 

Rule  11.  To  find  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  average  eartb  moved 
with  fio.  2  wheel  scrapers  (^  cu.  yd.  load),  using  no  snatch  team, 
add  together  these  items: 

i^-hour's  wages  of  team  with  driver  and  plowman  for  plowing. 

^-hour's  wages  of  wheeler  team  with  driver  for  "  loet  time " 
loading  and  dumping  and  extra  travel  In  turning. 

^4j-hour'B  wages  of  man  loading  scrapers. 

^ij-hoiir's  wages  of   man   dumping  Hcrapera. 

^5-hour'8  wages  of  wheeler  team  with  driver  for  each  100  ft. 
of  "lead"  for  hauling.  With  wages  at  30  et.  per  hr.  for  men. 
and  IS  ct.  per  hr.  per  horse,  this  rule  becomes:  To  a  fixed  cost 
of  18.5  et.  add  4  et.  per  cu.  yd.  for  each  lOO  ft.  of  "  lead  ";  and 
if  a  snatch  team  is  required  to  load  add  3.5  ct.  more  per  cu.  yd. 

Rale  III.     To  find  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  average  earth  moved 
with   No.   3  wheel   scrapers    (^iq  cu.  yd.   load),   using   a   snatch 
team,  add  together  the  following  items: 
->     ^-hour's  wages  of  team  with  driver  aqd  plowman. 

l^a-hour's  wageB.of  wheeler  team  with  driver  for  ''lost  time" 
loading  and  dumping  and  extra  travel  in  turning. 

i^g-hour's  wages  of  team  witK  driver  for  snatch  team. 

^Q-hour's  wages  of  man  loading  scrapers. 

l^-hour's  wages  of  man  dumping  scrapers. 

i^4-hoiir'8  wages  ol  wheeler  team  with  driver  for  each  100  ft. 
of  lead  for  hauling.  With  wages  at  30  ct.  for  men  and  IS  ct.  per 
lir.  per  horse,  this  rule  becomes:  To  a  fl.\erl  cost  of  17.5  ct. 
per  cu,  yd.  add  2.B  ct.  for  each  100  ft.  of  "  lead." 

The  "  lead  "  is  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  center 
of  the  cut  to  the  center  of  the  flH. 

For  very  tough  clay  add  one-third  to  the  above  costs,  while 
for  easy  sand  or  loam  deduct  one-third. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  cubic  yards  pi^r  hr.  per  wheeler, 
add  together  the  "  lost  time  "  and  the  hauling  time  for  the  given 
"lead";  divide  the  sum  into  one.  Thus,  if  the  -lead"  is  150 
ft.  and  the  wheeier  ia  a  No.  2,  we  have  Iby  Rule  II)  %  hr,  lost 
time,  plus  Vis  ^  ''^  or  Vjo  hr.  "  lost  time";  whence  the  total  is 
1%^  hr.     Dividing  this  into  1,  we  get  09^9  or  3,7  cu.  yd.  per  hr. 

Hints  on  Handling  Wheelers.  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Aug.  2S,  1007,  gives  the  following:  In  operating  scrapers  the 
first  consideration  is  the  plowing  of  the  material.  This  seems 
A   simple   matter,   consequently   it   is   seldom   done   properly.     If 
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the  earth  will  permit,  the  plow  Hho.ild  be  eet  to  cut  a  furrow  10 
to  12  in.  deep.  With  such  a  deptli  of  welt  broken  up  dirt  the 
scraper  will  be  heaping  full  after  traveling  hut  a  few  feet,  but 
if  the  materia]  is  not  broken  up  well  and  is  not  plowed  deep,  the 
Hcrapcr  will  travel  aome  distance  over  the  ground  without  getting 
a  good  load,  for  the  back  half  of  the  pan  will  not  heap  itxelf 
with  dirt  unless  the  loading  of  the  scraper  is  done  quickly  and 
with   some  snap. 

The  furrows  should  be  kept  close  together  and  care  exercised 
that  ridges  of  unplowed  ground  are  not  left  between  them,  else 
the  work  of  loading  will  be  impeded.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  bottom  of  the  cut  should  be  kept  level  so  that  the  scraper 
pan  will  lie  flat  and  not  he  tilted  to  one  side,  thus  taking  a 
load  the  greater  part  of  which  will  drop  off  on  the  way  to  the 
dump.  It  will  frequently  pay  in  stiiT,  heavy  soils  to  plow  the 
material  twice,  as  this  class  of  earth  can  be  broken  up  in  this 
manner  so  as  to  load  the  scrapers  much  fanter  and  easier. 

Wheel  scrapers  are  generally  made  in  £our  sizes,  No.  1  being 
the  smallest  This  eize  is  not  used  very  extensively,  because 
most  dirt  movers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  their  value.  A 
snatch  or  snap  team  is  not  needed  in  operating  this  size  scraper.^ 
One  man  also  can  load  it,  and  two  horses  can  pull  it  up  an  in- 
cline as  easily  as  a  drag.  These  facts  make  it  as  cheap  to 
operate  as  a  drag  or  slip  scraper,  and  it  carries  a  larger  load 
than  the  lar^rc^t  si/e  of  the  drags.  The  load,  too,  can  be  carried 
farther.  This  makes  the  unit  cost  of  excavation  much  lower. 
For  sliort  hauls,  with  loads  of  'a  to  200  ft.,  a  No.  1  wheeler  is 
not  only  superior  to  a  drag,  but  also  to  a  larger  gi^e  wheeled 
scraper. 

Tn  operating  Nos.  2,  2^  and  3  wheeled  scrapers,  a  snatch  team 
IB  necessary  to  help  load  the  scraper,  Most  contractors  have 
found  that  in  average  earth,  or  those  heavier  than  average,  three 
horses  in  the  snatch  t«am  are  better  than  two,  two  horses  only 
working  well  where  the  soils  are  light.  The  three-horse  snatch 
team  has  iiecome  the  usual  one  in  most  sections.  Good  results 
are  obtained  with  it,  but  mucii  better  and  more  economical  work 
can  Ite  dune  with  a  four-horse  snatch  team.  Two  men  are  gener- 
ally used  with  a  snatch  team,  one  to  hook  and  unhook  the  team 
to  the  scraper,  and  the  other  to  do  the  driving.  With  four 
horses  the  same  number  of  men  are  needed.  The  horses  are 
hitched  lip  in  pairs.  Four  horses  will  load  the  scrapers  not  only 
quicker,  but  with  a  larger  load.  Their  greatest  value  is  in 
changing  from  one  end  of  the  cut  -to  the  other. 

VVheii  loading,  the  scraper  team  should  always  pnll  in  the 
direction   In  which  the  load  is  to  be  hauled.     By  doing  this  the 
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load  ia  kept  in  the  pan  better,  for  in  turning  a  loftded  wheeler  on 
the  plowed  ground  much  earth  is  epilled.  Then,  too,  in  narrow 
cuts  the  loaded  team  doei  not  interfere  with  the  empties,  which^ 
can  pass  behind  tlie  anatch  team,  turn  around,  lower  the  pan 
in  position  for  loading  and  pull  up  behind  the  snatch  team  at 
the  proper  moment.  The  scraper  team  should  pull  up  behind 
the  snatch  team  which  should  be  backed  a,  foot  or  two  and 
hooked  on. 

In  plowing,  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  row  are  never  plowed 
as  deep  or  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  row.  Consequently  in  loading 
there  ie  less  dirt  to  be  picked  up  at  the  ends,  so  the  work  is 
lighter  and  easier . 

With  a  three-hor»e  snatch  team,  the  snatch  team  must  be 
used  until  tlie  last  scraper  is  loaded  at  the  end  of  the  row,  then 
time  is  lost  by  all  the  wheelers,  while  the  snatch  team  Is  traveling 
the  length  of  the  cut  to  start  another  row.  This  generally  means 
that  the  run  of  the  scrapers  is  interfered  with  and  one  team 
blocks  another,  so  that  even  with  close  attention  on  the  part  of 
tlie  foreman  it  may  be  some  minutes  before  the  teama  are  again- 
spaced  out  and  moving  with  clocklike  precision. 

With  a  four-horse  snatch  team,  however,  this  loss  of  time  and 
confusion  can  be  prevented.  As  the  scrapers  near  the  end  ot 
the  row,  and  there  are  not  two  or  three  more  loads  of  dirt  to 
be  picked  up,  two  horses  from  the  snatch  team  are  sent  to  the 
other  end  of  the  cut  and  while  one  part  of  the  snatch  team  is 
tinishing  up  the  old  row  the  other  part  is  starting  a  new  row. 
The  light  plowing  at  the  ends  of  the  row  makes  this  a  quick  job, 
and  as  the  scrapers  get  into  the  heavy  plowing  of  the  new  row, 
the  two  snatch  teams  have  been  made  into  one  a^ain,  and  the 
work  is  carried  on  without  a  break.  The  saving  etfected  with  a 
four-horse  snatch  team  over  a  three-horse  will  generally  pay  for 
the  extra  horse  many  times  over. 

For  most  wheeled  scraper  work.  Nob.  2  and  2^  are  the  best 
sizes  to  use.  Contractors  have  adopted  them  for  railroad,  levee, 
wagon  road,  reservoir  and  other  construction.  The  No.  3  is  too 
heavy,  and  drags  on  the  horaes,  especially  in  sand;  or  light  loam. 
They  are  also  too  hard  on  a  team  in  loading  or  in  mounting 
an  incline.  In  some  special  places  they  can  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage.  When  the  load  is  over  a  good  hard  roadway,  and 
the  excavation  is  on  slightly  higher  ground  than  the  dump,  a 
No.  3  is  no  harder  on  the  team  and  ia  more  economical  than  the 

In  dumping  a  scraper  one  man  can  manipulate  the  scraper 
if  the  team  is  kept  moving  at  a  slow  gait.  Some  contractors 
however,  use  two  men  on  their  dumps.     With  but  little  practice 
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a  dump  man  can  learn  liow  to  liold  the  pan  after  he  has  tilted  it, 
HO  as  to  spread  and  level  off  each  load  as  it  is  dumped.  This 
is  much  easier  to  do  when  the  load  ia  dumped  over  the  end  of 
an  embankment,  but  when  dumping  on  a  level  place  the  dirt 
can  be  distributed  in  from  3  to  6  in.  layers  without  additional 

Scrapers  are  worked  in  "  runs  "  according  to  the  length  of  the 
"  haul."  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  lead "  is  considered  . 
as  tieing  from  the  center  of  mass  of  the  cut  to  the  center  of  mass 
of  the  dump.  The  "  haul "  is  the  entire  distance  traveled  by 
the  icraper  from  pit  to  dump.  There  should  always  be  enough 
scrapers  in  a  "  run  "  to  keep  the  loaders  and  the  snatch  team 
steadily  at  work. 

Scraper  work  ia  ideal  when  the  lead  is  from  300  to  400  ft. 
and  good  work  can  be  done  up  to  500  to  600  ff.,  but  the  coat 
quickly  increaaes  when  the  diatance  becomes  greater.  For  this 
reason  an  extra  price  ia  needed  when  the  leads  are  long.  The 
extra  price  paid  is  termed  the  "  overhaul  price,"  and  when  it 
applies  to  acraper  work  the  free  haul  should  not  exceed  SOO  ft. 

it  ia  important  that  wheel  scrapera  be  operated  according  to  a 
time  schedule.  An  ideal  arrangement  would  be  to  have  the 
snatch  team  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  plowed  ground.  The 
first  wheeler  would  be  driven  up  to  it  and  the  snatch  team 
backed  slightly  and  hooked  on.  A  second  wheeler  would  follow 
the  first  at  an  interval  just  enough  to  give  the  first  wheeler 
time  to  unhook  and  drive  olT,  and  so  on  until  in  ita  progress 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  plowed  ground,  the  snatch  team 
would  load  alt  the  wheelers.  The  length  of  the  plowed  ground 
preferably  should  be  such  that  the  snatch  team  can  load  each 
wheeler  once  without  turning,  and  the  number  of  wheelers  used 
should  be  sufficient  so  that  the  first  would  be  back  for  its  second 
load  as  soon  as  the  snatch  team  had  returned  to  the  beginning 
of  the  plowed  ground  and  gotten  position  for  loading.  This 
ideal  can  not  always  be  realized. 

EeserrolT  Work  in  Kau.  As  giving  what  is  probably  a 
maximum  cost  we  may  cite  the  Forbes  Hill  Reservoir  previously 
referred  to  (C.  E.  Saville  in  Engineering  .Veies,  May  13,  1902). 
The  material  was  clay-gravel  or  hardpan  requiring  two  teams 
on  a  pavement  plow.  A  snap  or  snatch  team  was  used  in  loading 
the  Xo.  3  wheelers,  two  men  holding  the  scraper  handles.  The 
haul  was  2.^0  to  300  ft,  "  The  wheel  acrapcrs  theoretically  held 
%  cu.  yd,,  but  in  the  material  here  excavated  only  ahout  % 
cu.  yd.  could  be  readily  loaded  automatically.  Under  favorable 
conditions  each  team  averaged  35  cu.  yd.  per  day  {of  0  hoursT) 
making  8  to  10  trips  per  hour."     With  labor  at  15  to  IT  Ct,  tutd 
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team  (with  driver)  at  45  to  50  ct.  per  hr.,  tlie  coat  of  excavating 
nearly  16,000  cu.  yd.  o(  hardpao  was: 

CI.  per  cu.  yd. 

-PtowiDC     lOS 

ScrapiDg     n.2 

UnLokdlng  sod  apreBdini  cuetuUy  T.7 

Rolling  embenkmeat    3S 

Total    M.7 

The  cost  of  stripping  8,700  cu.  yd.  of  loam  and  transporting 
to  a  spoil  bank,  {haul  not  given  but  presumably  about  the  same,) 

Ot.  per  cu  jd. 

Flowliii    3.1 

ScnpiDE    1*-* 

DnkMd^    0.« 

ToW    18.11 

Bearing  in  mind  the  wages  the  cost  was  considerably  ahove  the 
ordinary. 

Batlway  Work  In  Iowa.  The  following  is  from  a  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Brown  in  Trans,  of  the  Iowa  Hoc.  of  Eng.,  1885:  Mr. 
Brown's  experience  has  led  liim  to  state  that  only  No.  1  and  No. 
3  wheelers  should  be  used.  The  author  cannot  agree  with 
him,  believing  that  No.  2  is  the  best  ei/e  for  all  around  work. 
The  following  has  been  abstracted  from  Mr.  Brown's  paper: 

A  No.  1  wheeler  holds  %  cu.  yd.  of  earth  (Iowa)  on  an  aver- 
age, and  one  trip  in  2  to  2i^  minutes  is  the  average,  where 
the  haul  is  100  ft.,  thus  giving  an  output  of  flO  cu.  yd.  in  10 
hr.  With  the  following  force,  1  plow,  6  wheelers,  3  loaders, 
I  dumper,  and  1  foreman,  the  cost  was: 

Labor,  loading,   dumping,  etc 4  11 

Sorapiwc  (100  ft.  haol)   B«3 

Wear  of  tools  0.39 

ToUl    10.33 

With  a  lOO-ft.  haul,  0  wheelers;  with  a  200-ft.  haul,  9  wheelers, 
and  with  a  300-ft.  haul,  12  wheelers  (No.  1)  are  required  to 
move  3C0  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  at  an  added 
coat  of  about  3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  each  100  ft.  of  haul.  We 
believe  this  3  ct.  per  100  ft.  to  be  erroneous  becauae  Mr.  Brown 
has  made  the  average  speed  of  the  team  too  small  by  failure 
to  subtract  last  time  at  both  ends  of  the  haul. 

Mr.   lirown   gives   the   following   data'  for   No.   3   wheelers;    a  _ 
snatch  team  and  two  men  being  used  to  load;   8  wheelers  each 
moving  40  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.  with  a  400-ft,  haul.    With  wages 
at  rs  and  35  ct.  we  have: 
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Plowinj     .'...,. 

Uoldioi  Borkper   

Scrapinc   (ioO-ft-'hrnlV " 
Wear  <a  tooU   


Total   . 


Mr.  BrowD  odds  two  vheelere  For  each  100  ft.  of  added  liaul, 
or  2  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100-ft.  liaul,  which,  we  repeat,  is  erro- 
ueouB. 

W)i««l«r  Work  on  Uie  CbiCBgo  CanaL  Exteneive  data  on  wheel- 
Boraper  work  are  given  in  Hill's  "  Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal." 
Excellent  papers  on  the  same  subject  by  A.  E.  Kaetl  and  Mr. 
E.  R.  Shuable  are  to  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association 
of  E^ngineering  Societies,  Vol.  XIV,  1895.  From  these  Murces 
we  bave  abstracted  the  following  relative  to  costs  on  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal: 

The  soil  moved  by  wheelers  was  a  "  fairly  soft  clayey  loam," 
and  the  average  haul  was  about  400  ft.,  the  material  being 
deposited  in  spoil  banks. 

On  the  Brighton  Division,  Section  K,  68,300  ci;.  yd.  were 
moved  in  02  days,  the  average  force  being  23.S  men  and  30.3 
teams  with  drivers.  There  were  two  plows  and  24  No.  3  wheelers 
in  use,  hence  each  plow  loosened  550  cu.  yd.,  and  each  wheeler 
moved  4S.1  cu.  yd.  per  10-hr.  day,  while  the  average  output, 
including  snatch  teams  of  which  there  appear  to  have  been 
about  one  for  every  three  wheelers,  and  including  plow  teams, 
was  about  30  cu.  yd.  per  day  per  team. 

For  Summit  Division,  Section  E,  Mr.  Shnabte  gives  the  follow- 
ing: The  haul  was  400  ft.  The  number  of  men  engaged  is  not 
given,  but  we  have  assumed  %  man  per  team,  which  is  not  far 
from  right. 

Total      Daily  aver-  Ooet, 


Pill,    Cut, 
Slations  tt.       ft. 

160  to  4T0       1! 


whir. 


Material:    !  Very  stiff  blue  and  lellorr  claj  with  ■  tew  large  boaldaia. 
I  Loamy  cisy.    *  Stiff  claj. 

The  table  shows  that  there  were  about   five  wheelers  to  each 
plow,  hence  each  plow  team  must  have  loosened  about  200  eu. 
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yd.  in  10  hr. ;  the  hardeet  aection  being  from  Sta.  4B0  to 
Sta.  490,  where  IflS  cu.  yd,  was  the  average  per  plow  team 
per  day.  Doubtless  two  teaniB  were  worked  on  each  plow.  One 
snatch  team  to  every  4.4  wheelers  appears  to  have  been  the  aver- 
age, or  each  snatch  team  loaded  about  175  cu.  yd.  a  day  at  m 
cost  of  2  ct.  a  cu.  yd. 

Loading   Throi^h   Trapi.     Whfeel   scrapera   were   used   on   the 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal  for  loading  cara  by  dumping  the  earth 
through  a  platform  into  the  cars;   and  aimilar  nse  of  wheelers    . 
for  loading  wagons  has  often  been  made  elsewhere. 

The  incline  approach  to  the  platform  need  not  rise  with  a  less 
than  £0%  grade,  and  may  have  a  width  of  8  ft.  instead  of  the 
12  used  on  the  Chicago  Canal.  The  cost  of  such  an  incline  ( 12 
ft.  wide  by  120  ft.  long  including  both  approaches)  is  given  at 
$100  (in  1895).  It  is  not  the  first  cost  of  the  incline,  but  the 
coat  of  moving  it  that  makes  tliis  method  too  expensive  ordi- 
narity;  and  the  shallower  the  excavation  the  more  frequent  the 
moving  of  this  incline.  Aa  an  expedient  to  reduce  this  cost  of 
moving  the  incline,  the  author  would  suggest  that  it  be  made 
with  two  wooden  stringers  (6-in.  x  fl-in.)  under  the  sills  of  the 
bents  and  that  these  stringere  which  are  to  act  like  the  runners 
of  a  sleigh  be  planed  upon  the  bottom  and  rest  upon  cross  ties  or 
skids,  placed  lilce  railroad  ties,  only  farther  apart,  say  4-ft.  c.  to  c, 
dressed  on  top  and  welt  greased.  Make  the  flooring  aa  light  as 
possible,  using  a  very  small  factor  of  safety,  and  make  the  incline 
in  two  detachable  sections.  Ten  or  a  do7.en  teams  will  then 
readily  "  snake "  the  incline  along  over  skids  laid  in  advance, 
and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  take  the  incline  apart  to  move  it. 
By  study  of  the  foregoing  data  it  will  appear  that  loading  wagons 
by  wheelers  is  cheaper  than  by  shovels,  so  that  if  the  cost  of 
moving  the  incline  is  not  great  the  method  is  a  good  one. 

Wheel  Scrapers  and  a  Wagon  loader.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  S,  C.  Ruthaven  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  wagon  loader  is 
from  Kngineering  Newa,  Apr.  23,  1896.  In  the  operation  of  this 
device  wheel  scrapers  were  used,  dumping  on  a  platform  7  x9 
ft.,  in  size,  2\^-yd.  loads  were  dumped  and  then  the  platform 
was  tilted.  The  operation  required  7  sec.  to  throw  the  earth  in 
thehopper.  From  this  hopper  it  was  raised  by  a  bucket  elevator, 
having  22  buckets  of  2  cu.  ft.  capacity.  This  discharged  into  a 
bin  at  the  rate  of  100  buckets  p^r  min.  The  engine  was  located 
beneath  the  buckets  and  it  also  tilted  the  platform  by  means  of 
a  friction  attachment.  The  machine  was  mounted  on  wheels  and 
was  7x20  ft.  in  size  exclusive  of  the  tilting  platform. 

VVben  working  in  stiff  clay  35  to  40  wagons  holding  2  cu.  yd. 
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each  were  loiided  per  )it.  Tlie  savrng  on  street  work  nan  10  ct. 
per  cu.  y<l.  The  torce  reijuired  luid  theit  wages  was  as  follows. 
Foreman,  $3;  engineman,  i^;  fireman,  $1.50;  two  men  dumping 
scrapers,  $3;  two  men  loadiDg  wagons,  $3;  one  man  cleaning  up, 
$1.50;  three  men  loading  scrapers,  $4.50;  five  scraper  teams  aiKl 
drivers,  $18.75;  one  watchman,  $1.50;  one  water  boy,  $1.00;  two 
plow  teams  and  drivers,  $8;  two  plow  men,  $3.50;  two  men  on 
wagon  dumps,  $3;  ^  tun  of  coal,  $2;  total  per  day,  $67.  Some 
600  to  800  til.  yd.  were  loaded  per  10-hr.  day  at  a  cost  of  1.1 
to  11.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Wheeler  Work  Aeross  a  Swamp.  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Sept.  4,   1807,  gives  the  following: 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  cost  of  Bcraper  work 
done  by  one  of  the  editors  of  this  journal  on  the  grade  of 
a  new  railroad.  There  were  2,000  eu.  yd.  in  the  cut,  the 
"  lead "  being  700  ft.  The  work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  the  weather  conditions  being  very  favorable.  The  material 
coneiBted  of  light  red  clay  and  sandy  loam,  turning  into  sand  JH 
the  bottom  of  the  cut.  A  tour-horse  plow  team  with  two  men 
was  uaed  in  plowing  at  first,  but  when  the  sand  was  struck  a 
three- horse  plow  team  was  used.  The  snatch  team,  which  at 
first  had  three  horses  in  it,  was  also  changed  to  two  when  the. 
sand  was  encountered. 

The  embankment  was  made  over  a  tidewater  marsh  that  in 
many  places  would  not  support  a  man.  In  thene  spots  brush 
was  put  down,  and  the  embankment  waH  built  in  layers.  The 
first  layer  was  made  by  shoveling  the  dirt  ahead  of  the  wheelers. 
This  extra  work  made  it  necessary  to  have  four  men  on  the  dump, 
which  accounts  for  the  extra  coat  of  dumping. 

Two  men  were  used  to  load  the  scrapers,  which  were  No.  2(^ 
wheelers  holding  1^  cu.  yd.  place  measurement.  As  in  many  sec- 
tions only  one  man  is  employed  to  load  the  scrapers,  the  coat  in 
this  example  is  doubled. 

The  teams  were  all  hired,  with  no  pace-makers  owned  by  the 
contractors  doing  the  work.  The  foreman  consequently  had  but 
tittle  control  over  the  drivers,  who,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
lost  time. 

One  side  of  the  cut  was  a  bluff  about  16  ft.  high,  against 
which  the  tidewater  washed.  The  teams  could  neither  plow  nor 
scrape  this  side  of  the  cut  down,  so  a  gang  of  extra  men  under 
a  foreman  pulled  thia  material  down  with  pick  and  ahovel,  mov- 
ing just  enough  of  it  ao  the  scrapers  could  pick  it  up.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  distributing  this  cost  over  the  whole  yardagB 
moved,  it  amounted  to  T.2  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  wages  paid  for  a  10-hr.  day  were:  u ^nusj ijy QoOqIc 
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SccHpcr  lesm  aad  drive 
i-bOTse  plow  lesiD  and  3 


LBboTBra    l.BO 

W»ler.boy LOO 

The  foremen  were  paid  for  every  working  day  in  the  week 
whether  it  was  poesible  to  work  the  teams  or  not.  The  rest  of 
the  forces  were  only  paid  for  the  actual  time  they  made.  An 
average  of  seven  scrapers  were  worked  each  day. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  work  was; 

PorrroSD,  13  9/W  dajs t  41.70 

Scrapers,  88  3/10  dsya  «9.42 

4-lu>ne- plaving,  8  diye   j^ TgJSO 

3-horee  plowiu,  3  7/11)  dwa  £7.76 

S-horae  gnslcli,  SU  days   43.00 

■     3  7/10  days  17.0! 

10  ^ys'\y/.V^'^"V^V^"V."".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     e*M 

T  boy,  m  dayg  ,3.60 


Loaden,  • 


ToUl    t7S4J18 

Extra  men  pulling  dawn  bank: 

Poremsn.  4(4  days  ,  f  11.26 

Extra  men.  88  days   m.OO 

Grand  total  coat  1877,83 

This  gives  us  a  cost  per  cu.  yd.  as  follows; 


Mowing     J»3 

Snatehins.  .03;  loaders,   .03  06 

Dumping    033 

Waler  boy   OOl 

Total  accapor  work    (0.307 


E«r»   men    0«S 

Tol»l    t0.07a 

Orand  total  per  cu.  yd tO.tSS 

An  analysis  of  the  cost  gives  us  the  following  information: 
A  scraper  team  traveled  6  mites  per  day.  They  should  have 
covered  a  much  greater  distance  than  this. 

The  plow  team  loosened  164  cu,  yd.  per  day.  This  was  all 
that  was  needed,  but  much  more  work  could  have  been  done  by 
this  team.     The  snatch  team,  of  course,  loaded  the  same  amount. 
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The;,  too,  could  have  handled  moTe  yardage,  eerving  the  eame 
number  uf  licrapers. 

The  average  j'aidajje  per  scraper  was  'Z'i,  while  the  average 
yardage  for  all  teaios  engaged  was  15.6. 

Four  Examples  ot  Wheeler  Work  on  Railways.  Four  ex- 
amples Qf  coat  of  wheel  scraper  work  are  given  in  Engineering 
and  Contractiitg,  Sept.  25,  1907.  They  are  alt  work  done  in 
grading  railroads.     Tbe  wages  paid  for  a   10-hr.  day  were: 

Foreman    (3.00 

ScrKpec  Uam  and  drivar  4.TE> 

4-horBe  plow  team  sod  2  men  9.20 

S-horee  snaMb  team  and  I  mui  6.00 

Loadsrs    1.60 


The  teams  were  hired,  and  the  fact  that  work  was  plentiful 

in   that   section   of   the  country   made   the   teamsters   very   inde- 
pendent, which  helps  to  account  for  some  of  the  high  cost. 

A  four-horse  plow  team  was  used  to  loosen  the  dirt,  and  a 
three-horse  snatch  team  was  used  in  loading  the  scrapers.  The 
wheelers  were  No.  2^,  holding  ^  cu.  yd.  place  measurement. 
Two  men  were  used  tu  load  the  scrapers,  which  resulted  in  quicker 
loading  than  where  only  one  man  was  used.  Two  men  also 
dumped  the  scraper,  except  in  Example  No.  1  There  was  no 
need  for  this,  except  that  a  man  could  not  be  made  to  dump  tbe 
scrapers  without  help.  This,  of  course  doubled  the  cost  of 
dumping.  All  the  work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the 
weather  being  very  good  for  grading  work. 

Example  I.  The  material  in  this  case  was  a  sandy  loam,  easily 
plowed  and  scraped,  so  as  to  make  a  heaping  scraper  load.  The 
lead  was  260  ft.,  the  distance  traveled  on  each  trip  by  a  team 
being  800  ft.  This  made  a  total  distance  per  day  for  scraper 
of  about  12  miles.     Tbe  cost  was  as  follows; 

Per  ou.  yd. 

Foreman    (0.017 

Scrapers   .138 

Plowing    J»2 

Snalchrng     0S4 

Loaders    .018 

DumpiDK     OOa 

Water  boy   /M 

Total    W-ZIS 

The  average  yardage  moved  per  day  for  a  scraper  was  34,  while 
per  team  employed  it  was  21. 

Example  II.  The  material  on  this  job  was  a  good  clay.  Mve 
scrapers  were  worked  in  a  gang  in  this  example  as  well  as  in 
E:iample   I,     The   lead   was  300   ft.,  while   the   average  distance 
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traTeled  to  the  dump  and  back  was  about  700  ft.,  which  meant 
a  total  distance  covered  each  day  by  a  scraper  team  was  about 
12  miles.     The  cost  was  as  follows: 


Tot«l    tOSU 

The  average  yardage  moved  per  seraper  per  day  was  30  while 
per  team  employed  it  waa   19. 

Example  III.  The  material  in  this  cut  was  wet  clay,  made  so 
by  some  heavy  raina  and  springs  that  were  struck  in  the  ground. 
The  lead  was  400  ft.,  while  the  distance  traveled  on  each  trip 
was  1,000  ft.,  making  a  total  distance  traveled  per  scraper  per 
day  of  12^  niiles.  The  dump  was  on  marshy  land  which  made 
necessary  an  extra  laborer  on  the  dump  who  ahoveled  dirt  ahead 
of  the  teams.     The  cost  was  ad  follows: 

F«r  cu.  rd. 

Foremsn    : lO.OW 

Scrapers    216 

PlawSng   .080    - 

aaatchiDg     .06* 

Iioaden    .028 

Dumping    039 

Wawr  hoj'  '. -M9 

Total    J0.4M 

The  number  of  wheelers  worked  in 
age  yardage  moved  by  each  scraper  v 
was  13. 

Example  IV.  This  material  was  a  fine  sand,  into  which  the 
wheels  sank  so  the  scraper  bowls  dragged  on  the  ground.  Kjx 
scrapers  worked  in  a  gang.  The  lead  was  600  ft.,  the  average 
distance  traveled  going  to  the  dump  and  returning  being  1,000 
ft.,  making  the  distance  covered  per  day  for  scraper  121^  miles. 
The  cost  was : 

Fa  cu.  j-d. 

Ploirtnp  

SotUhiDg     

DampiDg'*.'.'.' .■■.■.".■.'.■.■:;.".'■.■.■ 
Walar  boy  

ToWl 
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The  average  yardage  moved  per  ecraper  was  21^;  per  team  it 
was  13. 

The  plow  teams  looaeiKd  in  the  four  examples  respectively  170, 
190,  115  and  125  cu.  yd.  This  did  not  keep  tbem  busy  during 
tlie  day,  as  they  could  have  readily  loosened  twice  the  amount 
they  did.  The  snatch  team  could  also  have  loaded  a  greater 
yardage.  This  ahows  that  there  were  not  enough  scrapers  worked 
in  a  gang. 

The  yardage  moved  by  a  scraper  as  the  haul  is  increased  was 
as  foUows: 

Ou.  yd. 


260  It.  I 


art 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  cases  a  scraper  team  traveled 
between  12  and  12^  miles  per  day.  It  could  have  been  possible 
to  have  covered  a  greater  distance. 

Wheel  Scraper  Work  oa  a  BaUroad.  Engineering  and  Oott- 
traoting,  Jan.  22,  1908,  gives  the  following: 

The  work  was  done  on  a  railroad,  in  one  cut,  the  material 
being  hauled  two  ways.  In  the  cut  there  were  2,433  cu,  yd.,  and 
1,320  cu.  yd.  were  hauled  one  way  to  an  embankment,  the  average 
"  lead  "  being  200  ft.,  making  a  run  of  about  620  ft.  for  a  trip  to 
the  dump  and  back.  A  four-horse  plow  team  with  two  men  and 
a  snatch  team  of  two  horsea  and  a  driver  were  used.  Two  men 
manipulated  the  bar  and  catch  in  loading  the  scrapers.  One 
man  did  the  dumping.     The  cost  of  this  was: 

Foreman,  7W  dnyi  ■!  *3  t  22.W 

ScTBpers,  38  dmys  at  14.75  ISOSO 

*■■   winj,  7«  days  » "" 


The  last  two  men  were  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  slopes  and 
dressing  them.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  each  item  was  as 
follows ; 
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Each  scraper  team  traveled  about  12  miies  per  dity.  The 
Bcrapere  were  Nob.  21^  and  held  }J  cu.  yd.  place  meaaurement. 
The  average  yardage  moved  per  icraper-day  was  34,  while  the 
average  per  team   worked   was  2]. 

From  the  other  end  of  the  cut  1,133  cu.  yd.  were  excavated,  and 
moved  an  average  distance  of  400  ft.  On  the  260  ft.  "  lead " 
8v9  BcraperB  were  worked,  but  with  the  longer  haul  another 
scraper  was  added.  As  the  embankment  was  across  a  marsh 
of  very  soft  material,  two  men  were  needed  on  the  dump  to  help 
dump  «Dd  handle  the  material.  More  men  were  put  at  work 
on  the  slopes  so  as  to  have  them  done  when  the  cut  was  finished. 
The  cost  of  this  end  of  the  cut  was: 

Foreman,  6  daya  at  |3  I  18J» 

Scrsprre,  38  daya  »t  «.7B   " 

Plowing,  e  daj«  at  (9.20  

Snalchmg  6  day>  at  *4.7B   

Loading,   12  dsys  at  (1.60   

DampiDB.  12  dajs  »t  tl-M  

Wstor  boy,  8  day*  at  *l  

Slopinj,  ao  daya  at  B-W  

Total    P70,« 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  was  as  follows: 


I.  yd.  . 


Each  scraper  traveled  15  miles  per  day,  and  hauled  30  cu.  ji. 
The  average  moved  per  team  worked  was  20  cu.  yd. 

For  the  entire  cut  of  2,463  cu.  yd.  the  average  cost  was  *0505 
per  cu.  yd.  The  ttverage  amount  moved  per  ecraper-day  was 
33.5  cu.  yd.  for  an  average  "  lead  "  of  325  ft. 

The  Cost  of  Scraper  Work  In  FrsezlnE  Weather  is  described  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting.  Feb.  12,  1908.  This  work  was  dona 
during  the  early  part  of  the  winter  before  the  heavy  snows  fell, 
and  while  the  thermometer  was  below  the  freezing  point  during 
most  of  the  day,  and  at  night  frequently  registered  as  low  aa 
zero.  The  Contractor  had  on^  scraper 'gang  at  work  and  waa 
anxious  to  keep  his  teams  going  as  late  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible, as  he  bad  a  large  amount  of  earthwork  that  would  havQ 
to  be  done  during  the  following  mimmer.  ,  .       . .  ! 

The  following  wages  were  paid  for  a  10-hr.  dayi'^HH^k' 
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The  material  could  be  classed  as  "  average  earth  "  as  a  S^horac 
railroad  plow  would  loosen  it,  and  keep  enough  ground  plowed 
for  the  scraper  gang.  Owing  to  the  ground  freezing,  i  horses 
had  to  be  used  on  the  plow,  and  plowing  had  to  be  done  both 
day  and  night,  or  else  the  ground  became  so  hard  it  could  not 
be  broken  up.  Places  that  were  not  plowed  continually  did 
freeze  so  hard  that  work  had  to  be  abandoned  there  until  the 
following  spring. 

No.  3  VVeBtern  wheelera  with  gates  on  them  were  used.  The 
average  "  lead "  was  250  ft.,  the  material  being  carried  in  one 
direction  only.  Five  scrapers  were  worked  in  the  run,  each 
scraper  averaging  30  cu.  yd.  per  day.  As  each  scraper  carried 
about  ^  cu.  yd.,  place  measurement,  this  meant  that  the  teams 
traveled  about  9  miles  per  day.  One  man  loaded  the  scraper,  with 
the  help  of  a  2-hoTse  snatch  team,  the  driver  of  this  team  hitching 
them  to  the  scraper  and  uuhitcliing  them,  as  well  as  driving  the 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  the  work  was  as  follows: 


Bei«pers 
Snatching 


O.Wt 


Total  per  cu.  yd tO.SB9 

The  two  extra  men  were  used  to  load  the  large  frozen  clods 
on  top  of  the  scraper,  after  it  was  loaded,  and  aa  it  was  about 
to  pull  away  from  behind  the  snatch  team.  One  man  stood  at 
each  side  of  the  scraper,  as  it  was  being  loaded  with  several  large 
clods  in  his  arms  ready  to,  throw  them  on,  as  the  wheelers  were 
loaded.  If  these  clods  became  very  plentiful  at  any  particular 
place,  these  men  would  load  several  scrapers  entirely  with  clods, 
by  hand,  and  thus  have  them  carried  out  of  the  cut.  They  did 
more  of  this  work  in  the  fore  part  of'  the  day,  aa  during,  tha 
night  a  great  many  clods  were  made  in  the.  plowing.  These  men 
also  kept  up  a  wood  fire  at  which  the  men  couU  warm  them- 
selves from  time  to  time.  "  . 

The  cost  of  plowing  was  high,  as  plowing  was  done  with  4 
horses  both  day  and  night,  as  previously  stated.  If  this  had  not 
been  necessary  the  plowing  could  have  been  done  for  less  than  3 
ct.  per  cu,  yd.    Of  the  total  cost  per  cu.  yd.,  at  least  8  ct.  can 
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be  dufged  directly  to  tfas  cold  weather,  and  2  or  3  ct.  of  indirect 
cbftcges  COD  also  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  as  in  good 
weather  tbia  scraper  work  only  cost  the  contractor,  including 
general  expenaee,  15  or  16  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Co«t  tl  Wheeler  GrndluK  In  Winter.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Feb.  26,  1908,  gives  the  following: 

Im  grading  a  railroad  a  section  of  a  wagon  road  had  to  be 
built,  and  in  order  to  carry  on  the  railroad  work  the  wagon  road 
had  to  be  graded  during  the  winter  montbB.  The  road  was 
2,800  ft.  Idtig  and  30  ft.  wide  in  the  cute,  with  a  ditch  on  either 
aide,  1  ft.  deep,  1  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  end  3  ft.  acrose  the 
top.  The  embankment  was  26  ft.  wide.  There  were  3.938  cu. 
yd.  of  excavation  made  from  the  cuts  and  borrow  pits.  The 
greatest  depth  of  excavation  was  about  6  ft.;  it  averaged,  in  most 
places,  about  3  ft. 

The  work  was  commenced  during  the  last  weelc  of  January, 
when  the  weather  was  fairlf  good,  and  the  tightest  grading  work 
wa^  done  liefore  the  worst  weather  set  in.  A  10-hr.  day  was 
worked,  the  following  wages  being  paid: 

.      .  ForemtB ^2,60  and  f  3.00 

Sersper    team    .  .  —  . 


Two  Bcraper  gangs  worked  during  January,  and  1,104  ou.  yd. 
ivere  moved  in  3  days.     The  cost  of  this  was: 
Fac«in«n,  6  daye  w 


.    f332J6  . 


The  average  "  lead  "  on  this  yardage  waa  300  ft.    The  cost  per 
cu.  yd.  for  each,  item  was  as  follows: 


Ptowmit  ... 
fin  Bleb  me  . 
Lotdtns  ... 
Dnmpiac    . 


With  the  wages  paid,  and  fpr  scraper  work   in  January,  this 
was  a  reasonable  cost.     The  cost  of  plowing  was  low,  about  half 
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of  what  it  would  have  been  had  two  plows  been  used,  but  one 
plow  team  did  the  loosening  for  the  two  gangs,  li^ach  scraper 
moved  205^  cu.  yd.  per  day.  . 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  a  foreman  and  crew  of  men  were 
laying  some  12-ln.  terra  cotta  drain  pipes  across  the  roadbed. 
Three  such  pipes  were  laid,  aggregating  123  lin.  ft.,  the  work  in- 
cluding the  ditches  for  them,  as  well  as  some  small  details  to  take 
the  water  to  and  away  from  them.     The  cost  of  this  work  was: 

ForemBa,  1  day  I  a. BO 

LmborerB.   U^ri  dftys   21.TG 

Totst    n*3i 

This  made  a  cost  per  lin.  ft.  of  pipe  of  the  following: 

Foreman    10.020 

Laborers    0.175 

Total lO.lSS 

The  work  was  flniahed  during  February,  but  for  10  days  of  the 
IT  worked  it  was  bitter  cold  and  light  falls  of  snow  occurred. 
The  ground  froze  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  the  work  was  more 
expensive  than  that  done  in  January.  One  acraper  gang  worked, 
the  cost  of  it  being  as  follows; 

ForeinaB,    18.8   days    t     M.M 

SorapsM,  UIA  days   (M.ll 

Plowing,  16.S  days  1H£C 

Snatch  lenin,  lfi.B  days  100.80 

Loaders,   !3.fl   days    E3.7A 

Damps,  S3.G  dajis  KM 

Tou!  ti,im.n 

The  yardage  moved  during  this  time  was  2,539,  the  average 
"  lead  "  being  360  ft.  Each  scraper  moved  about  19  cu.  yd.  per 
day.    The  coat  per  cu.  yd.  for  each  item  was; 

Foreman tH-OlS 

PtomM*  .'."N." .".■.■.';;;.'.■!.'';.■;.'.■;.".■!.■.■;!."!;;!;;.■.■ .';!"!.'  o-w 

SnalclmiK   O.OM 

Dumping     O.IKO 

■Rital    ._ I0.W6 

In  addition  to  this  cost,  the  ground  for  a  number  of  days  had 
to  be  thawed,  and  two  days  of  the  coldest  weather  the  l«ani8  could 
not  work.  Wood  was  used  to  thaw  tbe  ground,  the  wood  being 
cut  on  the  right  of  way,  thus  saving  the  price  of  stumpage  to  the 
contractor.  It  was  hauled  in  dump  wagons;  each  wagon  hauled 
about  ^  a  cord  per  load,  and  made  four  loads  per  day,  making 
a  total  of  2  cords  per  wagon-day.    A  crew  of  men  cut  the  wood 
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«nd  loaded  it  on  the  wagons.  Two  men  built  the  flres  and  msin- 
tained  them.  In  all  about  Z8  corda  of  wood  were  used  for  the 
thawing.  The  fires  were  built  in  long  windrows,  and,  ae  soon  aa 
the  ground  was  somewhat  thawed,  the  ashes  of  the  fires  were 
'  shoveled  to  one  side,  and  a  Are  built  up  in  another  windrow. 
While  this  was  burning  up,  a  four-horse  plow  team  with  a,  pick 
pointed  rooter  plow,  broke  up  the  ground  that  had  been  thawed. 
This  material  broke  up  into  clods  which  were  hard  to  load  into 
the  scrapers.  The  plow  point  was  broken  frequently,  and  an 
extra  one  was  kept  in  the  tool  box  to  replace  it. 

After  the  foot  of  frost  was  loosened  and  excavated,  the  plowing- 
was  done  by  a  heavy  railroad  plow.  At  night,  before  stopping 
work,  the  entire  excavation  was  plowed  over  nearly  a  foot  deep; 
this  prevented  the  ground  from  freezing  so  solid  during  the 
night  that  the  rooter  plow  could  not  loosen  it  the  next  morning. 

The  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling  the  wood,  and  maintaining 
the  lires  was; 

Wagons,   14  dafi   ■  |B6.» 

Laboreri,   21  days   31.60 

ToUl    198.00 

This  cost  must  be  added  to  the  other.  Distributed  over  the 
total  yardage  moved  during  the  month  this  makes  an  additional 
coet  of  3.8  cL,  giving  a  total  cost  of  44.3  ct.  per  eu.  yd.  Natur- 
ally, the  extra  cost  owing  to  the  frozen  ground  is  not  covered 
by, this  one  item  of  3.8  ct.,  for  a  comparison  of  the  February 
itemized  cost  with  that  of  January  shows  a  difference  of  12.7 
ct.  The  coat  ot  plowing  is  more  than  double  that  of  January, 
owing  to  a  great  extent  to  the  Ea«t  that  during  February  the  plow 
loosened  ground  for  the  o«e  gang  of  scrapers  only,  while  during 
January  it  worked  for  two  gangs.  The  haul  in  February  had 
been  increased  by  50  ft.  Of  the  total  difTerenee  in  cost  at  least  ^ 
13  ct.  can  be  directly  charged  to  the  cold  weather  and  freezing 
ground. 

Of  the  ground  actually  thawed  by  the  wood  fires  there  were 
about  1,511  8q.  yd.  The  cost  of  thawing  this  was  aliout  flj^  ct. 
per  sq.  yd.  As  the  frost  penetrated  the  ground>  about  one  toot 
this  meant  that  503  cu.  yd.  of  earth  had  to  be  thawed,  at  a  coat 
of  19  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  material  was  a  red  sandy  clay.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  time,  after  the  freeze,  it  was  very  muddy  and 
difficult  to  handle. 

Fig.  II  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  road  as  it  was  actually 
built,  The  trimming  and  dressing  outside  of  the  ditches  were 
done  by  a  road  machine  immediately  after  the  acrapers  nnished 
the  work.     Owing  to  the  winter  weather  eight  horses  bad  to  be 
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used  on  the  maohine,  and  this  meant  an  extra  driver.     The  mud 

made  the  work  dilRcult.  The  most  of  this  was  $43.75  for  ti^ 
days'  work.  As  the  banks  were  26  ft.  wide,  the  total  area  dressed 
~  f  the  machine  was  7,467  sq.  yd.,  which  gave  a  cost  for  trim- 


minj;  and  dressing  with  the  machine  of  O.Q  ct.  per  sq.  yd.  This 
cost  distributed  over  the  yardage  moved,  namely,  3,936  cu.  yd., 
made   1.1   ct,  per  cu.  yd. 

After  the  weather  had  settled  in  the  spring  and  the  ground 
had  dried,  a  force  of  men  under  a,  foreman  was  put  to  work 
cutting  the  ditches  in  the  cute.     The  cost  of  this  was: 

Poreman,  4  dare   110,00 

Laborers,  SJ  dt,sa   65.00 

Tot^ W6.60 

From  the  ditches,  213  cu.  yd.  were  excavated,  which  meant  a 

cost  of  30.7  ct.  per.  cu.  yd.,  and  as  there  were  3,076  lin.  ft.  of 
ditch  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  was  2.1  ct.  Distributed  over  Hm 
total  yardage  excavated,  it  gave  a  cost  of  1,7  ct.,  making  the 
total   cost  of  trimming  and  dressing  per  cu,   yd.   as  follows: 

Work  with  road  machine  U  ot. 

Work  by  band  l.T  ct 

Totol  per  cu.  jd «  ct 

This  would  also  have  increased  the  cost  per  sq.  yd,  more  than 
1  ct.  If  the  cross  section  of  the  road  had  been  as  shown  in 
Fig.  12,  the  road  machine  would  have  done  all  the  dressing  and 
trimming  and  the  $65.50  could  have  been  saved.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  more  economical  design  is  that  illustrated 
in  Fig.  12.  It  .must  be  remembered  that  the  drainage  can  be 
amply   cared   for    bj    the   crown    and    the   extra   height   of   tlie 

The  road  was  given  a  metal  coat,  supposedly  S  in.  thick,  10  ft. 


Fig.   12.     Cross  Section  of  Road  as  Tt  Should  Have  Been  Built. 
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wide,  of  oyeter  shells.  On  oecount  of  the  mud  in  Bome  places 
the  shells  were  much  thicker.  These  shells,  12,300  bushels,  \rere 
delivered  at  a  wharf  near  by  on  board  of  large  scows,  and  were 
hauled  in  market  wagons  an  average  distance  of  4,600  ft  The 
ebelle  were  loaded  b^  scoop  shovels,  and  the  wagons  had  two 
holes  cut  in  the  bottoms.  This  allowed  the  shells  to  be  dumped 
out  of  the  end  of  the  wagon  and  through  the  holes.  One  man 
with  a  large  rake,  a  fork  and  a  shovel  spread  the  shells.  Ute 
cost  of  this  work  was: 

Foremsn,  6.8  days  I  14.61) 

Uen  iMdiDiE.  11,1  days    SA.IO 

Uui  spreadiiig,  6.8  dajn  8.71) 

ToUl    VM.n 

This  made  a  cost  for  hauling  and  spreading  of  11.5  ct.  per 
bushel.  The  shells  were  only  put  on  about  2,300  lin.  ft.  of  the 
road,  giving  about  4,100  sq.  yd.  The  shells  cost  7  ct.  per  bnsb^l 
delivered  at  the  wharf.  This  gave  a  cost  per  sq.  yd.  of  shells 
in  place  aa  follows; 

Sbells    a    ct. 

Labor  •nd  haiding  ll.B  ct. 

Total     J2.6et. 

The  shells  were  not  rolted,  but  the;  were  first  placed  on  the 
road  nearest  the  wharf,  and  the  loaded  and  empty  wagons  hauled 
over  them.    As  any  holes  developed,  additional  shells  were  placed 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 

Scraper  work  tU6B.S2 

Labor  of  layini  drain  pipe  21.a 

123  lin.  ft.  12  in.  T.  0.  pipe  at  80  ct MM 

Thawing   ground    88.00 

Road  machine  work  *3.75     . 

DItcbinv  in  cnta   65.60 

12,800  bu.  shells  at  7  ct 861.00 

Labor  of  pUcing  sheila  !M.« 

Total     J2,76».« 

All  of  this  work  could  have  been  done  cheaper  if  it  had  not  been 
the  dead  of  winter.  Even  the  shells  could  have  been  bought  for 
4  or  6  ct,  per  bushel  during  the  summer. 

Comparison  of  Cost  or  Wheel  and  Drag  Beraper  Work  In  His- 
slsslppl.  Cost  data  on  the  enlarging  of  a  log  pond  are  given 
by  M.  E.  Allen  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  March  4,  1908. 
The  work  required  the  excavation  of  the  end  bank  of  an  old  pond 
and  the  extension  of  the  side  banks  a  distance  of  350  ft.  The  , 
area  of  the  pond  was  increased  from  one  to  four  acres. 
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As  the  site  was  full  of  pine,  oak  and  gum  atumpa  of  consider- 
able BiKC,  and  extremely  difficult  to  dislodge  except  with  dyna- 
mite, it  was  detided  to  raise  the  old  banks  i  ft.,  giving  a  depth  of 
8  ft.  where  the  logs  are  unloaded  and  a  -minimum  depth  of  3  ft. 
G  in.  io  the  far  end  of  the  pond  over  the  3-acre  addition.  In 
carrying  out  this  plan  it  was  d»:tded  that  all  stumps  be  sawed 
off  at  the  ground,  and  that  only  ^ough  dirt  lie  excavated  from 
the  new  pond  site  to  build  the  banks,  and  tliat  dirt  be  borrowed 
from  the  most  advantageous  places. 

The  cross  sections  showed  that  the  banks  would  require  2,028 
cu.  yd.  It  was  estimated  that  by  doing  the  excavation  by  com. 
pany's  forces  and  teams  the  cost  would  not  exceed  $400. 

There  were  on  hand  four  ^  cu.  yd.  wheel  scrapers  and  two 
"slips."  As  there  were  100  lin.  ft.  of  bank  so  situated  that  dirt 
could  be  obtained  right  at  hand  and  without  plowing  it  was 
decided  to  let  the  slips  handle  the  162  cu.  yd.,  and  compare  the 
costs  for  slips  working  under  most  favorable  conditions  and 
wheelers  under  average  conditions.  The  two  slips  finished  the 
162  cu.  yd.  in  4.5  days,  and,  as  the  unit  cost  was  found  to  exceed 
that  of  the  wheelers  under  less  favorable  conditions,  their  use 
was  discontiAti^d. 

The  total  cost  of  all  the  grading  with  sli^  and  with  wheelers 
was  as  follows: 

Foreman.  17.5  days  at  »  t  53.60 

Labor,  1S5.9  days  at  II    IS5.W 

Teams,  146  daya  at  (0.77  lU.BS 

Total     I33O.06 

The  cost  pe  yd    w       16  3     t 

The  cost  und       t  am  Id  Ij    th     a  tua]   cost   of   feed 

used,  for  the  t  am  II      mpa  j  p    p    tj      The  drivers  are 

listed  under  I  bo 

To  arrive  ai  a      mp      so     f         hi  dip  work,  33%  of 

the  foreman's  t  m    wa      h       ed  t     th    1  tt      d     ing  the  first  4.5 
days  that  the    1  p  ed      Th     ga      a        t  for  the  slip  work 

as  follows; 

1  foreman,  4.5  days  at  (\i  o(  13)  »1  H.BO 


Total    129.43 

This  gave  a  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  18.2  ct. 

The  coat  of  the  wheel  scraper  work  alone  was  16.1  ct.  per 
yd. 

The  average  number  of  cu.  yd.  handle^  per  scraper-day  ' 
29.6.    The  average  lead  was  160  ft 
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Nine  Ezamplei  of  the  Cost  of  Wheel  Scraper  Work.  (See  Mn- 
gineering  and  CimtTaoting,  July  8,  1908.) .  Some  of  these  examples 
luive  already  Wen  given  but  their  costs  are  repeated  here  for 
comparison. 

The  cost  records  were  kept  in  great  detail.  In  every  ease  the 
work  done  was  in  grading  a  railroad  bed  aad  No.  2^  wheelers 

The  wagea  paid  for  a  10-hr.  day  were  as  iollowa: 


W»Wr   boy    . 


and  driver  . 
team  Und  l' 


The  grading  was  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year  with  good  weither 
prevailing.  The  material  excavated  was  red  clay  sabsoil  with 
some  sand  mixed  with  it.  The  teams  were  hired,  the  contra,ctor 
furnishing  the  scrapers,  plows,  etc. 

Table  1  gives  the  length  of  the  lead  in  feet,  the  lead  being 
the  dietanee  in  a  straight  line  from  the  center  of  tnase  in  the 
excavation  to  the  center  of  maes  of  the  embankment.  The  length 
of  the  haul  exceeds  the  lead,  the  haul  being  the  average  distance 
traveled  by  the  scraper  in  going  to  and  from  the  dump,  including 
the  distance  traveled  in  turning  at  both  ends  of  the  haul. 

A  crew  consisted  of  a  foreman,  a  4-borse  plow,  a  3-horse  snateh 
team,  2  loaders,  2  dump  men,  a  water  boy  and  the  given  number 
of  wheeled  scrapers. 

In  Table  2  the  cost  of  the  work  is  given,  showing  the  cost  of 
each  item  separately. 

These  costs  do  not  include  any  allowance  for  plant  or  main- 
tenance and  repairs  to  plant. 

These  records  are  not  given  either  as  ideal  records  or  as  eco- 
nomical examples  of  scraper  work,  but  may  be  of  benefit  to  those 
interested  in  scraper  work. 

It  would  seem  that  the  distance  covered  per  day  by  each 
scraper  in  the  first  two  examples  was  much  less  than  it  should 
have  been,  as  in  other  examples  each  scraper  team  covered 
more  than"  IS  miles.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  foreman 
did  not  allow  his  men  and  teanls  to  loaf,  time  must  have  been 
wasted  by  the  scrapers  in  waiting  to  be  loaded,  thus  showing 
that  too  many  ecrapers  were  worked  in  the  run.  This  is  evident 
for  another  reason.  With  a  haul  of  600  ft.,  with  a  team  travel- 
ing at  the  rate  of  200  ft,  per  min.,  which  Is  not  excessive  even 
over  such  ground  as  a  scraper  is  used  upon,  the  scraper  should 
make  the  round  trip  in  3  min.     It  takes  not  over  a  minute  to 
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load  A  No.  2^  wheeled  ecrapet  under  fair  conditions,  hence  from 
the  time  Oie  scraper  leaves  the  cut  to  ita  return  only  3  scrapers 
have  been  loadeii,  with  the  result  that  the  scraper  must  wait  a 
minute  while  the  fifth  scraper  is  being  loaded. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  for  a  200  ft.  lead,  4  scrapers 
should  be  used  instead  of  6.  This  would  have  meant  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  gang  would  have  been  reduced  $4.75  and  each  scraper 
worked  would  have  moved  a  greater  yardage.  Theoretically  the 
time  wasted  in  waiting  to  be  loaded  would  have  allowed  of  30 
additional  trips  of  a  scraper  during  the  day,  which  would  -have 
meant  an  increase  of  10  eu.  yd.  per  day  per  scraper.  The  in- 
crease might  have  been  a  little  more,  as  the  a  scrapers  set  a 
lazy  pace,  while  the  4  scrapers  coming  to  the  snatch  team  reg- 
ularly would  have  been  the  cue  for  the  whole  gang  -to  have 
worked  with  greater  snap  and  vim.  This  increased  yardage 
would  have  nieant  that  the  gang  would  have  averaged  176  cu. 
yd.  per  day,  thus  decreasing  all  the  cost  items  somewhat. 

The  time  lost  waiting  to  be  loaded  in  using  5  scrapers  on  a 
300  ft.  lead,  where  the  haul  amounted  to  725  ft.,  is  not  as  much 
as  on  the  260  ft.  lead,  the  lost  time  being  but.  %  of  a  min.  The 
cut  or  excavation,  instead  of  being  worked  as  a  single  piece  of 
work  with  a  lead  of  3flO  ft.  and  a  haul  of  725,  should  be  divided 
into  two  pieces  of  work,  so  that  one  piece  would  have  an  in- 
creased haul  over  the  725  ft.  and  suited  for  a  run  of  5  scrapers, 
while  the  other  piece  would  have  a  decreased  haul,  one  suited  to 
4  scrapers.  In  this  manner,  tlie  scrajiers  employed  could  be 
worked  all  the  time,  and  the  maximum  output  obtained  and  the 
"  hauls  equalized,"  as  the  contractors  express  it. 

From  example  No.  3  it  would  seem  that  6  scrapers  were  about 
the  correct  number  for  a  1,000  ft.  haul,  but  in  example  No.  4  the 
snatch  team  had  to  wait  on  the  scrapers.  This  was  likewise 
the  case  with  examples  Nob.  5  and  6.  In  example  No.  T  too 
many  scrapers  were  worked  in  the  gang,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  number  used  with  an  800  ft,  and  900  ft.  lead  is  very  striking. 

Again  in  examples  Nob.  8  and  9  not  enough  scrapers  were  used. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  shorter  hauls  the  increased  cost 
due  to  adding  100  ft.  to  the  lead,  with  wages  as  paid  for  this 
work,  is  about  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  When  the  leads  are  longer 
than  500  or  800  ft.  the  costs  increased  much  more  than  1  ct. 
The  ordinary  price  paid  for  overhaul  in  many  sections  of  tbe 
country  in  the  past  has  been  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  each  100  ft. 
of  overhaul.  For  short  free  haul  with  low  wages  there  may  be, 
at  times,  a  small  profit  at  this  price,  but  under  most  circum- 
stances 1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  per  100  ft.  will  hardly  cover  the  cost  of 
wheel  Hcraper^  overhaul,  especially  if  the  free  haul  ia  1,000  ft. 
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Contractors  should  give  this  matter  some  study  and  see  to  it 
that  their  bida  are  such  as  net  them  a  profit  on  each  item.  The 
writer  knew  of  a  contractor  who  bid  an  overhaul  price  of  2^ 
ct.,  with  a  free  haul  of  1,500  ft,,  and  even  at  this  price  there  was 
no  profit  in  the  overhaul  during  the  winter  months. 

TTie  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  plowing  in  Table  2  is  high,  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  that,  at  the  wages  paid,  earth  should  be 
loosened  tor  about  3  et.,  but  this  high  cost  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  plow  team  was  kept  in  the  cut  during  the  whole  day, 
whether  it  was  working  or  not.  According  to  the  aine  examples, 
the  plow  loosened  on  an  average  160  cu.  yd.  per  day.  A  4-horge 
plow  can  easily  loosen  from  300  to  400  cu.  yd.  per  day,  say  350 
cu.  yd.  This  would  mean  considerably  less  than  3  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.  This  ahowa  the  neeeasity  of  working  two  scraper  gangs, 
wherever  possible,  close  enough  together  so  that  one  plow  team 
can  serve  the  two  gangs. 

Two  men  were  used  to  load  the  acrapera.  For  a  small  wheel 
Bcrapcr,  one  man  is  suMcient,  and  it  is  poaaibte  for  one  man  to 
load  a  No.  2^^  or  No.  3  wheeler,  but  2  men  will  do  the  work 
more  efficiently,  and  they  are  needed  when  a  4-horse  snatch  team 
is  used.  Under  most  circumstances  a  4-horse  snatch  team  wilt 
do  more  economical  work  than  a  3-horse  snatch  team. 

In  the  examples  here  given  two  men  were  used  to  dump  the 
scrapers.  This  is  not  necessary,  as  one  man  can  easily  learn  to 
dump  even  the  large  size  wheelers  without  aid.  an<t  the  only 
reason  two  men  were  used  was  on  account  of  the  labor  market. 
Men  were  diflicult  to  obtain,  and  to  detail  only  one  man  to  a 
dump  meant  a  strike  among  the  laborers.  If  only  one  man  had 
been  used  the  cost  of  dumping  given  would  have  been  cut  in  half. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  the  items  of  the  work,  other 
than  the  actual  scraper  cost,  amount  to  from  30  to  60%  of  the 
total  cost,  thus  showing  that  the  scraper  must  move  from  50  to 
100%  more  earth  than  needed  to  show  a  profit  on  each  scraper's 
work.  Only  the  best  horses  or  mules  should  be  employed,  and 
good  care  must  be  taken  of  them,  or  else  they  will  soon  grow  stale 
in  their  work,  and  the  output  will  rapidly  decrease. 

Economic  Handling  of  Earth  by  Wheel  and  Fresno  Scrapers. 
Richard  T.  Dana  in  Engineering  and  ConlracHng,  June '3,  1914, 
discusses  this  matter  at  great  length. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  a  majority  of 
contractors  east  of  the  Alleghenies  are  unfamiliar  with  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  the  different  kinds  of  scraper  and  do  not  pos- 
sess the  data  necessary  to  determine  for  the  particular  condi- 
tions of  their  work  which  style  and  size  should  be  most  eco- 
nomic.    A  contractor  who  has  found  wheel  scrapers  very  guceesq- 
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ful  in  a  certain  kind  of  earth  is  likely  to  be  biased  io  favor  of 
the  wheel  ecraper  for  that  kind  of  earth  more  or  less  regardless 
of  the  length  of  haul.  Errors  of  judgment  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  result  in  literally  burying  for  all  time  money  that  ought  to 
bring  some  beneilt  to  somebody. 

A  careful  study  and  analysis  of  scraper  work  was  made  under 
'the  direction  of  the  writer  by  A.  C.  Haskell  for  the  Construction 
Service  Co.  of  New  York,  aud  Uie  results  are  given  below  to 
enable  those  who  have  scraper  work  to  make  rapidly  and  con- 
veniently those  computations  without  which  no  work  of  this 
kind  can  economically  be  done. 


Lengfn  of  Haul  in  Fett  etc- 

Pig.  13.  Curves  Showing  Costs  per  Cubic  Yard  of  Handling 
Ijoam  and  Loam  Clay  with  Wheel  Scrapers  for  Various  Sizes  of 
Load  and  Length  of  Haul. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  Figs.  13  to  IS. 

When  Fresno  scrapers  are  loaded  from  plowed  ground  it  is 
easier  to  load  when  dragging  across  than  lengthwise  of  the  fur- 
row. Double  plowing  is  often  economical.  The  dumping  opera- 
tion should  be  accomplished  by  a  quick,  sharp  lift  on  the  handle, 
and  preferably  on  a  down  grade.  When  the  ground  is  very  well 
loosened  the  driver  can  do  his  own  loading  as  well  as  dumping. 
The  path  to  the  dump  must  be  reasonably  free  from  obstructions, 
else  the  scrapers  may  dump  themselves  without  intention  on  the 
driver's  part. 
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Oeitentl  Hiats  on  alt  Sorapcr  Work.     ( 1 }   Be  Bure  to  use  the 

right   kind   of   acraper.     A   Fresno   with   3   mules   ie   economical 

'  up  to  about  27S  ft.  uf  haul  as  against  wheel  scrapeis  with  2 

mules,  when  it  can  load  readily.    Where  the  ground  is  full  of 

roots  use  wheelers. 

To  drivers ; 

(2)  Report  any  case  of  bad  fitting  harueaa  to  the  for«nuui  im- 
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Length  of  Haul  In  Feet  t  ftt 

Fig.  14.  Curves  Showing  Cost  per  cu.  yd.  ot  Handling  Loam, 
Sand,  etc.,  with  Fresno  Scrapers  for  Various  Sizes  of  Load 
and  LengUi  of  Haul. 

mediately.  Don't  let  the  teiun  dr^  you  by  the  reins.  You  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  walk  as  far  as  a  loaded  team. 

To  foreman: 

Make  a  personal  detailed  inspection  of  each  mule's  harness  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  and  at  noon,  and  report  any  case  of 
ill  fitting  harness  to  the  timekeeper  on  his  next  round.  Fore- 
men will  be  held  responsibly  for  allowing  any  mule  to  work  with 
baitty  litting  harness. 
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(•{)  ?ee  that  each  ticraper  is  fully  loaded.  The  c-ost  of  plow- 
ing is  less  than  1  ct.  per  eu.  yd.,  which  ie  leae  than  the  cwit  of 
letting  scrapers  work  when   only  partly   loaded. 

(4)  In  loading  the  scraper  when  it  is  once  full  of  earth  do  not 
let  the  mulfe  try  to  p„ll  it  any  farther  and  overload  it.  The 
last  two  seconds  of  drag  against  the  dead  weight  of  earth  are 
mule  killers. 

(5)  On  all  scraper  work  drivers  are  required  to  walk  at  all 
timee  when  the  scraper  is  loaded  and  they  are  to  walk  at  all  ' 
times  with  the  Fresno  scraper,  whether  loaded  or  empty.     With 


Fig.  15.    Diagram  Comparing  Economy  Up  to  275  Ft.  Haul  o 
Fresno  and  WTieel  Scrapere. 

wheeler  acraper  work  drivers  ehould  ride  on  the  ecraper  when  it 
is  empty.  In  stepping  on  or  olT  of  the  scraper  be  sure  not  to 
delay  the  team  in  any  way. 

(6)  In  dumping  wheel  scrapers  try  not  to  dump  when  the 
mules  are  on  ground  that  is  lower  than  the  scraper,  as  by  doing 
this  it  brings  a  tremendous  load  on  the  mules'  necks. 

(7)  So  direct  the  work  that  the  loaded  teams  will  have  the 
shortest  haul  and  the  empty  teams  if  necessary  may  have  a 
much  longer  haul,  but  in  no  case  should  the  empty  haul  be  un- 
necessarily long.  It  is  better  to  let  the  mule  team  stand  still 
to   rest   than   to   let   It   cover   unnecessary   ground.     This    seemi 
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like  a  simple  rule,   but   its  violation  has  often  been  obierved 
on  ieveral- different  joba. 

(8)  See  that  tbe  scrapers  arespaoed  as  even  a  distance  apart 
as  possible.  This  will  maiie  the  worlc  lighter  on  the  mules,  easier 
on  the  drivers  ami  will  tend  to  avoid  confusion. 

(9)  The  loaded  aeraper  eliould  always  have  the  right  of  way 
as  against  the  unloaded   scraper. 

( 10)  Whenever  a  scraper  gets  stuck  or  is  in  any  trouble 
don't  lose  any  time  before  notifying  the  foreman  and  sending  for 
help.  The  snatch  team  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
tbe  scrapers  lit  all  times  and  in  all  possible  ways. 

(11)  Be  sure  not  to  have  too  few  sarapers  on  a  long  haul  and 
too  many  scrapers  on  a  short  haul;  see  that  every  scrap«r  is 
busy  all  tlie  time;  see  that  the  loader  and  snatch  teams  are 
busy  all  the  time;  in  short,  that  each  unit  of  the  work  is  con- 
tributing its  maximum  effort  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
whole- 
Costly  Wheel  Scraper  Work  in  a  Wet  Cat.     Engineering  and 

Contracting,  Sept.  30,  lliOS,  gives  the  following: 

The  record  of  cost  of  making  a  railroad  cut  with  wheel  scrapers, 
given  below,  demonstrates  how  a  lesson  can  be  learned  from  cost 
keeping. 

The  material  in  the  cut  was  a  red  clay  witli  springs  of  water 
occurring  in  it.  This,  with  the  fact  that  the  clay  quickly  absorbed 
the  rain  water  and  held  it,  made  the  cut  a  wet  one.  VVIjeel 
scrapers  were  used  and  a  .1-horse  snatch  team  for  loading  tliem. 
A  4-horse  plow  team  loosened  the  dirt.  The  following  wages  were 
paid  for  a  10-hr.  Jay: 

ForKOSD    tSM 

Bcnper  team  and  drinr  4.75 

thonse  plow  Ibbid  And  2  men  9.20 

3-faorae  snatch  team  and  1  man  A.OD 

Loaders    ., 160 

Dnrnpinen     1  I>i) 

Water    boj    l.OO 

Two  men  loaded  the  No.  2i^  scrapers,  and  one  man  dutnped 
them.  The  lead  was  700  ft.,  while  the  total  distance  traveled 
to  and  from  the  dump  averaged  1,660  ft. 

The  cost  of  the  work  per  cu.  yd.  was  as  follows: 

Foraman    -^ W-06S 

Soranfra     0.600 

Plowing     0.200 

Saatcbmg    O.m 

Loading     0-0*i 

Dumping     0.032 

Water  boy   * O.Oai 

ToUl  per  cu.  yd % tl.OlO 
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The  average  numfjer  of  cu.  yd.  moved  per  day  per  ecraper  was 
9.5,  and  as  10  ecraperg  were  used  on  the  haul,  the  gang  moved 
n  total  yardage  per  day  of  05  eu.  yd.  This  gives  the  amount 
loosened  by, the  plow.  The  average  number  of  yards  moved  per 
team  worked  in  a  day  was  only  5.5.  Each  scraper  team  traveled 
about  9  milea  per  day. 

A  compariHon  of  these  with  costs  previously  given  shows  at 
once  that  they  are  exeeesive.  The  scraper  team  traveled  only  9 
miles  per  day.  This  was  caused  by  the  wet  condition  of  tiie  cut, 
and  ten  scrapers  each  going  through  it  28  or  2B  times  a  day 
meant  cutting  up  the  wet  clay  still  more.  Some  other  method 
of  excavating  the  earth  should  have  been  used. 

Douhletree*  for  Heavy  Slip  and  Fresuii  Soraper  Work.  R.  B. 
Post,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Mar.  6,  1912,  gives  the 
following: 

In  moving  dirt  with  slips  or  fresnos  and  the  accompanying 
work  of  pulling  roots,  dragging  large  rocks,  etc.,  one  of  the  most 
annoying  delays  is  caused  by  the  use  of  weak  or  clumsy  double- 
tree sets. 

One  of  the  worst  details  is  the  singletree  hook  which  pulls 
from  the  back  of  the  ningletree  and  which,  whenever  the  double- 
trees are  used  olT  of  a  tongue,  cause  the  singletree  to  turn  half 
over.  Usually  at  the  first  hard  pull  the  cast  eye  of  the  single- 
tree ferrule  breaks,  or  the  center  clip  spreads.  Then  there  Is 
the  device  and  bolt  method  of  fastening  the  doubletree  set  to 
the  slip.  ThJ9  is  a  good  rig  (although  necessitating  heavy 
doubletrees),  so  long  as  the  team  is  on  a  slip,  but  when  needed 
elsewhere  some  time  is  wasted  unfastening  and  fastening  the 
device.  Moreover,  the  device  is  a  poor  device  to  which  to 
fasten  a  chain  or  rope  quickly  and  when  a  doubletree  set  is  not 
in  use  someone  usually  takes  the  device  and  forgets  to  return 
it.  The  above  annoyances  are  likely  to  occur  mai\y  times  a  day 
where  such  doubletree  sets  are  used  and  they  provoke  foremen 
and  teamsters  as  well  as  cause   considerable  delay. 

The  factory-made  doubletree  sets  sold  under  the  name  of  lead 
bars  are  light  and  handy,  but  will  not  stand  use  on  a  plow, 
stump '  pulling,  or  other  heavy  work  without  much  breakage. 
Further  the  center  clip,  fastening  the  hook  to  the  doubletree, 
soon  becomes  loose  and  pulls  to  one  end.  Home-made  double- 
tree sets  made  of  the  best  woods  with  factory-made  center  clips, 
end  straps,  and  hooka,  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  lead 
bars,  but  the  largest  oval  woods  obtainable  for  the  doubletrees 
will  not  stand  all  kinds  of  work  without  considerable  breakage 
and  the  center  step  fastening  the  hook  to  the  doubletree  behaves 
the  same  as  in  the  factopy-made  lead  bars. 
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Fig.  16  shows  a  set  of  doubletrees  that  will  stand  the  jerka  of 
the , heaviest  teams,  that  is  not  too  heavy,  that  is  reasonable  in 
cost,  and  that  wilt  not  ordinarily  be  in  the  repair  shop  until 
worn  out.  The  doubletree  center  clip  in  particular  is  a  trouble 
i  whenever  the  wood  shriuks  and  the  clip  becomes  loose 
'"  '  tightened  with  the   bolt.     Another  advantage 


Fig.  16.    Detail  Drawing  for  Slip  Doubletrees. 

is  in  being  able  to  replace  a  broken  hook  without  a  weld.  In 
case  considerable  work  involving  pulling  on  a.  chain  is  to  be  done 
a  special  grab  hook  may  easily  be  inserted  or,  better  yet,  one 
or  two  sets  can   be  rigged   with   grB,b  hooks   and   kept   for  this 

The  following  is  the  itemized  cost  of  one  of  these  donbletree 


4tt.  l-in.  half  ronnd  iron  ... 
T  tt.  K'ln.  faalt  ronnd  iron  . . 

ISHiU  in.  wood  

inixW  In.  wood   

1ft.  Vin.  tool  ateel 

4  (Incletree   hoolu 

Mln.  ttiltt  in.  iron  


0.130 


Kethodi  of  ^ranginE  Donbletreei  and  Three-Hone  Ereners. 
EngineertKg  and  Contracting,  June  12,  1912,  gives  the  following: 

In  making  three-horse  eveners  little  diifieulty  will  be  experi' 
enced  if  consideration  is  taken  of  tJie  fact  that  the  amount  of 
work  each  horse  does  la  in  proportion  to  the  lever  arm  or  the 
portion  of  the  doubletree  given  to  him.  In  the  case  of  three 
horses  the  third  horse,  or  the  one  which  works  singly,  should  be 
given  a  leverage  to  make  its  pull  equal  to  that  of  the  other  two. 
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The  length  of  the  evenefj  and  also  the  lengths  of  the  single- 
trees, wilt  depend  upon  the  eise  of  the  horses  and  also  whether 
it  is  desired  to  work  them  close  tc^ether  or  somewhat  spread 
apart.  For  summer  work  the  horses  will  stand  the  heat  better 
if  given  plenty  of  room. 

In  Fig.  17  is  shown  a  common  three-horse  evener  arranged  for 
horses  of  about  equal  weight  and  strength.     The  distances  shown 


Fig.   17.     Common  Three-Horse  Evener. 

are  recommended  tor  horses  of  medium -size  and  should   be   in- 
creased proportionately  for  targe  teams. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  in  working  young  animals  or  light 
horses  to  give  them  plenty  of  advantage  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  lever  arm.  This  must  be  done  by  trial,  as  no  rule  will  do 
for  all  cases.  The  most  satisfactory  way  is  to  bore  a  number  of 
holes  and  shift  the  clevis  until  the  small  horse  is  able  to  carry 
the  load  the  entire  day  without  becoming  more  fatigued  than 
the  other  horses.  It  is  believed  liy  some  men  that  the  amount 
of  lever  arm  or  advantages  given  to  the  smaller  horse  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  animal,  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways satisfactory  beca:  se.it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  physical  condition  of  the  horses.  A  type  of  evener  which  per- 
mits an  unusually  close  hitch  is  shc^wo  by  Fig.   18.     These  two 


Fig,  IS.    Evener  for  Close  Hitching. 

evencrs  are  recommended  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co. 

Effect  of  Bouns  System  on  Oost  of  Basemeiit  Excavation.  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  July  22,  1014,  gives  the  following: 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  most  workmen  will  put  forth 
extra  effort  when  they  are  certain  of  receiving  monetary  return 
for  extr*  performance.  The  following  data  show  the  results  of  a 
bonus  system  as  applied  by  the  Alierthaw  Construction  Co.,  of 
Boston,  "to  excavation  work.     The  work  consisted  of  excavating  the 
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site  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building  in  New  Haren,  Conn.     The 

building  was  62  ft.  wide  by  400  ft  long,  the  basement  floor 
being  about  10  ft.  below  the  natural  grade.  The  work  wae  done 
in  mid-winter.  Ah  the  excavated  material  wag  to  be  used  in 
bringing  up  to  grade  the  depregaions  in  other  parts  of  the  lot, 
the  contractors  decided  to  uee  wheel  scrapern.  In  addition  to 
the  excavated  earth,  quantities  of  Band  were  taken  out  apd  placed 
in  storage  piles  for  use  later  in  concrete.  The  loam  and  top  soil 
were  first  removed  by  means  of  plows  and  frost  wedges. 

A  study  of  the  length  of  haul  and  of  the  nuinber  of  wheel 
scraper  loads  per  day  showed  that  on  the  average  ISO  loads  coD' 
stituted  a  full  day's  work,  although  for  the  longer  hauls  only 
about  1 10  loads  per  day  were  made.  The  teamsters,  when  goil^ 
about  tlieir  work  in  the  usual  leisurely  way  and  with  no  incentive 
for  high  pertormaace,  at  best  were  hauling  only  120  to  ISO 
loads  per  day.  The  application  of  the  bonus  system  changed  tbe 
entire  tone  of  the  work  from  half-hearted  endeavor  to  enthu- 
siastic etTort. 

In  starting  payment  for  extra  work  each  driver  who  had  made 
120  loads  or  more  during  the  day  was  given  a  bonus  (rf  60  ct. 
This  bonus  was  later  increased  to  $1  for  each  man  whn  made  150 
loads  durinn  the  day  —  a  mark  which  several  reached.  It  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  horses  should  not  be  mistreated  and 
that  loads  which  were  not  full  would  not  be  credited  on  the  tally 
board.  While  these  instructions  were  well  followed,  it  ir  prob- 
able  that  the  horses  were  worked  to  their  limit. 

The  curves  of  Fig  19  show  the  variation  in  quantity  of  excava- 


Fig.  19.  Curves  Showing  Variation  in  Quantity  of  Excavation, 
Bonus  Paid,  and  Unit  Cost  for  Basement  Excavation  in  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
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tioii,  amount  of  bonus  paid,  and  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  excavation. 
No  attonpt  has  been  made  to  give  actual  values  ae  comparative 
Tslues  only  were  deeired.  By  referring  to  these  curves  it  is  seen 
that  the  coat  per  cubic  yard  oE  excavation  was  lowest  when 
the  quantity  of  excavation  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
bonus  were  highest.  It  will  be  noted  that  increase  or  decrease 
in  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  excavation  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  quantity  of  excavation  and  bonus  paid, 
throughout  the  length  of  the  curves.  The  deerease  in  cost  from 
about  35  ct,  per  cu.  yd.  at  the  time  the  bonus  wob  first  applied  to 
'  25  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  and  under  fur  the  peak  of  the  excavation  curve 
involved  a  saving  of  more  than  $60  per  day  during  the  period  of 
uaximum  excavation. 

Keeping  Cost  of  Scraper  Work  so  as  to  Show  the  Dally  Unit 
Ooit  for  Each  Gang  is  described  by  W.  A.  Gillette  in  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  July  24,  1912: 

The  value  of  daily  cost  records  is  widely  recognized  but  unleis 
earth  is  handled  in  wagons  or  cars  the  difficulty  of  e 
quantities  is  such  that  daily  records  are  seldom  Icept. 
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Fig.  20.    Timekeeper's  Report  Form  for  Fresno  Excavation. 
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Hr.  Gillette's  method  of  keeping  cmt  conusted  in  having  the 
timelceeper  count  the  loads  hauled  bj  eveiy  gang  during  at  leaet 
two  20-niiD.  periods,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon.    The  timekeeper  is  provided  with  a  saddle  horse. 

The  timekeeper  was  given  a.  Bt«tement  of  the  eetimated  site 
of  load  of  eadi  kind  of  scraper  and  wagon.  Thus,  a  Ko.  2^ 
wheeler  was  estimated  to  hold  ^  cu.  yd.,  measured  in  place.  A 
"three-up"  dump  wagon  was  estimated  to  average   1%  en.  jd. 


QEADEE  EXCAVATION 
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Fig.  81.    Timekeeper's  Report  Form  for  Grader  Excavation. 

Freonos  were  estimated  at  dilTerent  capacities,  according  as  the 
pull  was  uphill,  or  downhill,  or  level;  and  in  some  cases  it 
mi^'ht  be  desirable  to  vary  the  estimate,  accordiog  aa  the  haul 
is  short  or  long. 

.  The  llrst  month  this  plan  was  tried  about  70,000  cu.  yd.  were 
moved  and  the  timekeeper's  estimates  came  out  only  5%  in  excess 
of  the  engineer.  The  second  month,  for  an  equal  amount  of 
work,  he  was  nearly  5%  too  low,  bo  that  for  a  period  of  two 
months  the  engineer's  estimates  were  checked  almost  exactly. 

By  following  this  plan  it  was  soon  discovered  that  wheeler 
work  was  costing  more  than  freano  work.     Also  that   for  hauls 
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of  more  Uian  150  ft.  the  cheapest  method  was  to  load  wagons  with 
freanos  throoj^h  a  tiap. 

This  plan  of  iutermittently  timiDj;  each  grading  gang  has  the 
great  merit  of  enabling  the  contractor  to  ascertain  approximately 
his  unit  coat  every  day  for  every  gang. 
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Fig.  22.     Timekeeper's  Eeport  Form  for  Wagons  Loaded  t^ 
Fresnos  Through  a  Trap. 

A  Ponr-Wheel  Scraper  of  Large  Capacity.  Engineering  Sema, 
Oct,  21.  ISIS,  gives  the  following: 

Iteeentty  a  four-wheeled  scraper  of  1  cu,  yd,  capacity  has  been 
introduced,  and  has  been  used  with  success  in  a  number  of  con-, 
etruetion  works.      (See  Figs,  26  and  27,) 

A  steel  frame  is  carried  by  two  axles,  having  30-in.  front 
wheels  and  4K-in.  rear  wheeU,  and  its  forward  end  is  arched  so 
as  to  clear  the  wheels  and  allow  the  macbine  to  make  a  very  abort 
turn.  The  steel  scraper  bucket  is  46  in.  long,  46  in.  wide  and  23 
in.  deep,  with  a  nominal   capacity   of   1   yd.,  but   heavier   loads 
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have  been  ext^avBted  and  hauled.  The  rear  end  of  the  bucket 
ia  Buspended  by  short  chains  attached  to  the  Bills  of  the  frame 
and  to  the  bottom  corners  of  the  bucket.  The  froDt  end  of  the 
bucket  has  a  bail  pivoted  to  the  bottom  corners,  with  chains 
passing  over  a  shaft  carried  above  the  frame.  This  shaft  is 
fitted  with  sprot^ket  wheels  driven  bj  chains  from  the  axle,  a 
elutrh  enablitift  the  shaft  to  be  tbrown  in  or  out  of  gear.  The 
driver  sits  at  the  rear,  where  he  has  a  good  view  of  the  vrork. 
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Fig.   23.     Timekeeper's  Report  Form   for   Wheeler   E.'ccavation. 

He  handles  the  levers  for  controlling  the  movements  of  tlie 
bucket,  in  loading,  dumping  and  spreading,  and  do  extra  mea  are 
required  at  the  scraper  in  loading  or  dumping. 

In  loading,  the  forward  end  of  the  bucket  is  lowered  and  in- 
clined forward,  so  that  its  rutting  edge  touehen  <he  ground.  An 
end  gate  at  tlie  rear  retainsi  the  material.  When  loaded,  the 
front  end  is  raised  by  the  ehains  on  Ihe  shaft  bo  as  ta  bring  the 
bucket  to  a  practically  level  position,  when  it  has  plenty  of  clear- 
«nce  for  hauling.    An  automatic  trip  releases  the  clut«h  when 
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the  acraper  is  in  this  position,  thus  preventing  accidental  over' 
vinding  of  the  chains  and  dumping  of  the  load.  For  dumping, 
the  chains  are  wound  up  still  farther  bo  as  to  raise  the  front 
end  and  tilt  the  bucket  backwards,  falling  clear  of  the  end,  gate. 
The  load  may  be  dumped  in  a  heap  at  one  spot,  or  spread  iu  a 
thin  lajer,  according  to  the  inclination  given  to  the  bucket.  The 
opeiationa  are  shown  in  Figs  26  and  27,  which  show  the  loading 
and  dumping  respeetively.    The  front  and  rear  wheels  do  not 

SUUUARY  OF  DAILY  COSTS 
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Fig.  24.     Form  for  Summary  of  Daily  Cost. 

track.  This  feature  (in  combination  with  wide  tires  and  the 
weight  of  the  mB.chine)  reduces  the  tendency  to  wear  ruts,  and  itt 
efficient  in  rolling  and  compacting  the  material,  as  in  embank- 
ment work. 

From  two  to  four  horses  (or  mules)  haul  the  machine,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  work,  Init  in  loading  an  extra  four- 
horee  snap  team  is  generally  used.  Hard  ground  must  be 
plowed  to  enable  the  horses  to  do  efficient  work  in  loading,  but 
this  is  not  necessary  when  traction  engines  are  used,  as  has  been 
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done  it^  several  cases.  Engines  of  12  to  16  bp.  have  beoi  used 
for  loading,  and  .sometimes  the;  are  used  also  for  hauling,  the 
engine  taking  a  train  of  two  to  six  scrapers. 

The  cost  of  loading  is  estimated  to  average  4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  in 
ordinary  material.  The  cost  of  hauling  varies  with  the  grade 
and  condition  of  road,  etc.,  and  ranges  from  ^  ct.  to  1  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.  for  each  100  ft.  of  haul  up  to  1,000  ft.  Working  in  a  hard 
and  heavy  brick  clay  at  St.  Louis,  a  IG-hp.  traction  engine  was 
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used  for  loading,  and  three  horses  to  each  scraper  for  hauling. 
The  loading  averaged  1^  min.,  or  48  loads  per  hr.,  with  an  aver- 
age of  29  eu.  ft.  to  each  load.  The  machines  have  been  used  on 
railway  and  reservoir  embankments  in  California;  in  the  latter 
case  the  borrow  pits  were  small  and  scattered,  and  the  haul 
variM  from  20O  ft.  to  1,500  ft.  Their  work  on  the  South  Branch 
Canal  of  the  Klamath  irrigaflon  project  in  Oregon  (U.  S.  Re- 
clamation Service)  is  reported  as  follows  by  the  contractors, 
Wetls  Brothers,  of  St.  Loitls. 
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Fig.  26.    Maney  Four-Wheeled  Scraper  with  Pan  ii 
Loading. 


Fig.    27.     Maney    Four-Wheeled    Scraper   with    Pan    Raised    for 
Carrying  Load. 

hottom  of  the  finished  canal  was  S  ft.  above  the  original  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  entire  embankment  went  up  in  S-in.  lifts,  eacli 
lift. being  sprinkled.     The  spe<:ifl cations  called  for  each  lift  being 
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rolled  with  a  grooved  roller  weighing  1  ton  per  ft.  .of  tread,  but 
the  Govemmetit  engineers  and  inapectore  ordered  ub  to  take  the 
roller  off,  as  the  wheel- scrapers  answered  to  better  advantage 
owing  to  the  front  wheels  having  a  narrower  tread  than  the  rear 
attCB,  and  the  wheels  packing  the  material  better  than  the  roller 
would  have  done.  The  wheels  would  paek  it  in  low  places  where 
the  roller  would  have  run  over  without  touching. 

"The  average  haul  waa  40O  ft.  from  borrow  pit  to  djke.  After 
18  in.  were  removed  from  the  borrow  pit,  hardpau  was  en- 
countered requiring  eight  and  ten  head  to  plow.  This  latter  ma- 
terial was  handled  to  the  depth  of  the  pit,  which  was  5  ft.  This 
material  could  not  have  been  handled  at  all  with  grader  and 
wagons,  nor  with  ordinarj  wheeled -scraper  a  with  profit.  The 
170,000  cu.  yd.  handled  cost  1*  ct.  per  yd.,  including  the  cost  of 
moving  to  and  from  the  work,  which  amounted  to  about  $2,000." 

These  four-wheel  scrapers  have  been  used  in  street  and  road 
work,  for  leveea  and  ditches,  railway  embankments,  canal  exca- 
vation, and  miscellaneous  light  and  heavy  grading  and  filling. 
On  one  job  50,000  cu,  yd.  of  loamy  soil  were  removed  from  ridges 
and  deposited  in  a,  pond  of  water,  with  an  average  haul  of  200 
ft.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  said  to  have  been  only  10  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.  In  New  York,  the  machines  have  been  used  for  remov- 
ing snow,  loading  it  from  the  winrows  formed  by  plows. 

Hethods  and  Cost  of  Escavatinf^  a  Canal  with  Foor-Wheel 
Borapen.  Bn^neering  and  ContracHng,  May  31,  1911,  glVes  the 
following : 

At  Ijob  Animas,  Colorado,  an  irrigation  canal,  50  ft.  wide  and 
deep  enough  to  carry  about  5  ft.  of  water,  is  being  excavated  with 
Uaney  four-wheel  scrapers  (Figs  26  and  27).  The  canal  fol- 
lows the  contour  of  a  rather  broad  and  level  basin  and  the  ma- 
terial is  a  hard  adobe  clay.  The  scrapers  were  at  first  loaded 
with  a  snatch  team  and  later  with  a  traction  engine  and  cable. 
The  latter  method  made  a,  reduction  in  tlie  operating  costs  of 
about.  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Tlie  cost  of  the  team  outfit  was  as 
follows : 

4  TStaey  acrHpers  st  1260  tl.OM 

12  BDimalB,  including  4  on  snatch  team  3,000 

Total HOM 

C(Mt  ,d(  operation  witb  SDdlcb  tasm; 
12  animalB,  feeding  per  day t  a.OO 


Totai    ,.-.    tUSa 
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With  this  outfit  and  an  average  "  lead  "  of  260  ft.,  600  loads 
of  1  cu.  yd.  each  were  made  per  day  of  10-hr.,  costing  about  6  ct. 
per  eu.  yd. 

The  use  of  the  traction  engine  brought  the  cost  of  the  outfit 
up  to  $5,040,  but  the  output  wag  iDcreased  eoneiderably.  The 
traction  engine  remained  Btationary  in  loading  the  acrapers.  A 
horse  waa  used  to  drag  the  cable  from  the  engine  to  the  farthest 
point  for  loading  the  scrapers  and  the  cable  was  then  wound  in 
on  the  drum  of  the  engine  as  each  scraper  load  was  taken.  The 
coat  of  operation  with  the  engine  in  place  of  the  snatch  team  wal 
as  follows: 

4  HMD  oD  mftcbiDW  at  |2  f  8.00 

5  animab  (feed  per  Mun  per  dsf),  M  |1.50 «.00 

1  nil  man  S.fiO 

1  dump   man    1.E0 

1  snap  man   iXa 

leablB   man    J.OO 

X  engineer     !.00 

Iclnlch   man    I.OO 

Coal    6.00 

Haul  of  water  2M 

Tolal  dally  eipeiue  $J&,60 

With  this  method  about  1,000  loads  per  10-hr.  day  were 
averaged  on  a  260  ft.  haul,  or  at  a  cost  of  about  6  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  scraper  itself  differs  from  the  ordinary  scraper  not  only 
in  the  number  of  wheels  but  in  that  the  scoop  is  tilted  bacliward 
when  unloading.  The  mechanism  can  be  entirely  in  control  of 
the  driver,  who  operates  the  levers  from  his  seat  in  the  rear  of 
the  machine.  By  means  of  these  levers  he  controls  the  sprodiet 
chains  that  mesh  into  the  sprocket  wheels  on  the  rear  axle.  The 
movement  of  the  team  therefore  dumps  the  load.  The  capacity  of 
the  scraper  is  31  cu.  ft. 

This  "  self-loading  wagon "  is  made  by  The  Baker  Mfg.  Co., 
506  Stanford  Ave.,  Springfield,  III. 

Coat  with  4-Wheet  8<irapen  on  Boad  Work.  Prof.  A.  B. 
McDaniel  in  Engineering  Record,  July  31,  1916,  gives  the  coat  of 
operating  Maney  four-wheel  scrapers  on  road  construction.  In 
several  cases,  with  soils  varying  from  dry  sand  to  hard,  dense 
clay,  it  has  proved  its  adaptability  and  efficiency.  In  loam  and 
clay  soil,  with  occasional  sand  and  fills  of  ash  and  cinders,  in 
Illinois,  the  cost  of  operation  was  8  ct.  per  cu.  yd  with  an  aver- 
age haul  of  300  ft,  on  nearly  level  ground.  The  width  of  cut 
averaged  20  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  cut  was  from  0  to  18  in.,  aver- 
aging 12  in.  Each  scraper  was  hauled  by  a  two-horse  team  and 
assisted  in  loading  by  a  traction  engine.  The  length  of  working 
day  was  10  hr.  The  cost  was  as  follows,  when  each  of  7  acrapere 
averaged  114  ou,  yd.  per  day; 
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Libsc: 

Iflruun.  (Its ISM 

1  ublmihn     ..-..,.,..,._..,..  ^..^..,, ...,,,...,,  2.00 

Tteuu  and  driven,  at  K  36.00 

.Totitt  lotwr  p«r  lO-hr.  day  MS.OO 

1  tiMtloa  engine  ind  operslor  (16.00 

OeDer^  and  OTerhead  Expcmu: 

SnperTisioD  and  grnfral  aipenua  t  SM 

Interagl  on  ln?e.t>nenl  (7%  at  W.8M)   0.11 

DepretiBtion,  buEd  on  S-^r.  life  O.SS 

Bepairs,    eetimsted    1.00 

TdUl  genera!  and  overhead  eipeiues  |  G.SO 

Total  cost  Df  work  per  day  W4-60 

Total  amount  of  eicnyalion,  800  cq.  ji. 

Cost  per  ca.  yd.  eicsTSIed  f  O.OS 

lUney  Fonr-Wheel  Seraper  on  Street  Work.  Municipal  Bn- 
gneering,  Sept.,  1915,  describes  the  use  of  the  Maney  four-wheeled 
scraper  as  follows: 

On  a  23,500  aq.  yd.  vitrified  brick  pavement  joli  at  Pekin,  III., 
gix  Maney  four-wheel  scrapera  were  used  in  the  grading  of  approx- 
imately 12,000  cu.  yd.  These  scrapers  were  loaded  by  tractor, 
making  a  round  trip  of  1,200  ft.  in  approximately  14  min.,  or 
forty-three  round  trips  per  10-h.  day;  43  cu.  yd.  per  seraper, 
totalling  25S  cu.  yd.  per  10-hr.  day.  The  force  engaged  in  the 
grading  work  consisted  of  seventeen  men,  six  of  whom  were 
driving  the  scrapers,  one  running  the  tractor,  two  trimming  up 
the  edges  of  the  cut  near  the  scrapers,  three  making  curb  ex- 
cavations ahead  of  the  scrapers  and  five  men  on  the  dump.  The 
dump  is  at  the  edge  of  the  river  bank.  To  reach  it  from  the 
point  at  which  the  scrapers  were  working  it  was  necessary  to  haul 
nearly  two  blocks  over  the  unimproved  utrect.  than  to  wind 
around  a  temporary  road,  cross  several  railroad  tracks  and  then 
skirt  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the  dump.  It  was  necessary  for 
some  of  Uie  scrapers  to  go  part  way  down  the  bank  to  dump; 
others  dumped  along  the  top,  and  the  men  on  the  dump  trimmed 
the  material  up.  In  returning  to  the  loading  point  the  scrapers 
took  a  slightly  longer  route  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  loaded 
scrapere  moving  toward  the  dump. 

Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  3,  1918,  reports  the  use  pf  a 
4-wheeIed  scraper  hauled  by  a  small  tractor  on  street  and  side- 
walk grading  near  Dayton,  0.  The  first  use  of  this  method  was 
on  a  short  haul  of  80  or  SO  ft.  Only  two  men  were  used  on  this 
part  of  the  work  —  the  tractor  operator  and  the  scraper  operator. 
The  Maney  scraper,  being  self-loading  and  self-dumping  and 
carrying  about  1  cu.  yd,  of  dirt  to  the  load,  was  easily  handled 
in  this  manner.  On  this  work  no  plowing  was  necessary,  as  the 
direct  power  of  the  tractor  was  used  for  digging,  loading  and 
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hauling.  A  round  trip  was  usually  made  in  about  2  min.  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  30  cu.  yd.,  an  hr.  The  coat  of  operating  was 
stated  to  be  80  ct.  per  .hx.,  making  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  about 
2%A 


The  tractor  and  Maney  scraper  were  also  used  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  rough  excavating  for  aidewalks.  The  cutting 
ivas  made  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  grade  and  eliminated  con- 
■siderahle  hand  work. 

Soad  Qraderi.     Some  makes  of  road  grading  machines  are  pro- 


Fig.  20.     Western  Midget  Light  Weight  2-norsi-  (Irndcr.     Suit- 
able for  Road  Maintenance.     Made  by  the  Austin   Western  Mfg. 
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vided  with  attachments  for  shifting  the  frame  back  and  forth 
on  the  rear  axle,  so  as  to  adjust  the 'hlade  to  a  desired  position 
with  reference  to  the  wheel  tracks,  also  with  deviceB  to  lean  the 
wheels  at  an  angle  and  thus  les.aen  the  tendeni'y  of  the  machine; 


Fig.  30.     The  20th   Century  Farm  Ditcher. 

to  slide  over  a  bank,  or  to  cut  the  rear  wheels  at  an  angle  with 
the  frame  in  order  to 'overcome  the  tendency  to  slide  when  the 
blade  is  loaded.  Most  of  the  better  makes  of  such  maehines  are 
now  eonstructed  bo  the  blade  may  be  reversed  entirely  and  the 
convex  surface  used   for   smoothing  a  road  after  it  has  been 


Fig.  31.  Special  Fender  Attachment  for  Converting  Ditcher 
into  a  Bottomless  Scraper- 
graded  approximately  to  the  required  cross-se:?tion,  Maclunes 
of  this  type  are  made  in  different  si^es  and  weights  and  cost  from 
$175  to  $300  f.  o.  b.  factory  in  1914.  The  heavier  sizes  are  best 
adapted  to  coDstructton  work  and  the  lighter  for  maintenance. 
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A  modified  form  of  grading  machine  coneieta  of  a  blade  similar 
to  that  of  the  machine  just  deacribed,  whicli  ia  supported  by  n 
simple  frame  on  only  two  wbeela.  The  2-wheelcd  machine  usu- 
ally weighs  about  one-fourth  e.E  much  aa  the  4-wheel  typo  and 
coate  coDaiderably  leas. 

A  modification  of  the  road  grader  useful  for  both  grading  and 
ditching  ia  made  by  the  Baker  Mfg.  Co.  of  Springfield,  111.  This 
machine,  aa  illustrated  in  Fig.  30,  is  provided  with  a  moldboard 
6  ft.  long  by  13  in.  wide  with  a  S-in.  detachable  cutting  blade. 
It  weighs  complete  800  lb.  The  machine  may  be  used,  either  with 
or  without  the  front  truck.  Attachments  are  made  for  cutting 
sage  bruah  and  for  converting  the  ditcher  into  a  bottomless 
scraper.      (See  Fig.  31.) 


Fig.  32.     The  Martin  Ditcher  and  Grader. 

Another  type  of  scraper  ditcher,  made  by  the  Owenaboro 
Ditcher  and  Grader  Co.,  Owenaboro,  Ky.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  32. 

Smoothing  Xachlnes  suitable  for  leveling  and  maintaining 
roada  but  not  for  grading  are  made  in  varions  forma.  Fig.  33 
shows  a  machine  that  will  level  the  entire  surface  of  a  30-ft.  road. 
It  ia  designed  to  be  pulled  by  a  tractor  of  from  )S  to  25  hp. 

A  much  simpler  machine  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  two-blade 
road  drag  weighing  200  lb..  Fig.  34.  Ita  two  8-ft.  blades  are  each 
(t  in.  wide  and  are  set  3  ft.  apart.  A  similar  3-blade  road  drag 
vveigbs  370  lb.  and  is  45  in.  wide. 

Qrading  Hethods   and    Coati    on   Earth   Boad   Conitraotlon. 
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Charles  H.  Moorefleld,  hi  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr.   18, 
1017,  gives  the  following: 

Where  the  grade  and  ctobs  section  of  the  road  follow  cloaelj 
the  original  ground  surface,  most  of  the  necessary  grading  luu- 


Pig.  33.    "Uncle  Jim,"  Self-OperatiDg  Road  Leveler.    Made  by 
the  Baker  Mfg.  Co. 


Fig.  34.    Prairie  2-Blade  Road  Drag.    Made  by  Baker  Mfg.  Co. 

Before  any  machine  work  Is  done  the  area  to  be  graded  should 
be  burned  or  mowed  over  so  as  to  remove  all  grass  and  weeds. 
The  grading  should  then  proceed  as  follows; 
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(1)  Set  ft  row  of  stakes  100  or  200  ft.  apart  along  the  inside 
,edge-of  each  aide  ditcli.     The  purpose  of  these  stakes  ia  simply 

to  aid  the  driver  in  makiii}{  the  initial  furruw  of  the  machine 
conform  with  the  line  of  the  road,  and  since  the  stakes  are 
destroyed  by  the  first  furrow  they  need  be  only  sufficient  to  serve 
this  temporary  purpose. 

(2)  Set  the  blade  of  the  grading  machine  at  an  angle  of  ' 
a'lout  30  degrees  with  the  road,  so  that  the  material  loosened 
by  the  cutting  point  of  the  blade  will  be  jnoved  in  toward  the 
center  of  the  road;  also  lower  the  cutting  point  and  raise  the 
heel,  so  that  the  blade  will  plow  an  initial  furrow  about  0  in. 
deep  and  about  18  in.  wide.  Then  make  the  initial  trip  with 
the  point  of  the  blade  cutting  about  18  in.  outride  of  the  stake 
line  and  the  outside  rear  wheel  of  the  machine  against  the  face 
of  the  furrow.  The  material  loosened  by  the  firHt  furrow  then 
will  escape  under  the  blade  in  a  ridge  just  inside  the  stake 
line. 

(3)  Readjust  the  machine  so  that  when  the  outside  horses 
follow  the  initial  furrow  in  making  the  second  trip  the  blade 
will  cut  ft  new  furrow  of  somewhat  less  width  than  the  first 
and  the  outside  rear  wheel  will  follow  the  face  of  the  new 
furrow.  Then  make  successive  trips  with  the  machine  adjusted 
in  this  way  until  the  outside  edge  of  the  ditfh  is  approftched, 
except  that  after  each  two  trips  it  is  well  to  rest  the  team  by 
readjusting  the  blade  and  pushing  the  loosened  material  over 
toward  the  center  of  the  road.  For  this  latter  work  the  blade 
may  be  set  at  a  greater  angle  with  the  road,  and  the  heel  should 
be  lowered  and  the  point  raised,  so  that  the  cutting  edge  will 
conform  closely  to  the  crown  of  the  road  while  the  machine  is 
in  operation. 

(4)  Repeat  the  above  described  operation,  omitting  the  stakes 
and  beginning  about  18  in.  farther  from  the  center  each  time, 
until  the  side  ditches  are  excavated  to  the  required  depth  and 
the  road  is  approximately  to  the  required  cross  section. 

(5)  Bring  the  outside  faces  of  the  side  ditches  to  a  uniform 
slope  by  making  one  or  two  trips  of  the  machine  with  two 
wheels,  one  front  and  one  rear,  on  the  bftnk  and  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  blade  against  the  slope. 

(6)  Make  several  trips  over  the  road,  cleaning  out  the  ditches 
and  smoothing  up  the  surfaces.  The  last  few  trips  should  be 
made  with  the  blade  reversed,  as  this  method  tends  to  produce 
ft  better  compftcted  surface.  But,  in  any  event,  it  is  necessary 
that  during  the  first  few  months  after  the  grading  is  completed 
the  road  surface  should  be  kept  smooth  while  it  is  being  com- 
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pacted  under  traffic.  To  do  this  may  require  frequent  use  of 
the  grading  maahine  or  the  drag. 

The  method  of  operating  a  grading  machine  described  above 
neceeaaril;  will  have  to  be  modified  at  times  in  order  to  meet 
special  ccmditione.  Where,  for  example,  the  ditch  area  is  cov- 
ered with  heavy  sod  or  contains  a  number  of  large  roots,  it  may 
be  very  desirable  to  plow  this  area  and  cut  the  roots  with  an  ax 
before  using  the  grading  machine.  If  this  is  done  the  plow 
furrows  should  be  turned  toward  the  center  of  the  road  and 
the  line  of  the  initial  furrows  should  be  controlled  by  two 
rows  of  stakes  as  described  above.  If  the  sod  is  very  tenacious 
it  ahoQld  be  harrowed  with  a  disc  harrow  ahead  of  the  grading 
machine,  and  after  the  material  has  been  moved  over  toward  the 
center  of  the  road  the  lumps  of  aod  should  be  thrown  out.  A 
method  sometimes  followed  is  to  skim  off  the  sod,  by  means  of 
hand  shovels,  ahead  of  the  grading  machine,  but  this  method 
ia  expensive  and  seldom  justified. 

Whether.  «r  not  it  is  necessary  to  contend  with  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  sod,  the  itse  of  a  disk  harrow  usually  will  prove 
helpfnl  in  securing  a  smooth  uniform  road  surface  with  the 
grading  machine.  In  general  it  ia  sufficient  to  give  the  loosened 
material  a  thorough  harrowing  after  the  road  has  beeii  brought 
approximately  to  its  required  shape,  but  before  the  final  shaping 

Where  continuous  long  stretches  of  road  are  to  be  graded  with 
grading  machines,  it  frequently  is  economical  to  substitute  a 
traction  engine  for  the  teams  and  to  employ  two  machines. 
Where  this  is  done  the  Hret  machine  is  connected  immediately 
behind  the  tractor,  either  directly  behind  or  to  one  side,  as  the 
conditions  require,  and  the  second  machine  is  connected  behind 
and  to  one  side  of  the  first.  Otherwise  the  method  of  operation 
is  not  essentially  different  from  that  already  described. 

The  rate  at  which  a  road  can  be  graded  up  with  a  grading 
machine  varies  to  a  great  extent,  and  depends  largely  on  the 
cl^aracter  of  the  soil.  Where  the  original  cross  section  of  the 
ground  is  approximately  level,  and  the  soil  conditions  not  un- 
favorable, a  grading  machine  drawn  by  six  well-trained  horses 
should  cut  out  the  side  ditches  and  shape  the  road  in  from  20 
to  35  round  trips.  Allowing  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  lost 
time,  the  rate  at  which  the  team  travels  should  average  from 
1^  to  2  miles  per  hour,  and  under  the  circumstances  assumed 
above,  the  length  of  road  graded  per  day  should  average  not 
less  than  one-fourth  mile.  Such  favorahlc  conditions  seldom  are 
found  for  any  considerable  stretch  of  road,  except  in  the  praiFie 
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section  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  average  rate  of  grading 
with  a  grading  machine  U,  therefore,  much  lees  than  one-fourth 
mile  of  road  per  day. 

Finishittg  the  Surface.  No  matter  how  the  grading  of  an  earth 
road  may  be  accomplished,  it  usually  -is  economical  to  bring  the 
road  surface  to  its  final  shape  by  means  of  a  grading  machine. 
In  making  excavations  it  is  not  generally  considered  practical 
to  form  the  crown  and  aide  ditches  with  scrapers  or  hand  tools 
alone,  and  the  cross  section  ia,  therefore,  frequently  left  approxi- 
mately flat.  The  grading  machine  ie  then  used,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  to  produce  the  required  crosH  section. 

Construction  Goats.  In  the  following  statements  "and  dat&  an 
efl!ort  is  made  to  show  the  approximate  range  of  cost  rather  thiui 
the  average. 

The  following  data  (Table  T)  are  intended  to  furnish  a  rough 
guide  in  making  estimates  of  grading  coat  at  a  flat  rate  p^ 
cubic  yard.  They  are  based  on  labor  at  15  ct.  per  hr.;  horses 
at  12^  ct.  per  hr.  The  depreciation  of  grading  equipment  and 
repairs  are  figured  at  S%  per  mo.  while  in  use,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  force  will  be  organized  economically  and  man- 
aged efficiently. 

TABLE  I  — ORADmG  MACBIKS  WORK 

to  eight  well-traiaed  barBes ;   no  nutcrlal  mored  loniitadinall;. 

OluirMter  of  sail  Coat  per  mite 

Llglit  prBirle,  free  [rom  Btampa.  roots,  etc 4  W  to  t  BO 

Arerage   claj   lo^m    IW  to    IM 

Heavy    clay,    moderate    amount    of    end    ftnd    roots,    ptowiuc 

necBBBiry  ttroughoHt   200  to    260 

Hest;  cla;,  eiceptionally  difficult  condltioiu  From  fKO  np 

Orovcing    and    BbspiDg    road    which    hu    been    graded    with 

'     scrapers,  etc SOlo      T6 

Prof.  A.  B.  McDaniel  in  Engineering  Record,  July  31,  1016, 
states  that  in  a  case  of  road  construction  in  YanBuren  County, 
Iowa,  a  flO-hp.  gasoline  tractor  and  graders  of  so-called  "  recta- 
mation "  type  were  used.  Sixty  miles  of  earth  road  was  built 
at  a  coat  of  $20  per  mile.  The  road  measured  30  ft.  from  cen- 
ter to  center  of  the  side  ditches,  which  had  a  width  of  20  In. 
and  a  depth  of  38  in.  The  earth  was  the  ordinary  loam  and 
clay  of  the  prairie  country. 

The  "  reclamation "  type  of  grader  has  pivoted  axles,  so  that 
the  wheels  can  always  be  kept  in  a  vertical  position;  thus  the 
weight  of  the  machines  is  utilized  to  counteract  the  aide  pressure 
of  tile  earth  on  the  mold-board,  and  prevents  aide  draft.  Where 
a  large  amount  of  road  construction  is  included  in  one  job, 
it  is  eeonomlcat  to  use  a  traction  engine  for  hauling  the  grader. 
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Two  gr&dere  may  be  hauled  by  one  eugioe,  and  thus  serve  to 
move  the  earth  from  the  ditch  to  the  center  of  the  rood  at  oue 

Tractor  Qradlng.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  4,  IBlfl, 
gives  the  followiog;  Tractor-grader  outfits  are  being  used  ex- 
tenaivelj  in  Utah  on  highway  work.  One  of  the  most  notable 
undertakings  vfith  these  outfits  was  the  conatruction  o(  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  of  earth  road  in  Bok  Elder  County.  This  work 
was  carried  out  in  1914  by  the  State  Road  CommisBion.  The 
highway  was  constructed  over  a  virgin  soil,  sage  brush  country, 
on  a  new  location  encircling  the  north  end  of'  Great  Salt  Lake- 
It  extends  south  west  wardly  from  Snowville  to  intersect  the: 
Nevada  line  just  west  of  Lucin  and  forms  part  of  the  Midland 
Trail. 

Two  Int«rnational  Harvester  Co.'b  Mogul  gasoline,  60-hp. 
traction  engines  and  two  road  graders  handled  the  work  almost 
exclusively.    A  cross  section  24  ft.  wide  from  gutter  to  gutter 


Fig.  36.     Cross  Section  of  Midland  Trail,  Box  Elder  County,  Utah. 

with  9 -in.  crown  above  the  shoulders  was  adhered  to  almost 
entirely,  the  width  of  the  road  being  increased,  however,  to  30 
ft.  in  width,  through  towns  and  settlements.  The  cross  section 
mentioned  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  35. 

The  progress  of  the  grader  and  traction  work  on  the  longer 
tangents  of  the  road  amounted  to  an  average  of  1^  miles  per 
lO-hr.  day,  the  cost  being  $79  per  day,  or  a  unit  cost  of  $S0 
per  mile.  The  record  run  made  on  this  project  for  grader  and 
tractor  work  was  2^  miles  per  day  at  the  same  rate,  amounting 
to  only  $30  per  mile  of  road,  thereby  surpassing  all  previous 
records  for  speed  and  economy  of  road  conetruction  in  the  state- 
Surveying,  clearing  right  of  way,  plowing  and  finishing,  however, 
amounted  to  considerable;  moreover,  many  stretches  required 
team  and  hand  construction.  The  average  coat  of  the  100  miles 
of  road  was  32T5  per  mile,  not  including  bridges  and  culverts. 

Two  Hoftd  Qraderg  Used  with  a  Tractor.  The  following  Is 
from  Engineering  and  Contracling,  May  15,  1918.  Using  power 
machinery  only,  125,000  cu.  yd.  of  dirt  were  moved  last  summer 
on  an   Illinois  road  job,  at  a  cost  of  4.1   i^t.   per  lfii,ir^.     ITie 
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work  waa  done  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  a  road 
leading  north  toward  Pontiac,  111.  The  Srst  5  miles  of  thia 
highway  was  changed  from  a  narrow  winding  road  to  a  level, 
well  drained  all  the  year  road,  60  ft.  wide  between,  fences  and 
_  40  ft.  wide  between  drainage  ditehea. 

The  work  of  clearing  the  right-of-way  was  started  on  May  1, 
1017,  and  completed  June  18,  1917,  during  which  period  5.18 
acres  were  cleared  of  a  tangled  mass  of  biush  and  shrubs  and 
over  2(H)  live  trees  from  '.i  in,  to  3  ft.  in  diameter.  Trees  were 
pulled  by  a  Ta-hp.  caterpillar  tractor  usinff  a  lOO-ft-  cable.  Two 
cable   outflti   were   used,   ao   that   the   tractor   waa   not   delayed 


Fig.  36.     Leveling  Crown  with  Graders. 

waiting  for  hitches  to  be  made.  Tlie  coat  of  clearing  the  roadway, 
including  labor,  interest  on  investment  and  an  allowance  of  20% 
for  depreciation  of  equipment,  waa  $!)00,  or  $101   per  acre. 

The  grading  was  started  on  June  IH,  11)17.  One  75-hp.  cater- 
pillar tractor  was  used  to  pull  two  Western  graders,  one  12-ft. 
to  make  the  cut,  followed  by  an  8-ft.  to  carry  the  dirt  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road.  A  Western  elevating  grader  pulled  by  a  75'hp. 
caterpillar  tractor  was  used  in  some  places  in  making  611b. 
However,  on  some  of  the  deeper  fills  it  waa  necessary  to  use  some 
other  method,  in  order  to  make  time,  and  a  T5-lip.  caterpillar 
tractor  was  used  in  connection  with  a  caterpillar  land  leveler. 
This  land  leveler  is  a  tool  used  extensively  in  the  West  and  is 
in  reality  a  large  scraper  having  a  capacity  of  approximately 
3'/e  y^->  see  Chapter  VI.     With  this  machine  the  dirt  could  be 
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taken  up  and  carried  acroEB  the  road  and  then  unloaQed  gradu- 
ally or  at  one  time,  as  conditions  required. 

The  gravel  for  the  eiirfaping  of  the  road  was  taken  from  a 
near-bj  creek  with  a  dragline  excavator  which  delivered  it  to  a 
loading  hopper.  With  the  dragline  excavator  working  steadily 
it  was  poHsible  to  keep  the  hopper  tilled,  bo  that  when  the  tractor 
trains  came  up,  which  consisted  of  one  75-hp.  caterpillar  tractor 
and  six  reversible  trailers,  they  could  be  loaded  without  delay 
or  without  shcveling. 

With  this  equipment  a  total  of  a  little  over  125,000  cu.  yd. 
of  dirt  was  moved  in  75  working  days.  The  total  cost,  including 
la1)or,  interest  on  investment  and  an  allowance  of  20%  covering 


Fig.  37.    Caterpillar  Land  Leveler  on  Road  Work. 


depreciation  on  equipment,  was  $5,147,  or  4.1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  At 
no  time  were  more  than  8  men,  including  the  superintendent, 
employed  on  the  job.  Horses  or  mules  were  not  used  at  any 
time  in  the  work.  ^ 

A  I>ai^  DriftiJLK  Scraper  and  Tractor  is  described  in  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  Feb.  19,  1919.  In  developing  the  70,0CK)-acre 
tract  of  the  Crocker-Hulfman  Land  &  Water  Co.  at  Merced,  Cal., 
sevpral  interesting-  dirt-moving  methods  were  employed  by  Mr. 
H^nry  Lage,  manager  of  the  company.  In  building  the  irriga- 
tion- ditches  the  dirt  was  loosened  by  a  scarifier  hauled  by  a 
caterpillar  tractor.  Scrapers  and  mule  teams  were  employed  in 
scooping  out  the  dirt  loosened  by  the  tractor  and  scBriHer.  Pre- 
vious to  the  use  of  the  outfit,  the  dirt  had  been  loosened  by  means 
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of  riwrl  pluws  pnlted  liy  mirie  teame.  Five  16-muIe  t«ain8  were 
used  in  t)iU  work  and  rach  plow  required  three  men  to  hold  it, 
in  addition  to  the  driver.  For  the  Ave  outnts,  20  men  were 
required,  wliieh  at  t2.25  made  the  labor  cost  $45  per  day.  The 
total  cost,  figuring  the  HO  mules  at  $1  each  per  day,  amounted 
to  8125.  With  the  tractor  and  Bcarifler  outfit  tlie  coat  of 
loonening  the  dirt  was  i\%  per  da; — the  coat  for  the  tractor 
and  the  operator. 

One  of  the  greatest  probleuiB  iih  connection  with  the  de»elop- 
ment  was  the  leveling  of  the  land.  Livestock  waa  first  used 
for  the  piirpone,  400  mulea  being  employed  with  freanoe.  Later 
caterpillar  tractors  were  substituted  for  the  mules,  one  tractor 
being  used  with  seven  fresnoes.  The  ditliculty  with  this  method 
was  that  one  man  was  required  witb  each  scraper,  and  with 
seven  men  in  each  battery  of  scrapirs,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  unity  of  action  necessary  to  make  the  work  completely  auc- 
cessful.  Mr.  Lage  then  proceeded  to  experiment  and  finally 
brought  out  a  land  leveling  machine  which  he  termed  a  ground 
plane.  With  this  plane  he  was  able  to  do  as  much  work  ae  ha 
had  heretofore  accomplished  with  24  mule  teams  and  fresnoea. 
The  plane  has  since  been  developed  and  improved  by  the  Holt  Mfg. 
:Co.  and  is  now  known  as  the  Caterpillar  Land  Leveler. 

The  machine  is  designed  and  built  especially  for  use  with 
tractor  power.  In  the  largest  size  (lli^  ft.  leveler)  the  bowl 
is  2  ft.  5  in.  high  and  the  wings  extend  31^  ft.  forward.  The 
capacity  is  4  to  5  yd.  The  smallest  size  (8  ft.  leveler)  has  a 
capacity  of  2  to  2^  yd.  The  bowl  is  raised  or  lowered  while 
the  leveler  is  in  motion  by  a  power  device,  consisting  of  a  sprocket 
kej'ed  to  the  axle  and  another  one  running  loose,  od  the  upper 
shaft  but  attached  to  a  friction  cone  clutch  by  means  of  which 
the  connection  between  the  drive  and  shaft  is  made.  When  tlie 
machine  is  .standing  still  the  bowl  can  be  raised  by  a  large 
hand  wheel.  The  depth  of  cut  thus  can  be  regulated,  and  the 
load  dumped  in  one  place  or  spread  evenly. 

Road  Qradlng  and  DraKKing  with  Trartor.  The  following  ac- 
count  appears   in   Engineering   and   ContTocting,   April   2,    1919. 

By  using  a  light  tractor  tor  hauling  in  grading  the  Road  Com- 
missioners of  Marquette  county,  Michigan,  were  able  to  carry 
out  work  equivalent  to  that  accomplished  by  a  3-team  gradsr 
outfit.  The  tractor-grader  outfit  was  used  for  trimming  oi 
shoulders  and  reshaping  grades  when  the  work  was  light.  In 
the  grader  work,  it  was  found  that  the  machine  made  cuts,  which 
were  nearly  equivalent  to  twif  team  cuts  but  not  quite  as  beaff, 
that  it  operated  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  teams  succesefullf,  but 
that  any  higher  speed  was  too  fast  to  do  the  work  well.     It  wu 
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therefore  considered  tiiat  tlie  tractor,  t&king  into  consideration 
its  power  plua  its  effective  speed,  replaced  from  two  to  three 
teams  in  such  work.  It  ia  plauued  to  use  the  tractor  con- 
tinuoualj  OD  a  section  gang,  combining  two  of  the  sections, 
where  team  hire  is  difficult,  and  putting  on  a  aectioa  gang  in- 
stead of  having  a  patrolman  and  a  drag  man  for  each  section. 

A  light  tractor  also  was  employed  during  the  1918  season  in 
dragging  operations.  In  this  work  the  drag  man  found  that  he 
could  make  hia  section  in  approximately  5  or  6  hours,  entirely 
covering  it,  during  the  period  when  hie  section  was  all  in  the 
proper  condition  of  moisture  for  drag  maintenance.  The  section 
in  question,  is  a  etretcli  on  the  outside  end  of  one  of  the  county 
roads  and  is  entirely  wooded.  Drawing  with  horses,  it  took  a 
full  day  of  10  hr.  and  often  an  br.  or  two  overtime  to  cover 
the  section.     K.  I.  Sawyer  is  County  Road  Superintendent. 

Earth  Kovin^  Methods  and  Equipment  for  Boad  Constraotlon 
are  described  by  A.  R.  McVicar,  in  Engineering  and  Contraolinfi, 
April   2,   1919. 

Cost  of  Oraiiing  with  Drag  or  Slitth'Seraper't  in  order  to  do 
good  work  with  the  scraper  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ground 
properly  plowed  and,  therefore,  we  must  select  the  proper  plow. 
As  for  the  long  handled  farm  plow,  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
the  mould  board,  in  stiff  clay  or  gumbo,  this  plow  simply  turns 
the  furrow  over,  leaving  it  almost,  if  not  entirely,  intact,  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  load  into  a  scraper.  The  railroad  plow, 
on  account  of  the  abrupt  out-turn  of  the  mould  board,  leaves 
the  furrow  broken  into  short  chunks,  a  proper  condition  for 
loading. 

All  classes  of  earth,  no  matter  how  loose  or  soft,  require  to  be 
plowed,  for  the  reason  that  you  will  find  a  certain  suction  in 
unplowed  earth  that  does  not  exist  in  plowed  earth.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  plow  narrow  at  all  times,  and  for  shovels  or  slush- 
scrapers,  as  deeply  as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  ad- 
visable to  plow  BO  deep  for  wheelers.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  claim  for  the  slush- scraper,  that  there  can  be  more  earth 
moTed  in  the  same  time  for  less  money  with  the  slush-scraper 
than  with  any  other  device  known.  That  is  to  use  it  where 
and  how  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  viz.,  making  a  side  fill,  a  side 
cut  and  fill,  or  wasting  a  cut  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  6  ft. 

It  takes  five  scraper  holders  and  one  4-horse  plow  toam  and 
ten  "  sluaher  "  teams  to  make  a  complete  gang,  the  ten  scrapers 
to  be  divided  into  five  swings,  with  one  holder  and  two  teams 
to  each  swing,  with  one  swing  to  every  100  ft.  of  road.  By 
keeping  the  teams  going  in  a  circle  they  will  move  1,080  yd. 
per  day,  or  an  average    of  90  yd.  per  team,  plow  teams  included. 
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At  a  Tate  of  $6  per  team,  the  cbst  per  team  and  half  the  time 
of  a  Bcraper  holder  vronid  be  $7  per  day ;  that  would  be  moving 
this  earth  for  7%  ct,  per  yard.  Taking  an  end  haul  of  lOO-ft. 
distance,  ineluding  the  turn  at  either  end  would  liririg  the  round 
trip  up  to  2S0  ft.  Traveling  at  the  rate  of  2^^  miles  an  hour, 
eight  scraper  loads  per  cu.  yd.,  would  be  moving  30  yd.  per 
t«am,  costing  21^  ct.  per  yd.  Two  No.  3  wheelers,  one  snatch 
team,  one  4'horae  plow  team,  two  wheeler- holders  and  one  dump 
man  on  this  same  haul  at  a  total  cost  of  $36  per  day  will  move 
300  yd.  or  an  average  per  team  of  60  yd.,  bringing  the  cost,  per 
cu.  yd.,  moved  at  12  ct.  Increasing  this  haul  to  200  ft.  with 
the  slushers  would  bring  the  cost  per  yd,  to  about  21  et.,  an 
extra  cost  of  9%  et.,  while  the  cost  with'  the  wheelers  would 
increase  to  141^  ct.  per  yd.  or  an  extra  coat  of  about  21^  ct. 

By  these  figures  you  will  see  that  the  economic  limit  of  the 
Blusher  haul  is  where  you  leave  the  circle.  The  limit  of  the 
wheeler  haul  is  about  600  ft.  But  in  the  event  of  replacing  the 
wheelers  with  dump  cars  the  limit  should  be  considered  400  ft., 
being  the  distance  where  the  cost  of  wheelers  equifls  or  exceeds 
that  of  the  cars. 

Grading  with  Grader  or  Road  Scraper.  I  have  tried  out  the 
road  grader  drawn  by  two  teams  of  horses  that  proved  very 
satisfactory.  Then  I  tried  three  teams.  This  was  more  of  a 
success,  but  altogether  too  expensive. '  I  then  secured  two  8-16  hp. 
kerosene  tractors,  which  proved  to  he  a  little  on  the  light  side. 
I  then  got  a  10-20,  which  seems  to  be  alright.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  10-20  is  also  too  light,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
as  I  believe  that  the  tractor  is  heavy  enough  for  the  grader 
and  that  the  grader  is  heavy  enough  for  the  work  1  have  to  do. 
The  earth  can  be  taken  off  the  roadbed  or  onto  it  in  better 
shape  by  going  twice  over  it  with  this  light  outlit  than  by  pulling 
up  a  conglomerate  mass  of  lumps  and  stones  with  one  torn  of 
the  heavier  outfit. 

We  have  iu  connection  with  this  outfit  a  van  in  which  the 
operators  live.  We  usually  leave  this  van  about  1  mile  from 
the  end  of  the  road  and  work  both  ways  from  it. 

In  starting  work  where  the  ditches  are  formed,  that  is,  after 
a  fashion,  we  have  the  sods  removed  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
ditch  towards  the  fence,  that  is,  where  the  roadbed  is  not  the 
required  width.  Next,  1  have  the  sod  shoulders  on  the  roadbed 
removed  toward  and  then  acroaa  the  ditch  on  to  the  boulevard. 
This  being  done,  it  we  find  that  the  ditches  are  deep  enough 
for  proper  drainage  and  the  center  of  the  roadbed  high  enough, 
we  then  continue  to  heel  off  more  from  the  shoulders.  This 
earth   follows  the  sod  to  the  boulevard.     By  doing  this  we  are 
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forming  the  crown  of  tlie  roKtl  as  well  as  leesening  the  apparent 
depth  of  the  ditch,  although  in  reality  deepening  it.  Next  the 
grader  passes  up  and  down  the  center  of  tlic  ruad  with  plenty 
of  preaeure  on  the  blade  to  remove  all  the  solid  lumps.  This  is 
to  have  as  Binoath  a  surface  as  possible  td  receive  the  loose  earth 
which  is  to  oome  up  from  the  ditch  in  the  finishing  process. 
Having  this  smooth  surface  to  receive  the  loose  earth  is  as  neces- 
sary as  to  have  a.  smooth  and  uniform  surface  on  which  to  lay  a 
permanent  pavement.  This  road,  when  finished,  has  a  width  of  24 
ft,  and  a  crowu  of  12  in. 

A  QasoUne  Trautor  on  Boad  Work.  Mr.  O.  R.  Buchanan  in 
Engineering  Ncica,  Aug.  27,  1914,  presents  some  very  interesting 
data  regarding  the  use  of  gasoline  traction  engines  on  road  work 
in  Caroline  County,  Va.  The  type  of  tractor  selected  was  a 
cmnbination  Iferosene-gasolino  tractor,  costing  $3,000.  This  trac- 
tor developed  50-hp.  on  belt  pull  and  2d-hp.  on  draw-bar  pull. 
More  tractive  power  was  developed  on  gasoline  than  on  kerosene, 
and  while  the  farmer  fuel  was  more  expensive  it  developed  that 
1  bhi.  of  gasoline  lasted  as  long  as  1.25  blil,  of  kerosene.  The 
fuel  tank  was  of  l-bbl.  capacity,  and  this  lasted  from  7  to  10  hr. 
when  the  machine  was  running. 

Grubbing  was  attempted  with  the  tractor  but,  after  a,  few 
successful  elTorts,  the  gears  were  badly  smashed.  In  one  case, 
damage  to  gears  amounting  to  $150  were  made  on  a  tree  stump 
which  could  have  been  blown  up  with  dynamite  costing  less  than 
$1.  Probably  if  the  belt  power  of  the  tractor  had  been  applied 
to  a  stump  puller  it  might  have  proved  successful. 

The  tractor  regularly  hauled  when  grading  two  large  size 
Buckeye  road  graders  of  a  much  heavier  type  than  are  commonly 
used  in  the  South.  These  machines  when  hauled  liy  mules  re- 
quired six  animals.  In  hauling  with  the  tractor  the  graders 
were  Bet  very  much  deeper  than  it  was  possible  when  hauling 
with  mules.  One  grader  was  hitched  with  an  angle-coupling 
so  that  it  ran  in  the  ditch,  with  the  steering  gear  locked  to 
hold  it  in  that  way.  This  obviated  the  necessity  of  the  steers- 
man required  with  mule  graders.  The  second  grader  was  hitched 
to  a  double-length  pole,  so  that  it  followed  the  first  grader  and 
caught  the  dirt  thrown  from  the  ditch,  and  pushed  it  further 
toward  the  ground.  Work  was  done  with  tractor-drawn  grader 
in  two  trips  which  required  no  less  than  ten  trips  of  the  mule 
drawn  grader. 

There  is  some  work  that  tractors  can  not  possibly  do,  such  as 
light  hauling,  patching  ruts,  and  lilling  from  borrow  pits.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  tractor  moved  earth  for  2.3  ct.  per  cu. 
)d.,  which  by  mule  power  had  cost  3.2  per  cu.  yd.     These  figures 
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covered  tabor,  fuel,  lubricating  oil,  etc.i  for  the  tractor,  and  feed, 
stable  cost,  labor,  etc.,  for  the  mulea,  but  not  depreciation 
charges. 

The  depreciation  of  the  tractor  during  the  season  was  figured 
at  $800,  while  a  maintenance  account  of  repairs  of  about  $400 
was  incurred.  This  repair  charge  was  largel;  due  to  breakage 
in  gears  reeulting  from  stump  pulling.  During  the  BeasiHi  the 
tractor  moved  al>ont  100,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  which  gives  a 
depreciation  and  repair  cost  of  $0.0012  per  cu.  yd. 

Blbliof^aphy.  "  Hand  Book  of  Construction  Plant,"  Richard  T. 
Dana. — "  Hoads  and  Pavements,"  Ira  0.  Baker.—"  Excavating," 
Allen  Boyer  McDaniel.— "  Highway  Engineers  Handbook,"  Harger 
and  Bonney. — ■'  Earth  Dams,"  Burr  Bassell.— "  Irrigation  Works 
Constructed  by  the  U.  S.  Government,"  Arthur  P.  Davis. 

"  The  Use  of  Hoisting  Engines  for  Loading  Wheeled  Scrapers 
on  the  Goulbum-Warango  Water  Works,  Victoria,  Australia," 
G.  H.  Dunlop,  Kng.  JVeiea,  June  23,  1904. — "  Construction  Work 
on  the  Southern  Indiana  Railway,"  E%g.  A'euM,  Feb.  25,  1904. 
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METHODS  AKD  COST  WITH  CAES 

General  iTpci  of  Contraoton'  Cars.  Cars  used  for  hauling 
earth  may  be  divided  into  four  general  clasHea:  Non-dumping 
cars,  "  static  "  and  "  rotating  "  dumping  cars  and  tippie  dumping 

y on-Dumping  Vara  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  standard 
broad  gage  railroad  flat  cara.  They  are  loaded  in  various  waya, 
one  of  which  is  by  a  special  type  of  steam  shovel  known  as  a 
railway  ditcher  which  is  mounted  on  a  track  on  top  of  the  ears 
and  which  works  its  way  along'the  train  filling  the  cars  behiod 
it.    These  cars  are  emptied  by  drawing  a  heavy  plow  unloader 


Fig.  I.    Loading  Non-Dumping  Flat  Cars. 

attached  to  the  locomotive  by  cable  from  one  end  of  the  train 
to  the  other. 

Static  Dumping  Cars  are  so  arranged  as  to  hold  the  burden 
in  a  quiescent  state,  and  are  unloaded  by  the  opening  of  a  gate 
in  the  bottom  or  side,  allowing  the  load  to  flow  gradually  out. 
Their  greatest  effectiveness  is  obtained  in  discharging  an  easily- 
flowing  burden  containing  a  certain  amount  of  "life" — that  is, 
a  material  that  does  not  adhere  to  itself  or  the  car,  such  ob 
sand,  'rock,  gravel,  etc. 

Rotary  Dumping  Cars  are  mounted  trucks  which  remain  sta- 
tionary while  the  body  is  overturned  or  tilted  at  an  angle  sufll- 
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cieiit  to  diaeharge  the  load  either  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
While  the  hody  is  in  process  of  being  tilted,  the  sides  or  gates 
for  retaining  the  burden  are  automatically  lifted  or  lowered  or 
swung  outward,  eo  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  sliding  movement 
of  the  load  in  process  of  dumping.     There  are  two  classes  of  car 


Fig.  2.     The  Goodwin  Patent  Dump  Car. 

included  in  thie  type,  those  requiring  individual  dumping  and 
those  dumping  hy  air  or  other  means  making  it  possible  to 
discharge  a  whole  train  load  at  once.  Rotary  cars  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  currying  of  clay,  earthy  soil,  alluvial  ma- 
teria], etc.     They  are  generally  used  for  hauling  earth. 
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30-Ton   Side  Dump  Car. 


Fig.    4.     3-cu.    yd.    Side   Dump    Car     (Made   by    Kilboume    and 

Jacobs  Mtg.  Co.,  Coliimbua,  Ohio).     Wheel  Base 

48  in.,  gage  38  in.,  Weight  4,300  lb. 


Coot^lc 
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Itocker  Double  Sid«  Dnmp  Can  are  widely  ueed  on  conatnic- 
tion  work.  Fig.  5  bIiows  a  cai'  of  this  type  made  by  the  EUiston 
Car  CoDStruetion  I'o.,  of  Eastoii,  Pa.  These  cars  are  made  for 
capacities  of  from  13  cu.  ft.  to  135  cu.  ft.  and  weigli  from  900 
lb.  to  6,1100  lb. 

Tipple  Dump  or  Mine  Cars  can  only  be  used  in  connection  with 
an  automatic  dumping  device.  In  general  the  car  ie  tilted  truck 
and  all  and  at  the  game  time  an  end  gate  is  held  open  until  the 
material  Blidea  out. 


Fig.  5.    Rocker  Double  Side  Dump  Car. 

Track  Hover.  Samuel  A.  Taylor,  in  an  address  before  the 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  in  1911,  gave  a  description  of  a 
track  moving  machine  which  is  used  on  earth  dumps.  The 
operation  is  described  as  follows:  When  the  HII  has  been  made 
tu  such  a  width  that  they  wish  to  move  the  track  over,  the  trarik 
mover,  consiHting  of  heavy  chains  and  hooks  hanging  from  the 
end  of  a  boom,  takes  hold  of  the  track  and  lifts  it  until  the  ties 
are  clear  of  the  ground.  Then  a  side  arm,  in  which  is  placed  a 
pulley  on  which  a  wire  rope  passes,  having  hooks  attached  to  the 
end,  is  then  fastened  to  the  rails.  This  rope  is  operated  by  a 
small   engine,  which  swinge  it  over   to   its   new  position.     That 
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machiue  displaces  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  ie  ver;  economical 
in   cost  of  operation. 

A  Traak  Throwing  Car.  An  interesting  device,  invented  hj 
Davis  Creerae,  whs  described  and  illustrated  in  Engineering  Nev>», 
Dec.  21.  iS09.  This  apparatiiB  (Fig.  T)  is  fitted  to  the  rear 
end  of  a  fiat  car.  It  consists  of  a  timber  frame  on  which  is  a 
hand  hoist  operating  a  bull  pole.  The  end  of  this  pole  carries 
a  14-in.  wheel  which,  when  the  raaehine  is  in  operation,  bears 
against  the  web  of  th^e  outer  rail.     When  in  operation  the  cor 


[■'ig.  6.    Upple  Dump  Car  Made  by  Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Harvey,  111, 

is  heavily  loaded  with  iron  rails  and  is  hauled  over  the  track, 
the  "  hull  pole  "  throwing  the  track  at  the  rear  of  the  moving  car. 
The  track  may  be  shifted  any  distance  from  8  in.  to  3  ft. 

Switch  (01  Ranow  Gage  Tracks.  Kig.  8,  which  is  taken  from 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  28,  lUlO,  shows  a  contractor's 
switch  which  is  very  simple  of  construction  and  operation.  It 
is  also  quite  rigid  and  strong  enough  to  carry  heavy  loads  with- 
out a  great  amount  of  wear.  The  idea,  as  shown,  is  in  joining 
the  two  inside  raib  together  as  a  switch  point  and  shifting  the 
point  back  and  forth  lietween  the  oiitaiile  rails  in  Ihe  positions 
indicated  on  the  plan.  The  ties  are  capped  witb  l^in.  plates 
ad  wearing  surFaces  and  the  switch  points  are  bracel  rigidly.  Tlie 
design  is  the  idea  of  Mr.  C.  R.   Neher,  who  is  constructing  en- 
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gineer  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  ft  Pacific  Co.,  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y., 
and  the  switch  has  been  used  in  the  contract  worli  of  this  com- 
pany in  a  number  of  places. 

Use  of  Cars.  In  ordinary  constniction  work  light  (3-jd.)  cars 
are  generally  run  on  light  rails  1 10  to  40  lb.  to  the  yard)  with 
ties  wide  spaced  (4  ft.  c.  to  e.  uauAlly)  and  not  ballasted.  To 
lay  such  track  with  labor  at  30  ct.  per  hr,  has  cost  the  author 
about  $4  per  100  ft.  of  track,  or  $200  per  mile,  after  delivery  of 
materials.  The  author  has  used  4  x  4-in.  ties,  but  cannot  recom- 
mend them,  for  after  once  using  they  are  so  split  by  the  spikea 


Details  of  Special  Contractor's  Switch. 


as  to  be  of  little  value.  A  G  x  S-in.  tie,  5  ft.  long,  Is  the  best 
for  general   use   on   these   narrow-gage   roads. 

Roughly  laid  as  such  track  is,  with  light  rails,  and  wide 
spacing  of  ties,  it  is  not  safe  to  estimate  the  rolling  resistance  at 
less  than  about  40  lb.  per  ton  of  load  on  the  car  wheels  (including 
the  weight  of  ear  Itself)  on  a  level  track. 

It  is  very  commonly  stated  that  20  lb.  is  the  force  required 
to  pull  a  2,000-lb,  load  over  light  rails.  This  may  be  so  over 
carefully  laid,  clean  tratk,  with  ties  close-spaced,  and  with  car 
wheels  well  lubricated;  but  over  the  ordinary  rough  contractor's 
track,  20  lb.  is  much  too  low  an  estimate. 

In  the  "  Coal  and  Metal  Miners'  Pocket  Book "  is  a  table 
giving  actual  results  of  traction  tests,  including  several  hundred 
separate  tests  uniler  varying  conditions.  From  these  tables  we 
have  summarized  the  following: 
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PdU  to  start  mine  nan  (old  BtfU)  loaded  90  1b. 

Full  to  start  mine  cars  (new  style).  rmptT  SO  lb. 

PuU  to  keep  up  Wmile  per  hr.  speed  (old  style  car)....  60  lb. 

Poll  Id  keep  up  Kmile  per  hr.  speed  (new  style  ear)..,.  3S  lb. 

Pull  to  beep  up  4^01118  per  br.  speed  (old  style  empty)  5«  lb. 

Pull  to  keep  up  414-mile  per  br.  speed  (old  style  full)....  6«  lb. 

Pull  to  keep  np  41i-inile  per  hr,  speed  (now  etyle  empty)  80 lb. 

fuU  to  keep  up  4H'mi1e  per  bi.  speed   (new  style  (uH)  S8  lb. 

The  foregoing  was  for  trains  of  1  to  4  care,  but  with  a  tttia 
of  20  cara  the  pull  was  40  lb,  for  old-style  ears  and  26  lb.  for 
new-stjLe  cars  per  short  ton  on  a  level  track.  The  mine  cars 
used  had  a.  wheel  base  of  3.S  ft|  they  weighed  2,140  to  2,415  lb. 
empty  and  7,885  to  9,000  lb.  loaded.  The  diameter  ot  the 
wheels  waa  16  in.,  and  ot  a.'ilea  2%  in.  for  old-style  car  to  2i^ 
in.  for  new-style  car,  with  a  steel  journal  5%  in.  long,  well 
lubricated  in  all  cases,  in  flxed  cast-iron  boxee.  The  new-style 
ears  had  better  lubrication,  the  importance  of  which  is  well 
shown  by  the  results  of  the  teats.  The  track  in  the  mine  waa 
level   and  in   good   condition. 

The  resistajice  to  traction  on  upgrades  ia  practically  20  lb. 
per  short  ton  for  each  1%  (1  ft.  rise  in  a  160  ft.)  of  upgrade; 
so  that  on  a  5%  grade,  for  example,  it  .will  require  a  100-lb. 
pull  on  a  rope  to  overcome  the  gravity  resistance  of  a  ton,  plus 
40  1E>.  more  to  overcome  the  rolling  resistance,  or  a  total  of  140 
lb.  per  ton.  Working  steadily  for  10  hr.,  a  single  horse  can 
just  about  do  the  work  necessary  to  pull  a  car  up  a  4%  grade, 
that  is  the  tractive  force  of  a  1,260-lb.  horse  is  about  120  lb. 
working  steadily  all  day  long;  in  other  words,  a  horse  can  exert 
a  pull  on  a  rope  of  about  iio  its  own  weight.  Many  a  con- 
tractor will  say  that  this  is  absurdly  low,  but  experience  has 
shown  it  to  be  not  far  from  right.  However,  for  a  short  time 
a  horse,  like  a  man,  can  exert  a  great  deal  more  force. 

The  author  has  had  a  heavy  team  pull  a  load  of  10,000  lb.  up 
a  6%  grade  on  a  macadam  road;  and  actual  test  on  a  epting 
balance  has  shown  that  a  light  pair  of  mules  have  exerted  a 
pull  of  1,000    lb.   (or  560  lb.  each)  ascending  a  steep  earth  road. 

So  it  ia  evident  that  for  a  few  minutes  a  horue  can  exert  a 
pull  about  506  lb.  if  he  has  a  good  foothold,  but  he  must  have 
long  rests  between  such  exertions.  It  requires  about  two  times 
as  much  force  to  start  a  car  as  it  does  to  keep  it  in  motion, 
hence  a  horse  should  never  be  worked  within  half  his  capacity, 
that  is  he  should  not  be  required  to  exert  over  256  lb.  pull  at 
any  place  where  cars  are  apt  to  stop, 

A  dump  car  with  a  l)ox  2  ft.  deep,  5  x  5.5  ft.,  holds  2  eu.  yd. 
water  measure,  but  even  when  heaped  up  with  loose  earth  it  will 
seldom  hold  2  cu.  yd.  of  earth  measured  in  cut.     Such  a  dump 
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car  weigtiB  about  2,000  lb.  and  2  cu,  yd.  of  earth  (place  measure) 
weigh  about  5,400  lb.,  or  a  total  of  7,400  lb.,  or  3.7  tons.  A 
strong  horse  could  pull  one  such  car  loaded  on  a  level  track  all 
day  long,  and  could  go  up  a  short  4%  grade  occasionally  if  he  did 
not  atop  on  the  grade.  Cars  will,  coast  down  a  2%  grade  once 
they  are  started,  eo  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  eteeper  grades, 
when  brakes  are  not  provided   for  the  dump   cars. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Lieberman  in  a  paper  in  Tnma.  Am.  Intt.  M.  E., 
Vol.  LV,  1917,  gives  the  result  of  tests  made  at  the  Qreensburg 
Coal  Co.'b  mine  at  Greenahurg,  Pa.,  on  mine  cars  with  and 
without  roller  bearings.  His  conclusions  were  that  the  use  of 
roller  bearings  reduced  the  draw  bar  pull  47%  on  speeds  of 
between  5  and  6  miles  per  hr. 

On  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  a  great  deal  of  material  was 
loaded  with  a  steam  shovel  into  small  dump  cars  that  were 
hauled  away  by  horses  on  a  slightly  down  grade  to  the  foot  of  an 
"  incline,"  where  they  ware  pulled  with  a  ?4-in.  wire  cable  to  the 
top  of  the  bank  by  a  60-lip.  winding  engine  ( 13  x  IS-in.  cylinder) 
stationed  at  the  top  of  the  bank;  the  cars  were  then  hauled  to 
the  dump  by  horses.  One  team  pulled  two  cars  holding  3  eu.  yd. 
each,  or  five  cars  holding  1  cu.  yd.  each.  The  same  team  could 
pull  hack  6  empty  3-cu.  yd.  cars.  Two  faces  were  worked  in 
opposite  directions  from  each  "  incline."  Even  then  the  "  in- 
cline "  engine  could  handle  more  material  than  two  shovels  could 
excavate.  In  one  case  2,400  cu.  yd.  were  raised  in  10  hr.  An 
extra  team  was  used  to  "  spot "  the  cars.  (See  Gillette's  "  Rock 
Excavation.") 

In  excavating  mud  the  author  once  used  an  incline  120  ft. 
long  rising  12  ft.  in  that  distance;  then  there  were  80  ft.  of 
level  track  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  and  40  ft,  of  level  track 
on  a  trestle  at  the  top.  Using  a  team  of  horses  and  a  single  car 
holding  1  cu.  yd.,  with,  a  hemp  rope  passing  around  a  pulley  at 
tiie  top  of  the  incline,  120  carloads  were  raised  every  10  br. 
The  team  actually  traveled  14.5  miles  a  day  in  doing  this  work, 
part  of  which  it  will  be  seen  was  exceedingly  hard. 

There  are  many  comparatively  small  jobs  where  a  few  dump ' 
cars  and  some  light  rails  will  enable  a  contractor  to  move  earth 
far  cheaper  than  with  wagons.  Ordinarily  the  dumping  of  the 
cars  where  the  fill  is  light  will  cause  the  earth  to  run  ba«k  and 
block  tlie  track.  It  is  therefore  customary  first  to  build  a  tem- 
porary trestle,  and  fill  it  in  with  earth;  then  the  track  is  shifted 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  -it  close  to  the  edge  of  the  embank- 
ment. Even  where  the  fill  is  so  light  as  not  to  pay  to  trestle,  the 
author  has  found  cars  economic;  for  then  the  earth  can  be 
shoveled  from  the  cars  at  a  cost  of   12  ct.   per  cu.  yd.    (wages 
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being  30  ct.  per  hr.),  which  is  often  less  than  the  added  cost 
of  hauling  with  wagons. 

Can  Moved  by  Hand.  In  excavating  narrow  open  cute,  or 
.  tunnela  eiUier  in  earth  or  rock,  a  amall  dump  car  mnning  on 
16-lb.  rails  is  often  used  with  profit.  A  man  can  readily  pueh  a 
email  dump  ear  holding  1^  ou.  yd.  of  earth  (nearly  half  a  ton) 
on  a  well  laid,  clean  leyel  trai^k  at  a  walk  of  220  ft.  a  minute 
all  day  long.  With  wages  at  30  ct.  per  hour  the  cost  of  moving 
earth  in  this  way  is  1.5  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  every  100  ft.  of  haul, 
which  it  will  be  seen  is  very  much  lesH  than  the  cost,  10  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.,  by  wheelbarrows  for  every  100  ft.  of  haul.  In  view 
of  this  low  cost,  and  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which  a  16-Ib. 
track  can  he  laid  and  shitted  when  made  in  one  rail  sectiona, 
it  is  surprising  the  contractors  do  not  oftener  use  the  small  end 
dump  car  pushed   by  a  man. 

Cars  and  Portable  Track.  G.  P.  Blackiston  in  Enginca^ng  and 
Contracting,  July  13,  1910,  gives  the  following; 

An  immense  bank  of  special  earth  was  practically  encircled 
by  a  deep  canyon  with  the  exception  of  a  very  narrow  stretch 
of  land  connecting  the  mainland  as  it  were,  with  the  high  bank. 

The  margin  of  profit  lieing  small,  ordinary  methods  of  trans- 
portation were  out  of  the  question.  The  length  and  narrowness 
of  the  stretch  of  connecting  land  did  not  permit  the  use  of 
wagons  or  carts,  while  the  use  of  steam  shovels  at  the  working 
end  was  quite  out  of  the  question  due  to  the  impracticability  of 
transporting  the  shovel  to  the  bank.  The  use  of  dump  cars 
operated  upon  portable  tracks  was  also  impracticable  unleea 
they  could  be  loaded  with  the  minimum  of  labor.  This,  there- 
fore, meant  that  the  material  could  not  be  transported  at  any 
distance  in  shovels  from  the  bank  to  the  cars;  in  short,  that  the 
cars  must  be  placed  at  the  very  feet  of  the  laborers  shoveling  — 
permitting  them  to  transfer  the  earth  directly  from  the  bed  to  the 
cAr  — yet  there  was  no  room  for  a  vast  complicated  system  of 
switches. 

U'ith  at)  this  to  contend  with,  the  contractor  laid  a  portable 
railroad  across  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  to  the  bank.  Here, 
by,  means  of  several  short  spurs,  Fig.  9,  he  placed  his  cars 
abreast  at  the  distance  of  about  10  ft.  apart.  This  permitted 
the  laborers  to  load  the  respective  cars  from  three  sides  and 
without  moving  a  step  to  secure  the  load.  As  the  work  prog- 
ressed another  section  of  the  portable  track  (attached  to  steel 
ties)  was  laid  and  the  next  cars  loaded  at  a  position  closer  to 
the  base  of  supply.  The  cars  when  loaded  were  conveyed  by 
gravity  to  the  unloader  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  some 
828  ft.  away. 
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By  this  method  conpled  with  the  use  of  Bteel  dump  c»rs  and 
portable  tracks  made  hy  the  Orenetein-Artbur  Koppel  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgb.  Pa.,  the  material  was  loaded,  oonveyed  and  dumped  for 
1«M  than  6.3  ct.  per  cu.  yi. 


Fig.  D.    Track  Arrangement  for  Loading  Care  by  Hand. 


Co*t  with  Eone-DrawB  Can.  Hauling  cars  with  horaee  is 
ordinaril;  clieaper  than  with  locomotives  for  short  distances, 
unless  the  contractor  already  has  the  locomotives  on  hand. 

Referring  to  the  forepart  of  this  chapter,  it  is  seen  that  a 
strong  team  will  pull  about  5  cu.  yd  of  earth  over  fairly  level 
track  at  a  walk.  With  a  speed  of  team  2,6  miles  an  hour,  the 
coat  is  ^0  of  an  hour's  wages  of  team  and  driver  per  cu.  yd. 
for  every  100  ft.  of  haul  from  pit  to  dump.  At  this  rate  it  is 
aa  cheap  to  haul  with  horses  as  with  locomotive  up  to  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile,  provided,  of  course,  that  a  contractor  has  to 
rent  or  buy  the  locomotive,  and  does  not  already  have  it  on 
band.  A  locomotive,  however,  possesses  one  decided  advantage  in 
that  it  can  push  cars  out  into  a  treatle;  whereas,  a  block  and 
tackle  must  be  used  with  a  team  to  get  the  cars  out  onto  the 
trestle.  If  there  were  no  delays  either  at  the  pit  or  at  tbe 
dnmp,  and  a  team  were  moving  all  the  time,  we  thus  see  that  it 
could  haul  3,300  cu.  yd,  100  ft.,  or  100  cu.  yd.,  3,300  ft.  Mani. 
festly  the  first  rate  is  impossible  not  only  because  there  are 
necessary  delays,   but  because  enough   men   could  not   be  got 
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around  the  cars  to  load  3,300  cu.  yd.  a  day.  Ordinarily  where 
cars  and  a  team  of  horses  are  ueed  about  20  shovelerB  are 
employed,  seldom  more  than  30  ahoveleru,  not  infrequently  only 
10.  Ten  men  working  at  a  face  of  earth  may  each  undermine 
and  load  15  cu.  yd.  a  da.y,  wliich  a  team  could  haul  in  cars  a 
distance  of  2,200  ft,,  making  30  round  trips  if  there  were  no 
delays.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  will  be  about  two  minutes 
consumed  each  trip  changing  team  from  the  empty  to  the  full 
cars,  and  another  four  minutes  at  the  pit  dumping.  Delays 
while  shifting  track  will  ordinarily  add  about  four  minutes  more 
each  trip,  making  a  total  of  10  minutes  "  lost  time "  each  trip, 
or  two  minutes  for  each  eu.  yd.  This  means  a  coat  of  l^hr.'s 
wages  of  team  and  driver  for  lost  time  per  cu.  yd.  hauled.  In 
this  10  minutes  "lost  time"  the  team  could  travel  1,100  ft.  and 
return;  hence,  instead  of  travelling  2,200  ft.  and  return  as  above 
assumed,  the  team  would  really  have  time  to  travel  only  half 
that   far. 

Sale.  To  find  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  loading  from  a  "face" 
and  moving  average  earth  with  cars  and  horses,  add  together 
these  items: 

^-hour's  wages  of  laborer  undermining  and  shoveling  earth. 

^-hour's  wages  of  team  with  driver  "  lost  time." 

^-hour's  wages  of  man  on  dump,  dumping,  making  trestle,  and 
track  shifting. 

Then  add  J^-hour's  wagea  of  team  with  driver  for  each  lOO  ft. 
of  haul.  With  wages  of  man  at  30  ct.,  and  horse  at  15  ct.  per 
hr.,  this  rule  becomes:  To  a  fixed  cost  of  32  .ct.  add  0.2  ct.  per 
en.  yd.  for  every  100  ft.  of  haul;  and  add  the  cost  of  materials 
for  the  dumping  trestle  plus  $250  per  mile  of  track,  divided  by 
the  total  number  of  cu.  yd.  moved  over  the  track  before  it  is 
torn  up. 

Note. —  Where  a  steam  shovel  ia  used,  hauling -cars  by  horses 
is  especially  disadvantageous  because  of  delays  in  awitching  and 
"  spotting  "  cars  in  auch  short  trains  as  team  hauls. 

Cott  with  Horae>Dr«wii  Cars.  The  cost  of  excavating  and 
transporting  earth  with  Koppel  1.5. yd.  V'shaped  dump  cars  at 
Attleboro,  Masa.,  is  given  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept. 
30,  1908. 

These  cars  were  operated  on  a  30-in.  gage  track,  and  were  4 
ft.  5  in.  high,  and  about  5  ft.  T  in.  wide  They  weigh  1,080  lb. 
Some  of  them  were  equipped  with  brakes.  The  cara  were  operated 
in  traina  of  4  cara,  and  coasted  to  the  durap  by  gravity,  being 
hauled  back  to  the  cut  by  tme  horse  and  a  driver.  Thus  Ave 
horses  were  used  for  the  40  cars.  The  dead  load  pulled  baok 
by  the  horee  was  about  4,400  lb.    A  20-lb.  rajl  was  used,  laid  on 
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wooden  tiCH,  spaced  at  3-ft.  centers.     In  all  2.2d  miteB  of  track 
WAS  used  on  the  jub.     Several  turn  outs  and  switches  were  used, 
thus  allowing  the  tars  to  tie  kept  almost  continually  in  motion. 
The  total  coat  for  plant  outside  of  small  tools  was: 

40  csni  at  |90  : |3,600 

70  toaB  rails  at  ^2   2,tK 

1000  (iei  St  12H  ct BOO 

ToW M,3« 

Estimating  intereet,  depreciation  end  repairs  to  the  outfit  at 
2%  per  month,  we  have  a  monthly  charge  of  about  $127  for  plant. 
The  material  was  a  boulder  clay,  consisting  of  loam,  clay,  gravel 
and  hardpan,  and  while  most  of  it  required  but  little  looaeninij; 
with  picks,  yrt  some  of  it  had  to  be  drilled  with  short  holes 
and  ahot  with  20%  dynamite.  Some  of  tlie  work,  where  the 
banks  were  low,  waa  worked  from  on  top,  but  most  of  it  was 
worked  from  abreast.  Men  shoveled  the  material  with  short 
handled   shovela. 

The  e:tcavBted  material  was  hauled  from  TOO  to  1,000  ft.,  the 
average  haul  being  about  S60  ft.  There  were  80  men  employed 
on  the  job  working  umler  3  foremen..  A  lO'hr.  day  waa  worked. 
During  the  month  of  June  in  25  working  days,  13,000  cu.  yd. 
of  material  were  excavated.  The  cost  for  this  work  waa  as 
follows ; 


PIODt  charges   (eitimated) .  

Totol  (or  1B.000  en.  yd 

This  includes  all  the  coat  except  general  expenaea,  and  the 
month's  proportion  for  laying  track.  The  item  of  transporta- 
tion for  an  850-ft.  haul  is  low,  since  it  amounta  to  only  Yt  ct. 
per  cu,  yd.  per  100  ft.  of  haul.  The  total  cost  was  28.3  ct.  per 
cu.  yd. 

-  Comparative  Costs  with  Wbeelers  and  Can.  The  following 
data  of  the  cost  of  grading  25,000  cu.  yd.  of  average  earth  tor 
a  railroad  siding  near  Homewood.  Pa.,  is  given  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Reiche  in  The  Induatrial  Magazinr,  Aug.,  1B07.  Part  of  the 
work  was  done  by  scrapers  and  part  by  Koppel  1-yd.  double- 
side  dump,  V-shaped  cars. 

The  car  work  wax  in  a  wide  cut  and  borrow  pit,  the  bank 
averaging  5  ft.  in  height.  Two-thirds  of  the  material  was  aver- 
age earth,  the  remainder  being  ha'd  gravel  requiring  a  three- 
horse   rooter   plow   for   loosening. 
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Portable  track  of  24-in.  gage  with  steel  tiea,  was  used. 
The  cars  nere  hauled  in  two  trains  of  four,  a  train  being  pulled 
by  one  horse.  Dumping  was  from  a  trestle  about  26.  ft.  high 
constructed  of  round  timber  cut  locally.  The  average  haul  was 
650  ft.  Temporary  spur  tracks  were  laid  over  the  cut  and 
the  plowing  done  on  each  side  of  them.  |It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  author  that,  when  the  depth  of  cut  is  4  ft.  or 
more,  it  is  economical  to  work  at  a  face,  undermining  the  earth, 
or  plowing  it  with  a  sidehill  plow,  rather  than  working  from 
tlie  top.  This  .is  particular);  true  in  hard  material  where  a 
few  light  charges  of  powder  will  loosen  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
terial much  more  cheaply  than  with  a  plow.) 

The  labor  costs  on  the  car  work  were  as  follows: 

1  (oreEum     13.00 

ISshovelerB  al  11.85  2S.40 

1  horse  and  driver  '.\\','^'.'.'.\'.\'.'^','.'.'.V.'.['."'^'.'^\       3.Ba 

3  dump  men  at  tl.65  iM 

1  track  man   „ 2.00 

Total  per  lO-hr.  day  t4T.3E 

The  wheel-scraper  work  was  nearly  all  borrow-pit  work,  the 
soil  being  easily  plowed  by  a  3 -horse  grading  plow.  No.  3 
Western    wheelera    were    used.     The    daily    labor    force    charges 

were   as   follows; 

Foreman    I  3M 

8-horae  snap  wamB  "!!".!"."!.!.!!!!!. !!!!.!!!!"!!!!"     tIeo 

J  scraper  loaders  @  tl.TB 3.00 

Tolal  per  10-hr.  day  (19.00 

The  daily  records  showed  that  the  cost  by  car,  including  the 
wages  of  carpenters  building  the  trestle  was  24.5  ct.  per  cu.  yd., 
the  average  haul  being  eOO  ft.  The  cost  by  wheel  scrapers  was 
26.25  et.  per  cu.  yd.,  the  average  haul  being  350  ft. 

The  plant  required  for  the  car  work  was  as  follows;  Double 
track  trestle,  24  in.  gage,  6  ft.  between  centers  of  tracks,  6  x  8-in. 
stringers  22  or  24  ft.  long,  2  x  6-in.  ties  on  2.5  ft.  centers,  2  x  12-in. 
running  boards  between  rails,  12-lb.  rails,  trestle  legs  of  green 
poles  averaging  30  ft.  in  length  at  5  et.  per  ft.,  cost  complete 
$1.50  per  lin.  ft.  of  double  track  trestle,  or  $22S  for  150  ft 
erected;  five  split  switches  at  $18,  cost  $90;  two  iron  turntables 
at  $30,  cost  $60;  three  %-cu.  yd.  stoe!  cars  $100;  total  $565. 
Good  for  6  yr.  with  10%  for  repairs  and  renewals. 

A  Motor  Truck  Eanllng  Industrial  Ballway  Cars.  Engineer- 
ing aid  Contracting,  Aug.  2,  1916,  gives  the  following; 

A  Four  Wheel  Drive  truck  is  used  in  place  of  a  locomotive  to 
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draw  a  train  uf  heavily  loaded  trailers  oo  s  narrow  gage  track. 
Ttie  truck  itself  straddles  the  rails,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  enough  traction  is  secured  to  pull  the  train  easily  up  a  5% 
grade,  although  no  toad  whatever  ie  carried  on  the  bod;  of 
the  truck. 

The  crushed  rock,  gravel  and  cement  hauled  by  thia  outfit  are 
being  ueed  in  the  construction  of  a  16-ft.  concrete  highway 
going  north  from  Sioux  City,  la.,  on  what  is  known  aa  the  Perry 
Creek  road.  The  large  amount  of  material  hauled  ig  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  from  500  to  flOO  Hn.  ft.  of  pavement  are  being 
laid  daily.  The  track  ia  four  mites  in  length  and  ten  round 
trips  are  made  each  day.  Each  trailer  carriea  1'^  cu.  yd.  of 
gravel  or  cruahed  rock,  making  a  total  pay.load  of  24  to  26 
tons.  The  truck  pulls  this  load  while  running  in  high  gear,  and 
travels  at  12  to  15  miles  per  hr. 

Fifty  teama  and  wagons  were  unable  to  do  the  work  which 
ia  now  being  done  by  this  truck  and  string  of  trailers,  accord. 
ing  to  the  contractors,  and  an  enormous  saving  in  cost  is  effected. 
The  average  daily  coat  of  operating  the  truck  and  trailers  in  this 

Hauling  with  Dinkeyi.  The  ordinary  "  contractor's  locomo- 
tive," or  "dinkey,"  travels  on  a  track  of  3-ft.  gage.  The  size 
of  dinkey  commonly  used  weighs  S  short  tons,  and  is  list«d  as 
having  a  tractive  pull  of  2,900  lb.  on  &  level  track.  Whether 
the  actual  tractive  capacity  is  exactly  2,000  I  do  not  know; 
but  it  must  be  approsimately  that,  tor  any  locomotive  can  esert 
a  pull  of  25%  of  the  weight  on  its  driving  wheels  even  on  clean 
rails.  The  loads  that  a  dinkey  can  pull,  however,  are  much 
over-estimated  in  catalogues,  due  to  too  low  rolling  resistances 
assumed  for  cars. 

It  is  said  in  some  of  the  catali^es  that  the  resistance  to 
traction  is  6^^  lb.  per  short  ton.  This  rate  applies  only .  to 
the  beat  of  standard  gage  railway  tracks  with  heavy  rails,  well 
ballasted,  and  with  heavy  wheel  loads.  On  a  contractor's  narrow 
,  gage,  light  rail  track,  the  resistance  to  traction  ta  probably  not 
much  less  than  40  lb.  per  ton,  and  where  the  cara  ate  loaded 
it  is  doubtless  more,  due  to  the  dirt  on  the  raila. 

The  resistance  due  to  gravity  is  20  lb.  per  short  ton  per  1% 
of  grade;  but,  of  course,  the  tractive  power  of  a  locomotive 
falls  off  20  lb.  for  every  ton  of  its  own  weight  for  each  1%  of 
grade. 

Based  upon  thcae  data,  and  npou  the  assumption  that  the 
resistance  to  traction  ia  40  lb.  per  short  ton,  an  8-ton  dinkey  is 
capable  of  hauling  the  following  loads,  including  the  weight 
of  the  cars: 
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Iievel  track 


Note ;  On  &  poor  track  not  even  aa  great  loads  aa  the  above  can 
be  hauled. 

Due  to  the  accidents  that  frequently  occur  from  the  breaking 
in  two  of  trains  on  steep  ^ades,  and  from  the  running  away 
of  enginea,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  using  grades  of  more  than  B%. 

When  heavily  loaded,  a  dinkey  travels  8  miles  per  hr,  on  a 
straight  track ;  but  when  lightly  loaded,  or  on  a  down  grade, 
it  may  run  0  miles  an  hr. 

The  following  are  the  average  struck  meaiure  capacities  of 
the  dump  cars  made  by  one  firm  (variations  of  weight  of  several 
hundred  pounds  occur,  according  to  the  make)  : 

Capacitj,  en,  yd 1  lii  2  a^i  3 

WeiBht,  lb 1.700       2,001)       2,S00       fcSOO       8,600 

A  car  seldom  averages  its  struck  capacity  of  earth  measured 
"in  place,"  even  when  the  car  is  heaped  full  with  a  shovel;  for 
not  only  are  there  vacant  places  in  the  comers  of  the  car,  but 
the  loose  earth  is  20%  to  30%  more  bulky  than  earth  "  in 
place." 

The  number  of  dinkeys  required  to  keep  a  shovel  busy  can  be 
estimated  from  the  data  given.  On  short  hauls  11,000  ft.  or 
less)  one  very  often  sees  only  one  dinkey  serving  a  l^yd. 
shovel.  In  such  cases  the  dinkey  is  not  beaviJy  loaded,  so  that  H 
can  run  fast,  and  by  having  enough  men  to  dump  a  train  of  6 
cars  in  2  or  3  min.,  a  fairly  good  daily  output  of  the  shovel 
can  be  secured. 

In  dumping  the  cars,  estimate  on  the  basis  of  one  3.yd.  car 
dumped  by  each  man  in  1^  to  2  min.  The  men  work  in  groups 
of  a  or  3  in  dumping  the  cars,  and  enough  men.  are  usually  pro- 
vided on  the  dump  to  dump  a  train  in  3  min. 

When  two  or  more  dinkeya  are  serving  one  shovel,  and  long 
trains  (12  cars)  are  being  used,  it  would  seem  that  very  little 
lost  shovel  time  would  occur  due  to  switching  in  an  empty  train; 
but,  even  under  favorable  conditions,  I  find  that  1^  to  2  min. 
per  train  are  lost  in  switching.  This  is  another  reason  why  a 
shovel  served  by  only  one  dinkey  makes  so  good  a  showing  on 
short-haul  work.  Still  another  reason  is  that  at  the  tizne  tlie 
shovel  is  shifting  forward,  the  dinkey  can  often  make  its  round 
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trip;  and  on  shallow  face  work  this  shiftily  of  the  shovel  occurs 

The  method  of  using  a.  hoisting  pugiiie  and  CEkble  to  move 
the  cars  is  quite  common  in  railroad  work,  where  the  hauls  are 
short,  Bay  1,000  ft.  or  less.  The  track  is  laid  on  a  rather  steep 
grade,  at  least  3%  from  the  pit  to  the  dump,  and  the  ears 
coast  down  by  gravity  usually  in  trains  of  i  cars  holding  about 
2  cu.  yd.  each.  The  hoisting  engines  pull  the  cars  back  with  a 
wire  rope.  A  team  of  horses  will  have  all  it  can  do  to  pull  a 
train  of  4  such  cars  even  on  a  slight  down  grade  to  the  dump. 
As  ft  matter  of  fact,  a  team  that  is  working  steadily  can  not 
be  counted  on  to  pull  more  than  two  cars  holding  3  cu.  yd. 
each,  on   a  level  track  of   the  kind  ordinarily   used   in   contract 

The  3-ft,  gage  track  commonly  used  is  laid  with  rails  weighing 
16  to  40  lb.  per  yd.  of  single  rail.  A  30  or  35-lb.  rail  makes 
a  track  that  is  not  easily  kinked  under  the  loads,  even  when 
ties  are  spaced  4  ft.  centers.  A  fl  x  8-in.  tie,  5  ft.  long,  is  the 
best  size.  1  have  tried  4  x  i-ia.  ties,  but  they  are  easily  split 
by  the  spikes,  and  are  not  of  much  value  after  being  used  once; 
whereas  the  6  x  S-tn.  ties  can  be  laid  S  to  0  times.  Aft«r  the 
■  rails  and  ties  are  deliTered,  and  the  roadway  graded,  such  a  track 
can  be  laid  for  9200  per  mile,  or  94  per  100  ft,,  when  wages  are 
30  ct.  per  hr.  And  the  track  can  be  torn  up  and  loaded  on 
wagons  for  $2  per  100  ft.;  there  being  1  ton  of  30-lb.  rails,  and 
376  ft.  B.  M.  of  6  X  0-in  x  5-tt.  ties  per   100  ft,  of  track. 

Trautwine  assumes  that  a  contractor's  locomotive  will  readilf 
haul  a  train  of  10  dump  cars  holding  1.6  cu.  yd.  each  as  a 
'speed  of  5  mi.  per  hr.  He  assumes  0  min.  lost  time  each  trip 
loatTing  and  dumping;  and  a' train  force  as  follows; 

1  enginB-nan I  S-OO 


1  awiiiiniiin    l.** 

On  these  assumptions  he  figures  that  a  locomotive  in  10  hr.  will 
haul   as  .follows; 

1,350  cu.  yd.  vitb  ■    1-mile  haul. 

2,T0»  cu.  yd.  with  ■    2-niile  bsul. 

1,950  cu.  yd.  with  ■     3-mil«  hsni. 

1,500  cu.  yd.  with  s    4-inile  haul. 

.  eOO  CD.  yd.  wlU)  B  ID-mila  haul. 

Trautwine  then  makes  a  very  serious  error,  for  he  entirely  over- 
looks the  fact  that  no  steam  shovel  can  load  the  full  4,350  cu.  yd. 
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in  a  day  that  the  locomotive  might  handle  on  a  l-mi.  haul;  and  he 
fails  to  see  that  in  realitj'  the  cost  of  hauling  with  a  contractor's 
locomotive  does  not  depend  greatly  upon  the  length  of  haul.  In 
reality  it  matters  very  little  whether  the  haul  is  long  or  abort; 
for  the  steam  shovel  is  the  limiting  factor,  and  a  shovel  may  not 
average  500  cu.  yd.  per  day. 

In  widening  cuts  on  railway  work  it  is  often  neeeHsary  to  use 
flat  ears  holding  5  to  10  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  seldom  over  7  eu.  yd., 
unless  drop  sideboards  are  provided.  A  flat  car  is  ordinarily  8.3 
ft.  wide  over  side  sills  and  32  ft.  long  over  end  silla. 

In  freezing  weather  the  floors  of  the  cars  should  be  sprinkled 
with  brine  just  before  loading,  a  man  with  an  ordinary  garden 
sprinkler  being  detailed  for  the  work.  The  brine,  will  prevent 
the  earth  from  freezing  to  the  car  floor  for  3  or  4  hr. ;  but  a 
loaded  car  should  never  be  left  standing  over  night,  for  it  will 
take  4  to  0  men  a  day  to  unload  a  frozen  car  load  of  earth. 
For  costs  of  hauling  with  dinkeys  and  ears  see  Chapter  XI. 
Geneial  Types  of  Light  Locomotires.  Light  locomotives  are 
made  to  run  by  steam,  gasoline,  electricity  and  compressed  air. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  each  of  the  four  types. 

Steam  Locomotives  burning  coal  are  in  most  general  uae.  Oil 
and  wood  burning  machines  are  available.  The  Shay  locomo- 
tive is  a  steam  machine  differing  from  the  usual  type  in  that 
instead  of  horizontal  cylinders  directly  connected  to  the  drivers, 
it  has  vertical  cylinders  driving  a  pinion  wheel  which  in  turn 
is  engaged  with  gear  on  the  driver.  The  result  is  an  engine 
of  great  tractive  force  and  slow  speed. 

Gasoline  Locomotives  are  now  being  built  and  their  use  is 
increasing. 

Electric  Locomotives  are  useful  wherever  current  can  be  ob- 
tained and  used  without  danger.  Both  storage  battery  and  con- 
tact type  machines  are  used. 

Compressed  Air  Locomotives  are  most  useful  in  coal  mines  and 
in  certain  iildustrial  works  where  there  is  danger  of  igniting  gas 
or  other  combustible  material.  Their  ultimate  eflieiency  is  tow- 
Eesistance  of  Soiling  Friction.  Afcording  to  the  H.  K.  Por- 
ter Company's  catalog,  the  resistance  due  to  rolling  friction 
varies  with  the  character  and  condition  of  rolling  stock  and 
track.  With  extra  good  cars  and  track  it  may  be  as  low  as 
5  lb.  per  ton  of  2,000  lb.;  but  6\^  lb.  may  be  taken  for  first- 
class  cars  and  track,  8  to  12  lb.  for  reasonably  good  conditions, 
and  as  high  as  20  to  40  lb.  for  bad  cars  and  track,  and  00  to  SO 
lb.,  or  even  more,  for  excessively  hard -running  cars  and  very 
rough  track.  Cars  with  wheels  fast  on  axles  and  suitable  bear- 
ings and  oil  bQx.ea  should  not  exceed  S  to   12  ilb.;    logging  cars 
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may  run  6^  to  12  lb.  if  of  good  construction,  up  to  20  or  even 
id  lb.  if  with  poor  arrangement  for  oiling.  Contractors'  dump 
cars  are  usually  hard-running,  say  10  to  25  lb,;  coal-mine  wagons, 
with  loose  wheels,  are  seldom  less  than  15  lb.,  and  often  exceed 
30  lb.  and  with  the  holes  in  the  wheels  worn  out  of  true,  and 
the  wheels  scraping  against  the  sides  of  the  cai',  may  develop 
60  to  80  lb.,  or  even  greater  resistance.  Street  cars  may  be 
reckoned  at  15  to  26  lb.  The  resistance  of  flange  friction  on 
wooden  rails  is  an  indeterminate  quantity,  but  usually  twice 
the  resistance  on  steel  rails.  Poorly  laid  track  and  crooked 
rails  increase  the  resistance  indefinitely.  Overloading  cars  also 
increases  the  resistance  greatly.  The  resistance  is  greater  in 
cold  weather.  The  resistance  of  rolling  friction  per  ton  is  greater 
for  empty  cars  than  for  loaded  cars. 


Orsdes  FercpniKge*  flgored  to  include  Prictio 

Reaiatances  per  loD  ol  2.000  lb. 

.iwoluls  level  the  pereaatsge    S%  lb.     101b.    IE  lb.      201b.     301b.      411 

of  hsuliDR  capacit;  is  100  65.         43.3       it.&       £1.6       16. 

1%  Grade    28  ;0.4       IJ  14.6       11.5         9. 


To  obtain  the  hauling  capacity  on  any  grade  for  track  of  any 
trictional  resistance,  multiply  the  hauling  capacity  of  the  loco- 
motive on  a  level  for  a  rolling  friction  of  6%  lb.  per  ton.  (This 
is  given  In  Table  I)  by  the  factor  given  above  an-.l  point  off  two 
decimal  places.  The  actual  resistance  of  rolling  friction  may  be 
determined  by  noting  on  what  down  grade  a  car  once  started 
will  just  keep  in  motion.  If  a  car  will  hardly  keep  in  motion 
if  started  down  a  1%  grade,  its  frictional  resistance  is  just 
about  equal  to  20  lb.  per  ton;  the  same  proportion  will  hold 
for   other  grades. 

Water  and  Fuel  Consumption  of  Locomotives,  The  number 
of  gallons  required  per  mile  by  a  loroniotive  is  approximately  1% 
of  the  total  resistance  to  lie  overcome.  The  total  resistance  is  ex- 
pressed in  III.  and  is  ei|iial  to  20  times  the  percentage  of  grade  plus 
the  rolling  friction  in  lb.  per  ton,  tlraes  the  total  weight  of  the 
train,  engine,  tender,  cars  and  load  exprwsed  in  tons  of  2,000  lb. 

The  nimtber  of  lb.  of  coal   required   per  mile  under  the  most 
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fKVorable  oondituinH  U  v«ry  naatl;  the  B»me  bb  the  number  of 
gajtons  of  water.  Under  unfavorable  couditioDs  as  much  as  40% 
more  coal  may  be  required.,  Thie  relation  of  coal  to  water  re- 
quired ia  baaed  on  the  aasu^iptiou  that  1  lb.  of  coal  will  evapor- 
ate- from  6  to  S  lb.  of  water.  , 

FIUIhk  in  Tlats  witk  Dcedged  Katerlal.  {Engineering  Xewa, 
May  27,  1897.)  In  1874  work  wae  commenced  at  Boflton  for 
reclaiming  the  South  Boston  Flats,  and  this  work  coneieted 
of  the  construction  of  eeawalls  and  bulkheads  of  masonry,  and 
the  miing  of  the  remainder  of  the  area  with  dredged  materials. 
The  walls  were  packed  with  oyster  shells  and  gravel,  filling  with 
a  elope  of  45%  from  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  material  used 
for  filling  Was  'stiflT  clay  dredged  from  the  harbor.  This  was 
distributed  by  small  oars  on  tramways  aW  trestles.  The  con- 
sistency of  tlie  material  became  semi-fluid  t^  handling,  weighing 
about  I2S  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  great  care  vas  necessary  in  de- 
positing near  the  walls,  it  being  usually  placed  in  a  layer  4 
or  5  ft.  deep.  This  layer  was  left  for  several  weeks  in  order 
that  it  might  become  consolidated  while  work  was  going  on  ip 
other  placee. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  methods  used  in  1883  for  filling 
120  acres  are  given  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Hodgon  in  Journal  of 
Aiaooiation  of  Engineering  Bocieties,  Vol.  7,  page  5.  The  ma- 
terial used  for  filling  consisted  chieily  of  blue  and  yellow  clay 
With  some  flbe  sand  and  gravel  in  places.  This  was  dredged  from 
various  parts  ofihe  harbor,  placed  in  scows. tt^at  were  floated  at 
high  water  over  the  area,  to  be  tilled,  and  then  dumped.  This 
process  was  continued  until  the  Ailing  had  reached  a  height  of 
about  3'  ft.  above  mean  low.  wat«r,  that  portion  dumped  being 
an  average  of  ft'ft.  in.  thickness. 

To  construct  the  remaining  10  ft.  in.  height  of  fill  the  material 
was  redredged  from  the  scows,  loaded  on  car^,  and  distributed  on 
trestled  tracks.  The  oars  as  a.  rule,  held  7  cu.  yd.,  but  some 
held  10  cu.  yd.  The  sides  were  hinged  and  the  bottoms  were 
shaped  like  an  inverted  V,  so  that  halt  the  material  was  dumped 
■on  each  side. of  the  track.  The  care  were  prst  dumped  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  trestle  in  order  to  give  stability  to  the  piles 
supporting  the  trestle.  Then  dumping  was  commenced^  at  the 
further  end  of  the  track. 

The  material  after  having  been  handled  several  times  was  in  a 
semi-Quid  condition  and  it  assumed  a  slope  £0  to  1  or  25  to  1. 
Great  tiare  was  exercised  to  keep  the  dump  moving  as  otherwise 
it  would  dry  and  set  ou  the  surface.  Alternate  parallel  tracks 
'were  fllled  first  in'  *>rder  to  prevent  the  filling  from  forcing 
adjacent  tracks  out  of  line.     Material  dredged  by  scoops  or  dipper 
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dredges  in  tbe  firet  place  and  theo  loaded  Into  oars  by  olam 
shell  dredges  was  broken  up  more  and  worked  better  than  when 
first  dug  by  and  also  loaded  by  clam  shell  dredges. 

Attempts  were  made  to  place  the  material  from  cars  that  had 
been  carried  on  scows  and  loaded  direetl;  at  the  dredging  site, 
but  this  material  was  firm  and  would  not  run  from  the  cars. 
Other  attempts  to  carry  the  track  directl;  on  the  dump  Instead 
of  on  a  trestle  failed  completely  because  the  tracks  could  not  b« 
held   up. 

The  dump  was  IcTcled  by  men  with  wheel-barrows;  150  ft.  from 
the  track  being  about  the  economical  limit  of  haul.  Attempts 
at  spreading  the  material  with  scoops  drawn  first  by  oxen  and 
later  by  a  hoisting  engine  and  cable  were  also  unguccesBful. 

Cost  with  Hone-Dnwn  Can  and  lortaUe  Track.  We  are 
Indebted  to  A.  W.  Sperry  for  the  following  data  appearing  in 
Engineering  and  Contraoting,  Oct.  14,  1908,  regarding  the  use 
of  steel  Koppel  cars. 

Sis  to  nine  cars  were  used,  of  38-cu.  ft.  capacity,  running  on  a 
24-lii.  gage  track.  These  cars  weigh  900  lb.,  and  stand  4  ft.  2  in. 
•above  the  top  of  the  rail.  They  cost  about  $S0  apiece.  The 
rail  was  of  20-lb.  sectiim,  costing  about  $30  per  ton. 

The  excavation  was  made  from  a  borrow  pit  alongside  a  rail- 
road track,  with  the  result  that  no  ties  were  needed  for  the 
dirt  track,  but  the  rails  were  laid  directly  on  the  old  tics  and 
between  the  rails  of  the  standard  gage  track.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomical method  when  lighter  rails  are  used  than  those  in  the 
standard  gage  track,  but,  when  the  same  weight  rail  is  used  in 
both  tracks,  then  it  is  necessary  to  lay  only  one  rail  for  the  dirt 
track,  using  oae  rail  of  the  standard  gage  track  for  the  dirt  cars. 
This  efiTects  a  considerable  saving  in  money  ia  track.  In  all 
2,0001in.  ft,  of  track  were  used. 

There  were  7,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  taken  from  the  lower  pit, 
and  hauled  an  average  of  1,000  ft.,  down  grade,  about  one-half 
being  a  2%  grade  and  the  other  half  a  4%  grade.  In  making 
the  flu,  at  times  the  rail  was  laid  on  grades  as  high  as  8  or 
10%.  The  cars  would  readily  coast  from  the  lower  pit,  and  were 
drawn  back  by  horses. 

The  material  was  a  glacial  deposit,  containing  from  16  to 
20%  of  Urge  boulders,  fully  60%  of  which  had  to  be  blasted. 
The  cost  of  blasting  is  included  in  the  record  of  cost  given 
below.  These  boulders  prevented  the  material  from  being  classed 
as  earth.  Under  most  specifications  for  excavation,  the  material 
would  have  been  classed  as  earth  and  loose  rock. 

The  cars  were  taken  to  the  dump  in  trains,  a  brakeman  being 
used  on  each  train.    Three  to  four  horses  working  single,  with 
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a  driver,  hauled  the  cars  back  to  the  cut.     One  man  was  also 
used  OD  the  dump,  and  he  alga  attended  to  the  track  woric. 
A  10-hr.  da;  was  worked  and  the'IoUowing  wages  were  paid: 

Labarere    fLU  to  CK 

Brskemeu    l.TG 

Dumpmaa    l.TG 

Plramen     3.00 

Drillers     L66 

Single  bone  and  driver S.M 

Prom.  35  to  45  laborers  were  HBed  on  the  work,  fr<Mn  8  to  0 
drillers  and  2  firemen.  The  ftrem^i  attended  to  the  blasting. 
It  was  necesaarj'  to  build  a  temporary  trestle  across  a  highway 
ftt  a  cost  of  $105. 

The  following  is  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  for  each  item  of  the 
work  compiled  from  the  total  cost: 

Losding  cars   W.OS 

Temporu?  trenle  urotB  blghway  0.015 

Drll^n    0.036 

EiplosiTM     0.010 

Pumpmen  and  truli  irork  0.0^ 

Hones  and  drWera    0.04B 

Brakemen     OMi 

Fieigbt  and  faauling  on  outdt  O.OK 

DejMwiatign  of  pUnl  (about  7)i%)   0.015 

Superinlendence     0.015 

Total  pet  eu.  yd |0.4» 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  boulders  in  this  work,  scrapers 
eonld  not  have  been  used  in  excavating  the  material.  The 
boulders,  too,  were  very  bard  on  the  cars;  nerertbeless  the  cars 
stood  up  well  under  the  work.  Owing  to  tk«  down  grade,  the 
cars  were  much  more  ectmoniioal  in  doing  this  work  than  either 
dump  carts  or  wagms  would  have  been. 

The  track  work  coat  about  $80  for  this  job,  thus  making  an 
average  cost  of  4  ct.  per  lin.  ft.,  or  $210  per  mile,  of  track  laid 
i^d  taken  up;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  ties  had  to 
be  laid,  as  it  waa  an  "  industrial  track "  made  in  portable 
sections. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  blasting  was  4i^  ct.  per 
en.  yd.  excavated,  more  than  T3%  of  the  coat. being  for  the  drill- 
ing. As  there  were  only  about  700  cu.  yd.  of  boulders  blasted, 
the  most  per  cu.  yd.  for  blasting  for  the  boulders  actually 
blasted  was  45  ct.  The  hauling  of  the  material  cost  nearly  7  ct. 
per  cu.  yd. 

Taking  int4>  consideration  the  class  of  material  excavated  and 
the.  cost  of  blasting  and  the  temporary  trestle,  the  ooat  for  the 
work  is  rery  reasonable. 
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Portable  Ballways  in  Soad  ConBtmotion.  Engineering  and 
Contraeling,  Mar.  4,  J914.  gives  the  following: 

For  roadwork  portable  track  is  laid  along  the  side  of  the  grade 
or  along  the  shoulders,  and  extends  from  the  railway  »iding, 
gravel  pit,  atone  quarry  or  other  source  of  supply  to  the  places 
where  work  is  being  done. 

The  equipment  used  on  roadwork  near  Lockport,  N.  Y,,  con- 
sisted of  about -lour  miles  of  narrow-gage  portable  track,  40 
(36-K24-in.)  dump  cars  and  two  5-ton  dinkey  locomotives.  The 
ears  were  hauled  in  trains  of  12  cars  each,  the  arrangement 
being  BO  made  that  there  was  always  one  train  of  loaded  cars  on 
the  way  to  the  site  of  the  work,  one  train  of  empties  returning 
for  material  and  one  train  ot  cars  being  loaded.  The  average 
amount  transported  was  80  cu.  yd  per  day. 

While  hauling  stone  three  miles  from  a  crusher  at  the  quarry 
to  the  road  the  cost  of  operating  the  trains  was  as  follows: 

Fuel  and  oil  far  loeamotiTeB  and  cars  t  S.tO 

Labor : 

2  enirinf men   at   B.TE   6.B0 

S  bratemen  at  tl.TB SM 

1  track  foreman  a(  t3  S.OO 

1  Irwk  laborer  at  P.7K     1.7B 


Totala    .... 


.    «1.TB 

.  i».m 


As  the  material  was  hauled  three  miles  the  labor  ynd  fuel 
cost  was  S  ct.  per  cu.'  yd.  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  grading 
the  shoulder  or  berm  of  the  road  ready  for  track  laying  and 
laying  trdrk  was  between  2  and  3  ct.  per  foot  of  trade. 

Cost  with  a  Llgbt  Kallway  on  Eoad  Work.  The  Easton  Gar 
and  ConstruPtion  Co.  of  Eattton,  Pa.,  furnish  the  following  data 
on  18  miles  of  road  built  for  the  state  at  Bremen,  lud.  The 
cars  used  are  standard  1^  yd.  capacity  rocker  dump  car.  Trains 
consisted  of  from  15  to  21  cars  which  weigh  1,400  lb.  each 
when  empty  and  hold  l^  cu.  yd.  of  wet  gravel  weighing  3,100 
lb.  per  yd.  The  average  train  is  20  cars  or  60  tone  on  grades 
varying  from  level  to  2%  against  the  loads.  The  locomotive 
starts  this  load  on  a  grade,  as  the  grade  is  too  l<mg  for  a  level 
start  to  do  much  good.  Curves  ot  30  ft.  radius  are  used,  and  the 
portable  track  is  composed  of  20-lb.  rails  on  at«el  ties  3  ft.  apart. 
This  portable  track  is  made  in  16-ft.  sections  complete  with  steel 
ties  and  fish  plates,  so  that  a  section  may  be  easily  handled 
by  two  men.  One  car  in  perhaps  Ave  or  six  is  equipped  with 
brakes  on  all  four  wheels,  operated  by  means  of  standaAl  brake 
mast  and  freight  car  type  of  hand  wheel.  The  engineer  on  the 
job  states   that  they  make  three  round  trips  in  a  9-hr.  day,  T 
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miles  each  way,  or  42  miles,  which  is  an  average  ol  about  S 
mites  per  br.,  includingi  delays  for  loading,  awitching  and  all 
other  causes.  The;  fill  the  300  gal.  water  tank  after  each  trip, 
although  this  is  not  necesBary.  It  takes  th^ni  4  mln.  to  fill  the 
tank  by  mesne  of  a  ayphon  which  is  always  attached  to  the  lo- 
comotive. They  also  fill  the  coal  bunker  which  holds  approx- 
imately 400  lb.  after  each  trip,  or  three  times  each  day;  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  9  hr.  is  therefore  1,200  lb. 

The  coat  of  hauling  per  day  of  10  hr.,  the  haul  being  6  mile*, 
is  as  f ollowB : 

(Average  speed  including  time  for  coaling,  taking  water  and 
coupling,  5  miles  per  hr.    Actual  time  8  to  10  miles  per  hr.) 

Encinemui    13.00 

Helper  for  awitehins  and  couplinc  can  2.00 

OU  and  wula  ...^'\\ll"'.'i\\\\\\\"[\\\['\\'"\\\\\\'.\'^\\\[y^'^\'.'.\\'^  ,50 
Ls^nc  Had  titkiiig   up  track  at  160  per  mile  i  G  ml)a  =  KM    (1» 

anrftge  workinK  dajB  per  saaaon)    l.tT 

S  laboreri  on  track   4.00 

IntarsBt  and  depreeUtioU  on  ontflt  cwtiog  |li,O00,   at  20%,    inelnd- 

iDE  rspaira  for  one  year  baaed  an  IBO  varkini  daya  18.00 

Total  per  daj  worked  t2»J7 

Eightton  locomotive  will  haul  20  loaded  cars  or  more  per 
trip,  averaging  30  yd.  on  grades  up  to  2J^%,  and  make  5  round 
trips  on  8  miles  haul  in  10  hr.,  or  haul  160  eu.  yd.  per  day, 
equal  to  760  cu.  yd.  mites;  cost  per  cu.  jd.  mile,  3.9  ct. 

Hauling  Kaeadam  Orer  a  Portable  Track  In  HI.  According 
to  Fred  Tarrant,  in  Engineering  News,  Feb.  18,  1916,  two  20-hp. 
locomotives,  6  miles  of  portable  track,  and  1.5-yd.  steel  dump 
cars  were  used  in  the  construction  of  a  12.5-mtle  water-bound 
macadam  road,  10  ft.  wide,  in  Illinois.  Bails  and  ties  were  made 
in  15-ft.  sections,  weighing  225  lb.  Two  flat  cars  were  used  for 
hauling  the  track,  but  trains  of  dump  cars  coupled  together 
with  8-ft.  poles  were  better. 

A  track  crew  of  four  men  could  lay  an  average  of  2,000  ft. 
of  track  per  day.  In  order  to  keep  the  track  in  good  alignment 
one  man  was  required  continuously  to  watch  and  correct  low 
joints  and  loose  connections. 

By  placing  10  to  12  cars  ahead  of  the  locomotive,  and  from 
12  to  10  cars  behind  it  — depending  upon  the  grade  —  one  lo- 
comotive could  handle  long  trains.  Where  the  grade  was  4% 
or  over,  the  engine  dropped  to  the  rear  end  of  the  train,  and 
pushed  the  forward  cars  to  the  top  of  the  bill,  returning  for 
the  other  half  of  the  train  later.  Switching  in  the  yard  was 
handled  by  a  mule.  The  equipment  on  one  job  was  rented  for 
6   months,  and  in  five  months,   35,473   cu.   yd.   of   broken   stone 
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were  handled,  with  ui  average  haul  of  3.IT  miles,  at  a  cost  on 
the  rent&l  baaiB,  including  all  tlie  expeneee  and  hauling  both 
ways,  of  14. S  ct  per  ton'mile.  ThiB  included  also  the  neceH' 
aary  expenaea  for  the  equipment  in  first  clasa  ahape.  Team  haul- . 
ing  on  this  job  waa  estimated  t«  cost  at  least  23  to  30  ct.  a  ton- 

HanliDK  Haoadam  Over  a  Portabla  Iraok  in  MIeb.  R.  P. 
Mason,  in  Engineering  onrf  Contraoting,  Apr.  7,  1915,  gives  the 
following ; 

We  had  a  ver;  conaiderable  stretch  of  macadam  road  to  build 

and,  in  anticipation  of  a  continuous  prc^am  ooTcring  several 
jrears,  a  Koppel  hauling  outfit  was  purchased  consisting  of  a 
30-hp.  locomotive,  60  cars,  a  traeklajing  car  and  four  miles  of 
24-in.  gage  portable  track  with  curves  and  switches.  This 
track  is  20-lb.  rail  made  up  in  15-ft.  sections  with  seven  steel 
ties  to  the  section.  This  unit  is  readily  handled  by  two  men. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  track  that  is  really  portable  and  for  this 
reason  this  type  was  selected. 

Owing  to  the  very  narrow  gage  a  low  center  of  gravity  lo- 
comotive is  very  desirable  and  the  selection  of  the  above  type 
with  the  water  tank  beneath  proved  to  be  wise,  as  it  kept  the 
rails  on  occasions  wh^  a  less  stable  engine  must  have  cap- 
sized. The  cars  have  roller  bearings  and  are  extremely  easy 
running. 

Our  season's  work  was  9.5  milea  of  16-ft.  macadam  G  in.  in 
depth  compacted,  laid  in  two  courses,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Maoistique  Trunk,  or  the  road  connecting  Eacanaba  with  Man- 

We  contraet«d  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  atone  to  keep  the 
outfit  busy  to  maximum  capacity,  to  be  delivered  in  hopper  bot- 
tom cars;  apd  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  matter  not  to  be  over- 
looked, there  must  be  a  sufficient  and  conatant  supply  of  atone 
and,  if  shipped  to  the  job,  the  railroad  equipment  must  be  in  pro- 
portion and  of  proper  and  uniform  type  of  cars  to  facilitate 
rapid  unloading,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  work  will  suffer.  The 
total  output  of  a  good  sized  quarry  is  required  to  keep  this  outfit 
busy  and,  as  we  have  handled  over  400  cu.  yd.  pec  day  on  short 
and  medium  haul,  it  is  evident  that  no  small  crushing  plant  or 
undeveloped   quarry   would   keep    things   going. 

A  loader  consisting  of  a  24-ft.  belt  elevator  carrying  16-in. 
steel  buckets,  driven  by  a  fl-hp.  gas  engine,  carries  the  stone  from 
a  pit  beneath  the  standard  track  into  two  small  bins  — one  for 
the  large  stone  and  one  for  screenings  —  the  stone  being  deflected 
into  the  proper  bin  by  a  hinged  door.  A  powerful  winch  with 
steel  cable,  driven  by  the  same  engine,  is  used  to  spot  the  cars. 
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both  atandard  and  small.  The  pit  mentioned  IB  fitted  with  a  slid- 
ing dooT  to  control  the  flow  of  stone  to  the  belt.  The  capacity 
of  this  loader  is  about  600  cu,  yd.  per  day. 

The  portable  track  is  laid  under  the  bins  with  a  siding  to  take 
care  of  the  empty  train.  Suitable  diKirs  in  the  bins  furnish  the 
means  of  filling  the  train  and  the  average  time  of  tilling  a  25-car 
train   is   ^  hr.     Train   was   supposed   to  be   always   loaded   and 

Traeklaying  is  handled  generally  by  three  to  four  men  and  a 
car  of  steel  is  sent  out  as  needed  at  the  head  end  of  the  atone 
train,  carrying  20  sections,  or  300  ft.  of  track.  As  our  day's 
macadam  work  seldom  exceeded  one.eighth  of  a  mile,  two  to 
three  cars  of  steel  "per  day  were  sufficient.  The  track  is  laid  on 
the  shoulder  after  the  grade  is  complete  and  made  as  permanent 
«B  posaihle,  fbr  it  is  found  that  it  paye  to  have  the  track  well 
leveled  and  solid  in  order  to  make  time  with  the  train.  At  least 
one  man  was  kept  going  over  the  track  constantly,  especially  in 
wet  weather,  to  keep  it  in  shape.  As  fast  as  any  considerable 
section  of  the  road  was  finished  the  track  was  thrown  to  the  center 
of  the  roa4,  the  metal  thus  giving  a  perfect  roadbed  for  the  long 

The  speed  of  the  train  was  about  10  miles  per  hr.,  though 
that  was  not  maintained  as  an  average  on  account  of  a  number 
of  railway  grade  crossings  where  a  watchman  was  stationed 
and  where  a  short  section  of  track  had  to  be  placed  and  re- 
moved for  the  passage  of  every  train. 

Trains  of  20  cars  were  hauled  on  the  start  and  five  cars  were 
added  later,  making  26-car  trains,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
haul  30-car  trains  this  season,  as  we  find  that  the  locomotive 
will  easily  handle  that  many  on  our  ordinary  grades.  Cars  were 
loaded  with  1^  cu.  yd.  which,  when  dumped  at  a  standstill,  just 
made  one  course  of  the  large  stone.  The  loaded  train  is  always 
pushed  in  order  to  have  the  locomotive  back  of  the  dumped 
^tone.  The  haul  was  about  3%  miles  each  way  from  the  set-up; 
season's  average  nearly  eight  trains  per  day  and  236  cu.  yd.  per 
day  of  stone. 

The  spreading  was  done  with  a  road  machine  hauled  hy  two 
teams.  When  the  cars  were  dumped  there  was  always  some  stone 
left  in  them,  but  as  the  machine  cut  close  to  the  cars,  after  the 
second  trip  the  remainder  was  removed  with  a  rake  in  a  moment 
'and  the  train  was  free  to  pull  out.  The  Wloading  did  not  con. 
sume  to  exceed  10  min. 

The  road  machine  finished  Ibe  spreading  while  the  train  was 
making  another  trip  and  a  very  little  trimming  with  rakes  left 
the  road  in  perfect  condition  for  rolling. 
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The  crew  required  wea  about  ue  follows: 
Loader    4  men 


Wages  were  $2  per  day  for  laborers,  $5  for  teame  with  te^m' 
stera,  $3  for  rollermen,  engineman,  S90  per  month. 

Compared  with  team  haul  the  method  described  shows  a  saving 
of  about  30  ct  per  en.  yd.,  or  nearly  $700  per  mile.  We  also 
gave  39  ct.  on  our  stone  and  10  ct.  on  the  unloadinp;,  making  a 
total  ot  about  Sl,800  per  mile  over  previous  prices.  The  saving 
on  haul  alone  would  be  more  marked  on  a  longer  haul.  We 
also  used  the  outfit  in  grading  where  material  bad  to  he  moved 
some  distance  and  found  it  extremely  convenient  and  economical. 
Another  very  decided  advantage  of  road  building  by  this  method 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  hauling  over  the  road  during 
construction  and  it  is  opened  to  tralHc  in  perfect  condition.  It  ih 
also  easier  to  keep  the  subgrade  from  being  cut  up  and  therefore 
takes  less  stone  for  a  given  thickness. 

The  following  costs  include  everything  that  is  a  proper  charge 
to  the  work,  the  cost  of  moving  outfit  from  one  point  to  another. 
laying  up,  and  tracklaying  includes  taking  up  as  well.  Load- 
ing includes  setting  up  loader  and  in  one  case  building  a  siding 
1,000  ft.  long.  The  number  of  watchmen  makes  the  hauling  coat 
high ;  a  greater  output  will  cut  down  the  spreading  and  the 
overhead  in  this  case  is  high  on  account  of  the  short  season. 

No,  ol  days  worlied  »3 

Milw  of  finished  Btone   9.M 

Bed   a,9!0 


No.  yards  Bloot  used  P«r  mils   . 
No.  dsyii  lo  build  mile  o[  roBd  — i 

CdbI  of  (rncklayiag  pet  mile  of  flniibed  n 


LoBdios   tri 
Truliiiiylng 


Oil,  greto 


■■ift'Hglc 
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Interest  sod  depFeciatlou  on  hauling  ontfll  n'KS 

SpFeadinff     ....  ^  -,<-...-,.--, ^ .--...-  ^ ., ^ .  ^  -  -  - .  ^  -  -  - ^  ^  ^ ,..  -        J14 

Sprinkling    043 

BalliDg     0*3 

ToUl    |0.!«» 

Interest  «Dd  depreciation  on  all  otbcr  mschinerf  fO.IMO 

Qener.!    espennS    .031 

Total   - W-on 

Total  eosL  per  yd.  (loose)  ot  enished  road  K' 


HanlliiK  with  Oa»oliii«  Hine  Motors.  The  installation  of  three 
gasoline  mine  motors  to  replace  mule  hauta^  in  tlie  entries  of 
the  mines  at  Walden's  Ridge,  Tenn.,  as  described  by  G.  B.  Syl- 
vester in  Mines  and  Mineral),  has  displaced  23  mules  and  re- 
duced the  cost  of  hauling  by  49.1%.  All  the  extra  work  in  the 
mine  entry  necessary  for  the  installation  of  these  motors  was 
some  slight  trimming  to  give  ample  clearance  and  going  over  the 
track  -to  replace  with  20-lb.  rail  the  places  on  the  entry  where 
a  lighter  rail  had  been  used.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  Sylvester's  article  as  published  in  Engineering  and  Contract- 
ing, May  31,  li)II: 

There  was  no  difficulty  found  by  reason  of  the  many  curves, 
as  the  motors  have  a  4-ft.  wheel  base  and  can  take  a  curve  of 
23-ft.  radius.  The  locomotives  are  0  tons  each  and  were  built 
for  the  mine  gage  of  33  in.  They  are  designed  with  4-cyIinder 
engines,  of  ample  power  to  slip  the  wheels,  and  all  parts  are 
well  protected,  as  is  necessary  for  mine  use. 

The  mine  cars  used  are  ai)out  1,400  lb.  in  weight  and  carry 
1.2  tons  of  coal.  As  the  grade  is  in  favor  of  the  loads,  thje 
empty  cars  up  the  entry  make  the  load  for  the  motor.  The 
regular  20-car  trips  are  handled  without  difficulty,  and  on  trial 
trips  40  cars  have  been  taken  up  the  entry. 

The  comparative  estimate  of  mule  and  motor  ha;ilage  on  one 
entry  is  as  follows; 

COST  OP  COAL  HAUL  ON   NO.   2   ENTRV.   H4  MILES  OR  3  MILES 
FOB  BOUND  TBIP 


drisera  st  tl.65 J  6.60 

nrnu™  at  »0,50  4,50 

Total  by  mules  |U,ie  |e 
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i  molorman,    per  dej    12.06 

1  fou pier,  -  per  diy    l.CS 

13  gBl.  gasoline  st  1114  ct l.BO 

2  lb.  carbide  at  4  ct 08 

W  gal.  gSBoline  engine  ail  at  S3  ol. 11 

Total  by  motor   '. (5.64 

Saving  by  mol«T  t^.lS 

Or,  tS,l%. 

These  motors  use  12  to  13  gal.  of  gasoline  each  per  shift.  The 
gasoline  tanks,  of  which  there  are  two  on  each  motor,  are  so 
placed  in  the  frame  aa  to  be  well  protected  in  case  of  derailment 
or  accident.  .  The  tank  can  only  be  filled  when  deta::hed  from  the 
motor,  and  in  changing  these  tanks  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
valve  closed.  There  are  two  extra  tanks  with  each  motor  and 
these  are  tilled  on  the  outside.  When  brought  into  the  niine  they 
are  perfectly  sealed  until  after  being  exchanged  with  empty  tanks 
on  the  motor.  There  is  therefore  no  handling  of  exposed  gasoline 
in  the  mine.  The  motors  are  made  by  the  Geo.  D.  Whitcomb  Co. 
of  Rochelte,  111. 

Cost  of  Mine  Haulage  by  Electric  LooomotWea.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Murray  is  tJie  author  of  an  article  on  mine  haulage  appearing  in 
EngxTieeTing  and  Mining  Journal  and  in  Enginferitiff  and  Con- 
tracting, Feb.  27,  1007. 

The  following  figuree,  abstracted  from  the  tatter  account,  show 
an  actual  comparison  of  cost  of  haulage  by  muleii  and  by  electric 
locomotives  in  a  mine  where  J4  mules  were  replaced  by  one  loco- 
motive. The  output  of  the  mine  averaged  I.-IOO  tons  per  day 
for  246  working  days  per  year.  The  cars  weigh  2,400  lb.  empty 
and  hold  3,tiOO  lb.,  making  a  total  loaded  weight  of  6,000  lb.; 
iJsOO  tons  per  day  for  245  days  makes  a  total  of  367,500  tons 
yearly  output. 

Cott  of  ilule  Haulage.  Mules  cost  $180  each  and  harness  ?25 
per  set.  The  investment  cost  for, mule  haulage  is  therefore  as 
follows: 

14  mulcB  at  1180  |2,B20 


Figuring  annual  depreciation  at  20%  and   interest  at  Q% 
have  for  interest  and  depreciation  charges: 

Depreeialion  on  12,870  at  M%  |5T4 

Interest  on  W,870  al  S%   IT! 
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It  coHta  60  ct.  per  mule  per  daj  for  feeding,  c>re  and  rep»iriDg 
hsmeBB.  The  wKgeii  of  drivera  are  {2.60  per  Amy.  In  addition, 
it  ia  the  cuBtom  in  the  Weet,  where  mule  haul&ge  ia  employed,  to 
have  a  boaa  drirer  whose  duties  consist  of  directing  the  drivers 
to  the  different  rooms,  of  seeing  thftt  the  diggers  have  sufficient 
cara,  etc.  The  bosa  driver's  wages  in  this  case  were  $96  per 
month.    We  have  then: 

Umulea  245  days  at  tO.60  fl.TU 


■  24S  dsy 
1  bOH  driTei  12  i 


.    tS,B61 


The  total  tonnage  hauled  being  367,iS0O  tons,  we  have  by  divid- 
ing this  sum  into  the  above  totals  the  following  costs  per  ton 
hauled : 

Depreoution  and  iolerut  oa  plant  0.39  st. 

Lator  and  keep  of  muln  1.80  ct. 

Total  per  ton   .....'. '  SM  et. 

Cott  of  EUatrio  Banlage,  Compared  with  mule  haulage  the 
investment  in  "  plant "  for  electric  haulage  is  high.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures: 

Engine.  locomotiTe,  boiler  and  stmeratar    19,000 

BinlebH,  Inaulslon  and  vlro  1,200 

Coal  at  erecting,  etc 1,000 

Total     ILUMO 

The  interest  on  investment  and  the  cost  of  repairs  and  de- 
preciation are  as  follows: 

Interest  on  (11,200  at  fl%  t   «« 

tlepredatiOD  on  boilers,  enginai,  et«..  at  »%  KU) 

Depreeifltion  on  switches,  wires^  etc-  at  B% 110 

Repairs  on  boilers,  engines,  etc.,  at  0%  SO 

Bepsin  on  swilchea.  vires,  etc.,  at  E%  110 

Total    tiB12 

The  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  are  figured  as  follows: 

Enginemaa  at  tTE  per  month  %   MO.OO 

PlreiDan  at  tfS  per  oionlh  1.020,00 

Holormao  st  )2.g0  p«r  day  086.00 

Nipper  on  motor  at  fl.SO  per  day  367.00 


"ToM    '. |»,m.BO 

The  total  is  too  small  bj  the  amount,  of  the  coet  of  eoa)  r 
quired  to  run  the  boilers.     In  reply  to  a  letter  calling  tbe  omi 
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slon  to  Mr.  MurTa/e  attention,  we  are  Informed  that  the  coat 
of  the  coal  consamed  muat  be  charged  to  several  items  of  work, 
Huch  as  pumps  and  fane,  ae  well  ae  to  haulage,  and  that  "  after 
considering  tbe  cost  of  coal  aonsumed  the  advantage  is  in  favor 
of  the  locomotive."  Taking  the  figures  us  they  stand  and  di- 
viding 367,900  tons  into  the  totals,  we  have  tbe  fallowing  costs 
per  ton  hauled; 

Depreeiatioo.  Intcreat  nod  repairs  0.68  ct. 

Labor  and  aupplin  OM  ct. 

ToUi     1.63  ct. 

Comparison  of  Coals.  A  comparison  of  the  two  methodg  of 
haulage  on  the  basis  of  coat  per  ton  hauled  gives  according  to  the 
above  figures  the  following: 

Utile  haulage,  ct.  prr  ion   I.M 

Electric  haulage,  ct.  per  too  Ut 

DilTerenFe  in  favor  of  electricfly  (I.SS 

This  difference  would  be  somewhat  less,  it  is  to  be  noted,  were 
the  cost  of  fuel  charged  into  the  cost  for  electric  haulage.  In 
round  figures,  the  saving  by  electric  haulage  in  place  of  mule 
haulage  is  barely  i^  ct.  per  ton,  or  for  367,500  tons  a  saving  of 
$1,837  per  year.     In  discussing  these  figures  Mr.  Murray  says: 

"  Tliese  estimates,  taken  from  an  actual  case,  show  a  consider- 
able difference  in  favor  of  electric  haula^^e.  The  cost  of  installing 
mechanical  haulage  is  greater  than  when  a  mine  is  supplied  witl^ 
mules:  howevt-r,  when  we  consider  the  cost  of  erecting  a  stable 
and  the  great  loss  due  to  mules  killed  in  accidents,  the  initial 
expenditure  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  use  of  mules. 

"  The  chief  advantage  in  using  mules  lies  in  the  fact  tliet  the 
mule  can  enter  any  portion  of  the  mine  unhindered,  while  the 
locomotive  cannot  leave  the  trolley.  Another  fact  worthy  of 
consideratian  is  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  raijs  that  may  be 
used  in  each  system;  by  muie  power,  steel  as  light  as  16  lb.  can 
be  used,  while  in  other  systems  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay  less  than 
35-lb,  rails.  Also  with  locomotives  an  additional  expense  must 
tie  incurred,  in  bonding  the  rails. 

Central-Control,  Electrical  Gar  HankkKA.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, May  18,  1910,  gives  the  following: 

A  considerably  part  of  the  clay  excavated  from  the  North  Shore 
Drainage  Canal,  ('hicago,  will  in  time  be  used  by  the  National 
Brick  Co.  for  making  brick,  '  This  company  hasthe  contract  to 
remove  the  spoil  banks  for  a  part  of  the  canal  through  the  city 
of  Evanston,  Til.,  and  also  has  a  contract  for  excavating  another 
part  of  the  canal  known  as  Bection  8A.    At  present  the  work  of 
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excavation  is  going  on  at  a  rate  required  by  the  brick  company 
to  obtain  only  as  mueh  clay  as  it  uses  ior  the  manufacture  of 
fcrick.  After  the  canal  is  completed  the  company  will  concern 
itself  with  the  removal  of  the  spoil  banka  left  on  other  neetions. 

For  the  work  of  excavation  proper,  two  Ift-ton  steam  shovels 
are  used  and  these  are  worked  side  by  side  in  the  cut  and  up 
against  the  dead  end  of  the  canal  section.  The  distinctive  feature 
of  the  plant  is  that  the  clay  is  hauled  by  mot«r-drivea  dump  cars, 
moving  in  a  continuous  circuit  and  operated  by  a  central-control 
electric  haulage  system.  Car  movements  are  controlled,  except 
during  dumping,  by  one  man  located  in  a  tower  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  command  a  general  view  of  the  work.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  applications  of  this  system  on  contract  work.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  cost  is  not  more  than  that  of  a  haulage  system 
of  equal  capacity  equipped  with  locomotives  (which  latter  would 
require  at  least  three  times  the  number  of  cars),  while  the  cost 
of  operation~*is  materially  lower  than  that  f(»-  the  locomotive 
haulage  system.  The  equipment  for  this  work  consists  of  a 
power  plant,  10  cars,  and  about  a  mile  of  narrow-gage  track. 

The  power  pliuit  consists  of  a  55-KW.  generator  belted  to  a 
00-hp.  engine.  This  plant  supplise  current  for  lights  and  for 
power.  The  current  is  carried  on  a  third  rail,  of  12  lb.  section, 
which  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  track.  The  tracks  are  of 
30-lh.  rail  and  3- ft.  gage. 

The  cars  are  of  3  cu.  yd.  capacity  and  their  weight,  when  empty, 
is  abont  4,400  lb.  Each  car  is  equipped  with  a  single  motor  of 
about  IS  hp,  capacity  and  with  contact  eboea  taking  current  from 
the  third  rail.  The  motors  are  of  special  design,  and  each  has  in 
connection  with  it  a  eolonoid  brake  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
electric  control  system.  The  brakes  and  controlling  mechanism 
are  operated  by  current  taicen  from  the  third  rail  at  a  reduced 
voltage  from  that  for  normal  propulsion. 

The  track  arrangement  on  which  these  cars  are  operated  is 
merely  a  double  track  with  a  croas-over  at  each  end.  At  the 
loading  end  the  track  ends  in  a  30-ft.  stub  lying  between  the 
steam  shovels.  The  loaded  cars  pass  from  here  for  a  short  dis- 
tance on  level  grade,  but  in  rising  out  of  the  canal  cut  the  track 
is  on  a  temporary  trestle  laid  at  a  12%  grade.  The  tracks  pass 
along  the  bank  of  the  canal  to  the  brickyard  and  up  again  onto  a 
trestle,  where  they  are  dumped  by  hand. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  haulage  system  is  the'  control  of  all 
the  cars  by  one  man  from  a  central  point.  The  control  of  the 
cars  consists  of  starting  them  from  the  shovel,  bringing  them  up 
the  incline  and  along  the  top  of  the  canal  bank  to  the  dumping 
platform  and  starting  them  on  their  downward  b'ip.  ^In.caee  of 
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emergency  a  car  may  be  stopped  or  started  on  any  portion  of 
the  track,  but  ordinarily  the  operation  ia  coutinuoue.  Upon  the 
down-gAides  the  car  is  automatically  governed  as  to  speed,  usu> 
ally  requiring  no  attention  from  the  operator.  The  car  by  its 
momentum,  on  donn-gTade,  becomes  its  own  motive  power  and 
the  motor  becomes  a  generator.  The  motors  are  Beriea  wound  and 
it  is  only  necesBarj  to  reverse  the  armature  connection  to  make 
them  act  as  generators.  A  certain  amount  of  resiHtance  ia 
mounted  upon  the  car  and  so  adjusted  aa  to  form  sufficient  elec- 
trical load  upon  the  motor,  working  as  a  generator,  to  hold  the 
car  to  a  certain  calculated  speed.  This  operation  forms  the 
"dynamic  brake"  and  will  never  allo^r  a  car  under  any  condi- 
tion to  attain  a  greater  speed  on  down-grade  than  this  set  speed. 
The  conductor  rail  is  divided  into  eeetioDs  (separated  hy  insulated 
joints),  each  section  having  independent  connection  with  the 
controlling  apparatus  at  the  tower,  or  control  station.  Thus 
the  cars  on  each  section  can  be  controlled  independently  of  those 
on  any  other  section.  With  more  than  one  car  on  a  section, 
however,  all  these  cars  are  controlled  as  a  unit.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  tower  man  to  keep  the  shovels  supplied  with  an  empty  car 
at  all  times  and  so  to  distribute  the  empty  cars  on  their  return 
to  the  shovels  that  there  will  be  continuous  operation  without 
"  bunching  "  the  cars. 

The  advantage  of  the  operation  of  individual  cars  over  that 
of  trains  is  quite  apparent.  When  one  car  is  loaded  it  is  not 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  other  ears  to  be  loaded,  as  is  the 
case  where  ears  are  hauled  in  trains.  A  car  loaded  at  the  shovel 
will  be  1,000  ft.  on  its  way  before  the  next  car  ia  loaded.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  all  the  cars  working  all  the  time  and 
avoids  keeping  more  than  one  ear  waiting  for  loading  or  un- 
loading at  any  one  time.  It  is  claimed  that  this  system  operates 
with  only  one-third  of  the  cars  required  when  trains  are  used. 
Another  advantage  is  that  these  care,  on  account  of  their  light 
weight  as  compared  to  a  dinky  engine  required  for  a  train,  do 
not  require  as  heavy  rails  nor  so  much  labor  to  keep  tracks  in 
condition  and  ballasted  as  ia  required  where  engines  are  used. 

The  outlay  for  this  equipment  was  about  $28,000.  During  tha 
first  year  the  maintenance  cost  was  abnormally  high,  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  electrical  man  had  been  employed  to  look  after 
the  equipment.  During  the  second  year,  however,  a  careful  cost 
was  kept  on  the  maintenance  and  the  cost  given  amounted  to 
$606  for  the  entire  year.  The  system  used  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  F.  E.  Woodford,  President  Woodford  Engineering  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, III. 
Cars  Hhnled  by  OablH.     (Enffineeriitff  Xew9,  May  21,  1003.) 
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On  parts  of  th*  work  of  eonetructing  the  P.  C,  &  W.  R.  B.  in 
Ohio.  Ihi*  dump  tars  were  hauled  by  cabteu  from  a,  hoiiitiiij;  et^nc 
Oq  one  Heetiun  fuur  'i-yd.  dump  cars,  weighing  empty  2^00  lb. 
each,  were  pulled  by  a  oable  from  a  hoisting  engine  on  tke  bank 
abuve  and  aliead  of  the  shovel.  The  cars  coasted  down  to  the 
dump  by  gravity  and  were  hauled  a  sBort  distance  to  the  trestle 
liy  a  team.  Much  time  would  have  been  saved  had  a  double 
drum  engine,  two  cables,  two  tfains,  and  a  switch  been  provided. 
On  another  section  where  the  haul  was 'l, 600  ft.,  one  hoist  was 
located  above  the  ahovel  and  the  other  one  half  way  down  the 
hill  to  the  dump.  Snubbing  posts  were  used  to  guide  tbe  cable 
around  curves.  Two  trains  of  4  care  each  kept,  the  shovel  busy, 
the  waiting  time  which  ,the  loaded  cars  were  being  replaced 
by  empties  at  the  shovel  being  about  2  min. 


Tramming  System  Used  In  a  Bhale  Pit.  According  to  Engi- 
neering-Ctmlracting,  Mar.,  1006,  a  highly  economical  tramming 
system  for  ateam  shovel  work  has  been  in  uae  at  Galesburg,  111., 
in  one  of  the  shale  pits  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

In  this  work  the  dinkey  locomotive  occupies  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  two  trains  of  cars  which  deliver  two  ways  to  the 
bottom  of  two  machines  leading  to  the  hoppers  of  the  clay  ma- 
chine at  each  end  of  the  pit.  The  cars  are  of  2  cu.  yd.  capacity 
each,  and  the  locomotive  keeps  20  of  these  going,  tramming  them 
alternately  in  teams  of  six  and  four  cars  two  ways  to  the  ends 
of  the  pit,  whence  they  are  hauled,  two  at  a  time,  to  the  hop- 
pers. When  empty  the  cars  run  down  by  gravity  and  are 
switched  automatically  to  the  empty  track. 
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Spotting  Cart.  A  device  shown  in  Fig.  1 1  ia  used  to  haul  ears 
into  poBitioD  at  the  shovel.  This  consista  of  a  long  cylinder  and 
piston  into  which  exhaust  steam  is  admitted.  The  amount  of 
steam  and  time  consumed  ia  moving  ears  a  short  distance,  from 
5  to  7  ft.,  with  tbis  device  is  so  small  as  to  be  nigli^ble. 


Fig.  11.    Device  Used  for  Spotting  Cars. 

Steam  Shovel  Work.  A  90-ton  Marion  steam  shovel,  of  6  cu. 
yd.  dipper  capacity,  but  fitted  with  a  2  eu.  y.l.  capacity  dipper 
was  used.  With  this,  digging  from  a  50  ft.  banic  an  average 
of  17,422  cu.  yd.  of  shale  was  handled  per  month  of  28  D-hr. 
days,  or  OTO  cu.  yd.  per  day.  It  ia  estimated  that  this  is  less 
than  one-half  the  amount  that  could  be  handled  were  the  shovel 
digging  loose  grave).  As  it  is,  the  shovel  U  digging  only  one- 
third  of  the  time.  The  material  was  delivered  to  twenty  2-cu.  yd. 
(-ara,  trammed  two  ways,  1,500  ft.  and  iJ.OOO  ft.  respectively,  to 
bottom  of  two  inclines,  and  then  hoisted  by  cable  to  an  elevation 
of  20  ft.  above  the  track  and  dumped  into  the  hoppers  of  the 
machines. 

The  cost  per  month  of  26  working  days  of  0  hr.  each  for  the 
steam  shovel  work  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1  engineiDBr    I (UO.OO 

1  crane  man   gBJ» 

3  trMk"men   Uh^l),  ii'iiei'peihV/y".\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      ISXM 

llDCDiDotiTf  tngineiDBn 80.00 

1  Bwilehman,  af  ct.  per  lir 48.80 

19  tons  coii  for  shovel,  t2".'.'.'.'.['.l'.'.''.'..'.'.'.'.'."[[\'.[['.       TiM 

13  tons  coal   (locomollTe).  |2  18.00 

2Stoiu  coal   (hoisl).  K  61.0(1 

■IZZ  Zp.^:.,. ■ ■■^'gi'-' 
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As  17,422  cu.  ;d.  of  Bhiile  were  handled  per  mouth,  the  labor 
and  fuel  coat  per  cu.  yi.  was  4.3  ct.  The  charges  for  superin- 
tendence, oil,  waste  and  incidentals  are  not  included  in  the 
above  efitimate;  adding  these  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  omounta  to 
practicatlj  5  et. 

A  Cahle  Haolage  Plant.  In  Engineering  Netet,  Jan.  21, 
1004,  is  an  article  describing  the  plant  of  tiie  Bronaon  Portland 
Conent  Co.  In  detail. 


.  Fig.  12.    Sketch  Showing  Track  Arrangement 


Mills. 


The  marl  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cement  is  dredged 
from  under  water  by  a  dipper  dredge,  equipped  with  a  i^-yd. 
bucket  and  digging  to  depths  of  30  ft.  The  dredge  loads  directly 
into  ears.  These  cars  were  formerly  drawn  by  horses  but  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  plant  required  a,  more  rapid  method  of 
transportation.  As  the  marah  was  overlaid  by  a  2  to  5-ft.  layer 
of  unstable  muck  the  use  of  heavy  engines  was  impracticahle, 
BO  a  cable  haula^  system  was  installed. 


The  1^-yd.  steel  dump  cars  are  hauled  in  trains  of  ten  or 
more,  being  "  spotted  "  from  the  engine  room  in  accordance  with 
signals  by  rope  and  bell  made  by  a  trip  rider.  Fig.  12  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  tracks  and  P'ig,  13  the  method  used  in 
carrying  the  haulage  cable  around  the  curve. 

The  full  width  of  the  dredge  cut  is  excavated  on  one  side,  the 
track  being  laid  as  the  cutting  proceeds.     Then  the  full  width  is 
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excavated  on  the  other  side.  Finally,  by  means  of  a  float  or 
barge  made  of  oil  barrels  to  hold  the  empty  cars,  the  space  where 
the  track  was  laid  is  excavated,  taking  all  the  territory  an 
entire  width  of  175  ft.  for  each  track. 

The  hauling  engine  is  a  double  lO'XiS-in.  cylinder  engine. 
The  rails  weigh  35  lb.  per  yd.  and  are  laid  on  S'ft.  cedar  ot  tam- 
arack ties.  The  haulage  cable  is  of  ^-in.  plow  steel,  the  haul 
rope  being  5^00  ft.  long,  and  the  tail  rope  1,100  ft.  long.  Aa 
may  be  seen,  the  track  leeda  up  a  trestle  inclined  at  a  grade 
of  fl.37°  to  the  mil).  At  the  top  is  a  track  large  enough  for 
12  cars,  descending  at  a  1%  grade  into  the  building.  Alongside 
this  is  ft 'Side  track  for  enipties.  The  cars  are  drawn  into  the 
building  by  a  separate  tail  rope  cable.  When  the  cars  reach 
a  point  directly  above  the  bins,  the  tail  rope  ia  quickly  disen' 
gaged  and  immediately  attached  to  the  empty  train,  the  short  tail 
rope  cable  being  attached  at  the  same  time.  The  haulage  rope 
is  likewise  transferred,  and  the  empties  are  pulled  out  without 
delay.  The  loaded  cars  are  dumped  by  two  men,  and  the  cars 
washed  out  with  a  jet  or  bose.  These  cars  after  being  dumped 
are  hauled  to  the  siding  by  passing  the  rear  short  cable  aronnd 
a  sheave  on  the  side  track. 

The  force  required  is  as  follows:  Dredge,  3  men;  trip  rider,  1; 
track  cleaner,  1;  dump-men,  2.  An  average  of  1^  men  in  addi- 
tion is  required  for  laying  and  removing  track.  Ten  cars  are 
loaded  in  from  6  to  10  min.,  and  a  round  trip  about  fl  min.  The 
output  is  about  30  cars  or  50  eu.  yd.  per  hr.  More  than  60,000 
cars   were   delivered   in    8    months. 

life  of  Cable  on  an  Engine  Incline.  The  life  of  a  %-in.  wire 
cable  used  to  haul  cars  on  an  incline  operated  in  connection  with 
steam  shovela  on  the  Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal  was  150,000 
cu.  yd.  of  solid  rock,  cars  being  hauled  36p  ft.  horizontally  and 
eo  ft.  vertically.  Details  of  the  methods  and  cost  of  that  work 
are  given  in  Chapter  XVI  of  Gillette's  "Rock  Excavation." 

Flat  Car  TlnlDaders.  Flat  cars  are  ordinarily  ifnloaded  with 
an  unloading  plow  designed  for  the  purpose.  The  car  carrying 
the  plow  or  scraper  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  '"mud  train" 
of  10  to  30  cars.  One  end  of  a  H4-in.  wire  cable  is  hooked  to  the 
plow  and  the  other  end,  which  is  attached  to  an  ordinary  car 
coupling  link,  ia  coupled  to  a  ear  or  to  the  engine.  Usually  this 
cable  is  400  ft.  long  and  extends  over  12  cars.  The  brakea  ob 
all  these  12  cars  are  set  tight,  and  the  engine  is-started  with 
the  forward  cars  if  there  are  more  than  IB  in  the  train.  If  the 
rear  12  cars  are  pulled  along,  blocks  are  laid  on  the  track  to  hold 
them,  or  a  few  cars  may  be  chained  to  the  track.  The  engine 
moves  ahead  at  a  rate  of  2  or  3  miles  an  hour,  vintil  the  plow 
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has  traveled  the  length  of  the  12  care,  and  the  material  is  thus 
scraped  off  the  side  of  the  cars.  The  engine  is  backed  up  a  few 
feet,  when  4  to  6  men  throw  the  cable  off  to  one  aide.  Then  the 
remaining  full  cars  are  backed  up  to  the  last  half  empty  car 
where  the  pluw  is,  the. cable  is  conpled  to  the  engine  and  the  plow 
pulled  forward  as  before.  The  plow  ie  left  on  the  last  car  which 
is  unloaded  bj'  the  aext  train.  The  time  of  unloading  is  10  to 
30  min.,  average  20  min.,  the  engine  doing  aa  much  in  that  time 
ae  8  or  10  men  would  do  in  a  day. 

When  unloading  on  curves  the  time  is  longer,  for  snatch  block* 
must   be   used   to  keep   the  'cable   on   the   cars.     A   snatch   block 


every  third  car  is  generally  enough.  The  cable  passes  over  the 
snatch  block  sheave,  and  the  block  is  held  with  a  chain  passing 
over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  fastened  to  the, bolster  or  arch  bar 
of  tlie  car.  When  the  plow  reaches  a  snat^^h  block  it  must  be 
stopped,  the  block  and  chain  being  removed  and  carried  forward. 
Unloading   this  way  takes   about   twice   as   long   as  on   straight 

When  much  material  is  to  be  handled  on  flat  cars,  two  things 
should  be  done;  (1)  the  cars  should  all  lie  rigged' with  hinged 
sideboards  that  can  be  dropped  down  when  unloading,  for  then 
a  car  will  carry  14  cu.  yd.;  (2)  and  a  hoisting  engine  shoild  be 
rigged  upon  a  car  by  itself  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  plow 
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cable  instead  of  using  the  locomotive  for  that  purpose.  A  10-  x  12- 
in.  double  cylinder  engine  with  a.  1-in.  cable  for  loose  gravel, 
ll,g-in.  for  heavier  material,  will  unload  a  train  of  cars  often 
in  half  the  time  taken  by  locomotives,  since  the  cars  need  not  be 
blocked  or  chained  to  the  track,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
breaking  the  cable  as  often  happens  where  a  locomotive  pulls 
the  plow.  Furthermore,  since  this  unloading  engine  on  its  car 
is  a  part  of  the  "  mud  train,"  it  can  do  the  unloading  while  the 
whole  train  is  moving  ahead,  and  tlius  spread  the  material  aloDg 
a  greater  length  of  track. 


After  the  material  is  unloaded  b;  a  plow  alongside  a  track  it 
can  be  moat  economically  spread  with  a  leveler  or  spreader. 
This  spreadsr  is  a  car  provided  with  projecting  side  wings  which 
can  be  raised  by  a  winch  when  not  in  use. 

The  spreader  tar  is  loaded  with  5  to  15  tons  of  scrap  to  hold 
it  to  its  work,  and  moves  at  6  to  10  miles  per  hr.,  thus  leveling 
off  a  ridge  a  mile  long  in  6  to  10  min.  Ordinarily  the  spreading 
is  done  by  the  last  train  before  the  close  of  the  day,  but  in 
freezing  weather  spreading  must  be  done  ottener. 

Hauling  and  Unloading  on  tlie  Panama  Canal.  In  lOOS,  ac- 
cording to  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  26,  1908,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission  bad  27  unloading  plows  in  use.  These 
were  of  the  right  hand,  left  hand,  and  center  dump,  types.  Used 
in  connection  with  them  were  18  Lidgerwood  unloaders. 
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From  the  Culebra  Cat  to  the  Tatwrvilla  dump,  trains  of  17 
Bars  were  uaed  to  carry  earth  and  rock.  These  trains  were 
loaded  under  the  shovel  and  carried  directly  to  the  dump  without 
being  made  up  a  second  time,  the  distance  being  16  milca.  On 
June  23,  54  of  theae  trains  were  unloaded  by  four  unloadera  in 
8  hr.,  handling  a  total  of  17,280  cu.  yd.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
4,320  cu.  yd.  per  machine,  being  510  cu.  yd.  handled  per  ,hr. 
for  each  machine. 

The  canal  commission  nsed  four  styles  and  sizes  of  cars:  The 
large  Lidgerwood  flats,  20yil.  Western  aide  dumps,  12-yd.  Western 
and  Oliver  side  dumps  and  the  old  French  6-yd.  dump  cars.  The 
Culebra  or  Central  division  in  order  to  reduce  their  loads  to 
place  measurement  allowed  the  fallowing  loads  per  car; 

Lidgerwood  fiats,  20  cu.  yd. 

20-yd.  Western  dumps,  17  cu.  yd. 

12-yd.  Western  and  Oliver  dumps,  10  cu.  yd. 

8-yd.  Fienth  dumps,  5  cu.  yd.     , 

One  train  made  up  of  12-yit.  Western  dump  cars  hauling  from 
Culebra  to  Mamsi  dump,  nine  miles.  loaded,  hauled  and  dumped 
294  cars  in  6  days,  being  3,528  cu.  yd.  louse  measurement  or 
2,U4Q  cu.  yd.  place  measurement.  This  meant  4110  cu.  yd.  place 
measurement  handled  by  this  train  a  day.  This  was  the  highest 
record  made  by  a  train  using  these  cars  and  running  to  this 
dump.  With  a  train  made  up  of  12  cars,  this  meant  4  round 
trips  per  day,  or  a  distance  of  72  miles  traveled  in  8  hr.  by  the 
train.  The  efficiency  of  the  larger  cars  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
a  train  of  24-yd.  Hat  cars,  making  a  haul  of  IG  miles,  carried 
to  the  dump  000  cu.  yd.  place  measurement  per  day,  as  compared 
to  490  cu.  yd.  place  measurement  with  12-yd.  cars  on  a  nine  mile 
haul. 

Kethodi  of  HandlinK  Unloader  Flow  Cables.  In  The  Rose 
Technic,  Oct.,  1303,  Wm.  S.  Ilawley  has  an  article  on  grading 
railroads  which  contains  a  description  of  a  method  used  for  un- 
reeling an  unloader  plow  cable. 

A  Lidgerwood  unloader  engine  operated  the  l^^-in.  plow  cable. 
This  was  long  enough  to  stretch  over  30  cars.  To  unreel  the 
cable  its  end  was  attached  to  a  chain  stretched  across  the  track 
between  two  piles.  These  two  piles  were  driven  about  14  ft. 
center  to  center,  one  on  each  side  of  the  track,  with  their  tops 
about  S  ft.  above  the  rails.  A  short  length  of  chain,  the  ends  of 
which  were  hooked  together  when  the  cable  was  ready  to  be  uu- 
reeled,  was  fastened  to  each  pile.  After  the  cable  had  been  fas- 
tened to  thcchaina  the  train  moved  forward,  thereby  pulling  it 

The  cars  held   12  cu.  yd.  each,  and   there  were   15   cars'in   a 
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train  Each  car  liad  a  wooden  apron  one  end  of  which  rested 
on  the  next  car  thus  forming  a  i-ontintiouH  floor  over  nhirh 
the  plow  traveled  The  niRterial  after  being  dumped  was  leveled 
by  a  spreader  with  air  operated  wings  This  maehme  leveled  to 
a  distance  of  18  ft   from  the  center  of  the  track 

In  Engmeertng  Record  Feb  17  1900  the  construction  of  the 
Jerome  Park  Eeaerioir  is  described  k  '50  hp  engine  operated  a 
Lidgerwood  plow  need  fur  unloading  tlie  ears  The  train  gener 
ally  consistt^  of  a  flat  car  carrMns  a  Tidgerwood  unloader  en 
gine  followed  by  an  emptj  car  at  the  front  end  after  which  came 
12  cars  holding  I''0  tons  of  rock  or  earth  and  finally  at  the 
rear  end  a  flat  car  carrying  the  plow  The  train  was  drawn 
onto  one  of  fiie  parallel  tracks  which  were  spanned  by  a  wire 
cable  stretching  between  the  tops  of  tvio  30  ft  poatH  gnved 
to  deadmen  4  second  and  parallel  cable  was  stretched  5  ft 
below  the  tops  of  the  posts  and  the  two  cables  were  connected 
by  vertical  ropes  to  the  center  of  the  track  AQotber  short 
manila  rope  with  a  loop  at  its  lower  end  was  attached  to  each 
vertical  tie  \\  hen  the  drum  of  r  pe  on  the  car  reached  a  point 
beneath  the  (.able  the  end  of  the  plow  rope  was  hooki'd  on  to  the 
maniia  rope  the  train  moved  forward  and  when  the  plow  reached 
the  same  point  the  cable  was  detached  from  the  loop  and  at 
fached  to  the  plow  The  plow  was  then  drawn  forward  until 
it  reached  the  empty  car  in  the  rear  of  the  unloader  The  12 
cars  were  unloaded  by  this  method  in  about  5  min 

Beconunendatlona  for  Vilng  Cars  on  Steam  Shovel  Woik  £n 
gmeenng  and  Contracting   May  1    1907   gives  the  following 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Roadway  of  the  American 
Railway  Fngineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  the 
following  questions  were  asked  and  answered  How  many  Ptt 
menf  From  throe  to  eight  are  recommended,  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  committee  recommends  four  men. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  have  shovel  made  lo  awing  back  of  the 
jack  arm  so  that  cars  con  lie  loaded  in  tunnel  or  rock  icorfc  where 
entrance  is  narrow  and  cars  cannot  be  pulled  beyond  shovelT  Re* 
plies  in  favor,  13;  against,  23. 

Form  of  Shovel  Track.  "T"  rails  on  ties  are  mentioned  by  12 
members,  chain  rails  are  mentioned  by  6  members,  rails  .on 
stringers  are  mentioned  by  two  members.  The  committe  recom- 
mends "  T  "  rails  on  ties. 

Length  of  Pieces  for  Ordinary  Work.  The  replies  vary  from  3^ 
to  6  ft.     The  committee  recommends  6  ft. 

What  Form  of  Joint.  The  replies  are  as  follows,  viz.:  Strap, 
27;  chair,  5;  lap,  2;  link  and  pin,  1;  hasp,  1;  U-bolt,  1.  The 
committee  recommends  strap  joints. 
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What  Gage  of  Track  for  Dump  CaraT  Standard,  32;  narrow, 
3.     The  committee  recommends  standard.  ^ 

What  ttyle  and  capacity  of  cara,  namely,  dump  cars,  fiat  cara, 
cava  unth  aides  for  plowe  and  unloadera  or  other  apedal  forma, 
icould  you  prefer  for  the  following  kinds  of  workt  (1)  Cut 
under  6  ft.,  hani  less  than  one  mile:  Replies  to  circular  letter 
slU  except  one,  favor  the  ordinary  Contractors'  Dump  Cars,  with 
varying  capacities.  The  committee  recommends  6-cu.  yd.  dump 
ears.  (2)  Cut  under  fl  ft.,  haul  one  to  six  miles:  B  members 
favor  5-yd.  dump  cars,  2  members  favor  12-yd.  dump  car,  3  mem- 
bers favor  standard  flat  car,  0  members  favor  standard  car,  with 
permanent  sides.  The  committee  recommends  standard  car  with 
permanent  sides  with  swinging  hinged  doors  and  cars  connected 
by  aprons,  (3)  Cut  under  C  ft.,  haul  six  miles  or  over;  7-yd. 
dump  car  is  recommended  by  5  members,  30-jd,  dump  car  is  rec- 
ommended by  1  member,  standard  flat  car  is  recommended  by 
14  members,  car  with  permanent  aides  is  recommended  by  10 
members.  The  committee  recommends  same  car  as  given  in  con- 
nection with  (2).  (4)  Cut  over  S  ft.,  haul  not  less  than  one 
mile:  0  members  favor  5-yd.  dump  car,  3  members  favor  12-yd. 
dump  car,  I  member  favors  15-yd.  dump  car,  9  members  favor 
standard  flat  car,  10  members  favor  standard  car  witli  per- 
manent sides.  The  committee  recommends  8-yd.  dump  car.  (5) 
Cut  over  6  ft.,  haul  one  to  six  miles:  Replies  received  all,  ex- 
cept one,  favor  either  standard  flat  car  or  standard  car  with 
permanent  sides.  The  committee  recommends  car  described  un- 
der (2).  Cut  over  6  ft.,  haul  over  six  miles:  9  replies  favor 
dump  cars  varying  from  5  yd.  to  30  yd.  capacity;  12  are  in 
favor  of  standard  flat  car  and  9  recommend  standard  car  witb 
permanent  sides.  The  committee  recommends  car  described 
under   (2) 

The  committee  recognues  the  fact  that  the  standard  com 
mercial  flat  car  must  frequently  be  used,  and  »hen  this  is  neces 
sary,  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  cover  certain  important 
matters  ( 1 )  '■ee  that  the  ear  is  strong  enough  for  the  pur 
pose  (2t  t.ote  that  brake  wheels  are  m  good  condition,  and  in 
case  material  is  to  be  plowed  ofl'  tbexe  must  be  placed  at  side 
of  car  |3)  (are  shimld  be  taken  that  stake  pockets  are  tn 
good  condition  and  not  spaced  too  far  apart  Four  feet  apart 
in  center  of  car  and  closer  at  ends  is  considered  good  practice 
(4)  See  that  the  stakes  are  strong  enough  to  present  accident  or 
derailment  of  plow 

Where  dtrt  te  dumped  from  trestle  m  fill  for  haul  lesa  than 
tioo  mtlea,  would  you  use  light  cara  and  light  treelli,  or  heavy 
-oar$  and  strong  treatleT    15  replies  favor  light  cars  and  trestles. 
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12  replies  favor  heavy  cars  and  trestlee.  The  committee  recom- 
mende  light  care  and  light  trestles. 

Has  youT  earperience  mth  unloading  plouia,  nting  cable,  been 
satisfactoryt    31  ayes,  6  noee. 

Would  yoM  handle  cable  by  locomotive  or  an  auxUiary  engme 
and  dram,  and  if  the  latter,  give  kind  and  avseT  3  members 
recommend  locomotive  and  32  auxiliary  en^ne.  Sizea  of  drum 
vary  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.,  two  members  recommending  each  3  ft., 
4  ft.  and  6  ft.  sizes,  one  member  3^  ft.  and  one  other  414  ft. 
Engines  are  mentioned  as  10x12  and  12x12,  GO-ton  and  25  hp. 
The  committee  recommends  handling  cable  with  an  auxiliary 
engine  and  drum.  The  machine  should  be  able  to  develop  60-ton 
pull  and  will  weigh  about  28  tons.  Steam  cylinders  12x12 
in.,  and  diameter  of  drum,  41^  ft.,  which  will  permit  four  wraps 
of  11^  cable  to  be  made. 

When  raising  track  do  you  prefer  center  plow  for  unloading 
or  two  gide  plows  used  altematelyf  20  replies  recommended 
center  plow  and  6  the  use  of  side  plows.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  when  raise  is  light,  the  center  plow  be  used,  but 
that  side  plows  are  more  advantageous  in  making  heavy  fills. 

Has  yoiiT  experience  icith  reversihle  plow  been  »ati»facloryt 
Ayes,  1;  noes,   12.     The  committee  does  not  favor  its  use. 

The  Lloyd  TTnloading  Machine.  This  device,  described  in  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Oct.  2,  l!t07,  is  used  for  filling  high 
embankments  from  dump  cars.  The  general  arrangement,  Figs- 
Ifl  and  17,  consists  of  a  circular  track  at  the  bead  of  the  bank, 
around  which  the  cars  are  operated  by  a  cable  and  from  which 
they  are  dumped.  From  the  center  of  the  unloader  radiate  large 
timbers  which  support  the  track,  and  which  rest  on  iron  rollers 
placed  several  feet  apart  and  riding  upon  wooden  Bills  on  the 
top  of  the  bank.  At  the  center  is  a  mast  from  the  top  of 
which  steel  ro<ls  support  the  ends  of  the  radial  timbers.  Near 
the  mast  is  a  hoisting  engine  which  operates  the  cable  for  haul- 
ing the  cars.  After  the  train  has  been  uncoupled  from  the  loco- 
motive and  hitched  to  the  cable  it  is  pulled  around  the  track 
and'dumped  while  in  motion.  Material  can  be  dumped  at  any 
point  either  inside  or  outside  making  it  possible  to  fill  from  40 
to  70  ft.  wide.  The  unloader  is  moved  forward  by  its  own 
power,  10  ft.  at  a  time.  The  force  required  consists  of  engineer, 
carpenter,  and  3  laborers.  The  advantages  of  this  machine  on 
high  fills  are: 

■  (I)   The  dispatch  with  which   it  handles  trains;  . 

12)   Low  cost  of  construction  as  compared  to  coat  of  trestlej^' 
(3 J   Ease  of  erecting  and  dismantling. 
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Fig.  IT.    Genera]  View  of  Continuous  Car  UnloEtder. 


Plan    of    Continuous    Car    llnloader. 
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The  cost  of  the  machine  including  the  hoisting  engine  ia  about 
$5,500.  These  machines  have  l>e«n  used  by  E.  B.  and  A.  L. 
Stone  Co.,  Contractors,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  Swinging  Platform  Dvmp  Track.     The  devic«  for  making  a 
wide  fill  was  used  at  a  mine  in  Colorado.    A  platform  was 


Fig.  18.     Plan  and  Elevation  of  Swinging  Dump  Track. 

pivoted  to  swing  laterally  so  that  a  dump  57  ft.  wide  could  be 
built  without  shifting  the  main  track.  Two  men  moved  ears  to 
and  from  the  dump  by  hand,  and  dumped  them  at  the  rate  of  100 
per  day.     The  swinging  truck  was  composed  of  2   pieces  of  Sx 


Fig.   19.     Details  of  Turntable  and  Truck. 

10-in.  x32-ft.  pine  upon  which  was  laid  a  platform  of  3-in.  planks 
carrying  the  rails.  The  rear  end  was  supported  on  a  4-wheel 
truck  upon  which  it  pivoted;  the  outer  end  was  supported  upon 
wheels  travelling  upon  a  rail  of  22-ft.  radius  leaving  a  5-ft. 
overhang.    End  dump  care  were  used. 
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C6ittparatlT«  Oo«t  of  Handling  Earth  on  Flat  and  DuMp  Can. 

'Accordioft  lo  Haiticay  Age  ilaxetu,  June  18,  1015,  the  coat  of 
haiidlinf;  earth  on  Hat  cara  was  l(KI%  greater  than  the  cost  of 
handling  it  on  dump  cara,  in  work  on  the  new  passenger  terminal 
and  belt  line  at  Kansas  City.  Over  2,000,000  cu.  yA.  of  earth 
and  Tock  w^re  removed  and  handled  on  flat  cars  and  on  12-yd. 
Western  air  dump  ears.  For  two  monthe  the  coat  of  handling 
material  with  theae  two  types  of  equipmenta  was  kept  in  two 
files.  The  material  during  these  two  months  conaiated  of  approx- 
imately 75%  aolid  rock. 

The  flat  cars  were  wooden  construction,  capacities  of  60,000 
lb.  and  flO.OOO  lb,,  and  had  been  in  constant  service  of  18  months 
at  the  time  this  information  was  collected.  In  justice  to  them, 
it  should  1)8  said  that  the  repairs  increased  the  average  cost 
by  approximately  l.-'i  ct.  per  eu.  yd.  The  dump  cars  were  of 
steel  frame  construction;  of  80,000  lb,  capacity,  and  had  been  in 
service  5  months.  The  coat  of  engine  service  includes  the  rental 
of  the  engines  and  the  pay  of  the  fuel,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival   to    the   time   of   their   departure   of   the   trains   at   the 

One  great  advantage  of  the  dump  cars  over  the  flat  cars  was 
that  it'was  found  possible  to  unload  at  the  end  of  a  spur  track 
oil  the  (ill  succesatnlly,  with  the  dump  cars;  while  this  could  not 
be  done  with  the  flat  cars  and  unloader  plow,  because  the  plow 
at  the  end.  of  the  train  occupied  a  space  of  at  least  20  ft.  Fur- 
thermore,  it'waa  impossible   to   do   little   loading  on   the   main 
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trade  by  means  of  this  unloader  and  plow.  becauHC  of  the  danger 
of  delHj  of  construction  trains  and  trHffic.  On  the  other  hand, 
trains  of  dump  ears  were  frequently  sent  out  to  unload  a.  few  min- 
utes ahead  of  passenger  trains,  with  only  sliglit  danger  of  de- 
laying- them. 

.Dnrnplag  Cars  with'  Derrleks.  {Engineering  Newt,  Aug.  24, 
1905.)  This  method  was  devised  by  W.  J.  Newman.  The  spoil 
from  the  Chicago  tunnel  was  delivered  in  4-cu.  jd.  capacity  cars, 
mounted  on  24-in.  gage  tniclCB,  by  electric  locomotives  to  the 
dump  at  Grant  Park.  Small  4-wheel  dinkeys  hauled  the  cars  to 
a  T5-ton  derrick  of  40  tone  capacity,  with  a  65-ft  boom.  The 
bottoms  of  the  cars  were  so  arranged  that  when  released  tbey 
fell  clear  away  from  the  sides,  thus  presenting  no  obstacle  to  the 
dropping  of  the  sticky  clay.  A  car  body  was  lifted  b;  the 
derrick,  dumped,  and  placed  back  on  its  underframe.  Very  high 
dumps  could  be  made. 

KemoTlng  Sticky  Katerial  from  Dump  Can.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Sept.  25,  190T,  gives  the  folloi^ing:  In  excavating 
for  a  foundation  at  New  York  City  part  of  the  spoil  was  dumped 
into  seagoing  scows.  The  spoil  was  conveyed  to  the  dock  in  3-yd. 
wooden  side-dump  cars  and  loaded  by  means  of  a  stiff-leg  derrick 
with  60-ft.  boom  seated  in  the  edge  of  the  dock.  The  pivots  on 
the  car  trucks  were  removed  and  the  car  bodies  were  used  as 
skips,  being  lifted  over  the  scows  by  four  chains  attached  to 

The  excavated  material  was  sticky  and  tenacious  and  some  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  getting  the  cars  to  dump  clean.  This 
trouble  was  done  away  in  the  following  manner:  The  original 
dumping  arrangement  of  the  cars  consisted  of  one  long  side 
hinged  by  bars  from  each  end  pivoted  in  the  centers  of  the  end 
walls  and  operated  by  hand  levers.  These  levers  were  removed 
and  the  lower  edges  of  the  hinged  sides  provided  with  latches  to 
lock  them  shut  and  with  rings  engaging  the  hooks  of  two  of  the 
hoisting  chains.  In  dumping,  the  boxes  are  lifted  from  tl)e  cara 
and  set  on  the  deck  of  the  scow,  the  chains  slackened  and  the 
latches  opened.  When  the  hoist  is  again  operated  the  chains  first 
open  up  the  revolving  side  and  then  lift  the  box,  revolving  it  until 
the  open  side  is  down  and  all  the  contents  are  discharged. 

A  Method  of  ITntoadlnK  Cars  to  Bins  In  a  Small  Space.  £*- 
gineering  and  Contracting,  May  3,  1911,  gives  the  following: 

Fig.  20  illustrates  a  hoisting  tower  located  over  the  material 
track  adjacent  to  bins.  A  clamshell  bucket  is  operated  in  the 
hoisting  tower  to  raise  the  material  from  gondola  cars  to  a  point 
in  the  tower  above  a  swinging  chute.  The  chute  is  automatically 
swung  under  the  bucket  so  that  the  discharged  load   falls  from 
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the  budcet  to  the  awingiug  chute  and  fnun  there  is  gnided  to 
its  proper  comparlment  in  the  bins. 

The  former  method  for  loading  the  bina  waa  by  means  of  a 
bucltet  conveyor  which  carried  Uie  material  from  a  pit  below 
street  level.  The  material  waa  dumped  into  the  pit  through  a 
grating  from  wagons.  This  method  would  have  been  possible 
at  the  present  location  of  the  plant  if  bottom  dump  cars  could 


Fig.  20.     Arrangement  for  Unloadiag  Cars  into  Bins. 

have  been  secured,  but  as  this  could  not  be  guaranteed  the  new 
device  was  gotten  up. 

From  8  to  10  cars  are  unloaded  per  8hr.  day,  allowing  for 
time  lost  for  switching  and  moving  the  cars  for  the  clamshell. 
Three  men  are  used  in  the  car  to  locate  the  bucket  and  an  en- 
^neer  and  Breman  are  required  to  operate  the  double  drum  engine 
and  boiler.     The  cost  of  the  labor  is  estimated  as  follows; 
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.  t  bberen  at  3Tt(  tt  par  hr.  |  tM 

1  engineer  at  7B  cl.  per  lir t^ 

Iflreman  at  J7(4  ct.  per  ht •. 3^ 

ToUl  per  day   tlS.DO 

300  yd,  BTerage  per  day,  per  yd |  O.W 

The  plant  and  methods  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Thomp- 
Bon,  who  is  superinteBdent  tor  the  contractors. 

ITnloadiug  Car»  by  Sluicing.  J.-  C,  Lathrop,  in  EngineeHng 
A'etP*,  Sept.  25,  1013,  deecribcB  a  method  of  unloading  cars  of 
aaad,  gravel,  and  cinders,  employed  bv  him  in  the  construction 
of  a.  fill  near  Akron,  Ohio.  By  means  of  water  pumped  1^ 
a.  20-hp.  motor-driven  pump  from  a  canal,  400  or  SOO  ft.  away, 
the  material  was  sluiced  from  liopper-bottom  cara  to  any  point 
within  150  ft.  A  4-jn.  pipe  line,  with  suitable  valves,  rind  100 
ft.  of  2^in.  hoBE  was  used. 

The  best  method  was  to  fill  a  car  with  .wat«r,  then  open  the 
bottom  gates,  and,  with  a  jet  from  the  hose,  wash  the  material 
into  galvanized  iron  chutes  leading  from  a  point  beneath  the 
ear  to  the  place  of  deposit.  Two  men  could  unload  a  ear  40 
cu.  yd.  of  sand  or  loam  in  2  hr.,  and  of  cinders  in  3  to  4  hr. 

One  decided  advantage  gained  by  the  sluicing  method  was 
solidity  of  fill. 

The  comparative  cost  of  unloading  cars  by  water  Jet  and  by 

Unloading  lO.OOO  cm.  yd.  (260  cars)  by  water  jet; 

1.000  br.  labor  at  20  cl (200 

Labor    InsiaUing    and    removing    pipe    eleelrioal    connections,    pnmp 

Depreciation  ot'pJait'Vmumi^)  "i:!!!!!.''!.'.";!!!!!! "!.'"!; !!"!!!  i!'.:      lOO 
Current,  1.000  bp,-lir.  at  3  ct.  X 

ToUl  at  6.45  ct,  per  cu.  yd S« 

Unloading  and  spreading  10,000  cu.  yd.  by  ahovfb  and  Bcrapov: 

6,000  hr.  labor  at  20  ct P.OOO 

1,600  br.  (earn  and  driver  at  «0  ct MO  ~ 

Total  at  IS.S  ct.  per  cu.  yd |1,»S0 

Bpreaden.  Spreaders  pushed  by  a  locomotive  are  often  used  in 
connection  with  car  unloading  plows.  Fig.  21  shows  a  spreader, 
made  by  the  O.  F.  Jordan  Company  of  Chicago. 

A  ditching  device  for  use  with  this  spreader  is  shown  io  Fig. 
22.  It  is  claimed  that  this  can  be  operated  at  the  rate  of  6  to 
12  miles  per  hr,  in  shallow  cuts  and  that  two  or  three  trips 
through  the  cut  are  sufficient  to  form  the  ditch.  In  deep  outs 
the  material  is  forced  into  a  pocket  back  of  the  plowing  edge 
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which  holds  8  to  10  mt.  yd.     The  material  is  wasted  at  the  end 
of  the  cut  or  on  a  fill. 

Cost  of  Spreading  with  a  Jordan  Spreadei.  Mr.  S.  T.  N<>eley 
in  Engineering  Newt,  August  9,  1906,  gives  the  cost  of  spread- 
ing   material    dumped    from    12-yd.    Western    dump    cars.    The 


Fig.  21.    A  Jordan  Spreader  at  Work, 

spreader  cost  $2,400,  and  the  engine,  which  was  only  partly  em- 
ployed in  this  work,  cost  $2,200. 

The  dally  cost  per  working  day  was  ae  tollows: 

InlerMt  snd  rtoenalii    f  2.00 

Engine  runner  and  flreman  5S> 

2  Isbdrers  at  (2.26  '. 4.50 

Fuol,   olr 6.TB 

■      Total  per  d«j   |17.TS 

The  cost  per  rainy  day  and  holiday  was  $S.50,  giving  a  total 
cost  per  month  of  $440,  or  a  coat  of  1.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  30,800 
cu.  yd. 

Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  24,  1012,  in  an  article  on 
four -tracking  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R., 
gives  some  data  on  using  a  Jordan  spreader.  On  this  work  dump- 
ing was  done  from  the  main  track  until  the  embankment  to  hold 
a  conBtruction  track  had  been  built.  The  traffic  was  very  heavy 
on  this  road,  go  no  more  material  was  dumped  from  the  main 
line  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  Train  loads  of  150  to  200  cu. 
yd,  were  dumped  and  spread  (using  a  narrow  wing  on  the 
spreader),  in  6  to  8  min.  When  from  12  to  lH  min.  were  avail- 
able the  large  wing  was  used,  and  the  earth  was  spread  to  the 
full  working  depth  of  the  spreader. 

H  the  spreader  is  taken  care  of  it  should  be  sold  at  the  end  of 
15  years  for  a  reasonable  price. 
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The  machine  can  easily  handle  all  material  which  can  b«  sup- 
plied by  trains  which  might  be  anywhere  from  1,000  to  20,000 
yd.  per  day. 

The  firBt  coat  of  the  spreader  was  $6,000. 


Fig.   22,     Ditching  Attachment   for  Jordan   Spreader. 

Blbllt^rapby.  "  Handbook  of  Construction  Plant,"  Richard  T. 
Dana. 

"  Electricity  and  Haulage,"  Francis  A.  Pocock,  Trans.  Am,  Intt. 
11.  £.,  Vol.  IH,  p.  412.  "  Wire  Rope  Haulage  and  Ita  Application 
to  Mining,"  Frank  C.  Roberts,  Trail*.  Am.  Jn»t.  M.  E.,  Vol.  Ifl,  p. 
213.  "  Notes  on  Compressed  Air  Haulage,"  J.  H.  Bowden,  Tratu. 
Am.  In»t.  M.  E.,  Vol.  30,  p.  566. 

"The  First  St.  Tunnel  at  Washington,"  Eng.  flee.,  Sept,  3,  1004. 
"Methods  and  Costs  of  Operating  Automatic  Railways  for  the 
Storage  of  Materials  in  Bulk,"  Eugene  Michel,  H»g.  amd  Con., 
May  15,  1912. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Types  of  SboTeli.  There  are  bo  man;  different  deaigiie  of  power 
Bbovela  in  use  that  it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  complete 
claaeilieation.  For  the  purpose  of  studj  of  costa  the  following; 
claasiflcatioD  eeema  aufficient. 

1.  Nod  -  Be  vol  V  in  g  Shoveh, 

a.  Standard  Railroad  Shovel. 

b.  Traction  Shovels  mounted  on  broad-tired  wheels  or  cat- 

erpillar  treads,   or   on   "  feet "   as    in    the    HO   called 
walking  dredge. 

2.  Revolving  Shovels. 

a.  Heavy  Stripping  Shovels  carried  on  two  parallel  tracks. 

b.  Standard   gage   Railroad    Revolving   Shovels    including 

the  BO  called  Railroad  Ditchers. 

c.  Small  Revolving  Shovels  mounted  on  wheels,  skids  or 

caterpillar  treads. 

3.  Miacellaneous  Excavating  Tools  of  the  Shovel  Type. 

How  to  Handle  a  Steam  Shovel  Plant.  Mr.  E.  A.  Hermann's 
excellent  monograph  on  this  aubject  is  now  out  of  print,  but  we 
are  indebted  to  bis  work  for  some  of  the  following  suggeations. 


Fig.  1.    Side  View  of  Steam  Shovel. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  general  features  of  the  types  of  ma- 
chines designed  to  run  on  tracks.  Tt  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  2  that 
jacks  are  used  at  the  sides  to  brace  the  machine.  A  revolving 
shovel  can  dispense  with  tbese  jacks. 

Operation  of  Steam  Shovels.  All  movements  of  the  dipper  are 
usually  controlled  by  two  men,  the  cranesman  and  the  engine- 
man.  The  enginemau  operates  the  levers  that  cause  the  raising 
or  lowering  of  the  dipper  and  the  swinging  it  ri^t  or  left.    The 
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craneeman  ngulatea  the  depth  of  cut  made  by  tlie  dipper,  releases 
it  from  the  bank  when  full,  and  trips  the  latch  of  tlie  bottom 
door  when  ready  to  dump  the  bucket.  These  two  men  must  learn 
to  work  in  perfect  unison,  for  the  output  of  the  shovel  depends 
very  largely  upon  their  combined  akill.  Aft«r  dumping,  the 
bottom  door  latchea  by  its  own  weight  when  the  bucket  is  Bwung 
down  and  back  ready  for  the  next  scoop.  In  loose  gravel  a 
bucketful  can  be  loaded  every  ^4  to  ^  min.,  in  hard  materiala, 
1.5  to  2  min.,  but  one  would  make  a  grievous  blunder  were  he  to 
figure  the  daily  capacity  of  a  shovel  on  any  such  basis,  for  there 
are  always  delays  in  moving  the  shovel  forward  anil  placing  the 
jacks  which  has  to  be  done  about  every  4  or  5  ft.,  delays  in 
"  spotting "  cars   ready   tor   loading,  etc.     The   laying  of  a   new 


Fig.  2.     Front  View  of  Steam  Shovel. 

section  of  track,  moving  the  shovel  forward  4  ft.  by  its  own 
power,  and  jacking  up  will  ordinarily  consume  3  or  4  min. 

The  width  of  the  cut  or  swath  excavated  by  a  shovel  varies 
from  IS  ft.  for  the  smaller  shovels  to  120  ft.  for  the  larger,  onea. 
The  depth  of  a  cut  depends  largely  upon  the  material;  easy 
running  aand  or  gravel  might  be  worked  almost  to  any  depth; 
sidehill  cuts  in  loose  gravel  up  to  300  ft.  in  height  have  been 
taken.  There  is  danger  in  such  cases  of  a  slip  thilt  wilt  bury  the 
shovel.  Cuts  60  ft.  deep  are  common  in  gravel  pits.  In  average 
mati^ial  cuts  of  23  to  30  ft.  are  common,  while  in  hard  tenacious 
material  the  cut  should  not  be  deeper  than  the  height  to  which 
the  dipper  can  be  raised  —  that  is,  14  to  20  ft.  Where  cuts  are 
very  shallow  the  ordinary  steam  shovel  cannot  work  economically 
at  all,  although  the  small  revolving  shovels  seem  better  adapted 
to  shallow  cuts  than  any  of  the  others. 

Beside  the  cranesman  aod  the  engineman  there  are  usually  a 
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fireman,  a  blackBtnith,  a  blarkimith's  helper,  two  to  Ave  car 
repairers,  and  four  to  ten  laborers.  In  average  soil  four  laborers 
are  enough,  but  in  tough  material  tbat  rouat  be  broken  down  by 
wedging  or  blasting  ten  and  eometimea  more  are  needed. 

For  breaking  down  the  bank  In  front  of  the  shorel  the  men  are 
provided  with  a  16-ft.  hickor;  or  ash  pole,  shod  with  a  pointed 

The  blaekamith  and  helpers  are  provided  with  a.  portable  ahop, 
forge,  etc. ;  their  principal  work  conaiating  in  repairing  aide 
boards,  chains,  etc.,  on  the  care. 

Higher  Oott  In  BhaUow  Onta.  The  reason  for  the  increased 
cost  in  shallow  eut«  ie  quite  apparent  if  one  stops  to  "  figure," 
but  in  deepening  the  Erie  Canal,  for  example,  wlier«  the  cut  wa« 
onl;  1  to  2  ft.  deep,  we  have  seen  steam  ahoTela  uaed  by  con- 
tractors who  evidently  had  not  stopped  to  "  figure  "  beforehand  ' 
—  they  did  their  "  figuring  "  afterward,  to  their  aorrow. 
V  If  a  shovel  could  excavate  a  block  18  ft.  wide  by  2  ft.  deep  by 
4  ft.  forward,  each  move,  It  would  ercavate  less  than  3  cu.  yd. 
before  a.  move  would  be  necessary.  Obviously  the  bucket  would 
go  out  about  half  full  eachseoop,  but  even  aaaumiug  that  it  wwe 
full,  and  held  I  cu.  yd.,  we  see  that  more  than  half  the  shovel 
time  wobU  be  spent  in  nwvlng  forward.  If  the  ahovel  load  were 
^  cu.  yd.,  which  is  higher  than  the  average  in  such  a  shallow 
cut,  the  shovel  would  be  doing  useful  work  about  2.5  hr.  out 
of  the  10. 

Wldentng  KtUlwaT  Cut*-  This  is  a  class  of  woric  for  which 
steam  shovels  are  ao  often  uaed  that  we  ahall  consider  the  methods 
of  attack  in  some  detail. 

Before  the  shovel  can  begin  work  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
excavate  a  section  of  the  cut,  AB,  Fig.  3,  30  to  50  ft.  long,  using 
wheelbarrows,  scrapers  or  the  like.  The  switch  AB  is  laid 
off* the  main  track  for  the  ahovel  to  travel  upon,  and  the  "mud 
train,"  of  10  to  20  fiat  cars,  is  drawn  up  on  the  main  track  ready 
to  be  loaded.  The  shovel  ia  moved  forward  as  soon  as  all  the 
material  within  reach  has  been  loaded,  and  to  do  this  ^hort  sec- 
tions of  track  4  to  8  ft.  long  are  provided.  These  sections  are 
usually  moved  by  attaching  them  to  the  dipper  with  a  chain,  and 
dragging  them  from  the  rear  to  the  front.  When  the  shovel  has 
mov^  forward  the  length  of  a  full  rail,  SO  ft.,  rails  are  laid  to 
extend  the  switch  so  as  to  keep  it  close  to  the  shovel.  This  ia 
particularly  desirable  where  the  bank  is  apt  to  cave,  for  then  the 
above!  can  be  moved  back  if  caving  is  anticipated. 

Since  railway  hauls  are  usually  long  it  seldom  pays  to  hava  lesa 
than  two  locomotives  with  trains,  and  unless  automatic  dump 
cars  are  used  two  trains  will  be  found  economic  even  on  shwt 
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hauls  of  %  mile  or  eo.  Thie,  however,  ia  a.  matter  that  the  con- 
trai^tor  or  engineer  ma;  quickly  determine  hy  a.  little  observation 
im  eaeh  particular  caee.  Three  engines  and  crews  will  be  needed 
for  haulg  of  more  than  10  miles,  or  where  the  traffic  on  the  main 
line  is  bo  great  as  to  cause  many  delays  in  moving  the  "  mud 
train."  A  contractor  in  estimating  the  coat  of  widening  railway 
cuts  must  be  careful  to  allow  liberally  for  delays  due  to  traffic  on 


Shovel  Widening  Cut. 


tiie  main  line,  which  may  be  40  to  70%  of  the  working  lO-hr. 
day. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  track  on  which  the  ahovel  nms  should 
be  a  foot  or  two  lower  than  the  main  track,  not  only  to  provide 
(or  material  that  drops  off  the  cars  and  that  washes  in  from  the 
aides  of  the  cut,  but  also  to  drain  the  ballast  on  the  main  track. 

Where  the  traffic  delays  do  not  exceed  6  hr.  out  of  the  ID 
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Fig.  4.     Arrangement  of  Tracks. 


working  hours  it  is  generally  considered  m 

as  just   described,   but  when  the  delays   become  more  frequent, 

another  method  must  be  employed. 

A  narrow  cut  ia  first  made  by  hand  shoveling  so  that  a  switch 
track  for  the  "  mud  train "  may  be  laid,  Fig.  i.  In  doing 
tins  band  excavatiim,  flat  cara  are  often  loaded  by  men  with 
wheelbarrona,  but  this  method  ia  slow  sincQ  only  a  very  small 
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gang  of  men,  S  to  10,  can  be  worked  at  the  face  of  tke  cut.  Three 
to  eiK  flat  cars  are  run  out  on  the  side  switch,  and  a  plank  run- 
way laid  on  the  end  ear  nearest  the  face  of  the  work.  The  men 
load  the  car  farthest  from  the  face  first.  The  author  would  sug- 
gest that  a  "  locomotiTe  crane"  or  traveling  derrick  moving  back 
and  forth  on  the  main  track  could  be  used  ta  excellent  advantage 
instead  of  wheelbarrows  for  work  of  this  character;  and  in  soft 
material,  if  provided  with  a  clam-shell  bucket,  such  a  traveling 
derrick  could  be  operated  with  very  little  hand  shoveling  at  all- 
Upon  the  approach  of  a  train,  the  traveling  derrick  can  rapidly 
move  to  the  side  switch  back  of  the  mud  train-  Instead  of  flat 
cars,  contractors'  dump  cars  may  be  used  and  drawn  away  by 
horses  to  the  dump,  or  one-horse  dump-carts  may  be  used-  The 
work  is  too  confined  for  scrapers  to  be  used. 

After  the  narrow  cut  has  been  made,  the  side  track  is  laid  and 
the  steam  shovel  run  in  on  a  second  switch  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

Cutting  Down  Bailway  Oiades.  It  often  becomes  necessary- to 
cut  down  railway  grades  at  summits,  w^en  methods  of  attack 
differing  fi'om  the  foregoing  must'  be  adopted.  Fig.  5  shows  the 
most  common  method  of  attack  where  the  mud  train  is  on  the 
main  track.  It  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  5  that  the  steam  shovel 
track  is  on  blocking,  the  grsde  of  its  track  being  about  2  ft. 
below  that  of  the  main  track  which  is  about  as  low  ae  a  small 
shovel  can  work  and  dump  into  the  cars.  The  blocking  is  made  of 
6-  X  12-in.  X  4-ft.  sticks  upon  which  12-  x  12-in.  track  stringers  are 
laid,  and  the  track  is  kept  level.  This  blocking  is  generally  5 
ft.  high,  for  a  small  shovel  can  usually  dig  only  6  ft.  below  the 
track  it  runs  upon;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  depth  of  each 
slice  or  cut  is  only  5  +  2  =  7  ft.;  and,  as  shown  in  Fig.  S,  the  suc- 
cessive cuts  are  parallel  with  the  old  main  track  grade  until  the 
last  cut  is  msde  to  final  grade.  This  shallow  cutting  and  lock- 
ing up  of  the  shovel  track  make  the  work  somewhat  more  ex- 
pensive than  ordinary. 

The  engineer  in  fixing  a  new  grade  should  have  in  mind  the 
fact  that  it  is  cheaper  to  make  an  even  number  of  full  cuts  of 
say  T  ft.  each  than  to  plan  so  that  a  fractional  part  of  a  full  cut 
must  be  made. 

Some  shovels  cut  fully  S  ft.  below  their  track  instead  of  5  ft., 
and  for  extensive  work  of  this  kind  are  evidently  far  more  eco- 
nomic.    Figs.  0,  7  snd  8  show  various  cross-sections  of  cuts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  steam  shovel  cuts  a  1  to  I  slope, 
whereas  the  flnished  side  slopes  must  often  be  1.5  to  1.  In 
that  case  the  shovel  can  either  undercut,  as  in  Fig.  7,  or  it  can 
supercut,  as  in  Fig.  8.  Undercutting  is  the  most  economic  for 
no  more  material  is  moved  than  is  necessary;  and  the  rains  will 
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itlougb  ofT  the  upper  part  of  the  cut  until  the  desired  permanent 
side  Hlope  in  ohtained.  Rut  if  the  work  ib  super-cut,  the  ilopea 
muBt  be  trimmed  by  hand,  which  is  an  expensive  method. 

Where  traffic  is  very  heavy  a  lemporaiy  aide  track  must  liret  be 
built,  as  described  under  Widening  Cuts.     Fig.  8   shows  such  » 


Fig.  6.     Cross  Section  of  Cut. 


Crou  Swticm  of  Cut;  Shovel  Undercntting. 


Cross  Section  of  Cut;   Shovel  Super-Cutting. 


Fig.  0.    Cross  Section  of  Cut    Using  Temporary  Main  Track. 

temporary  track  at  A.  If  the  depth  of  the  original  cut  exceeds 
the  height  to  which  the  dipper  can  be  raised,  and  if  the  material 
is  BO  t«iacioas  that  it  cannot  be  broken  down  by  the  men  witt^ 
bars,  then  cuts  are  made  as  in  Fig.  10,  where  L  L  are  the  tempo: 
rary  loading  tracks. 


J 
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On  double  track  raitwafg  the  traffic  may  be  diverted  to  od«  of 
the  tracks  while  the  other  is  used  for  the  "  mud  train." 

It  will  be  seen  that  each  cut  must  be  studied  as  a  separate 
problem,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  necessary  deepening  with 
tiie  fewest  possible  number  of  "  swaths  "  or  cuts. 

Railway  ConstnctlOli  Work.  Where  an  entirely  new  cut  ia  to 
be  taken  out,  the  work  may  be  attacked  in  a,  way  somewhat 
different  from  the  widening  or  deepening  of  existing  cuts.  There 
are  two  methods  of  attacking  a  new  cut:      (1)   The  tbrough'Cnt 


Fig.   10.    Using  Temporary  Track  In  a  Deep  Cut 

method:  or  (2)  the  side-cut  method.  The  work  that  we  have 
just  been  describing  comes  under  the  aide-cut  method;  that  is, 
the  cars  are  loaded  upon  a  track  laid  alongside  of  the  «hovel  and 
in  advance  of  it.  The  through-cut  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loading  tracks  are  carried 
through  at  the  same  time  with  the  shovel  track.  One  of  the 
loading  tracks  S<,  is  often  dispensed  with,  although  the  work  is 


Fig.  11.    Through  Cut  Method  on  New  Construction. 

greatly  facilitated  by  having  two  cars,  B  and  B',  always  on  hand 
to  be  loaded. 

In  through-cut  work  only  contractors'  dump  cars  can  be  used, 
since  it  is  obvious  that  a  flat  car  could  not  be  run  up  far  enough 
to  be  loaded.  Moreover,  the  frequent  moving  of  the  cross-over 
tracks,  C  and  Ci,  makes  it  important  that  the  track  be  a  light 

The  great  objection  to  the  side-'cut  method  is  that  the  grade 
of  the  natural  ground  is  generally  so  steep  that  a  side-track  can- 
not be  laid  over  which  a  locomotive  can  travel,  and  to  get  a  side- 
track through   the  shovel   often   has  to  do  a   lot  of  dead  work. 
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BS  shown  in  Fig.  12,  where  the  shovel  is  shown  in  the  act  of 
cutting  down  the  top  of  the  hill  so  as  to  nuke  a  trackway  for  the 
loading  track. 

Wheel  scrapers,  or  the  like,  can  in  many  cases  be  nsed  in  eu^  a 
case,  and  the  material  may  be  wasted  off  to  one  tide  or  put  in  tiie 
fill,  if  the  haul  Is  short.  Where  a  track  can  be  laid  at  once  on  the 
natural  ground,  or  where  such  cutting  as  is  shown  in  Fig,  12  is 
small,  the  side-eut  metbod  is  of  course  to  be  preferred  since  the 
cars  are  more  quickly  "  spotted,"  that  is,  placed  alongside  the 
shovel  ready  to  be  loaded. 

Where  the  through-cut  method  ia  used,  as  in  Fig.  II,  either  a 
team  of  horses  is  used  to  spot  the  cars,  or  a  light  4-hp.  hoisting 
engine  with  cable  may  be  nsed,  the  engine  being  generally  sta- 
tioned  on   the   bluff   in   front   of   the   shovel.     Some   contraetora 


Fig.  12.  Side-Cut  Method  on  New  Construction. 

use  an  extra  locomotive  for  spotting  the  cars,  and  upon  the 
whole  that  is  the  best  method. 
,  If  the  steam  shovel  used  is  of  the  traction  type,  weighing  about 
35  tons,  it  can  readily  climb  the  summit  of  most  hills  that  are  to 
be  cut  down,  and  attack  the  work  there  by  the  side-cut  metliod, 
providing  the  cars  can  be  moved  over  their  track.  A  dinkey  loco- 
motive will  climb  a  10%  grade  with  4  empty  ram,  so  that  if  tlje 
grades  are  greater,  the  only  methods  remaining  are  to  load  into 
wagons,  or  to  use  a  hoisting  engine  to  pull  the  empty  cars  up  and 
let  the  full  ones  down  to  the  dump. 

By  providing  snubbing  posts  against  which  the  wire  cable  rubs, 
such  a  cable  may  be  used  for  long  distances  (1,000  ft.)  even  on 
curves;  and  by  using  a  second  hoisting  engine  to  take  the  cars 
when  the  lirst  reaches  the  "  end  of  its  string,"  dietMiee«  up  to 
nearly  half  a  mile  may  be  covered.  Where  cables  are  used  in 
this  way  on  the  side-cut  method,  a  train  of  4  to  6  cars  is  usually 
operated,  and  the  track  must  be  laid  on  a  grade  of  at  least  l.S 
to  2%  to  insure  that  the  cars  will  start  and  run  down  by  gravity. 
Each  train  of  cars  is  pulled  up  past  the  shovel,  and  the  last  car 
loaded  Grst;  then  the  hoisting  eugineman  slacks  on  his  brake  and 
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lets  the  cars  "  down  a  notch,"  bo  that  the  next  one  can  be  loaded. 

There  ia  always  some  lost  time  in  dropping  the  loaded  cars  out 
of  the  way  and  getting  up  a  train  of  empties,  even  where  a  double- 
drum  engine  h  used,  but  the  ehovel  can  be  moved  forward  during 
thii  interval  and  so  reduce  the  lont  time.  The  cable  method  is 
not  as  economic  as  the  use  of  coDtFaftors'  locomotives,  and  is  pot 
used  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

Canal  ExMTation.  We  come  now  to  a  class  of  work  that  usu- 
ally differs  considerably  from  railway  excavation.  In  modern 
canal  work  the  material  taken  from  cuts  is  not  used  to  make  fills, 
but  is  wasted.  This  generally  makes  an  entirely  different  method 
of  attack  necesaary,  foi  while  the  upper  part  of  the  excavation 
can  be  taken  out  )^  the  side-cut  method,  as  the  excavation  in- 


Fig.  13.    Arrangement  of  Track  on  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  Work. 

<f  eaees  in  depth  a  time  is  reached  when  locomotives  cannot  dimh 
the  grades  necessary  to  get  out  of  the  canal  prism  to  the  waste 
dumps.  Since  tlie  shovels  do  not  have  to  make  frequent  moves 
from  hill  to  hill  as  in  railway  work,  a  larger  type  of  shovel  can 
be  used;  but  there  is  no  gain  in  using  larger  shovels  unless  large 
ears  can  be  delivered  rapidly  enough  to  keep  the  shovel  busy,  or 
nniesa  the  material  when  blasted  breaks  up  in  such  large  chunks 
that  a  small  shovel  cannot  handle  it  at  all. 

Figs.  13  and  14  show  arrangement  of  track  on  two  sections  of 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  work.  Cars  were  handled  with  con- 
tractors' locomotives.  Both  these  examples  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  side-cut  method  of  excavating  the  upper  part  of  a  canal 
section. 

When  the  depth  of  the  cut  reaches  a  point  where  the  locomo- 
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tivcH  eaitioot  Uove  the  trains  up  the  inclioe,  it  becomes  necessar? 
to  install  a  hoiattBg  eagiue  plant,  uaing  a  cable  to  pull  cars  up  tlu 
incliue. 

The  cars  may  be  loaded  by  the  aide-cut  method  as  before,  and 
run  to  the  foot  of  the  incline  either  by  locomotivea  or  by  teams  of 
horses,  and  there  hoisted  by  the  engine.  At  the  top  of  the  incline, 
either  horses  or  a  locomotive  may  be  used  to  haul  to  the  dump. 

Since  the  hoisting  engine  must  be  moved  when  the  haul  to  the 
shovel  becomes  very  long,  the  hoisting  engine  may  be  mounted 
on  a  platform  ear  18  x  40  ft.,  running  on  a  very  wide  gage  track. 
A  13  X  16-iu.  double-drum  engine  has  handled  2,600  cu.  yd.  per 


Fig.  14.    Another  Arrangement  of  Track,  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 

lO-hr.  day  on  one  of  these  inclines.  As  such  a  plant  costs  only 
$3,000,  and  is  very  flexible,  being  easily  adapted  to  any  particular 
kind  of  work,  it  is  evidently  meritorious.  Where  an  incline  serves 
only  one  shovel,  instead  of  two,  a  much  smaller  engine  will  evi- 
dently serve. 

Fig.  15  uhowB  the  arrangement  of  tracka  for  use  with  such  an 
incline.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tracks  on  the  dump  are  so 
arranged  that  the  loaded  cars  caii  be  run  on  track  A,  so  as  to  pass 
the  empty  cars  returning  on  track  B. 

By  using  locomotives  instead  of  horses  to  handle  the  cars  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  move  the  incline  often,  unless  it  were 
to  keep  down  the  investment  in  rails  and  ties. 

D.  J.  Hauer,  in  Engineering  Nev)»,  Dec.  31,  1903,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  through  cuts  and  grade  reductions  work  are  more 
expensive  with  a  steam  shovel  than  widening  cuts,  the  first  class 
of  work  mentioned  being  the  most  expensive  of  the  three.     For 
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through  cuts,  eepeciall;  where  they  are  amall,  requiring  frequent 
moving,  a  35'  to  45-ton  ebovel  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  mora 
easily  moved  and  its  1  to  li^  dipper  will  All  cars  as  fast  «s  they 
can  be  shifted-    But  65-  to  95-toD  shovels  are  better  on  grade 


Fig.  15.    Tracks  Used  with 


redactions  and  double  tracking,  because  they  can  be  moved  on 
the  existing  track.  They  can  be  easily  supplied  with  coal  and 
water  and  more  readily  served  with  cars. 


Fig    16      Cross  Section  of  Steam  Shovel  Excavation   {Solid  Lines 

Show  Intended  Final  Cross  t>ection    Dotted  Lines 

Sho*  Section  Actually  Cut  by  Shovel). 

S.  T.  Neely,  in  Engineering  Netoa,  Aug,  9,  1900,  describes  a  job 
where  a  OS-ton  Bucyrus  sliovel,  loading  12-yd.  Western  dump  cars, 
took  out  the  first  cut  to  a  depth  of  d  ft.  b«tow  the  top  of  rail  of 
loading  track  as  shgwn  in  Fig.  16. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  Utat  such  a  deep  excavation  is  too 
deep  for  the  fastest  work,  and  that  the  first  cut  was  ao  large  as 
to  require  excees  excavation  in  the  remaining  cute.  A  program 
of  excavation  ia  suggested  in  Fig.  17  whicb  would  obviously  have 
been  more  ecoiLoroical. 


Fig.  17.    A  Better  Method  of  Excavating  Cut  Sliown  in  Fig.  16. 

Kakli^  a  Steam  BhoTel  Cut  of  Two  lifti  1b  One.  This  is  de- 
scribed in  Engineering  and  Ctmiractinff,  Mar.  2,  IStlO,  by  H.  Mor- 
ton Stephens. 

The  work  on  which  this  was  done  was  in  North  Carolina  on 
the  Southern  Ry.  The  outfit  used  consisted  of  two  model  60 
Marion  shovels,  seven  dinkeys,  cars,  rails,  etc.  The  shovels  were 
started  at  opposite  ends  of  the  work,  one  of  them  being  moved  a 
distance  of  fl  milei  in  10  days  over  dirt  roads. 

The  first  two  cuts  taken  out  by  one  shovel  contained  about 
S2,000  cf.  yd.  and  were  tal:en  out  in  the  usual  6  ft.  lift  manner. 
The  specifications  of  the  railroad  company  called  for  a  20-ft. 
roadbed  and  I  to  1  slopes  in  cuts,  and  would  not  allow  the 
contractor  for  the  additional  width  made  necessary  by  the  use 
of  a  model  60  shovel,  which  requires,  when  using  a  dinkey  track 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cut  on  the  last  lift,  a  20-ft.  roadbed. 

As  the  remaining  six  miles  allotted  to  this  shnvcl  were  all 
practically  two-lift  cuts,  averaging  about  13  ft.  In  depth,-  and  as 
some  of  tlie  cuts  were  about  S,nO0  ft.  long,  it  was  apparent  that 
some  scheme  had  to  be  devised  whereby  this  extra  unpaid  for 
material  would  not  have  to  be  moved. 

Upon  investigation  it  was  found  passible  to  raise  the  boom  on 
the  shovel  1^  simply  taking  out  the  llnl<s  or  loops  in  the  boom 
support  guy  rods  or  hog  rods,  at  the  end  where  they  are  attached 
to  the  yoke  at  the  apex  of  the  A-frame.  It  was  also  found  neces- 
sary to  malce  two  plates  to  fit  on  the  rim  of  the  swinging  circle, 
at  the  corners  of  the  aperture  in  the  same  under  the  IXMim,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  angle  and  prevent   the  cutting  of  the  cable 
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which  operRtes  the  swinging  circle.  This  raisiag  of  the  boom, 
etc.  waa  accomplished  in  about  two  hours. 

The  shovel  tlien  started  in  on  a  single  track  cut  a.bout  3,000  ft. 
long,  with  an  average  depth  of  9  ft.  The  deepest  cut  was  15  ft.^ 
and  waa  taken  out  in  one  lift  by  lowering  the  dinlisy  track  11^ 
ft.  With  the  boom  raised  in  this  manner  it  was  possible  to 
dig  a  13}^-ft.  lift;  and  when  cuts  are,  say  16  ft.,  it  is  posailtle 
to  lake  them  out  in  one  lift,  by  excavating  a  trench  for  the 
dinkey  track  about  3  ft,  deep.  The  material  coming  from  thie 
trench  is  placed  inside  the  slope  stakes,  and  later  taken  out  with 
the  shovel. 

By  this  method  one  trackage  layout  is  sulBcient  for  a  cut  of 
the  above  nature.  There  is  no  moving  back,  and  there  is  very 
tittle  extra  material  taken  out  even  with  a  roadbed  specified  to 
be  only  20  ft.  wide.  The  shovel  is  a  little  faster  acting  with  the 
boom  raised,  as  described,  and  there  is  no  additional  wear  and  tear 
on  the  machinery. 

The  material  encountered  was  almost  all  stiff  clay,  with  a  small 
amount  of  loose  rock.  This  shovel  has  averaged  about  25,000  cu. 
yd.  per  month,  and  has  only  had  one  breakdown,  this  being  a 
very  small  matter. 

Cost  of  Steam  Sbovel  Work.  Shovels  are  so  designed  that 
about  3  dipperfuls  can  be  averaged  per  minute  when  actually 
loading  cars;  but  the  author  t)nds  that  even  with  well  arranged 
tracks,  and  a  good  high  face,  the  necessary  delays  of  shifting  the 
shovel  ahead,  switching  the  trains,  moving  the  shovel  back  to 
start  a  new  swath,  etc.,  keep  the  shovel  idle  about  half  the  time. 
Occasionally,  under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions,  a  shovel 
may  average  8  or  Q%  hr.  of  actual  shoveling  per  10-hr.  day. 

The  sb.e  of  the  dippers,  as  listed  in  catalogues  often  refers  to 
dippers  heaped  full  of  loose  earth.  The  actual  "  place  measure  " 
averages  about  30%  leas-  than  the  listed  capacity  of  a  dipper, 
for  not  every  dipper  goes  out  full,  and,  even  if  it  does,  the 
earth  is  not  as  compact  in  the  dipper  as  in  place. 

On  the  basis  uf  3  dippers  loaJled  per  minute  of  actual  work, 
we  have  the  following  for  dippers  of  different  sizes: 

. Dipper  —  —  Output  In  Cu,  Yd,  — 

NomlDsl,  ActuftI  (averace)  BteidyStaoveling 


We  see  that  where  the  shovel  is  actually  shoveling  5  hr.  out  of 
the  10  (tind  this  is  a  good  average),  a  1-yd.  dipper  will  load  030 
eu.  yd.-,  a.  l<^yd.  dipper,  900  cu.  yd.;  a  SJiyd.  dipper,  1,530  ou. 
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yd.     Hoivever,   the   track   arrangemeDt   must   be   such   that   care 
are   promptly   Bupplied    to   the   aliovcl,   if   any    such   average   as 

900  cu.  yd.  p*r  day  per  H^-yi-  dipper  is  to  be  maintained. 

Taking  the  IJ^-yd.  dipper  ae  the  common  size,  we  may  Hay  that 
in  "average  earth,"  with  cars  promptly  supplied,  900  eu.  yd. 
are  a  fair  10  hr.  day's  work;  but  if  only  one  dinkey  ia  used, 
the  lost  lime  may  easily  be  int^reaeed  to  such  an  extent  that  650 
e»i.  yil.  become  a  good  day's  work  in  "  average  earth."  In  hard- 
pan,  or  exceedingly  tough  clay,  the  oiitput  of  a  shovel  may 
tall  to  about  half  the  output  in  "average  earth";  that  is,  450 
cu.  yd.  per  10-hr.  day  with  a  l'.;ip-yd,  shove!. 

The  size  of  fihovel  to  select  for  any  given  work  depends  upon 
the  yardage  of  earth  in  each  cut  —  not  upon  the  total  yardage 
in  the  contract.  On  very  light  cuts,  such  as  street  and  road 
work,  cellars,  etc.,  a  smalf  shovel  with  a  ^  to  1-yd.  dipper  is, 
usually  most  economic.  Use  a  small  26-ton  traction  shovel,  with 
1-yd.  dipper  for  small  railway  cuts,  where  moves  from  one  cut 
to  another  will  he  frequent.  Use  a  55  to  65-ton  shovel  with  m 
to  2i^-yd.  dipper  where  cuts  are  heavy,  and  'moves  not  very  fre- 
quent. Use  a  70  to  BO-ton  shovel,  with  2^^  to  3^^-yd.  dipper 
on  heavy  cuts,  where  moves  are  infrequent.  Of  course  a  heavy 
shovel  with  a  small  dipper  is  necessary  in  hardpan  and  very  tough 
material. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  55-ton  shovel  is  ordinarily  aa  follows, 
(at  1914  wages  and  prices),  assuming  22  days  worked  during 
the  month,  and  0  months  worked  during  the  year,  or  132  days 
actually  worked  per  year: 

Pmdw 
hovel,  St  U25  per  month  *    5,70 

1  S-enT^'onVhivel.  si  (65  per  month  ...'.V ".'.'...'. ". «,» 

e  pitmen,  >t  n,T6  per  Whr,  d.y  M-W 

1  nighfr.w«Khn>»n,  at  (60  per  month  .-. '-» 

Total  Bhovel  crew  t  25,60 


Jtovel  Crew: 


CoHl  tot  (hovel,  IM.  tang,  i 

W«t«r    

03  md  w»te  . 


on  tT.aW,  3%  per  month  -i-  22  dsja  . 


it  t%  per  year  -i- 132  day 
,,„  ,er  mo-"-   ■  ""  '-" 
m,  «%  per  : 

Total  Btesm  shovel  ere*,  fuel,  repairs,  etc I  60,80 

ig  and  honaluK  shovel  once  daring  year,  say,  WW  -f-  IW  days, ,         *,«> 

Total  oharges  on  ahovel   I  E4,80 

epalrs  are  less  in  earth  than  In  roek.  In  the  soft  rocli  on  Oie  Psnaina 
I,    monthly  repairs   sveraged  i%  of  the  first  eoat  of  shovels,  working 
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!  enifinemen   (on  2  dLnkeye).  at  ^   1 

airBiniDen,    et  tZ   

e  dampmca.  at  n-75   

Total  train  erew  1 

OmI  lor  2  dinkeys,  O.B  ton,  at  H  1 

Water    

Oil  and  watte  

IntereBt  on  (8.000  (2  dinkeya  and  24  can),  at  «%  per  year  -^  132  days 

Repairs  dd  t8,0O»,  at  !»'/»  par  month  ^  22  days  

Depreciation  on  tS,0OO,  at  8%  per  rear -^  132  dlye  


Total  cliBrgee  ot  lacomotiveB  and  cars  t 

Track  Crew  and  Track; 

men  iradiaE  and  track  ihif ting,  at  fl.TG  t 

merest  on  (2,250  (rails   (35  lb.  i>er  yd.)   and  faBtenings  [or  1  mile 

track),  at  f/i  -M32  days  

lepreelatiOn  on  t2,^  at  12% -=- 132  diyi  

Qterent   on   (750    (ties, ,  at  31)  ct.    eacb.    2   miles   track),    at   6% -r 

132    days     

'Bpreciation  on  1750  (tiee).  at  10%  per  month -^  £2  daye 

Total  track  crew  and  track  (  17,3e 


.,  e%  of  daily  payroll t.OO 

t  H.00 

«28^ 


the  daily  output  is  1,000  cd.  yd.  (or  S2,000  cu.  yd.  per  month): 

Shorel   eipeoBes    (  M.60  G.M 

Train   expeDsea    42,85  4.29 

Track  expenses   17.36  1.7S 


Siibstitiite  existing  wages  and  prices  for  those  above  given. 
Wagen  of  contilrucHon  forces  and  prices  of  construction  outfits 
are  now   (11)10)   double  what  they  were  in  1914. 

Tou^h  material  and  unfavorable  conditions  frequently  reduce 
the  dail;  output  to  600  cu.  yd.,  and  run  the  cost  up  to  21  ct.  per 
eu.  yd. 

The  most  variable  of  the  four  main  items  of  daily  eTpense  is 
Track  Expense.  Often  a  large  crew  of  men  is  kept  busy  grading 
for  new  tracks,  although  it  is  rare  that  more  than  10  or  12 
men  are  thus  engaged  for  each  shovel  crew,  i  "^  '''' 
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The   estimated    percentages   for   repairs   and   depreciation   are 

liberal,  but  it  muHt  lie  remembered  Uiat  repairs  increase  as 
the  machines  grow  older,  and  that  a  high  allowance  should  be 
made  for  depreciation  to  cover  oliaolescenoe,  i.  e.,  the  "getting 
out  of  date  "  or  behind  the  timea. 

Depreciation  of  ties  is  especially  rapid  in  contract  work,  due  to 
the  destruction  that  occurs  from  frequent  track  shitting.  Depre- 
ciation of  rails  is  also  rapid,  due  to  their  becoming  kinked. 

The  foregoing  itemization  of  cost  should  be  taken  merely  to 
represent  a  fairly  typical  example  (at  prewar  wages),  but  each 
particular  case  will  have  its  varying  conditions  that  must  be 
considered. 

Where  temporary  trestles  must  be  built  to  carry  the  cars  out 
over  proposed  fills,  as  is  common  on  railway  work,  the  cost  of 
the  trestles  must  be  added  to  the  above  figures.  Much  lighter 
timbers  can  be  used  for  dinkey  locomotives  and  trains  than  for 
standard  railway  tracks.  It  Rhould  also  be  remembered  that 
round  poles  can  usually  be  secured  for  the  legs  or  posts  of 
trestle  bents,  and  that  each  bent  usually  has  only  two  legs.  The 
squared  stringers,  ties  and  caps  can  usually  be  recovered,  but  the 
posts,  sills  and  sway  braces  are  buried  permanently  in  the  fill. 

The  cost  of  trestles  is  given  in  detail  in  Gillette's  "  Handbook 
of  Cost  Data." 

Analysis  of  Costs  of  Steam  SHovel  Wotlc  An  abstract  from 
"  Handbook  of  8team  Shovel  Work,"  a  report  by  the  Construc- 
tion Service  Co.,  to  the  Bucyrus  Co.,  which  was  given  In  Enjineer- 
ing  and  Contracting,  Dec,  13,  1911,  follows. 

There  are  so  many  factors  entering  into  steam  shovel  work 
that  the  problem  of  determining  the  cost  details  seems  at  first 
highly  complex,  but  systematic  analysis  has  resulted  in  so 
simplifying  it  that  any  man  of.  field  experience  ought  to  be  able, 
with  the  help  of  the  following  data,  to  put  his  shovel  work  on  a 
scientific  basis.  To  determine  what  the  work  is  costing  day  by 
day,  is  half  the  problem:  to  determine  what  it  ought  to  cost 
is  the  other  half. 

To  establish  these  factors  it  was  necessary  to  oliserve  a  large 
number  of  shovels  in  operation,  and  the  data  given  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  observation  of  nearly  60  different  shovels  at  work  in 
various  kinds  of  earth  and  rock. 

The  unit  costs  of  working  by  hand  will  be  nearly  the  same, 
field  conditions  being  equal,  whether  the  job  is  a  large  one  or 
comparatively  small.  The  steam  shovel  is  dependent  tor  its  work 
apon  so  many  factors,  any  one  of  which  may  greatly  help  or 
hinder  it,  that  there  is  a  far  greater  diversity  of  reauHs  than 
in  the  case  of  handwork.     The  question  of  how  much  work  there 
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muit  be  to  justify  tlie  use  of  a  Bt«am  shovel  is  vital  in  a  large 
percentage  of  all  excavation  contracts. 

Bepairt  and  D^ireoiation.  Repair  costs  should  be  apportioned 
to  tbe  work  done  ratder  than,  coneidered  a  function  of  the  age  of 
tlie  shovel.  It  will  be  higher  for  rock  than  earth,  and  higher 
for  poorlj'  broken  rock  than  for  well  blasted  material.  Time 
alone  doesn't  affect  the  unit  cost  of  repairs. 

In  the  item  of  deprecialioH  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  ol)- 
tains.  If  the  machine  be  kept  in  proper  repair,  the  depreciation 
is  effected  by  time  alone,  regardless  of  the  work  the  machine 
is  doing.  Many  concerns  class  this  item  and  repairs  under  one 
account,  but  this  practice  is  inaccurate  and  misleading.  There 
is  a  greSt  disagreement  among  accountants  as  to  how  depreciation 
should  be  figured  and  there  are  many  so-called  depreciation 
formulae  and  curves.  The  simplest  to  use,  and  one  which  for 
steam  shovel  work  is  satisfactory  if  proper  allowance  is  made 
for  repairs,  is  the  "straight-line  formula,"  which  is  as  follows: 

<>-b)    6/d 

X  = .  where  ■  =  originri  Tslue, 


The  working  life  of  a  shovel  may  be  assumed  to  be  20  years,  and 
assuming  the  first  cost  at  SI50  per  ton,  and  its  scrap  value  at 
$10  per  ton,  the  value  for  X  with  a  10-year-old  shovel,  would  be 

(IJSO-tiO)  10 

X  —  =  46.67%  in  (he  10  ¥e«ra  or  4%%  per  year. 

1150      20 

The  interett  on  all  money  invested  in  this  work  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  costs  of  the  work.     In  this  discussion  the  interest 

is  assumed  as  6%. 

The  keight  of  bank  to  which  a  shovel  can  work  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  costs.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  higher  the  bank  the  larger  amount  of  material  that  can  be 
removed  without  moving  the  shovel. 

Cast  Formula.  The  following  analysis  of  steam  shovel  work 
is  based  on  the  results  of  observations  of  about  50  ahovels  at 
work.  The  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  men  were  standard- 
ii;ed  as  listed  below  for  purpose  of  analytical  comparison.  In 
connection  with  this  analysis  the  accompanying  ourves  of  cost 
are  useful  in  enabling  a  rapid  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  steam  shovel  work  in  progress  or  proposed: 
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d  —  time  ia  minat«s  Ui  load  1  ca.  It.  witb  dlpp«r  (plue  meMore).    - 
c  =  t«p»city  of  1  car  in  cu,  (1.  (|)1ice  meMOTn). 
f  =  time  Bhovel  it   inlerruultd  while  ipoUini  1  CM. 
fl  ~  time  sliove]  ia  inlerrupled  to  cbauge  (raiDB. 

£  =  d'i«t«n"e°o('l  'ami  of  ebove], 

N  -  rumber  ol  shox^l  tuoTes. 

H  =  minutes  |>er  working  di)'  leu  tima  for  accidenUI  delajB. 

B  —  coat  in  cents  jier  cu.  (I,  on  can,  for  shovel  work  onlj  (plane  meainre). 

L  A  K  =  cu.  ft.  excavated  per  day. 

C  =  Bhovel  expense  in  cents  In  1  day.   not  including  iDperintandencB  and 

overbead  cbarEca  and  not  luclnding  preparatory  cbarfea. 
n  =  nnmbrr  of  can  in  train. 

(1)  Time  to  load  1  car  -  dc. 

(2)  Time  lo  load  1  train  —  nie-i-ut  +  t. 

<3)  Number  of  trains  lor  1  shoTel  move  = 

(4)  Time   between   begiDniug   of   1  ehovel  move   and   beginning   <rf  Dait  = 
<nde  +  nl  +  e) +  g. 

H 

(B)  K 


rdc+t+- 1 — +« 

27IM       nc/"  e  g  \ 

M  M  v.  c         nc       LA  / 

lis  is  equivalent  to  the  equation  R  =  md-f-b. 


(S)  B  = 
This  is 
(7)  Where 


-(^i-i) 


The  following  standards  have  been  osaumed  for  a  ehovel  valued 
at,  say  $14,000r 

Per  year 

Depreciation,  4%%    t   fBJM 

iDtereet,  6%    840.00 

Repairs,  when  working  one  shift  2,000.(0 

t3.as.ii 

ABtuming  j«u  ot  160  working  da}v  *  flS-^ 

Shovel  runner   S-W 

&»"«>»'"'  IK 


W  watchman  at  160  per  month  1.00 

6  pitmen  at  tl.fiO  S.OO 

1  team  hauling  coal,  water,  etc.,  %  day,  say,  at  (5.---  1.50 

ihi  t«ns  coal  at  I3£0  S.T5 

Oil,  waste,  etc.,  say   I'M 

Total  per  day  W.Ol 

weather,    etc .   I!iO  working  dayi   per  year  ia  auumed.  "H^ 
win  vary  greaUy  with  local  conditions. 
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s  that  of .a 


m  =  — —and  b  =  111  (- 1 -( ), 

M  c        nc      LA 

all  (]uantiti('*  involved  in  thp  equation  excepting  d  are,  or  are 
assumed  to  be,  oonstant.  Tlie  data  upon  tbe  value  of  these 
quantities  have  been  represented  in  graphic  form  with  all  in- 
fluencing  factors  b;  the  tive  figuree  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £. 


Fig.  18.    Diagram  for  Use  with  Cost  Curves.     (Value  of  27d 
Shown  Graphically.) 
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Fig  18  indientea  the  time  to  load   1  ea.  yd.  place  measure,  in 
'arions  kinds  of  material.    Fig.  19  deals  with  the  quantitieB  e, 


Fig.    18.     Diagram    for    Use    with    Cost    Curves.     (Value    of    e 
Shown  Graphically.) 

average  time  shovel  is  interrupted  to  change  trains.  For  use 
in  plotting  the  equation  above,  t'hose  averaj^e  values  of  e,  n,  c 
and   f  involved  in   ordinary   contracting  work   where   Bide  dump 
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cars  are  used,  have  been  tabulated  separately  in  Fig.  19.  It 
will  there  be  seen  that  the  average  value  for  e,  the  time  between 
trains  is  4  min.  The  average  number  of  care  per  train,  or  n^ 
10.  The  commoneBt  form  of  contractors'  dump  ear  is  4  yards 
water  measure  or  2.5  yards  place  measure,  and  therefore  c  is 
taken  as  67.5  cu.  ft.  The  ordinary  value  of  t  ie  zero,  since  the 
cars  are  almost  invariably  spotted  while  the  shovel  Is  swinging 


Fig.  20.    Diagram  for  Use  witb  Cost  Curves. 

(Idle  time  ihowTi  grBjihtrally  in  i>er  cent,  of  total  time  per  da/.  Values 
al  "  H  "  lo  be  lahPn  from  this  diszrain.  To  find  "  M  "  Utlie  value  plotted 
below  lubtriipt  troiu  100%  and  multiply  result  by  lotal  workjnj  time  per 
day,  gtuerally  10  hoiirH.I 

and  iigfiiap.  Fig.  20  deals  with  the  value  of  M  or  the  working 
time,  including  actual  shovel  time  waiting  for  trains  and  mov- 
ing up.  but  not  accidental  delays.  Fig.  21  deals  with  the  time 
of  moving  up,  an  average  value  for  which  is  8  min. 

The  constants  having  thus  been  established,  three  sets  of 
curves  have  lieen  plotted  on  Figs.  22,  23,  24  which  are  cost  curves. 
Each  plate  is  plotted  with  one  of  the  three  values  of  L  A  1,500, 
3.000  and  O.OflO  cu.  ft.  (L  being  the  average  shovel  move,  6  ft., 
and  A  the  area  of  the  dug  section  in  sq.  ft.).  Each  of  these 
sets  of  curves  has  been  plotted   for  values  of  M,  ranging  from 
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2  hr.  to  10  hr,  by  haurl;  intervals  between  which  intervulB  the 
observed  values   (eee  Fig.  20)    fall. 

E»timating,  There  are  two  important  uses  to  which  these 
coat  curves  can  conveniently  be  put,  ( 1 1  estimating  the  coat  of 
proposed  work  and  (2)  checking  up  the  cost  of  work  under  way. 
In  estimating  we  may  proceed  as  follows:  Assuming  that  the 
proposed  work  is  to  be  a  railroad  cut  in  rock,  with  average  equip- 
ment, there  are  then  only  three  quantities  to  decide  upon,  namely, 
LA,  27d,  and-  M.  The  area  of  the  siiovel  section  being  assumed 
at  230  eq.  ft.  and  the  average  distance  of  move  being  6  ft.,  LA 


Fig.  21.    Diagram  for  Use  with  Cost  cui 
Graphically,    Bead  Time  ii 

will  equal  1,500  eo.  ft.  Now  refer  to  Fig.  18,  and  select  a  fair 
value  for  the  time  of  loading  1  cu.  yd.  in  rock  work.  Si^ppose  30 
sec  be  chosen.  Next  refer  to  Fig.  20  for  the  proper  value  of 
M  to  use  m  rock  work.  The  average  value  is  8  hr.  (80%  of 
10  hr  )  The  .cost  per  yard  in  cents  can  now  be  read  directly 
on  cost  curves.  Fig.  23.  With  abscissa  (27d)  as  30  ser;.  glance 
upward  till  the  vertical  line  through  30  sec,  intersects  the  6  hr. 
M  line.  Then  on  the  left,  opposite  this  point  of  intersection 
read  Oi^  ct,  as  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  loaded,  place  measure. 

It  may  he  noted  here  that  with  respect  to  the  two  important 
items  of  time  to  load  1  cu.  yd.  with  dipper  and  values  of  M. 
the  cost  curves  are  perfectly  flexible.    Variation  in  the  value  of 
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the  conatantB  may  be  allowed  for  by  proper  choice  of  M.  In 
connection  with  the  formula  it  ia  interesting  to  note  the  effect 
of  deoreasing  the  carrying  capacity  of  each  train,  other  con- 
ditions remaining  the  same.  Suppose  the  carrying  capacity  be 
decreased  from  the  average  10  X  2.5  yd.=  25  cii.  yd.  to  8  X  2  =  18 
en.  yd,,  place  nieaaure,  what  would  be  the  elTect  upon  the  coat 
per  cu.  yd.  ?  The  new  cost  would  he  10.6  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  as 
againat  tlie  former  9.5  ct.,  an  increase  of  ID'S. 
.  To  use  the  cost  curves  for  checking  up  the  cost  of  work  in 
progress,  proceed  as  follows:  The  field  operations  are  few  and 
aimple.  Find  the  average  time  per  dipper  swing.  Knowing 
the  rated  capacity  of  the  dipper  and  the  character  of  the  ma- 


nN  TO  LOAS  I  OU.YO.,  niMt  MMVM  M 

Fig.  22.    Coat  Curve. 

terial,  a  glance  at  the  tabulation  near  the  top  of  Fig.  18  will 
give  the  ratio  of  dipper  capacity  place  measure  to  dipper  capacity 
water  measure,  and  by  using  this  factor  the  average  factor  of 
dipper  (place  measure)  can  be  obtained,  and  thence  tlie  time  to 
toad  I  cu.  ft.  or  yd.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  average  time 
per  swing  to  l)e  26  sec,  in  earth  material,  and  the  capacity  of 
dipper,  2y^  yd.  On  Fig.  18,  under  ratio  of  place  measure;  water 
measure,  we  find  the  average  value  is  given  as  0.53.  Therefore, 
2%  X  0.53  =  1.2  cu.  yd.  per  awing  or  2.88  cu.  yd.  per  min,  or 
0.35  min.  per  cu.  yd.  Make  some  rough  raeasuremente  to  deter- 
mine the  approximate  area  of  the  sliovel  section  and  multiply 
this  area  by  the  length  of  move,  and  get  LA,  say  3,000.  Theii, 
from  previous  observations  or  by  an  estimate  of  M,  get  the  time 
worked  per  day,  less  accidental  delays,  say  ,0  hr.    l^'/^teM  the 
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coBt  curves.  Figa.  22  to  34,  and  with  .21  aa  abscissa,  read  oppo- 
site the  lino,  for  M  =  0  hr.,  6  ct.  as  the  cost  per  yd.  place  measure. 
If  the  contents  id  the  formula  do  not  agree  elosel;  enough  with 
the  actual  conditions,  allow  /or  this  by  choosing  a  suitalile  value 
of  M,  or  substitute  direetly  in  the  equation  for  cost. 

M  M     V  0         nc  ^  LA  / 


0  -  2,6  yd.  BlBce  meaaure  -  6.7  cu.  K. 

Ci^E.TOtit..  daily  cost. 

M  =  actual  worklne  time  of  shovel. 

g  =  8  minulea,  eee  H-  «■ 

d  =  Minules  (o  load  1  cu,  ft,  place  meaanre. 

It  should  he  noted  that  the  above  does  not  include  superin- 
tendence or  overhead  charges  and  covers  only  the  coat  of  loading. 
It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  for  plotting  the  two  co- 
ordinates, certain  aaauniption!;  are  necesaary  1>ecause  there  are  a 
large  number  of  variables  in  the  theoretical  steam  shovel  formula. 


Thus,  the  three  diagrams  are  given  — one  tor  LA  ;=  1,500,  one 
when  LA  is  3,000  and  one  where  it  is  0,000.  Also  an  assumption 
of  II5T.04  for  the  value  of  C  is  made.  Where  tlie  shovel  differs 
very  much  in  type  from  the  one  mentioned,  or  where  the  rates  of 
wages   are  very  different  from  those  assumed,  it  will  be  necea- 
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aary  to  compensate  for  the  dilTereiice  between  the  new  value  of 
C,  and  the  one  used  here.  The  eaxieBt  way  to  do  this  is  to 
multiply  the  figurea  taken  from  the  diagram  Ity  the  ratio  between 
the  new  value  of  C  and  the  assumed  one.  Thus,  if  the  shoTel  costs 
per  day  are  $65  instead  of  $57.04,  and  the  diagram  should  give 
a  cost  for  loading  of  12  ct.,  we  would  have  for  our  charge  12  ct. 
multiplied  by  $05  and  divided  by  $47.04  or  13.87  ct.  per  yd. 

The  quality  and  amount  of  superintendence  will  greatly  alTect 
the  unit  costs  of  the  work;  and  by  superintendence  is  meant,  not 
only  the  mEin  in  charge,  but  his  whole  directing  organization. 


Pig.  24.     Cost   Curve.     (Value  Same  as  Figs.   22   and  23.) 

.  The  work  in  the  iron  ore  country  is  an  example  of  the  work 
which  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  skilled  organization. 
Pure  obsefvation  alone  without  actual  timing  will  not  show  a 
superintendent  whether  it  is  more  economical  for  him  Ri  uae  9 
or  10  car  trains  to  haul  material  away  from  his  shovel.  He 
will  generally  favor  the  use  of  long  trains  if  his  engines  will 
haul  them.  'Yet  money  has  been  saved  by  shortening  trains  even 
when  the  engines  could  easily  haul  the  longer  ones.  In  this 
case  the  key  to  the  situation  was  the  time  required  to  dump  and 
transport. 

Value)  off  (A  ed  ry  a<.gv         viih  aids 


.glc 
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Briik  Tsrd  ctay    11-2  2  M  12  81 

R.  R.  Wrow  piU  T         11  IS         SJ.7  liS  270 

Rwk    cuU    "!   .       >  12         M  ~i         97.2 

Eanh  and  dscial  drift.  10       10-11  IB         70  1(8  Ml 

Iron  ore    (binn.)    3           7  12  270  540  675 

Sand  and  crsire)  pil  ...      1           7  15         07.6  598  891 


No.  otOba.         Uinimum  AieCHKe  Maiimum 

(  35                .26  mln.  4.00  n In.  13.5    miD. 

n  35  6.0    can  10.00  cars  IK.O    ctn 

/  0                 0                                  0                              0 

e  35  2       yd.  4.00  Id.  10.00  yd. 

o"  27  4       yd.  B,00  yd.  12.00  yd. 

c/e'  27  0.6  0.8  0.»5 

Bepalri  of  Steam  Shovels,  Can  and  loeomotiTea  on  the 
Panama  ConaL  The  foUowiog  is  an  abstract  of  the  "  Annual 
Report  of  tlie  lithmian  Canal  CommiBsion  "  printed  in  E»gineer- 
itfg  and  Contracting,  Dec.  22,   190B: 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
CommiBaion,  the  fallowing  were  the  principal  items  of  equipment 
used  in  excavating  and  transporting  earth  aod  rock,  on  June  30, 
ISOQ: 

TABLE  FOB  USE  WITH  COST  CURVES 

Bteun  Bbovels: 

1  <20-lDn)  Bhorel,  l^yd.  dipper  t      5.T8S 

10  <46-l«ii)  ehovele,  1%-yd.  dipper,  at  tT.lOO  71,000 

42  (JO-tonl  BhoTelB,  2«  yd.  dipper,  at  13.381   494,002 

47  <95-toD)  iboieb,  E-yd.  dipper,  at  n2,T50  599,720 

100  toUl  etfam  aboveb,  at  t11.705  11,170,510 

119  French  locomotiTes,  at  14.250  t    606,750 

104  American  locomotiTBB,  at  ni.TOO  1.002. *» 

2S3To(al  locomotive*,   »t  8.600  12,408,160 

621  French  dump  MH  at  (225  t    13S.T2S 

1,324  Amcriian  dump  car*  at  11.400 ^'^'SS 

1,766  wooden  flat  cars  si  H.OSO  '^•'^•^ 

600elee1  flat  cam  at  tSSl  ..^ -*!*SSS 

SG  narrow  gaufa  oara  at  WJ7  T,946 

4,245  Tola!  cars  at  11,010  f4,28S,0!O 

UnloadeTB,  etc. : 

30  Lldgerwood  onloader>  at  J5,000  I   150.O00 

46  unloading  plows  at  t960  «,70O 

14  bank  .pwadcrs  at  16,200  mWO 

10  track  sLftera  at  (4.060  40,M0 

ISpile  driTera  at  13,700  6».»» 

Total  unloaders,  etc ■. LSI'SS 

Grand  total    tS,2Sl,Wil^, 
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The  100  flteam  aliovels  averaged  a  78-ton  weight,  and  a  first 
cost  of  $140  per  ton:  and  daily  repair  cost  of  alMiut  $25. 

The  prices  paid  for  thia  plant  include  the  coat  of  delivery  at 

The  cost  of  ahop  repairs  made  by  the  Aiechanical  division  dur- 
ing the  year  on  the  different  units  of  equipment  enumerated  in  the 
aliove  table,  including  direct  and  overhead  charges,  was  aa 
tolIowB: 


2S3  locamotlvea   (I>S  repKirs  on  each)    tl.^S 

4,2111  freight  cm   (2»U  rapain  on  each)    ISO 

lU  worfc  car"  (J  repair*  on  each!  338 

too  slPHin  gboreb   (ihep  rapalrs  odIt)  Itl^ 

The  total  shop-  repairs  on  these  locomotives,  cara  and  steam 
shovels  amounted  to  $1,217,056  for  the  year,  not  including  Qeld 
repairs  on  the  steam  shovels.  While  the  report  does  not  give 
fltjd  repairs,  we  have  included  here  some  data  taken  from  the 
Canal  Reoord  and  published  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  20,  1906. 
The  shop  cost  does  not  include  the  cost  of  repairs  made  in  the 
field  or  that  of  repairs  made  to  steam  shovel  parts  taken  to  the 
shops  while  the  shovel  is  kept  in  service  by  substituting  otb^ 
parts.  These  repairs  are  known  as  field  repairs  and  are  made  in 
the  field  shops  and  on  the  work,  often  while  the  shovel  in  waiting 
for  cars.  The  cost  of  steam  shovel  repairs  in  the  three  con- 
struction divisions  from  January,  190S,  to  June,  1!K)0,  inclusive, 
a  period  of  18  months,  was  3.03  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  33,882,000 
cu.  yd. 


Itfm 

Oeptrsl 

Atlantio 

Pacific 

Tou) 

4.14S,$91 
M1.7M.74 
tel,7S2.«l 

nis 

sh^  ^t ; 

00.1  per  en. 

yd. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

ct. 

CI. 

77- 

ai! 

Tm 

The  shovels  in  the  Central  Division  are  subjected  to  harder 
and  more  constant  usage  than  those  of  the  other  two  divisions. 
Of  the  101  steam  shovels  in  the  Canal  and  Panama  railroad  serv- 
ice 01  are  in  the  service  of  the  Central  Division,  most  of  them 
in  Culebra  Cut. 

The  repairs  on  locomotives  and  cars  include  field  repairs  as 
well  aa  shop  repairs.  It  will  be  noted  that  locomotive  repairs 
amounted  to  14i^%  of  the  first  coat  of  the  locomotives.  This 
Is  about  the  percentage  it  costs  to  maintain  railway  locomotives 
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ia  America,  exclusive  of  entire  renewals  of  worn  out  equipment, 
but  the  report  does  not  give  the  weights  of  locomotives,  ao  it 
can  not  be  determined  whether  the  price  of  the  French  locomo- 
tivea  is  a  Becond-hand  price  or  not  As  the  locomotives  grow 
older,  the  coat  of  repairs  will  increase,  unlebs  the  eificiency  of 
the  men  engaged  in  repair  work   increaeea. 

The  total  coat  of  repairing  cara  was  about   15%   of  the  drat 

The  ahop  cost  of  repairing  steam  shovela  waa  17%  of  the  firat 
coat.  The  average  sliovel  has  Iteen  put  into  the  shop  for  general 
repairs  once  in  24  months,  and  that  $3,800  vas  spent  on  each 
shovel  during  such  period  of  general  repairs.  As  above  shown, 
the  field  repairs  averaged  twice  aa  much  aa  the  shop  repairs; 
hence  the  combined  annual  field  and  shop  repairs  totaled  50% 
of  the  Arst  cost  of  the  ahovels. 

For  total  "  maintenance  and  repairu,"  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment expended  the  following  sum  during  the  year : 


Total 


This  ia  $623,000  more  than  tlie  total  coat  spent  on  the  steam 
HhOTela,  locomotives  and  cars,  and  probably  covers  repairs  to  all 
other  parte  of  the  piant,  including  rock  drills,  etc. 

Expenditurea  of  the  mechanical  department  for  work  done  for 
"other  departments"  was  $1,504,315,  but  this  is  not  i1«mised. 

The  monthly  payroll  of  the  mechanical  department  was  $159,- 
034,  for  2,125  employees.  The  following  rates  of  wages  were 
paid,  and  the  percentage  by  which  their  wages  exceed  those 
paid  in  the  U.  S.  navy  yards; 

Wage,         Fer  cent. 


ISO  carMuteri    (hoase)    . 

26  painlers    (house)  ".'.'.'. 

6  pstlerD  makerg 

3S  pipe  fltterB  


269  gpreral   1.91 

6S  floor  hsnclB    6.10 

3S  tool  hands    -t-K 

<   men    (elecD-ic)    t.9a 


92»  tdtal. 


c;,r!,,k. 
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"  80  far  ae  hourly  rates  of  pay  for  '  gold '  employecB  are  con- 
cerned, the  flrst-claes  pay  remains  almost  uniformly  66  ct:  an 
hour   («5.20  for  B  hr.)." 

The  following  data  are-  taken  from  the  Panama  Canal 
special  issue  (66  pages)  of  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  7, 
1914. 

Five  sizea  of  shovels  were  employed  ae  follows: 

Name  —  opscity 

iS-ton   Bucyrua    IJl  eu.  yd. 

TO-lon   Bnoyrua    JW  en- ya- 

SS-ton    BucyroH    B      cu.  yd. 

No.  W  Mirion   2W  cu-  yi- 

No.  91  Marion   S      eu.  yd. 

The  number  of  each  type  used  each  year  varied;  the  number 
of  all  shovels  used  each  year  and  the  average  output  of  all 
shovels  are  given  in  Tabic  1. 

These  performance  records  and  all  others  which  will  be  stated 
are  based  on  an  3-hr.  worthing  day.  The  best  performances  per 
day,  month  and  year  of  steam  shovels  of  the  sires  named  above 
for  the  five  years  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Mauitenanoe  of  Shovels.  Steam  shovels  were  maintained  by 
shop  and  Geld  repairs.  Friod  to  Oct.  1,  1900,  sll  shop  repairs  of 
steam  shovels  were  made  at  the  Empire  shops  and  were  in  charge 
of  the  Mechanical  Division  and  all  field  repairs  were  made  by 
the  construction  division.  On  the  date  named  the  Empire  Shops 
were  removed  from  the  direction  of  the  Mechanical  ^Division  and 
transferred  to  the  Central  Division,  and  were  made  virtually 
steam  shovel  repair  shops  for  the  whole  canal. 

A  field  repair  system  was  begun  Nov.  6,  IQOT,  and  it  comprised 
a  force  of  boiler  workers,  pipefitters,  machinists  and  helpers 
who  made  all  repairs  at  night  after  the  shovelB  were  shut  down. 
The  force  was  divided  into  three  gangs,  each  covering  a  certain 
section  of  the  excavation.  A  machine  shop  car,  equipped  with  a 
forge,  drill  and  shaper  and  carrying  necessary  Hmall  tools,  and  a 
locomotive  crane  constituted  the  field  repair  plant.  The  field 
repairs  included  replacing  and  repairing  circles,  booms,  dippers 
and  dipper  sticks.  A-frames,  hoisting  drums,  main  and  pro- 
peller shafts,  swinging  drums,  intermediate  ahafts,  water  tanks, 
feed  pumps  and  trucks  and  in  one  or  two  cases  even  renewal  of 
boilers.  In  fact  it  was  seldom  that  a  shovel  was  sent  to  the 
shops  for  repairs  short  of  complete  overhauling.  The  numbers 
of  shovels  repaired  per  night  by  the  field  repair  gangs  run  from 
14  to  20. 
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The  cost  of  shop  and  field  repaira  per  steam  ehovel  per  aervice 
day  from  June  1,  1910,  to  July  1,  1012,  was  as  follows: 


8ii  monlhs  to  July  1,  IMO  .. 
July  1.  1910,  lo  July  1,  1911 
July  I,  ISIl,  to  July  1.  1»12  . 


Prices  of  Standard  Sailioad  Shovels.  The  following  is  talten 
from  R.  T.  Dana's  "  Handbook  of  Construction  Plant."  About 
the  most  powerful  steam  shovel  built  tor  ordinary  grading  weighs 
96  tons,  and  for  general  work  a  5-yd.  dipper  may  be  used,  but 
for  iron  ore  or  shale  an  e>itra  heavy  one  of  2i^  or  3i^-yd.  capa- 
city is  better.  The  clear  lift  from  tlie  rail  to  the  bottom  of  the 
open  dipper  door  is  16  ft.  6  in.  and  the  maximum  width  of  cut 
S  ft.  above  the  rail  is  60  ft.  This  ns-ton  ehovel  has  a  record 
output  of  four  to  five  thousand  yards  per  day. 

A  ateam  ahovel  adapted  to  extra  hard  condidtiona  ia  the  80-ton; 
the  bucket  used  is  generally  3  ou.  yd.  for  rock  work  or  4  yd.  for 
earth.     The  clear  lift  is  16  ft.  and  the  width  of  cut  60  ft. 

A  70-ton  shovel  ia  the  one  most  in  demand  for  heavy  work 
under  average  conditions.  It  carries  a  2  to  3i^-yd.  dipper;  the 
clear  lift  i.s  16  ft,  6  in.;   width  of  cut,  60  ft. 

For  work  where  the  depth  or  amount  of  evcavation  ia  not 
great  enough  to  warrant  a  TO-ton  shovel  a  60  ton  is  more  ecO' 
nomical.  A  2^'eu.  yd.  dipper  is  generally  used;  clear  lift,  15 
ft.;  -width,  54  ft. 

A  45-ton  shovel  ia  designed  for  use  on  fairly  heavy  work,  but 
where  lif^tnesa  and  ease  of  transportation  are  essential.  Capa- 
city of  dipper,  2  yd.;  clear  lift,  14  ft.;  width  of  out,  60  ft.  A 
40-ton  shovel  ia  denigned  for  lighter  work  or  sewer  excavatioo. 

The  prewar  price  of  ateam  shovels  was  aa  followa:~  i 
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U  ton*  6.600 

Sliovels  ittted  with  electric  motore  cost  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 
more  than  steam-driven  shovels. 

[Tike  prices  in  June,  1919,  were  about  2.6  times  those  of  1014, 
both  fur  steam  shovels  and  dinkeys.  Dump  cars  doubled  in  pric« 
during  the  war.] 

From  obeervationa  made  on  50  ateam  shovels  in  actual  operation 
during  a  considerable  number  of  weeks  the  average  number  of 
cubio  jards  iper  day  excavated  by  all  shovels  in  all  materials  was 
934.  This  is  perhaps  lesa  than  may  be  expected  on  a  well- 
managed  Job.     A   shovel   should   load  a  dipper   60%    ^ull   ever; 


Fig.  25.    95C  Bucyrus  Steam  Shovel. 

20  sec.  while  actually  working.  About  50%  of  the  time  the 
shovel  is  held  up  by  various  causes,  such  as  waiting  for  trains, 
moTing  ahead,  waiting  for  blasts,  and  making  repairs,  'Vith  a 
2^-yd.  dipper  a  shovel  should,  therefore,  excavate  1,350  cu.  yd. 
in   10  hr. 

The  maximum  width  of  cnt  given  by  shovel  manufacturers  is 
far  greater  than  the  actual  average  as  recorded  in  observations 
made  by  the  author.  70  to  9fl-ton  shovels  make  an  average  out 
of  261^  ft.  wide.  Witt  a  30  or  40-ton  shovel  the  average  out  is 
not  much  more  than  20  ft.  in  width. 
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45,  60  and  70-ton  sbovelB  equipped  with  dipper  handles  45  to 
56  ft.  long  are  uaed  for  excavating  large  trenchea.  A  70-too 
shovel  was  employed  in  excavating  a  sewer  trench  le  ft.  wide 
by  2e  ft  deep  in  Chicago  in  1B09.  This  shovel  was  of  the  latest 
design,  equipped  with  a  S4-ft.  dipper  handle  and  a  2-yd.  dipper, 
with  the  operating  levers  placed  far  forward  bo  a.B  to  enable  the 
runner  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  ''The  shovel  had  been 
removed  from  its  trucks  and  mounted  on  a  footing,  24  ft.  wide 
by  38  ft.  long,  of  heavy  wood  beame  trussed  with  steel  rods. 
This  platform  rested  on  rollers,  which  in  turn  rested  on  running 
planks  laid  on  the  trench  bank.  To  move  the  shovel  a  cable 
was  attached  t«  a  dead  man  and  wound  up  by  the  shovel  engine. 
The  average  length  of  forward  move  was  16  ft.  The  shovel 
moved  back  416  ft.  in  3^^  hr.  600  eu.  yd.  were  loaded  in  a  day 
into  4  and  0-yd.  narrow  gauge  cars  drawn  by  IS-ton  dinkeys. 
The  crew  consisted  of  1  engineman,  1  craneman,  1  fireman,  and. 
7  roller  men.  In  addition  6  trimmers,  6  bracers,  ,and  1  foreman 
were  employed  on  the  excavation. 

For  digging  trenches  in  ground  where  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  support  the  shovel  on  the  banks,  however  well  sheeted  the 
trench  might  be,  an  arrangement  which  allows  the  Hbovel  to 
dig  backward  is  sometimes  used.  This  consists  of  an  extension 
boom  at  the  enil  of  and  in  line  with  the  main  boom,  but  slanting 
downward  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  to  the  perpendicular.  On  the 
lower  end  of  this  are  placed  the  crowding  engines,  reversed  from 
their  usual  position,  thus  pointing  the  dipper  month  towards  the 
shovel.  This  allows  the  shovel  to  remain  ahead  of  the  trench 
on  solid  ground,  A  40-ton  shovel  equipped  in  this  manner  coat 
$9,000  in  ISOS. 

Where  a  through  cut  is  being  made,  the  excavation  is  often 
too  narrow  to  permit  the  shovel  to  turn  around  and  excavate 
the  next  cut  in  an  opposite  direction,  b«t  necessitating  the  return 
ot  the  machine  backward  to  the  starting  point  for  the  next  cut. 
Sometimes  this  return  is  3  or  4  miles  long  and  costs  considerable 
in  lost  time  as  well  as  money.  In  such  a  situation  the  shovel 
should  be  equipped  with  a  ball  socket,  which  allows  it  to  be 
jacked  up  and  revolved  on  the  forward  trucks  while  being  held 
in  equilibrium  by  the  weight  of  the  extended  bucket  and  dipper. 
This  equipment  costs  about  $500  extra. 

Steam  Shovel  Dippers.  Old  style  dippers  were  made  of  plates 
and  forgings.  Modern  dippers  have  special  steel  front  castings 
and  cast  steel  backs.  Solid  forged  steel  teeth  are  generally 
used,  although  teeth  of  manganese  and  other  special  steels  are 
sometimes  uaed.  In  trench  work  teeth  are  often  provided  kt 
the  sides  of  the  dipper  as  well  as  in  front  in  order  to  eut  a 
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straight  vertical  bank.  The  author  has  found  it  well  to  point 
the  outside  front  teeth  outward  in  some  soils.  In  most  work  the 
hoisting  line  is  fastened  to  the  dipper  bail,  but  in  trench  work 
the  bail  is  sometimes  omitted  and  the  hoisting  line  is  connected 
to  the  back  of  the  dipper.  For  soft  material  the  teeth  are  re- 
placed  by   a   lip  or  cutting   edge. 

A  IIan£Biie«e  Steel  Dipper.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July 
17,  1012,  gives  the  following: 

Three  new  ateam  shovel  dippers  known  as  the  "  Miasabe  "  were 
put  in  service  at  Panama.  Every  part  of  the  dipper,  including 
the  back,  is  of  cast  manganese  steel.  This  insures  durability 
and  a  minimum  cost  in  repairg,  owing  to  the  toughness  and 
wearing  quality  of  this  metal. 

The  dipper  body  is  composed  of  only  two  castings  —  the  front 
and  back  halves,  this  giving  great  rigidity  and  eliminating  the 
working  and  straining  of  the  parts  which,  in'  the  dipper  built  up 
of  plates,  tende  to  cause  loosening  of  rivets.  The  bail  brackets 
are  set  at  an  angle  conforming  to  the  line  of  pull  on  the  bail, 
and  by  putting  them  against  projecting  shoulders  cast  on  the 
sides  of  the  front  casting  the  shearing  strain  is  relieved  from 
the  bait   bracket   rivets. 

Another  feature  is  the  placing  of  the  joint,  between  the  front 
and  back  casting,  hekind  the  bail  bracket  so  that  the  digging 
strain  does  not  tend  to  pull  the  dipper  apart.  The  teeth  are 
riveted  on  as  usual,  but  are  held  unuaaally  rigid  by  means  of 
notches  in  tl|e  lip  and  shelf  or  offset  on  the  outside  of  the  lip, 
upon  which  rests  that  portion  of  the  tooth  which  is  on  the  out- 
side of  the  lip. 

When  extra,  protection  for  the  front  of  the  dipper  ia  deaired,  a 
renewable  bottom  band  as  well  as  runners  or  shoes  can  be  fur- 
nished when  desired,  or  they  may  be  cast  integrally  with  the 
dipper  front.  All  pin  holes  in  bails,  hinge  brackets  and  dipper 
stick  brackets  are  provided  with  renewable  bushings. 

This  dipper  is  built  in  all  sizes  for  the  various  makes  of  steam 
sOovels  and  dipper  dredges,  and  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers 
to  have  a  life  of  three  or  four  timea  that  of  the  built-up  type. 
It  is  manufactured  by  the  Edgar  Allen  American  Manganese 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Deilgns  of  Dipper  Trips.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Nov. 
29,  1911,  gives  the  following: 

When  the  shovels  arrived  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  they 
were  equipped  with  a  single  lever  latch  operated  by  a  1^-in. 
lope  in  the  hand  of  the  craneman,  and  attached  at  its  other 
end  to  the  "  trip  "  of  the  dipper.  Several  pulls  were  often  neces- 
sary to  open  the  latch,  and  almost  invariably  a  great  effort  was 
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required.  The  string  by  which  this  "  trip  "  was  operated  passed 
through  ft  sheave  on  the  dipper  stick  near  the  dip|>er  and  thence 
to  the  craneman's  hand. 

The  first  improvement  was  to  compound  this  original  "  trip," 
and  in  thp  drawing  herewith,  Fig,  26,  the  compound  "  trip "  is 
shown.  Tlie  original  was  the  simple  level  with  the  fulcrum  at  a, 
the  weight  at  b  and  the  power  at  e.  In  the  compound  "  trip," 
another  fulcrum  was  made  at  d  and  the  power  was  applied  at  e. 
where  the  line  was  attached.  By  this  device  a  movement  of  20 
in.  in  the  line  resulted  in  a  l-in.  movement  of  the  latch. 


Fig.  28.    Door  of  Dipper  of  96-Ton  Shovel  Showing  Compound 
Latch  Trip. 

Among  improvements  upon  the  compound  device,  one  that  was 
given  a  trial  in  190!)  was  the  "spring  trip"  which  consiated  of 
the  lever  shown  by  Fig.  2^  and  a  bar  passing  through  a  slot  in 
the  latch,  with  a  spring  attached  at  its  outer  end,  the  power  for 
(inlatching  being  supplied  by  the  spring.  The  rope  by  which  the 
"  trip  "  is  operated  is  attached  at  6;  the  fulcrnms  are  at  c  and  dj 
at  a  is  a.  toggle  joint;  at  e  the  weight;  at  f  the  power  applied  by 
the  spring.  The  door  is  closed  by  its  own  weight,  when  in 
digging  poeition,  placing  a  tension  of  1,300  Ih.  upon  the  spring, 
and  drawing  the  toggle  joint  erect.  When  the  dipper  is  in  dump- 
ing position,  the  craneman  pulls  the  rope,  thereby  breaking  the 
toggle  joint  and  allowing  the  spring  to  exert  its  pull  upon  the 
latch,  which  flies  back,  permitting  the  dipper  to  empty.  The 
spring  re<|Uired  was  of  i^-in.  wire,  31  coils,  214-in.  outside  diam- 
eter, and  21    in.   long  when  free.     This  derice  worked   aatiafac- 
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torily,  but  the  toi^^le  joint  required  conBtant  renewing,  aad  Bome 
diSicultj  v&B  experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  spring,  to  that 
tbe  appliance  vas  finally  abandoned. 

The  flret  eteam  power  trip  wbh  a  device  placed  upon  his  shovel 
by  Thomas  Custy,  a  ateBmBhovel  engineer,  in  190S,  but  after  a 
few  montba'  trial  this  was  di Bearded.  This  devics  was  im- 
proved npoii  by  A.  H.  Geddes,  also  a,  Htaamafaovel  engineer,  until 
it  became  practicable,  and  a,  patent  has  been  granted  to  him.  It 
was  descritied  at  length  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  issue 
of  May  31,  1911.  In  this  device  a  steam  cylinder  is  located 
on  the  dipper  stick  near  the  dipper,  the  piston  is  connected  with 
the  dipper  latch  through  a  chain  and  a  series  of  levers,  and  when 


Fig.  27.     Portion  of  Steam  Shovel  Dipper  Door  Showing  Arrange' 
ment  of  Spring  Latch. 

steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  the  thrust  of  the  piston  operates 
the  levers  and  unlatches  the  door.  Steam  is  admitted  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  cylinder  through  a  tliree-way  valve  located 
on  the  boom  beside  the  craneman's  seat,  A  steam  pipe  extends 
from  the  valve  along  the  boom  opposite  the  dipper  sticlt  slot,  and 
at  the  end  of  this  pipe,  and  on  the  cylinder,  are  universal 
joints  which  are  connected  with  one  another  by  a  flexible  hose. 
After  a  thorough  trial  this  device  was  adopted,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation  of  a  committee  of  two  mechanical  experts  and  a  steam- 
shovel  engineer,  who  reported  that  the  capacity  of  a  shovel  was 
increased  100  cu.  yd,  a  day  by  its  use. 

The    latest   device,    that    shown    in    the    illustration,    was    in- 
vented liy  F.  S.  Wichman  of  the  Mechanical  Division.     The  latch 
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it  opened  hj  a,  pull  that  is  made  on  a.  ^-in.  wire  rope  by  the 
outward  tlirUBt  of  the  piston  of  an  air-brake  cylinder.  The 
mechaniem  is  fixed  upon  the  boom  of  the  shovel.  A  drum  Is 
mounted  upon  the  face  of  the  thrusting  gear,  or  shipper  shaft, 
which  revolves  with  the  shaft,  thus  winding  or  unwinding  the 
tripper  rope,  according  us  the  dipper  shaft  moves  up  or  down. 
In  this  way  the  rope  is  kept  taut  at  all  times.  To  give  the 
lengthwise  pull  of  the  cable,  a  6-in.  diameter  steam  cylinder  ie 
mounted  below  the  drum.  This  cylinder  has  a  push  piston,  the 
outer  eud  of  which  is  bifurcated  to  receive  a.  sheave,  over  which 


Fig.  28.     Steam  Shovel  Boom  Showing'  Dipper  Stick,  Dipper  and 
Operating  Gear  with   Wicbman   Tripping  Device. 

the  cable  paaaes  on  its  way  to  the  drum.  Steam  ia  admitted  t*» 
the  cylinder,  when  it  is  desired  to  trip  the  dipper  door,  through 
a  three-way  cock,  operated  liy  a  lever  at  the  craneman's  seat. 
When  the  steam  exhausts,  the  spring  in  the  cylinder  pulls  the 
piston  back  into  position,  and  the  tripping  operation  may  theo 
be  repeated.  Thia  device  has  undergone  a  successful  test  on  two 
95 -ton  steamahovels. 

The  dippers  trip  selected  as  the  best  by  the  above  described 
testa  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the  Lines  Flyn  Co.,  of 
New  York  City. 

A  Sail  Clamp  for  Steam  Shovels  and  Cart.    The  following  ap- 
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peared  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  1,  ISH.  An  ad- 
justable rail  clamp  which  will  fit  any  rail  from  60  to  100  lb. 
is  made  in  two  styles  for  33-iii.  and  28-in.  wheels.     It  clamps  the 


■h 


Lugs, Wedge  Etc 

Assembled  Clomp      ^^^_^ 

Bottom  View  of  Box 

Side  View  of  Box 
Fig.   29.     Adjustable   Rail   Clamp   for   Steam   Shovel   and   Cars. 


Fig.  30.    Bates  Bail  Clamp  for  Steam  Shovele. 

head  of  the  rail  and  so  can  be  attached  anywhere  regardless 
of  tie  spacing.  The  Iwttom  liar  of  the  box  holds  the  jaws  spread 
when  the  clamp   is  lieinj;  placed  on  or   lifted   from   the   rail;   a 
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hammer  blow  looaens  or  tightens  the  ued^c  I  Fi^'  20)  All 
parts  are  made  of  cast  steel  The  price  of  tlie  clamp  is  i|ilj  It 
is  made  by  the  M   &  M   Rail  Clamp  Co     l'itt-.lnirj,li    I'd 

Another  steam  shoiel  rail  clamp  uorks  like  a  jair  of  iic  tonga 
It  grips  the  ball  of  the  rail  and  the  «edge  19  driven  airois  the 
top, of  the  rail  it  can  therefore  be  placed  an\w!iere  on  the 
.  rail,  even  directly  over  a  cross  tie  as  in  Fi^^  30  There  are  only 
two  parts,  the  wedge  ot  hardenel  steel  and  the  lun^»  winch  are 
steel  castings  hinged  bv  a  heavy  pin  The-.e  clamps  are  made 
in  three  sizes  (for  50-60  lb  70-80  lb  and  00-100  I li  rails)  by 
the  Bucyrus  Co    Soith  Milwaukee    \^is 

A  Flexible  Kail  Joint  Fngineennif  and  ContracttTig  March 
18,  1914,  givea  the  following 

The  construction   and  operation  ot  the  Thull  joint  for  steam 


shovel  tracks  are  indicated  in  Fig.  31.  It  consists  of  a  male 
casting  A  and  a  female  casting  B.  These  castings  arc  bolted  to 
the  rail  ends  and  are  hinged  by  a  bolt  C  as  shown  by  the  draw- 
ings. The  hinge  C  provides  (or  joint  rotations  in  the  vortical 
plane;  lateral  flexibility  is  provided  by  the  beveling  of  the  socket 
and  other  parts  by  which  the  two  castings  engage.  A  track  spike 
dropped  into  each  of  the  notches  D  and  E  prevents  lateral  move- 
ment  while    allowing   vertical    rotations.     The   other    structural 
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detsila    are    plain    from    the    drawingH.     This    joint    has    been 
patented. 

A  Device  for  Lifting  Jack  Blooki.     Engineering  and  Contract- 
ing, Dec.  11,  1012,  gives  the  following: 

A  Himplc  device  for  lifting  jack  blacks  bo  that  they  are  pulled 
ahead  by  the  eteam  sbovel  itself  as  it  ia  advanced  for  a  new 
cut  as  illuetrated  in  Fig,  33.  This  device  has  been  used  for 
Bome  time  at  Lockport,  III,,  where  the  Lincoln  Park  Commis- 
sion  of  Chicago  has  a  ehove!  and  plant  for  excavating  and  loading 
black  eoil  for  park  surfacing,  and  it  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
-  George  T.  Dows,  the  superintend  cut  in  charge  of  the  ahovel  and 
plant.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dow  a  for  aketchea  and  an 
explanation  of  the  device. 


Device  for  Lifting  and  Moving  Steam  Shovel  Jack  Blocks. 


Referrinu  to  the  eketcbea;  A  indicates  the  end  of  a  Vulcan 
shovel  jack  arm  with  jack  acrew,  shoe  and  blocking  in  working 
position:  B  it,  a  %x2-in.  steel  bar  4  ft.  long  called  a  fulcrum  bar 
and  C  is  a  %.v2-in.  bar  6  ft,  long  called  the  lever  bar.  The 
fulcrum  bar  rests  across  the  top  of  the  pick  arm  when  it  ia 
held  in  poaition  by  the  "l.g"  D  and  the  "latch"  E.  The 
"  latch  "  has  a  hook  at  its  top  and  an  eye  at  its  bottom.  In 
the  Vulcan  jack  arm,  for  which  the  device  was  deaigned,  the 
bolt  F  passes  through  the  eye  of -the  "latch";  in  other  makes 
of  jack  arms  which  do  not  have  bolts,  some  other  fastening 
must  be  devised.  The  lever  bar  is  hinged  to  the  fulcrum  bar 
as  indicated  by  the  sketeh ;  it  has  a  hook  at  one  end  and  an 
eye  or  hand  hole  at  the  opposite  end.  A  small  rope  hanga  from 
the  hook  end  and  is  attached  to  an  eye  bolt  set  through  the  jack 
block.  The  first  sketch  Hbuws  the  position  of  the  jack  and  block- 
ing when  the  ahovel  is  working.  When  about  to  move  the  ahovel 
ahead  the  jack  screw  is  loosened  and  the  blocking  G  is  slid  from 
nnder  the  shoe.     Tlie  lever  bar  C  ia  depressed  and  locked  to  the 
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fulcrum  bar  by  means  of  the  hook  H.  Thia  raisea  the  jack  block 
to  the  position  sliown  l)y  the  second  sketch  and  in  thia  position 
it  is  easily  dragged  ahead  by  the  shovel  aa  it  moves  up  to  the 
new  cut.  A  series  of  operations  in  reverae  to  thoae  just  out- 
lined adjusts  the  blocking  and  jack   for  the  new  working  posi- 

Speelftoattons  for  Steam  Shovel  ConBtmotlon.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  May  1,  190!),  prints  an  abstract  of  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Roadway  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association; 

One  of  the  tasks  allotted  to  thia  committee  was  to  aubmit 
general  apeciflcations  for  a  modern  steam  shovel  for  roadway 
construction  and  l>lanks  to  ahow  the  results  of  steam  shovel  work, 
including  quantity  ,of  material  moved  and  itemised  cost  of  re- 
moval. The  committee  sought  the  opinion  of  the  association's 
members  by  mean  a  of  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  and  bases 
ita  recommendations  on  the  replies  received.  The  questions,  the 
answers  received  to  them  and  the  decision  of  the  committee  are 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

Irrespective  of  the  use,  there  arc  three  important  cardinal 
■  points  that  should  be  given  careful  attention  in  the  selection 
of  any  and  all  machines  of  this  class.  Thcae  are  in  their  order: 
.jl)  Care  in  the  selection  and  inspection  and  acceptance  of  all 
material  that  enters  into  every  part  of  the  machine.  <2)  Design 
for  strength,      (3)    Design  for  production. 

With  the  foregoing  fixed  firmly  in  mind,  we  aubmit  specifica- 
tions for  a  Standard  Shovel,  which  we  believe  will  meet  the 
largest  requirements  for  "  General .  Roadway  Construction." 

Weight.  Shovels  varying  in  weight  from  25  to  90  tons  are 
recommended.     The  committee  recommends  TO  tons. 

Capacity  o/  Dipper.  Replies  received  vary  from  1^  cu.  yd.  to 
6  cu.  yd.     The  committee  recommends  2'^  cu.  yd. 

Steam  Pressure.  From  100  lb.  to  200  lb.  is  recommended.  The 
committee  recommends  120  lb. 

Clear  Height  Above  Rail  of  Skoeel  Track  at  Which  Dipper 
Unloads.  This  height  is  recommended  at  different  points,  vary- 
ing from  8  ft.  to  18  ft.     The  committee  recommends  10  ft. 

Depth  Below  Rail  of  Shovel  Track  Dipper  Will  Dig.  The  re- 
plies vary  between  2  ft.  and  S  ft.  The  committee  recommends 
4  tt. 

Number  of  Movements  of  Dipper  Per  Minute  from  Time  of 
Entering  Bank  to  Entering  Bank.  From  one  to  sis  movements 
are  mentioned.     The   committee  recommends   three. 

Cable  or  Chain  Hoist.  Seven  replies  favor  the  cable  and  27 
recommend  the  chain.     This  subject  has  been  given  very  careful 
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cODBiderELtion  and  on  account  of  the  economical  coat  of  renewals 
and   repairB  the  committee  recommendH  cable  hoist. 

junction  or  Cable  BiMng,  Seven  vote  in  favor  of  friction  and 
thirty-one   reconiHiend   cable.     The   committee   lecommendB   eable 

Bov>  EsettTisive  Housing  Should  be  Praf>ided  for  Engineer,  Fire- 
man and  Cranesman.  The  replies  received  from  20  members 
recommend  permanent  housing,  while  10  favor  temporarj  pro- 
tection. We  believe  that  thie  matter  haa  not  been  given  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  and  others  that  it  demands,  although 
the  en^neer  and  fireman  are  Dsually  well  protected,  the  cranes- 
man  is  entirely  unprotected,  and  if  he  .is  to  be  retained  ae  a 
neceseary  employee,  he  should  be  housed.  The  committee  recom- 
mends permanent  housing  for  all  employcB. 

Capacity  of  Tank.-  Tanks  varying  from  1,000  gallons  to  7,000 
gallons  are  recommended.  Selieving  that  it  is  poeeible  to  pro- 
vide shovel  with  water  at  least  every  twelve  hours,  the  com- 
mittee Tecommenda  2,000  gallons. 

Capacity  of  Coal  Bunker.  From  one  ton  to  six  tons  are  recom- 
mended. Ordinarily  a  day's  supply  should  be  provided,  and  the 
committee  recommends  tour  tons. 

List  of  Repair  Porta  Secettary  to  Carry.  From  the  various 
replies,  the  committee  recommends  the  following:  1  hoisting  en- 
gine cable  or  chain,  1  thrusting  engine  cable  or  chair,  1  swinging 
engine  cable  or  chain,  1  set  dipper  teeth,  1  dipper  latch,  12  cold 
abuts,  6  cable  clampa,  1  U  bolt,  duplicate  of  each  sheave  on 
machine,  lot  assorted  boltg  and  nuta,  lot  assorted  pipes  and 
fittings,  lot  assorted  water  glaesea. 

Give  Lial  of  Repair  TooU  flecetaary  to  Cover.  1  blacksmith 
forge  with  anvil  and  complete  tools,  1  amall  bench  viae,  3  pipe 
wrenches    (assorted  sizes),  3  monkey  wrenches   (assorted  sizes), 

0  Chilson  wrenches  (assorted  sizes),  1  ratchet  with  assorted 
twiat  drills,  6  round  ftles  (assorted  sizes),  1  hack-saw  (with 
twelve  blades),  1  set  pipe  taps  and  dies,  1  set  bolt  tape  and 
diea,  6  cold  chisels  (assorted  sizes),  2  machinists'  hammers,  2 
sledges,  2  switch  chains,  2  re-railing  frogs,  2  ball-bearing  jacks, 

1  siphon  (complete),  1  axe,  I  hand  saw,  J.  set  triple  blocks  with 
rope,  2  lining  bars,  1   pinch  bar,  6  shoveis,  0  picks,  1  toal  scoop, 

1  flue  cleaner,  1  lire  hoe,  1  clinker  hook,  1  slash  bar,  2  band  lan- 
terns, 2  torches,  assortment  of  packing,  assorted  oil,  in  cans. 

What  Spread  of  Junk  Arm*.  Replies  received  show  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  varying  from  14  ft.  to  28  ft.  Having  in 
mind  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  provide  far  narrow  cutting, 
the  committee  believes  that  an  extra  short-arm  should  be  pro- 
vided for  each  shovel.     The  committee  recommends  18  ft. 
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Beoommended  Praotloe  in  Bhovel  OpeiatloiL    The  following 

recommendatiene  were  made  by  llie  (Committee  on  Itoadway  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association  at  the  annual  conventiuo  of  l'J17,  and  aie  intended 
to  supplement  previous  recommendation b  embodied  in  the  1915 
edition  of  the  Manual  of  the  association. 

Size  of  Shovel.  For  light  grading,  up  to  25,000  cu.  yd.  per 
mile,  where  a  shovel  can  be  used  economically,  a  light  revolving 
shovel  is  to  be  desired.  For  25,000  to  40,000  cu.  yd.  per  mile, 
a  shovel  of  50  tons  ie  a  gcwd  siae.  For  40,000  to  SO/)I)0  cu.  yd. 
per  mile,  a  shovel  of  60  Ur  SO  tone  ia  well  suited.  For  anythi|ig 
over  60,000  cu.  yd.  per  mile,  the  shovel  may  run  up  to  well 
over  100  tons  economically  if  its  tran sport atiuu  is-  not  too 
expensive,  and  if  the  ground  Is  fit  to  earry  the  weight  on  xub- 
grade  during  excavation. 

The  greatest  cause  of  delay  in  steam-shovel  work  is  in  the 
removal  of  the  excavated  material.  Too  great  care  and  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  securing  proper  and  ample  equipment  in  the 
matter  of  cars  and  locomotives,  and  in  the  proper  systematiza- 
tion  of  service,  track,  transportation  and  diaposal.  The  eco- 
nomic success  of  a  steam  sliovel  depends,  above  everything  else, 
on  having  an  empty  car  always  ready  to  replace  a  loaded  one 
under  the  dipper.  Too  great  stress  cannot  l>e  laid  on  this  point. 
Careful  management,  through  organization  and  unceasing  super- 
intendence and  foresight  only,  however,  can  accomplish  satisfac- 
tory results  even  with  a  thoroughly -equipped  plant. 

As  the  plant  chargfi  against  steHin-shovel  work  is  always  an 
important  item,  especially  where  the  haul  is  long,  requiring  a 
large  equipment  of  ears,  and  locomotives,  continuous  operation 
is  desirable.  For  this  reason,  either  three  B-hr.  shifts  or  two 
10-hr!  shifts  are  recommended.  Where  the  service  is  not  too 
trying  on  the  machinery,  three  8-hr.  shifts  are  more  economical, 
if  they  do  not  upset  other  parte  of  the  orgauization.  When, 
however,  the  work  is  severe,  two  lO-hr.  shifts  are  preferable,  as 
this  arrangement  gives  two  hours  between  each  shift  for  re- 
pairs and  overhaul  in  the  plant.  For  night  work,  where  elec- 
tricity is  not  available,  a  small  turbo-generator  set,  similar  to 
that  used  on  a  locomotive,  can  be  set  up  on  the  shovel  for  lighting 
the  immediate  works. 

An  old  locomotive  tender  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  a  steam 
shovel,  especially  where  delays  may  be  caused  from  irregularity 
in  coal  and  water  supply. 

The  greatest  cause  of  stoppage  in  the  shovel  proper  is  due  to 
carelessness  or  incompetence  in  the  operator.    He  should  see  that 
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Ilia  engine'room  and  atl  moving  parts  are  kept  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  aeceasible.  He  should  train  his  pit  ^'^"g  to  watch  the  under- 
)i;earing  and  track.  He  must  nee  that  his  boiler  is  washed  out 
as  often  ae  necessarj',  depending  on  the  water  used,  and  that 
his  flues,  lieads  and  sheets  are  tight  and  in  repair.  He  must 
continually  inspect  all  parts  liable  to  wear  or  extraordinar]' 
strain  and  make  renewals  before  the  accident  occuri.  He  muit 
have  a  light  and  accurate  hand  on  the  propelling  lever  and  must 
judge  his  load  on  the  hoisting  chain  or  cable,  especially  in  an 
over-powered  shovel.  Heavy  Ijreakage  in  hoisting  chains  in  such 
ft  case  is  almost  always  due  to  an  unskilled  or  careless  operator. 
The  mechanical  delays  on  a  good  shovel  operated  by  a  good 
runner  are  almost  negligible. 

Kepairt.  A  good  works  superintendent  or  master  mechanic 
can  develop  good  shovel  runners  if  he  has  time  and  patience. 
This,  of  course,  is  often  difficult  on  railway  work,  especially  in 
the  Maintenance  of  Way  operations.  With  average  runners,  the 
commonest  repairs  are  as  fullowa; 

Hoisting  cableB. 
HoiBtins  chuioB. 


o(  boom  and  pftdtock  block.) 


In  the  ai>ove  list  of  most  common  repairs  much  of  the  trouble 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  tack  of  proper  inspection  and  judgment 
in  removing  worn  parts  before  tfiey  actually  break,  also  to  care- 
less handling  of  the  shovel  when  unusual  strains  arise  in  heavy 
digging.  Where  a  good  runner  is  secured  the  repairs  will  be 
very  smalt.  Where  the  work  is  near  a  base  ot  supplies,  the 
stock  parts  carried  may  be  very  small.  There  are  also  many 
repairs  that  may  be  made  by  the  job  blacksmith  without  special 

liepair  parts  to  be  stocked  for  emergencies  when  shovel  is 
built  as  recommended,  are  as  follows:  ,--  , 
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cbaiu  Bbe*Te  and  p 
tootb  biue. 


>(  bail 
bolt*  (or  yoke,  or  2  ■■  U  "  b 


o[  i> 


TooU,  The  following  list  of  tools  vis  generallj  recommended. 
The  aaaortmeut  is  very  complete  and  ma;  be  reduced  at  dia- 
eretion,  depending  on  the  proximity  of  other  ready  means  of 
supply  and   repairs: 

1  *ie.  cba|i|iing.  4U-in. 

1  bar,  buggy.  3(1. 

1  itr.  'glice,  fire,  E-ft. 
1  set  blackamilh  Uwls. 
2blocka,  enatch.  S-in. 
Set  of  bolt  UpB  and  dies,  with  holden. 


1  eotler,  gafe  glass. 

Set  ol  I»ls(  drills. 
1  flue  eteaner. 

Forge.  blacksDiitb.  pntable 

let  of  tape  and  dies;  wElh  h 
1  hackeaw.  adjustable.  Sin    to 


'i  iacl»,  ball-bearing  (aln  dependent  on  Bhonl>. 
llsolern,  hand. 
£  oilera,  long  spout. 
3  padlocks. 

1  pot  ttllov. 

1  rake,  fire.  E-ft. 

1  ratchet,  drill.  „  , 

1 IIZ'  hw^cromiTt^afrii.^"'  "  '"'"■>  "'■  t^OOglc 
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t  wrcDclies.  mankey,  S-in.,  Sin.,  IS-in.  mud  18-in, 
1  wrencbeB,  Stillson,  frin.,  18  In.,  M-in.  »nd  3S-ln. 
1  Bet  wrencbta,  Bing^end,  M-in.  la  2tt-in. 

LocoMctivet.  The  type  and  size  of  locomotives  used  on  eteam- 
gbovel  work  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  work,  weight 
of  trains,  the  length  of  hani  and  the  local  conditions.  On 
maintenance  work,  ordinary  road  engines  are  usually  well  suited, 
especially  if  an  ample  tail  track  is  provided  in  the  pit  that  too 
much  shunting  is  not  required.  On  construction,  where  the  track 
is  a|>t  to  be  bad  and  curves  abrupt,  the  4-  or  6-wheeled  saddle-tank 
type  is  preferable,  at  least  jUear  the  shovel.  If  the  haul  is  long 
and  the  track  is  fair,  heavier  locomotives  should  be  used  in 
transportation . 

In  general,  on  construction  where  the  tracks  are  inclined  to  be 
rough  and  curves' sharp,  the  shorter  the  wheel  base  on  a  locomo- 
tive the  better,  within  limits.  Where  road  engines,  o 
heavy  switch  engines,  are  used,  there  is  always  danger 
railments  and  frame  breakage.  Where  "  dinkeys "  are  used,  it 
is  well  to  pay  special  attention  to  springs,  brakes  and  the 
tion  of  the  center  of  gravity  with  reference  to  the  wheel  base. 
Some  makes  are  so  balanced  that  under  heavy  loads  and  on 
steep  grades,  two  wlteels  arc  sometimes  lifted  clear  olT  the  track, 
with  the  natural  resulting  delays,  if  nut  damage. 

Track:  The  shovel  track  shoi  Id  be  made  up  ot  ft-ft. 
with  strap  connections.  Bridles  of  i^-in.  by  2-in.  iron  should 
used,  with  wedge  grips.  A  notched  tic  should  be  used  as  a  check, 
behind  the  front  trucks,  supported  by  steel  saddle  clamps  at- 
tached to  the  rail  with  wedged  grips.  Similar  clamps  should 
be  placed  before  the  front  wheel  without  tie  check.  Nothing  less 
than  80-lb.  rail  should  lie  used  under  a  sliovel,  and  heavier 
rail   should    be   used   under   the    larger   models.     No   spikes   are 

On  the  muck  track  in  tunnels  standard-length  rails  are  used, 
spiked  to  the  ties.  Where  no  tail  track  ia  possible  and  the 
excavation  is  at  a  breast,  drive  rails  are  very  useful.  These  con- 
sist of  half-length  rails  laid  on  their  sides,  with  the  ball  of  the 
rail  against  the  inside  of  the  web  of  the  last  rail  spiked  down. 
As  the  breastis  cleared  away,  these  short  rails  are  driven  ahead 
and  the  cars  are  run  out  on  the  balls  of  the  capsized  rails. 
When  a  half*length  is  thus  driven  out,  it  ia  turned  right  side 
up  and  spiked  lightly  in  position  and  the  other  half-length 
driven  out  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Preventing  Freezing  of  Dnmp  Car  Bottoms.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Apr.  17,  lOlW,  gives  the  following: 

A  hot  salt  Bolution  is  emplojed  on  the  Meaabi  Range  for  pre- 
venting the  freezing  of  the  Uottoma  of  the  diiinp  cais  used  in 
connection  with  the  eteam  shovel  stripping.  A  rectangular 
wooden  box  of  2,000  gat.  to  2,500  gal.  capacity  ia  uaed  for  a 
HHlt  tank.  The  salt  is  added  to  the  water  until  &  solution  ia 
ohtained,  the  common  method  being  to  add  salt,  unfil  the  solution 
will  float  a  potato.  Steam  to  beep  the  solution  at  a  boiling 
point  is  obtained  from  a  near-b.v  power  or  pumping  plant  or 
from  a  Buiall  vertical  boiler  especiatly  installed  for  this  purpose. 
The   cars   are   sprinkled   with   the   hot   solution   by   means   of   a 

Kanagement  of  Steam  Shovel  Work.  The  following  ia  taken 
from  the  "  Handbook  of  Steam  Shovel  Work "  published  by  the 
Btieynis  Company.  This  volume  contains  many  examples  of 
shovel  work  ti^ether  with  cost  dnta  as  reported  to  the  Bueynis 
Company  by  the  Construction  Service  Co.  Smne  of  these  exam- 
ples are  quoted  by  numbers  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with 
the  diagrams. 

Lost  Time,  Steam  shovel  operation  is  rarely  a  continuous 
performance,  so  far  as  coocems  the  shovel  itself.  There  are  al- 
ways delays,  some  of  which  are  due  to  breakages  on  the  shovel 
itself  and  some  to  interruptions  of  one  of  the  collateral  proc- 
esses, breaking  or  transportation.  The  mostcoatly  of  these  has 
l)een  where  the  shovel  was  losding  blasted  rock,  and  because  of 
imperfect  bivaking  the  shovel  had  to  stop  from  time  to  time  to 
allow  drilling  and  blasting  under  the  dipper.  In  one  case  the 
interruptions  from  this  cause  amoimted  to  nearly  50%,  which 
in  an  fi-hr.  day  allowed  thcehovel  only  four  hoiirn  for  actual 
work.  Under  such  conditions  the  transportation  facilities  must 
be  adequate  to  keep  the  shovel  working  full  time,  ao  that  delays 
to  the  shovel  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  correspondingly. 

Accidents  to  the  transportation  department,  due  to  bad  con- 
dition of  the  equipment,  rolling  stock,  or  track, 'cost  just  as 
much  as  delays  of  the  same  duration  caused  by  shovel  break- 
downs. Reserve  equipment  will  often  save  money  in  such  a. 
situation,  but  the  beat  safeguard  is  to  give  to  one  man  the 
facilities  and  responsibility  for  seeing  that  all  equipment  be 
kept  in  ftrst  class  repair.  It  is  customary  for  shovel  crews  to 
make  their  repaire  to  the  shovel  out  of  working  hours  and  on 
Sundays  whenever  possible.  On  heavy  rock  work,  where  many 
repairs  are  needed,  the  crews  often  have  to  work  nearly  every 
Sunday  for  an  entire  season,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  rest  and 
recreation  is  likely  to  tell  on  the  men's  working  efficiency. 
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Stopping  to  "  chain  out "  boulders  on  heavy  rock  work  in 
ahale  or  the  whiet  of  MtknhEittan  Island  is  likely  to  account  for  a 
loat  time  bill  of  20%  or  mure,  and  preients  a  most  aggravating 
and  discouraging  obstacle  to  good  work.  In  euch  cases  several 
e-ctra  chains  should  be  provided,  and  two  or  three  men  con- 
stantly employed  in  putting  them  on  the  boulders  as  fast  bb 
possible  while  the  shovel  is  working.  Even  if  these  men  are 
often  idle  for  several  minntee  at  a  time,  the  result,  in  shovel 
output,  of  their  services  is  worth  more  than  their  pay.  After 
estimating  how  many  cents  each  dipper  swing  is  worth  in  pay 
yardage,  it  is  a  simple -matter  to  calculate  how  much  should 
be  spent  in  keeping  the  dipper  working.  Mud-capping  the  bould- 
ers, to  save  "  chaining  out,"  is  desirable  if  it  can  be  done  with- 
out too  much  delay.  Usually  it  will  be  found  cheaper  in  the  end 
to  keep  a  man  or  two  drilling  block  holes,  especially  if  tlie 
facilities  permit  the  use  oi  a  small  power  drill.  When  thus 
drilled  the  boolders  can  be  cracked  with  small  charges  and  with 
almost  no  interruption  to  the  shovel  work.  With  the  small  drill 
(like  a  riveting  gun)  the  holes  may  be  put  in  on  the  side  of 
the  boulder  away  from  the  shovel,  if  that  side  can  be  reached, 
drilling  about  6  to  10  in.  deep,  tiunping  with  blie,  clay  forced  in 
with  the  thumbs  and  fired  with  a  fuse.  Very  small  charges  of 
a  rather  high  powder   (SU  or  61)%)   should  be  used. 

A  list  of  the  various  causes  of  delay  should  l)e  kept  by  the 
shovel  runner,  and  reported  daily,  with  the  duration  of  each,  eo 
that  the  relative  importance  of  tlie  different  causes  may  tie 
known,  and  a  standard  remedy  adopted.  Whenever  sucii  a 
remedy  is  needed,  the  shovel  runner  can  call  for  it  by  a  whistle 
signal.  The  following  is  a  convenient  code  for  these  signals,  a 
long  toot  being  indicated  by  a  dash,  a  short  one  by  a  dot: 

—  Pit  erew  get  ready  to  move  aliovel. 

—  Get  ready  to  mud  cap. 

Get  ready  to  block  hole. 

We  need  coal. 

We  need  water. 

Waiting  for  cars   (useful  to  help  in  spotting  cars  when 
dinkey  man  cannot  see  hand  signals). 

Stop. 

All  ready  to  blast. 

Fire. 

Cats  off' the  track. 

Back  up.  .  r-  t 

Shovel  has  broken  down.  L);iiiji.ji)v'.,iOOglC 

■  — .—     Superintendent's  «U. 
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A  code  of  these  signals  in  the  shovel  cab,  and  one  in  the 
lianda   of    each    foreman,    will    be   Bur^   to   save   monej'    by    the 

elimination  of  the  preventalile  delays. 

Kind  of  Labor  Running  e.  shovel  ie  a  highly  trained  and  a 
highly  paid  specialty,  and  as  a  general  thing  shovel  runners  are 
intelligent  and  conscientiuus,  but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the 
way  in  whicli  a  runner  and  hia  craneman  work  togetliei.  If 
they  should  be  of  incompatible  djspoaitions  it  is  often  tietter  to 
move  one  of  them  to  some  other  shovel  than  to  have  them  work 
Imdly  together.  They  must  have  considerable  confidence  in  each. 
other  in  order  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  edicieney. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  most  skillful  shovel  runners  and  cranemen.  The  loss  o( 
money  caused  by  indifferent  ability  in  these  positions  may  easily 
be  several  times  as  much  as  the  wages  of  the  men  themselves. 

We  have  elsewhere  shown  the  economic  effect  of  efficiency  in 
moving  the  shovel.  For  this  reason  the  pit  crew  shontd  be  made 
up  of  picked  men,  one  of  them  getting  a  little  more  pay  than 
the  others  perhaps  and  having  authority  over  them.  Thorough 
organii^ation  here  may  be  worth  half  of  the  wages  of  the  pit 
crew.  Of  great  importance  in  many  classes  of  work  is  the  dump 
gang,  which  usually  receives  hut  scant  attention.  In  sandy  ma- 
terial there  should  be  no  difRcitlty  in  dumping  the  cars  with  great 
regularity  and  returning  them  to  the  shovel  on  time,  but  with 
clay  mixed  with  boulders  a  good  dump  foreman  and  a  lively 
gang  are  necessary  for  good  work.  The  men  must  realize  that 
they  are  part  of  a  targe  machine  and  that  their  own  delays  will 
impede  their  fellow  workmen.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  well 
to  alternate  the  foreman  and  some  of  the  men  between  the  differ- 
ent poHitions.  A  foreman  on  the  dump  will  better  reali/.e  what 
is  expei'ted  of  him  after  he  has  had  evperience  in  the  pit  and 
on  the  track  laying.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  men^will  also 
be  benefited  in  like  manner,  while  qthers  of  less  intelligence 
will  not, 

Ealimating.  For  purposes  of  estimating,  in  order  not  to  forget 
anything  and  to  facilitate  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  various 
costs  that  occur  on  the  work,  it  is  important  to  have  some 
standard  classifleation  of  expeneea.  The  ordinary  costs  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following  list,  which  is  used  by  the  Construction 
Service  Company  as  a  standard  g.iile,  and  which  will  be  found 
useful  as  a  guide  to  properly  Bubdi\'ide  the  cost  keeping  in  the 
lield.  and  as  an  aid  to  the  bookkeeper.  By  using  the  symbols 
opposite  each  name  they  can  be  readily  and  easily  leferred  to. 
We  have  found  that  the  mnemonic  methoil  is  much  easier  to 
rememlier  and  more  satisfactory   in  operation   than  a  numerical 
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3a.    It  h&H  been  in  use  for  some  time  aod  it  is  proving 
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We  alBO'  give  in  tliiB  chapter  sonie  charts  made  up  from  our 
ubservations,  which  wilt  be  useful  in  helping  to  estimate  the 
costs  on  Bteam  shovel  work.  Rates  of  wages  muBt  be  ascertained 
for  the  particular  locality  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  labor  market.     It  ma;  be 


Fig.  33.    Diagram  Showing  Cost. 

TABLE    OP  RATES   OP   WAGES.    DIRECT   LABOR 


■  Jj 

65,00  per  monlh 

96.'oo  per 

'.  sa 

62.00  per 

1.40  per  day 

'.    39 

I.«  per  d.y 

i:»^ 

PUmi 

noted  that  certain  report  numbers  are  quoted  in  these  charts,  the 
corresponding  reports  not  being  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
In  such  caaeR  the  information  is  on  Die,  but  is  not  published  in 
detail  owing  to  objection  on  the  part  of  the  company  or  indi- 
vidual operating  the  shovels. 
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REPOFIT   NUMBERS 

Fig.  '34,    Diagram  of  Time  in  Seconds  for  Complete  Upper  Swing. 
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Steam  Shorel  Work  in  Sand  and  Gravel.  Most  of  this  work 
U  likely  to  be  in  a  borrow  pit,  where  a  large  area  is  to  be 
excavated,  and  where  the  installation  is  of  a  semi -permanent 
nature.  Many  of  the  banka  are  very  high,  requiring  few  moves 
of  the  shovel,  and  in  some  cases,  enpecially  -where  there  is  some 
cementing  material  mixed  with  the  sand  or  gravel,  or  when  the 


Fig.  35.     Diagram  Showing  Idle  Time  of  Shovels. 

cementing  is  done  by  ice  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  the  year,  heavy 
and  dangerous  land  slides  are  possible. 

Krora  an  operating  standpoint  sand  is  an  ideal  material  to 
handle,  except  when  very  fine  and  in  heavy  winds,  in  which  cases 
a  high  preaaure  stream  of  water  from  a  hose  with  spray  attach- 
ment, if  water  he  plentiful,  will  greatly  help  to  keep  the  sand 
out   of   the   eyes  of   (he   men.     Sand   in   a   freshly   dug   bank   is 
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■Dd  drirt  ...      26. 


quite  often  naturally  moist.  In  railroad  work  a  good  deal  of 
thiH  material  is  loaded  on  flat  ears  with  or  without  side-lioards. 
and  it  is  often  diflicult  to  make  close  estimates  of  the  amounts 
handled.  We  have  found  it  an  excellent  method  to  weigh  the 
amount   of   material    that   will  -fill   a   half   cubic   yard   box,   at 
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(tverage  dryness,  and  then  weigh  several  trains  of  cars  of  the 
material,  which  can  easily  and  conveniently  be  done.  From 
records  obtained  in  1898,  average  gravel  used  tor  railway  ballast, 
fair  quality,  moderately  clean,  weighed  3,248  lb.  per  cu.  yd., 
rather  dry,  and  the  average  flat  car  without  aide-boards  con- 
tained 9.4  cu.  yd.  The  length  in  a  train  of  such  average  cars 
was  3fl  ft.  center  to  center  of  couplers,  so  that  when  dumped 
from  the  train  the  ballast  averaged  0.26  cu.  yd.  per  ft.  of  track. 
This  was  sufficient  to  raise  one  track  5  in. 

Free  running  dry  sand  will  not  stand  up  s 
or  on  the  cars  as  when   it  is  quite  wet  or 
cementing    material.     Therefore,    the    best    perfor 
looked   for  where  there   is   a  little  cement  or  water   evenly  dis- 
tributed in  the  bank. 

Report  No.  1.  Shovel  No.  612,  inspected  September  11,  1900, 
Dune  Park,  Ind. 

The  material  was  all  of  uniform  size  and  exceptionally  clean, 
sharp,  white  and  rather  small  grained.  The  bank  against  which 
the  shovel  worked  was  fully  60  to  TO  ft.  high  and  sloped  at 
about  one  on  two. 

The  material  was  loaded  upon  gondola  cars  supplied  and  spotted 
by  the  I.ake  Rhore  k  Michigan  Southern  Railway. 

The  shovel  w*aB  of  the  usual  70-ton  type  with  all  steel  dipper 
handle  and  boom,  the  latter  being  of  the  truss  type  braced  on  the 
sides.  A  215-yd.  dipper  was  used.  This,  instead  of  teeth,  had 
a  long  steel  lip  or  '"cutter  blade,"  so  that  when  filled  its  capa- 
city WHS  increased  to  about  3^  yd.     Water  was  taken  from  the 

~.H»tiV.ai         KNICKERBOCKER  ICE  COMPANY. 


Fig.  37.    Report  Form  tor  Steam  Shovel  m)A^"8 
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ground  hy  m«EHis  of  e.  pipe  sunk  therein  and  a  puqip  on  the 
shovel,  which  was  digging  to  water  level  only. 

Voit  keeping.  The  time  sheet  was  made  in  duplicate  and  was 
Bent  to  the  main  office,  where  the  payroll  was  made  np  and  the 
total  amount  charged  to  the  Job.  The  ateam  shovel  report  also 
went  to  the  main  office  every  day.  This  was  made  out  by  the 
steam  shovel  engineer,  but  was  copied  by  the  clerk  to  obtain  a 
clean  sheet.  A  facsimile  of  such  a  report  blank  is  given  in 
Fig.   37. 

OBSERVATIONS 


Wglfftt TO  tons,  ahlpplng  weight  without  co 

CapBcilr  of  dipper 3.27  m.  j-d., 

Depth  ol  dip[>«r  (vater  measure)  .-.--,..- 

-Depth  of  dipptr  incjudlne  lip 


(Hp 


Moving  Bhov 
Hisceuaneoui 


LABOR  DISTBIBUTIOM 


-Potal  01 


labor  per  day  .. 


R^xtrt  No.  £.    Shovel  No.  lllS,  inspected  July  16,  1909,  at 
Kent,  Ohio. 

'  This  work  waa  part  of  that  undertaken  in  the  relocation  of 
the  Wheeling  apd  Lake  Erie  It.  K.  at  Kent,  Ohio,  and  was  done 
by  John  B.  Carter  under  contract.  A  prize  of  $5  was  offered  to 
the  dinkey  runner  who  made  the  beet  time  spotting  cars  during 
tlie  afternoon's  work. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Uaterial  is  fine  gravel  with  oceasional  strata  o<  nnd.    Ideal 
mal«^tJ  to  bsndle,    Wealber   tair:  atler  hawy   rain   during     . 


Siie  of  bncket 
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Lsngtb  of  (hifl  10  hr. 

Coal  used  Sli  toas  per  24  hr. 

Water  used  3M  galtons  p«r  hr. 

Narrow  gunge  track  3  ft..  »-lb.  rails  tor  can. 

Kind  and  aiic  of  cart  need  K,  A  J..  4  yd. 

Kind  and  aiis  of  dinhey Tulsui.  IB-ton 

Length  ot  haul  Max.  S,5O0  It,  mln.  i.3m  ft. 

Number  ol  trains  3 

Par  oent. 

Actual    workins Ii8.t> 

Waiting  (or  cars 7.* 

Moving  shovel    13.* 

MiBcellaneouB   delays    , (SO.E) 

Coalini     ■ l.t 

BepamnE  track   IX 

R«pBirlDK  track   S 

Pulling  track  on  dumiM  17.1 


SGdays) 


i  number  of  cars  loaded  per  day  (BTOrags  of  86  dayi) 
4!4  yd. 
'.  number  of  cable  yards  loaded  per  day  (average  of 

=  i,iS3. 

Standard 


!  dlnkeymen   IJBO 

3  brakemen   iSO 

i  pilinen    B.M 

9  dumpmen   U.EO 

1  dump  foreman   i.W 

1  pipeman  1.50 

1  smith    sja 

1  smllb  helper  l.GO 

1  walehman    1.60 

Coat  of  labor  per  day  lElJO 

Number 
of  Ob- 

Tlme  RCndy  Reductions  mm-  HiDhmim       Ueui 

tioDB  Uio.  See.    Uln.    Bm.  Uin.  Sec. 

Time  tor  moving  up,  ghorel  idle 19         1       20         i        H         S       K 

Time  between  moves,  thovel  worklDe..    20         1       IS       12        23       14       .. 

Time  between  traias    n       ..       56         1         29         2       OG 

Time  per  train  loading  3B         S       OT         «        62         B       10 

Time  per  dipper    a       ..       M       ..         17        ..        19 

Number  of  dippere  to  move   20       24        ..  *i.3  48 

Number  of  dippers  per  trsin  30       24        M.2  tt 

Number  of  dippers  per  car  432        1.02    .  ..        .. 

Tlie  total  loading  time  of  the  contest  was  21S  min.  67  Bee., 
and  in  this  time  770  complete  dipper  swings  were  made,  and  384 
cars  at  4  cu.  yd.  each  were  load^. 

Shave)  No.  1118  was  moved  back  on  standard  raib  30  ft.  in 
length,  only  6  rails  being  used,  and  the  method  empiojed  was 
as  followe: 

Dgitiz^dbv  Google 
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When  the  shovel  had  finished  its  cut,  s.  track  00  ft.  long  was 
laid  behind  it  joining  the  re(;iilar  ehovel  traeli  made  up  of  short 
sections.  The  shovel  was  then  backed  to  the  end  of  this  track, 
and  as  soon  as  it  had  iiaBB(>d  olT  the  tirst  rail-length  the  rails 
were  picked  up  by  four  men  and  thrown  over  the  loading  track. 
On  this  traek  stood  a  dinkey  with  a  6  by  8-in.  piece  fastened 
to  its  front  cud,  and  long  enough  to  extend  about  6  ft.  from 
the  side  of  the  dinkey  on  the  shovel  side  of  the  track.  At  the 
end  of  this  was  a  piece  of  ^-in.  cable,  wrapped  securely  around 
the  timber,  and  with  a  loose  end  about  10  ft.  long.  At  the  loose 
end  of  the  cable  was  a  hook  made  of  material  small  enough  to  be 
inserted  in  the  bolt  holes  in  the  rail. 

When  a  rail  was  moved  over  toward  the  loading  truck  this 
hook  was  fastened  to  the  rail  and  the  dinkey  then  dragged 
the  rail  to  the  rear  of  the  shovel.  While  the  four  men  were 
moving  the  rails  and  the  dinkey  was  dragging  them,  three  other 
men  were  gathering  up  the  ties  and  putting  them  in  piles  of 
three  or  four  each,  fastening  them  with  chains.  The  tiei  were 
dragged  by  mule  team  to.  a  place  in  rear  of  the  shovel  where 
they  were  spaced  by  two  men  and  made  ready  to  receive  the 
rails.  As  soon  as  snfficient  ties  (or  a  rail  length  of  track  were 
laid,  the  rails  that  had  just  been  brought  back  by  the  dinkey 
'  were  placed  upon  them  and  fastened  to  the  rails  on  which  the 
shovel  stood,  and  were  connected  and  spaced  by  four  regular 
track  bridles.  The  nhovel  then  moved  back  one  rail  length  and  so 
left  A  rail  length  in  front  of  its  position  uncovered,  this  being 
then  t6rn  up  and  moved  back  —  the  rails  by  the  dinkey  and  the 
ties  by  the  mules. 

The  force  engaged  included  the  \ 

Shovel  engineer  1  Foreman 

Craneman  1  Mule  team  and  driver 

Fireman  B  Men  moving  rails 

Dinkey  engineer  5  Men  moving  ties 

Dinkey  brakeman  4  Pitmen  bolting  track,  ete- 

at  a  total  lahor  cost  of  $46.60  per  day. 

It  took  1  hr.  10  min..  to  move  the  shovel  back  300  ft.  in  this 
manner  or  .HOT  of  a  day. 

0.1167  X  $46.60  =  SB.44  to  move  300  ft.,  or  1.81  ct.  per  ft. 

Preparatory  coat  was  $1,500;  includes  moving  shovel  Z,fi00  ft, 
from  railroad  tracks  on  practically  same  grade  as  bottom  of 

Distance  of  move  in  pit  laterally  for  each  bank  averages  30 
ft.  for  eleven  moves. 


vj  by  Google 
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ACTUAL  RATIOS 

Water  conBumption,  pounds       tiO,ODO 
Coal   conBumption,  pounda        7,600 

Report  So.  3.  Shovel  No.  S11,  Inapected  Sept.  14,  1909,  at 
Gary,  Ind. 

The  shovel  itself  had  no  features  that  would  diBtingnlBh  it  fiom 
any  of  the  others  of  the  70-ton  class,  but  the  method  of  blocking 
up  the  rear  trucks  was  different  from  the  UBual  practice.  These 
were  raised.  20  in.  while  the  front  ones  were  elevated  only  the 
usual  6  in.  The  reason  given  for  this  by  the  runner  was  that 
the  boom  "  swung  better."  When  swung  loaded  over  the  cars  it 
could  be  stopped  more  quickly  and  would  swing  back  in  less 
time  than  wh^  blocked  evenly.  The  Jwom  was  of  the  truss  type 
with  Jattice  side  bracing,  and  both  it  and  the  dipper  handle 
were  made  entirely  of  stael..  Water  was  taken  from  the  loco- 
motive. 

0BSBRVATI0{I8 

Capacity  of  dipper  ■  ■ . : a  en.  yd. 

Ar»  or  sMtion  o(  lace  75B  aq  .ft. 


Mi^etfansa 


THE  BH07BL  CREW  PAT  ON  STANDARD  BASIS 


Labor  coat  per  da;  for  excavating  . . 
CuUc  yarda  toaded  od  day 

Cost   of    loading    per    cubic    yard    {direct   labor    only), — '— 
l.SOZ 
=  1.62  cents  per  cubic  jard. 

Bteam   Shovel   Work  in   Earth   and   Olacial   Drift.     The   pecu- 
liarity of  this  material  for  steam  shovel  work  is  that  it  varies 
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much  more  in  conHiBteDcy  thHQ  sand  and  grave),  may  be  diflicult 
to  break  up,  and  often  contains  boulders  of  considerable  si^e. 
It  ia  the  usual  practice  to  attack  it  with  teeth  instead  of  a  steel 
lip  on  the  bucket.  When  wet,  the  material  is  likely  tu  stick  to 
the -bucket,  and  particularly  to  the  bottoms  of  dump  cars,  making 
it  difficult  to  remove  in  dumping,  and  being  likely  to  dry  or  freeze 
into  a  hard  cake.  For  this  reaaoa  it  is  important  to  clean  and 
ecrape  car  bottoms  at  night. 

Becauee  of  the  prevalence  of  boulders,  which  cauee  irregular 
loading  of  the  bucket  and  of  the  cars,  this  material  will  not  be 
likely  to  average  quite  as  many  yards,  place  measure,  per  car 
of  the  same  size  as  will  sand  or  "  good  "  gravel. 


Fig.  38.  I^-yd.  Bucket  with  18-ln.  Lip  Added,  Increasing 
Capacity  to  About  2  Yd.  Used  on  46-Ton  Shovel  near  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

When  the  large  boulders  occur,  necessitating  the  use  of  chains 
and  hooks,  or  even  mud  capping  with  dynamite  to  reduce  their 
size,  the  work  is  necessarily  much  delayed  and  the  cost  becomes 


Sometimes  a  g<>od  sized  boulder  may  roll  down  the  slope  and 
injure  one  of  the  pitmen,  who  are  therefore  more  cautious  than 
when  working  in  sand,  and  consequently  slower. 

In  eHti mating  upon  this  material  the  ground  should  be  gone 
over  with  care  by  the  man  who  is  to  make  the  estimates,  and 
a  computation  made  of  the  number  of  boulders  above  the  limiting 
tut  that  are  likely  to  be  encountered.     A  shovel  with  large  bucket 
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is  advinable  for  thie  work,  since  iho  del&ys  from  boulders  are 
thus  minimized. 

Report  yo.  6.  Shovel  No.  893,  Inspected  July  14  and  15,  1900, 
at  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

This  shovel  had  standard  gauge  railroad  car  wheels,  weighed 
seventy  tons  and  was  about  three  years  old.  It  .had  been  over- 
hauled several  times  and  was  in  good  condition. 

It  will  be  noticed  under  the  "  Labor  Distribution  "  table  that 
there  wore  two  more  pitmen  than  is  usual.  The  duties  of  the  en- 
gineer consisted  in  superintending  everything  about  the  shovel 
in  a  general  way  and,  in  co-operation  with  the  craneman,  running 
the  shovel.  His  word  was  law  in  anything  connected  with  the 
shovel.  The  craneman  operated  the  dipper  engine  and  dumped 
the  dipper.  He  also  directly  supervised  the  operation  of  moving 
forward,  but  on  this  shevel  did  none  of  the  actual  work.  The 
pitman  receiving  $1.7.5  was  a  general  handy  man  and  was  fore- 
man of  the  pitmen,  although  he  did  the  same  work  as  they. 

While  the  shovel  was  operating,  the  pitmen  were  engaged  in 
taking_up  the  rails  and  ties  behind  it  and  carrying  them  to  a 
conveoient  place  ahead,  so  that  they  eould  be  readily  laid.  The 
ties  were  thrown  in  front  of  the  forward  trucks,  and  as  soon 
as  the  dipper  dug  high  and  far  enough  away,  the  pitmen  laid  the 
stringers  and  then  rolled  the  ties  into  place  so  that  as  soon  as 
the  shovel  was  ready  to  move,  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  place  and  clamp  them  to  the  rails,  and  set  the  jacks.  Under 
the  head  of  "Time  Study"  will  be  found  the  percentage  of  the 
total  time  consumed  in  moving  forward. 

As  has  been  explained,  moving  the  shovel  forward  is  an  inter- 
mittent process.  So  far  as  ia  possible,  however,  the  move  back 
to  enter  a  new  cut  is  made  continuous.  This  neceasitat«H  an 
unbroken  track  behind  the  shovel.  In  this  particular  case  it 
took  all  morning  and  part  of  the  afternoon  to  thus  clear  the 
way  and  lay  the  ties  and  rails.  The  time  required  for  such  a 
process  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  distance  the  shovel  must  be 
moved  back  and  also  upon  the  number  of  curves  encountered. 
Great  care  abould  always  be  exercised  in  having  the  bridle  rods 
in  proper  adjustment,  especially  on  the  curves,  for  otherwise  the 
shovel  will  l>e  likely  to  leave  the  track,  causing  annoying  delays. 
Here,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  "  Time'  Study,"  the  actual  moving 
back  occupied  106  min.,  and  481^  min.  were  necessary  to  get  . 
things  into  running  order  after  the   backward  journey. 

Coal  for  the  ahovel  was  brought  in  by  the  dinkeys,  dumped 
near  by,  and  carried  from  the  dump  by  a  laborer.  For  this 
purpose  an  ordinary  nail  heg  was  used,  and  by  having  the  man 
keep  count  of  the  number  of  kega,  the  consumption  to  within  a 
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teDth  of  a  ton  was  obtained.  On  the  Srst  day  this  amounted  to 
2.2  tons  and  on  the  second  to  2.7  tone. 

In  order  to  be  a!b\e  from  time  to  time  to  tell  whether  any  part 
of  the  work  was  costing  more  than  it  should,  the  engineer  in 
charge  had  kept  very  close  coat  at^ounta,  and  he  very  kindly 
explained  his  methods. 

The  timekeeper  on  this  work  had  two  books,  using  them  al- 
ternately. He  did  not  write  in  the  names  or  the  numbers  of  the 
men  before  leaving  the  afiice,  but  as  he  found  the  men  on  the 
work  be  jotted  their  numbers  or  names  one  below  the  other  just 
as  he  came  to  them,  starting  with  a  new  page  every  day.  The 
following  day  this  book  was  left  in  the  ofhee  and  the  clerical 
force  compared  the  timekeeper's  record  with  the  foreman's  re- 
ports. If  tliere  was  any  discrepancy  it  was  called  to  the  time- 
keeper's attention  and  he  looked  into  the  matter. 

From  these  records  the  office  force  made  up  a  daily  statement 
showing  the  labor  employed,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  amounts, 
and  the  nature  of  the  work.  Material  used  was  kept  account  of 
by  the  amounts  delivered  to  each  machine  or  foreman,  as  shown 
by  the  storekeeper'a  daily  report. 

From  these  reports  the  engineer  himself  made  up  the  distribu- 
tion. This,  however,  did  not  follow  any  definite  scheme  such  as 
the  schedule  employed  by  the  Construction  Service  Company,  but 
consisted  in  crediting  to  each  item,  such  as  grading,  surfacing, 
mixing  concrete,  shovel  No.  1,  etc.,  its  quota  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials used,  and  from  these  data  the  unit  costs  were  computed 
by  the  engineer,  so  that  no  one  else  has  access  to  them.  Super- 
intendence, insurance,  interest,  and  other  items  that  could  not 
be  charged  directly  to  any  one  operation  were  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  the  total  labor  cost  involved.  Superin- 
tendence had  been  found  to  be  about  6  to  6^%  of  the  labor  cost. 
The  cost  and  amount  of  coal,  oil,  and  cotton  waste  supplied 
to  any  machine  over  a  definite  period  was  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  working  days  and  by  the  number  of  yards  excavated  or 
hauled  to  find  the  unit  quantities  and  costs.  Depreciation  was 
not  considered  until  the  end  of  the  job.  With  the  exception  of 
the  foreman's  reports  and  the  daily  statement  of  the  time- 
keeper, no  printed  forms  were  need  for  this  work. 

The  general  plan  of  the  track  layout,  shown  in  Fig.  30  is  the 
ideal  arrangement  for  feeding  cars  to  a  shovel  as,  with  wide 
awake  signalmen  and  dinkey  engineers  and  plenty  of  cars,  there 
should  be  no  more  reason  for  losing  time  in  spotting  trains  than 
in  spotting  cars,  for  as  soon  as  a  train  is  loaded  and  pulls  out 
another  follows  right  into  Its  place,  and  by  loading  the  end  car 
first  no  time  need  be  lost.    VVith  the  exception  of  not  always 
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having  enougli  trains  on  hand,  this  is  what  would  happen  on  this 
work,  and  wlien  tile  trains  did  follow  one  another  verj  little 
time  was  lost.  This  arrangement  ia  particular];  suitable  when 
the  Dumber  of  moves  of  the  shovel  is  a  miahnum  for  then  the  idle 
time  of  the  dinkeys  would  be  »  minimum  alao. 


Fig,  30.    Track  Arrangement  Shovel  SOS.    Report  No.  e. 

The  total  "  run  around  "  was  7.300  ft,  «,600  ft.  and  0,300  ft., 
depending  upon  the  dump,  ae  indicated  in  the  sketch  (Fig.  3U). 
The  dinkej'B  weighed  IH  tons  each  and  the  cars  were  the  wiual 
4.17-j'd.  side  dump  cars.  These  cars  hold  about  3.6  tu.  yd,  when 
heaped  full.     No  method  of  breaking  was  provided  or  needed. 
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1,705 

I 

0 
0 
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Nnmber  cubic  yard*  i>«r  day  

Uonth                          Total  daya 

worlted          a 

XtS"?..:.:;:::::     S 

%  ==     1 

21.3a 

Total    8« 

IKM 

'  9hr.  days  during  Janiiarj,  Pebrnary  and  DeeBiaber. 

Steam  Shoiel  Work  in  CJoy.  Ciay  ia  more  susceptible  to  mois- 
ture  than  any  of  the  other  materialB  considt^red  in  tliia  volume. 
It  will  Btand  with  a  nearly  vertical  (ace  before  excavation  and 
can  be  dug  very  readily  when  fairly  dry.  When  Tather  wet  It 
is  sticky  and  offers  great  resistance  to  the  lifting;  motion  of  the 
bucket.  With  a  powerful  engine  this  is  of  no  great  disadvantage, 
since  the  resistance  is  smooth  and  does  not  rack  the  boom  and 
shipper  shaft.  In  the  pit,  however,  the  discomfort  attendant 
upon  working  in  this  wet  matorial  is  very  considerable.  To  han- 
dle it  wet  with  hand  shovels  is  laborious,  as  it  sticks  to  the  bowl 
of  the  shovel  and  tries  to  take  the  shovel  and  the  shoveler  with 
it  when  cast.  A  hole  or  two  punched  in  the  bowl  will  oftAU 
afford  much  relief  to  the  men.  This  material  containing  prac- 
tically nti  voids,  is  very  heavy,  and,  owing  to  ita  Btiffness,  a  large 
amount  in  comparison  with  Band  or  grave!  can  be  loaded  upon  a. 
car.     Ton  for  ton,  it  ia  economical  to  traneport  for  this  reason. 
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Id  wet  weather  it  is  apt  to  clinj;  like  flypaper  to  the  car  and 
dela;  the  di;inping  operation.  When  liandled  with  a  toothed 
dipper  it  is  liable  to  get  between  the  teeth  in  chunks  and  cling  to 
them  when  dumping  into  the  car,  eo  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
dipper  load  ia  released  for  each  swing.  This  is  very  irritating  to 
the  men  anil  expenaivc  to  the  management. 

Report  Xo.  >/.  Shovel  No.  111!),  Inspected  July  15,  lOOfi,  at 
Kent,  Ohio. . 

OBSERVATIONS 

Material.  Clay  mixed  with  san.l  with  occasional  sand  pockets. 
When  dry  could  be  handled  easily  Imt  when  wet  it  was  very 
gummy   and   stuck   in   dipp«r  badly.     Some  quicksand. 

Type  ol  fhovel   70  C  Bueynn 

8iu  o(  bucket   2(i  yd. 

Leuglh  of  Kt.ft  10  ht. 

CohI  aavO,    S  totu  in  10  hr. 

Woler   Ubed    3.0)0  rillons  in  10  hr. 

Boiler  iB  cleBn«d  anc«  a  Dionlli. 
N.ITOW  EBuge  3  iriilt.  6S  lb.  rail. 

Kind  and  sL-.B  of  car*  uued  K.  t  J.,  4-yd. 

Kind  ftnd  aiii'  ot  dinkey  Vulcan,  l«-tDn 

l^englh  or  haul   Kmx.  2.700  II..  mio.  2.000  ft. 

Mombec  of  traine  .!  —  U  can 

Cars  figure  4^  yd.  each  according  to  this  record  and  monthly 
eatimate  for  first  three  months. 

This  shovel  cut  into  right  ot  wa;  for  several  days  and  was 
then  turned  Into  borrow  pit.  The  preparatory  cost  of  cutting  into 
right  of  way  was  $400  and  to  cut  into  borrow  pit  £1,200  more. 
Shovel  was  delayed  from  May  Iflih  to  May  26th,  on  account  of 
right  of  way  dtlGculties.  Total  preparatory  costs  and  cost  of 
delay  were  said  to  be  $3,000. 
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ToM  coat  at  direct  labor  per  dty  140.71) 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.  (rt.)   a.gl 

Report  Ko.  12.  Shovel  No.  843,  Inspected  July  10,  ilHH),  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  shovel  whb  working  during  July  on  a  deep  cut  on  the  L.  S. 
i  M.  S.  cut-off  Bouth  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  line  runs 
through   Brooklyn. 

The  finished  cut  wen  to  be  for  a  four-track  line  and  the  bench 
on  which  the  ahovel  was  working  at  the  time  was  within  3  ft. 
of  finished  sub-grade.  On  the  south  aide  of  the  cut  the  evcava- 
tioD  was  to  grade  and  one  cut  more  was  needed  on  the  middle 
bench  to  finish  the  work.  The  remaining  3  ft.  to  the  eub-grade, 
on  the  north  side  was  to  be  taken  out  b;  hand. 

The  shoTel  was  to  go  through  the  cut  once  more  on  the  cen- 
ter line,  or  a  little  to  the  left  of  it,  so  as  to  take  the  7-ft.  heading 
to  grade,  and  aa  much  of  the  3-ft.  cut  on  the  north  aide  aa 
pOMlble. 

Fig.  40.    laical  Cross  Section. 

Material.  The  material  was  dry  clay  and  disintegrated  shale. 
When  the  dipper  was  run  into  the  bank  the  material  broke  up 
into  fine  flake  spalls  almost  like  small  shells,  and  as  it  was  per- 
fectly dry  it  could  be  handled  with  the  utmost  easel  When  the 
shovel  was  near  the  bank  after  moving  up,  the  dipper  could  pene- 
trate to  half  its  depth  by  inertia  alone  before  the  crowding  en- 
gine was  started,  thus  insuring  a  full  dipper  at  every  swing  even 
though  it  might  be  brought  but  half  way  up  by  the  hoisting  en- 
pne.  The  dipper  was  dumped  easily  and  was  completely  emptied 
at  each  dumping.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  heap  a  car,  ma- 
terial was  almost  sure  to  be  lost,  as  it  was  so  light  and  flaky 
and  BO  lacked  cohesion  that  it  would  run  over  the  side.  For  the 
same  reason  the  dipper  had  to  be  spotted  very  carefully  before 
it  was  dumped. 

In  Bpite  of  whatever  care  the  shovel  runner  exercised  in  dump- 
ing his  dipper  and  the  brakeman  in  spotting  hie  care,  the  track 
had  to  be  cleaned  after  each  train  pulled  out.    This,  of  course. 
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was  done  hj  the  pitmen,  and  often,  when  moving  np  occurred 
between  trame,  thej  were  able  to  get  the  track  clear  and  look 
after  iJieir  regular  duties  aa  well. 

When  moving  up  the  shovel,  a  2-in.  pipe  was  osed  to  swing 
the  jack  blocks  clear  of  the  ground  instead  of  the  ordinary  wooden 
pole.  This  pipe  was  held  in  a  bracket  attached  to  the  jack  arm 
and  had  a  collar  about  4  in.  from  its  end,  which  kept  the  chain 
that  suspended  the  jack  block  from  slipping  along  the  pipe.  Thia 
pipe  was  held  by  the  bracket  and  wa«  always  in  place,  there  be- 
ing little  danger  of  its  breaking  or  splitting,  as  is  oftra  the  case 
with  wooden  poles. 

The  average  haul  was  about  three  miles  over  very  rough  track- 
Three  standard  railroad  locomotives  were  need.  The  cars  were 
the  most  modem  type  of  Western  "  air  dumps  "  o(  12-yd.  capacity. 
They  were  built  in  two  siies,  there  being  40  care  with  bodies  18 
ft.  9  in.  long  and  five  cars  with  bodies  es  ft  in  length.  All  were 
double  truck,  two-side  dumps  with  wooden  bodies.  Trains  wer« 
composed  of  16  cars  each.  Ten  men  worked  on  the  dump.  The 
material  was  unloaded  on  one  side  over  a  bank  about  40  ft.  high. 
When  the  track  was  not  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  a  spreader 
was  used.  This  consisted  of  a  steel  scraper  plate  with  one  end. 
hinged  on  the  trucks  of  a  Hat  car  and  the  outer  end  supported 
by  a  line  from  a  block  on  the  floor  of  the  car.  The  spread  and 
depth  of  cut  could  be  regulated  by  one  man  on  the  car,  but  often 
the  operator  of  the  spreader  was  helped  by  the  brakeman  of  the 
train.     The  regular  dump  train  engine  was  used  in  operating  the  - 

OBSERVATIONS 
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Staodaid 


OMt  of  Direct  Labor  (Loadinf)  Per  Day 

'-'» 

t2i,sa 

Niinber  of  carkwdn  entTaMd  on  day  of  obHtrraUaii  W 

Cubic  yard!  loaded  on  day  of  obserraliaD.  90 1 1£  x  11.83  =  tOO 

^"^u"".""  '*£I?'°1SS"  .<*'*"<^„ti'«  "'■.^'i-  I**!**  p™ 

Cost  of  labor  per  day '     ilifl 

Number  of  en.  yd.  per  day  ■        1.S60 

Bejmrt  iVo.  13.  Shovel  No.  GflS,  Inspected  July  17,  1909,  at 
Kent,  Ohio. 

This  work  was  part  of  that  done  for  correction  of  line  on  the 
W,  A.  L.  E.  R.  R.,  near  Kent,  Ohio. 

Before  cutting  in,  this  shovel,  a  70-ton  Bucyrue,  was  moved 
1,800  ft.  The  shovel  crew,  18  men,  foreman  and  1  team  were  en- 
gaged  in  this  work  for  S  hr.,  Ht  a  total  cost  of  $34.00,  or  2.12  cL 
per  ft.  moved. 

Per  cent.      "" 

Aclual  working  3T,6 

Waiting  for  i^srg  21.> 

UoTing  ahovel   25.T 

Pulling  traek   13.6 

MucelfaneoUB  delays    1.2 

Total  time  under  observation,  J81  mia 100.0 

Coit  of  Direct  Idbor  (iMadingl  Per  Day  baiia 

RDDiier   working    t  &W 

Cranemao     ;,  3.00 

nreman     1.40 

C  pitmen   0,00 


n  dny  of  obserfation,  ISO  X  4  yd. 

>y  of  obiervatian 1»  i  4  =  TEC 

aenrFd.  the  cu.  yd.  loaded  per  10-hr. 


- 1.S8  ct.  per  co.  yd. 

1.  yd.  per  day  .        ],1B0 


Report  No.  16.  Shovel  No.  080,  Inspected  Aug.  28,  1900,  at 
Chicago,  111. 

This  shovel  of  the  70-ton  class  was  owned  hv  the  American 
Brick  Company,  and  was  at  one  of  their  yards,  about  16  miles 
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butatde  of  Chicago,  employed  in  digging  clay.  The  boom  arid 
dipper  handle  were  of  steel  and  the  boom  was  truss  shaped. 

Three-yard  narrow  gauge  cars  were  used,  which  could  be 
dumped  on  one  side  only. 

Tlie  arrangement  shown  on  the  sketch  and  photographs  worked 
satisfactorily,  since  with  four  ears  the  granulator  was  well  sup- 
plied with  material.  The  time  for  a  round  trip  was  obtained 
several   days   after   the  obaerrationB   were   made   on   the   shovel. 


The  shovel  was  then  located  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  so  that 
no  horses  were  necessary  and  only  one  car  was  used.  One  man 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plane  hooked  the  cable  to  the  cars.  He  also 
assisted  in  moving  forward. 


I  loBded   166 


i  (orwMd  2 


wu.  rt. 

eeigft. 


ring  shovel    

>t  bolto  on  bull  wheel  cn^ne 


Firing 

OLlIng 
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1  booker 


HotetiDg  engineer   

1  duntpin*!]   

Total  coat  o(  l»bor  per  d 
Cost  pec  day  per  cuble  y 


-     agiuK  loaded 
Swireint 


a»*Si''il  ■ 
SwSeiSg 

PsIHng    ..  ,      

Time  10  fill  ind  load  one  dipper- 


m^Iele  BWiD. 


MinimW       Ayi'rsge  ~     '^Biimum         No.  Oht. 
Seconds    ....  19  2a.S  31. E  U 

Report  f!o.  17.  Shovel  No.  424,  Inspected  Sept.  2,  1!>09,  at 
Riverdale;  IlL  , 

This  machine,  a  66-ton  shoTel,  was  n«w  when  the  brick  e<»n- 
panj  bought  it  and  had  been  used  by  them  ever  since  (about 
eight  jears)  to  dig  out  clay.  A  chain  was  used  for  hoisting,  liut 
the  swinging  waa  done  with  a  steel  cable.  The  cutting  edge  of 
the  dipper  vmft  a  solid  plate  extending  18  in.  l)eyond  the  lip  and 
riveted  to  the  latter,  being  rounded  otT  and  drawn  out  to  a  sharp 
edge  in  front.  The  face  against  which  the  shovel  worked  waa 
very  high  (26  ft.)  and  it  frequently  caved  in,  sometimes  falling 
upon  the  dipper,  causing  considerable  strain  on  the  dipper  handle 
and  crane  engine. 

The  clay  in  the  pit  was  very  heavy,  but  waa  not  blasted  before 
digging. 

The  engineer  did  his  own  firing  and  the  craneman  superin- 
tended the  moving  forward.  One  of  the  two  pitmen  saw  that  the 
track  was  not  obstructed,  threw  the  switch  for  the  cars,  the  other 
looked  after  the^ackg  and  the  pit. 

The  cars  were  all  provided  with  2-bp.  motors,  to  which  cur- 
rent at  12.S  volts  was  supplied  through  a  third  rail  in  the 
middle  of  the  tracks.  The  capacity  of  the  cars  was  3.12  cu.  yd., 
but  they  were  heaped  full.  They  dumped  on  one  side  only.  The 
top  of  each  ear  was  five  feet  above  the  track.  They  ilid  not  move 
very  fast,  but  their  motion  was  constant  and  the  service  was  sat- 
isfactory. The  steepest  grade  was  6%  against  the  empties,  but 
even  here  the  speed  was  noticeably  reduced,  so  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  care  of  such  low  horse-power  would  be  of  use  to  a 
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contractor  under  the  usual  eonditionB.  Seven  horae^power  c*ra 
were  tiled  on  tliig  track,  but  were  found  to  be  too  fast  and  easily 
became  derailed.  The  cars  were  run  by  one  man,  who  controlled 
awitcbee  located  at  about  the  fenter  of  the  system,  which  was 
divided  into  seven  circuits,  each  controlled  by  a  aingle-pole  knife 
switch, , so  that  the  operator  could  control  each  individual  car  at 
any  time  and  at  any  place  along  the  line.  At  the  end  of  each 
branch,  or  wliere  a  car  waa  switched  back  on  another  track,  the 
reverse  awitch  waa  thrown  by  an  automatic  contrivance,  which 
was  simply  a  small  steel  frame  with  a  beat  bar  that  knocked 
the  reverse  lever  up  as  the  car  passed  by.  At  the  end  of  the 
line,  where  the  cars  were  loaded,  one  of  the  pitmen  knocked 
down  the  lever  when  the  car  was  ready  to  start,  and  the  switch- 
man, seeing  this. done  fron;  his  shed,  closed  the  switch  for  that 
circuit.  When  the  cars  ran  out  to  the  shovel  the  switchman  had 
to  open  the  circuit  when  they  neared  the  end ;  then,  just  as  they 
struck  the  bumper,  which  was  part  of  an  old  hoisting  chain 
wrapped  around  one  rail,  the  pitman  placed  a  block  under  the 
wheels.  The  third  rail  runs  to  the  foot  of  the  incline,  where  a 
wire  cable  is  attached,  and  the  cars  were  drawn  up  by  an  eleC' 
trically  operated  hoi8tin<;  engine. 

All  the  BWitchea  worked  automatically  by  springs,  tiiere  being 
no  one  to  attend  to  the  cars  after  tliey  passed  the  switchman  and 
until  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  incline,  where  a  man  at- 
tached the  cable. 

There  are  two  granulators  in  the  mill,  but  only  one  was  in  use 
80  that  the  shovel  was  often  delayed  waiting  for  the  cars  to  he 
dumped  and  returned.  When  both  machines  were  run,  however, 
there  was  more  work  for  the  shovel,  and  a  fireman  was  furnished. 

Ground  up  brick  powder  was  used  on  the  rails  in  place  of  aand 
to  keep  the  shovel  wheels  from  slipping  when  moving  up. 


Weight   

Capmcilf  of  dipp*r  2M  cu.  id. 

Heigbt  of  dinkey  trielu  above  shovel  Uacki  15  ft. 

Number  of  cari  loiided  168 

OuLie  ysrdB  ficHTBted  (iilacc  msuurel  4T4 

Number  of  timei  moved  forward  3 

Pec  lent. 

Aotnsl    working    S'!' 

Wailing  for  cars   SJ-B 

Moylne  (hovel    f^ 

Idle 

Engineer    flring    " 

Aile  bo>  knocted  out  of  ear  13 

Tightening  jacks    *.l 

Miaeell»neouB  delBya  _  , 

Ciearing  track   t Jl   r 

Total  lime  under  obseryatlon.  175  mln IM.O 
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cableoiaa   .  ■  ■ 
holflUtifiD   w. 


Yavly  Bepur  Coat 


To   Ihia   must    be    added,    for   boiler   repkini, 

including  labor    WM 

Uiiimun  =  I31K 
Aiersge  -  198 
Minimum   =      18    Not  Inclndhig  boDer 

Report,  yo.  !».  Shovel  No.  617  at  Buhl.  Minn.,  is  of  interest 
in  that  it  reports  that  the  jack  blocks  for  this  ehovel  were  Bli([htly 
dllTerpnt  from  the  ordinarj  ones.  Mr.  Bntler  said  tliat  they  had 
been  tryioff  different  kinds  and  had  fonnd  that  pyramiding  Beveral 
thin  ones  waa  better  than  the  use  of  large  heavy  block*.  The 
ground  ^lock  in  thin  caHe  was  4  ft.  by  6  ft.,  eompOHed  of  3  layers  of 
2-in.  by  10-in.  atnlf.  The  top  and  bottom  members  run  the  6  ft. 
length  of  the  block.  The  next  biock  was  3  in.  hy  3  in.  by  4  in. 
thicker,  the  next  2  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  by  4  in.  and  the  top 
block  2  ft,  by  2  ft.  by  4  in.  The  jack  plate  rested  on  this  with  « 
basedbovt  1  ft.  square.    The  plate  was  free  from  both  block  and 

Extra  lai^  and  strong  teeth  are  necessary  in  this  mine  becanae 
of  the  nature  of  -the  digging.  Teeth  weighing  460  lb.  each  are 
used  and  these  are  often  bent  and  broken.  One  tooth  was  oh. 
served  which  had  been  bent  over  and  down  until  it  lay  against 
the  lip  of  the  dipper. 

■  Steam  Shovel  Work  in  Iron  Ore.  Very  unusual  efficiency  is 
ahown-  by  the  investigation  of  the  work  done  in  the  iron  ore 
regions  «f  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  There  seem  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  this:  I.  The  work  is  largely  in  the  natwre-ot, 
'  a  permanent  installation,  and  conseqaently  years  of  Htudy  on  one 
job  have  developed  an  efficiency  that  a  contractor  is  not  .likely  to 
attain  on  one  comparatively  short  piece  of  work  with  uniform 
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conditions,  or  on  many  jobs  with  varying  conditions;  2.  The  ma-' 
terial  is  generally  quite  uniform,  and  presents  montb  after  month 
and  year  after  year  fewer  new  and  strange  conditions  than  does 
the  average  run  of  rock  work,  therefore  the  problem  is  simpler; 
3.  It  appears  that  the  companies  operating  in  this  region  for  some 
reason  are  in  the  habit  of  studying  their  unit  costs  more  syste- 
matically than  the  average  contractor's  organization.  Study  of 
these  eosts  invariably  leads  to  more  economical  work,  wherever 
we  have  observed  them. 

The  notable  feature  in  ore  handling  is  its  great  density,  involv- 
ing a  much  ^'reater  amount  of  power  to  raise  a  cubic  yard,  than  in 
the  case  of  the  earths. 

The  shovel  ordinarily  employed  weighs  from  G5  to  00  tons, 
though  larger  ones  are  used,  and  will  handle  from  two  to  five 
tons  of  ore  at  each  swing  of  its  dipper. 

Many  of  the  companies  use  standard  gauge  equiptnent  entirely 
and  this  simplifies  their  work  immensely;  for  instance,  if  neces' 
aary,  the  loading  track  can  be  broken  behind  the  shovel  and  the 
shovel  moved  back  on  that  track  at  any  time.  Generally,  how- 
ever, a  standard  gSiUge  track  is  laid  keeping  within  40  «r  60  ft. 
of  it  and  when  the  shovel  has  finished  a  cut  it  backs  up  on  this 
track,  which  at  once  becomes  the  loading  track  for  the  next 
shovel  cut. 

In  the  stripping,  as  done  in  the  .Sellers'  Approach,  the  Leeth 
on  the  dipper  have  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a  week  and  this  is 
generally  done  every  Sunday.  It  sometimes  becomes  necesaary  to 
replace  a  single  tooth  or  perhaps  two  of  them  during  thi  week, 
hut  each  shovel  is  supposed  to  uee  4  teeth  per  week  and  this 
average  hotdt:  as  a  general  rule.  In  ore  the  teeth  are  supposed  to 
last  a  month.  They  arc  never  broken  and  seldom  lient  and  all 
wear  down  evenly.  They  wear  from  the  outeide  or  the  bottom, 
as  one  craneman  expressed  it,  and  so  keep  themselves  sharpened. 
They  are  allowed  to  wear  down  within  about  6  in.  of  the  lip 
and  the  short  blunt  teeth  thus  obtained  seem  to  make  no  difference 
in  the  digging. 

■  The  cars  used  for  earth  are  of  the  7-yd.  side-dump  type. 
For  ore  the  one  moat  commonly  used  is  the  100,000-lb.  pressed 
steel  hopper  oar. 

For  stripping,  the  shovel  crew  is  the  usual  organieation  with 
4  or  6  pitmen,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  number 
is  generally  4,  with  2  extra  men  to  clear  track.  These  two  men 
are  called  "  rock  men  "  and  are  used  in  the  pit  only  in  case  ot 
emergency.  When  loading  ore  the  pit  crew  is  always  4  and  the 
rock  men  may  number  as  many  as  8.  The  rock  gang  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ore  being  loaded.     If  the  ore  breaks 
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out  in  large  pieces  it  has  to  be  sledged,  and  If  taconite  occur  thiH 
must  be  removed.  On  No.  1083  there  were  6  rock  men  la  the  pit 
and  two  in  the  carg  tkrowing  out  rock  and  suspi clous- looking  ore. 
All  pieces  of  rock  or  taconite  too  large  to  lift  by  hand  and  too 
hard  to  break  are  thrown  by  the  ahovel  aa  far  Imck  as  possible 
and  left.  The  pieces  that  tlie  men  can  handle  are  thrown  down 
.near  the  loading  track  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  to  be  loaded  later. 

CLCTEIiilD-CLIFFS  IBDN  COXFjlNT. 
■Man.     BTMMSHOv.LairorlT.^^^ 


Fig.  42.    Report  Form  tor  Shovel  Work. 

This  loading  is  done  as  follows:  f^everal  dump  cars  are  left  at 
each  ahovel.  When  a  train  arrives  to  Iw  loaded  these  cars  are 
coupled  to  the  front  end  of  it  and  pushed  along  with  the  train. 
When  loaded,  the  train  spots  the  dump  oais  at  the  hIiovcI  and 
pulls  out,  leaving  them  there.  The  shovel  then  picks  up  what 
it  can  of  the  pile  of  rock  by  tlie  loading  track  and  what  it  can- 
not get  hold  of  readily  is  thrown  into  the  dipper  by  hand. 
This  is  then  dumped  into  the  cars.  Wlien  the  iie.\t  ore  train  ar- 
rives it  simply  pusheti  Ihc  dump  cars  out  of  the  way,  toadu  an. I 
.again  spots  the  cars  and  pulls  out.     When  rock  is  loaded  into  the 
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c*rs  with  the  ore  there  is  Bometimes  a  slight  dela.y  when  the  two 
workmen  on  the  rara  jump  down  to  pick  it  out.  If  there  ie  much 
of  it,  or  if  it  has  to  be  sledged,  the  loading  must  be  stopped 
while  the  men  dniRh  tlieir  work  and  get  out  of  the  way.  In 
such  cases  the  full  dipper  is  lield  just  clear  of  the  car,  while  the- 
men  move  aeide,  innnediatelj  aft«r  whiclt  tjle  swing  ia  completed. 
This  delay  does  not  amount  to  much  for  each  swing,  since  it  ia 
only  a  few  seconds  long,  but  if  much  rock  should  be  loaded  with 
the  ore  the  delay  might  amount  to  several  dippers  full  per  day. 

Work  is  seldom  Stopped  by  rain  and  it  may  be  said  that  during 
the  shipping  season  the  loading  of  ore  is  never  interrupted  be- 
cause of  the  weather. 

Report  So.  24.  Shovel  1 127,  Inspected  Sept.  10  and  11,  1609,  at 
Iron  wood,  Mich. 

Slateritil.  This  shovel,  a  70C,  was' engaged  in  hematite  Iron 
ore  stock  pile  work.  The  function  of  the  so-called  "  stock  pile  " 
is  to  keep  the  mine  running  at  its  full  capacity  the  year  round. 

Qenerat  Condiliotu.     During  the  navigation   season  the  mined ' 
ore  is  brought  up  in  skips  from  Ijelow,  and  dumped  into  the  two 
pockets   and    thence    into    the    ore    cars.     The    loaded    cars    are 
then  hauled   to  the   docks   and   dumped   into   the   pockets   there. 
From  here  it  runs  by  gravity  into  the  ore  vessela. 

When  navigation  cIosph  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ship  ore, 
work  is  begun  on  the  stock  pile.  The  principle  of  construction  is 
much  like  that  oE  an  immentie  fill  on  railroad  woik.  The  ore  ia 
mined  and  brought  up  in  skipa  and  dumped  into  the  pucketa  aa 
usual.  From  here  it  is  dropped  into  cars,  which  are  run  out 
upon  the  trestle  work  and  dumped.  Usually  planking  is  laid'  on 
the  ground  to  receive  the  ore.  Stock  piles,  of  colrrse,  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  output  of  the  mine.  This  one  was  exceptionally 
large,  being  some  000  ft.  in  length  and  almost  30  ft.  high.  An 
important  feature  of  a  large  stock  pile  is  that  it  permits  the  use 
of  a  long  train  and  materially  reduces  the  lost  time  due  to  switch- 
ing. The  ore  thus  stored  in  winter  is  loaded  into  ears  during  the 
navigation  season  by  steam  shovels. 

OBBEBVATIONS 

Type  shovel  ^ Buciri"  TOloo 

BiH  0*  bucket  i%  jd„  t.Zl  tana  sveragB 

Ltngth  of  iblfl JO  lit. 

OosTuBed  About  21i  tona  in  10  hr. 

Oil  DHd  Bluk,  f).K  nllDU:  cjUnder,  0.89 

(■lion;  eniine,  0.«6  gallon,  in  10  hr. 

Water  ueed  4,500  eallonB  in  10  hr.   . 

Boiler  cleaned  od«  In  (our  weeki,  on  Sandsy. 

Kind  of  track  45-lb.,  atandard  uuse 

American   Cor   and   Foundry   Co.  iteel  ore  can,   capaci^  W 

Kind  tod  alu  of  dinkej:    Fairlr  haavr  iwileh  eDgine  it  aa«d. 
One  engins  lor  spotting. 
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DEDUCnOMS  FBOU  OFFICE  BEOOBD  OF  SHOVEL 

Ko.  dsfB  worked  IS 

Totil  Una  output    SS.GSO 

Tom  pBT  d«y  3,024 

No.  tone  per  dipper  4.81 

No.  dippers  per  c«r  11 

ATemge  No.  of  cui  o(  IT  loaa  loaded  per  day  63.4 


Moving  sliovel    

MiBcelbnpous   detaye    

Total  time  un4er  ^uenaUon,  GOO  min 

Cost  of  Direct  Labor   (IioadiDg)  per  Day 


Standu'd 
bitiiis 


■  Tons  excBTiled  per  day   (averaKO  23  daya),  3,024.    Two  tonl 
per  yard,  l.Ai  co.  yd.  per  day. 
Ooat  of  labor  per  day,  ^20.00. 

Ooft  of  labor  per  day,  per  cu.  yd.  (load  only) =  1,32  ct. 

per  ea.  yd.  1,&U 

NEWPORT  MINING  COMPANY. 


Pig.  43,     Report  Form  for  Shovel' Wol'k.'-'-'^^*^?!'^ 
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Report  Tio.  3^.  Shovel  No.  1097,  InBp«cted  July  28  and  28, 
1001>,  near  Johnaonburg,  N.  J.  The  shovel  waa  working  in  shale 
and  limestone  on  Section  No.  5  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  cut-off. 

OBSERVATIONS  —  GENERAL 

W«i(#t 70  Mm 

Oapaclt;  at  dipper  '^i^  cu.  yd. 

CapMity  of  wra,  w«ter  mensute  4.00  en.  yd. 

Number  of  care  in  train  «  Uld  10 

Length  of  haul 7,60*  ft. 

Lenpli  of  ruDsroand,  let  day,  a.37  mi1i»:  2nd  day,  3i$  milw 
Weight  of  dinkeya  IB  luni 


Oauce  of  dinkey  track 
Number  of  trains  .... 


e  trains  for  grades)    Yes. 

aieliDi  to  dumu   18.8  min. 

kvelingfrom  dump  to  Bbovel  17.7  min. 


OBSERVATIONS  —  FIRST  DAT 

Number  of  can  loaded  IM 

Cubic  yarde,  place  measure  l.oes  yd. 

Total  diBlance  moved  forward  during  day  TiM  (1. 

Average  time  for  one  mote  6.6  min. 

Average  diEta nee  moved  focvard  eaeb  lime   SU  II. 


Area  of  action 


'  accidental  delaye  . . 


irage  height  of  face  fft  ft. 


^tt'n(*MH^. 
Waiting  lor  can 
Uorlng  Bhovel  . 
UlaeelTaaeoDs  de 
Clearing  away 


[  banic    

±-iaciDg  car  on  track   

Total  time  under  olHerration,  618  min. 


:t  Labor  (Loading)  per  Day  baaia 
I  6.00 


|23,00 


Cubic  yards  loaded  on  first  day  of  obiervalion  l,i 

Based  on  the  above  performance  the  cu.  yd.  loaded  per  d 

fiOO 
dI  10  tr.  ^  1,065  X  —  =  1.236 

SIS 
Coat  of  direct  labor  per  day        123.00 

. = =  l.H  ct.  nor  en.  yd. 

Number  of  cu.  yd.  per  day  1.23G 
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BoDDer  for  1 59  daya  @  15 

"      ""iB  dsyg  ®  t3.S0  .. 


UD  (or  1.B8  dsys   Igl  li.40  E.Sl 

borera  for  17(4  hr.  @  (0.16  3S.T6 


SbiftiDg  trick 

ID  Uboren  for  ITK  dnys  O  tO.lB  . 

Tearing  down  I'resll* 
«  Isborere  for  Shi  hr.  >4  tO.ie  .... 


TdUl  cMt  to  mora  tack %U»M 

il  diitonce  moved   m  ft. 

_„-J  ti'  ■      ■■  ■ 

.   Totsl  li 


ToW  lime  actuilly  moiinc  1  dg 


r  ol  men  employed  .. 

CmI  per  fl,  moied  

Cost  p*r  ft.  |»et  man 


OABB  LOADED  DHBINQ  BIX  llONTHS 

Total  for  monUi  Daily  BTerafo 

rebruary,  1909   4.33S  183 

Uarch     K,2M  202 

AprU    6.09«  IM 

Ufty      «,24l  260 

Juno    B.622  21S 

July,  1  to  24  inc 3,216  15£ 

HAULING  BEOORDS  —  DINKEY  TBAIN8 

Minimum  rale  in  ft.  per  min -tnA 

llulmlim      '.'.■.V.V.V.'.'.V,'.'.V,'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.«p.l 

Mlniuniiii  time  tor  trip  45  min. 

Averare        "       "'       "       fll.l  min. 

Haiimom »5  min. 

Report  No.  .15.  Shovel  No.  705,  Inspected  Aug,  10,  1909,  near 
Columbia,  N.  J. 

The  cars  were  built  by  the"  Western  Wheel  Scraper  Company. 
Some  of  them  dumped  on  both  Bides  and  some  on  one  side  only. 
They  measured  110  x  83  x  IB  in.  and  were  5  ft.  6  in.  above  their 
tracks.  When  loaded  with  stone  they  averaged  about  2^  yd. 
Three  18-ton  Vulcan  dinkeys  were  used  at  each  shovel,  with  an 
extra  one  which  during  inspection  held  trains  back  in  descending 
a  Bt«ep  grade  ending  in  a  sharp  curve.     In  order  to  dump  from 
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the  tr^Btle  it  was  necessary  for  ttie  dinkey  to  run  around  the 
train,  as  they  always  pulled,  instead  of  pushing,  the  cars  when 
running  loaded.  Tlii>i  look  from'  two  to  thre«  minutet!.  Then, 
after  dumping,  it  was  necessary  for  the  dinkey  to  swilfh  liaek 
again,  but  as  this  was  a  flying  switi'h  very  little  time  was  lost. 
Under  the  observed  conditions  it  was  necessary  for  the  dinkey 
to  uncouple  while  the  car  next  to  it  was  loaded.  The  reason  for 
such  an  arrangenient  appears  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  cars  ride 
better  when  being  hauled  than  when  pushed,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  should  he  remarked  that  the  number  of  derailed  cars  was 
very  small.  The  dinkeys  maintained  a  steady  pace  that  was  not 
as  fast  as  on  some  other  jobs,  but  which  made  better  time  in  the 
end  because  the  cliances  for  a  ear  to  jump  were  diminished. 

BATE  OP  MOVING  TRAINS 

PbUncB 13.800  «. 

Running  time    IS  mio. 

RbIb  610  (t.  per.  min.   . 

Dels/a HW  min. 

Tolal  lime  (or  round  Hip  MM  mju. 

>  [rum  Siding  SUndmrd 


(a  Work 
■.  @  -- 


Fireman.  40  h 
WsUbmsn,  40 
Firramn,  40  hi 
Luborere,  745 


14.40 


Tesn.-™;    M  ht           ».»  

RATE  OP  MO'JING  TRAINS 
(Shed  3B0,  Report  No.  41) 

d  trip  . 

Hints  on  Steam  Shovel  Work.  The  following  are  taken  from 
the  many  suggestions  on  Steam  Shovel  work  given  in  the  Hand- 
book on  that  subject  which  is  published  by  the  Bucyrus  Co. 

Handling  Trench  Sheeting  Under  a  Bhovel.  Report  No.  0  re- 
lates to  a  70-ton  shovel  used  in  digging  a  sewer  trench. 

It  was  new  and  of  the  latest  design.  Its  distinguishing  features 
were  the  location  of  the  operating  levers,  those  being  placed  about 
5  ft.  outside  the  shovel  housing;  the  long  dipper  handle;  and 
the  support  upon  which  the  shovel  rested.  The  operating  levers 
were  placed  outside  of  the  shovel  house  so  that  the  operator  might 
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have  an  unobBtmcted  view  of  the  bottom  of  tlie  trench.  The 
dipper  handle  was  54  ft.  long  so  that  it  could  reach  into  the 
deep  trench  which  was  26  x  16  ft.  Both  it  and  the  boom  were  of 
wood  and  were  steel  plated. 

The  Bhovel  crew  coneiBted  of  engineer,  craneman,  tireman  and 
eeveu  rollennen.  There  were  also  employed  six  trimmers,  six 
bracers  and  one  foreman  following  the  digging. 

To  move  the  shovel  backward  or  forward,  a  cable,  hauled  on  by 
the  main  engines,  was  led  out  to  a  "  dead  man."  By  actual  tim- 
ing the  shovel  wae  moved  bade  416  ft.  In  3^  hr. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  observuig  this  shovel.  On  the  first  day 
the  top  soil  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  was  removed  and  on  the  Bcoond 
day  the  remaining  depth  of  26  ft.  was  taken  out.  As  the  Bhovel 
excavated  the  trimmers  followed  it,  trimming  down  the  sidea  for 


Big.  44.    Method  of  Bracing  Trench. 

the  bracetB  Who  followed  with  the  sheeting.  Two  I-beama  about 
no  ft.  long  are  placed  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  so  that  when  the 
next  bench  h  taken  out  and  it  is  necessary  .to  draw  the  braces  the 
I-heame  hold  the  aheeting  and  the  shovel  works  between  the  jack 
screws.  W'hen  the  shovel  moves  forward  the  jack  screws  are 
slightly  loosened  and  the  l-beama'are  attached  to  the  shovel  and 
hauled  forward  with  it,  the  wooden  bracing  being  placed  behind 
the  I-b«amB.     This  being  a  new  shovel  there  bad  been  no  repaire. 

Handling  Shovel  Track,  on  Stook  Pile  Work.  The  stock  piles 
are  built  to  coneiderable  height  end  are  apt  to  cave  in  and  cauae 
trouble  when  undercut  by  the  shovel. 

In  view  of  this  fact  the  method  of  keeping  a  continuoaa  track 
behind  the  shovel  wae  used  on  shovel  1074,  report  No.  27,  so  that 
it  could  move  back  at  a  moment's  notice.  This  was  done  by  hav- 
ing enough  extra  6-ft.  sections  of  rail  which  could  be  left  behind 
in  place  until  the  shovel  had  moved  forward  far  enough  for  a  n^' 
ular  full  length  rail  section  to  t>e  put  in  by  the  track  gang. 
When  the  shovel  became  buried,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  clear 
the  jacks,  the  next  to  move  Itack,  and  the  last  to  shovel  up  the 
falleh  material  and  then  move  ahead  until  anotber  slide  occurred. 
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For  Bhovel  1063,  report  no.  28.  Both  the  Bkovel  and  loading 
track  were  etandard  gauge,  laid  with  BtandaTd  tiea  and  60  or 
60'lb.  rails.  The  shovel  was  moved  forward  on  6-ft.  Bectiona 
with  the  usual  plate  connections  and  bridles,  but  as  soon  as  it 
had  moved  about  flftj  feet,  a  standard  track,  which  wa«  laid  In 
the  rear  of  the  shoTel,  was  extended  for  a.  rail  length  and  was  bo 
carried  along  directly  behind  the  shovel.  When  the  shoVel  was 
ready  to  move  back  this  track  was  connected  with  the  shovel  track 
end  the  shovel  hod  a  continuous  standard  track  to  move  on. 
This  track  then  became  the  loading  track  for  the  next  cut,  and 
that  previously  used  as  a  loading  track  was  torn  up. 

In  one  case  in  order  to  cut  in  more  rapidly  than  is  poasible 
with  the  ordinary  6-ft.  rail  sections,  small  1-ft.  sections  were  used 
between  the  5-ft.  rail  sections  to  make  the  shovel  track  more 
flexible. 

Taking  Down  Boom  and  Dipper.  Shovel  No.  700  was  being 
dismantled  preparatory  to  taking  boom  and  dipper  into  the  shop. 
The  process  is  as  follows;  An  empty  dat  car  is  placed  on  the 
track  directly  ahead  of  the  shovel.  The  dipper  is  then  thrust 
out  as  far  as  possible  by  the  crane  engine  and  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  far  end  of  the  flat  car  and  on  the  left  hand  side.  The  hoisting 
chain  is  then  slackened  and  the  bight  pulled  down  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  dipper  handle.  A  stout  rod  is  then  thrust  in  be- 
tween this  bight  and  the  underside  of  the  dipper  handle  near 
its  upper  end.  After  disengaging  dipper  handle  from  the  rack 
pinions,  it  is  slowly  lowered  to  the  dat  car  by  paying  out  the 
hoisting  chain.  The  hoisting  chain  is  then  released  from  the 
padlock  and  wound  up  on  the  drum.  The  end  of  the  boiattng 
chain  is  then  pulled  out  and  passed  over  a  pulley  suspended  from 
the  A  frame ;  thence  up  the  boom  and  around  a  sheave  at  its  top 
and  thence  back  to  the  top  of  the  A  frame  to  one  1^  of  which 
it  is  securely  fastened.  The  boom  is  then  raised  slightly  by  the 
hoisting  engines  until  the  strain  is  removed  from  the  tie  rods 
which  connect  the  upper  end  of  the  boom  and  the  top  of  the  A 
frame.  These  tie  rods  are  now  uncoupled  from  the  top  of  the 
A  frame  and  gradually  eased  down  onto  the  car.  The  method 
used  for  thus  lowering  the  tie  rods  is  as  follows:  A  stick  of 
round  timber  some  4  in.  in  diameter  and  i  ft.  long,  to  which  a 
pulley  is  lashed,  is  jammed  into  the  head  of  the  A  frame. 
Through  this  block  a  rope  passes  from  below  and  is  secured 
\a  the  upper  end  of  the  tie  rods,  one  at  a  time.  A  workman  holds 
the  lower  end  of  the  rope,  and  bo  the  tie  rods  are  let  down 
gently. 

The  boom  itself  is  now  supported  only  by  the  hoisting  chain 
and  this  is  now  slacked  away  until  boom  rests  on  the  right  hand 
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■ide  of  the  flftt  car.  The  hoisting  chain  is  then  disengaged  and 
wound  up  on  the  druDi.  The  shovel  then  backs  up  a  little,  thereby 
removing  the  lower  end  of  the  boom  from  its  socket.  A  timber 
is  then  placed  between  the  front  of  the  shovel  proper  and  the 
end  of  the  boom  and  the  shovel  moved  forward  until  the  boom 
IB  pushed  over  the  flat  car  far  enough  to  be  clear  of  the  end. 
The  on);  thing  remaining  to  be  done  is  to  take  down  the  block 
suspended  from  the  top  of  the  A  frame  and  place  it  on  the  car 
with  the  boom  and  dipper. 

At  one  job  examined,  report  No.  30,  the  contractor  had  three 
machines  of  exactly  the  same  type  which  enabled  him  to  keep 
a  large  number  of  spare  parts  on  hand.  These  machines  had 
jacks  that  could  be  swung  toward  the  shovel  so  that  in  passing 


Fig.   46.     View   Showing  Device   tor  Turning   Cars. 

narrow  places  it  was  only  necessary  to  loosen  the  brace  and  swing 
the  jacks  to  one  side.     This  feature  proved  to  be  a  great  help. 

The  method  employed  here  was  similar  to  that  at  Shovel  No. 
893  (see  report  No.  6)  and  consisted  in  laying  standard  length 
rails  for  a  considerable  distance  preparatory  to  moving.  When 
the  inspectors  arrived  the  rails  had  all  been  laid  and  had  been 
run  into  the  dinkey  tracks,  which  had  been  widened  to  a  standard 
gauge  for  a  distance  of  about  500  ft.  This  was  done  by  simply 
taking  the  outside  spikes  out  of  one  rail  and  shifting  it  over, 
leaving  in  the  inside  npikcs  to  be  used  when  the  track  should 
he  shifted  back  again  to  narrow  gauge. 

At  another  shovel  visited,  report  No.  31,  a  registering  clock  was 
used  to  keep  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  of  the  men. 
Prom  these  cards  the  payroll  was  made  up,  and  to  save  time  the 
extensions  were  made  weekly  on  the  cards  themselves.  The  time- 
keeper went  over  the  job  during  the  day  to  check  up  the  men. 
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Another  shovel  was  lltted  with  a  small  air  compre^mr  and  t&ak. 
The  compressor  wae  located  in  the  rear  left-h&nd  corner  ot  the 
shovel  and  took  up  a  space  abo..t  8   ft.  high  by   1   ft.  in  diam- 

Moving  Shovels.  The  method  employed  tor  moving  shovels 
101)6  and  1097  yiaa  somewhat  dilTerent  from  others  that  had  been 
observed.  Two  horses  and  sixteen  men  were  used,  eight  lengths 
of  30-ft.  60-lb.  rail  and  about  one  hundred  ties,  besides  bridles, 
spikes,  etc.  The  shovel  was  moved  back  two  rail  lengths  at  a 
time,  the  forward  rails  and  t'lea  being  taken  up  and  hauled  by 
the  horses  to  the  rear,  where  the  laborers  lifted  them  into  place. 


Fig.  46.    Form  for  Reporting  Steam  Shovel  Work. 

Two  men  atayeS  in  front  to  unbolt  as  soon  as  the  shovels  moved 
hack,  two  others  took  up  the  ties  an  the  bonses  liaulcd  away 
the  rails.  One  man  was  required  to  follow  the  chain  used  for 
hauling  the  ties  to  see  that  it  did  not  get  caught  in  an  obstruc- 
tion, it  being  apparently  too  heavy  to  throw  over  a  horse's  back. 
Four  men  were  kept  in  the  rear  to  lay  the  ties  as  they  came 
in,  ajid  the  remaining  men  went  where  instructed.  Eight  men 
were  required  to  lift  eaeh  rail  into  place.  The  bridles  were  car- 
ried forward  by  the  men,  or  else  laid  among  the  tics  that  the 
horse  drew.  There  were  enough  extra  tics  to  support  the  first 
rails  that  were  brought,  and  these  were  laid  while  the  shovel  was 
moving,  so  that  there  was  no  delay  when  the  rails  were  taken  up. 
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Standud 

Co»l  of  Moving  B»ck  basis 

Runner  tor  l.Sn  dave  @  tS  I  «.25 

Craneman  lor  1.^  days  6r  |3.«0  4^ 

yiteman  tor  l.aS  d»™  (i  !!.«  3.00 

14  laborers  for  13V4  ht.  fti   W-IB  M.35 

2  diivere  for  134  br.  @  tO.lS  4^5 

2  borsBB  for  1.11  dan  @  fl.W  3.«9 

4  pipe  ficiCT*  for  1,25  days  @   t^  IB.OO 

Goal,  a  lona,   @  »S.M  T.OO 

Oil  and  waste  1^ 

Shifting  track: 

5  UbonrB  (or  13%  hr.  @  (O.IS  tO.ll 

9  llborerg  for  11  hr.  @  (O.IS  14,86 


ii  movebai^k  t».31 

moted   : L063  «. 


ToUl  nun 


■  Include!  «hiftinc  track;  one  hone  taken  as  «qai«alent  ot- 

Throtcing  Track.  At  shovel  1106,  report  No.  43,  the  throwinR 
of  the  loading  track  was  ver^  difRcult  liecauBe  of  the  roughness 
of  the  material  whi<^  wan  left  in  the  shovel  pit  and  beoMuee 
of  the  larj^  num1>er  of  boulder h  which  the  shovel  could  not 
handle.  Much  delay  was  caused  on  account  of  having  to  break 
up  boulders  to  permit  of  lifting  full  sections  of  track  over  them, 
and  considerable  time  was  lost  for  both  track  gang  and  shovel 


Fig.  47.  Arrangement  of  Plates  for  Holding  Hail- 
crew  by  blasting.  The  blast  itself  took  no  longer  than  usual,  but 
because  or  the  uneven  character  of  the  material  the  charge  could 
,not  always  be  properly  regulated,  with  the  result  that  very  often 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  track  and  to  the  shovel  by 
flying  material.  The  track  foreman  said  that  with  a  crew  of 
twenty  men  it  would  take  2  hours'  continuous  work  to  throw 
800  ft,  of  tratk.  Most  of  the  track  had  been  thrown  before  the 
shovel  moved  back.  When  the  shovel  did  move  back  over  this 
part  the  rails  were  placed  over  the  track  which  had  been  thrown. 
Moving  back  was  also  interrupted,  due  to  blasts.  The  foreman 
snid  that  with  an  avera;^  force  of  twenty-two  men  the  shovel 
could  be  moved  back  the  800  ft.  in  4  hours'  continuous  work. 
Regular  si^e  of  tie  fl  in.  x  R  in.  were  used  under  this  shovel  but 
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to  each  G-ft.  length  of  mil  there  was  one  8x  lO-b.  tie.'  On  this 
tie  plates  were  fastened,  at  the  proper  dietMnce  from  each  end, 
each  with  two  angles  attached. 

Upon  moving  up  each  time  the  9-it.  rail  section  could  be  readil; 
slipped  into  the  groove,  as  shown  in  sketch,  and  pins  slipped  into 
holes  to  secure  it. 

DireclionB  for  Moving  Shovel.  In  order  to  sfstematize  the 
Tarioua  operations  in  moving  a  Bteam  ^ovel  and  thus  rediic« 
the  cost  to  a  minimum,  the  order  in  which  these  moTements  should 
be  made  is  given. 


Fig.  48.    Diagram  of  Shovel  and  Track. 
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Cost  of  Moving   Steam   ShOMls.     In   Engineeritig   JTeuw,   May 
21,   1II03,  the  author  published  data  on  the  cost  of  constructing 
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part  of  tie  P.,  C.  &  W.  H.  R.  in  a  mouatainous  portion  of  Ohio, 
The  cost  of  moving  large  and  email   steani  ehovele  was  as  fol- 

A  66-t«n  BucyruH  shovel  wa«  moved  a  distance  of  1^  miles. 
One  mile  was  over  a  rough  road  and  one-half  mile  across  a  field 
having  a  slope  of  15°.  The  work  occupied  8  days,  and  coat 
as  follows: 

Steam  shovel  crew  tl«0 


Total  ■!  (no  per  mile  Ml« 

This  same  shovel  was  also  moved  0  miles  in  30  days,  and  a^in 
yt  mile  down  one  hill,  across  a  vall^  to  another  hill  in  23  days, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $iO  per  daj. 

A  3%-ton  Vulcan  traction  shovel  was  moved  over  IS  miles  of 
roagh  road,  the  last  mile  being  up  a  st«ep  hill  and  over  field. 
The  time  occupied  was  IS  days,  and  the  cost  about  $36  per  day 
and  $36  per  mile. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Montague,  in  Engineering  and  Contract' 
tnfl,  Apr.  23,  1913,  a  70-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel  was  moved 
24.2  miles  in  S  days  over  country  roads  and  fields  during  March 
when  the  average  temperature  was  10°  F.  The  regular  wheels 
of  the  machine  were  removed  and  replaced  with  trucks  of  the 
ordinary  house-moving  type,  conaisting  of  three  units  of  four 
wheels,  each  mounted  on  false  bolsters.  The  shovel  was  drawn 
by  a  32.hp.  steam  tractor  and  a  25.hp.  traetor,  with  a  5-ton 
motor  truck  to  help  out  on  the  starts. 

Many  deep  ravines  and  sharp  turns  were  encountered  but  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  except  from  the  scarcity  of  water. 
Only  4  laborers  were  employed.     The  cost  of  moving  was  $4S  per 

Victor  Windett  in  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, Jan.  7,  1911,  gives  the  following:  The  cost  of  moving  a 
shovel  under  its  own  steam  on  rails  from  a  railroad-siding  to  the 
site  of  the  work  in  Chicago,  for  a  haul  of  something  over  a  mile, 
was  at  the  rate  of  8.S  ct.  per  lin.  ft. 

In  New  Orleans  a  25-ton  shovel  was  moved  13,000  ft.  at  the  rate 
of  2S0  ft.  per  hr.    The  work  required  5  days'  time,  as  follows: 

KemovSng  »nd  reaeMing  crane 1100 

LaboT^  teams,  coal  and  water  ITS 

CnUluK  electric  wires  and  geDerai  eipeoaa  T£ 

Totd   iM'v*^ 

Cost  per  lin.  ft.  to  move  E.B  ct. 
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A  team  waa  used  to  drag  ahead  tbe  pieces  of  track  over  which 
the  shovel  had  moved. 

Coit  of  MoTins  a  Bhovel  by  Kotor  Tracking.  Everett  N. 
Bryan  in  Engineering  Record,  June  IT,  1916,  gives  the  following 
record  of  cost  of  moving  a  60-ton  Marion  shovel  32  mitee,  from 
La  Orange  to  Modesto,  Calif.  The  entire  time  wag  61  days,  using 
a  small  crew  of  men.  This  time  could  have  ireen  cut  in  half  with 
a  larger  crew.  Before  moving,  the  ehovel  stood  in  a  pit  50  ft. 
deep.  A  road  750  ft.  long  had  to  be  graded  out  of  the  pit,  200  ft. 
of  which  was  up  an  18%  grade.  The  shovel  pulled  up  this  grade 
with  its  own  power  using  a  wire  rope  tackle.  Then  it  was  dis- 
mantled and  hauled  in  nine  loads  by  a  S-ton  motor  truck  aeing 
a  trailer. 

The  heaviest  of  load  wag  lO.S  tons,  conaiating  of  the  main 
frame  with  decking  attached,  10  x  35  ft. 

The  cost  was  as  tollowB; 


Dnlo»dIng  asa 

UoviDg  thovd 

t   f    -t 

m:xvs'. 

301)  ».,  acrou  bridge  

m.is 

t   703.09 


The  items  of  loading  and  unloading  assistance  relate  to  wages 
paid  to  others  than  the  motor  truck  driver  and  his  helper  while 
loading  and  unloading. 

The  item  of  moving  across  a  bridge  relates  to  hauling  some  of 
the  heavy  parts  on  wagons  by  cable  across  a  light  bridge. 

Cost  of  Railway  Work.  Engineering  and  Contracling,  May  30, 
1005,  gives  the  following: 

In  1896  considerable  steam  shovel  work  was  done  by  the  Ann 
Arbor  H.  R.  in  the  betterment  of  its  grade  and  line. 

Tlie  railroad  was  a  single  track  line  upon  which  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  keep  lioth  freight  and  passenger  trains  moving  without 
delay,  and  some  of  the  work  was  made  more  expeoaive  by  the  fact 
that  from  IS  to  28  trains  per  day  had  to  be  contended  with. 
A  portion  of  the  work  was  ballasting,  the  haul  from  the  gravel 
pits  ranging  from  10  to  60  miles.     On  grade  reductions,  the  haul 
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ranged  from  one  to  four  miles.  The  eteom  ehovela  used  were 
track  BhoveU,  with  m  cu.  yd.  dipper.  Shovels  Nob.  1  and  2  were 
the  Bueyrut  steam  shovels,  ftnd  were  oew;  shovels  Nos.  3  and  i 
were  Marion  steam  shovels.  The  cost  figures  cover  the  cost  of  the 
loading,  transporting,  unloading  of  material  and  placing  it  under 
the  track,  but  make  no  allowance  for  rental  of  plant,  locomotive 
or  ears,  or  per  cent,  for  deterioration  of  plant. 

The  rates  of  labor  the  season  of  1895  were  about  as  follows; 
Laborers,  91.15  per  day;  track  foremen,  S66  per  month;  work 
train  conductor,  $0.25  per  hr.;  brakeman,  $0.17^  per  hr.;  shovel 
enginemen,  $100  per  month  and  ^  ct.  per  yd.  bonus  on  all  material 
moved  above  a  750  yd.  per  day  average. 

In  sand  the  cost  ranged  from  7  to  17  ct.  per  eu.  yd.,  the  average 
being  about  10  ct.  In  clay  the. range  was  10  to  IS  ct.,  the  aver- 
age being  14  ct. 

Cort  of  Eallvay  Qrading.  In  Engineering  Nana,  Dec.  31,  1903, 
D.  J.  Hauer  gives  some  data  on  steam  shovel  work,  a.  portion  of 
which  we  have  abetracted. 

The  work  was  during  November,  1901,  and  was  the  liest  done  in 
1^  yeara  by  three  shovels  in  North  Ckrolina.  These  shovels 
were  employed  in  regtading  a  railroad  track  {see  Fig.  49),  the 
cut  b«ng  1,200  ft.  lon^v  The  earth  to  the  right  of  the  old -track 
was  first  excavated  to  the  grade  of  that  track,  the  shovel  loading 


Pig,  49.     Cross-Section  of  Railway  Cutting. 


into  cars  on  the  old  track.  The  solid  rock  made  progress  slow, 
29,800  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and  1,200  cu.  yd.  of  rock  being  excavated 
between  Sept.  5  and  Oct.  31,  working  day  shifts  only,  except 
during  the  last  week  when  two  night  ahifts  were  worked.  During 
November,  day  and  night  shifts  of  12  hr.  each  were  worked,  the 
shovel  excavating  at  the  left  of  the  main  track  and  using  the  old 
track  as  a  loading  track.  " 

The  material  could  be  classed  as  average  earth,  being  red  clay 
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and  mica.  The  bank  was  shot  *  with  powder.  The  width  of 
shovel  cut  from  center  of  loading  track  at  the  widest  point  was 
51  ft;  the  miDimum  width  was  35  ft.  The  height  of  th«  breast 
was  40  ft. 

The  shovel  uaed  was  a  66-toD  Bucjrnis,  equipped  with  a  2^-7d. 
dipper.  A  dynamo  furnished  curreot  for  electric  light  for  night 
work  at  times.  The  boiler  also  furnished  steam  for  a  3%-in. 
rock  drill  and  a  4-in.  steam  siphon  and  l^in.  jet  for  pumping. 
Oa«oline  lamps  were  used  on  the  dumps.  The  shovel  had  a 
clear  lift  of  IT  ft.,  cut  27  ft.  from  its  center  and  dumped  24  ft. 

Two  trains  of  15  cars  each,  drawn  by  18-in.  cylinder  locomotives 
served  the  shovel.  The  cars  used  were  Killwurne  &  Jacobs,  S-yd., 
two-way,  dump  earn;  six  cars  in  each  train  being  equipped  with 
brakes.  The  cars  were  of  6  cu.  yd.  water  measure  capacity,  the 
actual  contents  aa  measured  in  place  being  5  cu.  yd. 

The  dumping  gangs  consisted  of  1  foreman  and  20  men  on  one 
dump  I  mile  distant,  and  I  foreman  and  12  laborers  on  a  tem- 
porary trestle  dump  2.5  miles  distant  in  the  other  direction.  The 
former  dump  wae  used  only  during  the  day  time  and  the  Utter 
day  and  night.  A  temporary  trestle  wag  constructed  with  bents 
at  14-ft.  centers.  The  mud  blocks,  sills,  posts  and  caps  were  of 
round  timber,  the  braces  of  3  x  8-in.  sawed  pine,  and  the  stringers 
of  10xl2-jn.  sawed  pine.  The  stringers  were  used  again.  This 
trestle  cost  2  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  of  embankment. 

Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  clearing  the  loading 
track  for  20  to  3D  regular  trains  per  day.  Mr.  Hauer  estimated 
that  fully  40%  more  work  could  have  been  done  had  the  track 
been  clear  at  all  times. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  used  was  about  $27,000.  The  total  yard- 
age moved  during  the  month  was  58,120  cu.  yd.;  the  daily  average 
was  2,160,  or  1,080  cu.  yd.  per  shift.  The  coat  of  the  work. during 
November  was  $7,070  or  12.0  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  exclusive  of  interest 
and  depreciation.  The  coat  of  moving  31,000  cu.  yd.  during 
September  and  October  waa  £7,000,  or  22.0  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  rails,  ties,  awitches,  and  track  faateninga  were  furnished 
to  the  contractor  by  the  railroad  company,  the  parte  lost  and  con- 
sumed being  paid  for  at  market  prices. 

The  coat  per  month  was  as  follows: 

1  cnglDeer  la  ctuu'ge  f  160 

1  iHwUiaepei    (S 

a  clerks    SS 

2  tdegrsph  uperston  boaid    10 

i  cooks  and  2  hdpoH  1<H> 

1  mpBrlmendiiiil    IM 

1  niftat  ■uperintendeat  W  |^, 

ToMl  fenenl   *  TW 
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)  BhoTel  enfinemen    ■■„ I  ISO 

Icrsaemen    UO 

lahcnrcl  Oremeu  U  K-^  per  dBf  B* 

4  pitmen  u  tlJ6  130 

Spitmen  M  |I    IM 

lUuten  «t  t*.X   m 

UOkegi  of  btHk  powder  it  $L.SS  IGO 

Djmsmtte,  eiplodera,  etc W 

T«U)  l*»dln(  force  11.131 

4  locomatiTe  encinemen  I   UO 

i  Bremen 180 

4eondiiclori    SOO 

Sfligmeii  M  J08 

iBvilclimau  at  11  M 

1  c«  oiler  M  tl  M 

ToUl  handlinf  (orces  P.OW 

1  iDBpectoi   t     10 

1  dar  dump  toremBD  at  ;3  7S 

20  daj  dump  laborerB  at  |1  GtO 

I  day  and  night  dump  (oreman  at  13  130 

34  daj  and  ni(ht  dump  laborera  at  tl  tH 

Total  domping  foroea  tl,393 

1  flreman  at  13  t     78 

10  laboroTE  at  U 3M 

Total  track  (area  t   338 

1  roteman  at  (2  .' t     63 

10  laborera  at  31  380 

IMacksmilh  at  33  78 

lUaekimith  helper  at  tl.2E  32 

Bba)>s  at  75  cl » 

Total  miBcelianeonfl  forc«  ....  ^ ,.-....  ^  ^ .  - -  I   4fil 

Oil,  gear  ahield.  iraate.  paekins  t   110 

Tiirpedo««.  fueee.  etc,  -,.-.....  .....,.-,-^....,.,.....,..  13 

(ffltona  coal  at  33^  SSI 

RepaifB  to  shovBL  enBinea,  and  ears  2SS              ■ 

Treatle  (K.MO  cu.  yd.  at  IK  ct.)   030 


Cost  of  Filling  a  Trettle.     Engineering  and  Oontraeting,  May 

9,  1906,  gives  the  following: 

Henry  H.  Carter  gives  ooBts  of  steam  Hhovel  work,  befcun 
March  13,  IS84,  Dear  Boston.  The  material  excavated  was  flne 
gravel  and  »and  which  was  used  to  1111  in  a  trestle  1,700  ft.  loaf: 
acTOBs  a  lake.  The  cost  of  the  trestle  is  not  included  in  the 
following  record,  but  the  coot  of  laying  track  to  the  trestle  and 
of  laying  a  double  track  on  the  ties  already  on  the  trestle  is 
included. 

All  told  there  were  0,700  ft.  of  single  track,  laid  with  SS-lh. 
rails.  The  gravel  pit  was  located  3,700  ft.  from  the  middle  of 
the  trestle,  making  the  haul  average  %  niile. 
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The  gravel  was  measured  in  the  pit  before  loading,  aiid  the 
total  amount  moved  waa  59,010  cu.  yd.  It  wa3  found  that  1 
cu.  yd,,  measured  in  the  cut,  or  pit,  made  1.16  cu.  yd.  nieaaured 
in  tlie  cars. 

The  contractor's  plant  caneiated  of  a  Bt«ani  shovel,  two  loco- 
motivcH,  14  dump  cars,  each  holding  2^^  cu.  yd.  car  measure,  and 
16  dump  cars  holding  1.S5  cu.  yd.  each.  For  a  time  a  small 
shovel  was  used,'  and  its  average  output  was  300  cu.  yd.  a  day, 
including  the  days  consumed  in  setting  np  and  shifting  plant. 
However,  most  of  the  work  was  done  with  a  large  shovel  which 
averaged  582  cu.  yd.  per  day,  including  setting  up  and  shifting 

0(.  P«r 
Loading  (|4,621,  or  T.S  ct.  per  en.  rd.)  cu.  yd,  - 

.Foreman,  100  dajB  ®  ;4  0.7 


Oraneman,  122  day 

LaN>rerB,  574  days  @  Il!e>  !!!'.""!!i 
Bent  of  emsU  ehoial,  61  days  &  p  ■■ 
Rent  of  large  shorel,  TB  dsja  @  |13  . 


Oil  and  wane  lor  ebovela U 

Hauling  (»,e39,  or  0.2  ot  per  on.  yd) 

Foreman,  10  days  at  M  DJ 

EnelDe  drivers,  229  dayg  @  fiiO  I.O 

Firemen.  216  days  @  |1,7B  0.« 

Bratemao.  106  dwB  @  11.60  BS 

leecutler,  IB  days  ®  »1.B0  0.0 

Bant  of  2  locomoliveB  and  trains,  KS  days  @  fT 23 

120  tons  of  coal  @  |S  1£ 

on  and  wasle  OJ 

Trackwork  (tl,49£.  or  &G  el,  per  <n.  yd.. 

Toreman,  10  days   @   %i  OJ 

Foreman,  9G  days   @  f2   01 

BlacltsDiith,  125  days  @  12  0.4 

Laborers,  fog  daya  @  H.60  te 

iMaa  of  tools    OJ 

Dumpini  (|7M,  or  1.3  ot.  per  cu,  yd.) 

ForemaD.  32  dan  @'tS  0,1 

LaUlreiB.  4»0  dara  ®  tl.EO  1,2 

ICiscellaneous  (13,120.  or  bS  ct.  per  en.  yd.) 

Superinlendent,  80  days   ®  (6  aS 

Foreman,  12  daya  @  U OJ 

Engineman,  10  days  @  M  OJ 

Crancman.  10  days  at  H  0.1 

BlBcliainith,  12S  days  ®  (2.60  0.5 

Idboren,  IDG  days  ®  11.60  0,2 

G  lona  o(  co«a  ®  W  0.0 

Transportation  of  pliint  U 

Iioaa  of  tools  and  iptaieat  on  value  OX 

LoBB  on  rails,  ties,  elo 0.8 

Blacksmhli   luppliei    0.S 

Grand  total  t»,4|e 
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Co»l,  %u 


L»bor,  inetilliug  si 
BUckemithiag  . . . . 
BlBckamiUi   shop    . 


3«aer«]   gnperic 
Total    


Ca»  on  Eallway  Construction.  S.  T.  Seelj,  AasUtant  Engi- 
neer, Southern  Ry.,  in  Engineemg  A'ews,  Aug.  9,  1900,  gives  the 
coBt  of  grade  reduction  worlt  as  foilowH : 


S  enEinee  at  t2,20»  S.«Oa 

20-Ii^yd,   dump  oars    14,000 

1  JordlD  Bpreadar  2,400 

BitTB  parlB  1,000 

ToolB  (iacks,  Bbovels,  bars,  etc.)   1.000 

Tola!    t3S,000 

Annual  Charges: 

Intereet  at  «%    $2,100 


«.2S   .... 
M  t2.2S   . 


1  UsFkemilh  helritr  at  U  ■■ 

1  suuBrinlendent  at  W  

1  letegraph  operator  at  ft  . 

Total  daily  |.ay  roll  .... 


■<}m-^w 
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Interest  and  renewsll  I  2E.I» 

2  toM  cQBi  lor  Bho''v?i''n  fa  ...W'.'.l'.'.l^W^'.'.'.y.''.'.'.'.'.'.      ilm 

Vlaste  and  oil  U  75  ct.  per  machine  3.00 

1(1,000  ESL.  water  Hi  50  cl.  per  l.OOD  ai S.OO 

Totsl  (uBl  and  water   t  «.<» 

Total  JUT  workine  day  KOS.OO 

NonWorliing  Day  Expense: 

i  toreniBn  at  t3,J5  t  7^ 

2  timekeepers  at  12^6  4.70 

1  shovel  eugineer  at  ^   5.00 


3  flremen  at  t2   

I  conductor  at  t*  

1  BuperiDteiident  at  K  

1.  telegraph  DperBtoc  at  |2  

Labor  01  ditebinf,  etc..,  20  hr, 

iDlsreel  and  renewals   

ToA  and  oil  lor  1  engine  


tsc.a] 


Total  non-working  day  expense  *8S.20 

Cost  per  month: 

a)  working  days  M.'SO 

10  non-working  days  ■- M! 

Total   per  month   I5.0« 

The  average  haul  was  12,000  It.  Two  trains  of  ten  12-jd, 
cars  were  hauled  by  two  locomotives,  the  third  locomotive  being 
employed  in  pulling  the  spreader,  getting  water  for  the  shovel, 
switching,  etc. 

Loading  consumed  35  min.  for  10  cars  loaded  bj  6  or  7  dipper- 
fuls  each,  and  dumping  and  latching  occupied  5  min.,  giving  a 
running  time  to  the  dump  and  return  of  16  min.  Due  to  de- 
lays caily  140  cars  or  1,540  cu,  yd,  were  loaded  per  day,  giving 
a  monthly  output  of  30,800  eu.  yd.    A  car  held  11  cu.  jd.  place 


The, total  coat  of  the  work  was  as  follows; 

Per  lu.  yA. 

BxcHYalion    3.6  ct. 

Hanling    6.7  ct. 

Dumping  and  raising  track   1.7  et. 

Spreading      1.1  cL 

ToWl    16.1  el. 

Steam  Shovel  Work  on  Qrade  Reduction.    Cost  data  on  steam 

shovel  work  in  grade  reduction  are  given  hy  John  C.  Sesser  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  2,  1907.  The  work  was  done 
during  the  season  of  1006,  by  company  forces  and  equipment. 
The  two  pieces  of  work  for  which  costs  are  given  were  the  Big 
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Shoal  Cut  OIT  and  the  LiUle  Shoal  Cut  Off,  both  located  on  the 
Beardetown  to  Centralii,  DiviBion  of  the  C,  B.  £  Q.  Rj. 

The  Big  Shoal  Cut  OfT  was  »  change  of  alinemeat  and  grades 
between  Soreuto  and  Reno,  111.  On  this  cut  off  there  were 
318,711  cu.  yd.  of  earth  to  be  moved,  of  which  2S1.T11  cu.  ;d. 
were  Bteam  shovel  work. 

On  thtB  work  two  temporarj  treaties  were  built,  having  a  total 
length  of  2,961  ft.  and  an  average  height  of  40  ft.  The  material 
for  the  embankment  wan  hauled  from  the  north,  an  average  dia- 
tance  of  1^  miles.  The  average  depth  of  cut  wae  15  ft.  The 
material  handled  was  wet  claj.  On  account  of  numerous  springs 
encountered,  both  material  and  steam-shovel  pit  were  very  wet, 
which  delayed  this  work  to  some  extent.  At  times  the  clay  would 
leave  the  dipper  in  chunks  as  large  as  the  dipper  itself.  This 
made  the  dumping  of  caw  from  the  high  trestle  rather  dangerous 
and  necessitated  the  locking  of  the  cars  to  the  trestle  tiefore  thay 
were  dumped. 

The  work  being  entirely  separated  from  the  main  line,  bunk 
houeee  were  built  for  the  men  employed.  Board  was  furniahed 
the  men  for  t3.T5  per  week  by  the  boarding  contractor. 

Wat«r  was  supplied  to  the  shovel  by  a  2-in.  pipe  line,  laid  on 
the  ground  outside  of  the  digging  line.  At  every  hundred  feet 
'  this  pipe  line  haiTa  "  T  "  with  a  tap.  and  by  means  of  a  long  rub- 
ber hose  water  could  be  supplied  the  shovel  at  all  times,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  delay  of  siphoning  water  which,  in  double- 
shift  work,  is  an  item  wurth  consideration.  This  pipe  line  was 
also  extended  to  the  couk  and  bunk  houses,  thus  supplying  water 
for  cooking  and  washing  purposes. 

The  temporary  trestle  built  was  designed  to  carry  a  loaded 
train  of  5-yd.*  dump  cars  before  being  filled,  and  the  engine  in 
service  only  after  the  trestle  had  been  filled.  Each  bent  con- 
sisted of  two  piles,  bracing  and  cap.  Second-hand  material  was 
used  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  bracing.  Two  8  x 
18-in.  stringers  were  used  per  span,  which  were  built  13  ft.  The 
stringers  were  recovered,  the  balance  of  the  material  buried  in  the 
embankment. 

The  equipment  used  on  the  Big  Shoal  Cut  Off  work  consisted 
of  the  following:  One  fl5-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel;  2  switch 
engines  {Class  E) ,  weight  on  drivers,  30  tons;  43  5-yi.  dump 
i-ars,  and  I  Jordan  spreader.  All  of  the  equipment  except  the 
Jordan  spreader  was  second-hand.  The  second-hand  value  of  this 
equipment  was  as  follows: 

Shovel    t5,(XNl 
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The  Little  Shoal  Cut  Off  work  wnsa  change  of  alinemenl  and 
grades  hetween  Ayere  end  Durley,  III.,  the  work  neeesajtiiting 
the  handling  of  ISS,24{)  cu.  yd.  of  material.  The  material  handled 
was  about  40%  hard  pan,  it  being  about  aa  hard  a  material  aa  the 
shovel  could  dig  without  resorting  to  blasting.  The  pit  was  wet. 
The  material  was  hauled  an  average  distance  oF  ^  mile  and  was 
dumped  from  a  temporary  trestle  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
This  trestle  had  a  total  length  of  2,142  ft.  and  an  average  height 
of  35  ft.  On 'this  work  both  nhovel  and  engines  were  handled 
over  6%  (jrades  and  16°  curves  very  easily. 

The  equipment  used  in  the  Little  Shoal  Cut  OS  work  was  as  fol- 

One  second'hand  fl5-ton  Bucyrus  steam  shovel,  2  second-hand 
switch  engines  (Class  E),  weight  on  drivers,  30  tons;. 36  second- 
hand 5-yd.  dump  cars;  1  new  Jordan  spfpader.  The  seeond-haud 
value  of  this  equipment  was  as  follows; 

Valua 

Shovel     (B.OM 

Engines     l.WO 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  cost  per  yard  in  place  was  the 
same  on  both  jobs.  While  the  equipment  and  organization  were, 
in  ft  way,  about  the  same  at  both  places,  the  material  handled 
and  the  general  layout  of  the  work  were  verj-  different.  The 
organization  of  the  working  forces  were  the  same  in  both  rases, 
the  following  being  the  forces  engaged  on  the  Big  Shoal  work: 

Da?  ehifl:  '  Per  month 

1  Keiieritl    fareman    fllS.SO 

iBteuD  xhDvel  eDginemBa  «      l^.AO 

iBtBBm  Bhovel  cranernan   M.ftO 

1  Bteam  ehowi  flremBn  BE.OO 

e  Btaam  Bhovel  piunen.  13  ot.  per  hr. 


103.50 


(2.40  per  day 


1  nBSU-tant  foreman,  in  it.  i.er  hr. 
10  laborors  dumpinB  cars  IS  ct.  j.er 
!8  laborars  on  traek,  at  16  cl.  per  bt. 


1  pamp«T     . . 


L  ehoTel  pnginei 

1  Bhovrl  cranernan   

I  shovel  pitmen,  20  ct.  per 


Kight  Shift: 

n  !t »m.oo 

1   9il,M 


;■ 68,00 

1.  »4  per  day. 
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J  flremsn.  |2.40  per  d.y. 

1  UrttiD»n.  «,J5  per  day. 

■   Cost  p. 

Labor 

Supplies 

^™^    

1.T3 

.«6 

ToUl     

nam 

IIB.15 

Cost  p«T  Might; 

Labor      Supplies    ToUl 
i   t  22.89       t  E.SO       I  28.19 


Total     

Total  dur  I 


id  Digbt  . 


tll.54 
t32.«S 


I   follows ; 


The  prices  at  whit^h  eupplies  were  bought  \ 
Valve  oil,  50  ct.  per  gat.;  black  oil,  18  ct.  per  gal.;  signal  oil,  34 
ct.  per  gal.;  kerosene,  10  et.  per  gal.;  gaeoline,  17  ct,  per  gal.; 
shovel  .and  engine  coal,  $1.4S  per  ton  on  Little  Shoal  Cut  Off 
work,  $1.50  on  Big  Shoal  Cut  OIT;  waste,  6  ct.  per  lb. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  of  the  two  jobs  Mr.  Sesser's  fignrea 
are  arranged  as  follows: 

Bis  ehoel     LitOe  ehaal 
cut  off  cut  off 

Date  Bhavel  commenced  work  i Apl.  B 

Date  Bhoie)  completed  work  Not.  2 

Date  >ho<el  commenci'd  nlEbt  iliin  June  20 

Date  »hov*]  complated  nigEt  shift  Oet.  28 

Mights' 8team%hoyel''on'^wk '!;:].":.';! !!:.';:.'."!;!"!;  12S 

Days  worked  by  aleam  ehorel   140 

Nighle  worked  by  sleaoi  ahovel  SB 

Total    dajB    worked    by    steam    shorel    aO-hr.    sbitt 

uIIpS  a  dayl 22S 

Shorel  laid  ui>  due  lo  rain  and  Sundays  (ehitta)..!.  51 

Bhole!  delayed,  moving  and  shoTel  failure  (ahifti)...  & 

Waitini  (or  gradrog  of  temporary  track  (Bblfti) 11 

P««^QUge  ei  199  duyH  of  iiliaiel  aerTue  delayed 


Maya 

BeM.  3D 
Usr  22 


■  output 


a,T71 
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Bicahml  Littla  >1imI 

eat  ad  out  off 

TMkl  car  output,  night  ihift  37.177  £3,118 

Cable  rardx  bandied,  dBf  abitt  ISO.m  lOG.SlB 

Onbic  ;ard<  handled,  nlghl  eU»  II1,EM  a,*2i 

Cubic  yudB  per  car  SJS  iU 

.Cubic  7arda  per  day  (10-hr.  ahitl)  1,104  M* 

Percentage  of  night  shift  eaqial  to  day  ihUt  ODtpat        M%  TS% 

The  cost  of  the  work  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulations,  all 
yardage  being  croM-aection  meaaurements. 

The  progresB  of  the  work  in  the  Big  Shoal  Cut  Off  from  May  to 
Oct.,  inclusive  was  201,711  cu.  yd.  On  the  Little  Shoal  Cut  Off 
188,240  cu.  yd.  were  moved  from  May  to  Sept.  incltuiTe. 

COST  OF  STEAM  SHOVEL  WORE 

Big  aheal  LtHU  ■hoal 

Equipment:                                                                   eutoS  coCeA 

Sleam  ehorel,  depreciation  M  10%  (600  t     »0 

Engines,  depreciation  at  S%  200  £20 

Dump  cars,  depreciation  at  10%  SOB  421 

Spreader,  depreciation  si  6%  W  M 

Total  liM^  f  i,isa 

Coat  per  cu.  yd O.OOG  O.OOe 

Bunk  Houan: 

Material  I     7S7  |     T6T 

Labor    SSS  HO 

Tot*l I  1,146  lljMT 


Water  Supply; 

MsterW  t     m  t     HI 

Lsbor    a  ton 

Toui   t    jTa  I    m 

Coiit  per  cu.  yd O.OOl  0.004 

Shovel  Work,  I-abor: 

Shorel   Berrice    $8,128  t  E,S80 

Engine  leriiee  0,417  8,103 

Car  repairs  and  Maekimilhing  < 771  514 

Lighting    185  tea 

Dumpl^  care   4,!0S  S,14> 

ToUl    p7,geT  |14,6a 

Ooat  pet  en.  yd 0,071  0,OTT 

Shtnel  Engine  and  Oar  Snppliee; 

TaWe  oil  t     U4  t       H 

Black  oil  90  lOt 

BtgnsI  oil   IT  M 

Kerosene    16  IM 

Gaaollne  US  Ul 

Cosl  tor  ehovel  1^  l.Btt 
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'  Blcabo^  LiUa  ihiwl 

Oo»l  tot  enjlnet  1,982  1,200 

Wuta    18  48 

Total    H.MS  t  8,807 

Oort  pm  BQ.  yS O.MS  O.OU 

Temporsry  ireaUe    I  g.OOg*  t  i.8M* 

C«t  per  Bu,  yd , O.S38  O.OJl 

Tr«k  work  lUfflt  liSlTt 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.  0,060  0,04S 

SoperTialon  and  eDEiaeecins  f 810  t     48T 

0™t  per  en,  yd OOOJ  UMi 

Orkiid  toUl   f4T,I40  f3S.a» 

Total  fl«t  pet  en.  yd.  0,187  •J87 

*  Oott  p«r  lineftl  tool  an  Big  Bhotl  work;  Labor.  flM;  material,  11,74; 
total,  ¥3,04,  On  Little  Sboal  work  cwl  pti  lineal  tool  wm:  Labor,  tl.22: 
matsriat.  tl.M  ;  total,  1273, 

t  Od  Big  Sboal  work,  labor  co>t  was  tll.ESa.  and  ralue  of  track  aup|di». 
87.339 ;  depreciation  on  Utter  and  actnal  coet  amounted  to  t8.Sfie,  makiDg  total 
coal  of  track  worli,  (12,238,    On  the  Lillls  81iq»1  work,  the  labor  coet  waa 

latter' amounted  ta  fi.lM,  matbg  total  ooe't  track  irork.  tT,81T. 

Mr.  Seaser  stafea  that  the  limitB  to  which  a  shovel  will  work  ia 
a  most  important  consideration  ia  planning  and  estimating  work 
of  thie  kind.  It  is  not  economy  to  work  the  shovel  to  its  ex- 
treme limit  in  lift  and  reach.  The  ahovel  on  this  work  at  times 
loaded  the  B-yd.  cars  on  a.  loading  track  9  ft,  higher  than  the 
shovel  track,  with  the  track  centers  22  ft.  Ixiading  at  such 
height  is  very  slow  work  and  is  liable  to  wreck  the  cars  badly 
OD  account  of  the  lack  of  clearance  for  the  dipper  after  emptying. 
When  there  is  more  than  one  cut  to  be  made  and  where  time  is 
the  all  important  factor,  7  ft.  difference  in  elevation  between 
the  shovel  and  loading  tracks  allows  rapid  work  and  gives  better 
results. 

In  laying  out  steam  shovel  work  considerable  can  be  saved 
at  times  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  conditions  of  the 
work  as  they  exist.  The  track  arrangement  and  the  future 
track  arrangements  as  the  work  progresses  are  oftentimes  ne- 
glected, cansing  serious  delays  to  the  shovel.  On  few  jot«  has 
the  writer  seen  the  shovels  work  to  their  capacity,  on  account 
of  poor  track  arrangement  and  the  consequent  iilabilit]'  to  keep 
the  cars  to  the  shovel.  One  must  have  good  running  track  over 
the  entire  work. 

Shovel  Work  at  Belle  Fonrohe  Dam.  The  following  was  pub- 
lished in  Engineering  and  Ooittraeting,  March  18,  1608,  and  in 
Engineering  Ifewg,  April  2,  ISOS.  It  refers  to  the  cost  of  work 
on  the  embankment  of  a  dam  built  under  contract  for  the  United 
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States  Reclamation  Service  In  South  Dakota.  This  contract  wsa 
suspended  in  January,  1908. 

The  material  of  which  the  dam  was  conetructed  was  a  heavy 
adobe  clay  with  occasional  layers  of  sliale.  This  material  was 
excavated  by  steam  shovels  dumping  into  eara  hauled  by  dinlceyB, 
and  also  with  elevating  graders  dumping  into  wagons.  (For  the 
cost  of  work  done  by  the  graders  see  Chap.  IX.)  The  material 
was  dumped,  spread  and  rolled  in  6-in,  layers,  ail  stones  exceed- 
ing 6-in.  in  diameter  being  removed  before  rolling.  The  total 
volume  of  the  dam  is  1,600,000  cu.  yd.  and  during  190«-07 
about  32%  of  this  amount  was  placed. 

During  1906  a  75-ton,  2}^-cu.  yd,  dipper,  steam  shovel  was  em- 
ployed, and  during  1907  two  of  these  shovels  were  used.  The 
material  was  hauled  in  trains  of  10  Western,  4'cu.  yd.  dump  ears 
by  16-ton  Davenport  dinkeys.  The  average  haul  during  1906  was 
1  mile,  up  a  2%  maximum  grade,  and  during  1907,  1  mile  down  a 
maximum  i%  grade. 

_  Material  was  spread  in  6-in.  layers  by  4-hor8e  buck  scrapers  and 
leveled  by  a  S-horse  road  leveler.  The  tracks  were  laid  so  that 
the  earth  was  spread  to  a  distance  of  50  ft.  from  them,  and  then 
were  shifted  10  ft.  after  the  completion  of  every  third  layer. 
Sprinkling  was  done  by  means  of  a  hose  attached  to  iron  pipea 
in  turn  connected  to  a  pump.  The  rolling  was  performed  by  a 
32-bp,,  21-toa,  traction  engine,  and  a  12-ton  coad-roller.  The 
traction  engine  was  very  efficient. 

Common  labor  was  paid  $2.25  to  $2,50  and  horses  $1.15  per  day 
of  10  hr.  Coal  cost  $10.50  per  ton  delivered.  The  coat  is  given 
below,,  and  the  labor  account  includes  the  railroad  fare  of  em- 
ployes, lighting,  heating,  superintendence,  engineer,  l^ookkeeper, 
timekeeper,  blacksmith,  macliinist,  clerk  and  Ijuilding  rental. 
These  items  amount  to  about  3.3  ct.  per  ou,  yd.  The  charge  for 
depreciation  and  repairs  is  based  upon  the  estimated  salvage  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  supply  account  includes  coal,  oil, 
power,  etc.  The  cost  of  sinking  the  artesian  wells,  each  1,430 
ft.  deep,  and  of  obtaining  suitable  water  for  Ixiiler  use  has  been 
distributed  in  the  itemized  costs. 

Cost  of  Steam  Shovel  Work  on  Belle  Fourche  Dam  Embank- 
ment, for  1906  and  1907.  (Vardage  for  both  years  was  305,000 
cu.  yd.  The  daily  average  per  shovel  was  951  cu,  yd.  per  day  of 
10  hr.) 

EicsvBttcm:  Total         Coat  per  eu,  jA. 

■  Labor     ;.,;....  ll4,alB,01  ,             $0.«T 

DepreoUtian  and  repairs  S.SSS-Sl                   0,039 

Buppliea    8,188,94                '  0.087 

Tolri     |31,SS7.76  fO.Va- 
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Hauling; 

Labor     ..... ai,£2S.17  10,037 

Depreciation  end   repairs   9,!S5.J6  0.030 

Buppiies,  10,738,00  0.035 

Total     131,261.93  (OlOI 

Haln  Track: 

IdboT     t3,e33.£g  fO.OU 

Depreciation  and  repaiig  3.091,9$  O.OIS 

Total    »  7,«ffiJ6  10.O2B 

Labor     *1.S»1.63  fOJMa 

Depreciation  and  repaira  1.3S1.03  O.OH 

BuppUeg    2,176.0S  0.007 

Total     i  B,42».72  |0.017 

liabor     M.143.20  (0.011 

DepreeiatiDn  and  repairs    3.611.ei>  0.013 

Svppliea    1,!«.4S  0.00* 

Total     (8,998.3!  (0.030 

EFrasd  totals: 

Labor     (  71,183.44  (0,234 

Depreciation  and  repairs   27,821.08  -               0.090 

Snpplif*    22,347.43  0.073 

Total     (121,337.95  (0.397 

Coit  of  Railway  Work.  Bngineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  5, 
1!)08,  describee  work  that  was  done  in  the  Bouth  or  the  excava- 
tion of  a  railroad.  It  comprisee  a  month's  woric  during  the  fall 
of  the  year,  when  the  weather  conditions  were  fairly  good,  tJiera 
heing  only  occasional   rain  storms.  ■ 

Description  of  Work,  The  work  eonaieted  of  widening  one  aide 
of  a  cut,  the  average  height  of  the  excavation  being  ahout  40  ft. 
The  water  in  the  side  ditch  of  the  cut  wbb  turned  by  boxes  under 
the  track  into  the  ditch  on  the  other  side,  malting  the  work  dry. 
The  "extra  width  given  to  the  cut  varied  from  17  to  21  ft.,  and 
this  distance  would  not  allow  of  the  regular  jack  arms  heing 
used  on  the  shovel  at  all  times.  When  thia  was  not  poBsible  a 
special  short  jack  arm  was  used  on  one  aide  of  the  ahovel,  giving 
2  ft.  additional  clearance.  Short  jack  arma  are  valuable  (or  auch 
purpoeea,  but  the  stability  of  the  shovel  is  greatly  reduced  by 
their  use. 

The  railroad  company  operated  ita  trains  through  the  cat 
while  the  work  was  going  on.  In  all  there  were  about  30  trains 
a  day  on  one  track.  Four  of  these  trains  were  for  passenger 
service  and  two  were  carded  freights.  These  sis  trains  hod  to 
be  [Reared  by  the  contractor's  dirt  trains,  ten  minutes  on  ti>eir 
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running  time,  bb  furnished  by  tlie  telegraph  operator,  kept  in 
the  contractor's  camp  by  the  railroad  company.  The  rest  of  the 
trains  were  cleared  as  they  approached  or  else  flagged  until  the 
dirt  trains  could  talie  a  aide  track. 

Tbe  contractor's  outfit  was  a  standard  gage,  and  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad  was  used  as  a  loading  track  and  for'  hauling 
the  material.  The  excavated  material  was  hauled  two  nays  to 
the  dumps.  One  haul  averaged  a  mile  and  the  trains  were 
dumped  from  the  main  line,  the  material  being  n»ed  to  widen  a 
long  embankment.  The  average  haul  to  the  other  dump  was  2 
miles,  and  the  material  was  dumped  from  a  temporary  trestle, 
being  used  to  make  a  new  embankment  alongside  of  an  old  one. 
Half  the  material  excavated  went  to  each  dump,  as  the  time 
saved  in  dumping  from  the  trestle  compensated  for  the  extra  dis- 
tance hauled. 

The  material  excavated  was  a  red  clay  mixed  with  mica  and 
this  clay  could  be  classed  as  "  average  earth."  In  the  two  months 
29,800  cu.  yd.  of  this  clay  were  excavated,  and  1,200  cu.  yd. 
of  solid  granite.  The  granite  was  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  cut,  over 
an  area  about  200  ft.  long.  Encountering  this  rock  and  having 
to  take  it  out  to  grade  retarded  tbe  progress  of  the  shovel,  aa 
during  the  time  the  shovel  was  working  in' the  ruck  the  record  of 
cars-  loaded  each  day  was  not  over  one-third  as  large  aa  when 
working  in  earth  above.  The  side  of  the  cut  was  excavated  to  a 
^  to  1  slope,  with  the  result  that  several  cave-ins  occurred.  Two 
of  these  cave-ins  moved  the  shovel  a  foot  or  more  to  one  side  and 
caused  delays  of  5  to  6  hr,  while  the  shove!  was  being  dug  out 
by  hand  and  tbe  jack  arms  made  solid. 

Outfit.  The  outnt  was  a  new  one,  the  shovel,  cars  and  other 
tools  for  tbe  most  part  having  been  bought  new.  The  shovel  was 
a  Bucyrus  6a-ton,  with  a  2i^-cu.  yd.  dipper,  with  14xl4-ii). 
crowding  engines  on  the  boom.  The  shovel  used  hod  only  one 
piece  of  timber  on  it,  a  piece  to  protect  the  hoisting  chain.  The 
dipper  was  speeded  to  make  4  dips  per  min.,  and  in  good  material 
it  sometimes  did  it,  loading  12  cars,  38  dipperfuls,  in  9  min. 
The  dipper  had  a  lift  of  17  ft,  and  could  dig  earth  27  ft,  to  one 
side,  dumping  24  ft.  on  the  other  side,  thus  covering  a  distance 
of  61  ft.  By  placing  the  shovel  on  crib  work,  tbe  shovel  could 
dig  S  ft.  below  the  baae  of  rail.  This  style  of  shovel,  equipped 
with  extra  short  arm  jacks,  is  well  adapted  to  grade  revision 
work  on  railroads,  as  it  is  not  too  heavy  to  move  over  wet 
ground,  and  has  such  a  range  of  work  as  to  admit  of  handling 
heavy  excavation,  with  a  minimum  of  track  laying  and  shifting. 
Such  a  shovel  also  saves  many  moves  forward  in  heavy  excava- 
tion.   Whe^  t^e  pit  is  dry,  this  shovel  could  be  moved  foiTiard 
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6  ft.  in  from  3  to  4  min.,  although  it  has  been  moved  in  2  min. 
In  wet,  soft  pits,  when  cribbing  in  iieceesary  to  hold  up  the 
shovel  and  jack  arm  blocks,  from  5  to  10  min.  are  coDBUtned  in 
moving  the  shovel  forward.  The  water  tank  on  the  shovel  bad 
a  capacity  of  about  1,500  gallODs. 

Two  Rogers  locomotives  were  used.  These  had  16-in.  cylinders 
and  four  51-in.  driving  wheels.  They  were  second-hand  engines 
juBt  from  the  shop,  and  each  had  had  a  new  boiler  put  on  it 
within  5  years.  Their  tanks  carried  about  3,000  gallons  of  water. 
Both  of  these  engines  did  good  service. 

Each  train  was  made  up  of  12  Kilboume  and  Jacoiw,  6-yd., 
two  way  dump  cars.  A  record  of  the  cars  loaded  each  day  was 
kept,  and  this  divided  into  the  yardage  given  In  the  engineer's 
estimate  showed  each  car  carried  4^  cu.  yd.  place  measurement. 
Ordinarily  4  dippers  of  earth  loaded  a,  car,  so  each  dipper  load 
amounted  to  1%  cu.  yd,  place  measurement. 

A  gasoline  pump  pumped  water  direct  to  the  steam  shovel,  and 
also  pumped  water  into  a  10,000  gal.  wooden  tAnk  for  the  loco- 
motives. 

A  3%-in.  tngersoH  drill  was  used  in  drilling  the  rock,  steam 
being  furnished  from  the  boiler  of  the  shovel.  This  drill  was 
capable  of  putting  down  a  20'ft.  hole. 

The  cost  of  the  outfit  was  as  follows: 


24  <e-yi.\  dnnip  fara  il 
Tuilu,  inimiia,  ele.,  Im 

Roek  drill,  etc 

Blscksmith   xhop 

Hydraulic  Jsckt,  etc.   . 


Total    1:7,000 

Accident.  The  shovel  had  been  set  up  and  was  ready  to  dig 
dirt  by  Saturday  night.  In  moving  it  into  position  over  ground 
made  soft  by  the  previous  month's  rainc,  it  careened  to  one  side 
and  fell  over,  the  shovel  and  boom  resting  on  the  main  track. 
H  by  f)  timbers  30  ft.  long  had  been  put  under  the  ties  to  stiffen 
the  track  but  a  rail  joint  broke  over  a  point  where  two  of  these 
timbers  butted  together. 

The  wrecking  crane  sent  by  the  railroad  not  being  powerful 
enough  to  lift  the  shovel  it  waa  decided  to  place  two  "  deadmen  " 
or  anchors  in  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  shovel  away  from 
the  main  line  track  and  pull  the  shovel  up  in  this  manner.  This 
was  done,  but  owing  to  the  soft  ground  the  first  "  deadmen " 
pulled  out.     New  ones  were  sunk  much  deeper  and  ties  used  to 
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brace  them.  A  line  was  hitched  around  the  boiler  of  the  ehovel 
and  another  to  the  *'  A  "  frame  and  heavy  triple  bioirlis  ueed  be- 
tween tlie  ahovel  and  the  deadmen.  Then  two  locomotives  were 
hitehed  to  each  of  the  lines,  and  started  off  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  shovel  was  thus  pulled  over  onto  its  wbeele,  Betting  in 
the  mud. 

About  midnight  rain  began  to  fall  and  this  retarded  the  work. 
B;  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  track  was  Fepaired  and  traffic 
was  resumed. 

On  Monday  began  the  work  of  repairing  the  shovel.  The  hy- 
draulic jacks  raised  the  car  high  enough  to  liuild  a  track  under  it. 
Several  gear  wheels  were  broken  on  the  boom  and  new  ones  were 
ordered  by  telegraph  and  put  in  place  when  they  arrived.  The 
dipper  arm  had  been  bent,  and  it  had  to  be  straightened.  All  ol 
these  things  were  done  by  the  contractor's  own  forces  in  a  week, 
and  the  shovel  was  again  ready  to  go  to  work.  The  steel  house 
was  battered  up  somewhat,  but  a  bandy  blacksmith  filed  up  all 
but  the  corrugated  plates,  and  several  of  these  were  replaced  a 
few  months  afterwards. 

Coat  of  Repairs.  The  cost  of  the  repairs  was  about  *I,1.00.  Of 
this,  $32.')  was  for  new  parts  for  the  shovel.  The  railroad  com- 
pany's charges  were  SSO  and  the  labor  charges  of  men  working 
on  the  shovel  and  waiting  to  go  to  work,  such  as  train  crews, 
amounted  to  $100.  This  included  office  men  and  all  general  ex- 
penses. This  labor  cost  has  been  included  in  with  the  two 
months'  work  that  is  being  described,  as  the  contractor  included 
it  in  with  his  regular  pay  roll  and  it  was  charged  against  the 
work  done  that  month.  The  repair  bill  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany's charge  have  not  been  included  in  with  the  costs  to  be 
given  below.  These  were  considered  charges  against  the  whole 
job.  The  total  cost  of  the  accident  charged  against  the  yardage 
moved  at  this  point  would  amount  to  less  than  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Methods  of  Working.  In  order  to  operate  the  contractor's 
trains  the  railroad  company  furnished  a  telegraph  operator,  but 
the  contractor  boarded  him  free  of  charge.  The  -dirt  train 
operated  on  "work  train  orders."  'The  railroad  company  kept 
an  inspector  on  the  work,  and  with  the  company's  permission  the 
contractor  paid  him  a  salary  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  dumps 
as  superintendent  of  dumps.  This  was  found  to  be  a  very  satis- 
factory arrangement. 

The  temporary  trestle  was  about  25  ft.  high.  It  was  built  of 
T'ound  poles,  costing  3  ct.  per  ft.  delivered  on  the  ground.  >  The 
braces  used  were  3k8  in.,  and  the  stringers  were  12il2,  18  ft. 
long,  the  hays  of  the  trestle  being  16  ft.  long.  This  timber  (pine) 
cost  $10  per  M  ft.  B.  M.     The  trettle  was  erected  Uy  a  sub-con- 
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tractor  for  $3  per  M.  This  gave  a  cost  for  the  temporarj  trestle 
complete  of  i%  ct.  for  each  cu.  yd.  dumped  from  the  trestle. 
'Only  one-half  the  material  excavated  in  these  two  Aiontha  went 
to  this  trestle. 

Cost  of  Work.  Below  is  given  the  total  coat  of  the  two  months' 
work,  inclrding  all  cost  to  the  coDtractor  except  the  expenses  in- 
curred at  his  home  office.  With  a  large  number  of  jobs  going 
on  this  item  of  expense  would  be  small.  A  10-hr.  da;  was 
worked.     The  following  prices  were  paid  for  euppliee: 

Bl&ck  ponder,  per  keg  tl.2G 

Dynamite,  per  lb.   0,U 

Ezi>loder«  {iTerage)    DM 


The  total  cost  of  the  work  for  the  two  months  m 


I  Mtegraph  (ip«r»tor'>  boud  30, 

1  nigfil   wfltcluiiRii    TO. 

1  cook  spd  1  flnnky  "" 


t  pitmen    

Blasting: 


Hauling; 
3  locomollrid  e 

2  Bremen    — 


21.00 
16.00 

tl,»8.2S 

.  I  SeOiN) 
180.00 
800.00 
21iL00 
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Dninpins ; 


l™emw       

Temporsry  treatla.  W.IOO  cu.  yd. 
UiBCellHDeoiu: 

|1,S49.26 

E«™  gmn[: 
1  foremsn.  1  month  only  . 

MM 

%  e«.oo 

lotfreel  and  deprecimtion 

(8,080.60 

Interest  and  depreciation  does  not  include  repairs  and  is 
charged  at  tiie  rate  of  2%  per  month,  worked.  Thia  ii  an  ample 
allowance. 

The  ontput  of  the  ehovel  per  day  worked  was  nearl;  700  cu. 
yd.,  bat  for  the  full  number  of  working  days  in  the  two  months 
the  output  per  day  averaged  about  60D  en.  yd.  The  average 
cost  per  en.  yd.,  including  both  earth  and  rock,  for  the  details 
of  the  work,  was: 

OlBce  »nd  auperlntendance   


ToUi  per  eu.  yd ».JM 

Where  earth  and  rock  are  moved  jointly  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  the  actual  cost  ot  each  class  of  excavation,  but  the  total 
cost  of  the  two  can  be  kept,  and  a  comparative  cost  with  the  con- 
tract price  for  the  earth  and  rock  can  be  calculated.  This  is  a 
cost  that  can  be   relied  upon. 

To  illustrate  the  comparative  cost  an  example  will  he  given. 
If  earth  is  being  excavated  for  36  et  and  rock  for  75  ct.  and 
10.000  cu.  yd,  of  earth  and  6,000  cu.  jd.  of  rock  are  excavated, 
and  there  in  made  a  profit  of  15%  on  the  work,  thtn  the  cost 
of  the  earth  excavation  will  be  85%  of  36  ct.  or  20%  ct.,  and  the 
cost  of  the  rock  excavation  will  be  fih%  of  75  ct.,  or  83^4  ct. 

Such  costs  on  this  work  figured  out.  there  being  a  prodt  made 
of  nearly  20%,  gives   for  earth  the  following: 
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OSes  and  inparlntandnuw  M.DSl 

LoBdlDi     0.08T 

HnUDR   0.0M 

Damping    O.OTI 

Hlavellaneana    . 

Total  per  en.  yd |0J<6 

The  cost  of  the  rock  excavation  per  cu.  yd.  wai: 

ones  and  lupcrinMndtiiM  IDJNt 

LMdiDff     VMS 

HaBling     0.1M 

Dumping    OOSO 

UlieeUaneons    0.0« 

Interest  and   dtpreclatlon    0.089 

Total  per  cu.  jrd |0.«5< 

Ooit  of  ExMTBtlikg  OntTel  la  a  Canal.  Mr.  J.  B.  Brophy 
fumiBhes  the  following  data  to  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct. 
14,  1908.  The  work  waa  dooe  at  the  canal  near  Trenton,  Ontario. 
The  material  was  a  gravel.  The  cutting  was  10^  ft.  deep  and 
waa  Bide  cutting,  the  material  being  loaded  into  cars  as  high  aj 
the  machine  would  reach.  From  June  I  to  13  the  shovel  exca- 
Tated  16,000  cu.  yd.,  the  average  haul  being  1,200  ft.  From 
June  IE  to  30,  20,000  cu.  yd.  were  excavated,  the  average  haul 
being  1,400  ft.  This  makes  a  total  of  30,000  cu.  yd.  with  an 
average  haul  of  a  little  more  than  1,300  ft. 

The  outfit  used  on  the  work  consiBted  of  the  following:  A 
65-t«n  steam  shovel  with  a  2^-cu.  yd.  dipper,  made  by  the 
BucyruB  St«am  Shovel  Co.,  of  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Two  12- 
ton  Porter  dinkeys.  About  ^g-mile  of  track  was  used  and  22 
dump  cars  of  4  cu.  yd,  capacity.  The  cost  of  this  outfit  was 
approximately  as  follows; 

«B-ton  shovel  t  ».«« 

2  (12-lon)   dinkera  G.OM 

Z2  (l-;d.)  dnmp  can  at  1230  E.HO 

18  tone  iO-lb.  ratta  at  tM  BIS 

1,000  Ilea  at  10  ct.  100 

Total    *i»,e7a 

Estimating  2%  for  monthly  interest,  depreciation  and  repairs, 
gives  a  charge  per  month  of  about  $390. 

The  shovel  worked  12  hr.  per  day,  but  the  track  gang  and 
water  wagon  only  worked  10  hr.  per  day.  We  assume  the 
standard  wages  on  this  class  of  work,  which  are: 

ehove)   Tunner    ti!5  per  mooth 

Craneman 90  pat  month 

Fireman    00  per  moath 
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iM  per  daj 

3,00  par  d*r 
1.75  par  d*y 


During   the  month   20   days   were  worked.     The   total   cost   of 
the  work  and  the  orgknizatioii  «[  the  forces  were; 


ToUl  loading   J i ■, tSTJjOO 

HsDiing': 

Dinkey  rnnnerg   :...'. I^S.OO 


I  very   large   tor   this   size 
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A  Mi^  Steun  Shovel  Ontpat.  Eitginerring  a»d  Contrvfiing, 
Aug.  35,  1!MK).  givee  the  following:  During  tb«  month  of  March. 
1009,  a.  6l)-tun  shovel  moved  :17.(MM)  ru.  .vd.  of  Dwtockl  from  a 
very  vet  cut,  on  the  Chrolina.  Clinrhfield  t  Ohio  Ry.  The  quan- 
tity ot  water  encountered  U  indicated  liy  the  tact  that  th«  dinkey 
track  required  corJuroying  with  two  layers  of  pole«  for  ila  en- 
tire length  of  12  ft.  on  each  lift.  Thig  same  shovel  also  moved 
35,000  cu.  yd.  in  January  and  25,000  eu.  yd,  in  February,  making 
a  total  of  97,000  cu.  yd.  for  three  H-inter  months.  Thia  flne  record 
ia  due  in  part  to  the  excellent  organiiation  of  the  contractora  and 
their  skill  in  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of  increasing 
the  output. 

Ab  a  comparative  cost  per  cu.  jd,  to  the  contractors  for  this 
Bhovel  during  the  month  of  March,  actual  Hgures  aa  ohtaine«l 
fnuu  them  are  given  below: 

Marcb  Kdlnmtr,  37.000  cu.  fd.i  Warklni  Dara,  11 

Labor     tl.07fl.IT 

Oo»l    1t».00 

SuiipiiM    ta.oo 

Bcpain tS.Ot 

Oil  WMl«  , W.OO 

DeprvclatlOD    ITO.OO 

Total  n.im.n 


Total    10,09 

The  diatributed  cost  is  as  follows: 

LoadinB     10.0*8 

BauliBS     0.018 

Dumning    O.OH 

*oui mm 

This  material  was  handled  bf  three  12.ton  dinkeys,  each  haul- 
ing nine  4-cu.  yd.  cars  and  side  dumped  from  a  S5-ft.  fill. 

En^Beering  keuit,  Apr.  £1,  1910,  states  that  all  records  hitherto 
made  on  the  Panama  Canal  were  broken  by  Steam  5;hovel  21.1 
irarking  in  the  Culebra  cut  on  March  22,  According  to  the 
Canal  Record  at  March  30,  this  shovel  excavated  in  eight  hours' 
worktsig  time  4,823  cu,  yd,  of  rock  and  earth,  measured  in  place, 
and  loaded  235  Lidj^ecwood  cars.  The  shovel  was  actually  work- 
ing five  hours  and  twenty  minutes  of  the  time,  ao  the  actual 
average  rate  of  work  was  IS  cu.  yd.  per  roin.  The  distribuliim 
of  time  for  the  eight  hours  was  as  follows: 
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Uinulu 

Time  loadins  320 

MoTing  up  a  times,  5  minirtfE  each  100 

Waiting  for  csra   U 

Coaling  Hbgvel    ^.-....,,..^ -...^.„, ..„..-„^  B 

The  coet  for  labor  for  running  the  shovel  On  this  da;  wi 
$30.21,  and  the  cost  for  supplies  was  924.69,  making  a  total  e 
penne  of  $54. HO,  itemized  as  follows; 

1  engloaer,  one  day.  al  t7.se  t  T.H 


Tolal  labor    tSO.Sl 

Snppllei 

5!i  tona  of  coal,  at  »4.«  tS.U 

3  gsllDDB  of  car  oil  al  IS  ct « 

a  gallous  of  valve  oil,  at  SI  ct.  .M 

i  lb.  of  cap  grease,  at  10  cl .SO 

1  lb.  gear  grease,  at  S  ct , 08 

Total  sDppliei    tZ4.Bt 

flMQd    total    *E».ga 

This  is  1.14  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Steam  Shovel  Work  on  the  Weitern  Haryland  B7.  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  Apr.  26,  ISll,  gives  the  cost  of  excavat- 
ing during  a  record  month  by  a  TO-ton  Bucjrus  shovel,  one 
of     13     shovela    used    on    the     Cumberland -Connel  Is vi  lie    exten- 

The  plan  of  talcing  out  the  cut  required  a  awitch-back  in  order 
to  get  the  material  to  the  ftll.  The  distance  from  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  cut  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fill  waa  1,600  ft 
by  dinkey  traek  measurement,  and  a  3.5%  grade  was  uaed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cut,  tO  a  point  of  switch-back,  a  distance  'of 
960  ft.  A  passing  siding  open  at  both  ends,  of  sufficient  length 
to  hold  a  dinkey  and  12  dump  cars,  was  placed  about  mid-way 
of  the  switchback  and  as  soon  as  the  loaded  train  cleared  the  up- 
hill switch  the  empty  train  had  a  clear  right  of  way  to  the 
shovel. 

The  record  output  of  37,100  cu.  yd.  in  3fl  working  days  (ona 
10-hr,  shift)  was  made  during  the  month  of  March,  1911. 

The  grade  left  by  the  shovel  in  making  each  cut  was  alwayi 
in  a  uniform  condition  for  moving  the  shovel  back  for  a  new 
cut  and  when  the  dinkey  track  was  thrown,  it  required  very  littlo 
surfacing  to  put  it  in  order.  A  gang  of  1  foreman  and  4  men 
maintained  the  track  and  kept  it  in  surb  good  condition  that 
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it  was  possible  for  a  16-toD  dinkey  to  haul  twelve  4-cii.  pi.  cars 
at  a  higl)  Hpeed. 

A  dump  gang  of  1  foreman  and  S  men  was  able  to  take  care  of 
the  material  as  it  came  to  the  fill  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  dump  in  good  shape.  In  beginning  the  fill  (that  is  when 
the  material  was  dumped  from  the  trestle),  planks  were  ex- 
tended from  each  side  in  order  to  hold  a  _foot  walk  for  the  men, 
eo  the  entire  train  could  be  dumped  from  the  trestle.  In 
doing  this  there  was  always  enough  material  deposited  on  the 
bottom  sillB  of  the  trestle  bents  to  prevent  the  main  fill  from 
pushing  the  trestle  down. 

The  method  of  raising  the  fill  from  the  trestle  (which  is  below 
grade)  to  a  height  to  allow  for  shrinkage,  ia  novel.  As  the 
trestle  on  side  hill  work  is  always  placed  on  the  up-hill  side 
of  the  center   line,  by  elevating  the  down-hill   rail,   it  prevents 

A/fonvoacff 
.-•■    for  Swir^age 


Wrr 


^. 


Fig.  BO.     Section  of  Fill. 

the  cars  from  being  overturned  in  dumping  (requiring  very 
little  chaining,  only  when  the  cars  are  loaded  with  heavy  boul- 
ders) and  at  the  same  time  the  dump  is  being  raised  to  the 
proper  'height,  C  to  B,  at  the  required  width  of  roadbed  on  tb^ 
lower  side,  as  abown  by  Fig.  50;  the  All  is  then  made  from 
B  to  A. 

For  the  first  15  days  the  shovel  was  working  in  a  hard  sand- 
stone ledge  about  12  ft.  thick,  and,  in  shooting,  the  material 
broke  in  large  boulders  which  required  considerable  chaining.  A 
total  of  16,000  cu.  yd.  were  moved  during  this  time.  During  the 
latter  15  days  the  shovel  was  working  in  black  shale  and  moved 
2r,I0O  cu.  yd. 

There  were  five  moves  during  the  month,  a  distance  of  500  ft. 
each  time.  There  was  an  average  loss  of  1  hr.  each  day  during 
the  month  in  shifting  track  on  the  dump.  The  total  number 
of  cars  for  the  30  days  were  12,443.  The  largest  day's  run  was 
836  cars,  the  average  numlier  of  care  per  day  was  415,  and  the 
average  yardage  per  car  was  2.9S  cu.  yd. 

The  cost  of. the  work,  37,100  cu.  yd.  for  the  month,  was  as 
follows : 
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Total  tipenie  of  the  Bhovsl.  Including  supwintend- 

enl.  wBlkinr  boss,  shoved  und  diakey  .crews  and 

all  other  labor   P.m.OO  tO.WL 

EiploaWan     30!.00  O.OOli 

TresUe     229.00  O.OOti 

CmI    23B.0O  0.00% 

Oil  and  waste  32.00  O.OOH* 

Water     \...  HIM  OM\h 

Interest  on  plant   110.00  O.OOW 

Depreeiation     .,_ 180.00  O.Olli 

Total     )B,103,00  WJHi 

The  equipment  eomprieed  one  70-Uin  Bucyrua  shovel,  two  16-ton 
Vulcan  dinkey  engines,  24  4-eu.  yd.  Western  dun^  cara,  54  tons 
60-lb.  rail  and  one  Cyclone  well  drill. 

Exoavatlon  on    the   Chieago,   KUwaQkee    and   St.   Paul   By. 

Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  28,  1900,  gives  the  following: 
On  the  conBtructinn  work  of  the  C.  M.  &,  St.  P.  coast  extension 
there  were  many  large  fills.  From  one  steam  shovel  pit,  the 
Kewcomb,  some  250,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  was  taken. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  data  of  and  cost 
of  operations  at  this  pit  for  the  month  of  Mar.,  1900;  — 

Shovel  —  BuciruB  No.  453,  214 -yd.  dtpper.  «5-ton. 

Engines  —  Prairie  type,  J  in  use.  tractiie  power.  33,300  lb. 

Cars  —  Wealern  diimi),  averagf  load  12.«  yd. 

Trains  —  1  pngine  handling  13  loads,  and  cabooee  per  train. 

Yardage,  68,00(1  cu.  yd.,  handled  in  IT  working  days,  10  boars  each. 


Labor  Loading; 


Work  train  service: 

1.916.000  gal.    water    (255,466  cu.   ft.   at 

,07  per  100 

81.0  engine  days  for  repairs  at  »3  

engine  days  for 

inE^^wB^::::::::::::;::: 

Coal  U 

Ifd  bjr  8t 

nal  at  U 

am  Shovel:          , 
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Leee  Camp.  Credits  (Proflti) 
~ing  ectnip.    .-...'...^-...- '..'.^... .,...-.    t    1T4.2T 

Total    wediM    t    190.01 

Total  ««e.  net  (7,S11.64 

The  cost  was,  therefore,  11,5  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  tor  B8,0W  cu.  yd. 
bandied  during  the  mnnth. 

Excavation  on  the  north  Shore  Channel,  Chloago.  Sections 
Nob.  4  and  fl  of  the  North  Shore  Channel  of  the  sanitury  district 
of  Chicago  were  contracted  to  James  O.  Hayworth.  The  work 
of  drag  line  machines  on  these  sectionB  waa  deaeribed  in  E»gineer- 
in£f  and  Contracting,  April  27,  1010. 

The  top  10  ft.  coniisted  of  a  clay  which  could  readily  be  dumped 
from  dump  cars,  but  below  this  the  clay  was  heavy  and  tenacious 
and  eame  in  large  lumps.  It  waa  excavated  by  a  lO-lon  Vulcan 
Bteam  shovel  with  a  3'CU.  yd.  dipper.  The  steam  shovel  loaded 
into  Western  3-cu.  yd.'dump  cars  which  were  handled  by  Daven- 
port locomotives  out  of  the  cut  and  onto  the  crib  piers  behind 
which  the  spoil  was  dumped. 

These  cars  were  dumped  in  the  usual  way  until  the  sticky  clay 
noted  above  was  met,  then  they  would  not  dump  properly.  A  der- 
rick was  then  arranged  to  do  the  dumping.  A  aling  was  devised 
which  would  hook  into  and  lift  the  car  body  from  the  trucks  and 
by  winding  up  on  the  engine  would  tilt  the  body  and  empty  it. 

The  cost  of  excavation,  as  kept  by  the  engineers,  was  as  fol- 
lows for  IMS,  when  104,280  on.  yd.  were  excavated:  An  8-hr. 
day  was  worked  and  wages  paid  were  as  follows: 

Mpd  in  dump  per  d»y  (IJiO 

Ken  around  ahovBl  per  day  1.7B 


The  value  of  the  excavating  plant  used  was  $16,035,  and  the 
assumed  depreciation  chargeable  to  Section  1  was  $16,035  X 
50%=«8,O17. 

The  total  amount  expended  on  excavation  (104,280  cu.  yd.)  in 
1908  was  as  follows: 

Uateriala:  ToUl 

Operation    |  g.«39 

R«pain  and  plant  7.156 

TolulB     116,796 

Per  cu.  yd (0.081 

Labor: 

Operation     (32,211 

Repairs  and   plant  3,296 

Tolaia    I36,53« 
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Per  lu.  yd lOJiS 

'  Srsnd  IoUIb tSl.^l 

Per  CD.  yd I03« 

The  items  making  up  these  totals  were  ae  followa: 

Ukterials:                      Opecation       B«p.  &  Pint.  Total 

ShOY«l    tl-2W                 fl,»>2  ti.no 

Dinkej-d    ^3                   U4B  1J»1 

Traek     0                   2,m  2,^* 

Dump    269                         D  !E» 

Cars    31«                   1,86S  2,0TB 

Ooal    S.DW                         I)  fi,0«6 

Office    0                      360  3«) 

InsuTBDCse    0                         0  0 

General     136                       61  18T 

Totals     ;S,S3S                 r.l5«  tl£,T9G 

Shorel    t  S.T1S                 I    S20  t  >,Mg 

Dinkeys    5.K7E                     368     '  S,26S 

Track   : fi,S61                         0  5.951 

Dnmn    9,H6                         0  9,1« 

Can    34                   i,9n  2.WI> 

Coal    686                         0  B8B 

Office    0                         8  8 

.     Ininranee    gOS                      .  0  «0« 

general    1,315                      103  1,413 

TolaU     m»l                 t3,f9S  t35,EM 

The  costs  of  operation  in  excavation  were  distributed  aa  fol- 
lows per  cu.  yd.; 
Steam  Sbovel: 

Coal  .".V/."//^.'^V/^".'""^.'.V^.'.'.'.''S."/.'.'''.'""^  o!om 

Supplies     0.0082 

General    O.OOM 

Total  »,on« 

Trsneportatian: 

Labor    W.OSIO 

Coal   o.nm 

aoppliee     0.0051 

General    0.0009 

Total    J lOJBll 

Track: 

Labor    10,0314 

General  and  supplies   O.OO08 

Total    80.O22J 

Dump: 

Labor    tO.IMTS 

Supplies     0.0012 

General    0.002S 

Total    ; JO.OSljl^' 

Grand  total  R2095 
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Labor    10.0021 

M»t«rial>     0.0036 

0«iWTal    0.000i 

Total    tO^CMJ 

Trmnsparlstion; 

Lsbor    lO.OOO 


Total    lOOltt 

MalerlslK  W.OOST 

General    O.OOM 

ToUl    I0.0O61 

Grand  total  W.OieS 

In  flgurint;  the  net  costs  of  repaint  and  plaot  charges  the  total 
eatimated  amount  of  excavation  on  the  section,  or  300,000  cu.  yd. 
faas  been  uaed  as  the  divisor.  The  reason  for  this  la  that  the  re- 
pair and  plant  charfi^cs  itemized  were  all  that  were  necessarj'  to 
put  the  plant  in   shape  to  complete  the  work.    Summarizing 

OperMion    lO.SOS 

Bciwlr  and  plant  ehargei  H.HtJ 

..Depreciation  on  plant   0.021 

ToUl  per  cu.  yd $0,857 

Yearly  ATCiaKs   Outpnta  on  tie  Hill  View  aeserTolr.    The 

yearly  output  of  Hteam  nhovels  in  buildini;  tlie  earth  embankment 
for  tile  Hill  View  Reeervoir,  Xew  York  City,  is  given  by  Arthur 
Tidd,  in  Enginetriag  Xeutg,  Sept.  9,  10)5.  The  formation  was  of 
very  hard  packed,  dente,  glacial  drift,  containing  many  stones  and 
boulders  but  no  ledge  rock.  The  material  was  well  graded  from 
a  caai'se  Hand  down  to  a  very  line  rock  flour,  and  was  a  most 
excellent  one  for   a   reservoir   embankment. 

All  the  material  was  excavated  by  steam  ahovels,  and  about 
70%  sent  out  on  trains.  As  long  as  the  complete  steam  shovel 
plant  could  be  operated  (that  is  until  the  bank  became  so  nar- 
row on  top  that  the  dumping  area  was  restricted)  the  material 
was  taken  out  of  the  basin  by  two  tracks,  one  at  the  north  and 
one  at  the  south  end,  using  pushing  engines  when  the  grade  re- 
i|uired  them.  Both  lines  were  relocated  and  regraded  several 
times  as  the  banks  rose.  The  steam  shovels  iixetl  for  tlie  bulk 
<if  the  e.\cavation  were  four  heavy  TO-tun  sliiiveliii.  an<I  four  light 
itil-ton  sliovels.  The  large  Blic)VelB  workeil  in  the  hoavy  cuts, 
taking  the  full  depth   (40  ft.  at  the  deepest  point)   ut  one  time. 
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These  cuts  were,  ho\¥e¥er,  shot  ahead  of  the  shovel  with  black 
ponder.  The  amall  shovels  took  the  lighter  cuts,  aod  in  a  few 
coses  Tan  through  in  two  lifts.  The  material  was  h&ndled  in 
4-yd.  side-dumping  cars  in  10-car  trains  by  10-  to  15-ton  loco- 
motives  running    on    3>ft.   gage    track    laid    with    S6-    to    TO-lb. 

A  large  number  of  boulders  of  alt  sizes  up  to  I  yd.,  and  in 
some  cases  2  or  3  yd.  in  volume,  were  encountered  everywhere 
'  throughout  the  cuts,  and  their  handling  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  general  excavation  problem.  Many  boulders  were 
saved  for  future  use  in  paving,  riprap  or  for  crushed  stone,  but 
the  ai^cumulation  interfered  so  much  with  succeeding  excavation 
operations  that  the  following  seasons  as  many  as  possible  were 
sent  out  onto  the  bank.  A  large  force  using  a  portable  gasoline 
air-compressor  for  drilling  was  employed  continuously  breaking 
up  bou)ders.  Winter  work  helped  somewhat,  but  the  problem 
was  an  ever  present  and   troublesome  one. 

Although  monthly  outputs  ranging  from  20,000  to  24,000  cu. 
yd.  per  70-ton  shovel  were  not  uncommon  in  the  early  part  of 
the  work,  the  best  year  output  was  190,000  eu.  yd.,  and  the 
average  yearly  output  for  each  of  two  shovels  tor  five  years  was 
120,000  cu.  yd.  The  shovels  were  in  une  practically  all  the  time. 
The  lengtli  of  working  day  was  8  hr.,  and  one  shift  daily  was 
worked.  The  average  yearly  output  for  each  of  three  30 -ton 
shovels  was  49,000  cu.  yd.,  or  about  40%  as  much  as  with  the 
70-ton  shovels, 

A  Good  Steam  Shorel  Eeeord.  The  Exctvating  Engineer,  Oct., 
1915,  states  that  a  3-yd.,  70-ton  Bucyrus  Steam  Shovel,  working 
in  hard-packed  sand  with  loam  and  gravel,  at  Providence,  R,  I-, 
averaged  2,816  cu.  yd.  per  10-hr.  day  for  12.6  days,  loading 
into  4-yd.  cars.  The  face  averaged  about  12  ft.  high.  The  a»- 
t«rial  was  hauled  in  three  trains,  of  fourteen  4-yd.  cars  each,  by 
20-ton,  36-in.  gage,  locomotives,  an  average  distance  of  about 
%  mile.  During  the  12.5  days  about  0.5  day  was  lost  the  first 
day,  and  two  other  days  were  devoted  to  moving  back  to  a  new 

EeooTdi  on  a  La^e  Cut  for  Track  DeprcHlon.  Engineering 
and  Oontraoting,  June  28,  1916,  gives  the  following; 

A  M)0,00O-cu.  yd.  cut,  which  eliminates  39  crossings  at  grade 
was  made  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  In  this  work  the  tracks  were 
lowered  to  give  a  clearance  under  bridges  of  183^  ft.;  this  necee- 
sitated  a  cut  averaging  22  ft.  in  depth.  The  work  was  done  1^ 
the  operating  department  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul 
B.  R.  with  company  forces. 

The  total  depth  of  the  cut  was  made  in  from  5  to  7  rats, 
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depending  upon  the  depth  carried.  These  cuta  were  generally 
carried  for  a  stretch  of  about  eight  blocks  at  a  time.  The  usual 
method  of  procedure  was  to  use  one  track  as  a  loading  track 
while  the  shovel  was  making  aa  deep  a  cut  as  possible  to  one 
side.  This  usually  averaged  about  8  ft.  When  this  cut  was 
completed  to  the  required  distance,  a  new  track  was  laid  here' 
and  used  as  a  loading  track  while  the  ahovel  was  shifted  to  the 
other  aide. 

The  shovel  used  was  a  Sston  Bucyrus  equipped  with  a  2^-yd. 
dipper.  This  shovel  was  shipped  from  the  manufacturer's  ^opa 
in  the  spring  of  1U07  and  has  been  in  steady  service  for  the  past 
eight  years.  Three  dirt  trains  were  used,  consisting  of  25  (12-yd.) 
Western  air  dump  cars.  Kach  train  was  hauled  by  a  class.  C-2 
(2-8-0)   locomotive. 

Below  is  a  statement,  prepared  by  J.  G.  Wetherell,  assistant 
engineer,  who  was  in  direct  charge  of  the  work,  for  the  operating 
department,  for  shovel  opeiation  from  April  19  to  July  23. 

TaUl  amount  of  eicSTatlon  for  Beuon,  en.  ;d. ISG.BOS 

Total  number  of  a«yi  nhovtl  wotIibJ  82 

Number  of  cuIh  ehovel  made  g 

Total  diannce  ehovel  excavated  (total  length  ol  cutal,  [t l«,OTe 

Aversge  dfstancc  eieavsted  per  day  shorei  worked,  tt IK 

Average  nnmbir  of  hours  ahoiel  worked  per  daj.  hr 8.S0 

ToUl  number  of  cars  loaded  17.107 

Aierage  oumber  of  oars  loaded  per  day  208.S 

Averaee  number  of  cu.  jd.  pet  ear,  eu.  jA 11.4S 

ATSrage  namber  of  cu,  jd.  excsTated  per  day  !,389.1 

ATerage  disUnce  exraValed  nialerlal  hauled.  mU«  E.28 

Qreateat  eicavalion  for  1  month  (June),  cu.  jd 7i,M4 

Average  dsilv  eicavation  for  June,  cu.  jd 2.806 

Delays  snioiiDtetl  10  12'/i  of  the  total  time,  diatrihuted  u  followa:  S.4%, 

dnmp  or  U>  main  line  heiug  used  for  other  purpwea;  1.3%.  rain;  0.2%, 
■hovel  breakdowns:  O.B^,  derailments  In  cut;  1.0%.  mlaceUaneoui. 

Stripping  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  Region.  The  following  is 
from  a  paper  by  J.  B.  VVarringer  in  the  Am.  Inst.  M.  E.,  aa 
abstracted  in.Bn^neerinj  and  Contraeting,  Jan.  17,  1917.  The 
work  is  stripping  earth  overlying  coat  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  equipment  required  for  a  one-sbovel  operation  is  about  aa 
followa : 

1  70-lon  shorel.  1  steam  drill. 

3  IS-ton  locomotives.  1  water  tank. 


The  total  capital  outlay  for  auch  an  outfit  is  approKiniately 
.$30,000. 

The  average  force  required  to  operate  a  one-ehovel  stripping 
cojiaistB  ot  about  35   men,  roughly   as   followa; 
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1  dump  boss.  1  frwilchbof. 

The  wages  paid  these  men  amount  to  $2,100  per  month.  The 
shovel  engineman  is  paid  $140  a  month,  the  craneman  $95;  loco- 
mot^e  engineman  $0.25  per  hr.  These  rates  are  all  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  recent  increases  granted  the  mine  workers,  ranging 
from  7  to  15%. 

The  method  of  opening  a,  stripping  with  either  a  Bucjrns 
70-ton   shovel    or    a   Marion   flO-ton    shovel,   which   are    the    two 


Fig.  51.     Method  of  Opening  a  Stripping. 

types  most  widely  used  in  anthracite  stripping  work,  is  as  fol- 
lows (Fig.  SI):  For  the  tlrst  cut  the  track  is  laid  on  the  sur- 
face along  one  limit  of  the  stripping,  usually  the  txittom  rock 
side,  and  the  shovel  euts  down  grade  alongside  the  track  until 
a  depth  of  9  ft.  la  reached,  tills  being  the  maximum  cut  that  the 
shovel  can  take  and  load  overhead.  When  the  first  cut  is  com- 
pleted for  the  length  of  the  stripping,  the  track  ih  laid  in  this 
cut  and  the  shovel  again  cuts  down  grade  until  a  depth  of  9  ft. 
below  the  first  cut  is  reached.  The  shovel  then  continues  cut- 
ting toward  the  other  limit,  the  additional  depth  being  de- 
termined by  the  depth  of  surface  over  the  vein  up  to  30  ft., 
which  ia  eonaidered  the  proper  maximum  height  for  a  clay  cut. 
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In  working  by  the  a.l>ove  method,  it  la  necessary  to  lekve  a 
bench  at  least  13  ft.  in  width  fur  the  laying  of  the  track.  Local 
conditiona,  ae  a  lule,  render  it  imposalble  to  maiutain  any  auch 
plan  for  the  entire  life  of  a  stripping. 

The  first  cut  as  described  above  is  always  the  first  made  in  a 
atripping  except  in  tho  case  of  what  Ih  known  as  a  side-hill 
stripping.  Here  the  track  ia  laid  on  the  surface  and  the  ehovel 
started, at  an  elevation  that  will  give  the  required  cut  at  the 
vertical  limit. 

Rock  cuts  are  usually  made  from  22  to  25  ft.  in  height. 

The  tracks  to  the  dump  are  always  on  an  ascending  grade  of 
1%,  hut  usually  higher.  Four  per  cent  ia  common,  and  grades 
as  high  as  7%  have  been  used.  The  grade  of  the  tracks  in  the 
etrippin):;  pit  is  governed  by  the  necessary  rise  in  elevation  to 
reach  the  dump.  The  locomotives  used  vary  in  size  up  to  20  tons, 
the  latter  being  about  the  heaviest  type  that  can  be  used  safely 
on  a  duDip  of  any  height.     A  20-ton  locomotive  will  push: 

10  ihi  cu.  yd.  CUB  on  ■  1%  grsde. 
B  m~eu.  )d.  cars  on  a  3%  grade. 
A  4(4  CO.  yd.  cars  on  t,  i%  grade. 

The  general  and  beat  practice  for  stripping  tracks  is  to  use 
60-lb.  rails  and  nothing  under  a  No.  8  frog.  Curves  should  be 
kept  to  under  10°,  but  20  to  25°  curves  are  used,  especially  in 
forming  a  dump. 

Dumps  are  made  of  all  heights  and  sizes.  There  is  leas  main- 
tenance cost  with  heights  of  at>out  25  ft.,  as  higher  dumps  tend 
to  settle  and  slip  in  wet  weather. 

llie  cars  most  widely  used  are  side-dump  cars  having  capacities 
of  i,  iUt  and  614  cu.  yd.  Some  8  and  lOrcu.  yd.  cars  have  been 
used  with  success. 

Under  proper  conditions  outputs  as  high  as  30,000  cu.  yd. 
per  month  have  been  obtained  for  one  shovel  in  clay.  The  aver- 
age is  about  18,000  cu.  yd.  per  month  in  clay,  varying  consider- 
ably according  to  aeaaon  as  shown  in  Fig.  52. 

Hoisting  Planet.  If  the  stripping  is  not  too  deep,  all  the  ex- 
cavated material  can  be  removed  by  locomotives.  In  many  cases, 
however,  this  is  not  feasible,  and  hoisting  planes  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  Practically  without  exception,  even  in  the  largest 
operations,  these  are  single-track  planes  operated  by  small  sec- 
ond-motion hoisting  engines  with  a  capacity  of  about  150  dump 
cars  per  day,  or  about  the  output  from  one  shovel.  The  prac- 
tical problem  involved  in  putting  these  planes  down  along  the 
steep  sides  of  the  average  pit  is  often  a  serious  one.  Some  of  the 
planes  are  anchored  on  a  slope  of  50  to  60°  pitch  by  bars  aunk 
into  the  solid  rock  to  which  the  roadbed  la  tied,  presenting  a 
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very  interesting  sight, 
una]]   hoists   for   a,   i 
practice  to  use  them  i 
)  shovels.     There  s 


While  nothing  can  1>e  said  Hgainst  these 
le-shovel  stripping,  it  is  undoubtedly  bad 
1  the  larger  operations  employing  two  or 
re  praetically  none  of  these  that  cannot 
s  laid  out  BO  that  the  output  from  two  shovels  ean  be  brought 
Ui  the  foot  of  one  plane,  and  this  plane  should  be  equipped  with 
a  hoist  capable  of  handling  with  ease  300  and  more  cars  per 
day.  This  plane  can  be  either  single  track  or  double  track,  but 
the  grade  should  be  maintained  at  about  20°,  which  ie  the  average 
for  the  single  track  planes  now  in  use. 


Some  figures  have  been  worked  up  showing  a  comparison  of 
cost  of  the  two  varieties  of  planes,  taking  a  double  track  plane 
handling  only  the  output  of  two  Novels  which  would  allow  the 
greatest  advantage  of  comparison  possible  to  the  small  hoist. 
Tlie  first  cort  of  the  small  hoist  job  is  very  low,  as  the  .hoist 
itself  is  usually  picked  up  second  hand  aroimd  the  collieries.  It 
would  be  something  as  follows  tor  a  300-ft.  length  of  plane: 

Hoi8l     t   GOO 

TrstlDi,  tmck  mitorUl,  rope,  etc 709 

araalng  tor  hotel  and  plane  IfiOH 

ToUl    * |J.2(» 

For  the  double  track  plane  with  the  larger  hoist  the  figures 
would  be: 

TrMlia,  track  mst«ris1,  rope,  ate |1,1)» 

Hoi"     ' 5,000 

Hoiat  house,  pipe  line,  etc gOOi 

GradinE  for  hoist  and  piano  a  OOOK' 

Total    (3,900 
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■•■  .To  operate  the  Bingle-traek  plane  two  top-men,  two  bottom-inen, 
one  locomotive  engineman,  one  hoist  engineman,  four  men  and  a 
boBe  on  the  dump,  are  required,  while  the  double- track  plane  would 
require  three  top-meD,  three  bottom-men,  two  locomotive  engine- 

'   mm,  one  hoisting  engiDemau  and  seven  men  and  one  boss  on  the 

The  comparative  coat  would  be  as  follows: 

Blnjle  track  DoabU  track 

Labor  p«r  day  UI.SS  fSlSl 

Power    4,30  .  8,48 

Inlerest  and  depreciaUon,  1E%  1.00  4.00 

123.18  t3«M 

Figuring  150  cars  for  the  single-track  plane,  the  operating 
cost  per  car  would  be  $0,155  and  at  300  care  for  the  double-track 
pUrie  $0,122  or  a  difTerence  of  $0,033  per  car. 

The  location  of  the  limits  for  a  stripping  are  set  on  a  line 
where  ths  norma)  slope-of  the  overburden  figured  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  final  cut  intersects  the  surface.  Naturally  a  shovel 
cannot  cut  to  any  such  slope  and  must  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult by  a  series  of  steps.  The  normal  slope  that  earth  ol  a  clayey 
nature  will  take  is  about  1  to  1.  Sandy  ground  requires  1^  to 
1  or  even  2  to  1,  while  rock  can  be  cut  nearly  vertically  if  the 
height  of  bank  does  not  exceed  one  shovel  cut.  For  greater  - 
depths,  ^  to  1  must  be  allowed  or  even  1  to  I  if  the  rock  is  of  a 
shaley  nature.  The  importance  of  having  the  foot  of  the  strip- 
ping slope  well  liack  from  the  bottom  rock  of  the  coal,  to  prevent 
the  washing  of  overburden  into  the  exposed  vein  by  rains,  Is  very 
great.  The  standard  width  for  this  ledge  or  herm  is  10  to 
15  ft. 

Frion  of  HOB-EcvolTing  Traotion  Shovelt.  For  low  bank 
work  In  average  earth,  where  the  amount  to  be  excavated  is 
small,  20  to  36-ton  shovels,  usually  fitted  with  traction  wheels, 
but  which  can  be  arranged  with  railroad  trucks,  cost  as  follows, 
prior  to  the  war: 

Dipper  Clew  height  of  lilt 

OapacilT  TrsclioD  wheele         R.  R.  trutkB  Price 

..    .                   !icn.  »d.                     12'  r                        13-  r  14,™ 

32  tona                 VA  CO,  yi.                    ir  g"                        13"  8"  E.600 

Shovels  of  small  size  usually  have  vertical  boilers. 

A  36-ton  shovel,  with  a  very  high  crane  which  increases  the 
width  of  cut  about  7  ft,  and  the  height  of  lift  about  6  ft,,  coats 
.  $&,600,     These  are  regularly  equipped  with  a  l^-.yd.  dipper. 

BhOTcllns  Soft  Btiale.  On  the  P.  C.  &  W.  R.  K.  in  Ohip,  a 
35-ton  Vulcan  traction  shovel  was  employed  in  loading  blasted 


Sbipping 
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shale  into  dump  cars,  at  the  time  the  author  was  on  the  work  in 
1()03. 

The  material  was  drilled  with  hand  churn  driUi,  holes  being 
16-ft.  deep.  Eacli  hole  was  chambered  with  I^  eticks  of  dyna- 
mite and  exploded  with  75  lb.  of  black  powder.  About  4  holes  per 
day  were  fired.  "■ 

The  shovel  had  a  l^^-yd.  dipper.  Six  3-yd.  dump  cars  ware 
loaded  in  11  min.     Only  one  train  was  used,  the  shovel  waiting 


Fig.  53.    Non-RevolTing  Traction  Bhorel  with  2^-cu.  yd.  Dipper. 

C  min.  while  the  train  was  hauled  800  ft.  to  the  dump  and  re- 
turned by  a  dinkey.  The  dumping  of  the  train,  one  ear  at  a  time, 
through  the  trestle  occupied  S  min.  The  locomotive  therefore 
travelled  1,600  ft.  Igoing  empty  on  an  8  or  10%  grhde)  in  3 
min.,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  6  miles  per  br.  Part  of  the  waiting 
time  is  occupied  by  the  shovel  in  moving,  each  4  ft.  move  requiring 

The  force  employed  was  as  follows: 

1  foreman  1  brakeman 

1  blulumith 

Tlie  shovel  consumed  28  bushels  of  coal  and  the  locomotive  7  - 
bdahels  per  dav.  (Note  —  A  bushel  of  coal  weighs  approximatelT 
75  lb.) 
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About  600  cu.  yd.  were  excavated  in  a  10-br.  day. 

On  another  ieclion  uf  this  work  a  OS-ton  shovel  was  operating 
at  a  disadvantage  because  only  one  train  of  6  cars  was  provided. 
The  train  was  loaded  in  6  min.,  but  10  min.  were  loeb  while  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  empty  cars. 

A  Heam  Bhorel  Loading  Waffoni.  The  following  is  given  by 
John  S.  Ely  in  Engineering  A'eict,  July  14,  1904: 

A  45-ton  BncyruH  steam  shovel  equipped  with  a  1^-yd.  dipper, 
working  in  soft  material,  oKcavated  a  cut  8  ft.  deep,  and  22  ft. 
wide.    Dump  wagoua  were  loaded  with  one  dipperful  each.    The 


-  Fig.  54.     Marion  Model   250  Stripping  Shovel. 

speed  of  the  teams  ranged  from  IQO  to  180  ft.  per  min.  The  aver- 
age speed  being  16T  ft.  the  haul  one  way  varied  from  1,250  to 
1,500  ft.  and  was  partly  up  hill  and  partly  down.  The  wagons 
were  dumped  without  stopping. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  haul  was  only  200  ft.,  9  wagons  kept 
the  shovel  biwy.  From  2:40  to  2;44i^  p.m.,  4  wagons  were 
loaded,  then  the  shovel  moved  ahead  5  ft.  in  i^  min,  and  waited  2 
min.  for  a  wagon.  From  2:48  to  3:02  p.m.,  27  wagons  were 
loaded  and  then  the  shovel  moved  ahead  6  ft.  in  2  min.  From 
^:06  to  3:10  P.M.,  12  wagons  were  loaded.  Between  2:40  and 
3:10  the  first  wagons  made  2  round  trips.  In  the  above  run 
about  half  the  time  was  lost  waiting  for  wagons,  there  being 
26  wagons.     The  dipper  loaded  at  the  rate  of  3  wagons  per  min,. 
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but  allowing  10  min.  out  of  every  hour  for  moving  forward,  an 
average  of  3^  wagons  per  mb.  should  have  been  maintained; 
Tliie  gives  ue  thie  rule  for  obtaining  tlte,  number  of  wagons  re- 
(juired  for  steam  shovel  work;  To  i^taio  the  number  of  wagons. 
multiply  the  hanl  in  100-ft.  stations  by  3. 

The  cost  of  work  was  as  follows:  1  steam  shovel  runner  at 
$150  per  month,  or  60  ct.  per  hr.;  1  craneeniiin  at  $126  per  month, 
or  50  ct.  per  hr.;  1  fireman  at  $S0  per  month,  or  20  ct. 
ptT  hr.;  10  pitmen  at  15  ct.  each,  or  S1.50  per  hr.;  1^  toiu  of 
coal  per  day  at  $2.20  per  ton,  or  33  ct.  per  hr.;  incidentals  at 
about  10  ct.  per  hr.;  total,  $13.23  per  hr.  of  shovel  time.  Haul- 
ing cost  $6.00  per  day. 

On  the  day  the  record  was  kept  the  shovel  out-put  was  1,043 
wagon  loads,  the  best  day's  record  was  1,078  wagons  containing 
about  11^  en.  yd.  each. 

Mr.  Ely  tielieves  the  output  should  be  150  wagons  or  180  cu.  yd. 
(place  measure)  per  hr. 

large  Bevolving  Shovels.  The  largest  steam  shovels  built  are 
of  the  revolving  type.  Machines  weighing  360  tons  are  in  use, 
and  are  sufficiently  successful  to  make  it  seem  probable  that  the 
limit  in  size  is  not  yet  reached.  These  machines  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  stripping  the  over  burden  from  ore  and  coal. 

Fig.  55  and  the  following  table  of  specifications  give  an  Idea 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  machine. 


IK  l«  1  Slope  of  SpoU  Banli 

MODEL  271  . 

E-Td.  Dipp«r,  W-tt.  Boom 


» 


The  diDiensioDe  for  C,  D,  E,  and  F  in  the  (tbov«  tabiM  in  the  limit  for 
earreeponding  deptli  eoT«r  or  over-buiden  "A,"  sad  all  operationa  musi  be 
calculated  la  came  sately  within  them. 

Par  depUiB  of  coier  or  Drer-burden  Uv»  than  Ihat  liven  In  the  t^les.  the 
.dimeneieiiB  for  C.  D,  E,  and  F  woiild  temain  Ibe  aame  as  for  the  least  depth 

Thickneu  of  eaal  vein  baa  no  effect  an  the  etrippiog  ability  of  theaa  mn- 
Chinee  uoleii  conditions  othei  than  thoae  above  considered  are  encountared. 

A  360-ton  steam  shovel  is  used  for  stripping  Iron  ore  on  the 
Mesahi  Range  in  Minnesota.  It  Is  equipped  with  6  to  8-cu.  yd. 
dipper  and  has  great  reach.  Fig.  66,  taken  from  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  July  17,  1018,  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  single  cut. 
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The  loading  track  was  laid  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  ax 
ehown  at  A,  and  on  tbia  particular  crosa-aection  the  great  shovel 
had  aufficient  reach  to  push  the  accumulated  spill  from  the  cars 
clear  of  the  further  rail  of  the  loading  track. 


Fig.  55.    Diagram  Showing  Beach  of  Large  Stripping  Shovels. 


The  divisions  marked  from  1  to  10  show  the  cuts  that  would 
have  been  necessary  had  the  same  croes-section  been  removed  with 
a  Model  91  shovel  weighing  107  to  123  tonn  and  having  a  2^ 
to  i-yA,  dipper,  and  the  loading  tracks  for  the  different  cute  are 
lettered  from  A  to  U.    Track  A  is  the  loading  track  fqr  the  firat 


WWW 


Fig   56      Cross  Section  of  Cut  Made  b;  a  Model  300  Shovel  and 
Cuts  Required  to  Kemove  Same  Area  with  Model  91  Shovel 

cQt  track  B  for  the  second  cut   track  C  for  the  tbinl  and  fourth 

Output  of  Large  Stripping  ShOTCl  Fngineertng  and  Contract 
iitg  Dec  20  1011  deiicrilies  a  lar^e  re^vlvm^  shotel  uiid  for 
stripping  24  ft  of  over  burden  from  a  bel  of  coal  at  Mission 
field  III  The  shovel  was  made  by  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel 
Co   and  had  the  following  general  dimensions 


Km  shipping  welgKl 
A;iproiini«B  wortinu  waijlit 

Lenglh  of  boom  between  «iiler 
Heifht  of  dump  above  rail  (booi 
Radius  of  cul  at  30  ft  eleTHtion 
Kodiaa  of  cot  al  bottom  of  pit 
0»Dter  ol  dump  froio  pivotal  center 
Radius  at  rear  end  of  cab  from  piiolal  c 


il  (boom  at  16  dog 
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Hoisting  enpne  (doable)    12»H  In. 

Swinging  engine   (double!    9x9  in. 

Orowdmg  engine  (dooWe) -8  i  8  in. 

Boiiar,  loMpmotiie  lyps   60  in.  i  IT  ft. 

Boiler  designed  (or  pressure  of  150  lb. 

Working  prinsuie  cftrrJed  125  lb. 

The  machine  has  been  handling  1,600  cii.  yd.  per  R-hr.  shift, 
and  is  being  operated  by  men  who  have  learned  to  operate  it  in 
this  field.  For  several  dajs  the  machine  took  out  more  than 
2,000  yd.  per  day,  and'  it  is  claimed  by  tlTe  builders  that  after  the 
operators  become  expert  the  average  output  should  equal  this 
amount. 

As  to  expense,  the  machine  is  operated  by  1  engineman,  1  crane- 


man,  1  Krenian,  1  oiler  or  roustabout,  2  track  men  and  1  water 
and  coal  man,  making  a  total  crew  of  7  men.  The  machine  is 
equipped  witli  feed-water  heating  and  purifying  system,  which 
reduces  the  coal  consumption  very  materially  and  it  is  operated 
daily  on  about  2  tons  of.  coal. 

large  Eevolving;  Steam  Shovel  for  Canal  Constrnotlon.  Ac- 
cording to  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  1,  1914,  the  large 
she  revolving  steam  shovel,  frequently  used  in  coal  stripping 
work,  may  be  profitably  employed  in  certain  kinds  of  earth  ex- 
cavation. A  machine  of  this  type  was  used  in  connection  with  an 
Inclined  tipple  in  excavating  Section  D  of  Calumet  Sag  Canal,  111. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  plant  is  its  ability  to  excavate  the 
entire  prism  of  the  canal  at  one  cut  (except  the  solid  rock  at  the 
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bottom)   and  place  the  material  in  the  spoil  bank  at  one  oper- 

The  Calumet  Sag  Canal  at  tbie  point  bad  a  bottom  width  of  36 
ft.,  a  depth  of  cut  of  36  ft.  and  slopes  of  2  hoiizontal  to  1  ver- 


1^ 


Fig.    58.    Diagram   Showing  Arrangement   of   Revolving   Steam 

Shovel  and  Steel  Tipple   tor  Canal  Excavation. 

tieal,  thus  giving  a  top  width  of  180  ft.  There  were  about  6 
or  8  ft.  of  solid  limestone  in  the  bottom  of  the  cut,  the  remainder 
fceing  a  glacial  drift  consisting  of  sand,  gravel,  boulders  and 
clay. 

Fig.  58  shows  a  typical  erosB-section  of  the  canal  prism  and 


Fig.  59..  Marion  Model  36  Revolving  Shovel. 

the  general  dimensions  of  the  shovel  and  tipple.  The  steam 
shovel  used  was  a  Msj-ion  with  a  3i^-cu.  yd.  dipper  anU  a.  7.)-ft, 
boom.  The  extreme  height  of  dump  was  53  ft.  above  rails;  ex- 
treme radius  of   dump  83   ft.;   and  the  radius  of  cut   at  84   ft. 
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above  rails  was  88  ft.  The  working  weight  of  the  shovel  wa»  355,- 
000  lb.  The  tip)  le  consiBted  of  a  cantilever  incline  of  atnictural 
ateel,  which  wax  earned  b\  t  vo  parallel  standar  1  gage  tracks 
on  the  canal  berm  with  a  hinged  apron  extending  down  the  slope 
into  the  priem  On  this  incline  were  two  -itandard  gage  tracks 
which  carried  the  t«o  dump  cara  of  10  en  id  nominal  capacity 
These  cars  nere  operated  independently  of  each  other  by  a  double 
cylinder  double  drum  engine  with  10^  \  12  in  cylinders  A 
100-hp.  locomotive  boiler  furnished  steam  for  the  engine  at  135 
lb.  pressure. 


Fig.  60.     American  Railroad  Ditcher  Mounted  on  M.  C.  B.  Trucks. 

The  method  of  operation  was  as  follows:  The  car  was  lowered 
into  the  pit  on  the  inclined  apron  and  filled  with  two  loads  of 
the  31^-cu.  yd.  dipper,  then  hauled  to  the  top  of  tlie  incline  where 
it  ran  onto  a  Rteel  tipple  frame,  which  was  hinged  to  the  top  of 
the  incline  by  a  heavy  shaft.  The  car  was  securely  held  on  this 
frame  by  dogs  which  engage  automat ieally.  As  the  car  reached 
its  position  on  the  tipple  frame  it  released  a  latch  which  per- 
mitted the  frame  with  the  car  to  tip  outward,  thus  dumping  the 
load.  A  pendulum  counterweight,  attached  to  the  tail  of  the 
tipple  frame  by  a  wire  cable,  prevented  it  from  tipping  too  far, 
and  returned  it  to  its  normal  position  after  the  load  is  dumped. 
The  car  was  then  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  incline  by  a  foot 
brake.  While  one  car  was  being  dumped  the  second  car  was  being 
loaded  by   the  shovel;    thus   there   were   no   delays  waiting   for 
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The  complete  weight  of  the  tipple  nith  cars,  engine,  boiler, 
fuel  and  counterweights  was  approximately  300,000  lb.,  but  as 
nearly  alt  of  this  weight  wan  earried  by  tlie  rear  truck,  which  is 
over  80  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  slope,  no  trouble  was  experienced 
by  caving  of  lianka  due  to  the  weight  of  the  maehine. 

Ballroad  mtohen  or  Locomotive  Crane  ShoveU.  These  are  lo- 
comotive cranes  with  a  shovel  boom  hinged  to  the  center  of  the 
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Actual  Working  Hours. 
Cost  of  Handling  Katerial  with  a  Double  Ditcher  Train. 


Mast.    Tfaey  are  mounted  on  the  flat  care  they  load,  or  6n  apeciftl 

Single  Track  Revolving  Shovels.  These  are  built  iip  to  40  tons 
In  weight.  They  can  load  and  dump  at  any  angle  which  ia  of 
advantage  in  loading  wagons  but  not  at  all  necessary  in  loading 
care  on  a  parallel  siding.  For  this  reason  most  emali  revolving 
sliovela  are  built  with  traction  wheels. 

Coit  of  Handling  Katerlal  witb  Double  Dltoher  Train.  In 
Jlatlioa^  Maintenance  Engineering  the  following  daily  cost  of 
operating  a  double  ditcher  train  is  given; 
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Two  oper»tors  at  (126  par  month  I  3.S0 

Two  (fremen   3.01) 

Depnclstion  on  cars  and  ditchers  1.78 

Oil.  wwte,  etc 1.00 

Oo»l     6.00 

Looomoti™  cobI,  etc 16.00 

Train  crew    85.00 

Repairs    2.00 

Labot  M  tlXO  p«r  dn;  600 

I  !  liJ  I  i 


Train  —  Four  air  dump  cars,  80  cu.  yd.  capacity, 
two  tlat  cars,  one  water  car.  Speed  20  milea  per  hr.  Switch  — 
2  miles  to  run. 

Based  on  the  aboTe  figures  and  conditions  the  curves  shown  in 
Fig  01  are  drawn. 

A  KCTolTlng  ShoTel  for  a  Brickyard.  Wm.  J.  Spear  gives  the 
following  relative  to  the  work  of  a  Vulcan  No.  1  revolving  steam 
shovel.  The  machine  weighed  28  tons  and  was  equipped  with  a 
%-yd.  dipper.  The  work  was  the  excavation  of  clay  tor  brick 
majiufacturing.  The  shovel  was  required  to  dig  oa\y  SO  cu.  yd. 
per  day.  For  this  outfit  only  one  man  operates  the  machine 
and  he  fires,  acts  as  engineer  and  trips  the  bucket  door.  The 
nhovel  tended  one  ^-yd.  dump  car.  This  car  was  pulled  to  the 
brick-yard,  an  average  distance  of  700  ft.,  by  a  horae  driven  by 
a  boy.  The  shovel  loaded  a  second  car  while  the  first  was  being 
hauled  to  the  brick  yard.  The  shovel  worked  10  hr.  and  used 
SOO  lb.  of  coal  per  day.  Water  was  furnished  for  the  shovel  from 
a  tank  that  supplied  the  brick  yard  at  a  cost  of  about  7  ct. 
per  day.  One  man  was  used  to  keep  the  track  in  condition  and 
to  clean  up  behind  the  shovel  and  around  the  cars.  The  total 
value  of  the  outfit  including  cars  was  a  little  over  $S,I00  in 
1908. 

Small    EcTolvlng    Shovels.    The    following    is    from    Dana's 


15  tons 

8'  4" 

10' 6" 
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A  No.  1  shovel  of  the  a1>ove  type  was  designed  for  general 
use  on  Buch  work  as  real  estate  development.  For  escavating 
small  sewers  about  3  It.  wide  and  10  to  18  ft.  deep  a  very 
narrow  dipper  of  ^-cu.  yd.  capacity  and  a  dipper  handle  about 
30  ft.  long  are  used.  In  digging  deep  trenches  in  very  sandy 
soil  where  many  shifts  from  place  to  place  are  Deceseary,  and 
where  frequmt  curree  are  encountered,  this  shovel  is  not  b.  sue- 


Iv- 


Fig.  64.    Horizontal  Crowding  Motion  of  Srie  Shovel,  Made  by 
the  Ball  Engine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

cess,  but  in  firm  earth  where  the  sewer  is  long  and  continuous  it 
is  very  efficient.  SO  to  75  lin.  ft.  of  trench  4  ft.  wide  and  12  ft. 
deep  have  been  excavated  and  back-filled  in  8  hr.  by  a  machine  of 
this  type.  One  runner,  one  fireman,  and  two  helpers  form  the 
crew.  Platforms  16  ft.  long  of  I2xl2-in,  timbers  are  necessary 
for  the  shovel  to  run  on.  These  being  built  in  four  sections,  eai^ 
4^  ft.  wide,  are  carried  forward  by  being  hooked  to  the  boom. 
For  excavating  cellars  the  shovel  has  a  standard  dipper  handle 
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with  a  %-yA-  bank  dipper,  and  for  nnlosding  care  or  erecting 
steel,  a  crane  boom  25  ft.  long  designed  for  use  with  a  !^-cu.  yd; 
clam  shell  or  orange  peel  bucket,  or  a  chain  and  hook.  The'  pric* 
in  1S14  was: 

Shoiel  with  %  cu.  yd.  dipper  and  30-(t  dipper  handle    fl>S60 

Staodnrd  dipper  handle  and  ^  ea.  yd.  dipper  BOO 

Crane  boom  without  bucket 4^ 

A  revolving  shovel  with  a  horizontal  crowding  engine,  which 
enables  it  to  excavate  very  fihalluw  cutx  economically,  has  inde- 
pendent engines  for  hoisting,  swinging  and  crowding,  and  a  ver- 
tical boiler. 

Rated 

ShlppinE  wt.  Dipper  capscitr 

Size  Wt.  equipped  oopacity  1314  per  ir. 

Bo.  (Tons)       (Tons)  Mountinff  (lu.  yd.)  price        <cu.  jd.) 

0  13  15  Standard  %  fS.TEO       '     35—4^ 

1  U  30  Oaageor  1  t.BOO  Ht-tO 
Speelal        20                EO                 Traction                 %                 4,760            40—50 

A  Hired  Revolving  Traction  Shovel  Can  Lift  Itself  several 

inches  off  the  ground  so  that  planking  can  be  placed  under  the 
wheels.  This  la  done  by  dropping  the  dipper  to  the  ground  — 
as  illuBtrated  in  Bngijieenng  Xeinsi  Dec.  28,  1916^  and  starting 
the  crowding  or  boom  engines,  and  forcing  the  dipper  handle  in 
an  upward  direction.  As  the  dipper  is  placed  flat  on  the  ground 
it  is  impossible  to  force  it  below  the  surface.  Consequently,  when 
the  boom  or  crowding  engines  are  started,  the  shovel  is  forced  to 
rise  off  the  ground. 

Coat  of  BzcavatittE  a  Cellar  with  a  EerolTing  StaOTel.  Ao- 
cording  to  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr.  15,  1908,  in  digging 
the  foundation  and  cellar  of  a  new  building,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
the  contractor  used  a  steam  shovel  manufactured  by  the  Brown- 
ing Engineering  Co. 

This  shovel  was  a  locomotive  crane  with  a  dipper  and  dipper 
arm  attached  to  the  boom.  One  advantage  of  this  shovel  is  that 
t^e  boom  angle  is  variable,  being  raised  and  lowered  by  a  lever 
conyenient  to  the  engineer's  hand.  The  dipper  arm  works  on  a 
shipper-shaft  through  the  boom.  This  allows  the  dipper  to  dig 
both  tow  down  ui^er  the  boom,  and  also  high  up  on  a  bank. 
In  digging  this  cellar,  the  shovel  at  first  dumped  the  dirt  dl- 
rectfy  into  the  wagon,  but  afterwards  iDto  a  hopper,  under  which 
the.wagons  were  driven  and  loaded.  This  hopper  was  roughly 
made,  having  no  bottom,  but' it  saved  the  wagon  from  being  hit 
fry;  the  dipper,  and  also  prevented  dirt  from  being  spilled  off  the 
wa^n  when  loading.  The  hopper  was  picked  up  and  moved 
about  as  needed  by  the  crane. 
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Two  men  only  were  needed  to  operate  this  shovel,  the  engineer 
and  fireman;  the  latter  both  fires  and  trips  the  dipper  door. 
The  coat  of  operating  the  ehovel  per  day  was  as  followe: 

EagineniBD,  10  hr fl.OO 

Piienmn,   10  ht 2.00 

Ooti.  tt  Ion  «t  14  2.00 

Oa  «nd  wmW  OM 

Total  Dp«ratiliB  coet  per  day   r.30 

The  material  in  this  cellar  was  hard  stiff  yellow  clay,  part  of 
the  time  frozen  from  6  to  10  in.  The  shoVel  averaged  400  cu.  yd. 
per  day.  A  further  reason  for  thie  small  output  was  a  lack  of 
wagons.  NevettheleBB  the  cost  of  loading  the  wagons  was  only 
3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  and  including  tailing  the  shovel  to  another  job 
3  miles  away  the  cost  was  only  5  ct.  per  cu,  yd. 

The  Empire  EDgineering  Co.,  of  Montreal,  Canada,  moved  one 
of  these  shovels  over  an  ordinary  wagon  road  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  under  its  own  eteani.  Two  sets  of  rails  were  used, 
Oie  machine  piclcing  up  the  act  in  the  rear  and  swinging  them 
around  in  the  front.    The  cost  of  moving  was: 

One  aoeiaeman.  3  davs  f  9M 

i  Uborers,  3  days  at  fl.M  14.40 

Fuel     4.00 

Team  baulini  wat«r,  S  days  , lO.EO 


This  maines  a  cost  of  $10,25  per  mile,  which  is  very  cheap. 
The  fact  that  the  crane  revolves  cheapens  the  moving  as  well  as 
much  other  worit  it  does.  In  moving  ahead  in  the  cut  the  track 
is  moved  in  the  same  manner.  Then,  too,  when  the  machine  has 
cut  to  the  end  of  a  row,  it  does  not  have  to  be  turned  like  a  shovel, 
but  it  revolves  on  its  circle,  and  immediately  begins  digging. 

In  cellar  excavating,  after  the  earth  is  excavated,  the  dipper 
arm  can  be  taken  off,  and  the  machine  used  as  a  crane  for  hoist- 
ing and  erecting,  or  for  pile  driving,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  can  be  equipped  with  a  clam-aheli  bucket,  and  used  for  un- 
loading sand  and  stone  from  earn,  and  alao  for  unloading  coal. 

Steam  StaoTcl  Work  at  Springfield,  Mais.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gow, 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  Jaumal  of  the  'Agaociatiim  of  En- 
gineering Societies  for  December,  1910,  gives  some  facts  an4  fig- 
ures concerning  the  operation  of  a  No.  1  (24-ton)  shovel  of  the 
revolving  traction  type.  This  shovel  was  assembled  at  the  rail- 
road siding  and  transported  about  Q^  miles  over  extremely 
had   roads.     Plank  track  was  necessary   and   the  time   occupied 
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was  six  days.  The  coet  of  unloading,  ae»embling  and  trens- 
porting  to  work  nan  t^5.l5.  The  depth  of  excavation  varied 
from  I  lo  17  ft.  Part  of  the  ground  was  fairly  easy  aiid  the 
shovel  excavated  300  to  5(10  tu.  yd.  per  day,  or  at  the  rate 
of  one  loaded  team  per  min.  while  actually  working.  The  re- 
DUuuder  of  the  excavation  was  in  extremely  hard  ground  with 
.many  large  boulders  and  a  ehovel  of  80  to  70  tons  would  have 
been  more  economical.  The  yardage  fell  to  100  cu.  yd.  per 
day.  In  the  light  cut  of  1  to  2  ft.  the  dipper  was  crowded 
7  ft.  hori/.ontally,  thus  tilling  it  reasonabiy  full. 

The  cost  of  steam  shovel  excavation  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  46,- 
081  eu.  yd.  during  191  working  days,  or  235  cu.  yd.  per  day,  waa: 

Ooet  Dt  dettrsrlag  aDd  iDBtalliiic  aborel  |     195.S9 

Foremtn.   Buiwrvisini    1.II68.IM 

Bhovel  0|>«rAtion,  coal,  oil,  etc,  ......^......^.......        ],4^,ff7 

Tolal  cost  of  op«riitiDD  , t  t.tOSM 

Per  eu,  yd 0.080 

RefrtiirB,   Ubor  , (     S16.B7 

ToUl  iHHt  of  repairs  t     Mi.n 

Per  cu.  yd O.oa 

Depneiaiion  on  shovel  t  I.TGS.IS 

"    -' ,|od  ni»terl»l   B.6»a.« 

I,   11,8%    i,MtZL 

Omnd  loul    |!«,B11,SS 

Total  M»t  percu,  yd tO,46B 

The  cost  of  repairs  is  exceptionally  high  on  account  of  the 
very  difltcult  nature  of  the  work  performed.  Two  new  booms 
were  supplied  by  the  makers  to  take  the  place  of  broken  ones, 
the  second  being  of  a  special  design.  Several  new  dipper  arms 
were  required  and  the  dipper  teeth,  diains  and  ropes  were 
replaced  every  few  weeks. 

A  No.  1  shovel,  working  in  a  cellar  excavation  about  13  ft. 
deep,  loaded  the  material,  which  consisted  of  pliable  clay  with  a 
few  I2-in.  boulders,  into  cars  drawn  by  a  horse  along  a  single 
track.     The  costs  were  as  follows; 

Wagfs  of  engincmsB  t  <.00 

Wafci   o(  fireman   2.00 

Wb(«  oI  one  foraBi 


Goal     ... 


Total    tM.66 

Ooble  ysrdt  per  day  410 

Coat  pm  eu.  yd 6  «.  j|  . 
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The  Thew  EevidTing:  StiDVCl  ig  made  in  the  following  aizee: 

Diuper           CapKity  Coal,  daily,  lb. 

Weigbt            capacity.            cu.  yd.  One  man              Tvo  man 

I^             15                «i.'     *               40  *  em               1,000 

0  18                     %                          M  000                    1,000 
A-1                 24                     Is                          6(1  1.000                    1,600 

1  32                   lU-1%                   SO  I^MO                   2,000 

2  35  ?4*-l*  SO" 

3  40  1%  100 

4  66  114rl%*  (»• 
*  In  ehaie  or  bardpan. 


1 
I 

1 

11 

li 


s 

bv  Google, 
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The  shovel  is  furnished  with  two  forma  of  boom  equipment: 
the  horizontal  crowding  motion  which  poBBcsBca  definite  ad- 
vantages for  flhallow  cut  work;  and  the  shipper  shaft  crowdihg 
mechanism  and  long  dipper  stick  for  use  where  maximum  operat- 
ing ranges  are  desired. 


Fig.  M.     Horizontal  Crowding  Motion  of  Thew  Shovel. 

ExcavatiBK  a  Street  with  a  BevolTlntr  Shovel.  According  to 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  9,  1909,  a  No.  O  (15-ton)  Thew 
steam  shovel  was  used  for  excavating  about  18,000  cu.  yd.  for  the 
repaving  of  Wentworth  Ave.  in  Chicago.  The  cut  ranged  from 
14  to  IS  in.  in  depth. 

The  shovel  loaded  directly  into  wagons  and  had  to  wait  on  the 
wagons.  This  limited  its  output  which,  however,  ran  from  lf>0  to 
HOO  eu.  yd.  per  8-hr.  day.  The  shovel  was  operated  by  a  shovel- 
man  and  a  fireman.  A  snatch  team  was  used  at  times  to  help 
wagons  out  of  the  pit.  Altogether  the  working  gang  employed  at 
the  shovel  was  8  men.     About  1  ton  of  coal  was  burned  per  day. 

The  succeaa  of  the  shovel  on  tliie  work  was  due  to  its  full  circle 
revolution  and  horizontal  crowding  motion. 

Operating:  a  Berolvlii^  Shovel  in  Brlok  Clay.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  April  12,  1911,  gives  the  following; 

The  Macon  Brick  Co.,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  used  a  25-tau  Yulcan  re- 
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volving  shovel  for  excRV«,ting  about  100  cu.  yd.  of  brick  cUj  p«r 
day. 

The  shovel  ia  equipped  with  a  %-yi-  dipper.  The  dipper  han- 
dle ia  12  ft.  long  and  will  dump  12^  ft.  above  the  rail.  It  will 
clear  a  floor  32  ft.  wide  and  make  a  cut  40  ft.  wide  in  a  6-ft. 
bank.  It  swings  through  a  full  circle.  The  Macon  Brick  Co. 
emplojed  the  following  men  in  their  work: 

1  sngineer.  per  d»y  $3.00 

1  hdper,  per   d«y    1.16 

2trsckmeD,   per  day   £.50 

Oil,  wssle  nnd  repairs,  per  day  0.50 

Ooal.  «00  lb.  per  day  l.OB 

Total  labor  and  fuel  K-^O 

The  ebovel  is  in  operation  only  a  part  of  the  time  and  could 
furniah  twice  as  much  clay  from  the  8-ft.  bank  if  the  clay  were 
needed. 

EzcavattuK  a  Bvilding:  Foundation  with  a  SeTOlvliit  Shovel. 
Engineering  and  Contraeting,  July  30,  1913,  gives  the  following: 
In  excavating  for  the  foundfttione  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
building  in  Boston,  the  Aberthaw  Conetruction  Co.  of  Boiton  ol>- 
tained  cost  figures  which  are  low  for  a  city  job  where  the  hauls 
to  dumps  averaged  over  a  mile.  The  site  was  excavated  to  10  ft. 
deep:  the  digging  was  good;  there  were  no  rocks,  the  material 
being  mostly  cinders.  A  %-cu,  yd.  Thew  steam  shovel  was  used 
and  the  carting  was  done  by  2.horBe  end  dumping  wagons  each 
of.  a  capacity  of  2  cu.  yd.-,  in  other  words,  each  wagon  had  a  ca- 
pacity of  three  shovelsful.  The  total  cost  of  the  6,076  cu.  yd.  ex- 
cavated, including  excavating,  labor,  teaming  and  dumping,  lum- 
ber for  runs,  and  all  fuel  and  other  expense  in  connection  with  the 
shovel,  was  8S.S  ct.'per  cu.  yd.     The  itemized  figures  are  preeenteii 

ShoTeL  »  dftya  t   WO 

1  flreman,  B6  d>ya  at  (IS  per  week I      _- 

1  engineer.  25  days  at  |3T  per  week I      ™ 

2  l^"m' trimming  around  >bmi\  ii'ii' y^]V." ','.'.'.','.         100 
Preparatoty  to  iIiotfI  and  other  labor,  dnring  shorel. 

Ing,  411  men  at  |3;  estimated  10%  at  dump T40 

Miacellaneous   laborerB    IT 

tl.4t» 

EiCHiating  g.9Tfl  yarda,   21.3  el.  per  cu.   yd;   doei   not  in- 

Hauling  aad  Dumpings 

m  team*  it  » B.W 

Foreman,  32  daya  at  10  hr.  at  K  ITt 

Lombfr  for  runs    SI 

».17G 
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TeRming  and  dumping  0,976  yd-  cost  45^  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
Total  cost   per  jd.  of  excavating,  teaming  and  dumping  was 

66.8  ct. 

BeTolTinK  Shovel  Working  Ezoavating  Hacadam.  James  L. 
Kehoe,  describing  a  pavement  job  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting,  Julf  S,  1914,  says: 

Old  macadam  waa  encountered  on  Uie  section  of  street  having 
no  car  tracks,  on  the  remainder,  gravel  and  hardpan.  Owing  to 
the  short  time  allowed  to  complete  the  work,  together  with  the 
hard  cutting  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  use  a  steam  shovel. 

On  the  old  macadam  section  a  No.  0  (15-ton)  Thew  steam 
shoTel  of  the  traction  type  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  street 
loading  from  both  sides  into  \%  and  2-cu.  yd.  dump  wagons. 
Cuts  averaged  from  12  to  IS  in.  deep  at  the  center  line,  and  4 
to  6  in.  at  the  curb.  A  level  cut  to  grade  was  made  by  the  shovel 
across  the  street  for  a  width  of  25  ft. 

The  material  near  the  curb  was  piled  in  front  of  shovel  by 
means  of  buck  Hcrapers  working  evenings,  or  before  starting  in 
the  morning.  In  this  way  the-shovel  always  bad  enough  material 
to  load  all  teams  for  the  first  trip  without  loss  of  time. 

Owing  to  the  shallow  cutting  the  shovel  was  moved  up  about 
every  9  ft.  and  when  there  were  no  teama  to  load  the  shovel 
kept  crowding  ahead,  piling  material.  The  average  loading  time 
for  a  I^cu,  yd.  wagon  was  1  min.  Fifteen  teams  averaged  2S0 
cu.  yd.  per  day  of  material  hauled  from  the  shovel. 

On  the  hardpan  and  gravel  section  the  shovel  was  placed 
between  the  trolley  tracks  and  curb,  loading  acrOHs  the  tracks 
into  side  dumping  trolley  cars  and  dump  wagonH,  On  account 
of  the  boom  on  the  shovel  having  only  a  few  inches  clearance  from 
the  trolley  feed  wire,  two  extra  men  were  employed  to  raise  and 
lower  the  wire,  using  notched  poles.  As  the  traction  company 
maintained  a  26  min,  schedule  some  time  was  lost  by  the  shovel 
on  account  of  the  wire  being  raised  and  lowered  so  often.  Earth 
between  the  tracks  was  plowed  with  a  heavy  rooter  plow  hauled 
by  a  trolley  car,  the  shoe  on  the  plow  being  set  so  that  the  point 
just  cleared  the  ties.  This  loosened  material  was  shoveled  to 
one  side  by  hand  and  left  for  the  xhovel  to  load.  On  this  sec- 
tion some  hard  shale  was  found  about  6  in,  below  grade,  but 
Ul«  shove!  had  no  trouble  cutting  through  it.  Many  predictions 
of  failure  were  heard  from  the  "  sidewalk  inspectors,"  but  after 
the  shovel  had  scooped  several  dippers  of  macadam  they  were 
convinced  that  it  would  excavate  the  entire  street.  Water  for  the 
shovel  was  piped  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  mixer,  a  %-in. 
T  being  placed  every  50  ft. 

A  fine  grading  (or  trimming)  gang  of  ten  men  followed  closely 
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behind  the  shovel  grading  to  stakes  set  from  a  grade  1ia»  Htret«hed 
from  curb  to  curb.  About  600  aq.  yd.  of  fine  grading  was  the 
average  per  day. 

Street  Grading  with  a  ReTolving  Shovel  in  Loa  Angeles.  The 
Emcavaling  Engineer,  June,  1914,  describes  a  grading  job  on 
which,  despite  the  shallow  cutting,  a  small  revolving  shovel  was 
used  to  splendid  advantage.  The  total  yardage  amounted  to 
23,016  cu.  yd.,  bank  measure,  which  was  handled  between  March 
'  lOth  and  April  25th,  39^^  days  in  all,  including  Sundays. 

The  shovel,  which  was  an  18-B  Bucyrus,  equipped  with  a  %-yd 
dipper,  burned  fuel  oil.  12  tanks,  or  10,080  gallons  were  con. 
Bumed  during  this  period.     The  oil  cost  $12  a  tank. 

Throughout  the  entire  job,  Sundays  were  r^^ulsrly  devot«d  to 
washing  out  the  bailer,  cleaning  the  flues  and  making  sundry 
repairs,  which,  doubtless  accounts  to  a  large  degree  for  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  output.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
was  classifled  as  earth,  there  was  over  7,000  yd,  of  rook  and  sand- 
stone, besides  2,300  yd.  of  hard  adobe  clay,  which,  naturally  cut 
down  the  capacity  of  the  shovel  considerably. 

The   following   data    are   given    for   the    performance   of    tiiis 

Total  yudaie  (bank  meuure)   23,016  cu.  yd. 

Total  time  nnaer  Blesm  mU  days. 

Loet    time    Including   dfUfs    lor   raoflng.    b1ut)n[,    re-  2S<i  hr. 

paira,  ele 67.3  en.  J-d. 

Average  yardagie  ptt  hr.  under  steam  indudlng  delaii!.  (     T^  waEooB 

Maxlmnm  onlput  per  ll-hr,  day  bank  measure  I     1,000  cu.  yd. 

Cost  at  labor  and  fuel  1.3  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  best  week's  output  was  perhaps  the  flrst  week  in  April,  the 
record  of  which  shows  that  4,649  wagons  were  loaded  with  0,300 
cu.  yd.  of  material  in  75  working  hr,,  giving  an  average  of  84 
cu.  yd.  per  hr,  including  delays. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  after  the  completion  of 
this  job,  the  shovel  was  moved  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  in 
2%  hr.  by  the  use  of  two  five-ton  automobile  trucks.  The  pro- 
pelling was  done  entirely  by  the  trucks  at  a  cost  of  $2.25  per  iir. 
per  truck. 

Basement  Ezcavatioii  with  SerolvliiB  Shovel.  Professor  A.  B, 
McDaniel.  in  Engtneerifig  Record,  June  16,  lOlS,  describes  methods 
employed  and  gives  detailed  costs  of  excavation  for  two  build- 
ings.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  article: 

Caite  1 — Sleam-Shonel  Emcavation.  A  steam  shovel  was  used 
in  e.xcavating  for  the  first  building,  which  is  being  constructed 
for  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  of  South  Farmingham, 
Mass.     The  building  is  rectangular  in  form,  70  ft,  x  159  ft,  S  in., 
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with  two  projecting  stair  towers  and  a  toilet  tower.     The  general 
plan  of  the  building  ia  ahown  in  Fig.  1)7. 

The  Boil  excavated  was  a  fiae.  clean,  siliceoua  aaod,  in  beds 
from  3  t«  7  ft.  in  depth,  and  separated  by  atrata  of  fellow  clay, 
of  a  depth  of  1  or  2  ft.  The  excavation  waa  carried  down  to  a 
gravel  aubw>il,  upon  which  the  footings  were  placed.  The  deptli 
of  excavatioa  varied  from  8^  to  10.5  ft. 


Fig.  67.    Path  of  Steam  Shovel. 

The  excavated  material  was  used  to  fill  up  two  low,  awampy 
tracts  of  land  which  were  located  about  i/^  mile  from  the  aite  of 
the  building. 

Method  of  Excavation.  A  new  Tliew  Automatic  revolving 
steam  ahovel,  type  0  (18-ton},  equipped  with  a  %-yd.  dipper, 
was  uaed  for  the  bulk  of  the  excavation.  The  manufacturera 
furnished  an  expert  engineer  who  set  up  and  operated  the  ma- 
diine  for  several  days,  during  which  time  he  broke  in  a  "  green 
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hand"  ae  the  runner.     The   latter   operated   the  hIiovbI   without 
aid  or  supervision  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  work. 

The  shovel  began  operations  near  the  southwest  corner  of  tlie 
building  plot,  and  excavated  a  cut  abo.  t  16  ft,  wide  on  a  de- 
scending grade  of  about  10%.  Ab  the  shovel  approached  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  plot  it  reached  the  llnished  grade,  which 
was   about   10.6   ft.   below   the   original   ground    surface   at    this 

Path'  of  Shovel.  The  path  ot  the  shoTel  ia  shown  by  the  dash 
line  in  Fig,  67.  The  east  side  ot  the  excavation  was  complete:!  „ 
first,  as  it  was  desirable  to  construct  the  footings  and  erect 
the  basement  column  forms  along  this  aide,  adjacent  to  the  mixer 
plant  and  pouring  tower,  as  early  as  possible.  While  the  shovel 
was  excavating  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  east  side,  a  slip 
scraper  was  used  to  cut  an  inclined  road  from  the  north  gate  on 
Grant  Street,  along  the  north  side  of  the  plot,  and  curving  and 
descending  on  a  grade  of  about  6%  to  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation near  the  north  end  of  the  toilet  tower.  After  the  shovel 
had  started  on  its  second  trip  along  the  plot  the  wagons  came 
in  at  the  south  gate  on  Grant  Street,  passed  down  the  incline 
along  the  south  side  of  the  plot,  around  the  east  side  of  the 
shovel,  where  they  loaded  and  passed  up  the  north  incline  and  out 
the  north  gate  on  (Jrant  Street,  to  the  dump. 

Support  for  Shovel.  On  account  of  the  loose  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  inflow  of  water  when  the  excavation  reached  grade, 
it  was  necessary  to  support  the  shovel  on  planking,  A  movable, 
sectional,  platform  was  built  of  4  x  S-in.  timbers,  bolted  together 
to  form  sections  3  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  long.  Four  of  these  sec- 
tions were  used  on  straight  stretches,  and  two  triaagular*Bhaped 
sections,  half  the  size  of  the  rectangular  sections,  were  employed 
on  the  turns.  Near  the  center  of  both  ends  of  each  section  was 
placed  a  heavy  iron  eye  by  means  of  which  the  section  could  be 
shifted  around  with  a  chain  attached  to  the  dipper  arm. 

Neglecting  time  lost  through  breaks  in  machinery,  inclement 
weather,  etc.,  the  shovel  was  excavating  about  6(1%  of  the  work- 
ing time.  Special  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  shovel  always 
supplied  with  wagons  lo  load,  and  very  little  delay  was  occasioned 
from  waiting  tor  teams.  From  two  to  three  shovelfuls  were  re- 
quired to  load  each  wagon  to  an  average  capacity  of  about  1^4 
cu.  yd.  (loose  measurement).  On  account  of  the  looseness  of  the 
material,  the  average  shovelful  was  about  ^  cu.  yd.  Based  on  a 
large  number  of  observations,  the  average  time  to  make  a  com- 
plete dipper  swing  was  26  sec,  and  the  minimum  time  was  18  sec. 
The  average  time  to  load  a  wagon,  with  three  swings,  was  1 
mil).  40  sec.,  and  the  minimum  time  was  1  min.  21   sec. 
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Labor  a»d  Fuel  Coats.  T-he  labor  crew  eonsieted  of  ooe  fore- 
man, oBs  engioemati,  one  fireman  and  two  pitmen,  or  laborera. 
Following  ie  a  schedule  of  labor  expenses  per  day  of  S  hr.: 

1  {oremiiii  al  K  p^r  day  ,..  f  100 

1  engineman  gt  fo.fB  per  hr 4M 

1  flreman  at  )0.30  per  hr 2.TO 

I  pitmen  at  12  03  per  day  iM 

Total  labor  ijobi  per  »hi.  day  '. fliM 

Water  was  s'pplied  to  the  boilers  through  ii  rubtier  hose.  Coal 
and  coke  were  hauled  thrice  daily  from  a  pile  on  the  east  side 
of  the  excavation  and  shoveled  into  a  large  wooden  bunker  built 
on  the  rear  of  the  machine.  The  fuel  cost  for  the  operation  of  the 
shovel  for  17  days  Vas  as  follows: 

7  ton*  coal  al  16.25  |«.T6 

1  ton  coke  at  |fi.76 6.T6 

ToUl  eost  of  fuel   »6».KI 

The  excavation  was  leveled  up  and  made  closely  to  grade  by 
the  uBe  of  a  slip  scraper,  which  wai  attached  by  a  chain  to  the 
dipper  handle.  This  work  was  done  as  far  as  practicable,  during 
the  short  periods  of  waiting  for  wagons,  at  the  banning  and 
end  of  eai-'h  half  day's  work. 

The  hauling  away  of  the  excavated  material  was  done  by  rear 
dump  carts  hauled  by  two  horses.  These  carts  had  a  rated 
capacity  of  1  cu.  yd.,  and  were  generally  Blled  by  three  dipper- 
fuls  to  a  capacity  of  1%  cu.  yd.  Care  was  taken  to  place  the 
bulk  of  the  load  over  the  rear  axle,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  dump- 
ing. From  8  to  14  teams  were  used  ond  the  latter  number 
proved  to  give  the  most  efficient  operation  of  the  shovel.  The 
average  haul  was  1,800  ft.  The  teams  were  run  continuously  in  a 
circuit,  and  except  for  a  short  distance  (about  200  ft.)  the 
loaded  teams  were '  not  allowed  to  pass  the  unloaded  teams. 
Bunching  of  the  teams  was  largely  eliminated  by  careful  supervi- 
sion of  the  dumping  and  the  movement  of  the  carts  along  the  rood. 
A  decided  tendency  to  lag  was  noticed  each  day  during  the  last 
hour  of  work.  Some  drivers  would  stop  work  during  the  last 
half  hour  if  they  thought  that  another  load  would  take  until 
after  5  o'clock  to  dump.  In  the  morning  several  teams  were  usu- 
ally late  in  arriving  at  the  shovel  for  the  first  load.  In  order 
to  eliminate  these  time  losses,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week's  work 
a  bonus  of  25  ct.  was  offered  to  each  driver  who  made  24  trips 
per  day.  During  the  first  day's  work  under  the  bonus  plan  one 
man  made  25  trips,  four  men  made  24  trips  and  seven  others 
raised  their  previous  day's  record  by  one  trip.     After  a  study  of 
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this  result' a  bonus  schedule  was  establiahed  as  followi;  25  ct. 
per  day  per  man  for  24  trips;  40  ct,  per  day  per  man  for  25 
trips;  50  ot.  per  day  per  man  for  20  tripe.  , 

The  average  itumber  of  trips  per  day  per  team  for  the  last 
full  day's  wol'k  (July  22)  was  nearly  25.  Several  teams  made 
""  26  trips  per  day. 

Time  Record).  A  timekeeper  stationed  near  the  building  site 
kept  a  record  of  the  time  that  each  team  entered  the  south  gate 
and  left  the  north  gate.  This  record  served  to  show  the  eharaet«r 
and  length  of  delays  in  the  yard,  such  as  loss  of  time  in  pulling 
up  to  shovel,  and  delay  at  the  shovel.     The  dump  foreman  kept 
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Fig.  68.    Shovel  Haul  and  Dump  Costs. 

a  record  of  the  time  of  arrival  of  each  team  at  the  dump,  and 
also  of  any  delay  in  dumping  and  leaving  the  dump.  The 
watrfies  of  the  yard  timekeeper  and  the  ■  dump  foreman  were 
synchronized  daily.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  work,  the  two  rec- 
ords were  compared  and  a  study  was  made  to  determine  the  nnm- 
her,  character,  length  and  cause  of  all  delays,  the  inefficient  t«araa, 
the  proper  size  and  distribution  of  the  load  in  the  carts  for  effi- 
cient hauling  and  dumping. 

The  average  length  of  haul  was  1,800  ft.  The  average  time 
to  make  a  round  trip  was  about  21.5  min,,  and  the  minimum  time 
was  16  min.  Each  of  the  two  dump  sites  was  a  low,  swampy 
basin  which  it  was  desired  to  grade  up  to  the  level  of  the  ad- 
jacent streets.     The   fill  at  each   site  was   made   at  two   points 
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■imultaneoUBly  and  was  built  out  from  firm  soil  bj  ir«ar-dumpuig 
from  pUtformB-  Theae  platforms  were  made  of  several  sections 
of  2  X  12-in.  planks  16  ft.  long,  c]eat«d  together  on  tbe  under  side. 
Ab  the  dump  was  carried  out  the  BecUone  of  platform  were  moved 
ahead.  Railroad  ties  were  used  as  dumping  blocks.  To  facilitate 
the  dumping,  eBpacially.  when  the  sand  and  clay  was  wet  and 
Bticky,  the  drivers  greased  the  main  axle  trunnions  and  salted  the 
inside  Burfaces  of  the  carts  eacL  morning  before  starting  work. 
The  depth  of  fill  varied  from  0  to  7  ft. 

The  labor  used  in  operating  the  dump  during  the  Srst  week 
consisted  of  a  foreman,  a  sub-foreman  and  four  laborers.  This 
force  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  foreman  and  three  laborers 
during  the  laat  four  dayB  of  work.  Thus  an  economy  of  30% 
was  effected  daring  the  time  that  an  increased  output  of  18% 
occurred.  Hg.  fiS  and  the  following  table  give  a  summary  of 
the  total  daily  and  the  unit  costs  for  the  various  divisions  of  the 
work  and  the  job  as  a  whole. 

Total  coat  cu,  yd. 


UoloBdiDg,     BeDling    up,     dlsm 

BUlliDg 

sod    1 

wdluK 

•  Based  on  toU]  computed  eicaTBtioD  (place  measureneat)  of  G.OSS  cu.  yd. 

A  somewhat  similar  building  excavating  job  is  described  by 
Profeaaor  McDaniel  In  this  same  article.  Wheel  and  drag  scrapers 
were  used,  also  di'mp  carts  loaded  by  band.  The  final  average 
unit  cost  was  Sl-10  per  cu.  yd. 

Coat  with  a  Thew  Shovel  on  Street  Work.-  A  description  of 
the  work  of  3  revolving  shovels,  one  with  a  %-yi.  dipper  and  two 
with  %-y6.  dippers,  used  in  street  grading  in  Minneapolis  during 
1914,  is  given  by  Prof.  A.  B.  McDaniel,  in  Engineering  Record,  ~ 
July  31,  1915.  The  ffiaterial  e.icavated  was  ordinary  earth  and 
underlying  glacial  clay.  On  ordinary  grading  work,  with  an  aver- 
age haul  of  '300  ft.,  the  cost  of  excavation,  hauling,  and  dumping, 
was  15  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  with  1^-yd.  wagons,  and  11  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
with  cars. 

An  IS-ton  revolving  shovel  (Thew)  with  a  ^-yd.  dipper  was  used 
in  excavating  hard,  dense  clay  of  the  street  surface.  Tliis  ma- 
terial was  mixed  with  boulders.    The  use  of  a  heavy  pavement 
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plow  had  been  found  to  be  impracticable.  The  average  cut  wu 
1  ft.  The  excavated  earth  was  dumped  Into  l^-yd.  bottom-dump 
wa^nB.  The  cost  of  excavation  under  average  working  condi- 
tions per  8-hr.  day  ie  given  belon.  An  average  hourly  excava- 
tion of  31.25  cu.  yd.  was  obtained.  The  cost  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  hauling  the  material  to  the  dump  or  of  taking  care  ot 
it  after  it  has  reached  there. 

lanfineman    |  S.ao 

lareman     3^ 

Zlaborere,  «t  M.BO   B.OO 

Total  Ubor  cost  tl3Sa 

Oori,  «  ton,  mt  tS  I  J.OO 

on.  orMee  and  wuls  O.IE 

Bepau-8  and  OTCrhesd  cbsrgei  .    1.05 

.Total   fuel   e«t   H.M 

Total  COM  of  ei«aTatmc  SGO  cu.  yd tl7.70 

CMt  of  eicavation  ot  1  cu.  yd tO.OT 

Another  Thew  revolving  shovel  equipped  with  a  H-yd.  dipper 
was  used  for  street  grading  in  Lexington,  Kentucliy.  The  ma- 
terial excavated  was  a  packed  c^lay  and  loam  surface.  In  60  far.,, 
exclusive  of  the  time  lost  because  of  delays  and  causes  foreign  to 
the  work,  1,445  cu.  yd,,  "place  measure,"  were  excavated.  The 
depth  of  the  cut  was  10  in.  The  total  length  of  excavation  is 
1,788  ft.  The  number  of  teams  used  was  10.  The  average  exca- 
vation per  br.  wa«  24  cu.  yd. 

In  Ogden,  Utah,  another  Thew  revolving  shovel,  with  a  %'yd. 
dipper  was  used  in  street  pavem^it  work.  The  contract  included 
the  removal  of  22,600  sq.  yd.  of  concrete  pavement,  10  in.  thick. 
The  shovel  removed  a  section  of  concrete  600  ft.  long  and  20  ft. 
wide  each  working  day.  The  loading  of  teams  was  delayed  on 
account  of  the  frequent  passage  of  street  cars.  The  cost  of  thia 
work  was: 

1  (oramwi    t  *.60 

1  enfinemsD     IM 

Iflnman     a.M 

2  pftmen.  at  K  *.» 

StMnu  anddpivm,  at  It  K.W 

Total  labor  cost   I*S.W 

Coal  of  eicaialioD  per  tq.  yd fO.OS 

Com  of  Mcayation  per  cu.  yd OJi 

In  a  fourth  case,  a  Thew  revolving  shovel,  equipped  with  a 
^-yd.  dipper,  was  used  in  1912  for  the  removal  of  macadam 
surface  on  a  section  of  a  street  in  St.  Louis.  The  street  wna 
28  ft.  wide  and  the  macadam  was  13  to  18  In.  thick.    The  total 
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excavation  was  2,915  tu.  yd.  loose  measure,  made  in  a  total  oper- 
ating time  o(  94  hr.,  an  average  of  7.8  hr.  per  day  for  12  days. 
The  average  excavation  waa  31.9  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  of  actual  working 

The  following  is  the  output  to  be  expected  of  a  revolving  shovel 
in  shallow  excavation.  This  table  is  based  on  the  use  of  an  IS-ton 
revolving  ehovel,  equipped  with  a  %-yd.  dipper,  efficiently  oper- 
ated. The  outputs  are  based  on  62  observations  uqder  the  con- 
ditions named. 


-^ausiBcBtlon  of  msMrisl  - 


Daptb  of  Loose  enrth     Focked  ei 


CiHt  vt  BeTolTlDK  Sborel  Work  in  Aoad  Grading.  CallfoTsla. 
J.  E.  Bonersmith,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  19,  1916, 
gives  the  following: 

The  work  described  was  on  the  California  State  Highway  be- 
tween Tormey  and  Eckley  in  Contra  Costa  County,  California, 
and  was  done  in  1913,  The  road  graded  was  four  miles  in  length 
and  contained  72,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavatimi  through  a  rather  rough 
country.     The  material  consisted  of  earth,  soft  and  hard  shale. 

The  method  of  work  was  as  follows:  After  the  culverts  were 
constructed,  two  freeno  gangs  (each  gang  having  a  six-horse 
plow  and  from  four  to  six  fresnos)  were  started  and  made  the 
fill  over  the  culverts;  also  moved  the  dirt  in  all  cuts  where  the 
hauls  were  200  ft.  and  less.  A  Model  31  Marion  Revolving  Shovel 
(28-tons  shipping  weight,  1  cu.  yd.  dipper)  followed  the  freano 
gangs  and  loaded  all  the  material  that  had  to  be  hauled  into 
dump  wagons.  The  number  of  wagons  varied  from  six  to  twelve. 
Behind  the  steam  shovel,  a  small  fresno  with  four  muckers  did 
all  the  finishing  work. 

The  road  was  graded  to  a  width  of  21  ft.  and  through  the 
thorough  cuts  the  shovel  had  to  turn  through  a  full  180".  On 
this  work,  the  average  output  of  the  shovel  for  an  8-hr.  day  was 
375  cu.  yd.,  as  there  was  considerable  loss  of  time  in  spotting 
the  wagons;  but  where  the  dipper  was  swinging  only  through  90°, 
it  handled  610  cu.  yd.  The  local  water  was  the  cause  of  some 
delay,  and  since  the  water  is  a  very  serious  question  in  the  cost 
of  equipment  on  any  job,  we  now  make  it  a  rule  to  have  the  water 
analyzed  and  the  proper  boiler  compound  on  hand  before  the 
shovel  starts  to  work. 

Rentals  per  day:  Horses  rented  to  job  at  $1.2S  pw  working 
day;,   fresnos,   wagons,   etc.,   at   $0.25   per   working  day;    wagon 
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and  fresno  diiver  at  $2.50  pei-  day;  Marion  steam  shovel,  includ- 
ing fuel,  runner,  etc.,  $50  per  day.  These  costs  of  equipment  are 
used  on  all  our  work,  aa  we  have  found  from  many  years  of  ex- 
perience that  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  arrive  at  a  true  cost. 
TaLe  the  ahovel  as  an  example;  |its  rental  ie  based  on  the  fol- 
lowii^  charges  ■- 

First  GDsl,   fS.20l);    life   of  ebovel,   1,000  Kraking  da;i   in  six 'mrs; 

cOBt     pet     d»j      ;.i,v , J,-..,.,.  I&as 

6%  inUreM  on  $8,300  for  three  ^enrs,  H.4T«;  intereet  per  dsf 1.4g 

Bepsirs   (when   tlie  sbovel   n  broken  dawn   the  engineerB',  firemen, 

etc.,  time  ia  chirged  to  rspaite),  per  day  2.00 

Freight,  knocking  down,  ete.  <lliis  coat  w«s  errived  at  by  cost  kept 

on-anotbor  Bhoyel).  per  day  S.OO 

Pntl,  \  ton  of  coal  per  working  day  at  flZ  per  Ion  9.00 

Water  wneon  witfi  fonr  boreeB  and  driver,  per  day  J.I5 

Water  and  oil,  per  day  M 

Engineer,    per   day 8.TB 

Fireman,     per    day   S.OO 

Two  pitmen  at  W.BO  per  day  B.M 

Inaident«]9  .' IM 

Total  cost  per  day  '. - tSB.W 

Following  is  the  total  cost  of  the  above  mentioned  grading  of 
the  State  Highway  between  Tormey  and  Eckley,  72,000  eu.  yd,: 

Honea.  S,7B8  dayi  at  tl.lB  per  day tlO,M5.00 

Equipment.  1.K42  dsvs  at  25  ct.  per  day  MO-M 

Driver  labor,  1,S42  days  at  I2.B0  per  dsy  4,«».0O 

Steam  ahovel,  104  days  at  fSO  per  day  5,200.00 

Foreman,  120  days  at  »  per  day  «0.M 

Timekeeper.  4  monlhs  at  pS  ^  month  SOO.M 

Muckers  and  siopere,  600  daye  at  12.25  par  day  ,1'125SS 

Muckers,  alopers,  etc.,  ;12  d^ys  at  U.50  prr  day  SSA.M 

Porchaees  (picks,  Bhovele.  lanterns,  oils,  e'c.l  g2-» 

Inanrance  80.00 


Tijtal    cost »»««■ 

Coetiereu.  yd *"  ■ 


3S,7et. 

BeTolving  Shovel  on  Koad  in  Oregon.  In  Bngineering^and 
Contracting,  June  7.  1016,  N.  J.  Chapman  deseribeaa  notable  ex- 
ample of  road  grading.  The  work  was  in  Klamath  County, 
Oregon,  overlooking  Klamath  Lake,  and  was  part  of  a  0-mile, 
road,  about  7^  miles  of  which  were  light  earthwork,  which  was 
performed  with  teems  and  scrapers.  The  remaining  1^  miles 
were  steam  shovel  sidehill  cutting  around  Rattle  Snake  Point 
uid  having  a  grade  of  about  3%.  The  cut  was  made  with  a  side 
slope  of  I  on  IJ^  *n<i  vide  enough  to  give  a  20-ft.  roadway  out- 
side the  ditch.  This  -cutting  gave  a  yardage  per  lineal  foot  of 
road  of  from  5  to  S^  cu.  yd.  The  material  consisted  of  loose 
boulders,  which  had  slid  down  the  mountain  side,  overlying  in 
places  cemented  gravel,  cinders,  chalk  r^ck  an^^ppJW^IJ^dg*- 
All  had  to  be  blasted. 
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The  general  method  of  work  was  to  blast  and  excavate  with 
ateam  shovel,  casting  the  epoil  down  hill  to  form  embankment. 
A  4-in.  duplex  pump  operated  liy  a  6-hp.  Pairbanka -Morse  gasoline 
engine  was  set  12  ft.  above  lake  level.  A  2^in.  suction  pipe  was 
used.  The  delivery  pipe  was  2  in.  in  diameter  end  650  ft.  long 
and  delivered  up  hill  to  a  tank  located  above  all  parte  of  the 
work.  From  this  storage  tank  the  water  was  piped  to  the  ateam 
shovel  and  camp.  To  i^ovide  the  daily  supply  the  pump  bad  to 
be  operated  about  one  hour.  For  the  drilling,  a  ll>-hp.  Sullivan 
^ir  compressor  driven  by  a  6-hp.  Fairbanks-Morse  gasoline  engine 
was  mounted  on  skids  back  of  the  shovel  and  the  air  pipe  ahead 
to  two  Little  Qiant  rock  drills.  One  team  could  move  the  com- 
pressor plant  ahead   1,000  ft   and   set  it  up  ready  for  work   in 

The  steam  shovel  was  a  No.  14B  (20-ton)  revolving  Bucyrus. 
The  crew  worked  on  and  about  the  shovel  consisted  of  an  engiue- 
man,  a  fireman,  a  pitman  and  a  wood  and  water  man.  The 
sliovel  graded  7.884  lin.  ft.  at  an  average  rate  of  about  80  ft. 
per  day.  The  total  operating  cost,  including  lalior,  oil,  repairs, 
fuel  and  lights,  but  excluding  interest,  depreciation  and  overhead 
charges,  was  $6,480,  or  about  12  ct.  per  eu.  yd.  Finishing  l)ehind 
the  shovej  was  done  by  hand  and  it  usually  took  three  men  per 
day  to  finish  up  in  good  shape.  The  cost  of  finishing  was  3  ct, 
per  eu.  yd.,  based  on  the  total  yardage  handled  by  the  shovel. 

Blasting  ahead  of  the  shovel  cost  more  than  solid  rock  would 
have  cost,  because  the  drills  could  not  be  used  in  all  material. 
In  many  places  "  coyote  "  holes  6  in.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  into 
the  bank  had  to  be  drilled  l>y  hand.  Also  care  had  to  be  exer- 
cised in  blasting  to  protect  ths  railway  tracks  downhill  from  the 
grading.  The  crew  ahead  of  the  shovel  consisted  of  from  8  to 
12  men,  aJid  one  powerman.  who  did  all  the  loading  and  firiug. 
A  80-ho1e  battery  was  used  for  firing.  The  blasting  cost,  includ- 
ing labor,  powder,  exploders  and  battery,  $11,S82  or  about  22  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  1)ased  on  the  total  steam  shovel  yardage. 

Cost  of  Street  Grading  with  BevoWlng  Shorel,  la  HinueapcliB. 
Fred  T.  Paul,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  7,  1916,  de- 
scribes woik  done  by  force  account  in  1915  under  the  City  En- 
gineer's Department.  The  material  moved  was  a  conglomerate 
with  a  medium  fine  sand  predominaiing.  The  cut  was  from  2  to 
le.ft.  deep,  70  to  80  ft.  wide,  and  about  3,500  ft.  long.  A  Marion- 
Osgood  No.  18,  ^-cu.  yd.  traction  steam  shovel  placed  the  ma- 
terial in  ordinary  li^-eu.  yd.  dump  wagons,  and  these  in  turn  de- 
posited it  in  the  fills  on  the  street,  making  an  average  haul  for  the 
job  of  1,000  ft. 
.   The  work  was  started  June  12  and  finished  Aug.  20,  covering 
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a  period  «f  55  full  working  da.vu  <>[  eight  boiirit  each,  ajid  five  part 
days.  On  these  part  days,  little,  if  anj',  dirt  was  moved,  but  the 
engiDeer,  foreman,  fireman,  watchman  and  timekeeper  received 
full  time  —  while  the  laborers  and  teams  were  given  only  ptirt 
time.  A  total  of  21,500  cu.  jd.  at  material  were  handled  in  the 
63  full  days,  making  an  average  day's  output  of  3Bi  cu.  yd.  The 
maximum  was  reached  during  live  days  in  the  heaviest  cut  wben 
fil  1  cu,  yd.  per  day  was  moved. 
The  total  material  coat  of  the  job  was  ae  follows: 

rt.i&  toDB  of  BoH  cOBl  at  tS.1%  per  ton  I    I3SM 

GO  gtl.  Bteam  cylinder  ell  M  ta.»4  per  gsl U.W 

Blacksmith  repair*    "  *' 


I,  packing,  boee,  greaae,  etc.  ■ 


The  average  daily  payroll  was  as  follows; 


1  foreman  at  «  per  day  .  ■ . . 
1  eagineman  at  ft  p*r  day  , 
1  flreman  at  t£.GO  par  i»s  . . 


'■^Pf'Jfg    7^- 


irsrs  in  pit  *l  J2.B0  per  day  each  

■rer  on  coal  and  waler  at  *2,S(I  per  day  

TCte  Btraighlentng  and  leveling  up  at  ^M  per  d 


vagons  at  >6  per  i 


ExcavatiDc  and  Plaeii 

EDeiBeer.  GO  dan  at  ft  

IHi«maD.  «0  dare  at  tZ.W  

Walcbmsn,  60  daje  at  KM  


Per  cu.  yd »»« 

Uat^riai  ftnd  BunnUea  ae  above  ....-.,--...-..,.,-., ,.,..-,. V   1M.U 

Ktere-t  and  depr«iatiop  on  plant.  10M%  on  11.000  for  M  Jaya..  TOM 
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Hanliiig,  Including  Pluiiic  in  Damp 

7tc«M,  5»%  diye  at  tS5  ;2.IM«.0O 

aUboren,  E«  days  kt  tK  190.00 

12,336.00 

Per  en.  yd 10.109 

OrMd  totals 14,823.17 

Per  ru.  yd tO.SM  . 

Based  on  the  total  coat  of  moving  21,500  cu.  yd.  an  average 
distance  of  1,000  ft.,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  hauled  100  ft.  would 
be  .022.  However,  the  actual  hauling  cost  per  cubic  yard  per 
100  ft.  was  only  .011. 

BevolvfiiK  Shovel  on  Street  Railway.  Costs  are  given  by  Tir- 
rell  J.  Ferrenz,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  IS,  1016,  as 
follows: 

The  Chicago  Surface  Lines  build  on  the  average  from  50  to 
60  miles  of  single  track  per  year.  Inasmuch  as  the  city  of 
Chicago  embraces  over  200  square  miles  qf  territory  within  its 
corporate  limits,  widely  divergent  soil  conditions  are  encountered 
in  this  work.  These  include  a  large  amount  of  stiff  clay  and 
sandy  soil,  together  with  considerable  swamp  land  and  in  some 
instances  of  outcropping  ruck.  It  is  the  practice,  wherever  con- 
ditions permit,  to  employ  a  steam  or  electric  shovel  in  excavating 
ti)  subgrade  for  the  track  structure. 

The  standard  type  of  construction,  as  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervising  Engineers,  provides  for  depths  of  21%  in,  and 
23%  in.  from  the  street  grade  to  track  foundation,  the  width 
of  cut  commonly  being  18  ft.  2  in.  for  double  track. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  t^  a  detail  time-study  of 
excavation  on  West  51st  St.,  between  Leavitt  St.  and  Central 
Park  Av.,  a  distance  of  1%  miles: 

Width  of  IrBBch  .'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.V.'.V.V.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.V.'.'.'is  (t*.  2  in! 

Kind  or  muteriftl  StUf  clay 

Type  of  ehdvel  (18-lan)  Thew  Btesm  shmel 

Cspuity  a(  ihorel  %  eu.  yd. 

Sicell  of  Broken  Ground.  The  quantity  of  material  in  place 
was  obtained  by  taking  levels  at  various  points  and  computing 
the  yardage  for  each  10-ft.  section.  Loose  earth  was  removed  by 
wagons  which  were  loaded  full  each  trip. 

Lineal  leet  eicaTktad  on  teat  230 

Total  place  meaaurement,  eu.  yd 230 

Number  of  loade  221 

Capacity  per  load.  en.  yd 2 

Total  loiwe  material,  en.  yd 442 

BweU  of  broken  ETouad,  per  cent 34 

Time  Excavating  and  leading: 

-      Wagon  in  position  lor  loading,  min 0-25 

Time  for  loading,  min l-» 
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ieUya,  ele,  min 

FTiA  loaded  bcr  lOhr 
oaded  per  IlMir.  d»y 

.  d«y  

Ootric  yards  in  pjuca  per  liniwl  loot  .1.46 

Time  Hauling.  Hauling  was  done  by  a  teaming  contractor 
under  a  general  agreement  covering  the  removal  of  all  excavated 
material  within  the  limits  of  a  epecilied  territory.  Hauling  b; 
wagon  over  common,  fairly  dry,  unpaved  streets  required  0.5  rain, 
per  100  ft. 


iscl.  Blopi,  loat  1 

iiiie,etc-,  min 

"^l«mpJrl*Sf 

-d-y 

W  and  LodiDc: 

tza  el-  per  br. 

tUM 


The  gang  of  ten  laborers  was  used  in  moving  shovel  platform, 
furnishing  coal  and  nater  for  shovel,  dressing  up  ditch  and  load- 
ing wagone.  One  shovel  watchman  was  employed  at  $2.50  per 
day.  Hie  dutiee  consisted  in  watching  shovel  and  keeping  up  fire 
at  night.     A  luneh  period  of  30  min,  was  allowed  at  noon. 


It  of  SupplieB  for  Shovel: 

T«.l  eost  per  week  of  »ix  da 

:::::;    n'u 

muuiry  of  Coita: 

Per  lOhr. 
,,    (39.11 

^» 

Witching  ehDvel   

Total 

w.no 

Bevolvtng  Sllovel  Work  on  Eoads  In  Utah.     According  to  En- 
gineeriiiff  ond  Coairacting,  Nov.  6,  1Q18,  the  State  Roads  Com- 
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miasion  of  Utah  is  employing;  steam  sboTsIa  imi  heavy  cuts  and 
sidehill  worlt  in  connection  with  road  conBtruction  projects.  On 
one  job  in  Weber  Canyon,  near  Henefer,  a  20-ton  Bucyrua  Model 
''IS-B,  Working  on  sidehiH  cute  for  roadway,  moved  about  400 
cu.  yd.  per  S-hr.  shift  for  several  days.  The  material  was  about 
35%  'earth  and  63%  bonldera,  ranging  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in 
diameter  or  even  larger.  Some  Of  the  larger  boulders  were 
broken  With  bhtsting  powder  ahead  of  the  shovel.  The  total  oper- 
ating expenses  per  8-hr.  shift  were  aa  follows: 

Taam  and  waeon  (1.00 

Stemi  shovel  enginemsn  «.00 


.   Taking  into  account  the  time  lost  for  occasional  repairs,  a  unit 
priee  of  10  ct.  per  c|i.  yd.  was  obtained  on  the  greater  part  of  this 

Steam  shovel  work  in  Willow  Creek  on  the  Castle  Gate-Du- 
chesne  post  road.  Carbon  County,  Utah,  had  the  following  quan- 
tities in  the  July  estimate,  191S; 


Esrlh    . 


.   3,ioo 


The  pay  roll  covering  this  work,  including  blasting  the  ledge 
rock  and  lai^  boulders  and  some  leveling  and  ftniahing  of  the 
grade,  amounted  to  $I,2H3,  giving  a  unit  cost  of  20  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Ko;tor  Tmoks  Loaded  fay  Steam  Shovel.  When  motor  trucks 
are  used  in  earth  excavation,  the  spoil  is  generally  loaded  onto 
ft  platform  or  into  a  hopper,  and  thence  dumped  into  trucks,  in 
order  that  the  trucks  maj"  be  kept  off  the  soft  ground.  In  the 
excavation  for  the  cellar  of  the  Circle  Building,  at  Columbus  Cir- 
cle, New  York  City,  according  to  Engineering  'News,  September 
30,  191.5,  the  trucks  were  sent  directly  into  the  cellar  being  exca- 
^t^d. '  Three-ton  motor  trucks  were  loaded  by  a  steam  ehovel, 
*'hich'  Started  at  one  end  of  the  site  and  worked  to  the  other  end, 
where  It  turned'  around  at>d  dug  its  way  out.  Eaeh  truck  held 
'4'ca.  yd.  of  earth.  Twenty  trucks  were  employed,  each  hauling 
'  fteven  loads  per  day.  The  trucks  were  drawn  out  of  the  excava- 
tion by  a  cable  operated  by  a  hoisting  engine. 

Hotor  Truelts  for  the  PnMlo  Seirloe  Teiml&al,  Newark,  K.  J. 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  ]2,  1016,  gives  the  firilowing: 
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Thft  contract  by  Holbrook,  Csbot  &  Rollins,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
tor  the  Public  Service  Terminal  at  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J., 
called  for  the  excavation  of  over  120,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  to  be 
removed  from  a  plot  900  ft.  long,  with  an  average  width  o{  140 
ft.  and  a  depth  of  26  ft.  below  curb.  In  addition  there  were  136 
caiaaons,  averaging  8  ft.  in  diameter,  to  be  gunk  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  68  ft.  in  order  to  reach  rock. 

In  hauling  the  excavated  material  from  ten  to  twelve  Pierce- 
Arrow  trucks  were  employed.  The  trucks  were  operated  18  hr. 
a  day,  working  two  9-hr.  ahifta  of  men,  one  going  on  at  6  a.  U. 
and  the  other  quitting  at  midnight.  With  ten  trucks  in  eervice 
the  average  working  per  day  was  954'trucka,  The  only  truck 
troubles  were  a  few  broken  springs,  due  to  the  rough  road  over 
which  the  hauling  was  done.  With  the  ten  trucks  working  18  hr. 
per  day,  2S  trips  per  truck,  of  51^  miles,  were  made.  Each  truck 
carried^  load  of  i  cu.  yd,  or  a  total  of  112  cu.  yd,  per  day.  The 
trucks  were  loaded  by  steam  shovel,  and  the  average  time  of 
loading  was  3  minutes.  A  concise  statement  of  the  operations 
is  contained  in  the  following  report,  submitted  Dec.  2,  1014, 
after  the  work  was  well  under  way; 

Tea  t-yd.,  S-ton  Fierce-Arrow  trnelu  Id  16  WMki  osnied  Et.OMI  m.  ji. 
eartb  eicsviition  T  miles  to  make  ■  four-foot  au  IS  It.  wide  snd  2  mfln 
long.  This  iBiid,  losm  and  cruTel  wna  loaded  by  ■  Bucjnu  18-B.  iS-Uin 
ravoMng  Hhovel  from  the  %-ji.  dipper  dirscUy  inio  the  trucks,  which  look 
it  up  B  400-rcot  S%  grade  planked  ramp,  then  over  cobblestoDe  and  oUwr 
poor  pavement  la  streets  with  ear  tracks  and  over  one  drawbridge  to  Uu 

with,  Iho  tutDpike  rosd,    Tbe  time  of  loading  varied  frooi  one  to  flvt  min- 
utea    and    up.    Unloading,    Aiout   the    same    time.    The    following    an    tb* 


n  the  Job  . 


about. .  «H 
1S.B3S 


Avnage  weight  of  load  at  RS  lb.  p«r  eo.  ft.  tons  —  t.l 

Total  mileace  for  i%  trneka  K.SSg 

ATorage  mileacs  1  Iruek  10,100 

Number  of  daje  worked  (Sanday  not  Included)  M 

Number  of  days  two  shift*  worked  74 

Total  xhilM  worked  in  90  davs  US 

Average  milea  per  »U  hr.  shift  for  m  trucks COO 

Average  mile  per  ttuek  per  »14  hr.  abift «S 

The  books  show  that  the  overhead  expense  was  $8  a  day,  which 
included  interest,  insurance,  garage  service,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  two  drivers.  The  (q»eratlng  expense  was  shown  to  be  18  ct. 
per  mile,  which  included  tires,  ^soUne,  oil,  repairs  and  depre- 
ciation. Figuring  on  the  basis  of  each  truck  making  154  milea 
per  IB-hr.  day,  which  was  the  average,  the  total  cost  per  truck 
per  day  was  $36.72,  and  this  reduced  to  the  cost  of  yardage 
removed,  figured  out  32  ct.  per  yd. 
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In  «Btmmting  what  the  cost  of  doing  thia  work  with  horse 
te&ms  ^ould  have  been,  it  was  figured  tliat  there  was  a  saving 
of  approxiroeitelj  60%  in  favor  of  the  motor  trucks.  The  net 
saving  on  thie  baaia  would  amount  to  {S50  a  day.  It  is  some- 
what idle,  however,  to  speculate  along  these  linee,  for  it  is  a  plain 
statement  of  fact  that  horae  teams  simplf  could  not  have  done 
the  work  at  any  coat  within  the  contract  time. 

BleetrloaUy  Operated  Shovels.  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Dec.  14,  IBIO,  gives  the  following:  The  mechanical  equipment 
of  an  electrically  operated  shovel,  1.  e.,  the  dipper,  boom,  car  and 
trucks,  is  buiit  along  the  familiar  lines  of  the  steam  shovel.  The 
power  equipment  consists  of  a  motor  of  from  50  to  200  hp.  to 
operate  the  hoist,  and  two  motors  of  from  25  to  SO  hp.  to  swing 
tlie  boom  and  operate  the  thrust.  The  hoist  and  swing  motors 
are  located  in  the  car,  and  are  geared  to  the  drums  through  suit- 
able reducing-  gears.  The  thrust  motor  is  mounted  directly  cm 
the  boom,  and  communicatee  its  motion  to  the  bucket  staff  through 
reducing  gears  connected  to  a  pinion  engaging  a  rack  on  the  staff. 
The  motors  are  of  the  crane  or  mill  type,  with  high  torque  char- 
acteristic, and  may  be  for  either  direct  or  alternating  current. 
They  are  reversing  and  are  under  perfect  control.  When  desired 
the  controllers  may  be  connected  to  the  ordinary  hand  lever  used 
on  steam  shovels,  so  that  a  steam  shovel  engineer  can  operate 
the  electric  shovel  without  any  trouble.  Data  in  regard  to  the 
sizes,  capacities  and  motors  required  are  given  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I  — ELEOTRIC  POWER  SHOVELS 
Weight  Siie  ___^ 

Tddb  Cu.  yd.  Haiit  ^icuBt  fiwiuB 


95  8^  lEO  BO  GO 

100  4  200  BO  80 

The  power  is  ordinarily  taken  from  trolley  wires,  or  from  a 
transformer  located  near  the  cut,  the  feed  cables  from  the  power 
circuit  to  the  car  being  wound  on  a  retractile  reel  in  the  cab 
and  drawn  in  or  paid  out  as  the  cut  advances.  The  wiring  in 
the  car  is  enclosed  in  conduit,  and  is  well  protected  from  moisture 
and  mechanical  injury. 

.  The  chief  objection  in  the  past  to  electrically  operated  shovels 
has  been  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  hoist  motor  when  stalled, 
due  to  the  bucket  digging  in  too  deep,  or  striking  a  rock  or  other 
obstruction  in  the  bank.     The  heavy  current  taken  at  such  times 
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was  apt  to  cause  a  bum-out,  while  if  the  motor  wm  properly 
protected  by  fuses  or  circuit-breakers,  their  continual  opening 
caused  annoying  interruptions  of  service.  This  difficulty  has 
been  overuome  by  the  use  of  automatic  magnet  switch  control, 
which  protects  tie  motor  against  snoh  overloads  by  cutting 
resistance   into  the  circuit  when   the  current  ereeeds   a   certain 

The  motor  driring  the  thrust  may  be  operated  either  by  a 
drum  controller  or  by  automatic  magnet  control.  The  motor 
and  its  controller  must  be  of  such  a  design  that  the  motor  will 
be  able  to  develop  a  heavy  torque  for  short  intervals  of  time 
while  standing  still,  or  rotating  very  slowly.  Its  duty  ie  to 
jam  the  dipper  againnt  the  bank  and  hold  it  there  while  the 
hoist  operates.  As  soon  as  the  dipper  strikes  the  bank  the  thrust 
motor  ceases  to  revolve,  except  very  slowly,  but  must  etill  exert 
full  torque  in  order  to  keep  the  dipper  against  the  face  of  the 
cut.  Its  characteristics  should,  therefore,  be  such  that  it  nu^ 
be  stalled  frequently  for  a  minute  or  more  at  a  time  aitd  still 
keep   developing  full-load   torque  without   injury. 

The  n^otor  driving  the  swinging  boom  ma;  be  operated  by  h*nd 
control  if  provided  with  a  magnetic  brake  to  stop  Uie  motor 
quickly  and  keep  the  circuit-breaker  from  opening  if  the  motor 
is  reversed  quickly;  or  may  be  operated  by  automatic  oontcal 
without  a  brake.  The  operator  can  place  the  bucket  with  greater 
precision  and  ease  with  the  automatic  control  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  magnet  accelerates  the  motor.  The 
controller  panels  and  switches  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  car, 
while  the  faster  switches  or  drum  type  controllers  are  placed  in 
tbe  front  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  This  makes  a 
very  compact  and  accessible  equipment. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  field  for  electric  shovels  is  in  con- 
nection with  electric  traction  lines,  where  electric  power  ia 
usually  available  at  a  very  low  rate.  For  this  service  they  are 
mounted  on  standard  gage  trucks  equippedwith  air  brakes,  and 
may  be  hauled  on  the  regular  tracks,  or  may  be  equipped  with  a 
trolley  and  made  self  propelling,  the  nfaumum  speed  being  about 
6  miles  per  hr.  Great  economy  can  also  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  electric  shovels  in  any  territory  where  coal  is  hard  to  pro- 
cure and  water  power  is  comparatively  cheap,  as  experience  has 
shown  that  with  current  at  2  ct.  per  kw!-hr.  or  less,  their  cost 
of  operation  is  only  about  half  that  of  steam  shovels.  And  as 
part  of  this  saving  is  obtained  by  decreased  labor  costs,  and  the 
cost  for  power  is  only  about  one-third  the  total  cost  of  operating 
the  shovel,  local  circumstances  may  determine  a  saving  at  con- 
siderably higher  power  rates.  L\H-H">k' 
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Operating  Costa.  While  the  initial  coat  of  electric  shovela  ii 
more  than  that  of  steam  lihovels,  their  operating  coat  is  usually 
leas.  They  can  ordinarily  be  operated  by  a  smaller  number  of 
men;  the  hauling  of  coal  and  water  is  diapenaed  with;  their 
power  economy  ia  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  steam  abovela, 
and  they  can  be  handled  with  greater  preciaion  and  rapidity.  In 
addition  the  electric  ahovel  is  comparatively  noiaeleaa  in  opera- 
tion, which  is  a  great  advantage  for  city  u»e. 

Some  intereiting  data  in  regard  to  the  coat  of  operation  of 
electric  abovelajias  been  obtained  by  the  Vuican  Steam  Shovel 
Co.,  of  Toledo,  O.  One  of  theae  ahovela  has  been  operated  by 
the  Milwaukee  Electric  R.  &  Light  Co.  for  several  years,  at  a 
conaumption  of  approximately  100  kw.-hr.  per  lO-hr.  day.  It  ia 
used  for  loading  gravel  at  a  gravel  bank  and  is  operated  by 
two  men,  who  load  from  300  to  400  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  per  day. 
The  average  dnity  expenaea  of  operating  this  shovel  are: 

One   enEineman    tS.OO 


TotBl  per  d«7  |8.00 

The  Chautauqua  Traction  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  has 
been  i^terating  a  shovel  equipped  with  a  7S-hp.  hoiat  motor, 
since  1007.  This  shovel  ia  uwd  in  loading  a  mixture  of  gravel, 
sticky  clay  and  sand,  which  is  very  hard  to  dig,  and  is  operated 
by  2  men  on  the  shovel  and  2  pitmen.  The  current  consumption 
on  a  special  test  averaged  1S3  kw.-hr,  per  S-hr.  day,  and  534 
cu.  yd.  of  material  were  loaded  in  an  average  day.  The  total 
expenses  per  day,  including  the  pitmen,  were  $8. BO,  or  approxi- 
mately I.T  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  maximum  capacity  of  this  shovel 
ia  about  1,000  cu.  yd.  per  8  hr.  If  operated  at  this  capacity,  the 
power  conaumption  would  be  increaaed  in  proportion  to  the  out- 
put, but  the  labor  charges  would  be  the  same  as  figured  in  the 
above  statement.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of  shoveling  down 
to  about  1  ct.  per  en.  yd. 

OompaTlsou  of  Coat  of  St^am  and  Electrically  Operated  ShoTcls. 
Where  the  coat  of  electric  energy  is  very  low,  or  where  the 
smoke  and  sparks  of  a  ateam  plant  constitute  a  nuisance,  aa  in  a 
city,  the  substitution  of  electric  inotora  for  the  ateam  power  plant 
on  shovels  ia  profitable.  Electric  shovels  may  he  divided  into 
thr«e  classes:  (I)  the  friction-electric,  which  ia  operated  by  a 
single  constant-speed  motor  with  friction  clutches;  (2)  the  three 
,  or  four  motor  direct-current  equipment;  (3)  the  three  or  four 
motor  alteraa  ting-current  equipment.  The  friction -electric  shovel, 
according  to  Mr,  H.  W.  Rogers   in  Ungineering  A'etcs,  Mar.   19, 
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1914,  doea  not  compare  favorablj  with  the  other  two  classes  as 
far  as  speed  1b  concerned,  akhough  it  may  be  operated  as  ebe&plj'. 
The  saving  in  operating  cost  of  the  electric  shovel  over  the 
steam  shovel  depends  on  the  comparative  cost  of  coal  and  elec- 
tric power,  and  will  vary  for  different  localities.  However  it 
should  be  remembered  that  an  electrically  operated  shovel  elimi- 
nates the  fireman,  watchman,  coal  passer,  teaming  for  ^  day, 
the  use  of  water,  and  considerable  waste.  Assuming  tliat  the 
shovel  working  year  consists  of  150  days,  and  that  the  shovel 
is  working  but  one  shift  a  day,  the  following  ia  the  approximate 
comparative  cost  of  operation  of  steam  and  electric  shovels. 

Labor  per  sbift  Staam  Eleotrio 

Shovel  ronner    10.00  t  tM 

Crsoeman    4.0O  4.0O 

Pitemsn     2.60 

8il  pitmen  at  tl.'^  10.50  10.50 


Total   labor    130.25  |21.!5 

Direct  Alternating 

Sleam  current  current  ' 

Intereal  at  6%   (5.20  »  7.7B  110.85 

DepreciattOD  at  m%  4.0S  6.00  8.43 

Bepsirs  at  10%   8.06 

Repaira  at  6%  T.TC  lO.ffi 

Labor  per  shift   30.25  21.26  21.2S 

Total  eicluBive  of  power.    148.14  t42.T5  tGl.SS 

The  above  is  based  on  the  following  first  costs  of  shovels: 
Steam  shovel,  $13,000;  direct-current  electric  shovel  $19,400; 
alternating-current  electric  shovel  827,000. 

KevolTlng  Electric  Shovel  on  Street  Hallway  Work.  The 
following  ia  from  BleetriB  Raitioay  Jl.,  Dec.  2,  1911:  For  exca- 
vating trenches  for  new  and  rebuilt  tracks,  the  United  Railway 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  used  a  Th4w  No.  0  (18-ton)  electric 
shovel  with  a  %-yil.  dipper.  In  the  suburbs  in  ungraded  streets, 
where  the  digging  is  to  depths  of  3  or  4  ft.,  the  truck  on  which' 
the  shovel  is  mounted  is  self-propelled  on  4-tt.  sections  of  tem- 
porary track,  moved  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  shovel 
as  the  work  proceeds; 

Where  a  shallow  trench  is  being  excavat«d,  the  shovel  must 
be  moved  forward  frequently,  and  therefore  a  special  cradle  for 
carrying  the  shovel  truck  over  the  trench  on  temporary  track, 
laid  in  advance,  was  devised.  This  cradle  and  truck  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  60.     Tbe  cradle  was  built  of  lO-ln.  channels  and  equipped 
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with  four  12-iD.  double-flanged  wheels.  It  is  bolted  to  the  track. 
When  Bupported  by  thla  device  the  propelling  mechanism  of  the 
shovel  was  useleaa.  Therefore  a  ptah  car,  fitted  with' axles  having 
wheels  set  at  both  standard  and  10-ft.  gage,  was  used  to  move 
the  ahovel.  A  trench  21  in.  deep  and  T.5  ft.  wide,  was  excavated 
at  the  rat«  of  300  lin.  ft.  or  146  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.,  under  city 
couditions. 


End  Vlaw  ibowiDB  Podtim  of  Sbovd  en  Track. 
Fig.  69.    Special  Truck  for  Automatic  Shovel 

Power  Connmptlan  at  Xleotiic  BhOTcls.  For  excavating 
gravel  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Careon  River  at 
Lahontan,  Nev.,  a  BucyruB,  2^-yd.  dipper,  electric  shovel  was 
employed.  This  machine,  its  performance  and  power  coosumpr 
tion  were  described  by  Mr.  C,  E.  Hogle  in  Engineering  Aews, 
Jan.  23,  1913. 

The  hoiating  machinery  was  geared  to  a  115-hp,,  440-volt,  3- 
phase,  60-cycle,  variable  speed  induction  motor  which  also  pro- 
pelled the  shovel  The  swinging  gear  and  the  thrnst  mechanism 
were  each  driven  by  a  SO-hp.  motor.  In  addition,  there  was  a 
2-hp.  motor  that  furnished  power  to  an  air  compressor  which 
supplied  air  for  brakes.  On  the  rear  of  the  shovel  were  thrpe 
[Kl-k.v.a..  single-phase  transformers  which  stepped  down  the  line 
voltage  from  2,300  to  440.  Current  was  supplied  to  the  ahovel 
through  700  ft.  of  triple  conductor  cable,  armored  with  D-shape 
Bteel  tape.     This  was  laid  on  and  dragged  along  the  ground. 

In  order  to  get  some  definite  data  regarding  the  performance 
and  power  consumption  of  this  shovel,  a  test  waa  made  at 
Lahontan,  Nev.,  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  14,  1912.  A  polyphas« 
recording  watthour  meter,  a  polyphase  curve-tracing  wattmeter, 
a  curve-tracing  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter  were  installed  in  the 
2,300-voIt  circuit  supplying  the  shovel.    The  speed  of  the  paper 
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in  the  cur ve>t racing  ammeter  ..was  10^  in.  per  min,,  while  the 
speed  of  the  paper  in  the  curve-tracing  wattmeter  was  11  in, 
per  min.  The  dilTerent  operations  of  the  shovel  were  noted  by 
a  separate  observer,  who  signaled  to  the  iDstrument  observerB 
'and  also  timed  the  difTcrent  operations  with  a  stop-watch. 

The  shovel  was  working  in  a  gravel  bank  10  to  12  ft.  deep, 
and  the  clear  lift  of  tlie  dipper  was  16  ft.  The  conditions  of  tlie 
work  were  not  favorable  to  making  a  test  for  determining  the 
maximum  excavating  capacity  ol  the  shovel.  Only  two  six-car 
trains  could  be  spared  ft>r  the  test,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
adjust  the  train  length  to  the  material  to  be  excavated.  The 
shovel  has,  however,  been  operated  at  very_  nearly  four  cycles 
per  minute,  a  cycle  being  a  dipper  load. 

The  tests  lasted  tliroi  ghout  six  trains  of  six  cars  each  and 
current  and  wattmeter  ctvves  were  taken  throughout  the  whole 
time  covered  by  these  six  trains,  thus  giving  a  complete  record 
of  every  operation.  Only  the  curves  for  train  No.  12  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figures.  During  the  test  of  train  No.  12 
the  voltage  varied  between  2360  and  I960. 

The  data  derived  from  these  tests  are  grouped  in  the  accom- 
panying table. 


LohooUD.  Nersda,  Ocl.  11,  U12 
'Hme  in  Maiimum       Highaat 


Bnd      71 


DJEeinft  and  loading  period  ia  S!%  of  lotal  ti 
D^yi,  DioTiDK  up,  etc.,  is  43<^  of  MtBl  lima. 
On  the  above  basis  the  amount  at  gr*vel  exca 


:w.hr,  or.  7.16  kw. 


Cost    witll    Electric    Shovel.     The    Chautauqua    Traction    Co., 
Jamestown,  N.  V.,  used  a  Vulcan  electric  shovel  during  1908  (or 
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excavating  ballast.  This  machine  was  deacribed  in  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Jan.  6,  lOOB.  Complete,  it  weighed  about  40 
tons.  Power  was  furnished  through  three  variable  speed.'  D.  C, 
600  Tolt,  TOO  rpm.  motors.  The  hoisting  motor  was  T5hp.,  and 
was  provided  with  an  automatic  magnetic  controller  and  circuit 
breaker  for  throwing  oil  the  current  when  extraordinarily  hard 
material  was  siicount^red,  thus  preventing  any  danger  of  the 
motor  'stalling  and  burning  out.  The  swinging  gear  motor  was 
30-hp.,  and  the  crowding  engine  motor  was  30-hp.,  also. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Broodhead,  president  of  the  road,  is  authority  for 
the  following  cost  data. 


amen,  at  IB  et ; 0.!l> 

2B,S4SK.  W.  hr.  at  .OKSS  ot O.IS 

Oil  and  w»ale  (eslimaled)   CM 

Tetsl  coat,  p«r  br tl.lO 

The  ataount  excavated  each  hour  was  6fl% '  cu.  yd.,  giving 
the  following  costs  per  day: 

8  hr.,  at  $1,10,  88.80. 

8  hr.  at  6^  cu.  yd.,  534  cu.  yd. 
■  $8.80  divided  by  534  cu.  yd.,  1.64  et.  per  cu.  yd.  for  loading. 

The  material  excavated  was  a  mixture  of  gravel,  sticky  ctay 
and  sand,  which  made  it  bard  to  dig,  but  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  figures,  the  coat  of  this  work  was  very  low.  There 
are,  of  course,  several  causes  for  this,  the' principal  ones  being, 
first,  that  as  the  shovel  requires  no  boiler,  the  cost  of  a  fireman 
'and  of  hauling  coal  and  water  are  eliminated;  second,  that  the 
work  of  the  shovel  was  so  intermittent  and  when  the  shovel  wim 
idle  no  power  was  being  consumed  as  would  be  the  case  with 
steam  shovel.  The  shovel  could  have  been  operated  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity,  which  would  liave  given  twice  the  yardage,  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  as  the  men  had  to  be  paid  whether  tbey 
were  working  or  idle,  and  the  additional  cost  for  power  would 
not  have  been  more  than  twice  what  it  was  which,  on  the  same 
basie,  would  mean  1,068  yards  at  a  cost  of  $10.24,  or  leas  than 
I  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Revolving  Blectrio  Shovel  In  a  Oravel  Pit.  In  Engineenng 
and  Contracting,  July  22,  1908,  were  published  data  relating  to 
the  cost  of  operating  a  Thew  No..  1  electric  shovel,  owned  by 
the  Brautford  A  Hamilton  Electric  Railway,  Canada.  The  ma- 
chine weighed  25  tons,  was  furnished  with  a  1  cu.  yd.  dipper, 
and  was  equipped  with  a  35-bp.  motor.  Two  men  composed  the 
operatii^   crew. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  shovel  was  worlied  were  most 
favorable.     It  worked  in  a  gravel  pit,'  the  depth  of  the  cutting 
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being  about  14  ft.  The  material  was  very  easy  to  handle.  The 
pit  was  very  loog,  so  the  sliovei  did  not  need  to  be  shifted  often, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  complete  awing,  the  time  of  shifting 
was  very  short.  A  special  trolley  wire  was  uatd  for  the  motor 
in  the  shovel,  so  that  the  current  was  constant.  No  time  waa 
lost  in  moving  the  shovel '  ahead,  as  two  men  working  in  the 
pit  would  clean  out  a  space  directly  in  front  of  the  shovel,  when 
the  machine  would  pick  up  a  section  of  track  in  the  rear  and 
place  it  in  the  newly  cleaned  space.  While  the  two  pitmen  were 
fixing  this  piece  of  track  the  shovel  would  take  gravel  from 
the  side,  so  that  not  more  than  a  minute  was  required  to  move 
the  shovel  ahead. 

The  company  bad  an  ample  supply  of  flat  ears  on  each  of 
which  were  loaded  14  cu.  yd.  loose  measurement.  There  were 
aleo  plenty  of  motors  to  haul  the  trains  away,  six  cars  making 
up  a  train.  One  motor  oar  was  used  to  spot  the  cars  continuously, 
and  a  man  was  employed  as  a  signalman  to  assiBt  in  spotting  cars. 
The  shovel  worked  a  lO-hr.  shift,  and  any  repairing  and  over- 
hauling was  done  at  night  by  another  crew.  Operating  in  this 
manner,  as  a  rule,  the  shovel  was  loading  the  maximum  time, 
there  being  but  little  time  lost  in  placing  cars  under  the  dipper 
and  in  moving  ahead.  With  the  electric  current  no  time  waa 
lost  in  taking  supplies  of  water  and  fuel. 

The  traios  that  carried  the  gravel  away  were  operated  by  a 
motorman  and  one  other  man.  A  plow,  pulled  by  the  motor  car, 
was  used  to  unload  the  ears,  and  two  men  were  kept  on  the  dump 
to  handle  the  cable  of  the  plow  and  to  attend  to  other  details. 

Owing  to  the  large  supply  of  cars  and  motors,  to  the  favorable 
conditions  Id  the  pit  and  the  method  of  operating,  the  output 
'Of  the  shovel  per  day  did  not  vary  much.  A  great  many  days 
100  flat  cars  were  loaded  each  day  and  hauled  away.  This  meant 
an  ouCput  of  1,400  cu.  yd.,  loose  measurement,  or  1,050  cu.  yd. 
place  measurement. 

The  labor  coat  of  operating  per  day  waa  as  follows: 

Superintendent    |H» 

Shovel  Crew : 

2  BboTelmen     (.00 

2  pitmen , tSK> 

Spotting  C»rs: 

1  mStonnsn    S.OO 

1  ftignaltoan IJiO 

Truuporliiis  (2  trslns) : 

I  motormen    JW 

£  trkinmen  S.OO 


Total'per  ivs  •■ 
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With  1,060  cu.  fd.  moved  per  dd;  we  hare  the  following  unit 
ooBt  for  labor: 

SuperloleDdenOB   (O.M* 

Loiding:   OJIU 

TranBDorting    "..  0.009 

DumpTog     0.003 

ToWl  per  en.  yd »0.OS» 

To  this  must  be  added  charge  for  power,  plant  charges,  re- 
pikira  and  track  work.  When  the  haul  increased  in  length  addi- 
tional trains  were  added,  bo  that  the  shovel  was  still  kept  busy 
loading  the  cars. 

On  some  days  the  output  fell  to  80  car-loads  or  less.  With 
this  output,  namely  800  cu.  yd.  place  measurement  per  day,  the 
unit  labor  cost  was: 

Bnperinlendence   K.OOS 

Loading    0J)1T 

TrBiiaporUng    0.011 

Dnmpint     0004 

ToUl  per  lu.  yd , t0.037 

The  above  show  low  records  of  cost  for  steam  shovel  work, 
but  they  make  evident  the  economical  features  of  excavating  with 
a,  shovel  of  this  type,  as  small  and  inexpensive  crews  are  em- 
ployed, and  a  comparatively  large  output  can  be  obtained  'by 
using  the  best  methods  of  operating. 

Eleotrio  Bbovel  on  an  Eleotrto  Hallway.  The  shovel  used  was 
a  14-B  BucyruB  electric  operating  at  575  volts.  A  30-hp.  hoist 
motor  and  two  IS-hp.  swing  and  thrust  motor  equipment  used 
on  this  shovel  with  a  %-co.  yd.  dipper.  The  shovel  weighs  Ifl 
tons.  The  work  recorded  was  on  the  electric  lines  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Ry.  Co.,  and  the  data  given  here  are  taken  from  the 
Saeavating  Engineer  for  January.  I6I5,  and  rearranged  by  En- 
ffineering  and  Oontracting,  Feb.   17,  1915. 

Handling  a  S,500-mi.  yd.  Slide.  ,  In  May,  the  shovel  tackled  a 
9,50O-cu,  yd,  slide  on  the  abort  line  on  Harvey's  Lake  Division. 
Work  was  started  April  19  and  was  completed  on  May  8.  The 
material  removed  was  hardpan,  loosened  by  the  action  of  the 
.frost.  It  contained  a  considerable  amoimt  of  gravel  and  small 
boulders.  The  latter  running  in  size  up  to  3  and  3  cu.  ft.  When 
dry  this  material  answered  perfectly  the  definition  of  hardpan. 
In  the  winter  months,  the  fiiost  penetrated  this  slope,  which 
varied  from  20  to  60  ft.  in  height  above  the  track  for  a  distance 
of  about  1,000  ft.  In  the  spring  when  the  frost  came  out,  a 
layer, of  this  material,  averaging  perhaps  1^^  ft.  in  thickness, 
slid  down  the  slope,  covering  one  of  the  tracks  to  a  depth  of  from 
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2'to  10  ft.;  the  outside  track  was  kept  open  bytiand  with  some 
difficulty.  V^'hen  tllis  material  was  dried  out  somewhat,  the 
shovel  was  started  at  the  end  of  the  slide,  operating  from  the 
covered  track  and  loading  into  cars  on  the  outside  track. 

Two  motor  cars  and  two  iO-yd.  all-steel  Western  side  air-dump 
cars  were  used.  One  motor  car  was  used  for  spotting  one  car, 
while  the  other  motor  car  was  hauling  the  other  car  to  and 
(rom  the  dump.  The  distance  to  the  nearest  switch  was  about 
800  ft.  aiid  the  shovel  was  idle  while  the  spotting  car  was  taking 
the  loaded  ear  to  the  switch  and  returning  with  an  empty.  On 
this  account  considerable  time  was  lost.  The  record  of  a  typical 
day's  run  shows  that  the  shovel  was  in  actual  operation  225  min. 
out  of  a  10-hr.  day.  The  material  was  hauled  an  average  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  dumped  along  the  fitla  for  the  pui'pose  of 
strengthening  the  embankments,  and  preparing  for  a  double 
track.  Wben  the  cars  were  dumped  the  bulk  of  the  material 
was  precipitated  down  the  side  of  the  embankment.  A  thin 
layer  of  ashes  spread  on  the  steel  bottom  of  the  eara  before 
loading  greatly   facilitated  this  free  dumping. 

Although  probably  not  more  than  207r  of  the  material  exca- 
vated was  actually  spread  by  hand  on  the  dump,  yet  it  will  be 
noted  that  this  part  of  the  operation  represents  nearly  50% 
of  the  labor  cost.  Approximately  3,.^00  cu.  yd.  of  material  was 
removed  in  11  working  days.  The  work  waa  considerably  hla- 
dered  by  several  trees  that  came  down  with  the  slide,  which 
had  to  be  cut  up  and  removed.  This  material  is  particularly 
difficult  and  expensive  to  remove  by  hand,  and  when. wet,  it  is 
almost  impoeaible  to  handle  by  reason  of  it  adhering  to  Uie 
shoV«hi.  The  cost  of  removing  a.  smaller  slide  that  occurred  at 
this  location,  the  previous  season,  was  approximately  50  ct. 
per  cu.  yd. 

The  total  cost  of  the  shovel  operation-  in  this  instance,  «b 
shown  in  the  table  below,  including  spreading  on  the  dumps, 
spotting  cars,  hauling,  etc.,  was  18.16  ct.,  or  less  than  one-quwter 
of  hand  labor  coat.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
shovel  was  that  the  material  could  be  bandied  wbrai  in  a  semi- 
fluid state,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  get  the  track  in  opera- 
tion. As  an  indication  of  the  output  obtained  under  these  condi- 
tions, on  May  4,  &3  (IO-yd.)  cars  or  approximately  345  cu.  yd., 
were  loaded  in  227  mln.,  the  shovel  moving  ahead  in  tMs  time 
3fl  ft.  On  May  7,  E2  (10-yd.)  cars  were  loaded  in  226  min., 
moving  ahead  40  ft.  on  a  curve.     The  material  weighed   125  lb. 

The  cost  of  handling  this  slide  as  glTen  by  Hr.  Hoffman,  ateam 
shovel  engineer,  was: 
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ot.  jwr 

Lsbor:  cu.  yd. 

Bxc»™iiii«  and  losding   21 

Spottine  care  1-3 

Hauling  Bnd  dumping   l.S 


Estimate  of  p«ver  ueed  bi  ihaTel  ia  160  kw.*br,  p«r  day   @   lU 

ct.,  eqoHla  tiM  per  day,  or  ;... 

PowEt   used  if  motot  car  hauling  to  and  tram  dump  — ITS  kw.-    . 


Total  for  po' 


Bcpslru.  enpplies,  etc.,  were  negligible  on  this  job,  but  assamed  to  average 
■  -ir  or  60  .cl.  per  cu.  /d. 


Labor,  inclnding  aupervblon   U.OO 

Power,  eicaTBting  and  hauling  (1  miie)  1.6B 

Bepalrs,  BopplieH,   eto 0^ 

ToUl  121S 

Nole.—  Ha  allonaOFe  lor  latercet  and  depreciation  oa  equipment. 

Cost  of  Grading  Side  Cut.  TbiB  was  a  eideliill  cut  about  600 
ft.  long  with  a  depth  on  the  center  line  ranging  from  I  to  fl  ft., 
averaging  about  3%  ft.  The  cut  on  the  high  side  ranging  from 
3  to  10  ft.,  averaging  about  6  ft-  The  cut  contained  2,450  cu. 
yd.  The  preliminary  work  eonsiated  of  grading  a  temporary 
roadbed  parallel  with  and  about  14  ft.  distant  from  the  center 
line  of  the  permanent  track.  Upon  this  temporary  roadbed  the 
ties  and  Tails  were  laid  and  uaed  for  hauling  the  material  to 
the  dump,  after  which  the  track  was  thrown  to  its  permanent 
location. 

A  motor  ear  and  a  Western  10-yd.  steel  side  dump  car  were 
ti»ed  for  hauling  the  material.  The  grade  waa  very  steep  and  the 
track  in  poor  line  and  surface,  necessitating  slow  running  to  and 
from  dump.  The  power  on  this  line  was  weak  and  ver^  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  probable  that  the  output  would  have  been 
increased  at  least  one-third,  if  satisfactory  power  had  been  avail- 
able. Generally  the  ma.terial  was  loam  and  good  digging.  Shale 
rock  was  encountered,  however,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cut  and 
abont  25%  of  the  material  eitcavated  was  shale  ranging  from 
soft,  easy  digging  to  very  hard.  The  time  required  to  make  the 
cut  was  12  working  days  during  which  time  the  shovel  'work 
was  delayed  44  hr.  principally  by  lack  of  power.  The  material 
was  dumped  on  a  flit  about  800  ft.  in  length,  ranging  in  depth 
from  2  to  8  ft.,  averaging  about  5  ft.    About  200  lin.  ft.  of  crib 
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trestle  was  erected  over  the  deeper  portion  of  the  fill.  On  the 
remainder  of  the  fill  the  trftck  was  laid  on  the  original  surface 
and  gradually  jacked  up  to  grade.    The  cost  figures  follow: 

.  .  P« 

Ltbvt:  TotU  ou.  yd. 

Orading  tor  temporanr  track  t  W.OO  tOJOM 

MoriDK  shoTel  Into  ppaition  13.34  .BOH 

SicaTBtinB;  sad  loading  matfrlal  1OT.7*  .0438 

Baoling  and  dumping  material  W.T4  .0217 

Building  crib  trnfle  S&M  fiWi 

Sneadiug  material  on  dump  and  raiting  truck 134.20  .0M7 

VBtchman  (%  of  waKsbman'i  time  eliaried  to  tbb  job)  12.80  JDKi 

Blaelnmttb    G,KI  .0034 

nirowing  track  to  permanent  position  30.MI  .0122 

Tot^    $439.62  tO.lTSa 

BupOTTieimi    43.M  .Om 

Total    t4«3.58  |0.1M> 

irate  sluneL  l.iSO  kw..brB.  @  m  et ;  1S.M  tO.OOSS 

-  -iterlal.  480  kw.-lir«.  @  IK  et T.20  .0029 

Total    ISS.IO  lO.OllT 

Summary : 

Labor,  including  sapwyiiion  tO.IMt 

Power  (sboYOl  aod  train)  DllT 

Total  per  cu.  yd tO.ZOSS 

Note.—  No  allowBnce  (tr  interest  and  depreciation  on  equipment. 

BevolTins  Eleotrio  ShoTel  on  Street  B.j.  According  to  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  July  19,  1016,  in  building  its  79th 
St.  line,  the  Cleveland  Railway  Co.  had  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  excavation  for  which  it  employed  an  electrically  driven 
Thew  automatic  shovel. 

This  shovel  is  of  the  horizontal  crowding  motion  type  and  has 
several  other  features  of  interest.  It  weighs  13  tons,  and  haa  a 
dipper  with  a  capacity  of  %  cu.  yd,  and  a  clearance  height  over 
the  house  of  12  ft.  2  in.  It  is  mounted  on  regular  ca.'  wheeli 
an  which  it  travels  on  the  car  tracks  and  in  addition  ia  equipped 
with  a  set  of  auxiliary  traction  wheels,  3.1  in.  in  diameter,  and' 
16-in.  tread,  which  permits  it  to  run  under  its  own  power  over  the 
ground,  pavement,  or  wherever  it  is  desired  to  take  it. 

The  entire  motive  power  for  traction,  hoisting  and  swinging 
eoBaists  of  one  20-hp.  Westinghousa  torn  pound -wound  550-volt 
direct -current  motor  with  a  starting  and  reversing  control  equip- 
ment. The  motor  operates  at  approximately  constant  speed,  the 
various  motions  heing  controlled  through  suitable  friction  and 
^eare.     The  cuirent  is   usually  admitted   to   the   shovel   through 
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A  flexible  insulated  cable  ouiineoteil  to  a  switch  on  the  truck 
frame  and  transmitted  through  eopper  rings  to  brushea  sus- 
pended from  the  swinging  turntable.. 

Tha  use  of  one  motor  appears  to  be  a  particularly  desirable 
feature  for  reducing  the  initial  cost  and  affording  greater  flexi- 
bility of  action  in  the  frequent  reversala  of  the  various  operating 
motionsj  it  also  means  the  operation  of  three  levers  instead  of 
three  separate  controllers,  and  a  gain  in  time  over  starting  and 
stopping  three  separate  motors.    It  is  distinctly-a  one-man  ma- 

The  boom  is  of  the  jackknife  type  with  an  adjustable  section 
that  can  easily  be  located,  allowing  the  shovel  to  pass  uniter 
the  trolley  wire,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  operation.  The  shovel  swings  through  a  complete 
circle,  delivering  the  excavated  material  at  any  desired  point. 

A  buffer  is  furnished  which  takes  up  the  shock  that  occi-rs' 
when  the  shovel  strikes  a  hard  piece  of  excavation.  This  allows 
the  shovel  to  be  released  and  relieves  the  whole  machine  from 
the  strain  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subjected. 

Th  cab  is  cut  away  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  passing 
cars,  a  feature  of  particular  importance  When  used  on  street 
railway  work. 

The  cost  was: 

Shovel  man  @  40  ct.  I  4.0(1 

OurreBl,  oil,  rapaire,  eto ■. 1.60 

Loadlnj  pfr  day  (13.90 

HMling: 

loor  men  @  S6  et (10,40 

Four  men  S   IS  cl 7.60 

Two  men    @   30  O ,..-.  6.00 

H»iiling  per  day   »M.0O 


ling  per  d»y  . 


Loading,  Hauling  and  Dumping: 
OobJE  yards  loaded  in  10  br.  May  8 


;,  hauling  and  dumping  per  c 


Line^  leet  excavated  on  tbie  work  1,100 

Hniobet  of  l»hr.  ehlfM  opewWd  ■.■■         ii 
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Lineal  feet  eicaiitted  per  ID-hr.  shift  £211 

Cubic  ysrdij  loaded  iplace  measure,  per  lO-hr.  sbitti  ISO 

Average  loading  toel,  450  yd.  @  $13.S0  3     d.  i«r  cu.  yd. 

Avarnge  Iiauiiiig  roBl,  450  jd.  fel  «24  6ii  «■  per  cu,  yd. 

Average  duDiping  cost,  ^  yd.  @  t25  3^  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Average  loading,  hauling  and  dumiiing  coet  11%  el. 

I«ngth  of  haul,  approximatelj  ! •  nittH 

Average  bp.  ueed  in  moving  ihovel  „ j..  1£.0 

Maiimum  V-  used  in  moving  shovel X2 

Average  hp.  used  in  operating  shovel  U.I 

Ultiimum  hp.  used  in  operauiig  shovel 4S.6 

A  Shovel  on  the  Boom  of  a  Derrick.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Nov.  22,  1911,  gives  the  following;  Fig.  70  shows  an 
ordinary  revolving  mast  derrick  with  a  new  attachment  known 

as  the  Bishop's  Derrick  Excavator. 


lilg.  TO.     Excavator  Mounted 


Frame  Traveler. 


The  carriage  at  the  base  of  the  dipper  arm  is  made  of  <  steel 
plates  and  contains  four  rollers  which  allow  it  to  run  up  and 
down  the  boom.  Between  the  two  aide  plates  and  below  the 
rollers  is  a  cross  channel,  from  which  is  suspended  by  bolts  two 
plates,  one  above  and  one  below  the  stationary  wire  cable  which 
is  attached  to  the  boom  at  the  heel  and  peak.  On  these  plates 
are  cast  iron  grips  to  hold  the  carriage  to  the  wire  when  desired. 
The  end  of  the  dipper  arm  is  provided  with  a  cast  iron  eccentric 
or  cam  shaped  shoe  and  when  the  dipper  arm  is  raised  towards 
the  boom  as  shown  in  its  dumping  position,  Che  pressure  in  re- 
leased, and  permits  the  carriage  to  roll  on  the  boom,  bnt  when 
the  dipper  arm  is  released,  as  shown  in  the  digging  position,  the 
large  end  of  the  cam  or  eccentric  presses  the  lower  grip  plate 
against  the  wire  and  holds  the  carriage  until  the  dipper  arm  haa 
been  raised  sufficiently,  when  the  small  end  of  the  cam  or 
eccentric  releases  the  grip,  and  the  carriage  follows  up  the  boom. 
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le  automatic  dumping. arrangement  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
Thia  is  a  lever  arm  rigidly  attached  to  the  carriage,  which 
act*  on  the  lever  shown  attached  to  the  dipper  arm.  When  the 
dipper  arm  is  brought  almost  parallel  with  the  boom  these  levers 
come  in  contact  and  the  door  latch  on  the  dipper  is  caused  to 
be  pulled  bacL,  thus  releasing  the  bottom  of  the  dipper.  One  man 
is  required  to  operate  the  shovel  with  a  two-drum  engine  and 
swinging  gear.  One  drum  is  required  to  raise  and  lower  the 
boom  and  the  other  to  operate  the  shovel.  The  operator  slacks 
on  the  digging  line  until  the  carriage  rolls  down  the  boom,  bring- 
ing the  shovel  to  the  desired  position.    He  then  releases  entirely 


Iquipped   with    Skimmer.     Boom 
r  Dropped  as  When  Dumping. 

and  the  shovel  nwings  back  under  the  boom,  the  cam  operates  the 
grip  holding  the  dipper  arm  ripdly  from  eliding  in  the  boom 
and  at  the  same  time  the  boom  is  lowered  and  its  weight  is 
brought  onto  the  dipper.  The  weight  of  the  boom  is  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  shovel  which  it  is  digging. 

The  excavator  is  made  bj  the  Union  Iron  Work>«,  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

Tlie  KcjttOH.e  Tractloi  Exeavator.  EngineeriHg  and  Comtravt- 
ing,  May  27,-  1B14,  gives  the  following:  For  the  Keystone  exca- 
vator three  different  types  of  scoops  are  provided,  namely,  a 
dipper,  Fig.  72;  a  skimmer.  Fig,  71,  and  a  ditcher  scoop.  Fig.  73. 
All  three  scoops  are  about  equal  in  cupapity,  holding  approxi- 
mately two-fifths  uf  a  yard,  and  can  be  operated  at  about  the 
Hune  speed,  two  to  three  times  a  minute  in  free  digging. 
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The  ''  skimmer  scoop "  has  a  flat  bottom.  It  ia  uaed  largely 
in  street  grading  and  for  compaia lively  shallow  excavation.  It 
is  carried  on  rollers  which  slide  along  the  16-ft.  boom.  When 
the  skimmer  type  of  nhovel  in  to  be  used  the  dipper  sticks  are 
removed  and  the  tai^kling  changed.  The  form  of  the  scoop  makes 
it  poBBihle  to  have  a  smooth,  level,  finished  surface  in  grading. 
Since  the  skimmer  seoop  can  be  moved  11  ft.  along  the  boom,  its 
operation  in  digging  is  like  that  of  a  drag  scraper. 

The  ditching  scoop  differs  from  the  dipper  and  sliimmer  in 


Fig.  72.     Dipper  Bucket  for  Keystone  Excavator. 

shape  and  is  employed  in  malting  ditches  for  sewers,  water  mains, 
etc.  It  is  good  for  a  width  of  15  in.  to  44  in.,  and  a  depth  of 
0  or  8  ft.  The  best  record  with  this  type  of  scoop  was  made 
by  S.  B.  Markley,  contractor  of  Woodlawn,  Pa,,  on  work  at 
Conway.  Pa.  He  dug  in  eight  hours  4CH>  ft.  of  ditch  4i^  to  6  ft. 
deep  and  36  in.  wide  at  the  bottom.  In  ditching  work  the  action 
of  the  dipper  scoop  is  reversed,  the  scoop  being  carried  on  a  hinged 
arm  at  the  extremity  of  the  boom,  and  the  machine  l>eing  moved 
baclcward  as  the  ditch  is  completed. 

The  dipper  scoop  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  steam  shovel.     The 
best  record  hitherto  achieved  with  the  dipper  scoc)p  was  142  loads. 
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dump  wogoae  of  l^yd.  capacity  being  well  filled,  in  6^  houra' 
running  titne.  For  abort  periods  wagons  were  loaded  at  tbe  rate 
of  one  in  each  one  and  a  quarter  minutes. 

Two  men  are  required  to  manipulate  the  macbiue.  The  boiler 
ie  38  X  89  in.  and  is  of  the  inverted  porcupine  style.  Tbe  engine 
is  8  X  8  in.  The  weight  of  the  complete  machine  is  about  16,000 
lb.  Ita  traveling  speeds  are  1  and  3  miles  per  hr.  The  machine 
is  made  by  the  Keystone  Driller  Co.,  Beaver  Falla,  Pa. 


Fig.  73.     Ditcher  Bucket  Equipment  for  Keyatone  Excavator. 
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A.  B.  McDaniel.— ■■  Coat  Data,"  H.  P.  Gillette. 
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ment of  Line  and  Grade  from  Madison  to  Baraboo,  Wia,,"  Eng. 
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CHAPIBR  Xll 


For  tbe  purpose  of  a,  study  oi  methoda  and  coat  of  tuuidliog 
earth  in  buckets  the  following  claBsificstioB  will  be  adhered  to: 

HotBt  Buckets   (Chapter  XII). 

a.  NoD-Digging  Pump  Buckets. 

1.  Skips. 

2.  Trunnion   Buckets. 

3.  Bottom  Dump  Buckets. 

b.  Digging  or  Grab  Buckets. 

1.  Orange   Peel   Buckets. 

2.  Power  or  Clam-Shell   Buckets. 
Drag  Scrapers  or  Buckets   (Chapter  XIII). 

a.  Non-lifting  power  scrapers. 

b.  Lifting  dragline  buckets. 

Hoist  buckets  are  suspended  from  derricks,  eableways,  or  loco- 
motive cranes  and  are  accordingly  suitable  for  a  wide  range  of 
uses.  Consult  the  "  Hantlliook  of  Construction  Plant,"  by  R.  T. 
Dana,  for  designs,  prices,  etc.  of  derricks  and  buckets. 

Skip!.    .These  are  trays  or  shallow  l>oxes  with   one  side  open. 
Fig.  1.     They  are  of  wood  or  steel,  and  are  suspended  from  three    ' 
points  by  chains  leading  to  a  ring  which  is  engaged  by  a  hook 
and  suspended   from  the  derrick. 


Fig.  1.     Wooden  Skip. 

CMt  with  Sklpi.  In  foundation  work  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  use  a  derrick  for  handling  the  earth.  Kither  wooden 
"  ekips "  or  iron  buckets  are  tilled  with  earth  by  shovelers,  and 
a  man-operated,  horse-operated,  or  power-operated  derrick  U 
used  to  lift  the  buckets  out  of  the  way. 
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Work  of  this  character  is  always  expensive  for  only  a  few 
shovelerB  can  !w  worked  in  the  pit,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
derrick  b  never  worked  to  its  capacity.  Tlie  following  was  the 
cost  on  one  jol>:  A  stiff-leg  derrick  with  35-ft.  boom,  and  tliree 
wooden  skips  (1x4x4  ft.)  conatituted  the  plant.  A  team  with 
driver  was  used  to  raise  the  skips.  The  output  in  soft  digging 
per  10-hr.  day  was  lOO  cu.  yd. 

«men  louline  ekipe  at  tl.BD f  9.D0 

1  man  in  pit  hooting  on  ikips   1.60 

£  UgmeD  swiagioe  and  dumping   .". 3M 

1  l*.in  wilh  drlyer   1,60 


This  was  an  evceDeDt  record,  but  the  digging  was  fairly  easy. 
Four  skips  made  a  1.5-cu.  yd.  wa^on  load,  and  it  took  1.6  min. 
to  load,  hoist,  swing  arid  dump  a  skip,  half  of  which  time  was 
'  occupied  in  swinging  the  derrick  boom  out  and  back. 

The  setting  up  of  a  small  derrick  of  this  kind  will  take  a  crew 
of  men  3  hr.  or  less  if  tlie  foreman  knows  what  to  do,  but  we 
have  known  green  foremen  to  be  all  day  getting  the  derrick  up. 
Where  there  are  trees  to  aJichor  to,  u  guy-derrick  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, for  there  are  not  several  tons  of  stone  to  be  handled  as  on 
a  stitrieg  derrick  which  must  be  weighted  down.  Moreover  a 
guy-derrick  is  quite  easily  shifted  a  long  distance  even  while 
standing.  .  Some  contractors  set  the  foot  of  the  mast  of  a  guy- 
derrick  on  a  framework  that  rides  of  skids,  and  it  is  then  easily 
dragged  over  the  ground  even  while  upright.  A  hand  winch  is 
never  to  be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  it  is  too  slow  a  method 
for  moving  earth.  Wagon  boxes  of  special  design  are  sometimes 
made  to  be  lifted  off  the  wagon  bed  with  their  load  of  earth  and 
dumped  into  scows.  Wooden  skips  with  two  sides  only  might  be 
loaded  by  drag  scrapecs,  then  lifted  by  a  derrick  and  dumped 
directly  into  wagons  or  into  a  bin  from  which  the  earth  could  be 
drawn  off  into  wagons. 

Foundation  Excavation  with  Derrick  and  Car  Bodies.  T!ie 
construction  of  an  addition  to  the  power  plant  of  the  Indiana 
Mich^n  Electric  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind„  was  described  in  Em- 
giheeHng  and  Contracting,  Feb.  28,  1912, 

The  excavation  for  each  foundation  was  36  ft.  square,  and  was 
carried  down  30  ft.  The  pit  was  tight  sheeted  with  2xl2-\n. 
plank,  double  lapped.  The  material  encountered  in  the  eKcava- 
ticm  consi^d  of  sand  and  gravel,  to  a  depth  of  about  20  ft^, 
and  then  of  clay  to  H  ft.  in  depth.  From  this  point  down  tYterb 
was   blue   clay,   with    an    occasions,!    pocket   of   quicksand.    The 
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sheeting  was  driven  by  hand,  as  the  excavation  progressed,  by 
two  men  who  were  employed  at  tiiis  woik  continuously. 

The  material  was  excavated  by  hand  and  nhoveled^into  the 
bi>dy  of  a  ^-cu.  yd.  car.  This  body  was  V-shaped,  and  was 
fitted  with  legs  bo  that  it  could  stand  upright  on  the  ground,  or 
could  be  used  on  the  car.  A  3-way  chain  was  rigged  so  that  the 
car  body  could  be  swung  from  the  derrick.  In  the  pit  were 
employed  from  4  to  8,  men  to  each  bucket,  and  each  man  averaged 
about  3  cu.  yd.  ot  earth  per  day.  There  were  4  or  5  buckets 
used  in  the-pit. 

Trnnion  Buckets  Loadtitr  Wagons  Through  a  Hopper  or 
Table.  J.  C.  Black,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  11, 
190T,  gives  tlie  following:  The  work  was  the  digging  of  a  base- 
ment in  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  property  was  a  corner  lot  100  ft.  square  and  nearly  level, 
and  had  been  occupied  by  some  frame  buildings  at  least  one  of 
which  had  a  cellar  and  stone  foundation.  About  8,000  cu.  yd. 
of  material  were  handled,   the  average  total  depth  being  about* 


Fig.  2.     Method  of  Filling  Buckets. 

20  ft.  Almost  the  entire  excavation  was  a.  mixture  of  yellow 
clay  and  sand  with  a  small  amount  of  loam.  Excavation  was 
begun  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  area  and  was  rapidly  carried  to 
full  depth  at  that  place,  thus  affording  a  steep  bank  against 
which  to  work.  A  crane  lifted  the  material  from  the  pit  in 
buckets,  and  dumped  it  on  a  table  or  tipple  from  which  it  wa.8 
loaded  into  wagons. 

A  bucket  to  be  filled  was  placed  against  the  face  of  the  bank, 
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aa  shown  in  the  sketch,  ¥ig.  2,  and  was  loaded  partly  b;  shovels, 
partlj  by  material  picked  fruiii  Ihe  face  so  au  to  fall  into  the 
bucket  &nd  partly  by  alabs  or  spalls  of  earth  pried  from  the  top 
of  the  bank  with  a  ciowljar.  This  last  method  was  exceedingly 
effective,  for  the  earth  broke  off  easily,  and  one  man  with  a  bar 
at  the  top  of  the  bank  could  loosen  large  pieces  with  compara- 
tively little  effort.  Sometimes  enough  earth  to  fill  a  bucket  would 
fall  at  once,  while  that  which  fell  outside  the  buckets  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  easily  handled  by  shovels.  It  is  probable  that 
this  method  of  prying  from  the  top  of  bank  would  prove  uneco- 
nomical for  some  classes  of  material,  but  in  this  material  it 
worked  well. 

The  crane  consisted  of  a  35-hp.  hoisting  engine  and  a  wooden 
derrick  frame  mounted  on  a  timber  sledge.  The  maximum  reach 
of  boom  from  center  of  rotation  was  30  ft.,  but,  by  lowering  a 
bucket  almost  to  the  ground  and  then  having  it  net  swiiigiiig  by 
the  men  in  the  pit,  it  was  possible  to  drop  it  some  20  ft,  beyond 
the  end  of  the  boom,  thus  affording  s  maximum  working  range 
of  80  ft.  from  point  of  loading  to  dump. 

When  neceaiiary  to  remove  the  crane  to  a  new  position  on  tbe 
work,  a  cable  was  ma^e  fast  to  something  which  would  serve 
an  an  anchor  and  it  was  made  to  move  itself.  Rollers  were  gen- 
erally used  under  the  sledge.  An  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
was  the  time  consumed  in  moving.  Axles  on  which  could  be 
placed  a  pair  of  rear  wagon  wheels  were  fitted  to  the  sledge  near 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  a  place  for  the  foi'ward  truck  of  a 
wagon,  tlius  making  transp<irtation  from  one  piece  of  work  to 
another  a  very  easy  matter. 

The  5  buckets  were  made  in  Portland.  The  nominal  capacity 
was  35  cu.  ft.  each.  They  were  dumped  by  tilting;  the  catch 
which  held  them  upright  being  released  by  the  man  at  dumping 
table.  This  table  (Figs.  3  and  4)  or  tipple  was  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  plant.  It  consisted  essentially  of  a  steel 
frame  supporting  two  trays  under  which  the  wagons  to  be  loaded 
were  driven.  The  trays  are  each  about  1  ft.  deep,  4  ft.  wide 
and  6  ft.  long,  and  when  closed,  met  at  the'center  forming  one 
large  tray.  In  dumping,  each  tray  rotated  about  an  axis  of  ita 
own  near  its  center,  tlie  weight  of  the  earth  causing  it  to  dump 
automatically  when  released,  and  the  position  of  its  own  center 
of  gEavity  making  it  automatically  return  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion after  baying  emptied  its  contents.  Its  effect  was  to  "  trim  " 
the  load  so  that  little  or  no  work  was  required  to  spread  it  on 
the  wagons,  while  the  amount  spilled  was  negligible. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  tbe  table  affords  a  storing  place 
for  ma t/e rials,  and  thus  reduces  the  lost  time  due  to  irregularity 
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in  arrival  of  wagona.  Ueually  only  one  bucket  of  earth  was 
placed  upon  the  table  at  a  time. 

A  record  of  wagonB  was  kept  by  the  dumpman  witli  pegs  on  a 
tally  board  mounted  on  the  table. 

Of  course  this  loader  waa  not  bo  near  perfection  but  that  it  waa 
lally  necessary  to  clean  up  around  it,  eBpecially  aa  it  was 


a  busy  street.  However,  it  reduced  work  of  that  nature  to  a 
minimum.  When  necessary  to  shift  the  position  of  the  table,  * 
timber  yoke  was  fastened  to  the  frame  by  chains,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  moveJ  by  the  derricli. 

Light  for  the  night  crew  was  supplied  by  three  clusters  of  six 
:42-c.p.  incandescenta  each,  backed  by  reflectors. 
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Studebaker  dump  wagons  were  naed,  and,  b;  an  extension  to 
the  top,  they  were  made  to  hold  2^  en.  yd.  eai^  when  level  full; 
which  showa  that  two  buckets  of  material  were  required  per  load. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  was  approximately  as  followsi 

LowMiiotiye  crine    (ineludinc  cuble)    HBOO 

Pi™  bucbeU  Bt  IH6   ^ 


ToUl  (eiclu»iT< 


1  smaU  Kwla)   IB.TK  |e 
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Two  erewB  of  equal  aize  were  employed  most  of  the  time,  a  total 
daily  force  being  about  aa  ahown  in  the  table.  The  rates  of 
wages  are  assumed,  and  would,  of  course,  vary  from  time  to  time, 

and  with  location. 


Two  engineere,  M  t*  per  dsy  — ,. 
Two  Rremen.  it  (2.50  per  day  .... 
Two  BlgnBliufn.  at  tZ.50  ji«r  day  .. 
Two  bmk  tenderE,  at  tl.i5  prr  day 


Tot«l  daily  wages   ^^£0 

One  man  aometjmea  acted  aa  both  aignalman  and  hook  tender. 
Aaauming  other  daily  eicpenaea,  we  have: 


The  average  daily  output  waa  500  eu.  yd.  for  the  two  erewa, 
whU'h  ^ivea  a  coat  per  cu.  yd.  of  nearly  20  et..  loaded  on  the 
wagons.  Each  of  the  30  laborers,  therefore,  averaged  nearly  17  . 
cu.  yd.   per  day. 

The  following  details  are  from  data  obtained  by  pereonal  ob- 
aervation  at  various  times: 

LOADING  BUCKETS 
(AU  Buckets  FiUed  Heaping -3E  Cd,  Ft.  Struck  Heasnni) 
-"Bucket  Labor  Time 


rndpickinK  

1  man  picliing  .. 


man  Hhoieling.  1  man  nicking  into  bucket.  1  man  barring    X  GO 

men  shoieHae,  1  inaa  barring  down  from  top  5  M 

tal,  28  men  Bhoveling,  10  men  picking  and  barrloR W  53 

:e  2%  wen  Bhovelint.  5-6  men  pickii^  and  barring 4  t£ 

8  is  equivalent  to  a  bucket  of  earth  loosened  and  loaded  I: 

lan  in  ^^<i  minutes. 

a  on  time  consumed  in  handling  buckets  are  as  follows; 


Coot^lc 
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Second!  of  tima  Total 

ill  t         taaDdling 


Ha'l 43  16  13  U  1  !3  IBO 


11  buckets  handled         HX  181  1S9  lU  »  K  I^O 

ATSrage     «  IT  13  U  1  »  »M 

ThiB  indicates  that  the  time  required  to  hsndle  one  bucket 
ie  approximately  1%  minutes,  ao  that  barring  delaya  40  buckets 
of  52  cu,  yd.  would  be  the  maximum  hourly  capacity  of  the  crane. 

The  owners  of  the  plant  are  much  pleased  with  ita  operation 
and  are  going  to  give  it  a  trial  with  three  8-hr.  shitta. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plant  is  of  low  ftrat  coet,  is  adapted  to 
the  handling  of  a  variety  of  materials,  is  economical  of  time,  and 
affords  a  great  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  on  teams  and  wagona 
which  results  from  hanling  ont  of  an  excavation.  This  last  point 
i»  considered  by  Mr.  Cook  to  be  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
system. 

Bottom  Dnmp  Buckets.  These  are  more  suitable  for  handling 
concrete  than  earth.  Where  present  on  a  job  for  the  former 
purpose  they  are  often  used  for  removing  the  hand  excavation  to 
neat  lines.     For  this  work  they  possess  no  advantage  over  skips. 

Three  Types  of  Buckets  on  Sewer  Work.  According  to  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  June  29,  1910,  bucket  excavation  was 
employed  in  digging  2,723  ft.  of  the  Northwestern  Trunk  Sewer 
at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  main  plant  for  this  contract  consisted  of  three  ten-ton 
Browning  locomotive  cranes,  two  of  which  werp  equipped  with 
automatic  buckets.  One  orange-peel  of  1  cu.  yd.  capacity  and 
one  clamshell  of  %  cu.  yd.  capacity  are  nsed.  The  cranes  run 
on  standard  j;age  track  of  00  and  6^-]h.  rails.  The  track  is 
laid  along  the  trench  for  QOO  ft.  On  account  of  lliere  being  plenty 
of  good  sand  in  the  trench,  it  is  screened  and  ueeil  for  the  con- 
crete.    The  screen  used  consiata  of  a  framework  placed  opposite 
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to  one  6t  the  cranea.  This  crane  dumps  part  of  tbe  Band  into 
the  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  screen  and  the  sand  and  rejections 
are  carried  by  chutes  to  separate  piles  15  or  20  ft.  ana;  from 

tiie  trench.  ' 

In  opening  the  trench  horae  scrapers  were  used  and  enough 
of  the  trench  was  excavated  in  this  way,  and  used  for  tilling  in 
low  land  near  by,  to  talce  up  the  amount  which  would  neceeaarily 
have  to  be  spoiled.  An  average  of  haJf  a  dozen  teams  were  tiaed 
on  this  work  with  one  team  acting  as  a  snap  team.  The  longest 
haul  was  about  100  yards. 

Excavation  and  Backfill.  The  cranes  operate  about  as  follows: 
Crane  No.  1  ia  equipped  with  an  Owena  clamshell  bucket  and 
takes  out  the  cut  to  a  depth  of  about  Id  or  12  ft.  The  sheeting 
JB  started  as  soon  as  practicable  and  crane  No.  2  equipped  with  a 
%-eo.  yd.  buclcet  talces  out  the  balance  of  the  cut.  The  cranes 
dump  all  excavated  material  in  a  spoil  bank  except  the  sand, 
which  is  dumped  on  the  screen  by  crane  No.  2,  Crane  No.  3 
brings  up  the  rear  of  the  work  and  does  all  the  backfilling  and 
pulling  of  timbers  and  sheeting. 

Progrea»  and  Cost».  Progress  and  costs  of  various  parts  of 
the  work  are  interesting.  The  working  day  is  10  hr.  Crane 
No.  1  operates  a  ^-cu.  yd-  Owens  clamshell  bucket  and  averages 
400  buckets  in  10  br.  or  200  cu.  yd.  This  bucket  handles  a  full 
half  yard  at  each  operation.  The  labor  cost  on  this  machine 
is. as  follows: 


Cost  of  labor  (or  ; 


The  second  crane  handles  sand  in  a  %-cu,  yd,  dump  bucket 
filled  by  hand.  It  handles  300  buckets  or  225  cu.  yd.  «  day. 
'  The  labor  cost  on  ,this  is  as  follows : 

I  enginenwD     t  3.U 

Iflraman    2.M 

8  men  in  botioni'ai'ii!J6".'.'"!.'.'".'."!.'!!!!!!;;.'.";j.".'"      UM 

Cost  at  Ubor  for  2S5  ;d K1.6D 

This  gives  a  cost  of  labor  for  1  cu.  yd.  of  $0,095.  The  third 
«r  backfill  crane  operates  a  1-cu.  yd.  orange-peel  bucket  and 
handles  500  cu.  yd.  of  material  in  10  hrs.  The  cost  of  labor  back- 
filling ia  as  follows: 
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lenginemtn    f  S.GO 


LaUir  foet  bBekfllUni,  EM  cu.  yd I  T.S 

Labor  coet  per  cu.  yd.  of  baekmitiiR,  t0.014$. 

This  [Tane  when  not  backfilling,  pulls  timbers  and  sheeting. 
The  aveiage  amount  of  coal  used  by  one  crane  in  a  day  is  1,200 
lb.  Run-ofmine  coal  ia  used  at  $4  per  ton.  About  100  gal.  of 
water  are  used  per  erane  per  day.  The  cranes  each  cost  $5,000 
new  and  their  annual  interest  and  depreciation  is  figured  by  the 
contractor  at  30%. 

The  average  wages  paid  upon  this  work  are  as  follows: 

Superiutendenl.  Ver  month   1135.00 


Team  foreman,  per  month  80.00 

Mbq  in  charge  of  nil  form  work,  per  month  136.00 

Timekeeper,   per  month    BO.OO 

Waler  boy,  per  day  1,01) 

Btud  men.  per  day  2.00 

Carpeniers.   per  day    2.B0 

Conerete  mrn,  ijer  day  Z.IM 

Tirabermfn,  per  day    2.00 

Crane  engineers,  per  day  3.50 


Orange-Peel  Buckets.  These  are  made  in  two  forms  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  sizes.  The  bucket  with  four  sei^ents  is  suitable 
for  excavating  loose  material  in  which  it  will  sink  of  its  own 
weight.  Where  the  material  will  not  permit  this,  the  orange- 
peel  does  not  fill  so  well  as  does  the  grab  bucket. 

The  second  type  of  orange-peel  bucket  is  made  with  three 
segments  and  is  most  suitable  for  excavating  where  rocks  and 
logs  have  to  be  handled.  It  will  {grapple  and  hang  on  to  anything 
that  gets  between  its  jaws.  Buckets  of  this  type  arc  made  up  to 
6  cu.  yd,  capacity,  and  strong  enough  to  handle  a  lO-ton  rock. 
At  the  other  extreme  of  si/e.  four  segment  buckets  have  been 
made  email  enough  to  clean  out  12-in  pipes. 

Work  of  an  Orauge-Peel  Bucket  at  Kassena,  N.  T.  The  ex- 
csvation  for  the  foundations  of  power  house  was  described  in 
Engineering  KewB,  Dec.  15,  1838.  The  work  was  accomplished 
by  a  steam  shovel  working  in  the  pit,  and  a  land  dredge  with  an 
orange-peel  bucket  operating  from  the  bank.  Both  max^hinea 
loaded  into  dump  cars  hauled  by   locomotives.     The  orange-peel 
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excavator  dug  35  ft.  deep  in  very  hoiuogeneouB,  cheeae-like,  clay. 
With  a  I-Pii.  yd.  liui-ket  the  daily  output  in  Itl  hr.  was  60(1  ca. 
yd.  The  total  laLior  cost  of  operation  was  $2U,  !,'i*'"K  *  \a^r  ' 
coat  of  3^^  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 


Cost  of  ExcaTating  Trench  with  OranKC-Pecl  Bucket.    In  Bn- 

giiieering-Contracting,  April,  1906,  a  detailed  description  is  given 
of  the  plant  and  methods  used  In  building  a  large  sewer  in  Chicago 
by  city  forces.  For  part  of  the  work  a  1  cu.  yd.  orange-peel 
bucket  was  used.  A  traveling  derrick,  on  rollers,  was  used.  It 
was  designed  to  swing  in  a  full  circle.     The  crew  was; 

Per  daj 

lengineman    t  *M 


JIaborerB  at  13.25  6.69 

ToUl  i*r  day  , 120.30 
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Und^r  ordinarj  condilionK,  the  orange-peel  bucket  excavated 
about  450  cu.  yd.  a  day,  all  earth  being  dumped  on  a  spoil  bank 

On  the  aasumption  that  450  cu.  yd.  were  excavateJ  jwr  day, 
the  labor  coat  was  4.5  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  About  50  lb.  of  dynamite 
and  %  ton  ot  coal  were  used  each  8-hr.  day.  The  cost  of  the 
dynamite  was  $7,50  and  the  coal  coat  $3  per  ton,  making  the 
total  cost  for  dynamite  and  coal  $11.75.  The  total  coat  per  day 
for  excavating  thus  was  $30.05 1  and  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was 
0.6  ct.;  exclusive  ot  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  macbine- 

In  this  excavation  the  swinging  derrick  with  the  orange-peel 
bucket  could  be  worked  to  better  advantage  than  a  steam  shovel, 
inasmuch  as  it  could  work  between  the  braces,  which  were  11  ft. 
centers.  The  bracing  was  placed  as  the  excavation  proceeded,  and 
when  the  trench  excavation  was  completed,  the  braces  were  all  in 
place.  By  the  use  of  the  derrick  the  excavated  material  could  be 
deposited  far  enough  from  the  trench  so  as  not  to  necessitate 
rebandling.  In  the  case  of  a  steam  shovel  it  would  have  been 
necessary  drst  to  put  in  a  temporary  bracing,  and  a  permanent 
bracing  afterwards,  AUo,  the  boom  of  a,  steam  shovel  would  not 
be  long  enough  to  deposit  the  excavated  matter  the  necessary 
distance  from  the  trench. 

Coat  of  Excavatli^  Sand  in  Trench  with  an  Orange-Peel 
Bucket.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  15,  1808,  gives  the 
following.  In  the  construction  of  District  Sewer  No.  1  for  the 
town  of  Gary,  Ind.,  built  by  the  Green  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
the  preliminary  excavation  for  the  first  1,830  ft.  was  done  with 
a  Hayward  orange-peel  bucket  of  %  cu.  yd.  capacity.     The  bucket 


Fig.  6.    CroBs-Section  of  Cut. 

was  operated  by  a  25-hp.  hoisting  engine  and  a  separate  swinging 
engine.  The  machine  was  mounted  on  rollers  and  movcil  forwai'd 
with  its  own  power  t>y  means  of  a  "  dead  man  "  ahead. 

The  material  removed  consisted  of  fine  sand  of  the  kind  preva- 
lent throughout  tiie  Calumet  region,  the  last  3  or  4  ft.  of  excava- 
tion lieing  in  water.  The  cut  was  in  cross  section  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6. 

The  crew  consisted  of  one  engineman  at  SO  per  day,  one  fore- 
man at  $3.50  per  day  and  live  laborers  at  $1.50  per  day  who 
handled  planks  and  rollers,   built   up  runways   for  the  machine 
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in  rough  ground,  and  smoothed  up  the  cut  and  left  a  smooth  ehelf 
for  the  workmen  following  up  the  dipper.  ThiB  makes  a  total 
labor  cost  of  tU  per  9-hr.  shift.  The  coal  consumption  averaged 
$6  per  day,  making  a  total  cost  per  shift  of  $22. 

The  work  was  begun  April  2  and  the  first  1,830  ft.  were  com- 
pleted May  21,  making  43  working  days.  The  machine  was  shut 
down  five  days  for  repairs,  and  there  was  a  night  crew  on  for 
13  additional  shifta.     Tliis  makes  a  total  of  51  complete  shifts. 

61    Bfattta    at    |2B    tl,')22.00 

S  days'  flitr»  pBy  lor  eDsinrar  ind  firemiiii  (during  repwrs) 4TJ0 

Cm(  of  ail  snd  eitrs  help  on  rapsin,  about  SS.OO 

Total  I1.134.B0 


The  total  number  of  yards  removed  was  21,350,  making  a  net 
cost  of  5.3  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Clam-Shell  Buckets.  These  are  also  called  grab  buckets.  They 
are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  special  designs  being 
offered  by  the  manufacturers  for  almost  every  service.  In  gen- 
eral, an  extra  tine  besides  the  hoisting  line  is  required  to  manipu- 
late the  bucket.  However,  most  manufacturers  are  now  offering 
buckets  that  operate  on  a  single  line,  a  hand  line  being  used 
for  dumping. 

A  single  line  bucket  made  by  Edgar  E.  Ttrosiua,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  is  shown  in  Fig.  7-  It  is  made  in  the  following  sizes  and 
weights; 

Bin  Waiebt 

M  <!u.  yd.  i.aooTb. 

K  cu.  fi.  Z.SOO  lb. 

1  cu.  rd.  3.000  lb. 

IW  cu.  Yd.  4,000  lb. 

1  cu,  yd,  G.OOO  Ih. 

3  ca.  yd.  8,000  lb. 

A  similar  grab  bucket  is  made  by  tlie  Brown  Hoisting  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  of  Cleveland,  0.  This  bucket  is  especially  useful 
where  frequent  changes  have  to  be  made  from  bucket  to  hook. 

Another  type  of  grab-bucket  is  handled  with  a  single  line  and 
is  equipped  with  a  motor  for  opening  and  closing.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  l>eing  able  to  dump  its  load  gradually,  an  advan- 
tage not  possessed  by  other  single  line  grab  buckets. 

Grab-buckets  are  more  suitable  than  orange-peel  buckets  for 
excavating  hard  material.  The  edges  are  frequently  piovided  with 
teeth,  and  the  scraping  action  of  the  bucket  in  closing,  together 
with  its  weight  and  the  great  force  that  can  be  exerted,  insure 
good   niling. 

The  Fogarty  Exoavating  Bucket  requires  an  engine  with  two 
working  drums,  one  for  the  hoisting  line  and  one  for  the  closing 
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line.  Otlierwineit  can  he  iisfd  on  any  type  of  crane  or  derrick 
car.  tt  is  directly  attached  to  the  derrick  boom  instead  of  being 
auHpended.  This  bucket  is  made  by  RocheBter  ExcBvating  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Clamshell  Bucket  Excavation  on  Boston  Subway.  Engineering 
Seiea-Kecord.  June  7,  1017,  gives  the  following:  The  top  22  ft. 
of  a  timbered  cut  toi'  section  U  of  the  DoTcliester  tunnel  in  Boston 
has  been  taken  out  with  a  traveler  and  clamshell  bucket,  keep. 


Fig.  T.     Brosius  Single  Line  Qrab   Bucket,   Closed  Position. 

Itig  pace  with'  two  ordinary  hoisting  rigs  removing  the  lower 
lift  and  requiring  only  a,  small  crew  for  its  operation.  It  was 
possible  to  close  the  street,  and  the  traveler  moved  down  the 
middle  of  it  ahead  of  the  cut,  taking  out  sections  26  ft.  in  length 
at  a  time.  The  dirt  was  disposed  of  in  backfill  or  on  a  rented 
dump  by  industrial  cars  and  two  small  locomotives. 

A  large  A-frame  derrick  has  taken  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
excavation  in  sections  the  full  35-ft.  width  of  the  cut,  25  It. 
long  and  22  ft.  deep.  Although  this  rig  is  equipped  with  a 
Fogarty  bucket,  it  does  not  have  the  extra  boom  generally  used 
to  bear  down  on  the  bucket  and  increase  its  digging  power.     This 
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It  not  found  necessary,  and  the  derrick  is  rigged  with  a  three- 
dram  engine  and  swindling  gear  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

No  longitudinal  biaceis  are  used  in  the  upper  part  of  the  exca- 
vation, so  that  the  bucket  can  be  operated  between  the  crosa- 
braees  freely.  These  are  10  x  12-in.  pine  timbers,  spaced  4  to  6 
ft  apart  vertically  and  10  ft.  apart  horizontally.  The  sides  of 
the  cut  are  held  by  3-in.  sheeting  driven  by  hand  or  with  a  small 
air  hammer.  Poling  boards  are  used  on  part  of  the  westerly 
side  of  the  cut,  an  there  is  not  room  to  drive  the  sheeting  outside 
the   industrial  track. 

The  lower  part  of  tbe  cut  is  escavated  by  hand,  loaded  into 
ordinary  skips  and  taken  to  derricks,  which  dump  the  skips  into 


Pig.  8.     The  Pogarty  Excavating  Bucket.     Note  Crowding  Line 
for  Hard  Surface  Grading. 

cars,  DuriDg  the  time  covered  by  the  cost  data  given  herewith, 
two  of  these  derricks  would  fill  live  dump  cars  while  the  traveler 
was  filling  Ave  more.  The  ten  cars  were  then  hauled  to  the 
dump  or  to  the  backfill  by  a  locomotive.  The  dump,  which  was 
at  one  end  of  the  job,  was  leased,  and  the  industrial -railroad 
equipment  used  to  reach  it  and  the  backfill  comprised  about  3,000 
ft.  of  track,  25  Koppel  dump-cars  of  1-yd,  capacity  and  a  Koppel 
steam  locomotive,  in  addition  to  a  Plymouth  gasoline  engine. 

The  material  excavated  by  the  traveler  consists  of  12  ft.  of 
gravel  fill,  a  layer  of  peat  and  successive  layers  of  tand  ^nd  clay. 
One  small  brick  sewer  encountered  and  a  larger  brick  intercept- 
ing sewer,  which  last  had  to  be  broken  up  with  sledges,  were 
readily  removed.  The  crew  required  with  the  traveler  consists 
of  a  foreman,  an  engineman,  two  bracers  and  nine  laborers.  This 
gang  could  remove  an  average  of  65  yd.  of  material  in  an  9-hr. 
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shift.  Accural*  coats  kept  on  thU  work  for  one  month  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  !!)17,  indicate  a  direct  coat  of  $1.47  per  yd. 
for  excavating  tlie  material  and  placing  it  in  backfill,  wlkich 
cost  slightly  more  than  carrying  it  to  the  dump,  on  account  of  tlie 
greater  labor  required  In  spreading. 

COST  OP  EXCAVATTKa  WITH  CLAM8HELL 

Bent  o(  equipment,  fuel  W.n 

auparlnlendent.    timekeeper,    foremsn    18 

Reimln  and   ineidentale    .01 

iDlaraDce .« 

Luipber  (bracing  and  abeeting)   U 

F-OP'-B    ■  ■. :■■: -S 


Dumping  and  apreading  in  backmi,  labor,  inaarance..        .13 
ToUl  direct  coal  per  cu.  yd 11.47 

The  fIgureB  for  rental  equipment  given  in  the  table  aeaume  the 
new  cost  of  tbe  entire  traveler  rig  hb  $4,000,  on  which  basis  $42 
per  week  as  rent  for  this  equipment  is  charged  to  the  work 
continuously,  whether  the  equipment  is  idle  or  not.  The  esti- 
inated  new  cost  of  the  hauling  equipment  is  $6,200,  and  $54  per 
week  rental  is  allowed  for  it.  Coal  is  figured  at  $6  per  ton, 
the  wages  of  an  enginenian  at  $4  per  day,  bracers  at  $3.20  per 
day,  and  labor  at  $2.2S  per  day  of  9  hr.  On  this  part  of  the 
work,  Iumb«'  is  used  very  economically,  the  bracing  serving 
four  times,  and  the  sheeting  twice.  Both  kinda  of  lumber  will 
have  a  large  salvage  value  at  the  end  of  the  job,  and  on  this 
account  $10   per   M   is  charged   for  the  lumber   each   time  it  Is 

During  the  time  these  data  were  taken,  live  days  were  lost  on 
account  of  stormy  and  extremely  cold  weither,  and  one  day  on 
account  of  repairs  to  the  derrick.  The  coats,  <if  course,  are 
increased  by  frost  and  cold  in  comparison  with  warm  weather 
costs  for  the  same  work.  Data  kept  during  February  and  March 
on  the  cost  of  taking  out  about  1,400  yd.  of  excavation  from  the 
lower  20  ft.  of  the  trench,  the  part  not  excavated  by  the  traveler, 
indicate  a  direct  charge  of  $2.39  per  yd.  for  handling  the  ma- 
terial in  the  old  way.  Although  bad  weather  Interfered  con- 
siderably with  these  operations  end  the  amount  excavated  was 
scarcely  enough  to  give  average  figures,  the  result  at  least  indi- 
cates that  the  relative  cost  by  the  traveler  method  is  much  lower 
than  in  excavating  by  hand.  Three-quarters  of  the  whole  cost 
of  pumping  is  charged  to  the  lower  portion,  and  all  the  cost  of 
the  tongue  and-groove  sheeting  left  permanently  in  place. 
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COST  OF  EXdATATINe  SECOND  LIFT  BT  HAND 

Bent  of  equiiiment,  (uel   10.13 

SuperrliioD    JI 

Lmbor.   enEineer,   bracen    .^ >.-....' ^ --..*- a  JbZ 

Air.  hsmmers,   repitln   .13 

In°u™L S 

Lumber  lett  in  pUee  XI 

Haul .17 

ixunping     , .22 

TatHl  direct  CMC  per  ea.  yd |IJ4 

BlItliogTapbjr.  "  HEiudbook  of  Cooatniction  PUnt,"  Richard  ^. 
Dana. — "  Excavating  Machinery,"  A.  B.  McDaniel. — "  Cost  Data," 
H.  P.  Gillette. 

"  A  Truck  Mounting  for  Stiff-Legged  Derridte,"  Eng.  and  Con., 
Feb.  7,  1912. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
METHODS  AND  COST  WITH  CABLBWAYS  AND  CONVEYORS 

Cablewaya  properly  include  only  those  meana  of  haufa^  wherein 
Ute  load  ia  suspended  beoeath  a  cable  by  means  of  a  carriage  whose 
grooved  wheels  run  on  top  of  the  cable.  DaUt  od  haulii^;  cars 
by  cables  will  be  found  iu  Chapter  X. 

Cableway.  The  term  cableway  was  coined  in  order  to  indicate 
an  aerial  transportatioD  machine  In  which  the  single  load  was 
hoisted  oa  well  as  transported  on  a  single  strand  of  cable.     The 


Fig.  I.     Standard   Cableway  Carriage. 

term  "  aerial  tramway "  applies  to  a  machine  in  which  the 
loads,  often  small  and  numerous,  are  hauled  along  a  fixed  track 
by  a  moving  traction  rope.  On  tiie  aerial  tramway  the  carrier 
may  be  arranged  to  pass  tlie  towers  or  other  Bupporte,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  points  of  difference  between  an  aerial 
tramway  and  a  cableway.  X[i  the  aerial  tramway  the  cables  are 
tightened  by  meana  of  weights  or  similar  tension  device,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  coasting  or  gravity  cableway  no  tension  devices 
are  required. 

B7B 
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A  cableway  i:onHist8  eaeeDtially  of  a  main  cable  suspended 
between  two  towers  or  anchorages,  serving  as  the  track  (or  a 
trolley  carrying  the  load.  This  load  is  pulled  back  and  forth 
by  smaller  cables,^  Where  the  track  cable  is  so  arranged  that  the 
alack  may  be  inereased  or  diminished  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
thereby  directly  r»iaing  or  lowering  the  load,  the  mnchiHe  is 
termed  a  "  alack  cableway."  Similarly,  when  one  end  of  the 
cableway  i-an  tie  raised  or  lowered  bo  that  the  load  may  elide 
through  gravity  to  the  other  end,  the  machine  is  termed  a 
"  coasting  "  or  "  gravity  cableway."  When  the  loads  on  a  cable- 
way  are  all  to  be  carried  in  one  direction  it  will  often  pay  to 
have  the  dump  end  of  the  cableway  at  a  lower  point  than  the 
loading  end. 

Another  type  of  cableway  is  that  in  which  the  track  cable  is 
also  the  hauling  and  return  cable,  the  cable  being  continuoua 
from  one  end  of  the  span  to  the  other  and  back  again.  The 
bucket  is  either  Urmly  fastened  to  the  cable  or  held  in  place  on 
it  by  friction. 

The  Eoonomlc  ITse  of  cableways  is  limited  b;  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  A  sufficient  quantity  of  work  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  Srst  installation,  plus  the  cost  of  ensuing  removals  and  rc' 
installations,  and  (2)  a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  within  the 
length  of  span  and  within  economical  reaching  distance  each 
side  of  the  cableway  to  repay  tha  cost  of  one  installation  and 
removal.  These  conditions  are  often  fulfllled  on  trench  and 
canal  excavation  and  in  the  construction  of  dam  foundationa. 

Cableway  Costs.  The  cost  of  a  cableway  depends  upon  the 
length  of  span,  height  and  type  of  towers,  and  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  power  required.  In  general,  a  cableway,  designed  to 
operate  in  earth  excavation  or  for  conveying  buckets,  costs  from 
$8  to  $15  per  ft.  of  span,  for  spans  of  400  to  800  ft.,  and  from 
$0  to  $12  per  ft.  of  span,  fur  spans  of  I,0(H)  to  2,000  ft. 

A  Duplex  Cableway  (two  complete  cables,  15  to  20  ft.  apart, 
on  common  towers)  will  cost  about  SU.flO  per  ft.  of  span,  for 
spans  of  2,000  ft.,  when  the  towers  are  from  75  to  130  ft.  high. 

Cableway  Systems.  F.  T.  Rubidge,  in  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, .Jan.  8,  1908,  gives  the  following:  Mr.  Rubidge  deflnea 
an  inclined  cableway  as  one  having  sufficient  inclination  so  that 
the  power  required  to  hoist  the  load  is  less  than  that  required 
for  conveying.  This  enables  the  use  of  a  single  rope  for  both 
hoisting  and  conveying.  Where  the  Inclination  of  the  cableway 
Is  less  than  this,  it  is  classed  as  horizontal,  though  the  ends  of 
the  span  may  he  at  different  levels. 

BoTVsonial    CabteiBaya.     In    this    system,    in    addition    to    the 
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cable  Knd  carriage  that  travels  upon  it,  there  must  be  provided 
independent  means  for  tioiBting  and  eofveyiug  the  load. 

In  the  case  where  the  motor  ia  installed  upon  the  carriage,  the 
latter  is  propelled  by  goring  .to  the  sheaves  traveling  upon  the 
main  cable.  As  &  cable  with  both  ends  fixed  takes  the  approxi- 
mate form  of  an  ellipse,  it  would  l>e  impossible  for  the  carriage 
to  climb  the  steep  part  of  the  curve  at  either  end.  To  overcome 
this,  the  bents  or  towers  are  free  to  move  at  the  top  in  the 
direction  of  the  cable  and  they  are  so  weighted  that  the  main 
cable  is  under  constant  tension.  This  causes  the  carriage  to 
travel  an  approximately  uniform  grade.  This  device  is  called 
the  Balanced  Cable  Crane.    The  fact  that  the  cable  must  sustain 


Pig.  2.     Balanced  Cable  Crane  Horizontal  Cableway. 

the  additional  weight  of  the  motor  and  motorman  is  a  disad- 
vantage, but  in  many  cases  it  is  offset  by  the  advantage  of  having 
the  operator  close  to  the  points  of  loading  and  dumping. 

Arrangement  of  Hoisting  and  Conveying  Ropes.  In  cases  where 
the  engine  or  motor  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  span,  ropes  in 
addition  to  the  main  cable  are  necessary,  the  one  for  hoisting,  the 
other  for  conveying.  When  an  orange-peel  or  other  self-filling 
bucket  is  used,  a  third  rope  and  an  extra  drum  on  the  engine 
must  be  provided. 

Figs.  3,  4  and  6  show  three  different  arrangements  of  hoisting 
and  conveying  ropes  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Lidgerwood 
Hfg.  Co.,  the  Lambert  Hoisting  Engine  Co.,  and  the  Trenton 
Iron  Co.,  respectively. 

In  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the  Lidgerwood  Co.  the  load 
is  first  hoisted  to  the  desired  height.  During  conveying,  iiotb 
hoisting  and  conveying  drums  must  be  in  operation,  and  of  the 
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■ame  diameter  bo  that  the  load  may  remain  at  a  constant  db- 
tance  from  the  cable. 

In  the  arrangement  used  by  the  L4>mbeTt  Co.,  tile  engine  drums 
have  different  diameteTB,   the  larger   being  the  conveying  drum. 


Arrangement  of  Lidgerwood  Cableway. 


This  permits   aimultaneouB  hoisting  and  conveying,   and  a  con- 
veying speed  greater  than  the  hoisting  speed. 

The  arrangement  used  by  the  Trenton  Iron  Co.  was  deviaed 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  carriers  to  prevent  sagging  of 
the  Violating  cope.    The  hoisting  rope  is  attached  to  an  endless 


Fig.  4.     Arrangement  of  Lambert  Cableway. 


rope  at  the  point  A  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed  swivel 
connection.  The  cndleBS  rope  is  passed  a  number  of  times  around 
an  elliptic-faced  drum,  to  give  sufficient  friction  for  hoisting  the 
load.  In  operation  both  hoisting  and  conveying  drums  are  in 
motion  during  conveying,  and  both  must  be  of  the  same  diameter. 


Fig.  6.    Arrangement  of  Trenton  Iron  Co.'b  Cableway. 


Fall-Rope  Carriers.  The  economical  operation  of  a  cableway 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  carriers  employed.  Their 
function  ie  to  prevent  excessive  tension  (due  to  sag)  in  the 
hoisting  rope,  so  that  when  the  load  ia  detached  from  the  fall- 
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block,  the  latter,  while  free,  will  not  ascend  to  the  cairiage. 
Even  with  the  use  of  carriers  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  weighted 
fall-block,  BO  that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  en^neinan 
when  no  load  is  attached. 

The  following  are  styles  of  carriers  in  use; 
(1)  Chain-Connected  Carriers.  These  consist  of  a  supporting 
eheave  which  travels  upon  the  main  cable,  below  which,  in  the 
same  frarae,  are  sheaves  for  the  support  of  other  necessary  ropes. 
The  side  plates  wiiich  form  the  frame  for  the  sheaves  must  pro- 
ject beyond  them,  so  that  when  adjacent  carriers  strike  each 
other   the   sheaveB   will   not   come   into   contact.     The   ctmnwted 


Pig.  6.     Lambert-Belaney  Carrier; 

oarriers  are  attached  at  one  end  to  the  lower  and  at  the  other 
to  the  carriage.  When  the  carriage  is  close  to  the  head  tower 
(engine  end),  the  carriers  are  all  in  contact  with  the  chains  hang- 
ing in  loops  below.  As  the  carriage  moves  toward  the  tail  tower 
the  carriers  are  spaced  along  the  cable  with  tlie  chains  hanging 
in  festoons  below. 

(2)  Button-Bope  Carriera.  With  this  carrier  an  additional 
rope  across  the  span  is  required.  It  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  kept 
at  a  constant  tension  by  a  weight  at  the  other.  At  intervals 
along  the  rope  are  affixed  "  buttons  "  with  a  gradation  of  diam- 
eters, the  smallest  being  the  first  from  the  head  tower.  The  car- 
riers are  provided/  with  eyes  having  a  corresponding  gradation 
of  diameters,  slightly  smaller  than  the  buttons,  through  which 
the  button  rope  is  threaded.  Xhe  carriage  is  provided  with  a 
projecting  arm  or  "  horn,"  which  piclcs  up  the  carriers  as  each  is 
met  during  the  travel  of  carriage  toward  the  head  tower.  All 
the  carriers  are  riding  upon  the  arm  when  the  head  tower  is 
reached.  On  moving  away  from  the  head  tower,  the  first  button 
passes  through  the  eyes  of  all  the  carriers  but  the  last.  This 
one  is  snatched  from  the  arm  and  deposited  upon  the  cable.     The 

.   lecond  button  selects  the  next  carrier,  and  so  on. 

(3)  The  hambert-Deianey  Carrier,  This  is  rather  an  ingeni- 
bns  device,  depending  upon  the  fact  that  points  along  the  vertical 
diameter  of  a  horizontally  rolling  wheel  travel  at  different  ve- 
loeitiea.     The  rolling  wheel  in  the  case  of  the  carrier  is  inverted, 
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and  rolls  upon  the  under  side  of  the  main  cable.  The  eonveying 
rope  IB  the  rolling  force,  and  is  applied  at  different  distances  from 
the  center  of  the  rolling  theave  to  obtain  the  required  variation 
in  velocity  of  travel.  Fig.  9  illustrates  the  construction.  It  will 
lie  noticed  that,  in  the  quarter  speed  carrier,  a  yoke  with  set 
nrrew  ia  used  to  increaae  the  friction  between  the  rolling  sheave 
and  cable. 

The  advantages  and  dieadvantages  of  the  above  types  of  car- 
riers are  as  follows: 

Ghain-conneoted  Carriert.  Advantages:  (a)  Simplicity,  (b) 
Not     easily     deranged,      Ic)   Positive     spacing.     Disadvantages: 

(a)  Extremely  heavy,  (b)  Considerable  wear,  (c)  Power  re- 
quired to  stretch  chains  as  carriage  nears  tail  tower. 

Button-rope      Oarriert.     Advantages;      (a)   Extremely      light. 

(b)  Minimum  wear  to  both  carrier  and  cable,  (c)  Positive  spac- 
ing.    Disadvantages:      (a)   Maintenance  of  button  rope. 

Lambert-Delaney  .  Carrifr».  Advantages;  (a)  Neither  rope 
nijr  chains  required  for  spacing,  (b)  Weight  of  carriers  uni- 
formly distributed  at  all  times  between  carriage^and  towers.  <c) 
Moderate  weight.  Disadvantages:  la)  Double  bending  of  con- 
veying rope  while  passing  through  carriers,  causing  short  life  of 
rope,  (b)  Variable  spacing  due  to  slip  between  rolling  eheaves 
and  cable,      (c)   Large  number  of  sheaves  to  maintain. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig,  6  is  "  the  Laurent- Cherry  "  sys- 
tem, which  employn  no  carriers,  as  above  mentioned.  The  advan- 
tages are:  (a)  A  minimum  of  working  parts  not  easily  acces- 
sible, lb)  A  minimum  of  dead  weight  to  be  sustained  by  cable. 
The  disadvantages  are:  (a)  The  endless  hoisting  rope  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  wear  owing  to  constant  slipping  on  elliptic- 
faced  drum,  (h)  When  hoisting  from  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  main  cable  and  eonveying  toward  the  tail  tower,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  distance  of  approach  to  the  tail  tower,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  connection  at  A,  Fig.  6.  cannot  pass  over  the  tail  - 
tower  sheave.  On  this  account  a  greater  span  is  necessary  uDder 
such   conditions  than   in   the  other   arrangements. 

The  Incline  Cableway.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  inclination 
of  the  cable  is  such  that  greater  power  is  required  for  conveying 
than  for  hoisting,  the  carriage  will  remain  stationary  on  Uie 
cable  while  the  load  is  being  hoisted,  even  though  no  conveying 
or  endless  rope  is  used.  Should  the  load  be  hoisted  until  the  fall- 
block  cornea  into  contact  with  the  carriage,  the  further  pull  on 
the  hoisting  rope  will  cause  the  carriage  with  the  load  to  move 
along  the  cable.  A  single  drum  engine  is,  therefore,  all  that  is 
necessary. 

The  simplest  form  of  incline  cableway  is  used  where  the  load- 
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IDK  is  always  done  at  tbe  same  point,  also  the  unloading.  In 
this  case  a,  stopping  block  is  clamped  to  the  main  cable  to  prevent 
,  the  carriage  running  below  the  point  of  loading,  and  a  self- 
engaging  latch  is  clamped  to  the  cable  at  the  unloading  point 
to  hold  the  carriage  in  position  while  the  load  is  being  lowered 
for  unloading. 

Where  it  ia  neceeaary  to  provide  means  for  loading  end  un- 
huiding  at  any  point,  an  endless  rope  ig  used  as  in  the  horizontal 
cableway,  but  no  power  is  necessary  for  its  operation,  ita  function 
being  merely  to  hold  the  cerrisge  at  any  desired  point.  This  is 
accompLiahed  by  passing  the  endless  rope  a  number  of  times 
around  an  elliptic-failed  drum  provided  with  brake  only. 

The  Aerial  Dump.  The  range  of  the  cableway  is  largely  in- 
creased by  the  possibility  of  dumping  the  contents  of  the  skip 
at  any  point  in  its  travel  by  tbe  manipulation  of  a  lever  at  the 
engine.  The  skip  employed  has  an  open  end,  so  that  tilting  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  dumping.  The  skip  is  euspended  from  tbe 
hook  of  the  fall-block  by  chains  with  hook  ends  attached  to  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  skip.  The  end  of  the  skip  is  also  attached 
to  another  fall-block  reeved  with  tbe  dump  line.  The  latter  neces- 
aitatea  two  additional  sheaves  below  the  cable  in  the  carriage, 
and  is  reeved  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  hoisting  rope.  In  the 
Lidgerwood  self-dumping  device  the  dump  line  is  wound  on  the 
hoisting  drum,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  dump  the  skip,  the  line 
is  shifted  by  a  suitable  mechanism  upon  an  increased  diameter  of 
drum.  This  causes  the  dump  line  to  be  drawn  in  at  a  hi$;her 
rate  of  speed  than  the  hoisting  rope,  and  results  in  the  tilting  of 
the  skip  for  discharging  the  contents. 

Id  the  Lambert  system  the  dump  line  is  attached  to  ita  own 
drum  mounted  on  a.  shaft  with  the  hoisting  drum,  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  latter  and  so  arranged  that  the  hoisting  drum, 
when  released  with  a  load,  can  make  only  a  half  revolution  while 
the  dump  line  drum  is  stationary.  During  hoisting,  the  hoisting 
drum  drives  the  dump  line  drum  and,  both  being  of  the  same 
diameter,  the  skip  remains  horizontal.  When  it  is  desired  to 
dump  the  skip,  the  brake  is  applied  to  the  dump  line  drum  and 
released  on  the  hoisting  drum. 

Lubrication.  The  fact  that  the  sheaves  in  the  carriers,  car- 
riage, and  tops  of  towers  are  not  easily  accessible  renders'  aelf- 
lubricating  bushings  desirable,  and  tbcy  are  generally  used.  Thwr 
use,  however,  does  not  mean  that  little  attention  is  required.  The 
earrisge  and  hoisting  rope  especially  should  be  carefully  examined 
daily,  for,  while  the  apparatus  is  seldom  used  to  transport  men, 
the  load  is  generally  conveyed  above  them. 

Tovers.    Either  tower  may  be  fixed  or  movabU.    When  both 
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are  movable  the  tracks  must  be  parallel.  The  parallel  track  aT- 
rangemeDt  wae  used  extensively  in  the  excavating  of  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal.  A  common  arrangement  is  the  radial  cableway. 
where  one  tower  is  fixed  and  the  other  movable- 
Movable  towers  are  usually  mounted  on  standard  railroad 
wheels.  The  track  consists  of  six  or  seven  lines  of  rails,  and  rail 
braces  shonld  be  used  plentifully.  Power  for  moving  the  tower 
may  lie  obtained  from  the  winch-head  on  the  cableway  engine,  or, 
if  the  tower  must  be  moved  often,  a  special  engine  is  provided. 
Movement  is  aecomplisbed  by  block  and  tackle  between  the  engine 
and  anchorage  at  either  end  of  the  track.  Considerable  power  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  large  amonnt  of  friction  between 
flanges  of  wheels  and  rails. 

For  low  towers  in  fixed  positions  the  "  A  "  frame  is  commonly 
used,  but  the  head  tower  should  not  be  ao  low,  or  the  engine 
80  close  to  it,  that  the  fleet  angle  of  the  ropes  becomes  exceauve. 
In  some  cases,  especially  in  incline  cable  ways,  the  tail  tower 
may  be  dispensed  with  and  a  rock  anchorage  substituted.  Hig^ 
towers  are  common  where  height  is  desired  for  disposal  of  ma- 
terial beneath  the  cable,  and  in  very  low  spans  where  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  cable  is  necessarily  lai^e.  They  are  usually  con- 
structed of  wood,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  is  less  and  in  most 
cases  tbey  will  last  as  long  as  the  cableway  is  required.  The 
base  of  the  tower  is  usually  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  height. 
Steel  masts  are  sometimes  used  for  tail  towers.  They  require  at 
least  three  strong  and  well  anchored  guy  lines.  The  base  has  a 
ball  and  socket  joint  of  steel  castings,  and  the  customary  wood 
aaddle  is  bolted  to  the  top  for  the  main  cable. 


Fig.  7.    Step  Socket  for  Main  Cable. 

Main  Oable.  The  essential  features  of  the  main  cable  are 
BtrcDgth,  lightness,  Sexibillty,  and  a  surface  which  will  not  only 
receive  the  least  wear  but  impart  the  least  wear  to  the  sheaves 
rolling  upon  it.  The  standard  hoteting  rope  is  objectionable  from 
the  standpoint  last  mentioned.  Though  less  Itexible  than  the 
hoisting  rope,  the  locked-wire  rope  is  generally  used  for  the  reason 
that  the  other  qualities  are  possessed  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
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Pig.  7  shows  the  Bocket  used  on  the  looked-wire  rope.  There  are 
aix  wedge  aegmentH  in  each  cone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
emallest,  which  contains  four- 
Means  are  provided  for  taking  up  the  main  cable  when  the 
deflection  has  become  excessive,  due  to  stretching.  In  short  apana 
a  tnrnbuckle  is  inserted  in  the  sling  which  passes  around  the  an- 
chorage and  thence  through  a  slieave  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  cable.  For  long  spans,  special  double  or  triple  sheave  blocks 
Are  naed,  reeved  with  wire  rope.    The  take-up  is  usually  located 


Fig.  8.     Concrete  Anchorage  for  Main  Cable. 

at  the  head  tower  end  so  that  the  engine  may  be  utilized  when 
taking  up  is  necessary. 

Anchorages.  The  tension  of  the  main  cable  is  usually  from  five 
to  six  times  the  load,  depending  upon  the  deflection.  Anchorages 
secure  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  are  essential,  as  their  failure 
would  prove  disastrous  to  the  cableway  and  imperil  the  lives  of 
men.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  earth  to  a  buried  anchorage,  it  is  usual  to  find  a  much 
stronger  anchorage  than  is  necessary.  The  usual  form  for  mod- 
erate tensicms — say  up  to  30  tons — -is  a  well  tarred  oak  log 
about  IS  in.  in  diameter  and  IS  ft.  long,  buried  to  a,  depth  of  8  or 
10  ft  If  longer  life  is  desired,  or  if  the  tension  is  greater,  a  con- 
crete anchorage  may  be  substituted.  A  form  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  is  shown  in  Fig  8. 

A  Coasting  Cableway.  This  is  a  simple  device  of  the  nature 
of  a  cableway  in  which  a  line,  starting  at  a  point  about  on  a 
level  with  the  base  of  a  pile  driver  or  derrick  is, run  over  a 
sheave  at.  the  top  of  the  leads  or  mast  and  downUo'tUe^edgine 
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drum.  A  snatch  blotk  travels  on  this  cable.  A  tag  rope  is 
fasteued  to  this  block  and  ihay  lie  coutrolled  by  snubbing  around 
■a  pout  OT  a  winch  or  drum  on  tlie  engine.  Heavy  loads  can  be 
moved  easily  by  raiding  or  lowering  one  or  both  of  the  lines,  as 
illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 

The  author  has  used  this  device  on  a  small  job  for  handling 
heavy  timbers  and  pile  cape.  A  Hoating  derrick  was  utilized  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  construction  of  the  pile  foundation  for  a 
large  sewer  in  New  York  {see  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C:  E.,  Vol.  31,  p. 
GTS).    It  may  be  adapted  for  moving  earth. 


Fig.  I 


Coasting  Conveyor. 


Parker  and  Flynn  used  an  inexpensive  cabteway  for  construct- 
ing concrete  piers  at  Northumberland,  New  York.  This  device 
was  illustrated  by  them  in  Engineering  A'eios.  June  2lf,  1!K)2.  It 
consisted  of  a  SS-tt.  guy  derrick,  without  boom,  pla<'ed  near  the 
edge  of  the  bank  at  the  side  of  the  river,  and  a  two-le™,'ed  bent 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  cable  was  of  -^-Jn.  steel 
and  was  stretched  from  a  dead  man  on  the  shore  a1>oiit  160  ft. 
back  of  the  derrick,  past  and  just  crossing  the  derrick  to  the 
bent.  L'nder  the  top  of  the  l>ent  at  the  end  of  this  cable  hung 
two  weights  which  consisted  of  scale  pans  loaded  with  concrete. 
In  passing  over  the  bent  the  cableway  was  carried  on  a  Id-ln. 
block.  The  boom  fall  of  the  derrick  was  then  hooked  onto  the 
cable  at  the  foot  of  the  mast.  The  carriage  on  the  cable  con- 
sisted of  two  10-in.  cable-sheavea  with  iron  straps,  forming  a 
triangle,  and  carrying  a  chain  on  which  the  hiicket  was  hooked. 
In  operation  the  bucket  was  hooked  to  the  carrier  on  shore,  a 
single  drun)  hoisting  engine  wound  up  the  boom  fall  and  the  cable 
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waa  hoisted  until  it  had  a  pitch  down  tuward  the  river  of  18  or 
20  ft.  ill  the  Hpaii  of  450  ft.  The  loaded  bucket  travelled  uoder 
gravity  away  from  the  shore.  After  the  bUoket  had  lieen  dumped 
the  boom  fall  was  lowered  until  tlie  cableu'ay  had  a  reversed 
pitch  of  16  or  20  ft,,  when  the  empty  bucket  returned  t«  the  slkore. 


The  speed  of  the  bueket  was  governed  by  the  elope  of  the  cable. 
When  the  cable  was  at  its  extreme  grade  the  bucket  would  run 
from  the  platform  to  the  lient  a  distance  of  450  ft.  in  35  seconds 
and  return  in  about  the  same  time.  This  device  might  be  em- 
ployed for  earth  excavation. 

A  Balanced  Cable  Crane.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Nov. 
13,  1D07,  gives  the  following:  This  cableway  was  installed  at  a 
coal  storage  plant  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.    It  is  equipped  with 


Eig„  II.    Cableway  in  Which  Sag  in  Cable  is  Practically  Done 
Away  with  by  Oscillating  Towers. 

electric  motors  not  only  on  the  trolley  or  carriage,  .but  also  on 
each  of  tlie  oscillating  towers.  In  tliis  manner  each  tower  can 
'  be  propelled  along  the  single  rail  track.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  two.  towers  move  simultaneously.  Indeed,  one  tower  can 
travel  26  ft.  without  moving  the  other  tower.  The  towers  have  a 
traveling  speed  of  43  ft.  per  min.,  when  it  is  desired  to  shift  them. 


see  Handbook  op  earth  excavation 

The  electric  load  carriage,  or  trolley,  handles  a  3-cu.  yd.  clam- 
fihell  bucket,  and  has  a  traveling  speed  of  1,500  ft.  per  min.  and  a 
hoisting  speed  of  HO  ft.  per  min.,  with  a  60-hp.  motor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  cableway  as  built  eommands 
about  0,000  en.  yd.  of-material  per  ft.  of  depth.  It  might  easily 
be  economical  equipment  to  use  on  an  excavating  job, 

A  ComblDation  Cableway  and  Derriok.  Engineering  and  <7om- 
tracting,  Feb.  24,  1900,  gives  tlie  following: 

Today  the  use  of  cableways  for  building  sewers  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, as  is  also  the  use  of  portable  derricks.  With  both  ma- 
chines good  work  can  be  done  both  in  excavating  the  trench  and 
in  placing  materials  in  the  construi^tion  of  the  sewers.  On  this 
page  we  illustrate  a  combination  cableway  and  derrick  designed 
for  spans  up  to  600  ft.,  that  promises  to   find  a  great  Seld  of 


Fig.  12.    Combination  Cableway  and  Derrick. 

usefulness  in  not  only  building  sewers  but  in  many  other  classes 
of  construction. 

The  general  plan  is  extremely  simple.  The  derrick  is  built  on 
a  car  with  a  hoisting  engine  and  boiler.  Over  the  A-frame 
for  tbe  derrick  is  erected  a  head  tower  for  the  cableway.  A  tail 
tower  is  erected  at  the  other  end  of  the  work  and  the  cableway 
strung  and  anchored  to  dead  men  as  shown.  In  moving  the  cable- 
way,  only  the  tail  tower  need  be  taken  down. 

It  is  possible  to  use  both  tbe  derrick  and  cableway  at  the  same 
time,  or  work  can  be  carried  on  with  either.  This  arrangement 
means  a  saving  in  time  in  carrying  on  work.  This  design  was 
gotten  np  by  the  New  York  Cableway  A  Engineering  Co.,  2  Rector 
St.,  New  York. 

Life  of  Haln  Cable.  A  %-in.  wire  cable  used  on  an  incline  on. 
the  Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal  lasted  from  100  to  160  days, 
during  which  time  it  made  from  30,000  to  50,000  trips,  carrying 
from  50,000  to  80,000  cu.  yd.  of  solid  rock.  Assuming  the  rock 
to  weigh  4,300  lb.  per  cu.  yd.  tbe  life  of  the  cable  was  from  108,000 
to  172,000  tons. 

A  TelpDer  System.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  IB,  1918, 
describes  a  method  of  disposing  of  subway  excavation  in  New 
York  City,  by  telpherage. 
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The  power  for  hoisting  ftnd  troUeying  was  furnished  by  & 
60-hp.  250 -volt  direct  current  motor.  A  Lidgerwood  2-dnim 
hoist  WAS  used  for  hoisting  and  troUeying.  The  car  was  a  home- 
made affair,  composed  of  four  standard  cast  iron  wheels  S-in.  in 
diameter,  which  run  on  two  J8-in.  I-beams.  These  wheels  sup- 
ported two  standard  cast  iron  sheaves,  16-in.  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  hoisting  cabl^  ran.  The  cables  were  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  13,  Steel  buckets  and  sliips  were  used  for  handling  ma- 
terial, the  former  holding  about  1  yd.,  the  latter  2  yd.  of  ma- 


Fig.  : 


Arrangement  of  Cables  for  Telpher  System. 


A  Skip  Dumping  Device.  This  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  Aahokan  R^ervoir  work  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  and 
is  described  in  Engineerinff  and  Contracting,  Nov.  0,  1810.  The 
cablewaj  used  was  of  the  Lidgerwood  type  and  was  equipped  with 
Locher  skip  dumping  mechanism. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  14  the  dump  line  and  the  hoisting  rope  are 
wound  on  the  same  drum  C  in  the  cableway  tower  and  all  their 
motions  coincide.  The  dump  rope,  at  the  tower,  runs  down 
through  a  fall  block  A,  then  up  over  the  sheave  B,  and  thence  to 
the  main  drum  C.  By  pulling  down  the  fall  block  A,  which  is 
suspended  in  the  loop  of  the  dump  line,  this  line  is  shortened, 
lifts  the  res,r  of  the  skip  and  thus  dumps  it.  It  is  the  method 
of  pulling  down  this  fall  block  with  which  is  novel.  The  old 
method  was  by  a  cable  which  wound  upon  a  sunall  drum.  This 
method  worked  well,  Imt  was  slow.  The  new  method  consists 
in  pulling  down  the  fail  block  by  means  of  a  cable  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  block  and  passes  from  there  through  a  stationary 
sheave  D  directly  below,  thence  through  a  sheave  E  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a. piston  rod,  operated  by  a  compressed  air  cylinder  about 
12  X  72  in.  in  size  and  thence  back  to  a  stationary  anchorage 
F  on  one  of  the  heavy  timbers  of  the  tower.  By  passing  the  cable 
through  the  sheave  E  on  the  end  of  the  piston  the  distance  through 
which  the  piston  acts  is  only  one-half  the  distance  through  which 
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the  tall  block  is  moved.     Tlie  piston   is  operated  by  compreBsed 
air  which  is  used  for  operating  all  the  machineB  in  the  work. 

Drag:  Line  Cableway  ExcaTator*.  Theee  machines  eonaiat  of  a 
bucket  carried  on  an  uver-hpad  or  track  cable  and  a  drag  or  load 
line.  The  marhtne  is  operated  and  controlled,  as  a  rule,  bj  a, 
double-drum  hoisting  engine.  One  end  o^  the  track  cable  is  se- 
curely fastened  to  a  suitable  anehorage;  and  the  other  end  is 
supported  by  a  tower,  in  the  case  of  a  slack  or  gravity  cablevay. 


Fig.  14.     Skip  Dumping  Device  for  Cableways. 

The  track  cable  can  be  pulled  taut  or  slackened  by  means  of  a 
set  of  buck  lines,  leading  to  a  drum  on  the  engine.  The  drag 
line  leads  from  the  bucket  over  a  sheave  on  the  tower  to  the 
buck  drum  on  the  engine. 

In  operation,  the  bucket  is  lowered  into  the  evcavation  by 
slacking  the  cables,  and  is  then  drawn  forward  until  tilled.  While 
the  bucket  is  loading,  the  track  cable  remains  Itat.  As  eoon  as 
the  bucket  is  loaded,  the  operator  gradually  tightens  the  cable 
and  at  the  same  time  hauls  in  the  load  by  the  drag  line,  so  that 
the  bucket  is  lifted  and  pulled  to  the  dumping  point  simultan- 
eously. The  empty  bucket  returns  to  the  loading  point  by  gravity, 
the  operators  simply  releaEse  the  friction  of  the  load-line  drdm. 

The  foregoing  explanation  applies  to  a  llat  cableway,  in  which 
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the  empty  bucket  is  lowered  by  gravity.  In  Bome  installfttionB  it 
18  desirable  to  bave  the  loaded  buckets  operated  by  gravity. 

The  capacity  of  a  cableway  excavator  depends  on  many  factors, 
among  which  may  be  included  the  working  span  and  depth,  the 
available  power,  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  whether  it  is 
dry  or  wet,  aa  well  aa  the  efficiency  of  the  labor,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilmn,  in  Engin'eering  Record,  June  6,  1916,  stateB  that  a  I'jd. 
machine,  working  either  wet  or  dry  gravel,  on  an  average  span 
of  600  ft.,  and  to  a.  depth  of  about  36  ft.,  baa  easily  averaged  36 
cu.  yd.  of  material  per  hour  excavated,  and  carried  to  the  top  ol 
a  plant  60  ft.  high.  A  li^-yd.  machine,  operated  by  a  10 1 12-Jn. 
engine,  under  similar  conditions,  has  averaged  50  cu.  yd.  per  hr. 
Under  ordinary  working  conditions,  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  delays,  a  1-yd.  machine  should  average  from  200  to  250  cu. 
yd.,  and  a  I^-j4-  machine  350  to  400  cu.  yd.  per  day. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  and  on  usual  spans  of  400  and  500 
ft.,  a  load  line  should  have  a  life  of  about  2U.00D  cu.  yd.,  and  a 
tension  line  should  give  greater  service,  averaging  about  25,000 
cu.  yd.     The  track  cable  should  average  about  50,000  cu.  yd. 

Figs.  15  and  16  shows  various  arrangements  of  cableway  ex- 
cavators made  by  J.  C.  Buckbee  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Cableway  Scraper  Excavator.  Engineering  and  Contracting 
gives  the  following  in  the  Issue  of  Apr.  23,  1013. 

A  new  modiBcatlon  in  cableway  scraper  excavators  is  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying  sketches.  This  excavator  will  work  under 
water  as  well  aa  in  dry  pits  and  has  been  quite  widely  employed 
in  stripping,  in  gravel  pits  and  in  other  loose  soil  excavation. 
The  records  given  later  indicate  its  economy  of  operation. 

In  general  the  plant  consists  of  a  track-cable  on  which  runs 
a  carriage  operated  by  a  hauling  rope  and  carrying  suspended 
a  scraper  bucket.  The  track  cable  bus  an  adjustable  attachment 
at  one  end  to  a  mast  and  is  at  the  other  end  fastened  by  a  bridle 
hitch  to  two  anchors.  By  means  of  this  adjustable  mast  con- 
nection, the  track  cable  can  be  slacked  to  lower  tlic  bucket  into 
the  pit  to  dig,  and  then  made  taut  to  raise  the  loaded  bucket 
out  of  the  pit  and  provide  a  track  cableway  for  hauling  the  load 
to  the  pit  bank  to  be  discharged.  The  line  of  the  track  cable, 
being  from  tiie  mast  top  on  one  side  to  the  bridle  hitch  at  ground 
level  on  the  other  side  of  the  pit,  is  inclined,  so  that  the  bucket 
returns  by  gravity  when  the  hauling  rope  is  slacked.  In  brief, 
then,  the  operation  is  as  follows:  The  bucket  being  at  the  pit 
aide  farthest  From  the  mast,  the  track  cable  is  stacked  to  lower  the 
bucket  to  the  pit  bottom.  A  pull  on  the  hauling  rope  draws  the 
bucket  ahead  and  it  scrapes  up  a  load.  The  track  cable  is  then 
hoisted  taut  and  raises  the  bucket  out  of  the  pit.     The   loaded 
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bucket  is  thpn  hauled  up  the  track  cable  to  the  dumping  point 

where  it  U  dumped  Hutomatically.     The  bucket  then  returua  by 

■  gravity  to  its  firiit  position  of  readiness  to  excavate  another  load. 

From  this  general  statement  it  will  be  seen  th&t  the  essential 


Fig.   17.     Bridle  Hitch  for  Tail  of  Track  Cable.     Cableway 
Scraper  Excavator. 


.Tsniion  Blocit 

.    Tension  CoWe 


stmctiiTHl  and  operating  parts  of>  the  excavator  are  the  adjustable 
attachmentB  at  the  mast  head,  the  bridle  hitch  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  track  cable  and  the  bucket  and  carriage  and  their  op- 
erating lines.  The  bridle  hitch  la  simple  and  ia  completely  ex- 
plained  by   Fi^.   17.     Fig.    IS.ahowH   the   mast  head   attachment 
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wliich  Is  explained  ae  follows:  From  the  rear  drum  of  a  double 
drum  hoist  at  the  mast  bottom  a  tension  line  runs  to  the  magt  top 
and  ia  faatoned  to  the  traek  cable  block  A,  Fig.  1!^,  after  being 
rove  as  shown  through  blocks  B  and  C.  Blook  C  is  fastened  in  a 
fixed  vertical  position  to  a  collar  ring  which  is  free  to  revolve 
around  the  mast,  but  the  other  blocks  have  ordinary  swivel 
eonnectioiiH.  The  tension  line,  as  its  name  indicates,  ia  employed 
to  make  the  track  cable  alternately  slaek  and  taut. 

Ti  ruin<;  now  to  the  bucket  hauliug  and  dumping  operations,  it 
IB  noted,  first,  that  from  the  front  drum  of  the  engine  a  line  runs 


Fig.   19.    Carriage  and  Bucket  and  Operating  Attachments 
Cable  way  Scraper  Excavator. 

to  block  D  on  the  mast,  Fig.  18,  and  thence  to  the  dump  hlock 
to  which  the  bucket  pull  chain  is  attached  as  shown  by  Fig.  10. 
This  line,  called  the  load  cable,  hauta  the  bucket  on  its  carriage 
along  the  track  cable.  Fig.  ID  shows  the  bucket  and  carriage  and 
their  vaf'ious  cable  and  chain  attachments.  The  purpose  of  all 
these  parts  is  clear  from  the  drawing  except  possibly  that  of  the 
dump  chain.  In  traveling  along  the  track  cable  the  carriage 
and  the  traveler  block  keep  in  the  relative  positions  shown  until 
the  dumping  point  is  approached.  Then  the  traveler  block  is  ar. 
rested  by  a  atop  on  the  track  cable,  but  the  carriage  and  bucket 
continue  on  until  a  loop  ia  taken  up  iu  the  dump  chain  sufficient 
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to  elevate  the  rear  end  of  the  bucket  and  dump  the  load.  The 
relative  adjustment  of  the  bridle  and  push  chains  determinee 
the  digging  angle  of  the  bucket. 

A  number  of  this  type  of  eablewaf  scraper  excavators  are  in 
use.  The  following  figures  are  furnished  of  the  cost  of  operation 
of  one  plant  which  is  installed  at  a  gravel  pit: 

Engiaeman     $3.00 

PiMiDBn     2.00 

Hi- tons  con!  S.BO 

on,   wmte,  etc 0^ 

ToUl    : IS.OO 

This  cost  is  for  a  10-hr.  day.  A  1-cu.  yd.  bucket  is  used  and 
about  301)  cu.  j'd.  per  day  are  handled.  On  this  basis  the  eost 
is  3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  not  including  overhead  expenses,  shifting, 
etc.  The  machine  is  known  as  the  Shearer  &  Mayer  Patented 
Dragline  Cableway  Excavator.  It  is  sold  by  Sauerman  Bros., 
Chicago,  III. 

The  Cost  of  a  Tower  Scraper  Excavator.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Oct.  26,  1010,  gives  the  following:  This  cableway 
rig  was  used  to  operate  a  48-cu.  ft.  bucket  on  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal  construction.  The  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
this  plant  is  in  the  hoisting  engine  and  scraper  bucket,  both  of 
which  would  liave  considerable  salvage  value. 

The  total  cost  of  the  plant  waa: 


.    %  113.04 


e.OSD  ft.  B.  U.  lumber  ttt  p,%  per  M 

3M  (t.  B.  M.  white  oak  at  tih  |>er  M 

MO  lb.  iron  bolls  and  nulx  si  0  ct SJ.4D 

120  (I.  %-in.  wire  rope  bmlKlays  13.20 

2  %-ln,  tnrnbmkles   .80 

1  headbUck  sheave  and  bearing:  .    10.00 


1  sS"!  iS  Lil 

1  Kcraprr  bn< 

.abor  erecline  I 

ters  at  uSo 


iidfffrwoad  double  drum  hoiitin^  ennne  ............      l,06i.00 

inckft.  complete  with  cuttiEg  edge.  Bheaies.  etc 300.00 

based  on  condition  in  Northern  New  York,  earpan- 


200.00 


The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  operating -coat  of  the  plant,' 
also  furnished  by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.: 

20  tons  •xt^'M'i^'\\V^\\\"\\\"\\\\\\\\\\\\\\V.\'.'.'.'.'.','.      sojio 

Oil,  wasle  and  repairs  16.00 

Tola)  per  month    , I2SS.00 

To  this  is  to  he  added  the  labor  cost.    Each  shift  requires 
the  following  foree; 
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1  foremmn  ■(  WW  ct.  p*r  hr (  JJ» 

1  enBiifoisn  "  31%  tl.  per  to ».W 

1  fireman  at  22  ct.  per  to tn 

SImborers  Ht  BO  et.  per  tr.  .i.Wl.. '..'..'.'.. '.....'. 8M  . 

ADd  ■»  addiLioMl 
4  UbacerB  Bt  £0  ct,-  per  to 6.M 

ToUl  labor  per  d»]r  tH.lt 


Fig.  20.     Operation  of  Field  Tower  Escavator. 

Assuming  '26  working  days  and  two  ehifta  per  da;,  the  lal>or 
coat  for  one  month  is  $l,2.)6.32  which,  added  to  $255  given  above, 
makes  a  total  cost  for  operation  of  $l,.')11,32.  Assuming  interest 
on  plant  at  ]^%  per  month  we  have  an  additional  $!).30,  making 
the  grand  total  $1,520.62. 

Costs  with  a  Scraper  Bucket  Cableway.  Detailed  description 
and  illustrationfl  are  given  in  Engineering  Record,  Dec.  22,  1804, 
of  a  cableway  handling  a  scraper-liucket  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

The  plant  consisteil  of  an  overhead  Lidgerwood  cableway  sys- 
tem carried  on  towers  operated  \>y  a  simple  do.  ble-drum  S  x  10-in. 
engine  and  a  boiler,  and  carrying  a  scraper-bucket  for  digging, 
lifting,  carrying,  and  loading  sand. 

The  operating  expense  per  day,  with  an  output  of  400  cu.  yd., 
was  as  follows  i 

P»r  day 

1  enEtnemsi)    IS.S) 

1  aremaii     1,60 

1  buekal-man    1.7E 


Total  operating  eipenae   . 


;'iw''-" 
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CaUew&7  OpeTatlon  In  Ceoila  Sloi^h.    Through  the  courteay 
of  Lt  W.  H.  Bixby  Corps  of  EngineerB  U.  S.  Army,  I  am  en- 


Fig.  21.    Details  of  Tower  for  Field  Tower  Excavator. 

abled  to  publish  the  following  report,  submitted  to  him  by  Joseph 
Wright,  on  the  operation  of  a  cableway  in  Cecila  Slough,  111., 
from  Oct.  10  to  Dec.  20,  1904, 
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This  period  vas  chosen  Iwcauee  It  is  thought  to  he  more 
nearly  representative  of  what  might  be  expected  of  such  a  plant 
working  in  soft  material  under  normal  conditions,  prorided  that 
allowance  be  made  for  extraordinary  breakages  and  renewals  men- 
tioned below;  I 

Span  of  cableway 62S  ft. 

ATer»g«  lenglh  of  hsal  SOO  It,    ' 

T>.-. 1 1  jjj),  jg^  1^  Mblawaj  aboat 70  B. 


Material  eicaraled   Peat 

Capacity  of  dippers  nsed,  lU  ou.  jd Nominal 

Acnial  avBragB  dipper  load,  1-77/100  en.  yd.  irfaee  msasure. 

Total  operating  coat,  Oct.  10  to  Dec.  20  Ill.EU 

Total  yardafte 181,114  ea.  jd. 


Total  cDit  of  Ubor   t7J61 

Repairs,  renewals.  lobrlCHtlng  oil,  keioKiie  oil  for  Welk 

lightg,   naste,   etc fi-SX 

Coal  I7B7 

The  above  figures  were  taken  from  ray  books.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  item  for  repairs,  oiL,  etc,  is  quite  large.  The  item  in- 
cludes $1,360  Worth  of  new  cables,  whereas  only  about  one-third 
of  it  should  be  properly  charged  to  the  operating  cost  for  this 
period.  The  kerosene  oil  bill  for  lights  was  about  $293,  or  about 
$120  per  month.  This,  of  course,  is  a  proper  charge  if  operated 
24  hr.  per  day  as  was  the  case. 

Running  over  the  journals  and  cutting  out  such  items  as  should 
not  have  been  charged  to  operating  cost  during  this  period,  but 
which  should  have  been  parried  as  unexpended  to  a  later  period, 
I  And  an  aggregate  of  $1,703,  which  should  be  properly  deducted 
from  the  "  repair  "  item  above.  Making  this  deduction  reduced 
the  "  total  operating  cost "  to  $0,753,  and  the  "  operating  cost 
per  yard  "  to  7.42  ct. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  in  this  connection  that  during  the 
period  of  operating  for  which  cost  data  are  submitted,  the  towers 
were  moving  over  very  soft  ground.  This  made  the  track  work 
expeoHive,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  number  of  extraordinary  break- 
ages. Then,  too,  3  crank  shafts  of  the  cableway  engines  were 
broken  and  renewed  during  this  period,  due  to  the  engines  having 
been  provided  with  unsuitable  foundations  when  installed.  The 
cost  of  the  new  shafts  has  been  included  in  the  deduction  made 
above,  but  the  cost  of  the  delay  occasioned  has  not.  The  engines 
were  taken  up  and  re-bedded  during  the  winter  of  1904  and  m06, 
and  since  have  given  no  trouble  by  breaking  shafts  or  heating  of 
journals. 

Numerous  other  imprdvements,  renewals,  etc.,  were  made  at 
the  same  time,  among  which  was  the  substitution  of  2. in.  patent 
locked  main  cables  for  the  old  214-in.  cables.    This  'Change  alone 
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resulted  in  the  saving  of  $180  p«r  month  on  carriage  sheaves  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1U05  as  compareil  with  the  period  chosen. 

The  nnmber  of  buckets  handled  each  da;  was  registered  by 
the  bell  boys. 

The  cost  given  includes  the  coat  of  a  large  force  of  ditchers 
employed  during  the  entire  year,  and  the  extra  expense  entailed  by 
the  necessity  of  having  to  move  serosa  the  slough  four  times 
instead  of  once.  The  material  was  no  unstable  it  was  necessary 
partially  to  excavate  the  cut  in  passing  over  it  the  flrst  time, 
ditch  it,  let  it  dry,  and  then  pass  over  it  again,  repeating  the 
process  until  the  cut  was  excavated  to  grade.  Then  there  was 
the  cost  of  lengthening  the  span  from  525  ft.  to  625  ft.  and  many 
other  things,  which,  while  properly  charged  in  our  records,  it  is 
unfair  to  eharge  to  the  cableway  when  compared  with  other  ex- 
cavating machines. 

During  the  period  for  which  data  are  submitted  in  this  re- 
port, the  cableway  was  passing  through  the  slough  the  first  time 
and  the  cut  was  being  excavated  from  8  to  ID  ft.  de«p.  The  raie 
of  track  laying  was  about  70  ft.  per  day.  Had  the  cut  been 
deeper  the  output  would,  of  course,  have  been  eomewhat  larger, 
and  the  labor  account  on  track  work  materially  unaller. 

The  operating  force  required,  and  the  wages  paid  were  as 
follows : 

1  Fntineman     |1B6.  pBT  mo. 

Bl«pt  on  (be  sTound.  took  his  tnrn  at  tlie 
o[«r«ting  levers  lor  eight  honm  each  d»J'. 
and  who  was  subject  to  call  at  sny  time  in 

Benginemen   IS-hr.  d^')   I  4.00  per  day 

fi  flremen   12  for  carh  ehitt)   iSn    "      " 

3  riggers  (1  for  each  shift)  2.00    "      " 

3  pumpmrn   (1   for  fafh  ahifl)   ].W    "      "■ 

2  Ught  (pnderB  (1  for  each  night  shift)   ISO    "      " 

Seignalmen  (2  (or  euh  shift)  4G.00    "    mo. 

1  foreman   (day  shift  only)    75.00    "      " 

12    to  16  laborers  (day  ehift  only)   1,6(1    "    day 

2  and  Bometimes  3  leame  (day  shift  onlf)   ..*..        3,50    ■'      " 

The  above  Hat  constituted  the  operating  force,  but  in  addition 
ai  part  of  the  salaries  of  Junior  .engineer  ($130),  Surveyman 
(S80},  Timekeeper  (*80),  I-ocomotive  engineer  ($«0.)  and  Fire- 
man I$e0],  Blacksmith  t$2.30t  and  locomotive  rental  were  ap- 
portioned to  the  work. 

Nothing  was  allowed  for  interest  and  depreciation,  but  the 
plant  cost  complete  and  in  operating,  $28,580,  and  a  proper  charge 
tor  depreciation  coutd  be  arrived  at  when  the  yardage  to  be 
handled  on  a  particular  job  is  known. 

fi.  BecoTd  ot  Cableway  Effioienoy.    Engineering  and  Contract- 
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ivg.  Aug.  10,  IDIO,  says  that  a  letter  of  endorsement  recently 
given  by  a  hifth  official  of  the  Jethmian  Canal  Commission  to  the 
operator  who  iiad  charge  of  the  eiglit  Lidgerwood  Cablewaya  used 
in  building  the  Gatun  Laclis  during  the  preceding  eleven  months 
contains  incidentally  a  remarkable  record  of  efficiency  of  the  cable- 
ways.  This  passage  reads  as  follows ;  "These  cableways  so 
far  as  delays  from  breaicage  or  repairs  were  concerned,  while 
working  12li&  hours  per  day,  have  been  kept  up  to  an  efficient^ 
of  B9  per  cent,"  That  is  to  say,  that  during  this  whole  period 
only  1%  of  time  was  lost  on  account  of  making  repairs.  The 
cableways  referred  to  are  eight  of  thirteen  designed  and  built  by 
the  Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co.  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commisaion. 
These  eight  cableways  are  for  building  the  locks  and  are  used 
for  placing  tlie  concrete  and  reinforcement  and  also  for  handling 
forms.  They  are  travelling  cableways  of  80O  ft.  span,  operated 
electrically.  They  are  handling  on  every  working  day  more  than 
3,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete, 

Cableway  and  Orab  Bnoket.  The  following  ia  from  a  paper 
by  E.  H.  Baldwin  in  Engineering  Tieica,  Jan.  14,  1013.  Tn  ex- 
cavating the  foundation  of  Elephant  Butte  Dam  near  Engle.  New 
Mexico,  three  cableways,  each  1,4(10  ft.  long  and  of  45-ton  ca- 
pacity, located  60  ft.  apart,  were  used  to  operate  3-cu.  yd.  elam 
shell  buckets.  Tlie  cableway  engines  were  300  hp.,  with  a  hoist- 
ing speed  of  200  ft.  per  min.,  and  a  travelling  speed  of  800  ft. 
per  min.  The  height  of  the  cables  above  the  deepest  part  of  the 
excavation  was  390  ft. 

Tbe  material  was  sand  and  gravel.  At  first  it  was  picked  up  by 
the  buckets  without  "  tagging,"  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
pull  tbe  buckets  to  side  points  by  tag  lines  operated  by  2  or  3 
men.  This  method  consumed  much  time  and  several  2-drum 
electric  hoists  were  substituted  for  the  hand  work.  Shortly 
after  shale  and  limestone  were  reached,  skips  were  substituted  for 
the  buckets,  but  in  loose  material  the  buckets  worked  etHcientiy. 
The  loading  time  was  ^ort  as  compared  with  the  travelling  time, 
BO  full  buckets  were  insisted  upon. 

The  beat  output  was  1,817  cu.  yd.  for  3  cables  in  3  ahifta  of  S 
hr.  each,  722  cu.  yd.  for  3  cables  1  shift,  and  288  cu.  yd.  for  1 
bucket  1  shift. 

A  Serrlok  Trolley.  Engineering  News,  Jan.  27,  1016,  gives  the 
folio  wing: 

In  digging  the  lock  pit  for  the  Sabine-Neches  guard  lock  in 
Texas,  caving  banks  necessitated  considerably  more  excavation 
than  had  been  expected.  The  dumping  area  proved  insufficient, 
and  the  weight  of  the  deposited  material  caused  further  sliding 
of  the  banks.     As  the  amount  of  material  to  be  excavated  was  not 
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sufficient  to  justify  the  purchase  and  erection  of  a  cableway 
or  additional  derri^^ke,  the  derrick  on  the  job  was  rigged  with  a 
trolley  line,  as  illustrated  in  the  sketchcB. 

The  rigging  of  the  load  line  ia  the  game  aa  for  ordinary 
hoisting  (see  Fig.  H),  The  trolley  line  is  carried  on  the  middle 
drum  and  runs  through  &  sheave  in  the  bottom  of  the  mast, 
thence  through  a  sheave  in  the  end  of  the  boom,  then  around  the 
bottom  of  a  sheave  in  the  eteel  block,'  and  the  end  of  the  line 
is  made  fast  to  the  top  of  a  ginpole.  The  boom  line  is  carried 
on  the  front  drum,  and  is  rigged  the  'Same  »a  for  ordinary 
derrick  work.     All  lines  are  of  %-in.  wire  rope. 

The  material  box  is  a  1-yd.  open-end  skip.  The  ginpole,  or  tail 
tower,  26  ft.  high,  is  of  yellow-pine  piles,  old  hoisting  rope 
being  used  for  guys. 

This  trolley-line  arrangement  has  been  operated  for  a  distance 
of  300  ft.  with  a  12-ft.  drop.  Experience  sliows  that  a  load  of 
at  least  2,S00  lb.  ia  necessary  to  operate  the  trottey  on  this  flat 
slope.  ]n  very  soft,  wet  ground,  with  a  gang  consisting  of  a 
foreman  and  live  men  Siting  the  skips,  a  foreman,  a  hoisting  en- 
gineer, and  a  laborer  to  dump  the  boxes,  137  skips  were  moved  in 
8  hr.  In  harder  digging,  where  it  was.  necessary  lo  load  the 
skips  with  shovels  instead  of  by  bailing,  7U  skips  were  averaged 
in  the  same  period. 

Excavation  Cost  with  Cableway,  Henneplit  Canal,  HI.  The 
Lidgerwood  Mfg.  Co.  furnishes  the  following  data: 

The  Hennepin  Canal  at  one  point  has  a  bottom  width  of  about 
62  ft.,  side  slopes  of  2  to  1,  depth  of  water  T  ft.,  and  with  a  space 
from  100  to  126  ft.  left  between  the  edge  of  tbe  cutting  and  the 
spoil  bank  on  aceount  of  the  extremely  soft  peat  formation.  The 
stability  of  the  berms  required  material  to  be  spoiled  at  this  dis- 
tance from  the  canal,  making  the  average  haul  over  200  ft.  The 
Il^yd.  buckets  while  handling  peat  averaged  1.77  cu.  yd.  per 
trip;  50  trips  per  hr.  were  frequently  made  by  each  bucket,  and 
70  per  hr.  was  recorded  for  a  single  bucket. 

From  Oct.  10  to  Dec.  20,  1904,  which  time  inclvTded  GO  working 
days,  a  total  of  131,414  cu.  yd.  were  excavated,  the  complete  t>lant 
working  three  8-hr.  shifts  per  day.  This  output  was  secured  at 
a  total  cost  of  7.42  ct.  per  cubic  yard,  including  the  total  cost  fot 
labor,  fuel,  supplies,  and  a  proper  proportion  of  the  repairs,  oa 
well  as  a  charge  against  the  cableways  of  $!I.SO  per  day  for  the 
general  expense  of  office,  engineering,  and  superintendence  not 
directly  chargeable  to  the  cahleway.  The  actual  labor  force  per 
day  of  24  hr.  for  the  cableways  amounted  to  $!>T.R6,  covering  6 
enginemen,  6  firemen,  3  riggers,  3  pump  men,  2  light  tenders,  9 
signal  men,  and  a  track  gang  comprising  16  laborers,  2  teams,  and 
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n  foreman.     Six  and  one-half  bmB  of  coal  were  required  per  day  of 
24  hr.    The  cost  of  7.12  ct  per  yard  also  includes  the  lights  for 


UtUng 


Big.  22.    ProgresBive  Operations  of  Derrick-Trollej  ii 
and  Transporting  Skip  to  Dump. 


flight  work,  OB  well  as  coal,  aapplies,  and  labor  for  the  locomo- 
tive iin4  train  aervioe,  which  should  not  be  directly  charged  to 
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cablewa]'  operation,  as  it  was  required  for  general  aervice  pur- 
poses, handling  supplies  and  men. 

Tlie  excavation  during  the  above  period  averaged  8  to  10  ft. 
in  deptli.  The  banks  were  extremely  soft,  rendering  the  mainten- 
ance of  tlie  cable  way  tracks  extremely  expensive.  In  fact,  no 
otber  form  of  excavator  could  bave  been  used,  the  soil  being  too 
soft  to  sustain  a  steam  shovel,  tbe  eableway  also  having  the  great 
advantage  of  spoiling  the  necessary  distance  away  from  the  ex- 


Fig.  2.3.  Lidgerwood  Duplex  Travelling  Tower  on  Hennepin 
Canal.  Height  .'57  ft.  Forms  Head  Support  for  One  Catleway; 
Tail  Support  for  the  Other;  Cables,  18  ft..  Center  to  Center. 

cavation.    For  one  period  of  10  days  the  eableway  operating  coat 
was  only  5.9  ct.  per  yard. 

Drag-Line  Cableway  for  Dredging.  According  to  Engineering 
Record,  Feb.  17,  1915,  in  dredging  a  200-ft.  channel  of  tbe  Wis- 
consin River  at  Rothachitd,  Wis.,  to  a  depth  of  8  ft.  for  a  dis- 
tance of  1  mi.,  801  cu.  yd.  of  sand  and  gravel  were  removed  in 
a  IJ-hr.  day  by  a  2-cu.  yd.  Shearer  &,  Mayer  bucket,  which  op- 
erated on  a  drag-line  eableway  having  a  span  of  480  ft.  Tlie 
average  daily  excavation  was  500  cu,  yd.  The  engine  and  boiler 
used  in  operating  the  bucket  were  mounted  on  a  movable,  self- 
Bupparting  tower,  60  ft.  high.  The  tail  end  of  the  eableway  was 
anchored  to  a  bridle  cable,  which,  in  turn,  was  anchored  to  clusters 
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til  piles,  driven  20  ft.  into  the  led  of  the  rWer.  In  order  to  keep 
the  drag-tine  cableway  at  right  angles  for  different  positiona  of 
the  tower  while  working  between  two  clusters  ot  pilet,  the  cable 
ArrangemeDt  rfiown  in  Kig,  2i  was  adopted.  The  plant  w»b 
operated  day  and  night,  light  being  furnished  t^  a  local  power 
eoDipany.  Tlie  maximum  number  of  bucket  trips  totaled  113  per 
far.  For  future  operation  the  tower  is  being  mounted  tm  wheels 
instead  of  rollers. 


Fig.  24.    Sliding  Anchorage  of  Track  Cable. 

Vraf-Llne  Cableway  on  Leree  Work.  Engineering  NetM,  Sept. 
to,  1014,  gives  the  following: 

A  cable  drag-scraper  was  used  on  Mississippi  Levee  work  during 
1914.  The  machinery  comprised  a,  drag-scraper  bucket,  hung  on  a 
eable  between  two  towers.  One  tower  was  a  braced  structure  ot 
eoflsiderable  height  located  back  of  the  levee,  and  the  other  was 
a  single  low  A-frame  (with  counterweights  for  balancing  the 
Mble)  located  about  600  ft.  riverward.  Tlie  buckets  picked  up 
■the  Mrth  from  the  marl  pit  l>etween  the  towers  and  dragged  it 
along  the  levee  where  it  was  dumped.  The  empty  and  full 
buckets  sliding  over  the  levee  served  to  compact  the  All.  The 
outfit  used  at  Scanlons'  Landing,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  moved  about 
1,200  cu.  yd.  per  day  at  a  saving  of  about  30%  over  the  team 
•craper  method  usually  employed.  A  4.6-cu.  yd.  bucket  was  used 
and  deposited  layers  13  to  24  in.  thick.  The  round  trip  of  the 
bucket  averaged  a1>out  2  min, 

Further  data  on  the  use  of  excavators  of  this  type  will  he 
found  in  the  chapter  on  levees. 

Other  Data  on  Cablewaya.  In  Gillette's  "  Bock  Excavation  " 
'irill  he  found  further  information  on  the  methods  and  costa  of 
handling  material  with  cabteways. 

S«lt  Oan^wjon.     The  essential  parts  of  a  belt  conveyor  are: 
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(I)  the  belt  that  carriea  the  material,  (2)  the  runnerB  upui 
which  it  travels,  and  (3)  the  driving  drum.  Qenerall;  the  belt 
is  of  canvas,  covered  with  rubber,  thicker  at  the  center  than  at 
the  sides.  Upper  runoers  carrj'  the  loaded  belt  and  usually  con- 
sist of  three  wheels  set  bo  as  to  form  the  belt  into  a  trough. 
Belt  conveyors  find  their  most  important  use  as  acceeaorles  to 
other  machines,  as,  for  eiumple,  on  dredges,  trench  excaTators,  and 
the  like. 

For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  belt  conveyor  transportation 
see  the  "  Handbook  of  Meehanical  and  Electrical  Cost  Data,"  by 
Gillette  and  Dana. 

Cairaoity  of  Belt  Conveyors,  R.  W.  Dull,  in  Ettffineenits  and 
Contracting,  Sept.  29,  lOOU,  gives  the  following: 

Diagrams  25  and  28  are  based  on  good  feeding  conditions.  If 
good  feeding  conditions  are  not  obtainable,  allowance  must  be 
made  on  the  chart.  This  is  a  condition  which  varies  so  much 
we  can  not  set  down  any  rigid  rule,  but  must  leave' it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  user  of  the  chart  to  make  proper  allowance. 
Variation  as  great  as  50%  is  likely  and  certainly  many  where 
76%  of  chart  rating  is  advisable. 

Material  with  large  lumps,  on  an  inclined  conTeyor,  will  be 
apt  to  roll  back  some,  so  the  capacity  allowance  should  be  lib- 
eral, and  the  speed  should  be  reduced  slightly,  if  the  conveyor  la 
carrying  material  down  an  incline,  as  the  motion  of  the  belt 
will  start  the  lumps  rolling  down.  These  lumps  may  possibly 
jump  out  of  the  trough  of  the  belt. 

Conveyors  going  up  an  incline  and  fed  uniformly,  can  usually 
go  up  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  greater  than  the  co-ef^ient  " 
of  friction  of  material  on  the  belt,  because  the  material  forms  a 
back  stop  all  the  way  up  the  incline.  But  if  the  feed  id  inter- 
mittent, the  material  h  apt  to  get  started  down  the  incline  and 
the  motion  of  the  belt  will  have  no  influence  on  the  motion 
of  the  material. 

Conveyors  should  be  fed  bo  that  the  material  is  delivered  in 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  belt  and  with  the  same  velocity 
as  the  belt  is  moving,  if  posaihle. 

life  of  Belt  Conveyor.  Assume  160  days  life  (6  mwthB  of 
26  days).  This  is  1,600  hr.  (working  10  hr.  per  iday).  24-in. 
belt  cost  $6  to  $9  per  lin.  ft.  of  conveyor  in  1914  for  belt  above 
(capacity  126  tons  per  hr.).  Assuming  an  average  load  of  70 
tons  per  hr.  the  belt  will  carry  105,000  tons.  Belt  for  100  ft. 
of  conveyor  will  cost  $600-9900.  Thus  the  cost  of  belting  for 
moving  material  is,  ^-1  ct.  per  ton  per  100  ft.,  or  37-^6  et.  per 

ZsoaTating  a  Cellar  with  Scrapers  asd  a  Belt  Cobtctoi.    A 
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large  cellar  excavation  19  ft.  deep,  was  dug  Id  New  York  in 
Dec.  and  Jan.,  ISOQ-IOOO,  by  nh^l  acrapere  loading  onto  a  belt 
conveyor.  An  open  trench  about  T  ft.  deep  was  excavated  across 
the  Bite  to  the  river  front.    In  this  trench  was  a  belt  conveyor 


Fig.  25.    Diagram  for  Obtaining  Width  of  Belta.    Bectoninended 
Speed   Givea   on   the   Curves. 
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Fig.  29.    Diagram  for  Obtaining  Required  Hp.  to  Run  Belt 
Conveyor. 

30  in.  wide  and  about  250  ft.  long.  Across  the  trench  were  three 
bridges  witli  3  x  3-ft.  openings  or  traps,  and  over  these  the  scrapers 
were  hauled  and  dumped.  The  material  wat  lifted  20  ft.  by  the 
belt  conveyor  and  dumped  into  bargee.     About  1,200  cu.  ;d.  per 
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9.5-hr.  day  were  thuH  delivered  by  a.  force  of  about  75  men,  two 
2-horBe  plows  and  twelve  2-hoTHe  wheelers. 

Power  was  furnished  by  a,  hduiH  horizontal  engine. 

The  material  waa  a  mixture  of  earth  and  rubbigfa,  containing 
many  stones  weighing  over  100  lb. 

A  Long  Belt  Conveyor.  In  1908  a  belt  cpnveyor  2,000  ft.  long 
was  built  tor  conveying  shale  from  a  tjuarry  to  a  cement  plant 
in  the  South.  As  described  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Soper  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  it  consists  of  a  24-in.,  S-ply 
belt  in  two  seetionB,  one  section  being  1,000  ft.  between  centers 
and  the  other  1,100  ft.  The  belt  is  Hat  and  carried  by  rollers, 
the  top  rollers  being  4  ft  apart  and  the  return  idlera  12  ft.  apart. 
Guide  rollers  about  40  ft.  apart  were  placed  on  the  upper  and 
lower  belts.  The  contraction  and  expansion  due  to  the  exposure 
to  the  weather  are  taken  up  by  tennion  carriages  at  each  belt. 
AH  loads  are  carried  down  bill  and  more  power  is  required  to 
operate  the  belt  empty  than  loaded.  The  power  is  furnished  by 
two  10-hp.  engines. 

TABLE  I,    COST  OF  COMPLETED  BELTB  INCLUDING  ELECTKICAL 

MOTORS,  TBESTLINO,  ETC. 

Lnmbcr    t   4»6.S4 

Bait    6,M1.B2 

Outinn    1,«5.7T 

Electrical  equipment,  indadlng  two  lO-bp,  motors..  C3T.U 

MisceUnneouB  naib.  bolU,  screws,  iron,  etc 193.20 

Labor     W2.a) 

ToW  2,080  It.  at  1457  |»,i«6.1fl 

Sotei     LfnRh   ol   first  seclIOD,    ceoter  lo  center,    !>9S  ft.; 
ueaodeectiOD.   1,I)S2  ft:    lotal   Z,OSO  ft.:   take-np  la  It.    Gost 

TABLE  II.    COST  TO  OPERATE  AND  MAINTAIN  BELT  CONVEYOR 

Per  lO-hr. 
Power:  da;  Per  ton 

10  hp.  »l  0.4  ct.  per  hp.-lir |1».«  »0.*0!» 

Boy  oiling,  etc..  lO.iS 0.7B 

Taking;  up  slack  once  in  7  days,  B  men,  3  hr 0.17  

Total  labor  |0!  |0.00« 

B«lt  lacing,  waste,  resin,  etc W^  »,001« 

T6tBl     ,.' |l,6!  I0,007« 

on  <Da  ftiarge,  asing  waste  oil  from  large  erusbeis.) 

Interest : 
Interest,   depreciation,   renewals,   10%  on   inTestmont  of 

S,a» »S,5!  yi.Q12S 

Gr«nd  lotal   I4.M  |0,OiOJ 
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Tables  I  and  II  give  the  cost  of  installation  and  of  operation. 
The  cost  per  unitof  operation  is  baaed  upon  a  capacity  of  200 
tons  conveyed  in  10  Ur.  Doubling  the  output  (which  geeniB  prac- 
tical) will  reduce  the  operating  cost  to  1  ct.  per  ton. 


Fig.  27.    Plan  and  Profile  of  Goose  Creek  Dam,  Showing  Location 
of  Conveyors. 

at  the  Twin  Falls-Oakley  Project. 

tg'meering  Jietcs,  March  13,  1B13,  aa 

cent  to  the,  dam  site  Is  very  rough. 
To  have  moved  the  material  com- 
uld  have  required  mi  lee  of  contour 
of  a  suitable  borrow  pit,  aa  regards 
impoHsible  grades  for  (^i^)ct{yi(t('9iiis 
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it  bridges  were  built  across  the  gulches.  This  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  conveyor  system,  as  shown  in  the  general  plan.  Fig.  27. 
The  three  units  are  (A)  a  level  conveyor  020  ft.  long;  (B)  a 
680. ft.  conveyor  on  a  16%  grade;  {C|  a  250-ft.  conveyor  on  a 
3,5%  grade.  These  conveyors  are  built  on  trestles  whose  max- 
imum  height  (Conveyor  B)   is  68  ft.  at  Mill  Quich. 

In  general,  the  bents  have  two  posts,  are  on  24-ft.  centers,  and 
the  stringera  are  on  42. in.  centers.  The  head  drive  and  taJMrum 
frames  are  anchored  in  concrete  which  is  set  on  solid  rock.  TIls 
belts  are  of  rubber,  36  in.  wide  and  eix-ply. 

When  the  dirt  l>econiea  wet  in  rainy  weather  it  is  very  hard  to 
handle  it  in  the  chutes  at  the  dam.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  aa 
much  as  possible,  and  aa  a  protection  for  the  belts  against  the 
sun  and  wind,  the  conveyors  were  housed. 

To  take  up  the  slack  in  the  bolts,  which  in  the  case  of  long 
belts  is  an  important  consideration,  two  types  of  idlers  were 
used,  one  of  the  gravity  type,  tiie  other  of  the  "  S  "  type.  Both 
were  efficient,  but  the  latter  ^^s  an  advantage  where  there  is 
little  underneath  clearance.  The  belts  are  run  on  a  speed  of  450 
ft.  per  min.  and  easily  handled  750  4.yd.  cars  in  a  10-hr.  shift. 
This  amount  could  have  been  increased  25%  by  speeding  up  the 
belts  and  loading  heavier.  The  maximum  output  for  both  shitts 
was  made  in  September,  1912,  when  105,000  cu.  yd.,  measured 
in  place,  were  conveyed.  The  average  output  for  the  season  was 
ahout  O.I.OOO  cu.  yd.  per  month.  The  night  shift  handles  about 
90%  of  what  the  day  shift  does. 

Power  and  Equipment  for  Conveyors.  Conveyor  A  is  driven 
by  a  40.hp.,  2^00-volt,  60-cyele,  3-phase.  type  F.H.,  Westinghouse 
induction  motor;  Conveyor  B,  by  a  75-hp.  motor  of  the  same  type 
as  the  Conveyor  A  machine,  and  Conveyor  C  by  a  30-hp.  motor, 
also  the  same  type  as  the  Conveyor  A  machine.  Running  under 
no  load  the  conveyor  system  requires  about  50  kw,,  and  when 
under  full  load  from  100  to  125  kw.  The  variation  is  caused 
chiefly  by  the  run-ot-pit  material,  which  at  times  has  a  great  deal 
of  gravel  in  it.  and  again  may  be  all  earth.  The  motors  are 
started  in  succession,  beginning  with  Conveyor  A,  a  signal  sys- 
tem being  used  by  the  motormen  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  In  this  way  the  starting  torque  does  not  exceed  150  kw.  or 
200  hp. 

Current  is  brought  from  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Snake 
Eiver,  a  3%-mile  private  transmission  line  being  built  from  Oak- 
ley to  the  dam  by  the  Construction  Co. 

Feed  Hopper.  A  feed  hopper  of  300  cu.  yd.  capacity  is  built 
orer  the  end  of  Conveyor  C  (sea  Fig.  28).  It  has  three  com- 
partments,  with  individual  openings,  so  that  different  kinds  of 
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pit  material  may  be  kept  separated  and  conveyed  to  the  dun  as 
needed.  The  coarser  material  ie  used  on  the  downstream  aide 
and  the  more  select  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  upper  toe.  A 
trestle  alongside  the  hopper  carries  the  dirt  trains  out  on  it  bo 
that  they  can  dump  into  the  hopper. 

A  grid  of  parallel  bars,  6  in.  c.  to  c,  witli  a  slope  of  4  to  1 
down  from  the  track,  covers  the  hopper.  The  bars  are  %x.i  in. 
in  section  and  24  ft.  long.  This  grid  separates  all  large  rock  and 
lumps  of  cemented  gravel  which  cannot  he  broken  up,  and  they  are 
wasted  on  a  near-by  dump.     As  m&uy  as  lU  men  have  been  used 


Fig.  2a    Details  of  Loading  Hopper. 

here  when  the  large  cemented  tuinps  came,  but  ordinarily  two  or 
three  men  could  keep  the  bars  clear. 

The  upeninf^B  under  the  hopper  are  1  ft.  by  4  ft,  wide,  with  no 
doors.  Feed  belts,  8  ft.  wide  of  30-oz.  canvas,  revolving  under 
these  openings,  catch  the  material  and  drop  it  onto  the  con- 
veyor belt.  These  three  belts,  which  are  independent  of  each 
other,  are  operated  by  chain  drives  and  friction  clutches  from  a 
line  shaft  which  extends  to  the  tail  drum  of  Conveyor  C. 

Storage  fitn.  On  the  east  clilT,  under  the  liesd  drive  of  Con- 
veyor A,  and  on  the  center  line  of  the  dam,  a  storage  bin  is 
built  with  two  chutes  leading  from  it.  This  bin  has  a  capacity 
of  200  yd.  and  was  designed  to  provide  for  the  fluctuation  in  the 
conveyor  haul.  The  two  chutes  are  built  on  trestles  with  a  slope 
pf  47.5°   and   have   a   section   of   20  x  22   in.     They   are   covered 
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with  doors  and  lined  on  the  bottom;  one  with  crescent- shaped  iron 
eastings  and  the  other  with  4-in.  cottonwood  blocks,  eet  on  end. 
Both  ehutea  were  eatiefactory  except  that  when  the  material  got 
wet  it  would  cake  againat  the  sides  and  bottom  and  the  entire 
Bection  of  the  ehutes  would  gradually  choke  up.  At  such  times 
it  required  from  two  to  six  men  t«  clean  out  one  chute  while  the 
other  was  being  used.  Because  of  this  caking,  which  continued 
to  a  certain  extent  throughout  the  entire  season,  it  was  found 
that  neither  the  iron  nor  Cottonwood  block  linings  wore  down  to 
any  appreciable  e&tent. 

A  portable  hopper,  with  a  capacity  of  eight  wagon  loads,  was 
placed  under  the  lower  end  of  the  chutes,  which  are  parallel  and 
5  ft.  ppart.  The  dump  wagons  come  under  the  hopper  and  are 
loaded.  When  running  steadily  four  1.6-yd.  dump  wagons  are 
loaded  per  min.,  one  man  operating  the  feed  door  of  the 
hopper.  Another  man  operates  the  chute  gates,  which  are  up 
under  the  storage  bin,  keeping  the  portable  hopper  full.  At  first 
the  gates  were  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chutes  and  wagons 
loaded  directly  from  them,  but  this  proved  very  unsatisfactory, 
as  the  material  would  pack  and  choke  in  the  chutes  when  the 
gates  were  closed.  The  material  would  not  run  smoothly,  but 
moved  in  sections,  one  section  making  a  heavy  impact  against  the 
section  below  when  it  suddenly  became  released  and  slid  down. 
As  the  fill  of  the  dam  rises,  the  chutes  are  cut  off  and  the  loading 
hopper  raised. 

Belt  Conyejai  on  the  Lahontan  Dam.  In  the  construction  of 
the  Lahontan  Dam  on  the  Truckse-Carson  Irrigation  Project,  Ne- 
Tada,  a  Stephen  s-Adamaon  belt  conveyor  was  used  for  placing  the 
entire  quantity  of  embankment  material,  amounting  to  about 
700,000  cu.  yd.  The  conatruction  of  the  dam  ia  described  by  D. 
W.  Cole,  Project  Manager  of  the  U.  S.  Seclamation  Service,  in 
Engineering  Netei,  Apr.  22,  1S15. 

The  emlmnkment  itself  was  composed  of  two  portions;  the  up- 
stream portion  was  a  prepared  mixture  of  gravel  and  a  volcanic 
ash  or  silt  in  nearly  equal  parts,  wetted  and  rolled  and  thus 
forming  a  fair  cement.  This  mixture  was  found  by  careful  and 
repeated  experiments  to  approach  the  great«st  density  and  water 
tightness.  The  downstream  portion  of  the  embankment  was  built 
of  "  pit-run  "  gravel  to  afford  a  ready  escape  to  the  water  perco- 
lating through  the  upstream  ''  water-tight "  section.  The  belt 
conveyor  system  had  a  peculiar  advantage  not  only  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  delivery,  but  in  securing  a  perfect  blending  of  the 
embanltment  material. 

The  power  for  the  work  was  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the 
Truckce  River,  diverted  into  a  canal  of  the  main  channel  at  Reno- 
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NevBila,  60  miles  awaj.  The  canal  is  used  for  irrigaticm  purpoeeB 
and  empties  into  the  Carson  River  at  Lahontan,  a  point  below 
the  dam  aite.  Here  there  was  sufficient  drop  of  water  in  passing 
throuj^h  a,  large  penatock  to  operate  two  1,600-hp.  turbine  wheelB. 
These  wheels  were  direct  connected  to  generatora  and  fumiahed 
all  the  power  required. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author  Mr.  Cole  gives  the  following  data 
relatJTe  to  the  earth  handling  plant :  "  The  borrow  pit  was  sit- 
uated from  ^  to  ^  mile  from  the  dam.  Material  was  loaded 
onto  4-j'd.  dump  cars  b;  electric  excavatora.  Seren-car  trains 
were  hauled  by  14-ton  Porter  locomotives  over  3Q-in.  gage  endless 
track,  the  cars  being  dumped  into  bins  of  about  500  cu.  yd.  ca- 
pacity. Under  these  bins  a  36-in.  by  110-in.  belt  conveyor  was 
loaded  by  automatic  feeders  for  delivering  measured  quantities  of 
"sUt"  and  "gravel"  for  composing  tlie  impermeable  embank- 
ment mixture.  The  36-in.  belt  delivered  these  materials  ont« 
the  30'in.  conveyor  extending  Q25  ft.  from  the  storage  bins  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  embankment.  The  total  quantity  of 
material  handled  in  this  manner  was  S12,000  cu.  yd. 

The  cost  of  this  conveyor  system  "  A  "  was  as  foltowsi 

ConveyaT  "  A,  " — 

,      30  ID.  I  925   in.  conTeyor   t  8.02I.IK> 

3«  in.illO  in.  cmiyeyor  1,497.00 

AutoniBtic  feeders    1,213.00 

(10,762  DO 
Praight    1,I81.7J    , 

Total n2,M3-7S 

Labor  and  guperlnteadeuce  e^ectine  lapporla.  bing.  etc.    I  5,06T.tl 
MslorialB,  lumber  ^-IHl! 


Supplies  and  mieeelUneoua    1,072.54 

Labor.  instsUint  mackinery,  eto l.S7a.» 

Overhead   chargiB    t.3CT.08 

Totri  (or  CoD»eyor  ■' A  "    tXfiJSM 

Keaults  of  operation  were  as  follows; 

Operation  of  Oonveyor  "  A "                         Total  <d  earth 

Labor  —  eon»ejor  otwratlon   '  *'*^-S  •SSlf 

Supplies  —  miflcellaoeouB    ..................           Tla.sS  0-001 

Power  pUnt  operation  3,200.H  0,006 

Repair  plant  i^rtrBtion   '.2**-?!  "-^ 

Do^eciation    T. nMlM  0.038 

Total     K8,10i.BJ  (O.OK 


The  main  conveyor  was  driven  by  100-hp.  motor  installed  mid- 
way of  its  length. 

The  feeders  and  orosa  conveyor  were  driven  by  a  20-hp.  motor. 
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Electric  current  was  generated  at  the  site  of  the  work  by  utilizing 
the  drop  of  the  main  canal,  and  the  total  cost  of  production  was 
about  1  et.  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Cominon  labor  was  paid  30  ct.  per  hr.  and  mechanics  ranged 
from  *3  to  $6  per  day.  Worlt  waa  carried  on  in  one  8-hr.  shift 
daily  extending  over  two  years  with  intermissiuna  of  a  few  weeks 
during  the  coldest  weather. 

The  concluBion  is  that  the  wqrk  was  done  at  least  as  cheaply 
and  probably  at  less  cost  than  with  the  borrow,  pit  tracks  ex- 
tending out  over  the  dam  on  high  trestles.  Certainly  the  reg- 
ularity and  uniformity  of  distributing  the  material  together  with 
the  perfection  of  mixing  tfas  materials  in  the  desired  proportions 
were  far  better  achieved  than  would  have  been  possible  by  dump- 
ing cars  from  any  oonsiderable  elevation.  The  reliability  and 
freedom  from  all  mishapB  with  the  belt  conveyor  were  most  sat- 
isfactory. The  capacity  was  abundant  and  the  output  was  lim- 
ited only  by  the  ability  of  the  borrow  pit  crew  to  teed  the  belt 
at  one  end  and  the  ability  of  the  distributioa  force  to  place 
the  material  in  the  dam  at  the  other  end.  Sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  of  these  considerations  j^overned  the  rate  of 
progress  which  was  never  limited  by  the  conveyor. 

A  Bucket  Elevator  Plant.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  June 
10,  1908,  gives  the  following: 

The  bucket  elevator  was  110  ft.  long  between  centers,  and  had  a 
6-ft.  "  lap-over  "  at  the  top  bo  as  to  discharge  the  material  iato  < 
the  center  of  a  bin. 

The  elevator  was  operated  at  a  speed  of  260  ft.  per  min.,  with 
buckets  spaced  20  in.  apart.  The  material  was  discharged  from 
dump  cars  into  a  "  boot "  at  the  foot  of  the  elevator.  Each 
bucket  had  a  capacity  of  15  lb.,  and,  at  the  rate  of  150  buckets 
per  min.,  the  capacity  was  flO  eu.  yd.  per  hr. 

The  speed  of  250  ft  per  min.  was  noteworthy,  and  was  due  to 
the  special  design  of  the  link  chain. 

This  particular  plant  was  one  installed  for  removing  the  exca- 
vated material  from  the  North  River  Tunnel,  built  by  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  Co,  The  installation  is  one  of  several  made  for 
the  same  company  by  the  Link  Chain  Belt  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
Bneket  Conveyor  for  BaokllUIng  Betainlng  Wall.  W.  F. 
Sohaphorst  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  10,  1916,  gives 
the  following: 

A  large  river  wall  was  very  recently  completed  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  This  wall  was  of  concrete  and  was  26  ft,  high  and  designed 
to  protect  abutting  property  from  the  seasonal  floods  of  the  Red 
Cedar  River.  When  the  footings  were  built  the  mud  excavated 
from   the   site  was   piled   in   front,  forming  an   earth  cofferdam. 
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After  the  wall  had  been  completed  this  same  mud  was  used  ai 
backfill. 

The  problem  of  moving  the  mud  from  in  front  of  the  wall  to 
its  desired  position  behind  it  was  solved  by  the  coDstruction  of 
a  novel  and  effective  ladder  conveyor.  The  buckets  of  this  con- 
veyor were  wide  strips  of  metal  which  slid  up  a  plank  at  an 
angle  of  about  00°  with  the  plank  and  emptied  as  they  passed 
over  the  sprocket  at  the  top.  A  gang  of  men  at  the  bottom  shov- 
eled the  mud  into  the  buckets. 

Bibliography.  ''  Handbook  of  Construction  Plant,"  by  Bichard 
T.  Dana.  "  Cost  Data,"  Halbert  P.  Gillette.  "  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Coat  Data,"  Gillette  and  Dana. 

"  The  BrittB  Landing  tjuarry,"  R.  D.  Seymour,  Jour.  W.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  Vol.  2,  p.  286.  "  The  Bites  Belt  Conveyor  on  the  Chicago 
Canal,"  E.  B.  Shanable,  Jr.,  Joar.  Acsoc.  Eng.  8oe.,  Vol.  14,  p. 
489.     "  CabJeways,"  Spencer  Miller,  Tram.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  31, 

p.  3Tr. 

"  The  Capacity,  Power  Consumption  and  Other  Details  of  Belt 
Conveyors  for  Handling  Materials."  George  F.  Zimmer,  Caaaiert 
Magazine,  Augiist,  IIHJH.  "  Methods  of  Excavating  Foundations 
and  of  Handling  Materials  by  Cableway  in  Constructing,  a  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Arch  Bridge,"  Eng.  and  Con.,  June  30,  1909. 
"  Characteristics  of  Wire  Rope  Tramways  with  Some  Figures 
on  Cost  of  Operation,"  W.  8.  Qemmert,  Eng.  mmj  Con.,  April  29, 
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CHAPTEK  XIV 
METHODS  AND  COST  WITH  DRAQUNE  SCRAPERS 

Diagllne  or  Power  Scrapers.  These  are  scraper  buckets  pulled 
bj  A  cable.  If  the  scraper  is  bottomless  it  is  not  raised  from 
the  grouDd  when  loaded.  Dragline  acraper  bucketit  having  bot- 
tome  are  so  rigged  that  they  can  be  hoisted  after  they  are  filled, 

Bottomlen  Power  Serapeia.  These  range  in  size  from  ^  to'7 
cu.  jA.  capacity.  The  aizes,  weights,  and  prices  of  the  Sauerman 
power  scraper  are  given  in  Table  1. 

POWER  SCRAP EB 


m  i.5   1 4     i!.3  3,000  425 

i  5i   X  4,5 1 2.3  3,600  SOO   , 

These  macbinea  consist  of  two  heavy  side  plates  and  a  back 
plate,  with  a  renewable  cutter  edge  fastened  on  a  runner  frame 
pivotally  and  adjustably  connected  to  the  back  plate.  When  the 
scraper  is  pulled  forward  the  runner  frame  and  cutter  edge 
are  tilted  to  the  digging  position.  When  the  empty  scraper  is 
pulled  back  this  runner  edge  and  cutter  frame  is  pulled  flat,  thus 
forming  a  sled  for  the  acraper.  The  load  is  not  dumped  but  is 
left  at  the  point  where  the  scraper  starts  back.  This  is  a  desir- 
able feature  in  sticky  material.  These  machines  require  a  35  to 
80-hp.  engine,  %  to  1-in.  haul  back  lines  and  1  to  li^-in.  pull  lines. 

Early  Power  Scrapers,  First  on  the  Chicago  Canal  and  later  om 
the  Maasena  Canal  {Engineering  Tteica,  Aug.  15,  1805,  and  Dec. 
15,  1898),  a  power  drag  acraper  was  used.  The  scraper  held  3 
cu.  yd.  of  loose  earth  when  not  heaped  and  had  a  cutting  edge 
7  ft.  -wide. 


Pig.  1.    Power  Scraper  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal. 

It.  was  operated  by  cables  (Fig.  1)  running  to  a  12^  x  15-in. 
engine.  The  towers  at  Massena  were  mounted  on  trucks  and 
were  720  ft.  apart.  Cable  A  waa  used  to  dump  the  scraper.  The 
scraper  worked  there  in  aoft  clay,  ^cutting  a  deep  swath;  then 
it  was  moved  ov^r  to  cut  another  swath  leaving  a  ridge  of  earth 
between  the  two  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  scraper.    Its 
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output  ill  this  Boft  cUy  wa.a  said  to  be  800  cu.  yd.  per  10-hr.  daj, 
but  the  actual  records  on  the  Chicago  Canal  showed  only  250 
cu.  yd.  daily  output.  Mr.  Charles  Vivian  was  the  deaigaer  and 
contractor  in  both  oases.  The  scraper  did  n  ' 
in  hard  mateiial,  nor  in  vei*y  wet  material,  r 

On  the  Erie  Canal  deepening  (1897)  em 
scrapers  were  used  on  one  contract  to  drag  muck  and  earth  over 
to  a  steam  shovel  which  loaded  it  into  cars.  The  engine  was 
mounted  on  trucks.  A  horizontal  wooden  boom  50  ft.  long,  with 
a  sheave  for  the  tail  rope  at  the  end  of  the  boom,  was  fastened 
to  the  engine  truck  platform.    One  or  two  men   attended  to 


t  work  satisfactorily 
all   power    operated 


L 


loading  and  dumping  the  drag  scraper  which  they  could  readily 
do  as  it  was  small.  The  hoisting  engine  thus  merely  pulled  the 
scraper  back  and  forth. 

On  the  Suwanee  Canal  {Engineering  Yeioe,  Feb.  20,  1898),  a 
power-driven  bucket-scraper  was  used,  the  Trenton  Iron  Co.,  Tren^ 
ton,  N.  J.,  being  the  manufacturers.  Instead  of  towers,  two 
masts  provided  with  guy  lines  were  u«ed.  After  the  bncket- 
Bcraper  was  loaded  by  a  cable  from  the  engine,  another  cable  lifted 
it,  and  it  traveled  on  a  trolley  conveyor  to  the  dump,  very  much 
as  buckets  travel  in  the  C arson -Lidger wood  cable  trench  machine. 
It  is  said  that  200  cu.  yd.  of  earth  were  moved  daily  for  fl  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  with  this  device. 

Overburden  Stripping  with  Bottomless  Bucket.  At  the  plant 
of  the  Diamond  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  at  Bedford,  O.,  a  1-cu.  yd. 
Sauerman  bottomless  scraper,  operated  by  a  60-hp.  electric  hoist, 
was  used  to  remove  the  overburden  from  a  deposit  of  gravel,  the 
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material  removed  being  deposited  in  a  ravine  on  one  aide  of  the 
gravel  deposit.  The  hoist  ia  a  type  specially  designed  for  seraper 
work,  the  rear  drum  operating  the  *'  plill-back "  cable  having  a 
Bpeed  three  times  as  great  as  the  front  drum.  The  machine  re- 
quires one  operator  and  a  rigger  stationed  at  the  guide  blocks  to 
make  the  necessary  shifts  in  the  line  of  operation.  This  outfit 
Installed  represents  an  inveatmetit  of  about  S5,000. 

The  top  soil  of  the  hill  is  largely  clay  and  runs  from  nothing 
to  8  ft.  in  depth.  Hard  ''  shoulders  "  of  clay,  when  encountered, 
are  removed  by  "  sawing "  the  aeraper  back  and  forth  over  the 
obstmction.  A  day's  output  will  fluctuate  between  200  and  300 
yd.,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material. 

Coit  with  a  Vagle;  Boraper  on  Boad  Conitraetlon,  In  En- 
gineering Nevta.  Dee.  17,  ISM,  F.  W.  Harris  gives  data  on  the 
use  of  the  Bagley  power  scraper  on  mountain  road  construction. 
He  states  that  it  is  a  moat  successful  machine  when  used  in 
connection  with  a  logging  donkey  engine.  The  right  of  way  is 
first  cleared  of  logs,  etc.,  by  tlie  donkey  engine  operating  a  cable. 
The  scTsper  is  then  attached  to  the  same  line.  With  plenty  of 
fuel -and  wat«r  and  a  short  haul  not  exceeding  400  ft.,  a  scraper 
should  remove  at  least  400  cu.  yd.  of  earth  per  day.  In  light 
earth  and  gravel  cuts  with  a  200-ft.  haul  a  2.5-cu.  yd.  scraper 
will  push  another  0,5  cu.  yd,  of  material  ahead,  and  should  easily 
move  1,000  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.  These  scrapers  are  unsuccesaful, 
however,  in  mucking  out  blasted  rock.  They  will  handle  atl 
kinds  of  loose  earth,  gravel,  and  boulders  from  I  cu.  ft.  to  0.6 
cu.  yd.,  but  the  material  must  be  loose.  Wherever  the  till  ia  of 
considerable  q^antit,v,  the  haul  short,  and  the  material  sandy  or 
gravel,  scraper  work  should  cost  slmut  7  ct.  per  cu,  yd.  On 
general  road  work,  where  time  ia  lost  in  moving  up,  splicing  lines, 
removing  large  boulders,  etc.,  the  average  cost  will  run  from  15 
to  20  ct.  per  cu.'yd.,  to  which  must  be  added  from  3  to  6  ct.  per 
eu.  yd.  for  finishing  as  the  scraper  leaves  the  work  in  a  rough 

On  certain  work  two  scrapers  were  in  use,  each  having  a  capa- 
city of  2.S  cu.  yd.  One  donkey  engine  waa  11  by  13  in,  in  size, 
aod  the  other  10^  by  10^  in.  The  wire  cables  had  the  following 
dimensioDsi  main  line  1%  in.  and  haul'back  line  %  in. 

The  lO-br.  dftily  cost  of  a  road  gang  was  as  foltowa: 

Foreman    t  8.00 

Ensineniail    3,t0 

Flronua     ,.,.....,.,,... -..,,.. i,7S 

Hook  tender  t.EO 

Pampman     3.00 

Two  rigging  men  ®  13  6JC|^. 

ToUl  Ubor  on  sor.pm  (iB.TB 
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One  team  hauling  tuel  or  two  men  cutting  on  right  of  «a]i...    f  R.OD 

Use  o('*donkey'enginB'ini;igdiuB  dei'irrci^^^  lO.OB 

Two  teama  and  tfaniBlWB  for  Bniahlng  ®  W 12.»0 

Four  labonra.  finishing  ^  U.&O  10^ 

Total  daily  icwl   - (TJ.TB 

AMUming  400  «u.  yd.  for  an  average  day's  work,  the  cost  will 
be  M.185  per  cu.  yd. 

A  Power  Scraper  for  HandUi^  Knd.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Sept  U,  1910,  gives  the  followiog:  In  excavating  the 
Long  leUnd  open  cut  and  tunnel  approaches  to  the  new  Penn- 
Bflvania  B.  R.  East  River  tunnels  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
overlying  swamp  mud  unsuitable  for  embankment  waa  wasted 
over  an  adjacent  area  uf  swamp  land.    Aa  thia  swamp  area  was 


of  such  a  character  that  spoil  car  tracks  could  not  be  laid  or 
maintained  on  it,  use  was  made  of  drag  line  scrapers  to  dis- 
tribute the  spoil.  On  one  side  of  the  swamp  area  two  travelers 
were  mounted  so  as  to  run  back  and  forth  along  the  edge  of 
the  swamp.  A  double  drum  hoisting  engine  mounted  on  each 
traveler  operated  a  scraper  rigged  ae  in  Fig.  3.  Referring  to  the 
drawing,  the  scraper  was  p<j)ed  forward  by  the  rope  a  which 
passed  through  a  sheave  attached  to  a  deadioan  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  swamp  from  the  traveler,  while  the  rope  b  was  allowed 
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to  run  looBO  aa  shown  by  the  upper  eketdi  of  the  drawing  until 
it  was  desired  to  dump  the  ecraper.  This  was  accompliehed  by 
clamping  the  lower  drum  operating  rope  a,  and  pulling  the  rope  b 
until  the  scraper  was  in  the  poejtian  shown  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  drawing  When  a  slight  pull  on  the  rope  a  with  rope  b 
slacked  a  corresponding  amount  completed  the  turn.  The  scraper 
was  pulled  back  to  the  starting  point  b;  the  rope  6. 

A  Bottomleu  Boiaper  for  Looie  Katerial.  Engineering  and 
Coniraeting,  May  15,  1912,  gives  the  following:  Fig.  4  is  a  type 
much  used  in  the  Joplin,  Missoiiri,  mining  district  for  loading, 
mine  tailings  into  cars.    It  should  prove  useful  for  handling 


Fig.  4.    Bottomless  Drag  Scraper  for  Loose  Materials. 

looee  material  of  other  kinds.  Thie  scraper  has  no  bottom  and 
thus  handles  the  material  by  pushing  it  ahead  of  it.  It  is  oper- 
ated by  means  of  tail  and  head  ropes  from  a  two  drum  engine. 
The  scraper  illustrated  is  5  ft.  2  in.  long  31,4  ft  wide  in  front  and 
4  in.  wider  at  the  rear,  and  is  14  in.  deep. 

A  Power  Scraper  and  Wagon  Loader.  Engi^erirtg  and  Con- 
tracting, Dec.  9,  1!)14,  gives  the  following:  The  machine  con- 
sists of  an  inclined  runway  mounted  on  a  truck,  together  with 
a  drag  scraper.  The  scraper  is  hauled  liack  into  the  excava- 
tion 100  to  500  ft.  for  its  load,  which  it  carries  up  the  runway 
of  the  incline  and  dumps  automatically  into  a  hopper  at  the  top 
to  be  loaded  into  wagons.  The  scraper  is  dragged  by  a  continuous 
drag  line  running  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  machine  and 
another  pulley  anchored  at  any  convenient  point  in  the  excava- 
tion. Power  is  supplied  by  a  gasoline  engine,  or  an  electric 
motor.  The  hopper  from  which  the  wagons  are  loaded  has  a  caps-, 
city  of  1%  cu.  yd.  and  the  gate,  placed  6  ft.  above  the  ground,  may 
be  operated  by  the  engineman.    A  12S-gal.  water  tank  is  mounted 
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oD  the  truck.     The  front  wheels  under  the  machine  are  in  pairs, 
permitting  easy   rotation   of  the  apparatus  to   load   from  any 

position  of  the  excavation. 

The  outfit  is  manufactured  in  three  sizes  of  6,  10  and  20  cu.  ft. 
Bcraper  capacity  and  has  a  rated  output  at  lOO-ft.  haul  of  IS, 
25  and  40  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  for  each  size,  respectiTeiy.  The  maxi- 
mum heights  vary  from  14  ft.  to  16  ft.;  length  from  20  ft.  to  22 
ft.;  widths  from  5^  ft.  to  8  ft.;  and  shipping  weights  from 
7,000  lb.  to  12,100  lb.  Engines  vary  from  10  to  25  hp.  Scraper 
speed  may  be  varied  from  150  to  350  ft.  per  min.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  a  coat  of  4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavating  and 
loading  is  claimed  for  their  machines. 

The  apparatus  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Insley  Mfg.  Co.,   ■ 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Fig.  5.     P6wer  Scraper  and  Wagon  Loader. 

Portable  Derrick  Excavator  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Oct  14  1914  give"  the  follow mg  This  excavator  (tig  8)  will 
handle  a  ig  cu  ^d  budget  on  a  20  to  22  ft  boom  with  a  range  of 
homt  up  to  12  ft  Except  tlie  boom  which  i«  wood  the  con 
struction  ii  steel  and  steel  outriggers  are  provided  \Miere  con 
dition^  do  not  permit  the  use  of  outriggers  giii  ropes  can  be 
substituted  The  machine  ii  transported  b\  team  and  pole  neck 
loke  and  oin-'le  and  double  frees  are  provided  The  engine  is 
vertical  double  cylinder  and  geared  K'ung  a  lope  pull  of  4  200 
lb  at  a  spec  I  of  100  ft  per  min  Ml  other  part-  including  wtre 
rope  blocks  and  fittings  are  the  manufactureri  tandard  e\iept 
the  digging  Incket  nhich  may  be  ani  make  piefeired  h\  the 
purchaser  The  machine  has  a  digging  lapnciti  of  20  cu  \i  per 
hr    and   in   actual  work  has   shown   much   higher   rapordpj  ifoie 
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cost  of  the  macbine  'n  under  $2,000.  It  is  made  by  the  John  F. 
Byera  Machine  Co.,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

A  Bimilar  machine  made  by  the  Economy  Excavator  Co.,  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa,  is  shown  in  Fig.  0. 

CableWA7  Scraper  for'  Sldeblll  Wortc.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Oct.  9,  1007,  gives  the  following:  The  arrangement 
iltUBtrated  in  Fig.  7  was  used  in  removing  part  of  a  hill  face 
that  caused  a  »kew  pressure  on  a  tunnel  being  constructed 
through  a  hillside.  As  shown,  the  device  consieted  of  a  timber 
tower,  about  50  ft.  high,  to  which  was  attached  a  suspension 
cable  of  \%-ia.  wire  rope,  secured  at  the  uphill  end  to  a  movable 
holdfast,  which  allowed  swinging  the  cable  laterally  with  the 


Fig.  7.     Cableway  Scraper  tor  Sidehilt  Work. 

tower  as  the  center.  A  boiler  plate  scraper  pan,  S  ft.  wide,  was 
suspended  from  a  traveling  block  on  the  cable.  Up  and  down 
haul  lines  were  attached  to  the  scraper  by  a  bridle  arrangement, 
and  led  to  the  drums  of  a  hoisting  engine  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower.  The  suspension  cable  was  also  ted  to  one  drum  of 
the  hoist  by  suitable  blocks.  This  allowed  the  cable  with  travel- 
ing block  and  scraper  to  be  raised  or  lowered-hy  winding  on  or 
off  the  drum ;  and  consequently  the  feed  of  the  scraper  was  under 
control  as  it  descended  the  hill. 

The  material  was  a  gravel  face,  the  work  being  done  during 
the  winter  months,  with  temperature  far  below  zero,  and  the  hill 
face  deeply  frozen.  Before  the  scraping  was  begun  a  V'shaped 
gulley  for  the  scraper  to  run  in  was  made  by  blasting  out  stumps 
and  frozen  earth,  after  which  the  sides  were  picked  down  to 
furnish  loose  material  to  the  scraper.  At  the  tower  the  scraper 
emptied  into  a  plank  chute  8  ft.  wide,  with  sides  1  ft.  high.  The 
chute  was  placed  at  an  inclination  1%  to  1,  which  i4^b.  «Bi((tJgh, 
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ex(!ept  w)ieii  the  gravel  was  wet  from  snow  or  rain,  and  then  the 
fine  aaiid  elojtsed  and  had  to  be  removed  with  pick  and  ghovel. 
When  the  earth  piled  up  at  the  montli  of  the  chute,  a  new  chute 
higher  up  or  slightly  tu  one  Me,  waa  eoa8truct«d.  Beside  fllling 
itself,  the  scraper  would  often  push  down  a  large  maae  of  gravel, 
thus  iometimea  carrying  down  from  4  to  S  cu.  yd.  per  trip.  The 
gravel  wore  out  the  bottom  planking  of  the  chute,  two  seta  of 
3-in.  plank  tieing  used  up.  About  30,000  cu.  yd.  were  excavated 
at  a  coat  of  30  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  thia  coat  including  running  hoist, 
rigging  scraper  and  material  and  lalmr  in  building  the  chute. 

Leveling  Groand  with  Power  Scraper.  James  C.  Bennett,  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  4,  lfl12,  gives  the  following; 
Oold  dredging  has  in  years  past  left  considerable  areas  of  ground 
within  the  city  limits  of  Oroville,  ChI.,  in  an  unsightly  condition. 
More  recently  the  city  haa  demanded  in  new  work  that  the 
dredges  reatore  the  "  worked "  ground  to  a  surface  approximat- 
ing the  original.  At  the  outset  of  the  work  of  restoration,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  use  horac'drawn  scrapers.  Owing  t«  the 
character  of  the  material,  however,  the  casta  proved  prohibitive, 
and  a  more  economical  method  was  sought.  The  "  boata,"  aa 
they  are  called  locally,  deposit  the  gravel,  aand,  and  clay  in 
irregular  piles  varying  in  height  from  S  or  10  to  25  and  30  ft. 
above  the  original  surface  level.  The  deposited  gravel  containa 
rocks  ranging  in  size  from  sand  to  20  or  24  In.  in  diameter,  and 
in  some  places,  a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  and  sand.  This 
makes  a  material  that  is  very  dillicult  to  handle  economically, 
aa  it  is  hard  to  till  a  scraper  to  anything  like  ita  capacity.  -In 
using  horses,  the  work  was  found  to  be  Tcry  severe  on  the  stock, 
and   a  team   was   rendered  unfit   for   service  after   a   very   short 

The  equipment  that  ia  described  waa  developed  by  one  of  the 
dredging  companiea,  and  has  been  used  in  leveling  an  extensive 
area.  Until  a  short  time  ago,  however,  it  was  never  used  where 
there  was  any  neeessity  for  working  to  grade,  so  that  little  or 
nothing  was  known  of  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  material  handled. 
Conaequentlj,  when  the  writer  attempted  recently  to  learn  what 
should  be  a  reasonable  price  at  which  to  contract  for  a  job  of 
making  a  (ili  for  a  atreet  grade,  filling  a  large  water  hole  to  a 
grade  above  that  of  standing  water,  and  raising  a  part  of  the 
ground  to  a  grade  suitable  for  building  lota,  the  only  data  that 
could  be  obtained  were  some  recorda  of  coats  per  acre— ranging 
from  8175  to  $200.  Aa  has  been  pointed  out,  these  gave  no  con- 
sideration to  the  yardage  involved,  so  that  the  information  was  of 
little  value.  ^ 

Finally,  the  contractors  and  the  writer  agreed  on  a  lump  sum 
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for  the  job,  based  on  an  eatimate  of  the  time  required  to  do 
the  work.  Suffieient  record  of  previous  work  was  available  to 
alFord  reliable  information  as  to  the  daily  expense  of  euch  work, 
so  that  such  an  estimate  was  mutually  looked  upon  as  the  most 
Hatisfactory.  The  estimated  time  for  tiie  ttimpletion  of  the  job 
was  75  days,  whith  should  cover  repairs,  setting  deadmen,  mov- 
ing Uneij  and  blocks,  and  moving  the  machine  from  one  position 
to  another.  The  elapsed  time  betweea  start  and  flnish  of  the 
work  was  S2  working  days.  Of  this,  62  days  were  occupied  in 
actual  scraping,  10  days  in  moving  lines  and  winch,  and  making 
repairs,  aud  there  were  10  working  days  in  which  no  work  was 
done  for  reasons  not  attributable  to  the  work  in  question.  The 
time  devoted  to  actual  scraping  during  the  62  days  averaged 
7  hr.  "per  day. 

Close  record  was  kept  of  the  nuint«r  of  loads  hauled,  and.  at 
intervals,  the  loads  were  measured.  It  is  believed  that  1^  cu.  yd. 
is  very  nearly  a  correct  average  load.  The  total  number. of  yards 
moved,  based  on  the  number  of  trips  hauled,  was  15,300.  The 
regular  crew  consisted  of  a  winchman  and  two  helpers.  Had  this 
work  been  done  in  conjunction  with  some  other,  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  to  retain  both  helpers  continuously  on  the  job, 
since  but  one^  ia  needed  during  the  time  that  the  scraping  is  in 
progress.  Hia  work  ia  to  watch  at  close  range  and  direct,  by 
signal,  the  loading  of  the  scraper.  The  second  helper  is  required 
principally  in  moving  blocks  and  lines  from  one  deadmiM  to 
another. 

A  little  study  of  the  job  prior  to  starting  the  work  of  scraping 
materially  lessened  the  lost  time,  since  nearly  all  of  the  deadmen 
were  set  before  the  tilling  waa  begun.  Thus  it  was  only  neces- 
sary  to  stop  the  work  Cor  such  length  of  time  as  was  required 
actually  to  move  the  lines  from  one  block  anchorage  to  another. 
During  the  execution  of  the  work  the  winch  itself  was  moved 
twice,  that  is,  it  occupied  three  positions  including  the  one  in 
which  work  was  started.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  the  hauling  line  was  run  through  one  block  only,  while  the 
back  line  ran  through  three  most  of  the  time.  The  coata  of  the 
job  were  as  follows ; 

1  wlnchmsn    I       6.00 

2  helpecn.  at  |2.50   B.OO 

1  horu  (for  moTine  linea,  etc.)   1-00 

133.33  kw.  hr..  at  2%  ct 3.00 

Totol  per  dBy   f     14.00 

TdUI  Coet: 

72  dmj.,   >t  114   |l.«W;Sanl,- 

Bepain  (mstwUls  onlf.  labor  bclna  ineluded  tibovg)  V  'WJn^<i^ 
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l-hone  Itum.   man  and  scrapar,   Ksnrtuing  itraet 

Sadf,  1  day   lO.OO 

Heccmd  band.  lU-ln.  hBalinc  liae  MM 

«M  It.  second  hand,  H-ln.  Iwck  line mm 

DeprecioHon   at   W^    IW.K 

Total  eoat  lor  tlia  job  11.257.00 

Prom  the  foregoing  figuree  it  vrill  be  Be«n  that  the  uoit  cost 
for  the  job  waa  8.2  ft.  per  cu.  yd. 

In  the  above  statement  of  costs  there  are  one  or  two  items 
that  involve  a  Blightly  heavier  charge  against  the  job  than  is 
strictly  just.  The  depreciation  charge  is  probably  a  little  high, 
since,  aside  from  the  scraper  itself,  there  is  not  a  particularly 
heavy  wear  and  tear  on  the  equipment.  The  full  cost  of  the 
ropes  is  included,  although  the  same  ropes  would  probably  have 
served  for  the  handling  of  an  additional  2,000  or  3,000  cu.  yd.  of 
material.  The  second-hand  ropes  were  secured  from  mines  where 
they  had  been  discarded  as  hoisting  ropes  in  compliance  with 
state  mining  laws  which  limit  the  Eservice  of  such  ropes  to  a  com- 
paratively short  time  owing  to  the  extent  to  which  human  life 
is  dependent  upon  its  reliability.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
the  following  figures  were  derived; 

Averagft  length  of  haul.  (t.  175 

Averaso  daps  duty.  cu.  yd !47 

Average  hourly  duly,  cu.  yd 35.2 

Largest  day'i  duly.  cu.  yd 4% 

A  50-hp.  constant  speed  motor  was  belted  to  the  first  of  two 
pinion  shafts,  and  was  kept  running  continuously  while  scraping 
was  in  progress,  thus  reducing  the  time  of  reversing  the  travel  to 
a  minimum.  In  the  preparation  for  the  job  a  temporary  power 
line  of  4,000  or  .5,000  volts  was  run  to  the  edge  of  the  work, 
where  the  transformers  were  set  on  the  ground.  From  the 
secondary  side  of  the  transformers  a  440. volt  current  was  carried 
to  the  motor  by  means  of  an  armored  three -conductor  cable. 
This  cable  was  a  piece  of  discarded  gold  dredge  equipment.  By 
this  arrangement,  it  was  possible  to  move  the  winch  with  its 
own  power  from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another,  and  still  leave 
the  transformers  undisturbed.  At  first  thought,  the  charge  for 
electric  power  —  2J4  et.  per  kw.  hr. —  seems  high,  but  in  view 
of  the  erection  of  the  temporary  pole  line  by  the  power  company 
and  delivering  the  current  to  the  transformers  at  whatever  point 
on  the  work  the  contractors  selected,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
reasonable  charge. 

The  speeds  of  both  hauling  and  back  lines  were  approximately 
130  (t.  per  min.  This  proved  a  very  satisfactory  speed  for  the 
hauling   line,   though   In  other   material   a  rate  of   ISO  ft.   could 
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inidoubt^dlj  be  used  to  excellent  tKlvantage.  For  tlie  back  line 
tlie  ti|)eed  of  130  ft.  watt  slow,  anil  should  have  been  inereased  to 
not  Ubs  tliBii  150  ft.  per  mill.,  wliile  it  is  quite  possible  that  175 
fl,  would  have  given  good  reBults. 

Tlie  scraper,  12  ft.  long  over  all,  was  built  of  good,  sound,  2-in. 
planks,  secured  to  steel  end  plates,  and  the  whole  thoroughl,v 
utrapped  with  ^xS-in.  bar  steel.  A  bail  iron  was  attached  to 
each  end  plate,  and  carried  on  around  the  back  as  a  reinforce- 
ment. At  the  outset  some  experimenting  was  required  before  the 
bail  irons  were  set  at  the  angle  that  gave  the  best  results  in 
filling  the  scraper.     During  the  progress  of  tbe  work,  the  angle 


Fig.  8.    Wooden  Scraper  tor  Leveling  Qround. 

was  changed  once  or  twice  owing  to  varying  conditions  of  ground 
and  material.  The  back  line  was  attached  b;  means  of  short 
bail  irons  projecting  to  the  rear  of  the  scraper.  Here  again  some 
experimenting  was  necesKary  before  the  irons  were  set  at  the 
angle  that  would  unload  the  scraper  to  the  best  advantage.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  work  it  was  only  necessary  to  reverse 
the  rope  travel  with  a  light  jerk  to  discharge  the  toad,  as  the 
rear  bail  irons  were  so  set  that  the  scraper  was  tipped  fairly 
well  forward  so  that  it  was  easily  withdrawn  from  under  the 
load.  On  some  of  tbe  work,  however,  there  was  so  much  wet 
and  very  sticky  clay  that  quite  a  hard  jerk  was  necessary  to 
clear  the  scraper  of  its  load.  In  this  the  operator  soon  became 
so  skilled  that  very  little  time  was  lost  on  this  account- 
Canal  Work  with  a  Power  Scraper,  This  device  was  designed 
by  James  It.  Hall,  for  work  on  the  Swanee  Canal,  Ga.,  and   is 
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described  in  Engineering  Netci,  Feb.  20,  1886.  It  consisted  of 
two  guyed  mttatB,  supporting  a  l!i-in.  carrier  cable  of  200  ft 
span,  on  wliich  a  2-wheeled  carriage  traveled.  Power  was  aup- 
ptied  by  a  double  .cylinder,  three-drum  hoisting  engine,  H« 
gcraper  is  a  rectangular  bucket  with  the  lips  fitted  with  cutting 
edges.  The  haul  or  load  rope  led  direetly  from  the  bucicet-bail 
throngh  a  shenve  at  the  top  of  the  head  mast  to  a  drum  on  the 
engine.  The  boiBting  rope  led  from  the  bail  of  the  buoket  through 
a  sheave  on  the  cablewa;  carriage  to  a  second  drum.  This  rope 
was  alao  used  to  pull  the  carriage  and  bucket,  back  from  the 
spoil  bank.  A  third  rope,  the  out-haul  or  puU.back  rope,  led 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  through  a  sheave  on  the  cable 
carriage,  thence  through  a  sheave  on  the  tall  mast,  and  back  to 
the  engine. 

The  crew  required  consisted  of  an  engineman,  a  Dreman,  a 
helper,  and  one  signal  and  general  utility  man,  besides  two  men 
who  prepared  anchorages,  set  masts,  etc.  The  daily  operating 
cost,  including  fuel  and  oil,  was  S12.  The  outpnt  was  260  to  300 
cu.  yd.  per  hr.  day.  The  total  unit  operating  cost  was  about 
8  ct.  Shifting  required  1  to  1%  hr.,  and  out  of  U  hr.,  3  were 
consumed  in  moving,  oiling,  repairing,  etc. 

Loading  WheeUorapers  with  an  Engine.  In  Engineering  Jiews, 
June  23.  1904,  G.  H.  Dunlop  described  the  method  used  in  exca- 
vating a  canal  in  Australia.  The  cutting  was  in  clay,  and  was 
40  ft.  wide,  i2  ft.  deep,  with  side  slopes  of  1  to  I.  The  material 
was  excavated  by  wheelecrapere,  boldiug  10  cu.  ft.,  drawn  by 
two  horses.  Instead  of  using  a  snatch  team,  an  engine  was 
placed  OD  the  bank  and,  by  means  of  a  %-in.  cable,  assisted,  in 
loading.  This  rope  was  attached  and  detached  from  ibe  sorapor 
poles  by  a  laborer.  A  pony  ridden  by  a  boy  dragged  the  rope 
from  place  to  place  as  required. 

On  another  piece  of  work  where  the  cut  was  shallow  and  the 
bottom  width  was  117  ft.,  the  engine  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cut.  The  depth  of  cutting  was  regulated  by  a  gage  wheel 
under  the  rear  end  of  the  pole.  In  deep  puts  of  the  cut  the 
pole..was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  third  wheel.  The  scraper 
was  loaded  by  the  engine,  and  then  hauled  out  of  the  cut  by  a 
long,  rope  attached  to  horses  traveling  on  the  bank. 

Power  Bcraper  Work  In  Oiegati.  C.  G.  Newton,  in  Kngineer- 
ing  Seuii,  Oct.  20,  1004,  gives  the  following:  A  power  scraper 
was  used  to  excavate  gravel  under  several  feet  of  water  in  the 
bed  of  the  Grande  Ronde  River,  Oregon.  It  dragged  the  ma- 
terial 200  ft.  up  an  apron  and  dumped  it  on  cars.  A  30-yd.  car 
waa  loaded  in  10  min.,  and  another  cai  moved  up  to  its.plaiw  in 
18  mia.    The  cost  was  7  to  8  ct,  per  cu.  yd. 
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At  Portland,  Oregon,  hard,  stiff,  blue  clay,  and  a  coTcriug  of 
1  ft.  of  silt  waB  exravated  from  QuUd'e  Lake.  The  material  was 
hauled  from  400  to  700  ft.  and  dumped  over  a  bulkhead  4.6  ft 
hi^h  at  the  rate  of  000  to  800  eu,  ;d.  per  day.  Th«  cost  wu 
14  ct,  per  cu.  yd. 

The  cost  of  'moving  dirt,  sand  or  gravel  under  average  condi- 
tions with  a'400-ft.  haul,  for  street  grading  work,  was  as  fol- 
lows per  10-hr.  day: 

Donliey   engine   (2,aE0 

4U  yd.  Hammond  scraper  500 

Lines     : 600 

Blmlu     ISO 

MiMBllBneoue    SOO 

Total  plant    RTOO 

Interest,  8%  on  |S,T0O^-3T0  day*  t  0^ 

Depreciation    9.3) 

1  enginenian    S.OO 

1  foreman     3.S0 


Oil  Boppliea  ..'."'.'.'. .'.'.V.'.'.'.V.'.'.''.'.'.V.'.'.'.\'...y.\ .'^ IJM 

Repairs  U,  lines,  ale i.BO 

Total  per  day,  MS  en.  yd.  at  T.15  ct tSOM 

Power  Bcraper  Work  In  Alaska.  £n(ftn«eri«{f  and  Contracting, 
Feb.  20,  1908,  gives  the  following:  In  the  Klondike,  ateam 
scrapers  are  often  used  in  handling  tailings  from  the  creeic-min- 
ing  operations.  The  ordinary  power  scraper  outfit  ueed  in  opera- 
tions on  tailings  consistti  of  a  scraper  of  from  14  ^*>  H  '^"-  J^- 
capacity,  operated  by  a  double  drum,  2-cylinder  hoist,  of  25  to 
30  hp.  This  outUt  handles  on  an  average  250  cu,  yd.  of  loose 
material  in  24  hr.  at  an  average  cost  of  40  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  In 
explanation  of  this  high  cost  it  may  be  stated  that  the  wages  of 
laborers  are  about  S5  per  day  with  board,  or  $8  without  board; 
that  bitiiminoaa  coal  at  Nome  costs  $17  per  short  ton,  and  that 
spruce  wood  for  fuel  coBts  about  812  per  cord. 

The  scrapers  drag  the  material  from  the  pit  to  the  dump,  a 
horizontal  diatance  of  from  100  to  300  ft.,  and  a  vertical  distance 
of  20  to  50  ft.  The  gang  employed  usually  consists  of  three 
to  four  men  —  a  fireman,  a  hoistman  and  either  one  or  two  mea 
to  fill,  guide  and  dump  the  scraper.  The  form  and  rigging  up 
of  the  scrapers  and  the  system  of  sheaves  and  drawback  usually 
employed  are  shown  in  Fig.  0.  Toothed  scrapers  are  not  tdways 
used,  but  are  preferred. 

Ad  adaptation  of  one  of  these  plants  was  uaed  in  stripping 
loam  in  excavating  for  a  reservoir  at  Portland,  Ore.  In  this  case 
a  bottomless  scraper   was   used.     The  scraper  had  a  theoretical 
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capacity  of  6  cu.  yA.,  but  actually  handled  about  3  yd.  In  the 
work  in  seven  10-hr.  daya,  stripping  to  4  tt.  in  depth,  400  eu.  yd. 
per  shift  were  handled  by  the  outfit.  Furrows  300  ft.  long 
were  made  by  the  scraper.  A  60-hp.  boiler  was  used  but  only 
one  cord  of  wood,  at  $2,  was  burned  per  day.  A  double  dnim 
hoist,  provided  with  10xl2-iii.  cylinders  and  geared  6  to  1,  w»b 


Fig.  fl.     Arrangement  in  Power  Scraper  Work. 

uaed.  The  gang  consisted  of  a  winchman,  a  fireman,  and  two 
scraper  men,  at  $2.50  per  day.  Under  these  con ei derations  the 
operationh  were  said  to  cost  about  5  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Loading  Scrapers  by  Power,  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Sept.  18,  1012,  gives  the  following:  In  excavating  for  a  small 
artificial  lal<e  for  the  site  of  a  residence  at  Libertyville.  111.,  the 
contractors  used  four-wheel  Maney  scrapera  and  loaded  them  by 
power  from  a  stationary  engine. 
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ThE!  lake  ie  about  400  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  material  exca- 
vated consisti  of  a  ver;  bard  brick  clay.  At  the  start  snatch 
teams  were  employed  to  aid  in  loading  the  scrapers,  but  they 
were  replaced  by  a  10-hp.  doulile-drum  eagijie.  The  engioe  ia 
located  on.  the  bank  of  the  lake  pit  (Fig.  10)  and  a  ^-in.  steel 
cable  ia  run  from  each  drum  to  a  dou))le  ebeave  block  about  50 
ft.  from  the  engine  and  through  this  block  to  any  point  in  the 
pit.  A  small  hook  on  the  end  of  the  cable  is  attached  to  the 
tongue  of  the  scraper  and  pulla  it  along  over  the  plowed  ground 
until  it  takes  its  load.  Another  team  and  scraper  then  follows 
and  is  loaded  in  the  same  way.  This  continues  until  the  end 
of  the  pit  ie  reached.  The  cable  is  then  pulled  back  to  the  far 
end  of  the  pit  by  the  last  scraper  toadedi  while  the  scraper  is  on 
its  way  to  the  dump.  The  two  cables  are  operated  by  one  man 
at  the  engine,  and  sometimes  both  cables  are  used  at  one  time. 

The  scraper  consists  of  a  scoop  of  29  cu.  ft.  capacity,  suspended 
on  a  four-wheel  steel  wagon  frame. 

A  record  of  the  work  done  during  the  month  of  July,  1912,  ia 
given  below.  The  length  of  the  haul  varied  from  200  ft.  to  as 
much  as  1,200  ft.,  the  average  being  400  or  600  ft. 

With  210  hr.  of  foreinan  time,  788  hr.  common  labor,  and 
1,794  hr.   of  team  and  driver,   the  output  was  S,666  loads. 

Theee  data  give  the  following  units  c^  output; 

S.S36  loads  at  29  «n.  ft.  eqnil,  cu.  ji E,J8e 

AreTBge  cu.  yd.  per  tcBin  hr 9 

ATeraee  on.  yd.  par  acrsper  hr 3M 

Average  en.  yd.  per  scraper  per  day  35.J 

ATerage  cu.  yd.  per  day  SX£ 

It  will  be  noted  that  two  teams  are  required  for  plowing  on  this 
work,  and  as  many  as  four  teams  were  used  in  very  Iiard 
places.  In  the  figures,  however,  the  number  of  scrapers  at 
work  may  be  considered  ai  two  less  than  the  number  of  teams. 

Figuring  the  foreman  at  $3  per  day,  the  laborers  at  $2.25,  the 
driver  and  team  at  $S,  the  cost  of  the  work  may  be  estimated 
aa  follows: 

Horeman    t  3.00 

1  dumpioaii    IX 


Tots]  labor  per  day  K7.fiD 

Coal  of  labor  for  255  ca.  yd.  (output  of  T  acrapera) 

per  CQ.  yd |0.m 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  material  is  hauled  about 
SOO  ft.  on  the  average  and  that  it  was  v«ry  hard  to  dig.    Wiieii 
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the  top  aOil  waa  removed,  the  contractor  estimated  that  llie 
cost  WHS  only  about  10  ct.  In  the  top  soil  work  the  digging  was 
very  easy  and  the  haul  was  ihort. 


Boaemeilt  EztutTfttlon  b7  Power  Soraper.     Engineering  Record 
Aug.  8,  1B14,  givBH  the  following!     Exoavaling  the  basement  tor 
'   office  building   of   the   Occidental   Realty   Company,    in 


tbe  business  center  of  Indianapolis,  was  carried  out  by  saing  a 
power  scraper  which  handled  I2,r00  eu.  yd.  of  gravel  in  18  days 
from  an  area  ot  70x200  ft.     As  installed  the  equipment  consisted 
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of  a  Sauemjan  %-yi.  scraper  with  pull  and  tail  rop«e,  a  thrM- 
drum,  75-hp.  Tliomas  electric  hoist,  receiving  hopper,  two  Link- 
Belt  bucket  elevators  and  two  loading  bins  located  as  shown  in 
the   drawing.  • 

Afl  operated  in  this  excavation  a  head-and<tail  block  served  as 
a  guide  for  the  tail  cable  leading  from  the  rear  drum  of  the 
hoist  to  the  rear  of  the  excavator.  The  pull  cable  led  from  the 
front  drum  through  a  head  guide  block  to  the  front  of  the 
bucket. 

Forty-two  teams  were  employed  to  haul  the  material  awaj. 
Labor  and  other  expenses  amounted  appro-iimately  to  (20  per 
day,  the  output  being  nearly  700  cu.  yd,  per  day. 

9rB{>llne  Scrapers  on  Chicago  Canal.  Ou  the  Calumet-Sag 
channel  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  several  drag-line  machines 
were  employed.  On  Sec.  2,  in  glacial  drift  during  1012,  a  Bucy- 
ruB  dragline  machine,  equipped  with  an  86-ft.  boom  and  with 
2.5-yd.  Page  and  Bucyrus  buckets,  averaged  about  50,000  cu.  yd. 
per  month,  working  one  shift  of  );0  hr.  The  average  force  em- 
ployed was  10  men.  On  Sec.  4,  a  Marion  self-propelling  drag- 
line excavator,  with  a  lOO-ft.  boom,  and  a  3.5-yd.  bucket  for 
glacial  drift  and  a  6-yd.  bucket  for  peat  anJ  light  material, 
excavated  an  average  of  60,000  cu.  yd.  per  month,  working  two 
10-hr.  shifts  daily.  The  average  force  employed  was  12  men 
per  shift. 

Armstrong  Dragline  in  Hontana.  Engineering  and  Contract- 
ing, Sept.  2,  11108.  gives  the  following:  This  machine  consists 
of  an  upper  platform  rotated  upon  a.  lower  frame.  The  frame 
is  supported  on  skids  and  travels  over  rollers.  A  long  boom  and 
the  power  plant  are  carried  on  the  upper  platft^m.  The  soraper 
bucket  of  I..^  cu.  yd.  capacity  is  pulled  toward  the  machine.  The 
machine  travels  under  its  own  power  away  from  the  cut.  These 
machines  are  made  of  wood  or  of  steel.  The  machinery  and  iron 
work  of  the  frame  cost  $4,600,  and  the  lumber  and  erection  labor 
about  $1,000  more;   a  steel  machine  complete  costs  about  $9,000. 

The  working  weight  is  45  to  50  tons,  and  the  maximum  capa- 
city varies  from  50  to  100  cu.  yd.  per  hr. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  machine  of  this  type,  with  a  4S  by  96-in. 
vertical  boiler,  an  8  by  12-in.  hoisting  engine,  and  a  5  by  B-in. 
swinging  engine  during  October,  1908,  on  the  Huntley  Reclama- 
tion Project,  Montana,  is  given  in  Table  1.  A  2.5-cu.  yd.  bucket 
was  generally  used.  The  cut  was  10  to  19.5  ft.  deep,  12  to  15  ft. 
consisting  of  well  compacted  sandy  soil,  and  the  remainder  of 
coarse  gravel  and  sand  saturated  with  wat«r.  The  work  during 
the  month  was  difficult,  the  machine  handling  about  70%  of 
its  normal  oatput.     Two  8-hr.   shifts  were  worked. 
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S5   ........ 

}  tl«>  ■.- 

ir  hauling  supplieg 


,  lll.S!  IS.gJ  2!.«7         1«.« 

2  groundmen    (8    »!«>   ISl.ST  23.S4  2S.S7         181.S» 

Team  and  driver  hauHns  suuplieg  @  t4  43.sa  2,60  U.OO 

LabwerB    I'd    K    Zl.TG  1.25  23.00    ' 

.  ff4S.T6  tlW-fiS  tllT.fi7       $870.11 


r  cost  per  cu.  yd.  , 
Suppliea: 

)  tODS  roal  si  |2.26   fl^.OO 

)  gal.  kerOBBile  at  22  ct 2.20 

BA.  gaeotiac  at  2S  ct S.X 
,  grea«e  at  S  ct 0,W 

lib.  graphite 


!S  gal. 


sra* 


Total  at  l.ftl  ct.  per  tu.  yd.  for  supplies  |1«.1S 

Total  coel  per  eu,  yd »-« 

Walking:  Tractloa  for  a  Dr^llne  EzcaTatot.    John  W.  Page, 

in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  19,  1911,  gives  the  follow- 
ing: The  excavator  (Fig.  12)  is  mounted  upon  a  turntable, 
which  in  turn  is  mounted  on  a  platform  consisting  of  l-t)eams. 
This  platform  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  turntable  platform 
is  wide,  Tlie  turntable  platform  is  arranged  to  roll  upon  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  whole  is  supported  on  two  "  boats " 
or  wooden  skidH.  In  moving,  the  machine  is  run  to  one  end  of 
the  beam  platform,  thus  removing  the  weight  of  the  machine 
from  the  "  boat "  at  the  opposite  end.  This  "  boat "  is  then 
slipped  ahead  by  means  of  cables  operated  by  the  main  engine. 
Then  the  machine  is  run  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam  plat- 
form and  the  opposit*  "  boat "  is  slipped  forward.  The  opera- 
tion  gives  the  machine  a  zigzag  walking  motion,  advancing  it 
about  7i^  ft.  each  time. 

A  Caterpillar  Traction  Dragline  EzcaTator.  A  machine  made 
by  the  Stockton  Iron  Worlcs,  Stockton,  Cal.,  is  described  in  En- 
gineering  Record.  Dec,  12,  1014,  by  W.  W.  Patch.  It  is  equipped 
with  both  a  clam-shell  and  a  dragline  bucket,  and  weighs  with 
either  bucket  aliout  20  tons.  Its  power  is  derived  from  a  20-hp. 
heavy -djity  upriglit  gasolene  engine,  operated  with  distillate. 
When  traveling  alon^  the  road  in  high  gear  the  machine  makes 
about  %  mi.  per  hr.  Under  these  conditions  the  jack  arms  are 
removed  and  are  carried  upon  the  deck,  thus  giving  a 
iHdtb  of   15  ft.  6  in.     At  the  intersections  of  eO-ft.  roads  t 
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readily 


the  distance  between   the  two 
I  a       h  ghw  J     t    nger  bridges 


Fig.  12.    Walking  Attachment  for  Dragline  Excavator. 

When  operating  under  the  moat  favorablB  conditions  this  ma- 
chine, with  a  crew  of  four  men,  haa  excavated  400  cu.  yd.  in  a 
day  of  8  hr.  While  fur  a  period  of  seven  months  (Apr.  to  Oct., 
1013)  the  average  performance  has  been  at  the  rate  of  40  cu.  yd. 
per  hr.,  even  when  time  lost  on  account  of  repairs  and  moving 
from  place  to  place  is  included.  This  work  was  in  southern 
Oregon.     If  blasting  is  required,  or  if  the  ground  is  so  soft  a» 


;dbv  Google 
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to  require  planking  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  then  the 
crew  \e  increased  to  a  tuta)  of  six  men.  A  detailed  statement  of 
the  cost  of  operating  the  machine  for  a  continuous  period  of 
seven  months  during  this  second  season  is  given  helow.  This 
statement  contains  a  liberal  allowance  of  $1,194  for  depreciation 
of  the  plant.    The  total  cost  was  $9,655  for  58,000  cu.  yd. 
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The  work  comprised  deepening  an  old  ditch  which  carried 
drainage  water  constantly.  The  old  section  was  about  2  ft. 
deep,  4  ft.  wide,  and  had  1.5  to  1  side  slopes.  The  new  section 
was  5  ft.  deep,  S  ft,  wide  at  the  bottom  and  had  1.5  to  1  side 
slopes.  The  ditch  was  about  4  miles  long,  and  for  approximatelj 
one-half  of  its  length  the  bottom  2  ft.  was  in  indurated  materials 
-which  required  blasting  before  it  could  be  excavated. 

The  crew  comprised  from  4  to  6  men  and  2  horses  at  the 
following  wages;  Machine  operator,  $130  per  month;  gas-engine 
man,  $S0  per  month;  powder-man,  $3  per  day;  2  laborers,  each 
$2.48  per  dajj  2  horses,  each  $1.25  per  day.  A  day's  work  com- 
prised 8  hr.  on  the  job. 

Tacabs  Qnided-Llue  ExoBTator.  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
drag-line  bucket  excavator,  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in 
guiding  the  bucket  when  stitf  material  is  encountered.  This  diffi- 
culty is  especially  noticeable  when  the  bucket,  in  cutting  the 
sloping  banks  of  an  open  ditch,  passes  from  stilT  to  loose  ma- 
terial. Recently  an  excavator  has  been  put  upon  the  market 
designed  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  This  new  machine  is  the 
Jacobs  Guided-Drag-Line-Rueket-Excavator,  manufactured  by  the 
Jacobs  Engineering  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  Hi. 

This  excavator  consists  of  a  steel-framed  platform  made  up  of 
standard  structural  steel  shapes,  which  are  joined  with  fitting 
bolts.  This  upper  platform  revolves  on  a  circular  track,  which 
rests  on  a  lower  steel-framed  platform.  The  machinery  consists 
of  a  three-drum  hoist  with  steel  gearing  and  the  whole  mounted 
on  a  heavy  east-iron  base,  which  is  bolted  to  the  upper  platform. 
The   machine    swinging   drums    are    operated    by    a    doiihle-cone 
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friction  and  are  connected  to  the  drum  shaft  of  the  hoisting  en- 
gine b;  a  sprocket  and  bushed  chain. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  toacluDe  is  the  guide  Ikmiid,  whit^ 
consists  of  a  Ht«el  girder  sliaped  like  a  figure  J,  with  the  hook 
end  hanging;  vertically  from  a  straight  boom.  Both  booms  are 
pivoted  at  the  front  end  of  the  upper  platform.  The  bucket, 
which  is  a  rectangular  Bt«el  box,  open  at.  the  end  .toward  the 
machine,  is  attached  to  a  trolley  which  traveU  on  the  guide 
uoom,  having  two  double-flanged  wheels  riding  on  the  upper  flange 
and  a  third  wheel  bearing  against  the  lower  flange  to  keep  the 
bucket  from  kicking  upward.  In  making  the  cut,  the  bucket  is 
hauled  inward  by  a  cable  leading  directly  from  the  trolley  to  the 
engine.  For  dumping,  it  is  hauled  outward  by  the  back-haul 
cable,  which  leads  from  the  trolley  to  the  head  of  the  main 
boom  and  back  tu  the  enetne.  The  bucket  is  dumped  hy  con- 
tinuing its  travel  to  the  vertical  end  of  the  guide  boom,  the 
boom  being  first  swung  around  to  the  position  at  which  the  load 
is  to  be  deposited. 

Hie  machine  is  self-propelling  and  travels  on  a  track,  which  is 
made  in  sections  and  is  moved  by  the  machine  itself. 

This  machine  has  been  used  for  the  construction  of  open  ditches, 
tile  ditches  and  back  filling  same,  levees,  roads  and  highways, 
etc. 

This  excavator  is  built  in  various  sizes,  from  one  liaving  a 
^-yd.  bucket  and  25-ft.  boom  to  one  with  a  1^-yd.  bucket  and  a 
40-It.  boom.  The  cost  of  the  machines  varies  from  93,500  to 
.  $fl,OO0,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  boom  and  the  capacity  of 
the  bucket. 

At  Dixon,  Illinois,  one  of  these  machines  constructed  an  open 
drainage  ditch,  having  a  22-ft.  bottom,  a  depth  varying  from  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  and  I^  to  I  side  slopes.  The  machine  used  had  a  40-ft. 
lMM>m,  a  ll^.yd.  bucket  and  was  operated  by  a  T-ln.  x  lO-in.  double 
cylinder,  3-drum  hoisting  engine,  with  swinging. drums  sprocket 
driven  from  the  front  drum  of  the  hoisting  engine.  The  weight 
of  the  machine  was  about  23  tons,  which  included  one  ton  of  coal 
and  300  gal.  of  water.  The  average  excavation  for  a  10-hr. 
day  was  600  eu.  yd.  at  the  following  cost: 

Oper»tor    .' J  (.00 

Ffreman     2.B0 


W«ter     1.00 

II5.E0 
Interest,  depreelation  and  lepain  iOM    . 

Total  per  d«y  |!5.B» 
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For  aoo  cu.  yd.  thia  makes  a  coat  of  4.25  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  material  excavated  was  4-ft.  of  gumbo  and  the  aubatratnm 
yellow  clay.  The  yardage  averaged  150  cu.  yd.  per  station  of 
100  ft. 

The  labor  employed  conaleted  of  an  operator  at  $125  per  month, 
a  fireman  at  $2  per  day,  two  traclctnen  at  $1.73  per  day,  and  ft 
cook  at  $40.  per  month.  The  men  were  furnished  with  free  board 
and  lodging.  Following  U  a  tabulated  list  of  expenses  for  10.fi 
days. 

Labor    «n.B 

Coal     

Coal.haaliDB  

Camp  suppllea  

TraTelint  and  liifrjr  

MbcelUneoug    

ToUl.  10.5  dayi  nt  K2.S)  1Z3iM 

Coat  was  hauled  S  miles  from  a  railroad  siding  at  a  cost  of 
8  ct.  per  hundr^-weight  and  part  of  the  time  at  a  cost  of  $5 
per  load.  The  item  of  "  camp  supplies "  does  not  Include  some 
aupplieB  used,  which  were  on  hand  and  not  purchased  during  ibe 
month.  "Traveling  and  livery"  include  a  apecial  trip  to  inspect 
work  and  attend  commiasionera'  meeting.  The  output  averaged 
220  cu.  yd.  per  day  at  a  coat  of  10  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  foregoing  data  are  from  "  Excavating  Machinery "  by 
A.  B.  McDaniel. 

A  Locomotive  Crane  TTsed  ai  a  Dragline  Excavator.  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  May  10,  1011,  gives  data  on  the  use  of  a 
locomotive  crane  on  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  This 
crane  was  bought  to  use  for  concreting,  and  while  waiting  for 
concreting  to  l)egin  was  rigged  as  a  dragline  eneavator.  It  dug 
a  channel  60  ft.  wide  on  top,  and  20  wide  on  the  bottom,  with  an 
average  depth  of  cut  of  9  to  lO.S  ft.  and  a  length  of  2,600  ft. 

The  crane  began  on  April  14  and,  in  the  12  working  days  ol  tke 
month,  excavated  about  8,000  cu.  yd.,  according  to  the  state 
engineers'  estimate.  There  were  two  crews  empl<qred,  each  work- 
ing 8  hr.,  and  comprised  as  follows: 

I  euciiieDiBD  at  tlOO  per  tooatfa. 

1  BremaD  at  150  per  mo  nib, 
4  Uborwi  St  H.»  per  d»y. 

The  average  cost  of  moving  dirt  has  been  about  B^  ct.  per 
cu,  yd. 

The  crane  is  a  standard  Brownhoist  crane  with  60  ft,  of  boom 
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built  to  handle  3  toDS  at  a  *»  ft.  fadiuB,  with  12,000  lb.  of  balUst 
in  the  buck  frame. 

Die^liiS  Orarel  with  a  Weeks'  Bnoket.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Feb.  S,  1913,  gives  the  following.  (See  also  Apr. 
2%,  1911.)  Gravel  for  building  purpoees  for  the  cit;  of  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  is  obtained  in  part  from  submerged  deposits,  one 
of  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Indian  Rifer  at  the  head  of  the 
North  Arm  of  Burrard  Inlet.  To  obtain  the  gravel  from  this 
place  over  which  the  tidal  raoge  is  about  \2  ft.,  a  Weeks  pstented 
bucket  has  been  used  in  various  ways  since  the  spring  of  1910. 


First  I'lant.  The  first  method  of  operating  the  bucket  was  from 
B  skid  A-frame  mounting  a  swinging  boom,  ou  a  scow.  The 
bucket  with  its  load  is  lifted  and  swung  over  the  scow  to  tw 
emptied  and  returned  to  its  loading  place  by  means  of  a  %-!&■ 
back-haul  line  passing  from  the  hoisting  engine  over  a  sheave  sup- 
ported by  a  float  s'jltably  anchored.  The  bucket  has  a  capacity 
of  24  cu.  ft.,  and  35  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  per  hr.  is  loaded  when  the 
distance  the  bucket  transports  its  load  is  Bot  over  200  ft. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  tendency  with  this  shovel  wher- 
ever installed  has  been  to  make  it  a  transporter  of  material  as 
well  as  an  excavator,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  reduced  capa- 
city and  increased  wear. 

The  operating  crew  consists  of  a  foreman,  engine  runner,  fire- 
man and  laborer,  tlie  principal  duty  of  tbe  latter  being  to  spring 
the  latch  on  the  bucket  which  causes  it  to  dump  its  load. 

An  sy^  K  lO-in.  double  drum  hoisting  engine  burning   1^  tons 
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of  coal  per  10-hr.  day,  when  working  steadily,  giippliee  the  power. 
Through  the  top  of  the  A-frame,  a  heavy  link  passes,  at  the  rear 
end  of  which  the  backstays  are  faHtened,  and  -from  the  front  end 
the  boom  bangs  by  means  of  a  special  shackle,  the  pin  of  which 
is  enclosed  by  a  couple  of  wearing  aleeves.  These  sleexes  are 
made  of  pipe  and  take  the  wear  due  to  tlie  swing  of  the  homo. 
If  kept  well  greased  this  wear  is  very  small.  At  the  point  of 
the  boom  ia  a  three-armed  forging,  the  arms  of  which  are  set  at 
equal  aAgles.  To  the  top  arm  is  fastened  the  boom  line  of 
fixed  length,  and  to  one  of  the  lower  arms  is  bung  a  sheave  for 
the  ^-in.  main  line  to  the  bucket.  At  the  base  of  the  boom  is 
bolted  a  heavy  bent  plate,  the  long  end  of  which  fastens  to  the 
boom.  The  short  end  pivots  between  two  angles  riveted  to  a 
heavy  plate  which  is  hotted  to  the  bottom  of  the  A-frame.  When 
the  load  comes  upon  the  end  of  the  boom,  its  tendency,  by  reason 
of  the  eccentrically  suspended  load,  is  to  swing  toward  the  side 
on  which  the  main  line  sheave  ia  hung,  and  this  tendency  is  in- 
creased  as  the  scow  tips.  A  fair  leader  for  the  main  line,  hung 
in  the  A-frame,  prevents  this  tendency  from  being  excessive. 
With  this  arrangement  of  boom  and  tackle,  no  swinging  gear  is 
neceasary.  The  sweep  of  the  loaded  tiucket  ovfer  the  scow  is  regu- 
lated to  a  nicety  by  the  engine  runner  paying  out  the  back  haul. 
The  daily  cost  of  operating  is  as  follows: 

Itoremsn     t  4.TE 


;,'j:,™ 


Second  Flani.  Later  a  larger,  but  in  every  way  similar,  dredge 
was  installed,  and  the  original  rig  mounted  for  a  time  on  pile 
bents  instead  of  a  scow.  The  object  of  this  change  was  to 
facilitate  washing  and  storing  the  gravel,  which  was  done  with  a 
special  type  of  WBfbcr,  and  the  washed  gravel  elevated  into 
bunkers.  Owing  to  a  desire  to  reclaim  all  the  gravel  possible 
from  the  fixed  location  of  the  dredge,  the  distance  which  the 
bucket  hauled  its  load  was  made  nearly  300  ft.,  which  was  too 
great  to  attain  a  large  output.  The  depth  of  the  pit  to  which 
dredging  was  carried  was  about  60  ft.  below  low  tide.  From 
225  to  340  trips  of  the  1%-cu.  yd.  bucket  was  alt  that  could  be 
averaged  in  10  hr.  Constderabte  time  was  loet,  due  to  clogging 
of  the  washer  by  over-feeding.  About  40  cu.  yd.  could  be  dredged  ■ 
per  hr.,  washer  permitting.  The  same  crew  was  used  as  on  the  ' 
floating  dredge,  but  the  daily  consumption  of  coal  was  greater  by 
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half  a  ton.     The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was  0  ft.,  including  a,U-e 

Improved  Plant.  Wiabing  to  reduce  the  lencrth  of  hniil.  with 
its  attendant  wear  and  diminished  output,  a  new  method  of  oper- 
ating has  been  deviled,  eo  that  now  the  bucket  digs  unuer  ihe 
scow  (Fig.  14)  upon  which  the  washer  also  is  mounted.  An  in- 
clined trolley  track  projects  beyond  the  front  of  tlie  scow  upon 
which  runs  a  trolley  car  carrying  a  large  sheave  over  which  passes 
the  main-haul  lines.    The  trgjley  ii  locked  at  the  lower  limit  of  its 


Fig.  16.     Page  Scraper  Bucket. 

run  while  the  bucket  in  digging,  and  is  unlocked  by  the  bucket 
striking  the  releasirifr  levers.  I'pon  lieinR  unlocked,  the  trolley 
rung  up  the  inclined  track,  the  bucket  being  hung  meanwhile 
from  the  trolley  car  by  two  hooks  upon  which  it  adjusts  itself 
automatically  and  which  prevent  it  from  lowering  or  twisting. 
Arrived  at  the  upper  limit, of  its  tmvel.  the  bucket  dumps  into 
a  hopper,  whence  the  gravel  is  convened  by  a  belt  to  the  washer. 
The  bucket  and  trolley  are  then  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
incline,  and  the  bucket  returned  toi  its  loading  position  by  the 
back  haul  which  passes  over  sheaves  at  the  back  of  the  dredge. 
Springs   in   tension  absorb   the   shock   of   the   descending   trolley 
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car.  The  bcow  in  held  by  adjustable  anchor  lines  passing  over 
the  front  corhers  and  the  middle  of  the  stern. 

The  bucket  now  ir  use  hiilda  l^^  cu.  yd.  and  averages  50  sec. 
per  trip.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  scows  for  loading,  no 
positive  statement  of  its  daily  capacity  can  be  made  at  this 
time,  but  it  is  known  to  be  much  taster  than  either  of  the  other 
methods  of  operating.  At  present,  the  same  crew  as  before 
operates  the  dredge,  including  the  washer;  but  later,  when  the 
output  becomes  larger,  an  additional  man  may  be  required  t« 
assist   in   epottilig   scows. 

The  Weeks  bucket  is  made  by  the  Moran  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

DiaKllse  Excavator  faeketi.  They  are  of  various  shapes  and 
are  arranged  either  to  tilt  forward  or  rearward  in  dumping.  The 
Page  scraper  bucket  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  16.  It  is  dumped  for- 
ward by  holding  the  hoist  line  and  slackening  the  pull  line. 

PAPE  SORAPER  BUCKETS 
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F^.  17.    The  HolComb  Bucket 

The  Monighan  2-line  drag  bucket  is  somewhat  like  the  Page 
bucket.  The  Iverson  is  similaT  in  form  but  is  dumped  by  a  third 
or  latch  line.     The  Hayward  and  Wenks  buckets  are  dumped  for- 
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ward  by  pulling  on  the  tail  or  hoist  lioe,  but  the  latter  maj  be 
dumped  backward  by  hauling  on  the  pull  line  and  eUckening 
the  tail  line.  The  Browning  bucket  is  dumped  by  a  third  line. 
In  all,  except  the  Ivereon  and  Browning  buckets,  the  drag  line 
muat  be  held  against  the  lift  line  t«  prevent  dumpiDg. 

The  Sauerman  drag  line  excavators  are  operated  by  one  pull- 
line  and  a  alack  cableway.  The  bucket  is  drawn  in  one  direc- 
tion by  the  pull-line  and  allowed  to  slide  in  the  other  direction 
'  along  the  tightened  cableway  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 
It  is  dumped  (either  forward  or  backward  according  to  the 
type)  by  encountering  a  stop  on  the  cableway  line-  The  prices  of 
these  machines  depend  upon  the  length  of  span,  size  of  bucket, 
and  local  conditions.  A  ij-yd.  excavator  of  500-ft.  span  cost 
about  $2,200  in  1018,  and  a  li^-yd.  machine  about  «4,200,  in- 
cluding cables,  buckets,  hoist  and  boiler,  but  not  anchors,  mast 
or  tower  timbers.  The  capacities  vary  from  10  to  80  cu.  yd.  per 
hr.,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  bucket,  kind  of  material,  and 
other  conditions.  With  an  average  haul  of  300  ft.,  about  35 
c«.  yd-  per  hr,  per  cu.  yd.  of  bucket  capacity  will  be  averaged. 
About  30  hp.  per  cu.  yd.  of  bucket  capacity  is  required. 

me  Dnnhar  Dragline  Bucket.  This  ia  debcribed  in  Engineering 
Sett»-Record,  July  8,  1918.  The  bucket  will  take  a  load  in  travet- 
ing  its  own  length,  and  then  can  be  hoist«d  at  once  instead  of 
being  pulled  to.  the  bank  of  the  drag  line-  The  end  gate  holds 
the  load,  but  at  the  same  time  allows  water  to  escape.  .  Esperi- 
ence  abowed  that  the  cables  lasted  longer  and  the  machine  con- 
sumed lesa  coal  than  when  an  ordioaiy  bucket  was  used. 

These  buckets  were  designed  by  H.  T.  Dunbar,  president  of  the 
Dunbar  &  Sullivan  Dredging  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Tbey  were  made 
at  the  company's  machine  shops  on  the  work  at  Waterford,  N.  Y. 
They  are  of  3-yd-  capacity. 


Planking  for  QragUiie  Work  Over  Soft  Oronnd.  Engineerittg 
and  Contracting,  Dec.  16,  1914,  gives  the  following;  The  sketch 
(Tig.  19)  shows  a  method  of  planking  for  Aagline  excavation 
work  for  drainage  dit«h  near  Viro,  Fla.  The  ground  consists  of  a 
top  layer  of  vegetable  fiber  on  which  a  man  can  stand  in  most 
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places,  but  which  will  not  carry  a  team.  A  S-ft.  bar  can  be 
shoved  down  its  whole  length  with  one  hand.  On  6  x  6-in.  string- 
em  laid  parallel  to  the  direction  of  movement  are  laid  platforms 
of  3  X  12-in.  X  12-ft.  planks  set  close,  and  at  the  center  of  each 
platform  ia  laid  a  roller  track  of  three  6  x  12-in.  x  14-ft.  timbera 
set  cloee.  These  track  timbers  are  sta^ered  to  distribute  the 
load  to  tlie  plank.  The  stringers  are  pressed  down  into  the 
ground  by  the  weight  of  the  excavator  and  apparently  bo  confined 
the  material  as  to  prevent  it  from  squashing  out  sideways  undfr 
the  ends  of  the  planks.  The  stringers  have  to  be  dug  out  to  be 
shifted  ahead,  but  the  planks  can  be  easily  packed  up.  Four  pit- 
men pile  the  plank  in  bundles  behind  the  machine  which,  with  a 
chain  hooked  to  the  bucket,  picks  up  the  bundles  and  swings 
them  ahead  for  the  pitmen  to  relay.  The  four  pitmen,  with  the 
use  of  the  machine  as  described,  pick  up'  and  relay  the  stringers, 
plonk  and  track  timbers  as  fast  as  the  machine  can  work. 


Fig.  20.    Sectional  Platform  Tracks  for  Dn^Iine  Bxcavtitors. 

'  Bectional  Track  tor  Dragrlliie  Excavator.  Another  totia  of 
plank  track  is  illnstrated  in  EngineeHng  nnrf  Contraeiing,  Feb. 
17,  1»15.  The  section  ia  24  ft.  in  length  over  all.  Ten  of  these 
sections  are  used,  live  under  each  side  of  the  machine,  giving  a 
track  of  about  100  ft.  in  length.  Kaeh  section  consists  of  three 
5  X  10-in.  X  20-ft.  stringers  laid  side  by  side,  thus  forming  a  roller 
bed  4  ft.  wide.  Under  these  are  placed  ten  6  x  8-in.  x  R-ft.  stand- 
ard railway  cross-ties,  spaced  2  ft.  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20. 
Under  these  are  three  2^k  IS-in.  x20-ft.  flooring  planks,  to  serve 
as  a  stitfeuer,  to  elevate  the  roller  bed  and  to  keep  the  mud  from 
forcing  itself  up  between  the  ties.  These  three  sets  of  timbers 
are  bolted  together  by  thirty  %x  13-in.  machine  bolts  with  heads 
countersunk  below  the  surface  of  the  top  timbers.  Four  l-in. 
U-bolts  in  the  ties  serve  for  hooking  the  swinging  chains. 

These  sections  may  be  swung  ahead  and  placed  in  1^  min. 
each.    The  machine  has  been  moved  2,600  ft.  in  10  hr. 

Obannon  ExQavator  In  Wet   Qtavel  fit    According  to  En- 
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gineeri^ff  Veua,  Marcb  21,  1907,  near  Liberty  Center,  Ind.,  a 
35-toii  l.S-fd.  bucket,  Channon  excavator  was  used  ior  stripping 
and  excavating  gravel  from  under  water  and  loading  it  on  stand- 
ard  railroad  cara.  The  boom  was  60  ft.  long.  The  pit  was  25 
to  30  ft.  deep,  15  t«  25  ft.  being  in  Water.  The  overburden  was 
heavy  claj,  of  a  nature  difficult  of  plowing  by  four  horses.    A 


d-.'lbf 


train  of  7  cars,  each  of  2B.5  cu.  yd.  capacity,  was  oeually  loaded 
in  60  tp  75  min.    About  40  to  SO  cars  were  loaded  daily. 

Dragline  Excavator  on  Bewer  Work.  Engineering  and  Conr 
tniotinjr,  Sept.  8,  1908,  states  that  a  Page  and  Schnable  drag 
Bcraper  bucket  was  used  in  excavating  the  first  6  or  8  ft.  of  a 
BBWer  trench  in  sand  at  Gary,  Ind,  The  bucket  was  of  2  cu.  yd. 
ca^city,  being  operated  on  a  58-ft.  boom  witli  the  usual  cable 
and  chain  attachments.  The  derrick  house  worked  away  from 
the  excavation.  The  machine  was  not  used  to  its  full  capacity, 
but  excavated  about  60  ft.  of  trench  per  day,  just  enough  to  keep 
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ahead  of  the  other  forces  whicli  were  arranged  to  complete  «fl 
lin.  ft.  of  sewer  per  9-hr.  day.  The  average  swing  made  by  the 
bucket  waa  90°.  In  turning  the  bucket  in  its  various  operittions, 
it  was  found  that  the  average  time  for  ettch  motion  of  Uie  bucket 
was  as  follows:  ~' 


Ijowerine  U>  trenrb   ...-..- - -.-.,......---.>      5  Bee. 

Digging    IBaec. 

Hoisting  full  bucket   E  roc. 

Dumping G  <M. 

Tnlal  average  time  *0  see. 

Thus  30%   of   the  time  of  operation   is  consumed   in   digging. 

From  400  to  800  eu.  yd.  per  day,  place  measurement,  were  ex- 
oavated.  the  material  being  dumped  on  the  side  of  the  trench. 
The  best  day's  work,  850  cu.  yd.,  was  accomplished  in  5  lir,  dig- 
ging  time. 

On  this  work  it  was  found  that  the  bucket  dumped  letter 
if  enough  water  was  kept  in  the  pit  to  make  the  material  a 
little  sloppy. 

Dragline  ExoavatM'  Work  on  the  S.  T.  Barge  Canal.  En- 
gineering  and  Contracting,   Mar.   23,   1910,  gives  the  following: 

The  material  moved  was  10%  mud  and  00%  hard  material. 
The  dragline  excavator  was  operated  by  three  8-hr.  shifts,  each 
shift  consisting  of:  1  operator,  1  fireman,  1  foreman  and  4  pit 
laborers.  From  March  25  to  April  14,  1009,  inclusive,  the  fol- 
lowing work  was  done. 

The  machine  worked  21  days,  advanced  1,035  ft.  and  excavated 
19,725  cu.  yd.  or  940  cu.  yd,  per  24-hr.  day.  The  best  work  was 
1,467  cu.  yd.  for  the  three  shifts  of  Apr.  2.  All  repairs  which 
could  i>e  postponed  were  wade  during  tbe  shift  from  8  f.  m.  to 
4  A.  M.  Out  of  the  69  hr.  lost  time,  46  lir.  were  for  broken  shafts. 
These  were  broken  on  the  dragline  drum  and  were  chiefly  the 
fault  of  the  operators.  The  remaining  23  hr.  lost  time  were 
because  of  cable  and  bucket  breaks. 

Draerlliie  Work  on  Chicago  Cbanncl.  Engineering  und  Cott- 
tracling,  Aug.  4,  1909,  gives  the  following:  Section  1  of  the 
North  Shore  Channel  of  the  sanitary  district  of  Chicago  includes 
3,360  ft.  of  channel  excavation,  40  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  60  ft. 
wide  at  the  top,  with  an  ultimate  depth  of  water  13.S  ft.  Part 
of  this  section  was  done  by  the  day  labor  system,  as  tlie  district 
owned  a  steam  shovel,  dump  car,  and  locomotive  plant;  *lso 
because  by  doing  itself  certain  portions  of  the  work,  where  inter- 
ference with   property   rights  was  greatest,   the  district  could 
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avoid  trouble  n'itb  adjacent  property  owners;  and  because  a  long 
haul  was  iiecesBary,  and  all  spoil  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
right  of  way. 

The  top-tioil  on  both  these  seetiona  was  excavated  with  team 
and  drag  scrapers.  In  this  way  47,000  eu.  yd.  were  removed 
from  Section  4,  and  21,000  cu.  yd.  were  removed  trom  Section  5. 
The  balance  of  the  cut  was  made  with  Heywortli-Newmar  ex-' 
cavators,  one  machine  working  on  each  section.  These  machiijes 
are  designed  and  operated  by  Jae.  0.  Heyworth,  who  has  patented 
the  machine  and  bucket  and  is  manufacturing  them. 

These  Hections  were  in  dry  excavation,  all  material  Iwing  stifl 
blue  clay..  \\'orking  continuously  on  Section  4,  from  Sept.,  1908, 
to  Dec.,  1909,  one  scraper  excavated  499,000  cu.  yd.  in  16  montha, 
or  31,191  cu.  yd.  per  month;  the  best  month  being  52,163  cu.  yd. 
in  March,  and  the  worst  being  15,517  cu.  yd.  in  December. 

On  Section  5,  during  6  months  from  May  to  October,  the  average 
output  was  nearly  30,000  cu.  yd.  per  month;  but  during  Novem- 
ber only  1,000  cu.  yd.  were  moved,  and  16,000  in  December.  Hence 
the  8-month  average  was  25,214  cu.  yd. 

An  estimate  of  the  coat  of  labor  for  one  machine  ia  as  follows: 
No  consideration  is  taken  of  interest  on  contractors'  bond,  in- 
surance, or  of  general  ofUce  expense.  The  work  was  divided  into 
three  shifts  of  8  hr.  each  for  the  operators,  and  two  .shifts  of 
12  hr.  each  for  the  balance  of  the  cr«w.  The  work  was  carried 
on  6  day^  a  week  or  26  days  a  month.  The  figurea  were  ob- 
tained by  the  editor  while  going  over  the  work  and  are  given 
according  to  the  information  furnished  him.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  the  crew  given  for  each  machine  is  too  large.  It 
would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  eliminate  the  items  of  mechanic, 
blacksmith's  helper  and  oiler,  and  to  divide  the  blacksmith's  tiofl  ■ 
between  three  machines. 

12  laboierg  at  20  tt.  per  hr.,  ptt  mouth t   720.00 

3  o,  eiators  ai  J150  per  moatb    ttO.Ott 

2  Itrcmen  b1  WO  pn  month  •  180.00 

ImsD  and  t«aia  at  VSM 

1  superlnlend«nt  lo  2  machines  at  (200  per  month..  100.00 

1  civil  tn«n(«r  and  timekeeper,  1126  —  2  machinea.  fl.SO 

1  meehanie.  2  machioes  at  l&O  ED.OO 

1  blacksmith,  per  month   MM 

1  blacksmith's  helper,  per  month  50.00 

1  oiler,  per  month   ....; 80.00 

Total  per  month tLWl.GO 

'  Using  31,191  en.  yd.  excavated  lor  Section  4  and  25,214  cu.  yd. 
excavated  for  Section  6,  the  coats  per  cu.  yd.  are  estimated  ae 
follows ; 
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SeettoD  4 

Ii»bor KMl 

t  tons  cosl  per  day  OJtlO 

Bepun  BDd  miBceUsneaiu  luppliei  0.04S 

U^  Bnnual  Interest  on  |lE,<KKr  plant  0.006 

»%  sBDual  dapTseUtlan  on  nB.OW  plant 0.02 

Tatil  COTt  per  cu.  yd t0.14t 


Labor    I0.OT8 

3  lou  coal  pec  day  : 0.012 

Henaiw  and  miaceflaneoiiB  suppliBB  O-,0B» 

16%  annnal  Intereal  on  fU.OW  plant  


iiial  depreciation' an  IIO.OOO  plant  0.030 

"nitat  cmt  per  ca.  yd W.IU 

The  labor  i(«m  iQclud«e  all  work  done,  Bucb  as  repairs,  moTing 
machine,  and  actoal  excavation. 

The  repair  and  miBCellaneous  supplies  item  is  Iftrge.  It  con- 
tains n«w  cable,  oil,  renewals  and  Z  miles  of  2-in.  pipe  to  supply 
:irat«r  to  the  boilers.  The  strains  and  work  demanded  of  large 
dragline  machines  are  heavier  than  that  of  steam  shovels.  The 
average  repair  and  maintenance  bill  has  been  $1,600  per  month. 

DraKllne  Ezaavatoi  Work  at  Stockton,  Cal.  Ettgineering  and 
Contracting,  Jul;  20,  1010,  deecribes  work  on  a  diverting  canal 
built  to  prevent  floods  at  Stockton,  California.  The  canal  ia  5.25 
miles  long  with  a  cross- xection  150  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  and 
with  aide  elopes  of  1  to  1^  Two  dragline  excavators  were  used, 
one  a,  Hej'Worth-Newman  machine  having  a  lOO-ft.  boom  and  a 
.  3^-cu.  yd.  bucket.  The  second  machine  had  a  110-tt.  boom  and 
had  been  converted  from  clam-shell  to  dragline  rig.  It  uaed  a 
2^-cu.  yd.  bucket. 

The  method  followed  in  doing  the  work  was  to  set  up  the  Hey- 
worth  excavator  7  ft.  from  the  center  line  of  the  channel  in  order 
to  control  the  excavation  of  the  outer  30  ft.  opposite  the  levee 
side.  This  allowed  the  boom  to  deposit  the  spoil  on  the  levee 
site  clear  of  the  berm.  When  about  2,000  ft.  of  progress  bod 
been  made  in  this  manner,  the  machine  was  placed  in  about  31  ft. 
and  another  section  was  taken  out  up. to  7  ft.  of  the  levee  side. 
The  converted  clamshell  machine  followed,  taking  out  the  rem- 
nant. The  excavating  machines  were  all  mounted  on  rollers,  made 
of  8-in.  extra  heavy  hydraulic  pipe,  with  pine  centers  pressed  in, 
and  were  moved  forward  on  12  x  14  in.  timbera. 

The  organization  under  which  the  work  was  done  consistsd  ot 
the  following; 
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1  team  ot  6  horwa  for  tuuling  oil  and  treiihlinc. 

The  expenditure  per  month  was  as  follows; 

Pay   roll   K,754 

Fual  oU  »46 

LvbricBtlns  oil  and  npain  3,130 

TWal    »8,»18 

To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  overhead  expense,  plant 
coBt  and  interest  on  the  money  invested.  The  contract  price  paid 
for  doing  Uie  worl^  was  IG^  ct.  per  cu.  ;d. 

The  above  prices  paid  for  lalrar  included  board.  On  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  work,  it  was  necessary  to  have  n.camp  that 
could  readily  be  moved.  The  camp  consisted  of  two  large  tents 
which  were  used  m  sleeping  quarters  by  the  men  and  two  smaller 
tents  for  the  engineers,  superintendent  and  captains,  also  serving 
as  offices.  A  cook  wagon,  of  the  same  type  as  are  used  on  the 
ranches,  was  used  both  for  doing  the  cooking  and  as  mess  t«nt. 
This   outat  proved   aatisfactorj   from  every   standpoint. 

From  Apr.,  1»09,  to  Apt.,  1910,  inclusive,  the  Heyworth-New- 
man  machine  excavated  437,873  m.  yd.,  and  the  converted  clam; 
shell  machine  242,600  cu.  yd.  The  average  monthly  output  for 
thirteen  months  with  the  Hey  worth -Newman  machine  was  33,683 
cu.  yd.  The  converted  machine  worked  10  months  anci  had  an 
average  output  of  24,260  cu.  yd.  Taking  the  expenses  given  we 
have  a  cost  of  nearly  12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  without  overhead  expenses. 

Dragline  Work  on  Inlgation  Canal.  E.  H.  Moritz  and  H.  W, 
Elder,  in  Eiigineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  II,  1»12,  give  the 
cost  of  dragline  excavator  work  on  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  tlie  Main  Canal  of  SunnysJde  Yakima  Project, 
Washington.  About  23  miles  ot  the  canal  were  excavated  with  a 
Lldgerwood-Crawford  dragline  machine.  This  machine  was 
erected  in  January  and  February,  IBOB,  and  began  operating  at 
the  upper  end,  working  down  stream.  A  road  had  to  be  leveled 
ahead  of  the  machine,  and  all  material  not  needed  was  dumped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  canal.  The  extra  amount  of  road  grad 
ing  waa  not  anticipated  in  the  original  schedule,  and  the  addi- 
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tioDal  work  that  had  to  be  done  to  strengthen  the  levee,  caused 
the  unit  price  to  run  higher  than  was  anticipated. 

A  great  deal  of  team  work  had  to  be  done  in  connection  with  ' 
the  machine  excavation.  The  profile  of  the  upper  banlt  was  very 
irregular,  and  it  meant  that  the  old  levee  had  to  be  almost 
deetrofed.  A  roadway,  S  ft.  wide  bad  to  be  built,  and  as  the 
grade  could  not  exceed  5%,  the  hills  had  to  be  cut  dowo  and 
the  ravines  filled  up.  Where  the  necessary  cut  on  .hills  exceeded 
5  ft.  the  cut  had  to  be  20  ft,  wide  to  permit  the  car  to  swing 
and  dump.  In  very  deep  cute,  this  placed  the  machine  so  far 
below  the  level  of  the  natural  ground  that  it  was  very  difficult 


CumanrHour 
Fig.   22.    Curve   Shoving  Pei;|ormance   of  Dragline  Excavator. 

to  dispose  of  the  material,  because  of  the  lack  of  dumping  space. 
In  some  cases  the  road  grading  was  SO''^  of  the  entire  excava- 
tion in  cut,  and  as  the  material  was  often  hauled  20'>  ft.  or  more 
to  the  fill  ahead,  the  cost  was  high.  This  cost  was  charged 
against  the  machine,  and  the  total  cost  distributed  into  the 
total  yardage. 

An  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  show  the  amount  of  material 
moved  per  hr.,  with  the  machine  operating  at  various  heights 
above  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  mass  excavated.  The  result  is 
shown  in  Fig.  22.  As  indicated  each  point  represents  the  average 
of  a  number  of  values,  and  for  each  value  a  reach  was  selected 
over  which  the  material  and  conditions  of  operation  were  of.  an 
average  nature.  The  (^irve  shows  that  the  maximum  yardage 
per  hr.  was  obtained  with  the  machine  excavating  a  mass  whose 
center  of  gravity  was  7  ft.  below  the  base  of  the  track.    Thii 
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diagram   ih  of   interest   as  showing   the  effect  the   depth  of   cut 
has  on  the  cost  of  excavation. 

The  excavation  whb  done  under  wat«r  during  7  monthe  of 
the  year.  During  the  winter  tnonths,  when  there  was  no  water 
in  the  canal,  frost  interfered  witJi  the  work  to  a  couaiderable 
extent.  Due  to  the  shape  of  the  section,  the  time  consumed  in 
lifting  and  cleaning  the  buckets  waa  probably  conuderably  greater 
than  for  most  excavation  where  a  Himihir  quuitit7  of  material  ia 


ifime  spoil 
Tig.  23.     Typical  Sections  Excavated  by  Draglin 

C08T  DATA -DRAG  UNB   EXCAVATION.  204,11 


Elxcavator. 


Per 


Labor, 

Fuel     g.vio 

Flint    maintcnonoe    0.035 

Plant  depreciation    0.008 

Total  i»r  cu.  yd 0.11S 

WagM    paid  —  Engineer,    M:    flreman,    fSM;    gronndman,    fi;    nan    and 
team,  «  bT 
UiBcellanMiDs  —  MHximuni  eicaviitian  per  B-hr,  ihitt,  1,110  cu.  yd. :  nail- 

,  Bridge  Fonndatlon  Excavation.  C.  H.  Johnson  states  that  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  R.  tt.  has  completed  abut- 
ments for  a  bridge  across  Chattanooga  Creek,  the  foundations  of 
which  called  for  the  excavation  of  40,000  cu.  yd.  of  material,  about 
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t««-thirdB  of  which  nae  on  the  south  aide  of  the  creek.  The 
excaTstion  had  to  be  taken  out  to  about  5  ft.  below  the  water 
surface  and  the  maximum  depth  of  cutting  was  42  ft.  -A  Buoyrus 
dragline  with  a  working  radiuB  of  70  ft.  borixoutally  and  60 
ft.  vertically  was  rented  from  a  contractor,  who  alao  furuahed 
tlie  men  to  operate  it.  The  excavation  made  for  the  two  arches 
as  originally  planned  was  refilled  by  this  machine,  a  half-inch 
atream  of  water  being  thrown  on  the  material  as  it  wa«  dumped 
from  the  bucket-  As  the  material  was  already  wet,  part  of  it 
coming  from  below  the  water  surface,  this  stream  proved  sufficient 
to  make  it  flow  bo  as  tu  hll  the  entire  excavation.  Tbe  doily 
expense  of  operating  the  machine  was  as  follows: 

Real  at  macblne   $25.00 


TOW]  per  d»T   tW.M 

-  The  total  cost  of  excavating  40,000  eu.  yd.  was  $9,730,  or 
24.4  et.  a  yd.  However,  about  half  the  material  had  to  be  handled 
twice  on  account  of  the  difficult  location  of  the  work,  and  allow- 
ing for  this  the  cost  was  16.2  ct.  per  yd.  of  material  bandied. 
This  rather  high  price  for  drag  line  work  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  puH  the  old  piles  with  the  machine 
and  also  because  of  the  many  boulders  which  were  encountered. 

Cost  of  Xxcavatlns  Drainage  Ditch  with  a  Drag:  Line  Exca- 
yator.  Ray  S.  Owen,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Mar.  11, 
1014,  gives  the  following;  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  excavating  drainage  ditches  in  Rock  County,  Wis.  The 
machine  used  was  a  drag  line  dredge  with  steam  power,  running 
on  a  track  laid  by  hand  and  propelled  by  pulling  on  a  deadman 
with  the  hoisting  drum.  The  operating  crew  consisted  of  ] 
runner,  1  fireman,  2  trackmen  and  1   teameter. 

The  ditches  are  in  a  hay  meadow,  the  soil  being  about  2  ft. 
of  muck  underlaid  by  sand.  The  ditches  averaged  5  ft.  deep 
with  11^  to  1  slope,  the  main  ditch,  2.60  miles  in  length,  having  a 
6-ft.  bottom  with  21-ft.  top  and  the  lateral  IM  miles  in  length, 
having  a  4-ft.  bottom  with  lO-ft.  top.  Tbo  totil  excavation  com- 
puted for  the  ditch  was  63,019  cu.  yd.  The  aoil  caved  very 
badly  and  a  large  amount  of  excess  material  had  to  l)e  excavikted 
to  get  the  specided  prism  clear  of  dirt.  The  amount  of  dirt 
aetualiy  mored  was  about  T^OOO  cu.  yd. 
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The  two  ditches  are  not  connected  liut  empty  into  Sugar  River  * 
at  points  about   one-quarter   mile   a.|)art.     This  arrangement   ne- 
cessitated a  tear  down  and  move  of  about  three  nirlee  from  the 
end  of  one  ditcli,  after  it  was  completed,  to  the  other  ditch,  and  a 

The  costs  include  freight  on  machine  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to 
Sterling,  111.,  the  operation,  moving,  repsir,  etc.,  of  the  machine 
during  the  work,  and  the  tearing  down  and  delivery  of  the  ma- 
chine on  board  cars  at  Sterling,  which  is  about  6  miles  from 
the  job.  The  rent  of  2  ct.  a  yard  included  the  furnishing,  by  the 
owner  of  the  dredge,  of  sheaves  and  cable,  whicii  was  a  large 
item  as  the  sand  wore  thi'm  out  very  rapidly.  Tiie  cost  of  coal, 
teaming  and  moving  ie  rather  large,  because  of  very  bad  roads 
when  the  outfit  was  moved  out  in  the  spring  and  the  deep  sand 
through  which  the  coal  was  hauled  during  the  summer.  The 
unit  prices  ar^  given  for  the  contract  yardage  and  for  the  actual 
yardage  of  75,000  cu.  yd. 

Per 
cu.rd. 
f  iceite    W.014 


Labor   . 


D.oas 

md  (leijht  0.002 


The  total  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  contract  yardage  was  10.5  ct. 

This  shows  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  42%  excess  exca- 
vation with  the  drag  line  machine. 

Tive  Sxamples  of  Cost  of  Dragline  ExcaTstion.  D.  L.  Yamell, 
in  Engineering  onri  Contracting,  Feh.  2,  1010,  RJves  th;  foHowing: 

Job  1.  A  dragline  escavator  of  the  rotary  ty|ie,  having  a  2-yd. 
scraper  bucket  and  a  60-ft,  hoom,  was  used  in  the  conatructiwi 
of  drainage  ditches  in  southern  Texas.  It  nsshuilt  mostly  of 
wood  and  moved  on  rollers.  Power  was  derived  from  an  80-hp. 
internal -combustion  engine,  burning  oil.  The  cost  of  the  exca- 
vator, ready  to  operate,  was  $12,000.  It  was  operated  about  10 
months  in  two  daily  shifts  of  10  hours  each,  a  shift  eonnSting 
of  10  men.  The  actual  working  time  was  not  recorded.  The 
ditch  ranged  from  4  to  22  ft.  in  bottom  width,  from  3'  to  12  ft. 
in  depth,  and  had  1  to  1  side  slopes.  The  aoil  varied  from  a 
BtifT,  heavy  clay  to  a  fine  sand.  The  excavation  amounted  to 
2.t0,000  cu.  yd.     The  cost  was  as  follows: 
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'  Opatatini   eipen»a    f2£.n3J6 

Uia»11anc«u>  exuenaui  3T4.Ta 

Internet  and  depreciatiaii   UW.rM 

ToUl    126,788.06 

OoM  per  eu.  yd.,  |0.11S4. 

Job  $.  On  another  drainage  project  in  aouthem  Texas,  a  2-yd. 
rotarj'  excavator  was  used.  The  machine  was  of  steel  throughout, 
had  a  flO-ft.  boom,  and  was  mounted  on  caterpilkr  traction.  The 
crew  consisted  of  a  foreman,  operator,  engineman,  oiler,  and  two 
laborers.  The  machine  was  operated  b;  a,  110-hp.  internal-com- 
bustion engine,  with  oil  as  fuel.  The  total  cost  of  the  machine 
was  about  «1T,600.  The  cost  of  erection  was  $509.  During  tha 
four  months  of  operation  two  ID-hr.  shifts  were  run.  The  ditcheK 
ranged  from  4  to  22  ft.  in  bottom  width  and  from  3  to  12  ft. 
in  depth,  with  1  to  1  side  slopes  and  8-ft.  berms.  The  material 
excavated  was  a  stilT,  heavy  clay.  The  excavation  amounted  to 
91,400  cu.  yd.     The  cost  was  as  follows: 

Opermtidc  eipeiuei   t  S.SnXS 

UiBceUaDfoue    3nM 

InlereM  ind  depmlstioo  !,39l.(» 

Total    (n,«3S.8! 

Coal  p«r  cu.  yd.,  (0.1273. 

Job  S.  In  the  name  fteneral  locality  as  the  last  e:(aiiiple  * 
IW-yd.  rotary  dragline  excavator,  operated  by  a  50-hp.  internal- 
combustion  engine  and  mounted  on  caterpillar  traction,  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  some  ditches  in  soil  ranging  from  stiff, 
heavy  clay  to  fine  sand.  The  dilches  were  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  in  Job  2,  The  machine  was  rebuilt  from  an  old  dipper  dredge 
at  a  cost  of  about  $l,2no.  It  was  operated  in  two  daily  shifts  of 
10  hr.  each.  The  crew  for  each  shift  consisted  of  from  five  to 
six  men.  During  the  five  months  of  operation  the  machine 
moved  511,014  cu.  yd,  at  an  expense,  exclusive  of  interest  and 
depreciation,  of  $S,921,  or  $0,1512  per  cu.  yd. 

Job  i.  A  rotary  dragline  excavator  with  a  2^-yi.  bucket  and 
63-ft,  boom,  mounted  on  skids  and  rollers,  was  used  in  the  exca- 
vation of  222,500  cu.  yd,  in  South  Dakota.  The  power  was  ob- 
tained from  a  50-hp.  internal-combustion  engine,  using  gasoline. 
The  cost  of  the  machine,  complete,  was  $10,600.  The  total  time 
of  construction  was  14S  working  days,  or  approximately  six 
months,  of  which  23  days  were  occupied  in  making  repairs.  Two 
flhifts  of  I]  hr.  each  were  run.  The  soil  was  a  loam  usder- 
Iftin  by  clay.  The  crew  and  rates  per  month  were  as  follows: 
One  superintendent,  $125;  2  cranemen,  at  $100;  4  trackmen,  at 
$50;  1  teamster.  $45;  I  cook,  $40.  The  operating  expensea  were 
as  follows: 
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OuioliDe.  1S,144  giilloiis,  nt  tO.m  11,915.06 

IdbOT     3,0«0.09 

Cable*    V.\\^^'^\V.l\'.'.'.'.'"."'."\\'.'.'.['.'.'i'.'.'.V.'.'.  978.87 

Rtpsirg   and   renewals 846.93 

HiaeellBDHiiu    !,CI78.7! 

Interest  and  dflpreciWion   Z.IB.W 

Tolsl    tll,G92.8S 

Cost  t*r  ca.  yd..  ».05il. 

•/ob  5.  Tlie  following  coats  were  secured  on  the  operation  of 
a  rotary  dragline  excavator  with  an  85-tt.  boom,  2-yd.  bucket, 
and  a  SO-hp.  engine.  The  work  was  done  on  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal.  The  machine  weighed  147  tona  and  cost 
$10,000.  It  exeavated  earth  00  ft.  from  center  on  one  side  and 
deposited  it  100-ft.  from  center  od  the  other.  It  dug  a  channel 
26  ft.  deep  and  deponited  the  material  on  waste  bank  IS  to 
2.1  ft.  high.  The  material  was  a  atifT  ctaj,  with  few  stumpa  or 
boulders.  The  following  is  a  condensed  cost  record  for  five 
months'  work: 

ToUl  T«rd« 

for  awnth  eicsnled 

April tl,0S8.21  E.20S 

May     1,M1,63  18.365 

Jane    l,iK2.04  26,333 

Jul/     1.3n.«l  33.BB5 

Angiut    1,B3636  47,3(3 

ATcrage  cost  per  yd.  (or  5  montha.  including  all  ehaigee.  f0.047. 


e  as  follov 


It  tl.TS  per  day         363.00 


..   .g  labor  and  malerUI  .. 
daptBdaMoo  


.    tl.Dtl.N 


Large  Electric  DraKllae  EzoavatOTS.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Jan.  22,  1913,  gives  information  as  to  Lidserwood- Craw- 
ford machines  built  for  use  on  the  Calumet  Sag  Channel,  in 
Chicago.  The  machines  weigh  120  tons  each,  and  operate  2^i;u. 
yd.  Page  buckets  on  100-ft.  steel  l^ooms. 

The  arrangement  of  the  operating  machinery  is  shown  in  Fig. 
24.  The  double  drum  hoist  is  operated  directly  by  a  gear  on 
the  shaft  of  a.  1 12-hp.,  00-cycle,  3-phase  motor,  making  61)0  r.p.m. 
A  52-hp-.  60-cjcle,  3-phase  motor,  85.')  r.p.m.,  operates  the  bevel 
awing  gear  aa  shown.  The  air  brakea  are  operated  through 
power  furnished  by  a  25-cu.  ft.  motor-driven  air  compresaor. 
The  current  is  furnished  by  a  public  service  company  and  is 
brought  from  Blue  laland,  several  milea  away,  over  a  high 
tension  line  at  33,000  volts  to  a  transformer  houae  on  the  work 
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ivUere  the  voltage  ia  etepped  duwa  to  2,300  volts.  It  ie  again 
stepped  down  to  440  volts  through  a  portable  transformer  which 
.  ia  attached  to  the  dragline  machine  by  a  cable  and  ia  pulled 
along  on  ita  trucks  as  the  machine  moves  ahead.  On  the  machine 
the  current  is  stepped  down  to  110  volte  for  the  incandescent 
lamps  and  to  35  volts  for  the  searchlight  which  is  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  house  and  just  under  the  boom. 

Tlie  machine  is  operated  by  two  men  on  iMiard  and  two  men 
outside  for  handling  the  track.  While  moving  to  position  for 
commencing  work  one  of  the  machines  was  moved  410  ft.  in  one 
day. 

Electric  DragUnei  on  the  Stin  Elver  IrrlKatlou  Canal.  Owing 
to  the  distance  of  this  work  from  the  nearest  railroad  and  diffi- 
culty of  hauling  over  poor  roads,  electric  power  was  adopted 
for  all  machinery.  Engineering  Record,  Jan.  2S,  1010,  gives  a 
deacriptloD  of  the  work. 

Current  was  obtained  from  the  Great  Falls  Power  Co.'s  plant 
at  Rainbow  Falls,  75  miles  away.  It  was  transmitted  at  48,000 
volts  over  wires  strung  on  45-ft.  cedar  poles  with  a  span  length 
of  about  350  ft.  Each  conductor  was  three.strand  copper  wire, 
carried  by  suspension  insulators  on  wood  cross  arms.  A  fourth 
stranded  steel  cable  was  grounded  at  each  pole  to  help  keep  the 
line  clear  of  static  disturbances. 

At  canal  mites  I,  20  and  30  power  was  delivered  to  substations 
of  TOO  to  1.000  kva.  capacity,  where  the  voltage  was  reduced  from 
48,600  to  10.500  for  distribution  along  the  canal.  The  distribu- 
tion line  wax  on  30-ft.  fir  or  cedar  poles  with  span  lengths  of 
150  ft.  The  circuit  was  three  copper  wires  with  pin-typ«  in- 
sulators  on   single   wood   cross   arms,   and   no  ground  wire   was 

Two  Bucyrus  dragline  machines  were  used  for  excavation.  The 
larger  was  Model  24  equipped  with  a  100-ft.  boom  and  an  extra 
heavy  3^-yd.  Page  bucket.  The  smaller  machine  was  Model 
20  with  85-ft.  bonn  and  2^-yd.  bucket.  For  transforming  tlie 
16,.')00-volt  line  current  down  to  the  voltage  required  by  the  mo- 
tors, two  sets  of  transformers  were  required.  One  set,  stepping 
from  16,500  to  2,200  volts,  was  mounted  on  heavy  trucks  and 
hauled  along  by  teams  as  the  work  procecils.  Connection  was 
made  to  the  10,500.volt  line  at  some  convenient  point  and  cur- 
rent transmitted  at  2,200  volts  through  a  triple- conductor,  steel- 
armored  cable  to  the  second  set  of  transformers.  These  were 
mounted  under  the  floor  on  the  frame  of  the  mai'hine,  and  step 
the  current  down  to  the  440  volts  required  by  the  motors.  The 
steel  cable  was  about  1,000  ft.  long  and  obviated  the  necessity 
of  moving  the  high-tension  connnectiou  when  the  line  was  alive. 
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as   the   machine   could   move   along   1 600   ft     or   more   without 
moving  the  tranHformers 

Roads  for  Btdektll  ^ork  It  was  expected  that  the  handling 
of  the  machines  on  sidi^hill  slopes  as  steep  as  2^  1  would  be  slow 
and  probably  dangerous  Whenever  sidehills  were  encountered 
the  machines  were  used  to  excavate  and  level  ahead  of  themselves 
a  road  from  30  to  35  ft  wide  on  which  the  timber  track  was 
laid  This  advance  grading  was  at  such  elevation  as  would  pro 
duce  the  most  efficient  work  of  the  buiket  and  still  keep  the  track 
excavation  within  the  lines  of  ttie  completed  canal  thereby  ren 
denng  unnecessary  any  nonproductive  excavation  by  the  ma 
chinea  ^t  leveral  points  on  the  canal  the  upper  cute  were  as 
great  as  SO  ft  By  excavating  the  grade  of  the  track  60  ft 
above  (.anal  grade  however  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  was 
excavated  without  double  handling  of  the  material  The  engi 
neere  state  that  the  machines  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
contractors  in  their  ability  to  dig  down  on  a  11^;1  slope  and  load 
the  bucket  to  capacity. 

The  material  excavated  varied  from  a  gravelly  loam  to  cemented 
gravel,  glacial  drift  and  sandstone,  and  the  topography  from  a 
level  prairie  to  a  steep,  rocky  hillside  with  transverse  slopes  of 
21^:1.  In  the  heaviest  material  blasting  was  resorted  to,  but  in 
several  instances  the  machines  have  dug  8  or  10  ft.  of  seamy  sand- 
stone without  the  use  of  explosives.  About  1,500,000  cu.  yd. 
of  excavation  has  been  handled  by  these  two  machinee  Jn  two 
seasons,  and  costs  are  given  here  for  some  of  the  work,  showing 
the  nature  of  the  material  handled  and  the  working  conditions- 
Power  consumption  has  varied  from  0.8  to  3.0  kw.-hr,  per  eu. 
yd.  of  material  moved,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  record-breaking  outputs  for  the 
machines,  as  it  was  realized  that  with  frequent  moves',  rough 
topography  and  the  condition  imposed  of  placing  the  material  so 
as  to  produce  a  watertight  bank,  outputs  would  not  be  compar- 
able with  those  of  machines  working  in  a  large  pit  and  wasting 
the  material  or  loading  it  into  cars.  Outputs  of  1,450  cu.  yd. 
per  8-hr.  shift  and  32,000  cu.  yd.  per  shift  per  month  have, 
however,  been  obtained  under  the  above  conditions.  The  crew 
required  to  operate  a  machine  for  one  shift  has  been  one  operator 
at  from  S175  to  $200  a  month,  one  oiler  at  $2.50  a  day,  four  track, 
meo  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day  and  one  team  to  move  track 
timbers,  etc.  Electrical  work  for  all  shifts  has  been  performed 
by  an  electrician  or  electrical  foreman  who  received  from  $150 
to  $175  a  month. 

Interest  on  investment  includes  all  charges  for  insurance,  bond 
premium  and  interest  on  cash  capital  required.     Preparatory  ex- 
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pense  includes  all  charges  for  the  delivery  and  ingtHllation  of 
plant  and  acceBBoriea.  Plant  depreciation  includes  all  charges  for 
repairs  and  depreciation  of  tools  and  machinery.  Under  the 
elaBBiHcation  adopted  for  excavation,  class  1  Includea  all  ma- 
terial that  cau  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  with  six  aninmla 
of  1,400  lb.  or  over,  and  boulders  of  lesH  than  2  cu.  ft.;  claaa  2 
includes  indurated  material  that  cannot  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of 
8  in,  with  six  aninrals,  but  after  being  loosened  can  be  exca- 
vated by  teama  and  scrapers,  and  also  boulders  from  2  to  10  cu.  ft. 
in  size;  class  3  is  rock  in  place  not  included  in  classes  1  and  2. 


cu.  yd. 

cu.  yd. 
1.21 

Oil 
2 
3 

-rrz 

Interesl  oa  inTestnu 
Preparatory  ntwnse 
PUnt  depreeiation   . 

Lmbor     ....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Electrie   power    

SnppIlM    


,    Class  2, 

4,180 

.     lu.yd. 


Total   9.90         1S.02         40.13 

Costs  for  the  Model  24  dragline  are  for  the  construction  of  2 
miles  of  canal  on  heavy  sidebill  and  i^  inile  of  canal  entirely  in , 
cut.  The  sections  excavated  were  from  12  to  22  ft.  in  bottflm 
width  with  side  slopes  of  1:1  and  1^:1.  Costs  include  the  hand 
trimming  of  9,000  ft.  of  the  canal  for  placing  concrete  lining. 

Costs  tor  the  Model  20  dragline  are  for  5  miles  of  canal  with 
22-ft.  bottom,  and  4  miles  of  canal  with  27-ft.  bottom.  Side 
slopes  in  both  cases  are  l^^il.  The  topography  was  rough,  rolling 
foothill  country,  with  the  surface  covered  with  large  boulders. 
Ahout  25%  of  the  canal  was  wet  in  the  bottoni^  from  springs. 
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Steam  and  Electric  DiagUnes  on  H.  7.  Barfre  Canal.    Work 

done  on  Contract  42,  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  was  partly 
done  by  dragline  excavators.  According  to  Engineering  and  Con' 
tracting,  Sept.  28,  1910,  the  material  handled  consisted  largely  of 
black  gumbo,  near  Utiea. 

The  following  data  show  the  coats  of  excavation  per  cubic 
yard  for  the  month  of  April,  1910.  These  coata  include  l^>or, 
repairs  and  distribution  of  field  office  expenses; 

Heyworth-Newmsn  Eic»yalor.  10l>-«.  Boom;  Ihi  Td.  Bucket: 

1  operator    |       4.W 

1  loreman    2M 

e  1»borer« T.60 

1  foremBn,   evsraee  |SB  ptr  monlb    2.B3 


Total  cu.  yd.  for  Auiit  B3,1M 

Total  coal  lor  April  tUSSJI 

Total  cost  per  cu.  yd t     Ojm 

U/draulic  Dredge  "  Mohawk,"  U-in.  inelion: 

1  oeptain,  pet  month  t    160.00 

3  enginemBn.  per  moulb 7S.00 

1  mata.   POT  month    120.00 

B  df ckbandg.  p«r  dajr  S.OO 

3  Bremen,   per  day   2.00 

S  laborere  or  pipemen,  par  day  l.SO 

Total  cu.  yd.  BKca»a«ed  15,557 

Total  cost   tl.TM.30 

Ooet  per  cu.  yd t     0.111 

Two  LidaeTwood  EicaTalorB,  Electrically  Operated,   with  25  hp.  MoMr  for 

SwingiDg  and  U5  bp.  Uotor  for  Hoiati  Hi  Yd.  Page  Bucket: 

1  operator,  per  day  I       4.00 

1  ofler,  per  day  2,00 

G  laborer*,  per  day  l.BO 

1  sloper.   per  day    JI.J5 

1  foreman.  W6  per  mooOi   2.M 

'  1  electrician.  tl&  per  month 4.17 

Total  cu.  yd.  eicBvaCed  Machine  No.  1  2,271 

Total  cont   «,«e7.S0 


Total  c 


avaied  by  Machine  No.  2... 


The  two  Lidgerwood  machines  worked  only  part  of  the  time 
during  this  month.  No.  1  working  13  days  and  No.  2  working 
10  days  during  the  month.  Both  were  engaged  in  moving  to  new 
positions  and  were  working  at  a  disadvantage.  The  yardage  for 
these  machines  should  be  alwut  the  same  as  for  a  Heyworth- 
Newman  machine  under  similar  conditions.  The  difference  in  ' 
daily  pay  roll  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the  electrically  driven  m»- 
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The  electric  power  on  these  machines  costs  about  1  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.  City  current  ia  osed  and  a  transformer  is  placed  at  con- 
venient points  along  the  line,  as  the  machine  moves  ahead. 

The  repairs  on  the  Heyworth  machine  have  averaged,  approx- 
imately, $400  per  month.  The  highest  amount  charged  to  repairs 
for  any  one  month  is  $607. 

Another  machine  used  on  this  work  was  a  cableway  with  drag- 
line bucket.  It  consists  of  a  movable  tower,  located  on  one  side 
of  the  canal  with  a  cable  running  from  it  to  an.  anchorage  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal.  The  drag  bucket  is  supported  by  and 
slides  up  and  down  this  cable.  It  is  pulled  back  and  forth  by  an 
endless  line.     The  crew  and  costs  are  as  follows: 

-    1      <J» 
2M 


ToUl  c 


,r' 

la: 

Donth,  per  day  . 
^200  per  month. 

per 

i»T 

(I.OM 


This  tflwer  is  86  ft.  high  and  operates  a  T^-cu.  yd.  bucket  with 
a  10  X  12-in.  hoisting  engine  and  40-hp.  boiler.  This  machine  ia 
"becoming  quite  popular  along  the  oanal  because  of  its  adaptability 
and  its  moderate  cost. 

Steam  and  Electric  Draglines  on  Ditoh  Work.  F.  N.  Cronkolm, 
in  Engineering  Record,  Dec.  26,  1914,  gives  the  following:  The 
operation  of  ateam  and  electric  dragline  excavators  and  an  elec- 
trica!ty-d riven  suction  dredge  are  described  and  costs  of  excava- 
tion given  for  the  Mindoka  Reclamation  Project,  Idaho. 

Five  excavators  were  in  service  on  the  project.  Two  steam 
dragline  machines  were  started  in  ISIO  aTid  1011.  A  small  suc- 
tion dredge  wbh  started  in  the  spring  of  11)13  and  two  electric 
dragline  ex:cavators  were  started  in  Sept.,  ISIS. 

Steam  Mackinea.  The  steam  dragline  machines  were  of  the 
ordinary  standard  type  and  were  built  on  the  project.  They 
have  revolving  frames,  rope-swing,  1-yd.  bucket  and  a  reach  from 
the  center  bearing  to  the  end  of  the  boom  of  5S  ft.  The  machine 
was  mounted  on  rollers  supported  on  planks.  Tha  approximate 
cost  of  the  machine  was  $5,000. 

The  suction  dredge  was  also  built  on  the  project.  It  consisted 
of  a  boiler  and  an  engine  direct-connected  to  an  8-in.  centrifugal 
sand  pump,  mounted  on  a  10  x  30-ft.  scow.  The  40-ft.  discharge 
pipe  was  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  suspended  from  a  pole  od 
the  Opposite  side  of  the  boat.  The  material  was  discharged  back 
of  a  levee  built  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  construction.     The 
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end  of  tlie  auction  pipe  was  kept  on  the  center  line  of  the  drain, 
for  by  digging  from  1  to  1^  ft.  below  grade  the  eandy  soils  ulough 
in  to  approximate  t^:I  slopes  and  have  the  required  bottom 
width.  The  machine  waa  moved  forward  or  backward  and  held 
in  position  by  means  of  light  cable  controlled  by  drums  operated 
by  hand.  The  total  cost  of  the  machine  w*s  approximately 
12,600. 

Kleetric  Haehineg.  The  two  electric  dragline  outfits  were  Model 
9%  Bucyrue  machines,  of  the  most  modern  type,  having  gear 
swing  and  caterpillar  traction.  The  total  reach  of  the  machine 
when  the  boom  is  in  digging  position  is  54  ft.  The  bucket  is  of 
1^-cu.  yd,  capacity,  made  by  the  Page  Engineering  Company. 
It  is  like  the  buckets  used  on  the  steam  machines  e.icept  that  it 
has  a  chain  in  place  of  a  stilT  bail. 

The  caterpillar  feature  was  a  decided  advantage  as  compared 
to  rollers  and  greased  skids.  The  data  secured  since  the  ma- 
chines started  show  a  saving  of  6%  of  the  digging  time,  besides 
eliminating  the  services  of  at  least  one  man.  The  desirable 
features  of  the  caterpillar  are  that  the  machine  can  be  propelled 
in  either  direction,  will  go  over  very  soft  or  rough  ground,  and 
may  be  turned  in  the  length  of  the  machine.  The  cost  of  each 
machine  complete  was  approximately  $13,800. 

Cost  of  Excaoation.  The  cost  of  moving  675,000  cu.  yd.  with 
the  two  steam  machines  averaged  13.22  ot.  This  cost  was  for 
work  done  on  two  different  drains.  Although  each  machine  moved 
about  the  same  amount  of  material,  they  worked  under  entirely 
dilTerent  conditions,  resulting  in  an  average  for  one  machine  of 
11.06  ct..  and  the  other  15.13  ct.  The  detailed  cost  of  the  average 
yardage  for  the  two  machines  per  cubic  yard  of  cross-section 
yardage  is  shown  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I.    UNIT  COSTS  WITH  THE  TWO  STEAU  UACHINES 

Lmbor  eicavation  t0,{«34 

Hauling  and  pumping  wsUr  O.om 

Hauling  and  handling  coal  O.OOM 

Coal,  inolndiog  Ireight  V.O^t 

Repairs,   Islwr   O.OOU 

Repairs,  material  O.pOSl 

Csblen     O-WM    ' 

Carbide    0,0013 

Miscellaneous  aupidies    0.0043 

Depreciation  in  mschinerj   O.OUl 

Engineering  and  adminiitratian  (1G%)   0.0172 


In  order  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  steam  and  electrically  oper- 
ated machines,  the  lower  cost,  or  11.06  ct,,  will  be  used.  The  de- 
tails are  presented  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE   II.    LOWE.R  CNIT  COST  FOR  STEAM  MACHINES 


Cmfil's". 


Th«  KTerage  cost  for  the  first  two  months'  operation  of  the  two 
electric  machines  was  7.1  ct.  Even  though  the  operators  were  in- 
experienced at  first  with  this  type  of  machine,  and  the  condi- 
tions were  slightly  more  difflcult,  a  saving  of  38%  has  resulted, 
the  comparison  being  made  on  the  total  cost,  which  includes  de- 
preciation and  engineering  and  administration.  Aside  from  engi- 
neering and  administration  and  depreciation,  a  comparison  of 
the  costs  shows  a  saving  of  66%  in  favor  of  the  electric  machines. 
The  details  are  shown  in  Table  3. 

TAfilJ:  III.    UNIT  COSTS  FOR  TWO  ELECTRIC  MACHINES 

Labor    e«»vBtlon    ID.IBM 

BkttriciW.  at  1  ct.  p«  kw O.0O45 

Repeirs,  l«bor   0.1)001 

Repaiis,  mmlcrisl  0.0004 

Steal   rope 0.0011 


1.  yd *t.OnO 

Q  of  the  detailed  cost  in  a  condensed 


Mucelhncoiu   0.011»  0.0051  O.OOSS 

Depreciation    0.011!  0.02(0  

EnglneerinE    0,0143  0.0092  

ToIsIb     lO.IlOfl  lO.OnO  »0.04M 

Depreciation  and  engineering  and  administration  are  based  on 
coats  and  yardages.     Further,  the  st«am  machine  has  depreciation 
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figured  at  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  and  the  electric  at  2  ct,  and,  therefore, 
these  items  cannot  be  compared  on  the  two  inachinee. 

The  average  amount  of  electric  power  per  cubic  yard  of  croes- 
section  yardage  has  been  0,46  kw,  since  the  two  machines  started. 
The  average  amovmt  of  coal  per  cubic  yard  of  actual  yardage  was 
7.4  lb.,  or  8.1  lb.  for  the  cross-Bection  yardage.  When  working 
under  exceptionally  good  conditione  in  easy  digging  the  pounds 
of  coal  per  cubic  yard  should  not  exceed  four;  yet,  this  depends 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  boiler.  Before  the  boilers  on  the  Bteam 
machines  were  replaced  with  others  of  35%  greater  capacity,  the 
average  amount  of  coal  per  cubic  yard  was  10  lb.  From  this 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  the  importance  of  large  boiler  capacity. 

TranamiBtion  Line  and  Suction  Dredge.  The  cost  for  electric 
line  construction  was  t8%5  a  mile. 

The  detailed  coits  m)  the  suction  dredge  per  cubic  yard  of 
cross-section  yardage  on  100,000  cu.  yd.  to  Nov.,  1Q13,  are  given 
in  Table  5. 

TABLE  V.    UNIT  COSTS  FOB  SUCTION  DREDGE 

Labor  eie»v»tion  tll.05fT 

Hsaling  mnd  handling  eoal  O.OMO 

Conl,  including  fnigbt  O.OIQ 

Bepsirs,  labor   OSXXB 

"      -■  1,  nul«rlal  B.OOM 


C^^™! 


O.IMW 

Leree  coneltucliOB   O.O0S6 

UiBCellancaus  auppllea    O-OeW 

Engineering  and  admlnistra'tian    0,0178 

Total  per  cu.  yd RISK 

In  addition  to  keeping  detail  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  different 
machines,  a  record  is  also  kept  of  machine  elGciency,  which  shows 
the  percentage  of  digging  time  and  varions  delays,  such  as  moving, 
repairs,  coating,  etc.  The  actual  yardage,  as  well  as  the  cross- 
section  yardage,  is  also  computed  in  order  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  excess  yardage,  and  in  this  way  hold  the  operators 
nearer  the  required  section. 

Cost  ol  Stripping  Coal  Bed*  with  Electric  Dragliile.  En^neer- 
ing  and  Contracting,  June  19,  191S,  gives  the  following: 

Electrically -driven  dragline  excavators  were  used  for  stripping 
coal  beds  for  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Co.  at  Sheniandoah,  Pa. 

The  stripping  is  done  from  14  to  30  ft.  deep.  The  rock  en- 
countered in  the  stripping  process  is  drilled  by  steam  driHs  and 
sliot.  In  one  position  with  this  dragline  it  is  possible  to  take  a 
cut  of  150  ft.  wide.  The  excavator  is  placed  directly  over  the 
vein  and  is  followed  by  a  steam  or  electric  shovel. 
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With  electric  control  of  a  dragline  no  ftremau  is  needed,  no 
coal  passer  Eind  no  pipeman.  Further,  there  is  no  water  pipe  to 
freeze  up  and  on  the  coldeet  mornings  no  dels}'  is  necessary  to 
Start  the  stripping  operation,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  close 
the  main  line  switch  and  start  operation.  Tlie  only  labor  v^ich 
is  required  for  the  operation  of  this  machine  is  the  dragline  op- 
erator, an  oiler  and.  a  few  men  in  the  pit. 

The  dragline  excavator  has  a.  24-ft.  diameter  turntable,  a  150.bp. 
hoist  motor  and  a  75-lip.  Bwing  motor.  The  turntable  consists  of 
40  open-hearth  steel  rollers  revolving  between  two  90-lb,  rail  cir- 
cles, 24  ft.  in  diameter,  one  attached  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  revolv- 
ing frame  and  one  to  the  top  of  the  base. 

The  main  machinery  is  driven  by  a  direct-geared  ISO-hp.  440- 
volt  Westinghouse  slip  ring  type  motor,  operating  at  a  speed  of 
505  r.p.m.  and  includes  two  drums,  one  of  which  winde  the  rope 
by  means  of  which  the  bucket  is  dragged  through  the  dirt  and 
the  other  operates  the  rope  hy  means  of  which  the  bucket  is 
hoistsd.  There  is  also  a  small  drum  for  the  purpose  of  manip- 
Dlating   the   rope   by   means  of  which  the  boom   is   lowered   and 

The  swinging  machinery  is  operated  by  a  T6-hp,,  440-volt  slip 
ring  motor,  driving  a  vertical  swinging  shaft  by  means  of  three 
gear  reductions.  A  pinion  on  the  vertical  shaft  engages  the 
swinging  rack  on  the  base.  The  bucket  used  had  a  capacity  of 
m  «>.  Ji- 

Below  is  given  the  cost  of  stripping  266,710  cu.  yd.  during  the 
2rear  of  11)15.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  net  cost  is  4.23  ct.  per 
cubic  yard.  '  ' 

CluiiBcatlon  Labor  Hatcrial 

E«»v»tor  crew    |I,463.B0  f     M.M 

Pitmen  1,697.80  S.lfl 

Blastwi   107.02  1,80*.!I 

Repair  and  maiuteBance   aiT.Dg  1.274.S> 

Blectrie  repairs  and  maintenanse  ...  SIS.U  16.tt 

TraiUDi)»>lon  linn    71.E0  7.«0 

Power    !,l)38.36 

Poretnan    »39.ie  JJB 

a«k     M.BO 

Hanling     S6.73 

UiacellaneauB    l.GSI.U  U.OO 

Toul  Wowo!  ts,zam 

Credit   to   labor   aecoaDt   tor   other 

work    437.S6 

|6,«31.S7 


Materials    

Total  net  coat  »10,87E.76 

Net  coal  pet  cu.  yd ~.^.- 

Ooit  of  powoT  per  ou.  yd 


■jsa    r.Hogic 


J 
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CHAPTER  XV 
METHODS  AND  COST  OF  DREDGING 

Diedgei.  The  term  "  dredge  "  ie  looaely  applied.  In  this  book 
it  will  be  taken  to  include  only  machines  that  ftuat  and  are  used 
for  excavating  under  water.  Of  these  there  are  four  principal 
types,  ( 1 )  The  bucket  or  grapple  dredge  consisting  of  a  crane 
mounted  on  a  barge  and  equipped  with  a  grab-bucket  (orange- 
peel  or  clam-shell),  or  mure  rarely  with  a  scraper  bucket.  (2) 
The  dipper  or  steam  shovel  dredge,  a  floating  steam  shovel  evolved 
from  the  original  spoon  dredge.  (3)  The  elevator  or  ladder 
dredge,  which  is  fitted  with  a  bucket  conveyor.  This  type  is 
called  bucket  dredge  by  the  English.  (4)  The  hydraulic  or  suc- 
tion dredge  which  excavates  material  by  pumping. 

Dredges  may  also  be  ctassilied  by  references  to  the  limitations 
under  which  they  work,  as  for  instance  sea-going  dredges,  deep- 
water  dredges,  canal -dredges,  etc. 

"  Land  Dredges  "  are  discussed  In  Chap.  XVII. 

Dredges  may  place  the  material  they  excavate  directly  on  the 
bank,  or  load  it  into  scows,  or  they  may  be  provided  with  hop- 
pers and  carry  their  material  to  sea.  The  sea-going  hopper 
dredge,  used  in  large  harbors  where  the  water  is  too  rough  for 
aeoWB,  is  usually  of  the  ladder  type,  but  suction  dredges  are  also 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  hulls  of  dredges  were  formerly  constructed  of  wood,  but  the 
use  of  steel  for  this  purpose  is  gradually  increasing. 

Capacities  of  Dredges.  The  comparative  capacity  of  dredges 
of  various  types  depends  upon  many  factors,  such' as  the  size  and 
model  of  the  dredge,  the  method  of  operating  it,  the  character 
of  the  material  to  be  excavated,  the  method  of  disposal  and  the 
many  local  conditions  that  may  affect  any  one  piece  of  work.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  to  state  with  precision  the  output  of  a 
given  type  of  dredge  unless  the  conditioning  factors  are  known. 
Mt.  Charles  Evan  Fowler,  in  his  book  "  Subaqueous  Foundations," 
gives  the  capacity  of  dredges  of  various  types.  Table  I.  He  states 
that  this  table  has  been  compiled  as  a  matter  of  judgment  from 
experience  gained  through  many  years  of  construction  and  the 
operation  of  all  kinds  of  dredges.  The  distances  for  towing  the 
material  and  discharging  it  ashore  ar?:  approximate.  The  ca- 
pacity is  tliat  of  a  24-br.  operation  with  2  shifts. 

Cost  of  Dredge  Constmotlon.  Tlie  coat  of  constructing  a  dredge 
in  California  is  given  by  Robert  R,  Cranston  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Meehanical  Engineers 
for  February,  1912.  The  following  is  an  al>stract  of  this  paper 
appearing  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Mar.  13,  1912; 
669 
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For  all  the  machinery,  including  motors,  pumps,  wire  rope,  elec- 
trical Buppliee,  etc.,  12^^  ct.  per  lb.  delivered  on  the  ground;  for 
ioatalling,  4^  ct.  per  lb.,  or  a  tota.1  of  17  ct.  per  lb.  for  the  ma- 
chinery installed.  The  lumber  cost*  about  $30  per  1,000  it.  B.  M. 
at  Portland,  and  thia,  t«>getfaer  with  freight,  bolts,  nails,  hog  rods, 
steel  plates,  oakum,  paint,  etc.,  will  make  the  hull  material  cost 
about  f5l)  per  I,(M)0  ft.  Of  lumber  uied;  labor  of  building  costs 
about  $40  per  1,000  ft,,  giving  ?O0  per  1,000  ft.  aa  a  total  cost  of 
the  completed  huH.  In  addition  the  direct  costs  chargeable  to 
hull  or  machinery,  insurance,  traveling,  superintendence,  camp 
ei]UipiDent,  temporary  buildings,  shop,  derrick,  office  expense,  de- 
sign, etc,  amount  to  between  £10,000  and  $25,000,  depending  oo 
whether  new  deeigns  have  to  be  gotten  out,  what  ctmstmction 
tooU  and  equipment  are  on  hand,  the  size  of  the  dredge,  and 
situation  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  built.  For  a  com- 
plete dredge,  $180  per  ton.  on  a  basis  of  ita  displacement,  ie  a 
fair  average. 

Selecting  a  Dredge.  Engineering  Recwd,  £>ec.  10,  1916,  prints 
an  article  by  Arthur  M.  Shaw,  which  is  here  given. 

In  approaching  a  dredging  job  of  any  magnitude  the  first  and 
moA  important  problem  which  confronts  the  contractor  is  the 
selection  of  the  most  suitable  equipment.  The  beat  guide  in  the 
selection  of  equipment  it,  found  in  records  of  past  performances, 
though  it  shciuld  be  kept  in  mind  that  good  resultg  have  been 
secured  in  individual  instances  hy  nearly  every  type  of  machine 
now  being  sold.  Certain  wei  I -developed  types  of  dredges  will 
work  economically  under  a  considerable  range  of  conditions,  but 
there  is  no  one  machine  which  is  best  suited  to  all,  or  even  to 
mo»t  conditions. 

This  diacussiun  of  various  types  of  equipment  and  the  power 
plants  used  to  operate  them  is  confined  principally  to  those  iiSBd 
in  the  reclamation  of  lands  in  the  lower  Miaaiasippi  delta.  Tlie 
types  considered  are  dipper  dredgea,  orange-peel  and  clam-shell 
dredges,  hydraulic  dredges  and  drag-line  dredgea. 

Dipper  Dredges.  Dipper  dredgea  may  be  mounted  on  scows  or 
may  be  operated  on  land.  In  the  latter  caae  they  are  supported 
on  car  wheels,  with  short  sections  of  portable  track,  On  broad- 
tread  wheels  for  running  on  planks  or  on  hard  groimd,  on  rollers 
for  moving  on  planks,  or  on  caterpillar  treads,  or  are  rigged  as 
"  walking  dredges."  Wherever  it  Is  practicable  to  gecure  suffi- 
cient water  the  floating  dredge  is  usually  preferred,  as  the  ei- 
pense  and  delays  incident  to  moving  ahead  aa  the  work  progresses 
are  reduced  to  a  minimuio  with  this  type.  On  isolated  work, 
requiring  fr«quent  tearing  down  and  rebuilding  of  a-floater,  the 
land  Qvifit  is  preferred.  '  "  '  ' 
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Tearing  down  and  rebuilding  a  floating  dredge  i»  a  tedious  and 
expensive  operation.  The  salvage  from  an  ordinary  wooden  hull 
is  usaally  a  negligible  (and  frequently  a  minus)  quantity.  Some 
of  the  new  types  of  steel  bulla,  built  in  sections,  have  mei  these 
objections  in  anlngenious  manner  and  should  materially  increase 
the  field  of  operations  of  floating  dredges.  Tin  a  number  of  cases 
moderately  large  dredges  have  been  moved  intact  over  conaider- 
able  distances  acroea  land,  but  the  writer  has  yet  to  learn  of 
any  individual  owner  who  has  made  such  an  experiment  and  who 
is  ready  to  attempt  it  a  second  time. 

Vertical  and  Bank  Spuds  Compared.  The  greatest  variation 
in  the  details  of  floating  dipper  dredges  is  found  in  the  types 
of  spuds  used,  in  the  manner  of  raising  and  lowering  the  spuds 
and  in  "  pinning  up."  There  are  two  general  types  in  common 
use —  the  vertical  and  the  bank  spuds.  Vertical  spuds  are  com- 
paratively simple,  are  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  depth  and 
are  independent  of  the  width  of  canal.  They  are  usually  raised 
and  lowered  by  independent  engines,  either  by  means  of  cables  or 
'  by  compound  gears  engaging  a  he^vy  rack  which  is  attached  to 
the  spud.  Cables  are  now  quite  generally  preferred,  though  the 
rack  is  still  in  common  use  and  is  preferred  by  some.  Neither 
type  has  any  marked  advantage  in  the  matter  of  simplicity.  The 
cable  system  has  one  considerable  advantage  in  that  it  permits 
setting  the  engines  farther  aft,  where  they  can  be  more  easily 
attended  to  by  those  having  the  care  of  the  main  engines. 

The  power  tor  raising  spuds  on  moaie  dredges  is  compounded 
by  means  of  worm  gearn,  but  the  writer  considers  a  worm  gear 
a  necessary  evil,  to  be  tolerated  on  some  machines  but  never  on 
a  dredge. 

Bank  spuds  give  greater  stability  to  the  hull,  being,  as  their 
name  implies,  set  out  on  the  berm  or  bank.  They  permit  the  use 
of  a  much  longer  boom  on  a  dredge  of  given  width  than  is  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  vertical  spuds.  On  some  machines  the  Imnk 
spuds  act  as  an  outboard  support,  the  strain  being  carried  to  the 
hull  by  a  well-braced  structure  acting  as  a  beam.  In  other  oases 
the  strain  is  transferred  direct  to  the  top  of  the  A.frame.  That 
portion  of  the  spud  which  rests  on  the  bank  is  in  the  form  of  a. 
plank  platform,  and  for  work  in  soft  material  these  platforms  are 
extended  so  as  to  cover  a  considerable  area.  In  some  cases  these 
platforms  are  hinged  along  the  center  so  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  raised  out  of  sticky  material.  One  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions to  bank  spuds  is  that  they  often  crush  down  the  berm, 
inducing  slides  in  the  levee  or  waste  bank.  It  is  impracticable 
to  use  bank  spuds  in  wide  canals  or  open  water  of  any  cousider- 
able  depth. 
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Owing  to  the  powerful  thrust  of  the  dipper  acting  in  various 
directions,  the  rigid  bracing  of  apuds  and  fastening  of  all  spud 
connections,  whether  of  the  vertical  or  bank  type,  are  moat  im- 
portant. 

Dipper  Dredge  Best  for  Hard  Digging.  Comparison  with  other 
typea  of  dredges  is  moat  favorable  to  the  dipper  type  when  work- 
ing in  hard,  compact  material  auch  aa  cemented  grave)  and  ledge 
rock.  It  is  usually  preferred  for  digging  through  heavily  tim- 
bered country,  especially  through  trees  having  large  tap  roots. 
Its  ability  to  bring  a  tremendous  amount  of  power  to  bear  at  a 
single  point  contributes  to  its  popularity  in  heavy  timber  work- 
Whenever  poaaible,  however,  all  large  stumps  should  be  loosened 
and  shattered  before  the  dredge  reaches  them. 

Hard  gravel  and  rock  should  be  blasted  ahead  of  the  dredge 
even  though  «t  may  be  possible  to  make  some  progress  without 
first  loosening  the  material.  Dipper  dredges  equipped  witii 
crowding  engines  on  the  Ixiora  and  with  special  teeth  on  the 
bucket  will  make  fair  progress  without  preliminary  blasting  in 
soft  limestone  rock  which  is  in  fairly  thin  layers.  It  will  usu- 
ally be  found  more  economical,  however,  to  do  some  preliminary 
blasting  in  all  such  material. 

Losa  of  time  frequently  ociMira  in  the  use  of  a  dipper  drec^ 
by  the  jamming  into  the  bucket  of  a  large  stump  or  Exiulder, 
though  a  skillful  operator  will  seldom  permit  this  to  occiir-, 

Tn  mucky  soils  dipper  dredges  often  disintegrate  the  material 
to  such  an  extent  that  much  of  it  ia  carried  in  suspension  in  th6 
canal  for  aeveral  hours,  to  be  deposited  later  in  the  l>ed  of  tlw 
canal  and  materially  reduce  the  section.  Tn  the  very  softi.  trem- 
bling prairies  of  southern  Louisiana  this  will  occur  tQ  a  eei*tain 
extent  with  any  type  of  dredge,  but  ia  most  noticeable  with  dip' 
per  and  dragline  machines,  which  require  a  long  movement  of  the 
bucket  in  filling. 

Qrab-Bucket  Dredge/.  Variations  in  mounting  and  methods  of 
moving  are  much  the  same  with  grab-bucket  dredges  as  with  thp 
dipper  type.  Spuda  are  usually  cable-operated.  The  spuds  are 
naed  as  anchors  only,  since  there  is  teaa  necessity  for  pinning 
up  a  dredge  with  this  claas  of  machinery.  For  levee  construction 
and  other  classes  of  work  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  material  if 
to  be  dumped  to  one  side  of  the  escavatrion,  gravity  swing  out  t* 
are  preferred  on  account  of  their  simplicity,  low  first  coat  aad 
economy  of  operation. 

Orange-peel  and  chamshell  bucketa  are  most  efficient  in  handling 
gravel,  sand  and  soft  material,  though  boulders,  pig  iron  and 
blasted  ledge  rock  are  handled  economically  by  the  larger,  thr«e- 
bladed  orange-peela  of  extra-heavy  construction.     In  hard,  pa,akied 
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sajid  the  cl&mshell  is  most  euitabk,  ae  it  gathers  its  luad  bj*  the 
scraping  action  of  the  bladea.  In  hard  digging  teeth  ftre  placed 
on  the  edges  of  cljmsliell  buckets  for  loosening  the  material. 
Though,  owing  to  the  targe  number  of  wearing  parts,  repairs  are 
frequently  required  with  grab  buckets,  they  are  readily  made, 
usually  by  the  Hubstitution  of  small  busbings  and  pins.  A  liberal 
supply  of  these  repair  parts  should  be  kept  in  stock.  It  is  usu- 
ally found  most  economical  to  keep  an  extra  bucket  on  hand  so 
that  at  least  one  may  be  in  perfect  condition  at  all  times. 

Orange. peel  buckets  are  preferred  to  clamshells  for  digging 
stumps,  widening  canals  and  other  work  where  it  ja  necessary  for 
the  bucket  to  fill  on  irregular  surfaces  or  grab  h»ld  of  materials 
of  varying  density.  For  diggiog  stumps  other  than  those  having 
large  tap  roots  the  orange-peel  dredge  of  large  size  is  fully  equal 
to  any  other  type.  Its  ability  to  dig  on  all  sides  of  a  stump, 
tearing  loose  each  individual  main  root,  makes  up  for  its  lack 
of  the  great  lifting  and  shoving  power  of  the  dipper  dredge. 

While  not  well  adapted  to  digging  hard  sand,  the  orange-peel 
bucket  may  be  used  in  such  material  with  moderate  success  If 
properly  handled.  To  insure  economical  loading  the  bucket 
should  be  dropped  into  the  pit  in  a  partly  clu^d  position,  the 
blades  being  held  as  nearly  vertical  as  practicable.  After  drop- 
ping, the  closing  line  should  be  overhauled  slightly  and  released, 
repeating  this  operation  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to 
load  the  bucket.  It  is  not  usually  feasible  to  secure  a  full  load 
by  this  method,  nor  is  this  desirable,  as  the  "  suction  "  in  such 
material  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  loose 
with  a  full  bucket  of  packed  sand. 

Though  careless  manipulation  of  dredges  of  any  type  when 
working  in  soft  muck  will  stir  up  the  material  in  mucli  the  same 
manner  as  wilt  a  dipper  dredge,  grab  buckets,  if  intelligently 
handled,  will  excavate  such  material  much  better  than  any  other 
bucket  dredge.  When  working  in  material  easily  carried  In  sus- 
pension by  the  water,  the  bucket  should  not  be  permitted  to 
bury  itself  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  but  should  be  held  by  the 
"  standing  line,"  so  that  it  will  load  with  only  such  material  as 
it  can  take  out  of  the  canal.  Overloading  and  consequent  drop- 
ping of  broken  material  back  into  the  water  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  loss  in  section  through  sedimentation  of  canals  dug  by 
grab  buckets.  In  cleaning  out  old  canals  which  have  become 
partly  filled  witli  fine  oo/.e  especial  cafe  is  necessary  to  in.ture 
tight  closing  of  the  bucket.  In  the  tough  mut-k  and  Sharkey 
elay  which  are  typical  of  the  lower  Mississippi  delta  grab  buckets 
may  be  loaded  30  to  40%  beyond  their  rated  capacity  without 
danger  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  load  dropping  off. 
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Orab-Bucket  Dredge  Could  Build  l,evee».  Until  quite  recently 
most  of  the  river  leveea  on  the  lower  Mississippi  were  built  bj 
vheelbarrow  or  team  work.  These  methods  are  now  largely 
superseded  by  land  dredges  and  by  tower  and  cable  rigs,  thou^i 
a  tew  floating  dredges  are  also  used.  As  the  material  for  build- 
ing these  levees  is  taken  from  the  river  side  and  land  equipment 
cannot  be  operated  excepting  during  moderately  low  stagey  of  the 
river,  the  working  period  is  reduced  to  a  few  months  of  eaeh 
;ear.  It  would  seem  as  if,  by  making  a.  slight  modification  in  the 
speciScations  for  the  construction  of  these  leveea,  it  would  be 
possible  to  use  floating  dredges  with  extra-long  booms  for  a  large 
portion  of  such  work. 

Hydraulic  Dredges  Preferred  for  Filling  Low  Land.  Hydraulic 
dredges  are  often  preferred  for  interior  canal  construction  on 
account  of  their  ability  to  spread  the  excavated  material  over  a 
wide  area,  thus  avoiding  wasteful  and  unsightly  banks.  The 
preferred  method  in  cutting  new  canals  is  to  make  a  first  cut 
with  a  small  bucket  dredge,  dumping  the  material  in  about  equal 
quantities  on  each  side,  to  form  a  barrier  which  prevents  the 
material  c:xcavated  by  the  hydraulic  dredge  from  flowing  back  into 
the  canal.  In  other  eases  a  small  hand-built  levee  serves  the 
same  purpose.  A  kvee  or  ridge  of  sod  2  ft.  in  height  will  usually 
retain  the  discharge  from  a  12-in.  hydraulic  dredge,  provided  the 
point  of  discharge  is  30  ft.  or  more  beyond  the  levee.  For  canals 
having  a  cross-section  much  in  excess  of  10.  cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft., 
a  larger  levee  will  be  required. 

Suction  dredges  are  subject  to  delays  through  the  stoppage  of 
suction  pipes  and  pumps  from  grass  roots  and  other  debris. 
The  larger  sizes  are  seldom  troubled  by  anything  smaller  than 
stumps.  Nothing  less  than  a  10-in.  pump  should  be  used  for  work 
of  this  class  owing  to  frequent  stoppages  of  the  suction  line. 
Very  large  sizes  are  unsuitable  because  they  require  hulls  of 
too  large  a  size  for  small  canals.  A  12-in.  dredging  pump  with 
all  necessary  equipment  can  be  mounted  on  a  barge  24  x  80  ft. 
which  will  be  found  suitable  for  digging  30  ft.  canals. 

Typee  of  Cutter  Beads.  Rotary  cutter  heads  are  used  on  the 
suction  line  from  the  pump,  their  design  and  speed  of  rotation 
being  dictated  by  the  character  of  the  material  excavated.  In 
hard,  gravelly  material  a  rugged  cutter  head  is  required  which 
will  produce  the  maximum  agitation  of  the  material.  In  the 
mnck  and  soft  clay  soils  of  the  lower  Mississippi  delta  a 
slicing  action  of  the  blades  secures  better  results,  especially 
if  combined  with  only  moderate  speed  of  rotation. 

For  the  excavation  of  narrow  canals  a  ladder  is  required  which 
is  flexible  in  all  directions,  as  the  space  is  too  limited  for  beep- 
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Ifig  the  intake  to  its  work  b;  swinging  the  hull.  Ths  Bwiuging 
device  should  be  subject  to  the  easy  control  of  the  operator  Id 
order  that  the  greatest  economy  of  operation  may  be  assured. 
The  effective  work  of  a  hydraulic  dredge  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  percentage  of  solids  discharged.  This  percentage  will 
drop  if  the  dredge  is  operated  carelessly,  or  if  it  is  not  equipped 
so  that  the  cutter-head  may  be  kept  close  up  to  the  work  and  so 
regulated  that  it  will  not  clog. 

Power. —  Heretofore  steam  power  has  been  used  almost  ex- 
clusively the  smaller  dredges  being  equipped  with  the  simplest 
type  of  slide-valve  hoisting  engines.  Iljdraulic  dredges  have  usu- 
ally employed  a  better  grade  of  engine  in  their  main  power  unit. 

Great  difficulty  is  experienced  near  the  coast  in  securing  suit- 
able  boiler-feed  water.  The  unlimited  use  of  raw  water  from  the 
canals  results  in  expensive  delays  and  repair  bills  through  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  boilers,  steam  piping  and  engines.  This 
trouble  is  reduced,  thoi^h  not  eliminated,  by  the  use  of  con- 
densers. A  dredge  equipped  with  a  complete  salt-water  outfit, 
including  condenser,  circulating  and  vacuum  pump  and  a  high- 
speed evaporator,  was  constructed  by  the  writer  in  one  instance 
for  use  in  waters  which  were  exceptionally  bad.  This  plant  has 
now  been  in  nearly  continuous  operation  for  three  years  with  no 
serious  delays  from  the  steam  end  of  the  outfit.  Although  the 
ateam  auxiliaries  cost  nearly  the  same  as  the  boiler  itself,  it 
appears  hy  comparing  the  operation  of  thia  dredge  with  that  of 
others  operating  in  the  same  water,  but  not  similarly  equipped, 
that  the  extra  equipment  has  paid  for  Jtself  several  times  over. 

The  intermittent  but  frequently  excessive  demands  for  steam 
on  roost  types  of  dredges  makes  it  necessary  that  an  ample  ca- 
pacity for  producing  dry  steam  should  be  provided.  Condensers, 
evaporators  and  steam  separators  are  an  aid,  but  nothing  will 
fully  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  boiler  capacity.  Foaming,  due 
to  overcrowding  the  boilers,  especially  when  supplied  with  poor 
water,  reduces  the  available  power  of  engines,  carries  away  the 
lubrication  and  contributes  to  a  large  extent  to  engine  break- 
downs. 

Short  Slacks  a  Disadvantage.  Another  factor  in  limiting  the 
power  supply  is  curtailment  of  draft  through  the  unnecessary 
abbreviation  of  the  stack.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  average 
floating  dredge  should  not  carry  a  smokestack  more  nearly  ap- 
proximating the  length  established  as  good  practice  in  other  lines 
of  steam  engineering.  In  spite  of  thia  fact  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  an  80  or  100-hp.  dredge  boiler  supplied  with  a  20.ft.  stack. 
The  design  of  the  stack,  however,  should  be  based  on  the  coal 
burned  per  br,  rather  than  on  the  rated  horsepower  of  the  boiler, 
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which  should  be  coUHiderably  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  re- 
quiremente. 

Ameiicau  aad  Enropean  Practioe  Oompared  with  BcKard  to 
DTedging.  The  practice  in  America  and  Europe  differs  con- 
eiderably.  In  Europe  permanent  plants  are  congtructed  for  the 
gradual  execution  of  large  projects  and  this  makes  it  economical 
to  plan  work  along  the  ultimately  cheapest  line,  and  to  conatruct 
high  priced  plants  for  doing  the  beat  work  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  in  America  the  ordinary  short-time 
contract  uf  small  size  compels  the  contractor  to  build  the  cheapest 
plant  that  will  do  the  particular  piece  of  work  in  hand.  How- 
ever, this  condition  in  America  is  rapidly  changing,  the  increaBed 
size  of  ocean  r easels  and  the  expansion  of  commerce  deidaiiding 
larger  and  deeper  channeln  and  better  barbor  facilities.  A  num- 
ber of  large  and  powerful  dredgea  have  been  built  in  the  laat 
(^ade. 

GOTcmmest  Dredging  vs.  Goatraet  Dredging.  Engineering 
Nrtcg,  Apr.  2,  IS14,  gives  the  following: 

Lieut.-Col.  Harry  Taylor,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  As- 
aiatant  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D,  C.,  has  com- 
piled the  following  data  in  regard  to  the  relative  costs  of  dredg- 
ing with  government- owned  plant  and  by  contract,  which  are 
published  in  the  PTofea»wial  Memoirt  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  March-April,  1B14.  The  data  cover  the  fiscal  year  June, 
1912,  to  June,  1013,  and  are  essentially  as  follows: 

(a)  Government  dredges  excavated  during  the  year  a  total  of 
52,564,497  cu.  yd.  at  an  average  rate  of  7.2  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  This 
amount  of  material  was  divided  between  the  different  classes  of 
government  dredges  as  follows;  Hydraulic  pipe-line  dredges, 
21,351,780  cu.  yd.  at  a  cost  of  6.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.;  by  seagoing 
dredges,  27,502,066  cu.  yd.  at  a  coKt  of  S.14  ct.  per  an.  yd.;  by 
dipper  and  bucket  dredges,  3,700,721  cu.  yd.  at  a  coat  of  10.8  ct. 
per  cu.  yd. 

(&)  Dredging  contracts  completed  during  the  year  or  in  force 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  included  a  total  excavation  of  181,873,125 
cu.  yd.  at  an  average  rate  of  14.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  This  excavation 
was  divided  among  different  claaaea  of  dredgea  as  follows:  Hy- 
draulic pipe-line  dredges,  101,518,080  cu.  yd.  at  a  cost  of  lO.lfl 
ct.  per  cu.  yd.;  by  dipper  and  bucket  dredgea,  80^54,145  cu.  yd. 
at  a  cost  of  10.8  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

In  the  cost  of  dredging  by  government  plant  there  ia  included 
all  expenses  for  operation,  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs, 
surveys,  and  such  office  expenses  as  are  chargeable  to  dredging 
operations,  while  the  cost  of  the  contract  dredging  is  the  contract 
coat  only,  and  does  not  include  the  cost  of  government  inspection, 
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surveys,  office  expenses,  etc.,  that  are  charged  against  the  gov- 
ernment plant. 

The  government  dredging  plant  comprises  22  seagoing  dredger, 
54  hydraulic  dredges,  4Ul  dipper  dredges,  22  bocltet  dredges  and 
the  necessary  equipment  of  tugs,  scows,  pontoons,  barges,  etc., 
repretenting  a  total  investment  of  $12,583,5<i3.  Lieut.-Col.  Taylor 
concludes  that  the  saving  in  cost  had  the  government  dr^ged  the 
181,873,125  cu.  yd.,  which  were  let  by  contract,  would  have  paid 
for  all  the  dredging  equipment  at  present  owned  by  the  gov-  ' 
ernmeut. 

[These  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  They  do  not 
show'  the  comparative  sizes  of  government  and  contract  jobs. 
Moreover,  interest  and  depreciation  (exclusive  of  repairs)  on  the- 
government's  investment  are  not  stated  and  may  not  be  included. 
It  is  probable  that  were  the  government  to  call  for  bids  on  large, 
long-time  dredging  contracts,  the  contract  prices  would  be  below 
the  total  pofltn  with   (government  dredges.— The  Author.] 

Combined  Qrab-Bucket  and  Dragline  Dredgrea.  A  locomotive 
crane  or  hoisting  engine  and  derrick  mounted  on  a  scow  makes 
B  serviceable  grab-bucket  dredge,  and,  if  properly  designed,  may 
also  he  used  as  a  dragline  excavator   (Fig.   1). 

(This  same  crane  also  is  used  with  a  dragline  bucket.) 

Btone  Orappleri.  These  are  specially  designed  grab-buckets 
for  use  in  lifting  rocks  and  boulders  from  the  bottom  of  rivers, 
for  ripping  out  crib  work  and  for  pulling  stumps  from  streams. 
Sizes  of  from  1  to  10  cu.  yd.  are  available. 

Fioportloni  of  Orange-Feel  Dredge.  The  following  table  il- 
lustrates the  ideas  of  Arthur  M.  Shaw,  previously  quoted,  as  to 
suitable  proportions  for  e  1%-ytl-  orange-peel,  gravity-swing 
dredge  designed  for  a  given  reach  of  50  ft.  from  the  side  of  the 
excavation.  These  proportions  contemplate  setting  the  machinery 
down  in  the  hull. 

Width  of  bull  Mtt. 

length  of  hull  8»K. 

Depth  of  hull   8  ft. 

Length  ol  baam 15  ft. 

SpruBd  of  nmiB  druma  IS  ft. 

Double. Fjli Oder  main  engine  10x1!  Id. 

Boiler    80  hp. 

Height  of  BtBcV    ..'.'.'.'.'.".V.'.V.V.V.V.'.V.V.V.'.'.V.'.V.V.V.'.V.V.'.BOftl 

Clanutaell  Dredge  with  IBfi-ft.  Boom.  Engineering  Netnt,  Har. 
1,  1BI7,  describes  a  clamshell  dredge  with  a  6-yd.  bucket  for  use 
in  building  levees  along  California  rivers.  The  boom  is  made  up 
of  three  lengths,  the  outer  section  20  by  22  in.,  and  the  other 
aections  22  x  22  in.     The  total  length  of  the  boom  was   1S5   ft. 
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It  IB  trussed  vertically  and  laterally,  long  timber. ipreaders  car- 
rying the  side  truss  rods.  To  talte  care  of  the  liat  of  the  dredge 
when  the  boom  swings  out  90°  from  the  center  line,  the  A-frame 
cap  is  fl^  ft.  forward  of  the  pivot  point  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
boom  known  aa  the  heel  casing.     When  the  twom  swings  at  right 


Fig.  2.     Stone  Orappler  for  Use  on  Dredges.     Made  by  Theodore 
Smith  and  Sons,  Jersey  City,  New  Jeraey. 

angles,  the  dredge  has  considerable  list,  and  this  offset  permits 
the  boom  to  swing  around  on  practically  a  level  plane.  If  the 
dredge  is  properly  balanced,  the  righting  of  the  dredge  when  the 
bucket  is  emptied  will  swing  the  boom  back  to  center  line.  This 
makes  rapid  handling  possible  even  with  so  long  a  boom,  and 
gives  an  effective  machine  for  building  levees  of  material  exca- 
vated in  the  stream. 
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A.   "  Storage   Dmm "   (or   Dredge   Cable.    EnginMring    yeics, 

Feb.  7,  1007,  given  the  following: 

A  eable  drum  of  special  design,  invented  and  patented  by 
W.  S,  Edwards,  has  an  extension  of  about  800  ft.  of  cable  in  addi- 
tion to  the  200  ft.  working  length,  so  that  a  single  j:able  1,000 
ft.  long  is  carried.  With  the  ordinary  arrangement  this  dredge 
would  have  a,  liointing  cable  about  ISO  ft.  long,  and  when  this 
is  broken  tbe  entire  cable  would  have  to  be  thrown  awaj.  As 
the  cable  usually  breaks  at  about  80  ft,  from  the  outer  end,  the 
remainder  in  then  too  short  for  further  use.  With  the  Edward 
"  atorsge  drum  "  only  about  80  or  90  ft.  of  the  out«r  end  of  the 
cable  is  lost.  The  working  length  ia  restored  by  paying  out  suffi- 
cient cable  from  the  storage  part  of  the  drum.  Since  cables  of 
this  kind  cost  abont  $2  per  ft.  (cables  referred  to  are  2^  in. 
dipper  cables)  and  they  usually  br^ak  in  less  than  a  month  and 
aometimes  in  less  than  a  week,  averaging  about  .1  weeks  in  a 
aeaaon  of  30  weeks,  this  cable  storage  sjstero  would  effect  a  sav. 
jng  of  $2,000.00  in  cost  of  cable  alone,  for  ten  100-(t.  lengths  of 
cable  thrown  away.  In  addition  there  would  be  a  saving  of  about 
3  hr.  for  each  break  or  .10  hr.  for  the  aeason.  At  $30  per.  hr. 
this  would  mean  $900.  Contractora  who  have  u»ed  this  rig  say 
that  in  actual  use  it  has  saved  even  more  than  that.  The  total 
saving  of  cable  and  time  during  one  eesaon  being  about  $3,000, 

Cost  of  CUm-8hell  Bredgiag  at  Oakland,  Cal.  The  cost  of 
dredging  with  clam-shell  dredges  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  given  by  L. 
•I.  Le  Conte  in  Trantactiona,  Jttstittite  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  8B 
(1887).  These  machines  were  unable  to  dig  clean  sand  success- 
fully and  in  hard  material  could  do  nothing.  The  plant  employed 
comprised  the  following: 

i  clamihell  dredcfB   140.000 

1  Isrge  tug  host  ffi.OOO 

4dunip  uravi    SO.flnn 

2  wmler-boBto    3-00« 


The  loaded  scows  were  towed  one  mile  to  the  dumping  ground. 
The  depth  excavated  was  24  ft.  The  material  was  soft  mud.  The 
cost  exclusive  of  interest,  depreciation,  insurance  and  taxes  was 
as  follows  for  two  dredges  operating  over  a  period  of  8  yr.; 

Salsry  of  employee  (210,962 

ftfimirs    W.HM 

OmI     81.725 

Hhip  ehandlery  and  water  32.861 

UidceUsneous,     including    docking    dred^ei,     tuRS 

mud  fifloHB .  -.2.627    I 

Tot»l  for  S  yesni tm.VIf-' 
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Number  of  cu.  yd.  dredged  6.403,401 

Number  ol  tours  worked 31,670 

Coat  par  cu.  yd.,  at 7.B4 

V&onnm  Pnntp  and  Delivering  Siedere.  A  dredging  Apparntus 
used  at  Far  Rockawuy,  Long  Island,  N.  Y,,  was  described  in 
Engineerinff  Net/oa,  June  13,  1S05,  The  dredge  coDBisted  of  a 
large  rectangular  hull  with  two  derrick  towers  at  the  bow 
end,  each  one  of  which  handled  an  orange-peel  bucket.  The  equip- 
ment throughout  the  dredge  was  in  duplicate.  The  material  was 
dumped  into  hoppere  or  receivers  from  each  of  which  a  pipe  led 
to  the  pumping  apparatus.  This  apparatus  was  a  Husse;  pump 
practically  on  the  same  plan  as  the  old  Savary  pump  or  modem 
pnlsometer,  the  suction  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
and  the  discharge  through  direct  steam  pressure.  The  plan  of 
working  was  as  follows;  When  the  hopper  was  Ailed  with 
suflicient  material  to  fill  the  pump,  a  vacuum  was  created  by  a 
water  supply  condensiDg  steam  in  a  chamber,  and  the  load  waa 
driven  into  the  pump  by  the  pressure  of  the  outside  air.  Steam 
at  10  to  lOO-lb.  pressure  (according  to  the  height  of  lift  and  the 
length  of  the  discharge  pipe)  was  then  admitted.  This  forced  the 
material  through  the  shore  delivery  pipe.  Both  pumps  discharged 
into  the  same  pipe,  thus  keeping  the  mlumn  moving  at  a  fairl; 
constant  rate.  Both  the  Badger  and  Biker  pumps  worked  on  the 
same  plan,  but  discharged  the  material  into  chutes. 

At  Rockaway  the  orange-peel  l)uckets  were  from  4,5  to  6  cu,  yd. 
in  capacity.  The  hoisting  engine  had  a  cylinder  14xlS  in.;  the 
vacuum  pump  has  a  2S-in.  cylinder;  the  steam  pressure  was  IS 
to  36  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  discharge  pipe  was  3,900  ft.  long. 
With  the  pump  making  1.5  to  2  strokes  per  min.,  in  material  con- 
sisting of  70%  sand  and  gravel,  and  30%  mud,  500  cu.  yd.  per 
hr.  were  dredged.  The  apparatus  handled  large  stones  readily. 
The  material,  as  delivered  from  the  pipe,  was  50%  water  and 
60%  solid  matter. 

On  the  Massena  Canal  a  special  designed  dredge  of  somewhat 
similar  type  as  the  above  described  machine  was  used.  This 
dredge  was  equipped  with  rotary  cutters  and  disintegrating 
water  jets.  The  material  was  dredged  with  4-cu.  yd.  orange-peel 
huokets  dumping  into  hoppers,  and  thence  fed  to  centrifugal 
pumps,  John  Bogart,  in  Engineering  Sews,  Oct.  30,  190Z,  stated 
that  these  inachines  could  handle  the  softer  material,  as  a 
whole,  but  the  vacuum  method  of  transmission  was  a  failure,  the 
clay  forming  into  balls  in  the  hopper  instead  of  remaining  sus- 
pended in  the  water. 

While  clay  will  form  into  balls  in  centrifugal  dredges  it  will 
pass  through  the  pump  and  pipe  line. 
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Coit  In  CUy  wltb  a  Large  Clam-Shell  Siedge.  The  following 
is  given  by  EmJle  Low  in  Engineering  iVems,  Oct,  11,  1908. 
The  BulTftlo  breakwater  wae  cumiioaed  in  part  of  a  rubble 
mound  resting  on  a  sand  foundation.  Tbia  foundation  was 
dumped  from  scows  aa  soon  ae  positible  after  a  trench  had  been 
dredged  to  receive  it.  The  natural  materia!  composing  the  bot- 
tom of  the  harbor  was  chiefly  a  moderately  stiff  red  clay,  mixed 
with  some  blue  clay,  the  weight  in  general  lieing  about  3,300  lb. 
per  cu.  yd.  Overlying  the  clay  was  a  layer  of  sand  1  or  2  ft. 
thick,  and  underlying  it,  next  to  the  bed  rock,  was  a  layer  of 
hard,  blue  clay,  mixed  with  broken  stone  or  gravel,  with  boulders 
in  places.  The  material  was  excavated  from  depths  up  to  70 
ft. 

The  dredge  built  for  excavating  this  trench  was  a  10-yd.  clam- 
shell dredge,  operated  by  an  18  x  24-in.  main  engine,  and  two  sec- 
ondary 10  X  12-in,  engines,  supplied  with  steam  from  two  boilers. 

The  dredged  material  was  transported  to  the  dumping  ground, 
10,000  ft.  distant,  in  1  hr.  6  min.  Three  steel  scows,  each  hold- 
ing an  average  of  400  cu.  yd.  were  used. 

During  the  season  (from  Mij  5  to  Oct,  16,  1899),  316,343 
cu.  yd.  scow  measure,  or  286,335  cu.  yd.  place  measure,  were 
dredged.  This  shows  an  increase  of  scow  over  place  measure  of 
10.48%.  The  crew  employed  and  their  monthly  wages  were  as 
follows: 

Ironner     ^ 


Icook'a  helper  15 

TotsI   monthly   wages  |B10 

The  work  began  at  5  a.  h.  and  ended  at  7  p.  m.  with  1  hr.  out 
for  two  meals,  leaving  a  net  working  day  of  13  hr.  For  working 
overtime  the  men  received  15  ct,  per  hr.  Subsistence  cost  $12 
per  month  per  man.  One-half  the  wages  of  the  superintendent 
or  $62.50  per  month  was  charged  to  dredging.  The'  cost  of  fuel 
was  0.55  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  dredged. 

Pumping  of  dredges  and  scows  was  performed  by  a  steam 
siphon  rigged  up  on  an  old  dredge.  The  cost  per  month  was 
$40  for  1  man^  plu<<  $30  for  20  tons  of  coal  at  $1.50,  a  total  of 
$70. 

New  steel  cables  cost  $100  per  month;  oil,  grease,  waste,  etc., 
$20;  blacksmith  shop,  $176;  hemp  lines,  cables,  etc.,  $40;  miscel- 
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laneous  expenses,  $50;  yard  eipenae,  $100  per  month.  Range 
piles  and  buoys  cost  $250  for  the  seaaon.  Small  tugs  with  coal, 
920  per  day;  large  tuge,  coaled,  $2G;  larger  tugs,  coaled,  $30 
per  day.  ' 

The  approximate  value  of  the  plant  was  as  follows; 

Clsm-Btaell   dredge    tBO.OIW 

3  8l«el  dump  SCOW8  32,000 

ToWl  plant ^92,000 

The  annual  depreciation  at  10%  amounted  to  S9,2O0,  and  the 
annual  interest  at  6%   to  $S,520,  a  total  of  $14,720.  . 

The  cost  of  the  work  during  the  season  of  1899,  was  as  follows 
for  316,343  cu.  yd.  scow  measure. 

Pwcu.yd. 

BnperiuteDdeace     KOOl    ~ 

W«geB     O.OOS 

Bowd 0.0(13 

Coal     O.0IB 

Towing,  lug  hire  0.018 

Sypliontng    0.001 

0»«w,  m»m,  MbbI   '. 0.00! 

LiaeB,   ropea,  eU.,  hemp   0.001 

BlBckamith   (hop    0.003 

Yard  eipenaea  OJ»I 

Miacellaneoua   eipensM    0.001 

RBog«  piles  and  buojs  0.001 

Total  operating  chargei  (»H,i02)   »JMT 

Depreciation  and  interest   i1H.120)    0.040 

Total  coat  (r8.«2)    tOOSJ 

Tlie  above  does  not  include  overhead  expenses,  dockage,  heavy 
repairs  and  renewals,  insurance,  cost  of  getthig  to  and  from 
the  work,  preparatory  expenses,  etc.  The  contract  price  was  18 
ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

During  the  five  months  of  the  season  of  139  working  days,  1,121 
hr.  were  actually  worked,  and  801  hr.  were  lost  on  account  of 
delays.  During  this  period  952  scows,  holding  an  average  of 
332.3  cu.  yd.  each,  were  loaded  in  the  average  time  of  I.IS 
hr.  per  scow.  The  average  nuraher  of  hr.  worked  per  day  wae 
S;  the  average  amount  dredged  per  hr.  worked  was  282.1  cu.  yd,, 
and  per  day  was  2,263  cu.  yd.  The  maximum  day's  work  waa 
5,037  cu.  yd.,  and  the  ma.vimum  hr.  work  was  438  cu.  yd. 

The  delays  were  as  follows: 


Dmlge:    Repairs    to    cables,    bucliet.    engines,    boilers. 
Scows:  leaking,  repairs,  pamping,  dela)^  tng  dela^... 


Hrs. 
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Uesk    

UuctlbineouB 
Holidairs     .... 


CDit  with  Clanuhell  DredEM  at  TleksbnrE.  H.  St.  L.  Copee 
gives  the  cost  of  dredging  in  Vicksburg  harbor  io  18S8,  in  the 
disouasion  of  a  paper  puHished  in  rran*io(to»M  imeriean  Society 
of  Civil  Engineert,  Vol.  31,  1894.  The  machine  used  waa  a  clam- 
Bhell  dredge.  The  daily  (2  ghifti)  coet  of  the  work  weih  as  fol- 
lows per  24  hr.: 

IBUboreTB  nt  130  per  njonlh  |  M.OO 

SenginBrnen  at  tSo  per  moDtb  4.00 

2  captains  at  tl26  per  month  8J5 

2  cooks  at  t16  per  mouth  3.00 

Dredge  total   131.25 

e  own  aC  $30  Mr  month  t    8.00 

2  CBptainn  at  1126  per  month  g.2G 

2  cooks  at  US  per  month  S.0O 

2  engineers  at  $m  per  month  • 4.00 

Tng  total I  il.K 

SobeiBting  3S  men  (including  2  inspectoral  at  50  cl...        18.00 
Coal  for  dredBe  and  tug  (8  tons)   26.00 


Total  per  24-hr.  day  nOG.GO 

The  average  monthly  output  was  55,529  cu.  yd.  (scow  tneaBure) 
and  the  cost  5  5  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  This  coat  does  not  include  in- 
terest or  depreciation,  or  the  cost  of  getting  the  dredge  to  the 
working  locality.  The  depth  of  water  waa  35  ft.  The  material 
dredged  was  mud  and  silt.  The  dumping  ground  was  1^  miles 
distant. 

Low  Colt  with  an  Orange-Peel  Sred^.  According  to  a  letter 
of  A.  M.  Shaw,  Engineering  News,  Apr.  30,  1014,  the  following 
is  the  cost  of  operation  of  a  1%-cu.  yd.  orange-peel  dredge  during 
a  run  of  15%  months. 

Labor   (double  ahitl)  ' t  ■,4fit.6< 

Poci    4,7i8M 

M«in  hoisting  cabl™    '. 1.011.04 

Bepairg  and  renewals  (other  than  oBblea)  I.U4.U 

LuEricating  oU    : fflO.OS 

MiscellaneouB    Bupplies    KT.M 

General    {incltidsB    board    of    crsv    and    oparatian    at    gaioline 


)d   in   above  time,  but  paid  tor 

h  (liberal  estimate)  1,200.00 
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UiBcellBoeauB  and  Orertiesd  Eipensea: 
Proportion  of  co<t  of  running  m*ia  olBce  ftnd  engineering  force.    I  3,060.00 

Interest  on  cost  of  dredge  Bl  E%  .....' 1,OSO.OO 

Deprecimtion  at  e% l-SOO.OO 

DeureciatioQ  and  iatereat  on  house  boat,  fuel  barges  and  Mber 

auiiliarles     600.00 

Ininiance  on  dredge  and  auiiliaries  BaS.OO 

ToUl  miscrilaneous  and  oyerbaad'  ...., t  1658.00 

ToUl  loet   tffi,00O,M 

Total  material  ^cavated.  cu.  yd 924.204 

Cost  per  «u.  yd 10-038 

The  material  excavated  was  unuiually  well  Buit«d  to  the  type 
of'dredge  used,  being  a  light- weight  muck  over  a  soft  clay.  Oc- 
casional eaiid  depoeita  were  encountered,  but  these  formed  a  very 
small  percentage  uf  the  work.  The  kind  of  material  accounts  Tor 
the  low  coflt.  The  mcasurementB  of  material  handled  were  taken 
in  excavation.  Operating  charges  were  from  actual  cost  records 
excepting-  the  estimate  shown  on  the  last  item.  Wages  were  some- 
what lower  than  those  paid  in  most  Northern  states.  Oil  was 
used  for  fuel  until  the  cost  came  to  $1.25  per  bbl.  delivered,  when 
coal  was  substituted,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4  per  ton. 

Dred^  with  Dra^liiie  Bucket.  In  1904  a  small  dredge 
equipped  with  a  derrick  for  handling  a  Page  dragline  scraper,  was 
used  to  excavate  compact  glacial  drift  from  under  water,  for 
filling  a  cofferdam  at  Green  Lake,  Wis.  The  material  consisted  of 
a  light  covering  of  sand  overlying  packed  marl,  clay,  gravel  and 
boulders.  A  centrifugal  pump  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  an 
orange-peel  bucket  brought  up  only  30  lb.  per  trip.  The  scraper 
bucket  handled  300  to  400  cu.  yd.  per  day.  The  hull  of  the  dredge 
was  43  X  28  X  2.5  ft.  in  size.  The  derrick  had  a  32-ft.  mast  and 
05-ft.  boom,  both  of  12  x  12-in.  pine.  The  power  equipment  com- 
prised two  engines  and  a  boiler. 

Dipper  Dredgres.  Engineering  Neict,  May  14,  1S03,  describes  the 
dipper  dredge  as  follows: 

A  dipper  dredge  is  really  a  scow-mount«d  steam  shovel.  The 
machinery  ih  usually  of  larger  size  than  that  used  for  work  on 
land,  the  dipper  handle  being  very  long  and  the  dipper  ranging 
in  size  from  i^  to  15  cu.  yd.  This  type  of  machine  is  best  for 
general  purposes.  Dipper  dredges  are  comparatively  cheap  and 
simple  in  construction,  can  do  harder  and  heavier  work  than  the 
other  types  of  dredges,  and  can  deal  with  stumps,  roots,  and  other 
obstructions.  Hard  compact  material  such  as  glacial  drifts  can 
be  dug  because  of  tile  positive  applicfltion  of  the  power  to  the 
penetration  of  the  bucket.  In  fact  this  type  of  dredge  is  the  only 
one  capable  of  handling  very  hard  material  such  as  cemented 
gravel  and  large  pieces  of  blasted  rock.  ,  -  i 

The  dipper  dredge  possesses  one  great  advahtage  ove^ 'i^^bther 
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kinds  berause  of  its  "spuds."  Spuds  are  legs  of  heavy  timber 
(or,  Bometinies.  steel)  which  are  raised  and  lowered  vertically, 
and  when  Hunk  into  the  mud  provide  a  flrra  anchorage  for  the 
hull.  Tlie  boat  can  manteuvre  on  its  epuds,  using  its  dipper  to 
pull  itself  into  any  desired  position,  and  consequently  it  does 
pot  obstri'ct  traffic  with  anchor  lines.  It  can  push  its  scows 
about  with  its  dipper.  While  suited  best  to  coniparatively  shal- 
low depths  it  can  dig  equally  well  to  the  full  reach  of  its  dipper 
or  can  cut  barely  enough  tj)  enable  it  to  float.  By  changing  the 
size  of  the  dipper  it  can  be  readily  converted  from  a  hard  material 
machine  to  a  soft  material  machine.  This  is  a  most  important 
consideration  to  contractors.  The  entire  machine  is  under  the 
control  of  one  leverman  and  the  necessary  erew  of  one  operator, 
one  cranesman,  2  or  3  deckhands  and  a  Rreman. 

Dipper  dredges  were  formerly  of  the  crane  type  but  are  now 
usually  of  the  boom  type.  The  average  size  of  dippers  generally 
used  is  about  6  cu,  yd.  The  largest  dredge  of  which  the  writers 
know  is  the  "  Onondaga  "  which  has  a  15-cu.  yd,  dipper,  a  hull  140 
X  50  X  15  ft.  in  size,  and  which  can  excavate  to  a  depth  of  50  ft. 

The  outputs  of  dipper  dredges  depend  nat-,;rally  upon  many 
factors,  chief  of  which  are  the  size  of  the  dredge,  the  depth  being 
excavated,  and  the  character  of  the  material.  On  the  Great  Lakes 
a  dredge  equipped  with  4.5  to  6-cu.  yd.  dipper  excavated  4,450 
cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.  from  depths  of  20  ft.  loading  into  scows. 

Conditions  Favorable  to  the  Dipper  Dredge.  The  dipper  type 
of  gold  dredge  is  suited  to  conditions  where  the  ground  is  some- 
what shallow,  where  the  extent  of  ground  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  costly  dredge,  where  the  material  is  of  somewhat  rough 
character  containing  iMulders  and  stumps  and  where  the  ground 
contains, adhesive  clay  which  is  difficult  to  remove  from  elevator 
dredge  buckets. 

Coat  of  a  Dipper  Dredge.  The  main  dredge  ditch  of  a  swamp 
in  Harney  County,  Oregon,  was  approximately  24  ft,  wide  and  8 
ft.  deep,  with  banks  sloping  at  I  to  I.  The  work  was  located 
far  from  railroads  and  millH.  lumber  having  to  be  hauled  60  miles, 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  design  a  machine  the  materials 
and  machinery  for  which  could  he  conveyed  economically.  The 
ground  was  generally  swampy,  the  material  being  namely  a  peat 
soil  on  a  peaty,  loam  or  clay  sub-soil  with  pockets  of  cobbles  and 
gravel.  The  machine  determined  upon  for  the  work  was  a  dip- 
per dredge  with  a  114-y<l-  dipper. 

This  dredge  had  a  hull  of  lumber  19  x  75  x  6  ft.  in  size.  Tha 
boiler  was  a  50-hp.  locomotive  type  boiler,  and  there  were  2 
engines,  10  x  12  in.  in  size,  for  operating  the  crane,  and  7  small 
auxiliary    engines    for   hoisting    spuds,    etc.     The    largest    single 
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piece  waa  tlie  boiler  which  weighed  7,0(H)  lb.  Tlie  crane  was  han- 
dled in  three  parts  of  2.ST  tons  each.  About  2\^  months'  time 
was  required  to  conntruct  the  hiilt  and  Ijarges.  The  cost  of  the 
plant  was  approximately  as  follows: 


I-reifht    .. 
Htuling 


Total  cost  ot  pUnt  tlT,950 

The  crew  conBisted  of  1  engineman,  1  fireman,  2  deck  hands,  1 
cook  and  the  necessary  wood  choppers  and  teams  and  drivers  for 
supplying  fuel.  Sagehrueh  and  dwarf  juniper  were  used  for  fuel. 
The  coats  of  obtaining  Ijoth  woods  were  approximately  the  same, 
but  the  labor  required  in  firing  the  sage  brush  was  twice  that 
necessary  for  the  juniper.  The  latter  wood  had  an  efficiency 
greater  than  that  of  pine. 

AllKnlnp  a  DredEC  in  a  Canal.  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Feb.  13,  lfl07,  gives  the  following;  The  following  method  ot 
alignini;  a  dipper  dredge  used  in  swamp  reclamation  work  was 
employed  with  success,  A  permanent  back-sight  flag  was  set  on 
the  starboard  water  edge  of  the  canal,  and  two  permanent  fore- 
sight fisga  were  act  at  the  enil  of  the  proposed  tangent,  one  on 
the  ]-ight  and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  proposed  water  edge. 
Two  3x  12  in.  planks  extending  out  from  the  dredge  were  spiked 
to  the  port  and  star-board  gunwales  of  the  dredge  to  serve  as 
gages.  These  planks  were  located  directly  opposite  the  runner's 
levers  and  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  scow, 
A  series  of  numbers  was  painted  on  the  gages,  the  numbers  be- 
in;;  so  arranged  that  the  distance  from  any  number  on  the  star- 
lioard  gage  to  the  corresponding  numlier  on  the  port  gage  equaled 
the  required  width  of  the  canal  at  the  water  line.  Before  the 
day's  dredging  commences,  the  runner  sets  up  a  temporary  flag 
back  of  the  starboard  gage,  and  in  range  with  the  starboard  back 
and  foresights.  After  each  move  of  the  dredge  the  runner  goes 
out  on  the  starboard  gage  until  he  comes  into  the  back-sight  range 
formed  by  the  temporary  flag.  He  then  faces  the  other  way  and 
spots  some  natural  object  upon  the  forward  cutting,  in  range 
with  the  forward  starboard  sight.  _After  noticing  the  number 
that  he  is  standing  upon,  he  goes  to  the  port  gage  and  stands 
upon  the  number  corresponding  to  the  number  on  tlie  starboard 
gage.  After  selecting  some  natural  object  upon  the  forward  cut- 
ting range  with  the  forward  port  sight  he  returns  to  the  levers 
and  cute  to  these  natural  objects. 

Erectfon  Costs  of  Bteel  Enook-Down  Sieigt.  Engineering 
Nnos,  July  6,  1016,  gives 'the  following: 
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A  new  design  of  steel  dredge  waa  recently  brought  out  by  the 
American  Steel  Dredge  Co.,  of  Fort  Wftjne,  Ind.  It  is  of  the 
single-line  type.  The  improvements  pertain  to  the  so-called  struc- 
tural part  of  the  dredge  or  the  front  end,  embodying  the  dipper, 
dipper  handle,  boom  and  circle.  Dippers  in  general  use  are  of 
the  square  type,  but  the  one  on  this  dredge  is  made  with  an  ex- 
ceptionally wide  mouth  and  narrow  bacti.  The  shell  is  formed 
of  one  piece  of  flanged  steel  riveted  to  the  back  casting,  with  a 
flanged-steel  mouthpiece  and  lower  hand. 

The  deaLgn  of  the  dipper  handle  ia  unique  and  opens  another 
field  for  acetylene  welding.     Dipper  handles  is  c 


Fig.  5.    Dipper  Handle  Formed  of  Two  RiTetlesa  Steel  Boxes. 

of  wood  or  of  wood  armored  with  steel  plates  on  the  four  sides 
or  are  made  of  steel.  In  the  latter  instance  they  are  usually 
built  of  I-beams  reinforced  to  form  a  box  section.  The  construc- 
tion of  tlie  new  handle  is  a  hollow-steel  box  section  devoid  of 
rivets.  The  box  is  formed  by  coping  the  flanges  of  two  channels, 
BO  that  when  the  latter  are  placed  together  they  form  a  section 
of  the  proper  width.  The  flanges  are  then  welded  for  the  entire 
length  on  both  edges.  Two  of  these  box  sections  are  required 
for  each  handle.  The  racks  are  bolted  on  in  the  same  manner 
aa  on  a  wooden  handle.  The  dipper-handle  foot  casting  is  put  in 
place  before  the  channels  are  welded,  so  that  when  this  is  done 
the  channels  contract,  resulting  in  a  tight  fit  on  the  casting. 

The  dredge  has  a  sectional  hull,  built  entirely  of  flat  ateel  sec- 
tions of  convenient  sizes  for  easy  handling.  A  complete  hull 
80x20  ft.  in  plan  by  6  ft.  deep  can  I*  loaded  on  one  flat-car. 
The  tabulation  that  follows  gives  the  I'ost  of  transporting  and 
erecting  one  of  the  new  machines.  The  figures  were  furnislied 
the  manufacturei'  by  the  contractor  and  are  for  one  of  the  new 
dredges,  cjuipped  with  a  li^-yd.  dipper  and  60-ft.  boom,  used 
on  a  large  drainage  district  in  Arkansas. 
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Fig.  6.    "American"  Steel  Dredge  with  Bank  Spuds. 

Traasporting  Sleel  HuH 
Hull,    weiKhine   88,000   lb.,    arrived   on    job.   Oct.   22; 
hauled  to  Gank  on  Oct.  23  and  24 

60  manhoura  &  20  ct H2.00 

110  manhoura  @  17%  ct 18.26 

20  hours  for  foreman   , iM 

Two  days'  teaminff  IS.OO 

ToUl  transporting  hull   t  S9.0E 

Erecting  and  Launching  the  Hull 
Ereition  began  Oct,  BB:  completed  Noi.  4  (work  de- 
layed Hi  daya  by  hull  grounding) 

J7E  manhours  frf  20  el t  GS.OO 

424  manhoura  »   Htt  ct 14.20 

00  manhoura  &  12U  ct 11.25 

Total  erecting  hull  HtO,« 
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Haulinj  Mschioety 
Machinery   arriTed   on   luo  cars   Oct.   29;    hauled   (o 
dndn  Oct.  30  to  Not.  t 

50  manhouTB  6i  SO  cl t  10.00 

liB  man  houra  iC  17  ct 18.70 

30  hOHre  (or  foreman   13J0 

Total  hauling  machinery    t  UM 

TnslaUIng  MachiiMrr 
Began  Nov,  E;  completed  Nor,  27 

480  manhourg  (S>  20  ct I  9«J» 

-~  " 11J6 

105^2 


ITOman-honn   @   124  <* U-^ 


Tetat   iutallina  machinery    t22£.7T 

Total  cost  of  erecting  dredge   tM4.1T 

DnAging  with  Steam-Shovel  Mounted  on  a  Hvll.  Engineeriwg 
Sev:B,  Jan.  IS,  1917,  pives  tlie  following: 

On  canal  clean-up  work  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  PennBylwnia 
R.  R.  ia  using  the  machinery  of  a  Hmall  revolving  steam  shovel 
mounted  on  &  wooden  hull.    The  boom  and  dipper  handle  are 


Fig.  7.    How  the  Spuds  on  a  Floating  Shovel  are  Operated. 

especially  long,  making  it  possible  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  9  ft.  be- 
low water  and  dump  material  28  ft.  from  the  centerline  of  the 
boat  and  6  ft.  aliuve  water.  The  hull  Ik  40  x  ISl^  ft.  in  plan  by 
4'^g  ft.  deep.  Tlie  outlit  in  elficient  for  digging  niaaU  ditcliea  or 
foF  dredging  shallow  streams.  It  is  cheaper  to  build  than  a  reg- 
ular dredge  fur  the  same  service  and  ia  cheaper  to  operate.  Jhe 
shovel  used  is  of  the  Osgood  18  type. 
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The  truck  frame  of  the  HhovBl — axle  and  axle  bearings  re- 
moved — 18  bolted  to  the  hull.  The  heavy  end-plate  is  bolted 
both  to  the  shovel  frame  and  (by  means  of  an  extension  plate) 
to  the  hull. 

The  special  parts  required  to  build  this  outfit  are  the  apuds, 
spud  machinery,  backing  drum  at  the  foot  of  the  boom,  and  the 
hull  upon  which  the  machinery  is  mounted.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  T. 

To  move  the  dredge  forward:  First,  the  dipper  ia  placed  far 
ahead;  nest,  the  hull  is  floated  by  raising  the  spuds;  then,  by 
starting  the  boom  engines,  the  hull  is  caused  to  move  toward 
the  dipper.  The  spuds  are  then  dropped,  thus  anchoring  the  hull, 
when  the  dredge  is  again  ready  to  excavate. 

Costs  al  Ittedgework  on  the  Lob  Augreles  Aqnednot.  Engineer- 
ing tuui  Contracting,  May  31,  1911,  gives  the  following; 

The  costs  of  dredging  are  taken  from  the  monthly  report  for' 
February  on  a  section  of  the  T^s  Angeles  aqueduct  through  the 
Owens  Valley.  The  dredge  consists  of  a  ecow  on  which  is  mounted 
a  No,  60  Marion  electric  shovel  with  a  li^  cu.  yd.  dipper.  The 
cost  of  the  dredge  was  $19,897  and  was  buiit  according  to  the 
specifications  of  the  aqueduct  engineers.  The  yardage  is  based 
upon, the  theoretical  section  of  the  aqueduct  or  14.81  cu.  yd.  per 
lin.  ft.  This  ia  exceeded  a  small  amount  by  excess  cutting.  The 
following  are  the  data  for  February; 

Hen  — number  dsyi  isa 

Liv«  stock  —  number  davs  SS 

Line^  (est  2,fl25 

Cubi«  ywds  38,878 

Lsbor   coals    tl,SlS34 

Live  atopk  costs  61.M 

Coit  mBteriala  and  supplies  USM 

Power  cost  118.M 

FrelKht  coat  a.«- 

TotBl   costs, t!.2M,»2 

Cost  per  cu.  yd JO.OBeB 

The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  for  the  month  figures  5.65  ct.,  but  the  unit 
cost  given  for  the  work  of  the  dredge  to  date  ia  6.7  ct. 

A  Steam  Shovel  Dredgre.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Dec. 
25,  1907,  gives  the  following:  A  ateam  shovel  mounted  upon  a 
barge  was  used  in  securing  gravel  from  the  beds  of  streams  for 
ballasting  purposes.  The  gravel  was  obtained  from  streams 
wbidi  contained  very  little  water  doring  nine  months  of  the 
year.  The  barge  used  cost  about  $1,000  and  had  a  deck  20x60 
ft.  Upon  this  was  securely  mounted  on  a  track  a  steam  shov<el 
weighing  78,000  lb.  and  having  a  dipper  capacity  of  I^  cu.  yd. 
The  barge  drew  2^  ft.  of  water.    In  excavating  the  gravel,  the 
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strain  shovel  was  run  forward  on  its  track,  the  bow  of  the  barge 
sinking  and  practically  resting  on  the  bottom,  although  for 
safety  four  lOxlO-in.  spuds  at  the  corners  of  the  barge  were 
used  'to  hold  the  barge  atationary.  The  gravel  was  loaded  into 
cars  on  a  temporary  track  alongside  the  bank.  When  the  gravel 
within  reach  of  the  dipper  had  been  exhausted,  the  ahovel  was 
moved  back  on  the  track,  the  bow  of  the  barge  rising.  Th« 
barge  was  then  advanced  and  again  secured  bjr  spuds.  The  coat 
of  securing  the  gravel  was  about  4  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

HydranUc  Jet  Equipment  foi  l^veliiiK  Spoil  Bank*.  Chester 
B.  Loomis,  in  Engineering  Xewa,  July  31,  1913,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  dipper  dredge  built  especially  for  cleaning  a  part  of  the 
channel  for  the  Los  Angeles  Rivet  and  for  building  levees.  The 
special  feature  of  the  equipment  was  the  hydraulic  giant  for  level- 
ing the  spoil  hanks. 

This  dredge  was  equipped  with  a  1^-yd.  bucket,  65-ft.  boom, 
and  a  dipper  handle  of  such  length  as  to  enable  it  to  dredge  10 
ft.  below  the  water  surface.  The  hull  was  of  steel  75x32x6  ft. 
in  size,  strongly  braced  longitudinally  and  tr^sversely  with 
bulkheads  and  t»'aces.  The  hull  proved  very  satisfactory  and 
was  lower  in  cost  than  a  wooden  hull.  It  was  erected  and  bolted 
together  in  the  shop,  the  parts  were  then  marked,  dismantled 
and  shipped  knocked  down  by  wagons.  The  entire  hull  was 
riveted  together  in  10  days  by  S  men  and   1  foreman. 

The  standard  equipment  of  this  dredge  comprised  an  8  x  10-in. 
hoisting  engine,  a  6  x  Tin.  awioing  engine,  three  12-in.  drums  and 
epud  hoists,  and  a  boiler  working  at  125  lb.  pressure.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  machinery  a  second  locomotive  boiler  and  a. 
compound  duplex  steam  pump,  914  x  10  x  12  in.  is  size,  were  in- 
stalled. This  pump  supplied  water  to  2  hydraulic  giants  each 
mounted  near  the  bow. 

The  method  of  carrying  out  the  work  wBiB  as  fallows :  Brush 
was  cut  in  advance  of  the  dredge  and  piled  on  each  side  of  the  line 
of  the  cut  and  about  10  ft.  back  from  it.  The  channel  being  80 
ft.  wide  it  was  found  more  economical  to  have  the  day  shift 
make  a  cut  half  the  width  of  the  chu.nnel,  piling  the  material  on 
one  side  of  the  brush.  After  making  a  cut  and  when  the  dredge 
was  moved  ah    d  f      th  t  cut,  the  sluicing  pump  was  started 

and  a  jet  wa  pi  ed  th  spoil  bank.  As  the  bank  was  di- 
rectly oppoeit  th  g  t  th  water  jet  was  very  elfeetive  and  it 
was  found  th  t  th  b  k  Id  be  cut  down  into  a  levee  about  7 
ft.  high,  with  t  p  bo  t  10  ft.  wide,  in  about  one-half  the  time 
it  took  to  exc  t  t  w  t1  th  dipper.  .\t  the  end  of  the  day  the 
dredge  was  m  d  I  k  that  the  night  shift  could  start  the 
dredge  on  th    p     t  y  t  vated,  the  same  method  of  sluicing 
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being  employed.'  The  spoil  was  largely  sandy  loam  and  eilt  with 
occasional  day  and  washed  very  easily.  Stumpa  were  waahed 
back  or  buried  by  undermining.  Water  pressure  at  30  to  35 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  was  most  effective. 

The  Cost  of  Dipper  Dredge.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May 
20,  1912,  gives  the  following  notes  on  the  cost  of  dredging,  ab- 
Btracted  from  a  report  by  B.  F.  Powell,  Engineer  for  the  Fort 
Lyon  Canal  Co.,  at  Las  Animas,  Colo. 

The  dredge  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Marion 
Steam  Shovel  Co.  Work  on  it  was  commenced  April  3  and  the 
hull  was  completed  and  launched  on  May  26,  1911.  The  boilers 
were  steamed  up  on  June  5  and  used  from  that  time  on  to  furnish 
power  for  erecting  the  balance  of  the  machinery.  The  fifteen-day 
test  was  begun  on  July  ),  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
dredge  would  e^icavate  its  estimated  yardage. 

The  hull  of  the  dredge  ia  lOO  i  41  x  8  ft.  and  required  135.000  ft. 
B.  M.  of  lumber.  It  has  two  120-hp.  boilers,  one  double  10  x  12-in. 
hoisting  engine,  a  double  8  x  10-in.  swinging  engine,  an  80-ft.  boom 
and  a  2<^-yd.  bucket.  The  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the 
dredge  in  the  soft  material  in  which  it  worked,  was: 

On.  Td. 

■   July     74.000 

August  and  Sepfennber  IM.OOO 

Octobsr    71,750 

Total    S75.7B0 

The  cost  of  operation  as  given  for  the  month  of  October  was 
3.15  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  dimensions  of  the  irrigating  and  storage  canal  now  being 
completed,  are  12(1  ft.  on  top  and  100  ft.  on  the  bottom  for  the 
first  two  milex  from  the  head  gate;  for  the  next  mile  the  width 
la  20  ft.  less  and  after  the  third  mile  the  width  is  again  reduced 
20  ft,  making  the  bottom  width  60  ft.,  with  1:1  slopes.  The 
depth  is  10  ft. 

The  cost  of  the  dredge  and  operating  expense  for  one  season 


I>r«dK«  eqnipmeil  tKSaS.OO 

Eilrs  boifer  l.SOO.OO 

Electric  light  pliint  BOO.OO 

Freight    413.IW 

Tools    SidM 

Extra   machinery    B71,]7 

Boiler  flu«   Hfl.BO 

Oakum    .*.B0 

Stoel  and  csatlnge  127.70 

Wire  rove  610.75 

Oil  117,87 

Coal  and  hauling  I,8H.S8 
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HarawBK    1,S80.H 

Oroceriee  and  csmp  sappliea  1,SI1M 

Lumb«r     E,03S.n 

ToUl  materials »31,186.7T 

Lisbor: 
Constructor    $     BS4.™ 

cSok""!",.:!::!!!!;;;;;!;:;:;!;:::;;::!;;:;;::;::;:!;;;     usxn 

Dredge   runner    TS2JI 

Labor     , 1,71T.(B 

Oarpentera    l,aj!.05 

HauliUB    404.46 

Snndrjr  expenses,   naWrlab,   Uanu,  labor   2,!rlS.33 

Total  labor  t  8,6I».Jl 

ToUl,  l»bor  »nd  material   (39,804.08 

The  above  table  shows  the  coat  of  the  dredge,  its  < 
tlon  and  its  operation  until  the  end  of  the  season,  Nov.  1,  1911,  as 
shown  by  the  company's  books.  If  we  multiply  the  yardage 
excavated  by  about  4  ct.  (the  cost  of  operation)  and  deduct  this 
amount,  $11,030,  from  the  total  shown  in  the  table  the  result 
should  give  the  cost  ot  the  dredge  ready  tor  operation.  This  i» 
828,774. 

Cost  with  Dipper  Dredge  on  the  Haisena  CanaL  The  cost  of 
dredging  on  the  Massena  Canal  is  given  by  John  Bogart  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  International  Navigation  Congress  {see 
Eng.  A'ews,,  Oct.  30,  1902). 

For  excavating  indurated  clay  and  boulders  that  could  not  be 
handled  by,  a  centrifugal  dredge  nor  an  orange-peel  dredge,  a 
dipper  dredge  with  a  2}^-yd.  dipper  was  used.  This  machine  ex- 
cavated from  depths  as  great  as  20  ft.,  loading  into  scows.  Two 
scows  were  employed,  each  having  a  capacity  of  140  cu.  yd.  The 
dredge  excavated  an  average  of  754  cit.  yd.  per  10-hr.  day  for  183 
'  days.  The  loaded  scows  were  towed  during  the  day  5,600  ft.  to 
the  dumping  grounds. 

The  cost  of  the  dredge,  scows  and  tug  was  ¥43,000.  In  the 
tabulation  following  repairs  and  renewals  are  estimated  a,t  10% 
per  annum  and  interest  at  4%  per  annum,  the  daily  cost  being 
figured  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  number  uf  days,  212,  worked 
per  year. 

The  cost  was  as  follows; 

Per  day 
Labor,  eupeniHlon.  coal,  suppli«B   (30.96 


Coot^lc 
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A  li^yd.  dipper  dredge  worked  one  seaaon,  the  unit  cost  of 
dredging  being  8  ct.  Dredging  with,  a  6-cu.  yd;  dipper  dredge 
also  cost  practically  the  eame. 

It  flhould  be  noted  that  dredges  can  not  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected to  average  212  days  worked  each  year. 

Cast  vrith  a  Small  Dipper  Sredge,  Florida.  Tlie  cost  of  dredg- 
ing mud  and  sand  at  Manatee  Kiver,  Florida,  during  August  and 
September,  1887,  is  given  by  W.  M.  Black  on  p.  38  of  "  The 
United  States  Public  Worka."  The  depth  dredged  was  8  ft,;  the 
depth  of  cut  was  2  to  4  ft.  The  average  distance  to  the  dumping 
grounds  wae  3.5  mi.  The  plant  employed  consisted  of  1  dipper 
dredge,  2  tugs,  and  dump-scows.  The  time  occupied  waa  48  days, 
of  which  25  days  were  worked. 

The  working  time  waa  consumed  as  followa; 

Dredge    working    100.1  hr. 

Dredge  idte,  w»iHn(  (or  tug  S»Ji     " 

Dredee  idle,  repairing  raacninerv 3.S     " 

Dredge  idle.  shRling  and  moving  67.6     " 

Dredgt  idle,  pamping  bcowb  17.2     " 

>  25  daya  at  10,7  hr.  each  Z67.5  hr. 

The  total  amount  dredged  waa  16,302  cu.  yd.,  the  amount 
dredged  per  working  day  being  Q12  cu.  yd. 

Dredge:  18  working  days  Percu.jd. 

Captain  at  tl25  per  month,  plua  %a  board  lO.OlS 

Engineman  at  160  per  month  fl.OOS 

Craw  of  7  men  at  (30  per  month  0.033 

Tng:  K 
Enginei 
£  deck  hand)  at  t^  per  month  ....' D.OIO 

Tug:  E8  working  days 

Captain  at  190  per  month  0.00« 

I  eaginuuen  at  KV  per  moath  O.OOS 

!  firemen  at  130  per  month  O.OOS 

ideck  hande  at  KO  per  month  O.OOG 

Uaterials: 

Wood  (or  dredge,  7  eorde  datly  at  (3  (or  31  daya 0.013 

Wood  (or  tug.  1  cords  daily  at  (3  (or  37  days 0.029 

Wood  (or  tug.  i  cords  daily  at  |3  (or  £4  days 0,021 

B  guide  (>Ues  at  tB. 

Dredge,  interest,  depreciation  and  repairs   0,10S 

Tug.  Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  0,011 

Tug,  interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  0,OOB 

Total  per  cu.  yd W.IH 

Dredgrtng  a  Canal  on  the  Florida  Coait,  George  P.  Milee  gives 
a  description  in  Engmeering  Kewa,  Apr.  2S,  1904,  of  the  methods 


>l  m  per  month,  plus  tU  board  . 
D  at  m  per  month  
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used  in  excavatiDg  canals  that  connected  lagoona  along  the 
Florida  coast.  At  first  elevator  bucket  dredges  were  used,  but 
these  were  soon  aliandoned,  owing  to  the  constant  wear  on  the 
links  connecting  the  buckets.  In  a.  persona.1  letter  to  the  author, 
Mr.  Miles  states  that  t^e  Florida  sand  cut  the  links  of  the  bucket- 
ladder  BO  rapidly  aa  to  cause  numerous  delays.  Furthermore,  the 
cost  of  repairing  dredges  in  Florida  is  larger  than  in  a  country 
where  machine  shops  and  manufacturing  facilities  are  at  hand. 
Although  duplicate  parts  were  kept  in  stock,  the  repair  costs 
were  very  high,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  operation 
expenses  given  later.  Clamshell,  suction  and  dipper  dredges  were 
also  tried,  the  last  two  being  most  effective.  Osgood  dipper 
dredges  for  hard  ground  and  suction  dredges  for  shoals  of  recent 
formation  were  found  most  efficient. 

In  dredging  soft  mud  with  dippers  the  mud  would  slide  so 
badly  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  attach  a  long  chute  to  the 
A-frame  of  the  dredger,  and  to  dumj]  into  the  chute.  The  ma- 
terial would  spread  over  the  adjacent  marshes  in  a  thin  layer. 

I>redgea  on  the  Chicago  Canal.  The  material  on  Sections  O  of 
the  Chicago  canal  was  excavated  mainly  by  steam  dipper  dredges, 
loading  into  scows  that  were  towed  out  to  Lake  Michigan  and 
there  dumped.  A  description  of  the  work  is  given  by  Mr.  Alex. 
E.  Kastl  in  Journal,  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  vol.  14, 
April,  1895,  from  which  the  following  data  have  been  abstracted: 

Tie  largest  number  of  dredges  employed  at  any  one  time  was 
five,  of  which  four  worked  steadily  from  May  15  to  December  27, 
1894.  During  this  period  400,262  cu.  yd.  were  dredged;  the 
average  output  per  ID-hr.  shift  per  dredge  was  606  cu.  yd.,  and 
the  average  scow  load  was  1S4  cu.  yd.  The  largest  average  out' 
put  per  10-hr.  shift  per  dredge  in  any  month  was  870  cu.  yd.,  and 
the  least  was  330  cu.  yd,;  the  latter  low  output  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  dredges  were  mainly  engaged  in  finishing  the  bot- 
tom' and  the  side  slopes.  The  largest  average  scow  load  was  230 
cu.  yd.,  and  the  least  was  140.  The  largest  amount  excavated 
by  any  one  dredge  in  10  hr,  was  1,800  cu,  yd.  The  dredges  varied 
in  size,  but  all  had  hulls  about  BO  x  32  x  9  ft,.  21^  to  3l^-cu.  yd. 
dippers,  and  burned  2^  to  3^  tons  of  coal  per  10  hr. 

10-yd.  Dredges  on  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Hass,  Two  very  power- 
ful dredges  constructed  for  excavating  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  during 
1912  are  described  in  Engineering  tlewa,  Feb,  10,  1014  These 
machines  were  10-cu,  yd.  dipper  dredges.  The  hulls  were  of 
steel,  135  ft,  long,  42  ft.  beam,  and  10  to  12  ft.  deep.  The 
crowding  engine  was  a  12xl5-in  double  cylinder,  and  the  main 
engine  an  18-x  24-tn.  double  cylinder  engine.  The  dipper  handles 
were  70  ft.  long,'  enabling  the  dredge  to  dig  in  40  ft.  of  water. 
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The  dredges  began  excavation  Sept.  I,  1912.  Slight  progrees 
wae  made  during  tlie  fall,  the  working  out  of  detective  parts  caus- 
ing frequent  atoppage.  In  Januaiy,  1013,  the  excavation  of  the 
two  dredges  amounted  to  about  32,000  cu.  yd.  per  dredge  per 
month.  The  dredges  were  subjectfld  to  two  months  of  repairs 
and  changes,  were  returned  to  the  Canal  in  March,  1913,  and 
began  working  continuously  three  S-hr.  shifts  per  day.  Eacli 
then  averaged  very  nearly  100,000  cu.  yd.  place  measure  per 
month.  In  June  and  July,  1913,  the  "Governor  Herrick"  exca- 
vated 120,000  and  131,000  cu.  yd.  place  measure. 

The  season'*  performance  by  the  "  Governor  Warfield "  wae 
more  uniform.  The  output  inereased  from  50,000  cu.  yd.  p«r 
month  to  1 10,000  cu.  yd.  in  July,  and  was  maintained  at  a  rate 
of  120,000  cu.  yd.  per  month  throughout  August  and  September, 
1913.     The  material  was  sand. 

Cost  of  Dredging  on  the  H.  T.  Barge  Canal.  A  description 
of  some  performances  of  dipper  dredges  on  the  New  Yoric  State 
Barge  Canal  is  given  by  Emile  Low  in  Engineering  and  Contract- 
ing, Apr.  29,  1914. 

The  contract  in  general  provided  but  one  price  for  all  excava- 
tien,  a  lump  sum  for  each  cubic  yard  of  material  excavated  of 
every  name  and  nature;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the 
materials  excavated. 

Contract  No.  19  is  prism  excavation  in  Tonawanda  Creek. 
This  included  about  2,842,000  cu.  yd.  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  etc., 
which  was  let  at  the  contract  price  of  17.5  ct.  Among  tiie  vari- 
ous machines  working  on  this  contract  was  a  dipper  dredge,  the 
"  Buffalo,"  with  a  hull  S6  ft.  long,  29.5  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high. 
This  hull  was  constructed  of  the  beat  grade  of  long-leaf,  yellow 
pine.  The  main  engine  was  a  12.5  by  15-in.,  double  cylinder. 
The  swinging  engine  was  a  10  by  10-in.,  double  cylinder.  The 
Imiler  wae  of  the  Scotch  marine  type,  8.3  ft.  in  diametei;  and 
10  ft.  long.  ,  The  pinning  up  engine  was  7%  by  T-in.,  double 
cylinder.  The  dredge  was  equipped  with  a  2.5-cu.  yd.  hard-dig- 
ging dipper,  and  a  3.25-cu.  yd.  soft-digging  dipper.  It  cuuld 
excavate  to  a  depth  of  23  ft.  below  wat«r.  The  cost  of  the 
machine  was  about  $36,000. 

The  work  of  the  dipper  dredge  at  the  start  was  mainly  exca- 
vation of  the  prism,  the  material  being  deposited  in  dump  scows, 
towed  to  points  near  the  shore,  dumped  and  redredged  by  two 
clam-shell  dredges,  with  booms  of  80  and  100  ft.  respectively, 
the  dumped  material  being  then  rehandled  into  epoil  banks. 
Later  on  the  dipper  dredge  was  rebuilt  and  was  used  to  dredge 
the  hard  material,  encountered  on  the  bottom  of  the  prism,  whidi 
in   time   verged   close    to   hard   aand.     This   hard    material   wae 
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dumped  in  various  places  along  the  creek,  and  was  later  handled 
by  the  hydraulic  driMige  "Niagara,"  The  following  tabulations 
show  the  output  of  the  dipper  dredge  for  a  number  of  yeare; 

Year  Cn.  r,d. 

19a!t  133,  BS7 

ISM  SS.IOO 

IMO  B1,S7J 

ISll  iO,m 

Tottl  441,SGZ 

The  following  gives  the  month  coat  ol  labor  for  runniiig  tha 
dredge  for  a  double  shift  of  16  hours: 

1  MptBio    t   1S7.S0 

2  CIinfmen'ii'iiK'i(s'ly/////.y^y////////^\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  m.W 

toilers   si   177.50    166.D0 

2  firemen  si  J77^  156.00 

f  deckhands  at   «T.50    270.00 

4  Beoomen  at  K7.60    STO.OO 

I  watchman    60.00 

1  blaokBioilh     75.00 

Total  monthly   coat   11,493.00 

As  the  average  monthly  output  of  the  dredge  was  only  aboBt 
10,000  cu.  yd.,  and  as  the  contract  price  was  1T.6  ct.,  amounting 
to  about  $1,T50  per  month,  it  is  apparent  that  this  price  barely 
covered  the  expense  of  wages  and  coal. 

Blasting  a  Pit  for  a  Dipper  Dredge.  F.  W.  Wilson,  in,  En- 
gineering News,  gives  the  following;  Two  large  ditches  were  to 
be  duR  in  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri.  The  contractor  owned 
two  dipper  dredges,  but  there  was  no  basin  in  which  to  float  a 
dredge  in  order  to  start  the  ditching.  A  pit  was  requited  139  x 
50  X  0  ft.  deep.  It  was  decided  that  this  could  be  formed  quickest 
by  blasting.     The  hole  was  sliot  by  a  professional  dynamiter. 

Bore  holes  were  put  down,  running  the  length  of  the  proposed 
pit,  in  eleven  parallel  rows  3  ft.  apart.  The  holes  in  the  middle 
TOW  were  each  loaded  with  2^  lb.  of  dynamite.  The  holes  in 
the  two  rows  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  were  spaced  15  in. 
apart  in  tTie  row  and  eaeli  loaded  with  2  lb.  of  dynamite;  the 
holes  in  the  next  two  rows  were  loaded  and  spaced  the  same 
way.  The  spacing  between  holes  in  the  next  two  rows  was  2^ 
ft.  and  the  loading  11^  lb.  per  hole;  in  the  next  two  rows  the 
holes  were  2  ft.  apart,  and  each  was  loaded  with  1  lb.  The 
holes  in  the  two  outsid*  rows  were  spaced  18  in.  apart  and  loaded 
with  ^  lb.  each.     In  all,  950  lb.  of  dynamite  was  used. 

The  result  of  the  shot  was  a  pit  43  ft.  wide,  136  ft.  long  and 
7  ft.  deep  in  the  center,  with  an  average  depth  of  3%  ft.,  with 
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the  exception  of  one  spot  where  a  large  cypress  stump  had  stood 
and  which  caUBed  tbe  dii^  to  pile  up.  The  blaster  claims  that 
he  did  not  want  to  blast  ttie  pit  in  one  shot,  but  the  contractor 
wanted  it  done  that  way  and  so  he  acquiesced.  The  blaster's 
idea  was  to  blast  out  two  pits  and  then  shoot  put  the  division. 
By  this  method  much  leas  earth  would  have  fallen  back  into-  tbe 
excavation. 

Operation  of  IS-yd.  Dredges  on  tbe  Igthmian  Canal.  Engiaeer- 
ing  and  Conlracting,  Oct.  17,  1917,  gives  the  following;  In  the 
early  p^rt  of  1914  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  began  operat- - 
ing  two  t5-cu.  yd.  dipper  dredges  on  the  completion  of  the  chan- 
nel through  the  Gal  Hard  Cut  of  the  Panama  Canal,  These 
dredges  —  the  Gamtioa  and  Paraiso  —  were  built  by  the  Bucyrus 
Co.,  the  total  coat  including  the  towing  to  the  Isthmus,  being 
8573,287.  The  dredges  operated  ao  efficiently  that  the  Commis- 
sion placed  another  contract  with  the  Bucyrus  Co.  for  a  third 
dredge,  of  improved  design,  the  Cascadas.  The  dredge  was  placed 
at  work  in  Gaillard  Cut  on  Oct.  31,  1016,  ata  total  cost  of 
$376,180.  An  interesting  study  of  the  design,  operation  and 
efficiency  of  these  dredges  was  given  by  Mr.  Ray  W.  Berdeau  in  a 
paper  presented  Sept.  19,  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  from  which  the  matter  in  this  article  is  abstracted. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  Gam- 
boa  and  Paraiso: 

.       Length  of  hnll   144  H.  0  in. 

N      Beam,    moulded    41  (I.  0  in. 

Deplh,  tnouWed   13  ft,  6  In. 

Draft     8  ft.  0  in. 

Digging  depth,  below  water  lin«  GO  ft.  D  in. 

Displacemenl     1,730  Mm 

One  mstn  engine,  two  cylinders,  compound,  Ifl  bj  28  by  M  in. 

One  Bwin^iDg  en^ne.'two  cylinder!,  compound,  12  by  16  in. 

One  backing  engine,  two  cylinders,  compound,  ■""  '■"  '"  " 

Two  forward  spud  engines,  two  cyll 

One  stern  spud  engine,  two  cjirndei-,  -  _,   -  — , 

Tito  drck  winches,  two  cylinders,  6  by  6  in. 

Two  boilers.  Scotch  marine  type,  136  in.  diameter,  138  in.  long,  water  pras- 

snre,  150  lb. 
Two  forward  spuds,  48  by  48  in,,  and  82  ft.  long. 
One  stern  spud;  30  by  30  in.,  and  83  ft.  G  in.  long. 
Swing  circle,  «  (I.  in  diameter.  ' 

BaU  pnD,  £35,000  lb. 

HoiRtlDE  pull  on  epnd  rope  due  to  engine,  SS.VOU  tb. 
"  Pin.  up ''  pull  on  single  cable,  with  brake  on  engine,  160,000  lb. 
Capacity  of  rook  dipper,  10  eu.  yd. 
Capacity  of  mnd  dipper,  lEI  cu.  yd. 
Capacity  of  (nel  oU  tanks.  I«,:il0  g*L 

The  displacement  of  the  Cascadas  is  2,095  tons,  and  the  hull 
is  144  ft.  long,  55  ft.  beam,  and  ISi^  ft  deep.  Thus,  it  is  11  ft. 
wider  than  the  others,  making  less  reactions  on  the  spuds,  lees 


■wo  cj^lndera,  compound,  12  by  IS  in. 
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metacentric  vHriati9iii  when  digging  over  the  sidee,  ajid  it  allows 
the  Hpuds  to  be  inset.  The  spud-well  construction  differs  from 
that  of  the  Gamboa  and  Paraiso,  as  their  forward  spuds  are 
placed  outside  the  hull,  with  tapering  sponsons  fore  and  aft 
to  transmit  the  reactions  to  the  sides  of  the  hull. 

The  dredges  were  supplied  *ith  interchangeable  buckets  of 
two  sizes,  one  with  a  capacity  of  15  cu.  yd.  and  another  of  10 
cu.  yd.,  for  use  in  rock  excavation.  Having  been  placed  in 
Gaillard  Cut  in  rock  digging  exclusively,  the  lai^r  dippers  have 
been  seldom  used;  the  smaller  ones,  as  au|tplied  by  the  con- 
tractors, were  of  extra  massive  construction,  but  were  of  insulli- 
cientr  strength  to  withstand  the  severe  use  and  the  impact  from 
a  dipper  stick  load  of  131,000  lb.,  and  were  replaced  later  by 
the  Missabe  type  of  cast  manganese-steel  dippers.  The  over-all 
dimensions  of  the  new  dipper  are  101^  by  9  by  8  ft,;  the  lips 
are  314  in.  thick  at  the  bottom  bands,  and  the  body  consists  of  a 
front  and  back  casting  with  lap-riveted  joints  at  the  sides;  and, 
in  addition,  the  lip  is  a  separate  casting  riveted  to  the  front 
piece  and  joined  thereto  by  the  rivets  of  the  tooth  ribs. 

All  three  dredges  have  been  working  until  recently  in  Gaillard 
Cut  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  material  excavated  consisted  of 
hard  and  soft  rock,  to  depth  of  from  35  to  47  ft.  The  accom- 
panying costs  include  operation,  that  is,  wages  of  crew,  subsist- 
ence of  crew,  fuel  and  lubricant.f,  maintenance,  that  is,  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  equipment  in  tirst-clafls  physical  condition,  aiid 
maintenance  only.  Extra  heavy  lO-yd.  manganese- steel  dippers 
were  used  on  this  work,  the  dredges  working  continuously  in 
three  S-hr.  shifts. 

YARDAGE  EXCAVATED  BY  FISCAL  YEAR3 
July  1,  1913,  to  Jul;  1,  1914 

Cu.  yd.         Per  cu.id. 

Gunboa     l,Sffi,12i  10.1278 

Psraiso    69,812  0.2S31 

July  1,  1914,  lo  July  1.  1»1B 

Cu.  yd.  Par  cu.  yd. 

OamboB     l,8aG,li2  t0.1ZT£ 

PataisD     l,739,m  00313 

CaecadaB    

July  1,  191B,  to  July  1.  1 


Gamboa 


Cu,  yd.         Par  cu.  yd. 
X,091,he  tn.0731 


July  1,  ISlfl.  to  Oct,  1.  1916 

Cu.  yd.         Per  cu.  yd. 


Cancadas    686.668 
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World's  SredKinir  Reoord  at  Culebra.  Aixording  to  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  Maj  3,  19M,  from  midni^t  to  midnight 
on  Feb.  18,  1918,  the  15-cu.  yd.  dipper  dredge  "CascadaB,"  work- 
ing in  GailUrd  (Culebra)  Cut,  Panama  Canal,  excavated  23,305 
cu.  yd.  of  rock  and  earth.    This  is  believed  to  be  the  world's 

The  actual  working  time  of  the  "  Cascadas "  having  been  23 
hr.  and  15  min.  during  the  record  day,  the  rate  of  output  was 
slightly  over  1,002  cu.  yd.  an  hr.  This  is  about  1,500  tons  an  hr. 
or  25  tons  a  min.  The  "  Cascadas "  was  built  by  the  Bucyrue 
Co.,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis,,  and  of  her  record  the  Canal  Record 
saye;  The  15-yd.  dipper  dredge,  "  Caecadaa,"  was  placed  in  com- 
mission on  Oct,  31,  1915,  and  was  in  the  cut  continuously  until 
March  20,  when  she  was  brought  to  the  repair  dock  at  Paraieo  for 
renewing  the  starboard  spud.  During  that  time,  slightly  over  4^ 
months,  the  "  Cascadas "  excavated  1,447,946  cu.  yd.  and  wa« 
delayed  by  breakdowns  77  hr.  and  36  min.  Her  average  excava- 
tion was  46Q  cu.  yd.  per  hr.,  over  a  *  working  period  of  3,104  hr. 
The  dredge  was  engaged  throughout  in  excavating  rock.  Hie 
loss  of  time  from  breakdowns  was  only  2.44%  of  the  total  work- 
ing time. 

Ladder  DredKes,  Ladder  Dredges  are  known  as  bucket-elevator 
dredges,  chain-bucket  dredges,  endless- bucket  dredges,  conveyor' 
bucket  dredges,  etc.  This  type  of  dredge  is  a  favorite  abroad, 
but  in  America  it  is  confined  mainly  to  canal  work  and  to.  gold 
dredging.  The  comparatively  rare  use  of  this  type  of  machine 
is  due  to  the  relatively  high  first-cost  and  the  larger  crew  re- 
quired, as  well  as  the  fact  that  other  types  of  dredged  are  suited 
to  work  of  more  widely  varying  nature.  The  introduction  of 
special  steels  has  reduced  the  wear  on  such  working  parts  as 
chains  and  buckets,  to  a  large  extent,  making  this  type  of  dredge 
one  of  the  most  efficient  for  work  of  large  extent,  except  where 
the  material  is  of  an  extremely  abrasive  nature.  (See  the  fore 
part  of  this  chapter  for  a  description  of  the  difficult ies  en- 
countered when  using  elevator  dredges  in  Florida.) 

As  the  name  of  tht^  dredge  implies,  it  has  an  endless  chain 
of  buckets  which  cut  into  and  scoop  up  tile  material,  and  elevate 
it  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  on  which  the  line  of  buckets  travels. 
There  the  material  is  delivered  to  an  inclined  chute  or  a  travelling 
belt  conveyor.  The  earliest  forms  of  these  dredges  had  chutes 
inclined  1  in  10  for  clay  and  1  in  20  for  fine  sand,  but  long 
chutes  became  clogged.  On  the  earlier  work  on  l.he  Panama 
Canal  auxiliary  jets  of  water  had  to  be  provided  to  keep  the 
chutes  clean.  Wet  clay  will  slide  down  chute  inclined  1  in  6 
to  1  in  3,  if  the  material  is  comparatively  free  from  sand.  '  Wet 
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eaod  will  not  slide  down  an  incline  df  even  1  in  2  without  a 
free  flow  of  water.  According  to  J.  J.  /Webster,  when  the  volume 
of  solid  is  diluted  with  2  or  3  times  its  Tolume  of  water,  the 
best  angles  for  chutes  are  as  follows:  for  Boft  mud  1  id  10;  for 
Boft  c\ay  1  in  12  to  16;  for  fine  sand  and  water  1  in  25.  On 
the  Suez  Canal  work  it  was  found  that  when  fine  sand  was 
mixed  with,  equal  quantities  of  water  it  would  flow  down  a  elope 
in  1  in  25. 

The  modern  bucket-elevator  dredge  has  an  endless  belt  conveyor 
instead  of  an  inclined  chute,  which  reduces  the  height  to  which 
ibe  material  must  be  raised  and  delivers  it  with  the  certainty  of 
not  becoming  clogged. 

The  output  of  a  bucket-elevator  dredge  depends  on  the  capa- 
city, and  quantity  o(  the  buckets,  the  mode  of  power  transmis- 
sion from  the  engine  to  the  dredging  apparatus,  the  size  of 
dredge,  aa  well  as  the  methods  of  operating  and  the  local  con- 
ditions such  as  the  character  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Webster  in  18S7  read  a  paper  before  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  (England)  in  which  the  gave  the  following 
formula,  based  upon  actual  tests. 

Hp.=  0.04TVH  for  atifT  clay;  hp.=  0.026TVH  for  soft 
mud;  hp.  lieing  the  indicated  horsepower  required  to  excavate  and 
raise  T  tone  per  hr.  to  a  height  of  H  ft.  Where  T  =  450  and 
H  =  40,  he  found  hp.=  96  in  one  case,  or  1  hp.  excavated  nearly 
4,5  tons  per  hr.  In  the  Trmuactiont  of  the  American  Hociety  of 
Mechanical  Engineer*,  1666-7,  A,  W,  Robinson,  the  well-known 
designer  of  dredges,  gives  a  paper  on  bucket  elevator  dredges  in 
which  he  says  that  certain  indicator  cards  showed  that  1  hp. 
would  excavate  6  to  0  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  on  a  bucket  elevator  dredge, 
both  working  in  the  same  kind  of  tolerably  yielding  material  in 
water  32  ft.  deep.  If  we  assume  a  total  lift  Jit  40  ft.  1  hp. 
should  raise  I614  cu.  yd.  (3,000  lb.  per  cu.  yd.)  of  eartii  per  hr., 
if  there  were  no  loss  in  friction  of  machinery,  no  dead  weight  of 
buckets  and  water  to  lift  and  no  force  consumed  in  loosening  the 
material. 

The  bucket  elevator  dredge  is  used  almost  exclusively  where 
gold  bearing  gravel  is  excavated.  It  is  claimed  that  the  dipper 
dredge  stirs  up  the  gravel  to  such  an  extent  that  the  gold 
settles  and  escapes;  and  further  losses  of  gold  occur  through 
the  cracks  between  the  door  of  the  dipper  and  the  sides  of  the 
dipper.  The  writer  is  not  inclined  to  accept  this  theory  of 
gold  loss,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  dredge  like  the  bucket 
elevator  that  delivers  a  steady  stream  of  gravel  instead  of  an 
intermittent  stream. 

DredginK  Silt  Ban,  Mnscle  SlioaU  Canal.    A  paper  by  A.  D. 
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Edwards  appearing  in  Professional  Memoirs  for  January-Febni- 
ary,  1912,  is  quoted  by  Engineerittg  and  Contracting,  Jan.  17, 
1912.  The  Mu»clp  Shoals  Canal  is  dividfti  into  two  parts,  locally 
designated  as  the  upper  and  lower  diviaions,  which  are  separated 
by  8  milea  of  open  river.  The  upper  division  consists  of  two 
locks  connected  hy  a  mile  of  canal,  an  upper  pool  2i^  miles  long. 
and  a  dredged  channel  below  the  lower  lock.  The  lower  division 
is  composed  of  14^  milea  of  canal  and  nine  lotkn.  Fifteen 
streams  varying  in  siae,  empty  directly  into  the  canal.  Though 
none  of  them  is  very  large,  yet  at,every  freshet  they  bring  down 
sediment,  and  bars  are  constantly  forming  in  the  channel  oppo- 
site their  mouths.  At  the  entrance  to  both  divisions  of  the  canal 
a  large  amount  of  silt  also  accumulates  at  every  high  water,  and 
constant  dredging  is  therefore  required  to  keep  it  cleaned, 

A  Bucyrus  dredge  of  the  elevator  type  is  employed  on  the  canal 
for  this  purpose,  having  the  following  general  dimensions: 
Length,  80  ft.,  width  in  center.  38  ft.;  width  at  each  end.  13  ft^; 
depth  of  hull,  6  ft.  The  sides  are  circular,  being  struck  with  a 
e8-ft.  radius  so  as  to  give  the  above  dimensions.  Draft  when 
working,  42  in. 

A  chain  of  24  buckets  and  24  links  is  mounted  on  a  ladder 
frame  48  ft.  long,  equipped  with  truss  rods  and  fittings,  rollers 
with  shafts  and  bearings,  top  and  bottom  tumblers,  device  for 
holding  bucket  chain,  and  hoisting  tackle  for  regulating  the  depth 
of  cut.  This  chain  of  buckets  works  over  the  forward  end  of 
the  boat,  and  slops  back  at  an  angle  of  45°  until  it  reaches  an 
elevation  of  about  22  ft.  above  the  deck,  where  the  material  is 
discharged  into  a  hopper.  This  chain  of  24  buckets,  each  having 
a  capacity  of  5  cu.  ft.,  makes  one  complete  revolution  in  m  min., 
discharging  4.44  cu.  yd.  per  revolution,  which  gives  the  dredge 
a  capacity  of  il3  cu.  yd,  per  hr,,  or  2,130  cu.  yd.  per  day  of 
10  hr. 

From  the  hopper,  which  is  located  l.'i  ft.  above  the  center  of 
the  boat,  a  discharge  pipe  26  in.  in  diameter  and  80  ft.  long, 
suspended  by  a  net  of  tackle  attaihed  to  ari  A-frame,  conducts  the 
material  that  is  dumped  into  the  hopper  to  the  place  of  deposit, 
which  is  usually  beyond  the  tow-path.  When  the  material,  is 
thick  and  heavy,  a  stream  from  a  tf-in.  pump  is  turned  into  the 
pipe  to  keep  it  flushed  out. 

The  dredge  is  equipped  with  a  10  x  14-in.  double  cylinder  en- 
gine making  140  revolutions  per  min.,  developing  40'  hp.  The 
swinging  engines  are  double  cylinder.  8-in.  diameter  and  B-io. 
stroke.  The  boiler  is  of  marine  type,  40  hp..  00  in,  in  diameter, 
17  ft.  long,  and  carries  a  pressure  of  91)  lb.  For  flushing  the 
discharge  pipe  a  Gordon  Duplex  steam  pump  is  uaed,  having  12-in. 
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Bteam  eylindere,  10-in.  plungers,  and  10-in.  atroke;  capacity,  326 
gal.  per  min. 

This  dredge,  when  in  operation,  revolves  about  a  center  spud, 
which  ie  40  ft.  from  the  point  of  the  buckete,  thue  enabling  a  cut 
80  ft.  wide  to  be  made.  Tlie  depth  of  the  cut  varies  from  3% 
to  10  ft.  below  the  aurfate  of  the  water. 

Thia  dredge  haa  an  advantage  over  other  types,  as  it  cleans 
the  entire  width  of  the  canal  as  it  moves  forward,  and  deposits 
the  material  outside  of  the  canal  bank,  where  it  doea  not  have 
to  be  handled  again.  The  canal  is  cleaned  with  a  single  cut, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  where  two  cuts,  and  some' 
times  three,  have  to  be  made  before  the  material  is  finally  de. 
posed  outside  the  canal  bank.  This  method  is  a  little  slow,  but 
it  is  tlie  best  way  to  handle  the  work,  as  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  load  the  material  in  hcowh  and  tow  them  outside  of 
the  canal.  Aijove  Ijjck  A  (upper  division)  three  cuts  have  to 
be  made,  and  between  Locks  1  and  2  (lower  division)  three 
cuts  are  necessary.  Another  point  where  some  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  operating  the  dredge  is  al)ove  Lock  1,  where  the 
banks  arc  too  high  for  the  discharge  pipe  to  reach  over  them. 
To  dredge  tliis  part  of  tlie  canal  the  rivei'  haa  to  be  caught  at  a 
stage  that  will  allow  the  discharge  pipe  to  clear  the  bank. 

The  crew  necessary  to  operate  the  dredge  consists  of  one 
dredge  runner,  one  engineman,  one  flreman,  one  apudman,  and 
two  linemen. 

The  hull  of  this  dredge  was  built  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  by 
contract,  in  1891.  The  machinery  was  placed  on  the  hull  and 
floated  to  the  canal,  where  the  cabin  was  built  and  machinery 
installed.  The  total  cost  of  the  dredge  was  approximately  $20,- 
000.  The  hull  was  rebuilt  at  the  canal  by  hired  labor  in  1002 
and  1903,  at  a  coat'of  $10,000,  being  put  back  in  commission  in' 
October,  1903.  The  dredge  has  been  operated  almost  continu- 
ously since  it  waa  rebuilt.  A  new  hull  will  have  to  be  built 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  also  a  complete  set  of  new  buckets 
and  links  will  be  required.  The  machinery  is  in  good  condition 
and  will  outlast  another  hull. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of  cu.  yd.  dredged 
with  cost  of  labor,  material,  and  field  repairs  since  the  dredge 
was  put  in  commission. 

Year  Ou.yd,  Per  ea.yd. 

189!    27,210 

1893    3S.S64 


42,800 

U,23G 

G,E13 

127,722 


CdoijIc 
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On.  rd. 

Per  en. 

B1.650 

.039 

S2.0S7 

'.ma 

sa.3cio 

.m 

18,093 

5S,7M 

ii2S 

100,012 

106,499 

JWl 

.030 

111^137 

.023 

6»,37! 

JUS 

.M« 

m,»«i 

.03« 

n.isi 

.030 

i,3Sfi.sn 

10.038 

uUdins  huU  in  1902  And  1903 

:::  iS;™ 

...    w.ooo 

wt  or  dredging  since  1892  

...    ri.3M 

1.  1911.  of  B«ml  y«r  ending  June  30 

1911. 

This  gives  for  the  unit  coet  of  dredging  1,386,593  cu,  ;d.  of  ma- 
terial, 6.11  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Trenie  PUUnc  with  a  Ladder  Dredge.  Engineering  Nemg, 
Aug.  4,  1892,  gives  the  following:  Near  New  Orleans,  La-,  a 
railway  trestle  IS  miles  long  and  T  to  10  ft.  above  the  ground 
and  water  level,  was  tilled  with  material  obtained  by  excavating  a 
canal  alongside  and  50  ft.  away.  A  bucket  elevator  dredge  witli 
a  hull  40  ft.  wide,  40  ft.  long,  and  6  ft.  deep,  equipped  with  a 
00-ft,  tielt  conveyor,  was  employed.  This  machine  excavated  472,- 
B34  eu.  yd.,  or  34,170  lin.  tt.  of  cut  8  ft.  deep  by' 60  ft.  wide, 
from  Jan.  1,  1891  to  April  30,  1S92,  an  average  of  2,135  lin.  ft. 
or  29,558  cu.  yd.  per  month,  or  1,180  cu.  yd.  per  day,  measured 
in  cut.  A  10-hr.  day  was  worked,  but  passing  trains  reduced  the 
actual  working  time  to  7  hr.  per  day.  Many  sunken  logs  and 
cypress  roots  were  encountered  and  material  retarded  the  work. 
The  dredge  required  a  crew  of  0  men.  Excavation  cost  about 
3  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  material  the  original 
rubber  conveyor  belt  was  still  in  service  after  having  conveyed 
473,000  cu.  yd. 

High  Cost  of  Dredgliig  at  Havana,  Cnba.  A.  H.  Weber,  in 
Engineering  Record,  Nov.  23,  1901,  gives  some  cost  data  of 
dredging  at  Havana.  A  bucket-ladder  dredge  with  a  "  capacity  " 
of  1,000  eu.  yd.  in  ordinary  harbor  mud,  but  only  200  to  600 
cu..yd.  in  hard  clay,  was  used.  In  addition  to  small  clamshell 
dredges,  of  the  Prestmann  type,  with  ^cu.  yd.  bucket,  and  " ca- 
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pacity  "  each  of  200  to  400  cu.  yd.  In  mud,  were  worked.  These 
machines  were  not  at  all  effective  in  hard  claj. 

Rock  and  very  hard  clay  were  encountered,  and  had  to  be 
blasted.  An  Ingereoll  auto-feed  4^-in.  cylinder  drill  was  hung 
in  the  leadH  of  a  floating  pile  driver.  This  machine  drilled 
tlirough  a  teleecopic  tube  from  4  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  The 
charges  were  loaded  in  the  holes  by  a  diver.  At  first  10  holes 
spaced  S  ft.  apart  in  a  row  were  blasted  to  the  requisite  depths 
of  12  to  IS  ft.,  but  it  was  claimed  that  the  charges  injured 
adjacent  buildings.  The  holes  therefnre,  were  drilled  only  6  to 
8  ft.  deep  and  charged  with  6  lb.  of  60%  dynamite  each.  The 
whole  area,  therefore,  was  removed  in  two  or  three  lifts.  The 
number  of  holes  drilled  was  1,682,  and  5,600  lb.  of  dynamite  were 
used.  If  the  clay  was  allowed  to  remain  undredged  after  being 
blasted,  it  would  become  hard  and  require  reblasting. 

The  total  amount  of  material  dredged  measured  47,970  cu.  yd. 
acow  measure,  of  which  about  10,500  cu.  yd.  were  stone.  The 
unit  cost  of  Eitone  excavation  exceeded  that  of  the  clay  by  about 
75%.    The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  $35,734. 

Pot  en.  yd. 

Dredging,  wigea.  suiiplies  and  repairs  49.2 

Dredging,  wages,  fiuppliiu  and  repaira 12.3 

Eiplosiies     2.8 

HotJDg  BcowB  to  sea  3  miles  T.S 

Office  operation  and  luperintendenl  iJB 

Total  per  en.  yd 74.B 

The  work  was  done  by  day  labor  for  the  government. 
A  Ladder  Dredge  with  a  Belt  Conveyor  System.  In  Engineer- 
ing A'ewg,  Oct.  25,  1000,  I.  M.  Mann  gives  the  following:  On 
the  Fox  River,  Wisconsin,  dredging  over  a  period  of  50  years 
by  dipper  and  clam-ahell  dredges  had  formed  high  spoil  banks 
on  each  side  of  the  channel.  These  were  unsightly,  objectionable 
to  property  owners,  and  were  subject  to  erosion  by  the  current, 
necessitating  a  second  and  third  dredging  of  about  25%  of  the 
material.  To  overcome  this  objectionable  practice,  a  dredge  was 
designed  to  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Ability  to  dig  all  materials  except  aolid  rock  or  equally 
hard  material; 

(2)  Ability  to  cut  full  width  of  channel  without  moving  the 
dredge  sideways; 

(3)  Ability  to  convey  the  spoil  a  considerable  distance  witli- 
out  rehandling; 

(4)  Ability  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  area  of  distribution 
of  spoil  and  to  deposit  either  side  of  the  channel  and  in  low 
places  or  scows; 
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(5)  Ability  to  carry  the  spoil  in  places  over  old  drei^e  banks 
not  less  than  20  ft.  in  height  and  to  distribute  it  without  form- 
ing new  banks. 

These  conditions  were  fulfilled  by  the  "  conveyor  dredge." 
This  plant  conaists  of  a  dredge  with  two  intermediate  conveyor 
scows  and  one  delivery  acow.  The  delivery  scow  can  be  attached 
directly  to  the  dredge  if  desired.  The  dredge  is  of  the  regular 
bucket-elevator  type,  having  30  buckets  of  S  cu,  ft.  capacity  each, 
equipped  with  steel  cutting  teeth.  It  is  able  to  dig  to  a  depth 
of  10  it.  The  dredge  hull  is  of  fir,  75i3l  !(6  ft.  in  size.  It 
is  equipped  with  a  9xl2-iii,  and  a  6E6-in.  engine,  a  35-kw. 
electric  generator,  and  electric  motors.  Steam  is  supplied  by  a 
marine  boiler   10  ft.  long. 

The  intermediate  scows  are  40x15x3  ft.  in  size,  and  each 
carries  a  belt  conveyor  32  in.  wide  and  65  ft.  long,  driven  by 
electric  motors.  The  delivery  scow  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape, 
being  31  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide  at  the  delivery  end.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  delivery  belt  conveyor  supported  by  a  derrick, 
and  overhanging'  the  stern  by  about  40  ft.  The  delivery  end  of 
this  conveyor  can  be  raised  to  20  ft.  above  water  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  spoil  bank.     The  total  length  of  the  outfit  is  300  ft. 

The  dredge  is  furnished  with  a  turning  epud  at  the  stem 
amidships,  and  a  walking  spud  slightly  forward  and  to  starboard. 
It  is  moored  to  shore  anchors  by  bow  lines,  and  digs  in  a  circle 
of  about  SU  ft,  radius,  covering  a  width  of  channel  of  145  fL 
In  operation  the  material  leaving  the  elevator  buckets  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder  passes  into  a  hopper,  thence  to  a  belt  conveyor 
that  carries  it  to  the  stern  of  the  dredge,  thence  to  anoUier 
hopper,  and  finally,  by  the  various  conveyors  on  the  scows, 
to  the  shore. 

The  crew  consisted  in  1906  of  9  men.  The  cost  of  operation, 
including  fuel,  was  $30  per  day.  In  ordinary  digging  the  dredge 
excavated  400  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  in  a  trial  teat,  and  in  very  tough 
clay  and  hard  pan  200  cu.  yd.  per  hr. 

Bucket-Ladder  Dredge  with  I^ng  Chntet.  In  a  paper  in  the 
Proceedingg  of  the  IntHtute  of  Civil  Engineera  (Great  Britain), 
John  B.  Body  gives  a  description  of  the  drainage  of  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  His  paper  is  quoted  in  Engineering  Reoord,  Aug. 
10,   ISOl. 

Part  of  the  work  was  excavated  by  Indians,  who  carried  bas- 
kets on  their  heads,  and  part  by  a  grab-bucket  on  a  cableway. 
The  main  part  of  the  canal,  however,  was  dredged  with  5 
"  couloir  "  or  long-chut«  dredge  of  the  bucket-ladder  type.  These 
machines  had  main  engines  of  150  hp.  One  of  these  dredges  was 
of   large   size   with   the  top   tumbler  of   the   bucket-ladder  tX   a 
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height  of  T4.5  ft.,  while  the  other  four  had  top  tumblers  at  a 
height  of  56  ft.  The  material  wbb  diecharged  from  the  bticket- 
ladder  od  to  the  chutes.  These  extended  166  ft.  from  the  center 
of  the  dredge  over  the  liank  of  the  cKnal.  Pnmps,  dischnrging 
as  much  aa  600  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  min.,  facilitated  the  passage 
of  the  dredged  material  through  these  chutes.  At  times  the 
material  was  discharged  as  far  as  18S  ft.  from  the  ceat«r  of  the 

The  ladders  were  78  ft.  loDg,  and  the  buckets  had  capacities  of 
11  cu.  ft.  each.  In  very  sticitj  soil,  hinged  bottoms  were  used 
on  the  buclcets  with  exceptional  success. 

'  The  maximum  depth  excavated  was  63.5  ft.  in  4S  months,  and 
8^00,000  cu.  yd.  were  dredged.  The  best  output  of  a  single  dredge 
for  one  month,  working  lia;  and  night,  in  soft  soil,  was  124,230 
cu.  yd.  In  hard  soil  a  fair  average  was  90  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  The 
most  suitable  face  against  which  to  work  waa  6  ft.  in  height. 

ladder  Dredge  and  ConTeyor  on  N.  T.  Barge  Canal.  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  Sept.  7,  1910,  gives  the  following;  The 
dredge  was  started  on  July  30,  1900,  and  worked  4  inonths  of 
the  season  and  was  then  laid  up  for  the  winter,  as  the  canal  ia 
drained  during  the  winter  season.     The  costa  given  are  for  these 

4  months'  work.  This  dredging  plant  differs  from  other  types 
in  that  the  excavated  material  is  carried  by  a  series  of  belt  con- 
veyors to  the  spoil  bank.  The  dredge  itself  is  floated  on  two 
steel  pontoons  which  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  are  braced 
together  by  a  rigid  frame  work.  A  gantry  projects  out  in  front 
and  between  these  pontoons.  This  gantry  supports  the  "  ladder  " 
or  endless  chain  of  buckets,  which  extends  down  between  the 
pontoons  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  The  buckets  move  down- 
ward on  the  underside  of  the  ladder  and  come  uji  loaded  and 
discharge   into   a  hopper   at   the   top.     The   buckets   are  each   of 

5  cu.  ft.  capacity.  From  the  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
the  material  is  discharged  orfto  a  belt  which  in  turn  discharges 
into  a  second  hopper  and  second  belt  at  the  rear  of  the  dredge 
nhich  projects  out  to  the  rear  of  the  machine.  A  third  belt  U 
carried  on  a  separate  pontoon.  -It  runs  on  a  steel  cantilever 
framework  which  carries  the  bolt  40  or  50  ft.  onto  the  canal 
bank.  The  pontoon  which  carries  this  belt  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  turned  at  any  angle  and  still  have  its  receiving  hopper 
under  the  discharge  of  the  second  dredge  belt.  The  belts  are  each 
operated  by  a  separate  motor  receiving  power  from  the  dredge. 
The  dredge  plant  cost  $70,000.  The  plant  took  out  from  20,000 
to  32,000  cu.  yd.  per  month  during  the  first  few  months  it  was 
in  operation  in  1909,  working  three  8-hr.  shifts  per  day. 

The  chief  difficulty  met  with  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  was 
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holding  the  soft  material  in  embSinknieut.  At  flret  veiy  heavy 
wooden  forms  were  built  to  hold  up  tbe  embankmeut  to  its  full 
height.  These  proved  very  expensive  and  inefficient;  they  gave 
way  in  places  and  the  soft  material,  which  Sowed  oat  over  the 
adjacent  land,  had  to  be  scraped  back.  The  plan  now  adopted 
is  to  build  dil:es  of  sod  and  earth  about  4  ft,  high  along  the 
outside  edge  of  the  embankment.  The  material  is  then  deposited 
by  the  dredge  within  the  dikee,  the  dredge  moving  along  as 
•oon  as  the  material  reaches  the  top  of  the  dikes.  When  the 
matenai  deposited  has  dried  out  sudiciently,  a  second  series  of 
dilces  is  built  on  top  of  the  first  and  the  dredge  moved  back  to 
flU  again. 

The  cost  of  tbe  work  foi  one  season  ia  given  by  mouths  aa 
follow! ; 

August,  19011;  18,638  cu.  yd.  eicarmted: 


HaiiUog   Bupplica    M.OO 

Grew  of  dfsdfe. 2,2W.«8 

ToUl  «nt   t<p3e>,« 

Coel  per  cu.  yd.  (lit.)  !3.4 

Drains  and  scrapers  supplemented  tbe  dredge  moving  G,244  yd. 
for  a  total  of  $1,280,50  or  20.5  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  cost  of 
wooden  forms  and  of  spreading  and  compacting  amounted  to 
11,193  for  10,015  cu.  yd.  of  embankment  or  ll.B  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 


.  K>2oe.oo 

lis  gaT  gLo\i^"it'ueC':".^'^y///^y///^'.'."'.'.'.'.'.     asm 

Oil  W  gal.  at  1»  ct.;  60  gal.  at  3£  ct,)  3tM 

l.SOO   lb     irniOBO   .1  R  M     MM) 

200  lb,    1 

abor 

Total   coat    »,9E«.!0 

Coat  per  cu.  )-d.   (et.)   18.S 

e  worked.     The  coat  of  the  em- 


Hauling  suppUea   ". 
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Only  11,00I>  Ml.  yd,  were  allowed  for  the  al»ve  work  on  em- 
bankment as  the  forms  gave  way  and  the  soft  material  had  to 
be  scraped  back.  This  brought  the  cost  of  embankment  for 
the  month  up  to  51,1  ct.  per  yd. 


October,  1909;  25.500 

cu,  jd.  e 

cvaW: 

>  worked.    The  coat  of  em- 


sBding  and  compacting  ,. 


This  gives  for  21,9tM>  cu.  yd,  of  embankment  a  cost  of  16,9  ct. 

Thomas  J.  Morriwn  objected  that  the  cost  shown  for  embank- 
ment in  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  deceptive.  It  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  explanation,  showing  why  it  was  so  high. 
The  embankment  forms  to  hold  the  dredge  material  w^re  very 
expensive,  and  the  cost  was  charged  up  to  the  embankment  on 
which  they  were  built.  Under  the  specifications,  the  embank- 
ment could  not  be  estimated  an  paid  for  until  finished;  and  the 
paid  embankment  was  therefore  only  a  small  part  of  the  exca- 
vations among  which  costs  are  given.  For  instance  in  November, 
the  excavation  was  20,580  cu.  yd.,  of  which  only  613  cu.  yd. 
were  paid  for  in  embankment.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  practically 
all  of  the  material  was  placed  into  embankment  that  was  not 
trimmed  up,  and  was,  therefore,  not  estimated.  During  the 
month  following,  all  the&  unfinished  embankments  were  dredged 
out  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  per  cu.  yd.,  so  that  in  the  coat 
of  forming  embankments  distributed  over  the  entire  work,  in- 
stead of  being  separated  into  months  was  quite  low.  The  cost 
for  November  was  as  follows:  A  total  of  45  |R-hr.)  shifta  were 
worked;  and  20,518  cu.  yd.  were  excavated  at  the  following  cost. 


Jntereat  aDd  depreciat 
OoBl,  W  tODa  @  t2,3S 
Labor     
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Oil,  giesse  and  WMl*  t     S3.OT 

Gbb  Jine     9.00 

Rtpsin     M.U 

■   1\rtBl     »3,S83.37 

This  gives  a  cost  for  excavation  of  16.S  ct.  per  yd.  Labor  on 
embankment  was  practically  all  for  building  dikes  and  cost 
9TS2.50.  The  nmutter  of  cu.  yd.  for  embankment  estimated  dur- 
ing the  month  was  only  513,  giving  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  tl.62. 

A  Keeord  for  Ladder  Sredse*.  Engineering  and  Contraoting, 
Jan.  IS,  1911,  reports  that  the  Marmot  of  the  Pacific  Divieion, 
Panama  Canal,  a.  ladder  dredge,  broke  all  records  for  the  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  output  of  ladder  dredges  in  the  Canal  service 
during  December.  The  output  for  the  month  was  219,795  cu.  yd.; 
for  the  best  week  of  fi  working  days,  47,693  cu.  yd,,  and  for  the 
best  day  (Dec,  14),  8,568  cu.  yd.  The  output  for  the  best  10-day 
period  during  the  month  was  77,838  cu.  yd.,  or  an  average  of 
7,783  cu.  yd.  a  day;  for  a  25-day  period,  183,163  cu.  yd.  The 
average  per  working  day  over  the  whole  month  was  7,326  cu.  yd. 
The  above  figures  are  based  upon  place  measurement.  The 
dredge  was  working  the  entire  mimtb  in  the  approach  channel  to 
the  site  of  the  new  docks  at  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  Canal, 
excavating  earth  to  a  depth  of  31  ft.  below  low  tide.  The  crew 
set  deliberately  to  work  on  Dec.  1  to  exceed  all  previous  records, 
and  by  request  of  the  men  themselves,  the  dredge  was  kept  at 
work  every  day  in  the  month,  eicepting  Christmas  day.  All  the 
dredges  work  night  and  day.  The  best  previous  record  for  old 
French  ladder  dredges  was  made  by  the  Atlantic  Division  dredge, 
No.  5,  in  July,  190!),  which  excavated  176,082  cu.  yd. 

Elevator  Dredge  Work  on  Bunnyiide  IrrlKatlon  Canal.  In  a 
long  paper  by  Moritz  and  H.  W.  Elder,  in  Engitifering  and  Oon- 
trading,  Sept.  II,  1912,  the  description  and  cost  of  elevator 
dredge  work  on  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Main 
Canal  of  Sunnyside  Yakima  Project-  at  Washington,  ia  given. 
A  floating  dredge  was  used  upon  the  first  21  miles.  As  the 
concrete  lock  structures,  of  which  there  were  about  18,  had  a 
clearance  of  only  32  ft.  between  the  walls,  and  as  the  dredge  had 
to  pass  through  these,  the  hull  could  be  only  about  30  ft,  wide. 
This  reduced  the  stability  of  the  machine  consiilerably.  It  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  handle  if  it  had  had  a  wider  hull. 
The  machine  used  was  a  3.5  cu,  ft.  steam  driven  continuous 
bucket,  elevator  type,  with  an  82  x  30  x  6.5-ft.  hull,  drawing  d 
ft.  of  water.  The  steam  was  furnished  by  two  80-hp.  locomotive 
type  boilers,  44-in.  by  18-ft.  The  main  drive  and  ladder  hoiat 
was  driven  by  a  70-lip,,  8  x  12-in.  double  horizontal  engine. 
^Machinery  for  spuds  and  (or  swinging  was  driven  by  a  2  cylinder. 
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20-hp.,  0  by  B-in.  double  horizontal  engine.  The  conveyers  were 
driven  by  two  18-lip.,  7  by  10-in,  single  cylinder  horizontal  engines. 
A  no.  1  hydraulic  giant,  supplied  by  a  2-atage,  6-in.  centrifugal 
pump,  belted  to  an  80-hp.,  10  by  12-in.  single  cylinder  upright 
engine,  was  mounted  in  the  bow,  to  remove  tlie  bank  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  buclcet  above  the  water  level.  The  conveyors  were 
72  ft.  long  and  had  32-in.  rubber  conveyor  belts.  This  machine 
was  operated  from  Dec.  4,  1909,  t«  Oct.  1,  1911,  and  removed  921,- 
000  cu.  yd.  of  material. 

Had  the  running  water  been  of  sufficient  deptli  at  all  times  in 
the  canal,  much  unnecessary  excavation  would  have  been  saved; 
for  the  machine  excavated  in  some  cases  4  ft.  below  grade,  in 


Fig.  8.     Bucket  Elevator  Dredge,  Sunnyside  Canal. 

order  to  have  sufficient  water  to  float.  A  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  disposing  of  excavated  material.  So 
much  water  was  carried  over  with  the  earth  and  gravel,  that  a 
mud  was  formed,  which  ran  out  into  the  adjoining  lield  orchard, 
covering  the  original  ground  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Bulk- 
heads had  been  built  in  an  attempt  to  hold  the  material.  This 
was  found  very  expensive,  so  finally  ^-in.  holes  were  bored  in 
each  bucket,  to  allow  the  water  which  was  picked  up  with  the 
dirt  to  escape.  This  accomplished  a  great  deal  toward  retain- 
ing the  material  on  the  right-of-way. 

'  The  8tat«ment  of  cost  given  below  requires  some  explooatiOQ, 
The  labor  cost  is  low.  The  high  cost  charge  to  the  item  spoil 
bank  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  material  was  deposited 
in  the  form  of  muck  that  ran  over  valuable  farm  land ;  and 
had  to  be  hauled  liack  when  dry,  unless  it  had  been  retained  by 
the  expensive  bulkhead  along  the  right-of-way.  Another  reason 
for  the  high  cost  of  this  item,  is  that  much  of  the  material  was 
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deposited  in  liigb  mounds,  wbicli  had  to  be  graded  down  to 
pemit  ditch  ridera  to  travel  over  the  levee.  The  high  cost  of 
maintenance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  much  adjusting  and 
many  cbangea  had  to  be  made  to  adapt  the  macbiDe  to  local  con- 
ditions. The  depreciation  item  includes  the  entire  cost  of  the 
macbine  ($41^00),  charging  it  againat  the  total  yardage.  Every- 
thing except  the  hull  should  have  considerable  salvage  value, 
which  will  go  toward  reducing  the  cost.  Fuel  had  to  l>e  hauled 
about  3  miles  across  open  country  or  over  roads  that  wer« 
very  rou^ 


Wig.  9.     l^pical  Sections  Excavated  by  Elevator  Dredge. 

The  most  gratifying  result  of  this  work  was  the  solid  lower 
bank  produced  by  the  saturated  material  discharged  by  the 
dredge,  and  the  substantial  roadway  over  it.  The  cost  of  920,- 
723  cu.  yd.  was: 

Pet  cu.  Ti. 

Idbor.    dredge    fO.0'9 

Labor,  spoil  Inalu   0.034 

Fuel    COM 

Ptanl   maintensDce    0,051 

Plant   depreciaaon    0.045 

Total  per  to.  yd (0.201 

Mimellatteout.  Maximum  excavation  per  8-hr.  shift,  1,429  cu. 
yd.;  maximum  excavation  for  one  week,  17,044  cu.  yd.  (three 
shifts) ;  average  excavatioa  per  8-br.  shift,  557.9  cu.  yd.;  average 
escavation  actual  working  hr.,  128.7  cu.  yd.;  per  cent,  of  lost 
time,  49;  made  up  as  follows:  moving,  10%;  repairs  and  miscel- 
laneous, 39%. 

Force  and  Waget.  An  operating  force  consisted  of  8  men  and 
4  horses. 
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Wages  paid  were:  Operator,  $5.00;  engineer,  $4.67;  Bpudman, 
S3.83;  fireman,  $3.33;  oiler,  $3.00;  deckman,  $2.50;  man  and 
team,  $4.50. 

Qold  Dred^ng.  In  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
will  be  found  many  references  to  articles  on  gold  dredging.  Tlie 
elevator  dredge  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  this  class  of  work, 
so  that  any  one  wiho  desires  all  the  informatiun  available  on  this 
type  of  dredge  should  study  the  articles  on  gold  dredging.  Partly 
because  these  machinee  are  too  highly  specialized  to  be  of  direct 
interest  to  the  average  earth  excavator  and  partly  because 
elimination  in  an  almost  endless  Held  of  information  is  necessary, 
gold  dredging  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  volume- 
Operating  Cost  of  a  Hydraulic  Dred^.  J.  M.  Allen,  in  En- 
gineering Kewa,  Oct.  29,  1914,  gives  the  following:  The  tabula- 
tion gives  the  typical  operating  costs  of  a  15-in.  hydraulic  dredge 
on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  in  1914,  working  two  12-hr.  shifts. 
Wages  do  not  include  subsistence.  Assuming  an  output  of  75,000 
ou.  yd.  per  month,  the  cost  is  about  6  ct.  per  yd. 


leaginemBii    100 

2  suction  operHlnTB,  at  (100  200 

2  oilen,  at  I«0  120 

2  flremen.   «  ITfl IM 

3  desk  hands.'at  »80  ^'.'i['\l[\]\[\'.'.\'.'.'.'.'.'.',\]'.'.'.\'.'."'.'.         ISO 

1  levee  foreman   (d«y)    W 

1  levee    foreman    (night)    ;0 

lOlesee  laborers,  si  WO  SOO 

2S       ToW  labor  coet  per  month Il,«»5 

Coal   (18  tons  per  day) l.SOO 

Sapplies  (rotw,  oil,  packing)    150 

Eepaire  and  renewals 200 

Office  and  over  head  cspensea  3S0 

IneurancB  (fire  and  liabili(v)   ■     lOO 

latereet  and  depreciation  (2%  on  fSS.OOO)   700 

Tolat  operating  cost  per  month  tMla 

HydTaullo  or  Snctlon  Dredges.  There  are  four  general  classes 
of  this  type  of  dredge:  (1)  Tlie  seiifioinf;  lioppcr  type  ivitbout 
anchorage;  (2)  the  lateral  feeding  type,  with  5  or  0  mooring 
lines  to  anchors,  for  u»e  in  wide  channels;  (.1)  the  forward  feed- 
ing type  with  one  or  two  forward  mooring  lines  to  anchors;  (4) 
the  radial  feeding  type  with  spud  anchorage.  Hydraulic  dredges 
may  also  lie  classed  thus:  II)  Plain  suction  pipe  dredges;  (2) 
with  water  jet  agitators;  (3)  with  mechanical  agitators  or  cut- 
ters.    Cutters   are   generally   necessary   for    material   other   thnn 

The  forward  feediny   type   of   dredge   is   adapted   to   work    in 
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shallow  alluvial  rivers  Hucb  as  the  Miaslsaippl,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  often  called  tie  MiHHissippi  type  dredge.  Almost  all 
of  the  work  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  done  by  the  government. 
The  Alpha  was  the  fltst  dredge  of  this  type  built  for  the  Mieais- 
Bippi  River  Commission.  This  was  followed  by  the  Beta  and 
Gamma. 

The  radial  feeding  type  of  suction  dredge  is  usually  anchored 
by  one  or  more  spuds,  the  auction  pipe  making  a  radial  cut  on 
the  arc  of  a  cirde  about  the  spud  as  a  center.  This  is  the  com- 
mon type  of  dreige  for  general  work. 

The  saagoing  type  is  confined  to  harbor  work,  and  the  forward 
feeding  type  is  used  on  all.  vial  rivers. 

The  Floating  Pipe  line.  The  pipe  line  of  a  dredge  is  generally 
built  of  thin  sheet  steel.  Almost  any  kind  of  floats  are  used 
in  quiet  waters.  In  exposed  situations  the  pipe  and  floats  are 
built  of  heavy  material,  solidly  constructed.  A  water  velocity 
of  7  ft.  per  sec.  in  clay  or  mud,  or  of  10  ft.  in  sand  generally 
g;ives  good  results.  For  moderate  distances  velocities  of  12  to 
18  ft.  per  sec.  are  sometimes  employed.  The  percentage  of  solids 
varies  up  to  75%.  It  is  less  difficult  to  transport  a  large  per- 
centage of  solid  material  after  it  has  entered  the  pipe  line  than 
to  introduce  it  into  the  pipe  without  choking  the  pump.  At 
Oakland,  California,  a  dredge  belonging  to  the  Atlanic  Gulf  and 
Pacific  Company  delivered  material  through  8,170  ft.  of  20-in. 
pipe.  Other  dredges  bnilt  by  this  company  for  the  Baltimore 
Water  Works  p  mped  through  pipe  lines  10,SOO  ft.  long,  but  part 
of  this  line  was  down  grade  giving  a  10  ft,  negative  ahead. 

The  Output  and  Cost  of  Operation.  This  varies  widely.  In 
the  centrifugal  type  the  construction  of  the  dredge  itself  has  a 
large  Inlluence  upon  the  cost  of  operation  and  repairs.  The  type 
of  pump  selected  is  particularly  important.  The  side  suction 
type  gives  an  easier  passage  through  the  larger  bends  and  is 
therefore  generally  preferred,  but  the  double  suction  type  of 
pump  avoids  side  thrust.  The  shape  of  the  pump  and  vanes  also 
has  a  matei'ial  effect  upon  its  wearing  qualities.  A  Iwdly  de- 
signed pump,  especially  when  excavating  sharp  sand,  will  wear 
out  in  a  very  short  time.  The  mooring  and  dredging  moving 
eq  ipment,  and  the  digging,  cutting,  or  agitating  appliances  are 
also  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Robert  A.  Cummings,  in  Transacliong  American  Booiety  of 
Civil  Engineers,  vol.  31,  1S94,  states  that  with  centrifugal  pumps 
for  silt  and  alluvial  deposit  30  to  40%  of  solids,  and  for  coarse 
gravel  and  fine  sand  10%  of  solids  is  the  best  proportion  of  the 
volume  pumped. 

It  is  stated  in  Engineering  Jiew»,  Dec.  15,  1898,  that  with  the 
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l2-in.  dredge  tlie  diai'hurged  material  ordinarily  consisted  of  about 
10%  of  Holid  matter.  At  times,  however,  the  1,000  ft.  of  dis- 
charge pipe  wouW  start  to  clog  up,  but  by  increasing  the  speed  of 
the  pump  the  material  was  forced  out  in  a  nearly  solid  mass 
that  would  break  off  io  lengths  of   15  t<i  18  in. 

The  water  in  which  the  dredge  worked  was  furnished  from  a 
source  1,700  ft.  distant  by  a  12-in.'pump  through  a  O-in.  din- 
charge  pipe.  The  soil  was  clay  naturally  wet  and  soft  because 
of  seepage  water  and  therefore  unfavorable  to  dry  excavation 
metboda,  but  decidedly  favorable  to  hydraulic  dredge  work. 

Depth  at  Which  Suctioa  Dredges  Can  Work.  The  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  ■/oiimal,  Nov.  7,  1914,  describes  a  dredge  made 
for  the  Calumet  and  Heckla  Mining  Co.  for  use  in  worlcing  over 
stamp  mill  tailings  in  Torch  I..ake,  Tktich.  This  dredge  is  equipped 
with  two  20-in.  centrifugal  pumps,  one  driven  by  a  T50-hp.  motor, 
and  the  other  by  a  1,250-hp.  motor.  Previous  to  the  constiuction 
of  this  dredge  the  greatest  depth  attained  by  suction  dredge  was 
70  ft.,  which  depth  lias  been  reached  by  the  sand  suckers  work- 
ing in  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Calumet,  and  Heckla  dredge  is 
intended  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  100  ft. 

DtedelliE  in  Hobils  Harbor,  Alabama.  Engineering  and  Von- 
tracting.  Mar.  20,  l!)12,  gives  the  following:  Three  types  of 
dredges  have  been  employed  in  improving  and  deepening  the 
ship  channels  in  and  about  Mobile  Harbor.  These  are  the  clam 
shell,  the  seagoing  suction  and  the  hydraulic  pipe  line.  In  an 
article  in  Profesgional  Memoira  for  March-April,  1012,  Assistant 
Engineer  J.  M.  Pratt  describes  the  work  of  these  dredges.  A 
comparison  of  output  and  cost  is  made  between  a  clam  shell  and 
ft  hydraulic  dredge-  Itecords  of  work  are  given  of  one  seagoing 
hopper  dredge  and  three  hydraulic  pipe  line  dredges,  including 
costs  and  statement  of  delays.  Structural  defects  and  advantages 
of  the  dredges  are  specified. 

Comparison  of  Ctam  Shell  and  Pipe  Line  Dredge.  The  Mobile 
Harbor  dredged  channel  extends  from  Chickasaw  Creek,  4.8  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Kiver,  to  deep  water  in  the  lower 
portion  of  Mobile  Bay,  a  total  di.itance  of  331^  miles.  The  ma- 
terial along  Ihe  upper  six  miles  of  this  channel  consists  prin- 
cipally of  sand  and  clay  with  some  mud.  Along  the  next  eleven 
miles  it  is  mud  and  sand  with  strata  of  shells  at  the  lower  por- 
tion. The  material  along  the  remainder  of  the  channel  is  com- 
posed of  a  soft  blue  mud  having  a  specific  gravity,  as  it  lies 
on  the  bottom,  of  about  1. 33.  From  the  head  of  the  channel  in 
Mobile  River  to  a  poink  ten  miles  below,  the  dredged  material 
either  has  to  be  deposited  on  shore  or  towed  several  miles  in 
scows,  because  the  water  on  the  edges  of  the  channel  is  too  shoal 
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tor  loaded  acows  to  get  out.  A  dredge  would  be  protected  from 
Btorme,  unleea  of  unusual  Beverity,  while  workiog  in  the  channel 
in  Mobile  Kiver,  and  be  better  protected  while  working  in  the 
upper  portion  of  Mobile  Bay  than  in  the  lower  portion,  thus 
making  delays  in  dr«lging  on  account  of  weather  conditiona  much 
lees  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  bay  and  reducing  them  to 
a  minimum  in  the  river.  AH  of  tbeae  eon  aider  ations  make  it 
difficult  to  form  a  comparison  between  two  dredges  working  in 
this  channel,  unleHs  engaged  near  the  same  locality  at  the  same 
time.  However,  a  fairly  good  comparison  may  be  obtained  of  a 
clam  shell  and  a  hydraulic  pipe  line  dredge  by  taking  the  records 
made  in  1!)09  by  the  clam  shell  dredge  .1  and  the  hydraulic 
dredge  B,  both  belonging  to  contractors  and  Working  under  the 
aame  contract  a  few  milea  apart  in  middle  and  lower  Mobile 
Bay.  The  yardage  dredged  represents  the  amount  e.tcavated  from 
the  theoretical  aection  in  either  case,  or  the  amount  paid  for 
and  not  the  total  amount  removed.  The  time  extends  from  April 
1  to  July  12,  the  hydraulic  dredge  working  two  days  longer  in 
July  than  the  clam  shell,  which  discontinued  work  on  the  10th. 
The  material  in  each  case  was  mud,  although  that  obtained  by 
'dredge  A  was  much  softer  and  more  easily  bandied  than  where 
the  hydraulic  dredge  waa  working  during  April  and  May.  In 
June  this  dredge  reached  a  point  near  where  dredge  A  had  been 
working,  and  her  results  were  largely  increased.  These  dredges 
are  both  repreaentative  of  their  respective  types  and  the  material 
was  deposited  by  each  ahout  1,200  to  1,500  ft.  from  the  channel. 
I>re<^e  A  has  an  S^-cu.  yd.  clam  shell  bucket  and  dredge  B  has  a 
20.in.  centrifugal  piimp  with  a  22-in.  suction  and  20-in.  diameter 
discharge.  The  following  table  showa  the  amount  dredged  per 
month  and  the  delaya  to  each  dredge. 

Time  to« 
Uonlb  On.  ri.  Bx. 

April  1  to  30   !Oa,»aa  1ST 

Msy  I  U>  31    196.m  IJS 

Jnne  1  (a  3« 165,018  1J3 

Joly  1  Ifl  10   70,6«7  5C 

Total    S2>,T3«  M 

Dredge  B. 

K-    ril  1  to  30  tSS.tH  U4 

.y  1  to  31    244,360  161 

June  1  to  30  110,S21.  « 

July  1  to  12  142.676  44 


The  time  loat  in  each  caae  does  not  include  Sundays  or  l«^l 
holidays,  but  ia  a  portion  of  the  total  effective  working  time. 
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This  work  wbh  done  at  a  contract  price  of  9.95  ct.  per  cu.  yd., 
but  during  the  last  two  contracts  work  has  been  done  at  this 
locality  for  a  little  less  than  fi  ct.  per  cw.  yd.  Figuring  on  this 
basis  and  estimating  the  value  of  each  outAt  to  be:  $T5,000  for 
dredge  A  and  attendant  plant,  and  $126,000  for  dredge  B  and 
attendant  plant,  the  value  of  each  in  earning  power  is  as  follows: 

Dredge  A 

ew.TES  cu.  yd.  dredged,  at  G  ct t3T,T34 

Interest  on  TS.OOO  lor  i%  monUu',  M  6%  t  1.3G0 

Deprecistion  at  10%  per  annum,  tor  S^  monQis  1.083 

Oont  of  operaling  dredge.  SVS  montliB  H,3«0 


Dredge  B 

I  cu.  yA.  dredged,  at  6  ct W1,M2 

t  an  n2S.OaO  for  n§  monthe  at  6%  t  2.083 

iatioa  at  10%  per  annum,  for  3^^  months  3.4T2 

operating  dredge,  Z\^  montliB  , 28.333 


Thus,  in  a  little  over  three  laontha,  the  hydraulic  dredge  earned 
about  $7,600  mure  than  the  clam  shell  dredge,  though  the  latter 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  this  district.  The  hydraulic 
dredge  experienced  fewer  delays  in  general,  and  could  work  as 
long  during  rough  weather  as  the  elam  shell  dredge,  the  latter, 
of  course,  having  to  quit  work  when  it  became  too  rough  to  land 
scows  alongside. 

Mr.  Pratt  describes  an  interesting  expedient  resorted  to  to 
remedy  a  difficulty  encountered  with  the  Seagoing  Hopper  Dredge 
Charleston  which  decreased  its  output  in  very  soft  mud.  -  It  was 
found  that  when  the  drag  was  lowered  below  the  surface  of  the 
material  that  it  bnried  in  the  mud,  the  pipe  would  continually 
choke,  and  the  drag  would  then  have  to  be  lifted  in  order  to  ad- 
mit sufficient  water  to  clear  it.  This,  of  course,  would  put  a 
great  deal  of  water  in  the  bina  which  could  not  be  disposed  of, 
and  simply  decreased  the  amount  of  material  carried  at  each 
load.  If  the  drag  were  kept  near  enough  to  the  surface  of  the 
material  to  prevent  choking,  a  large  percentage  of  water  was 
admitted,  and  the  result  was  practically  the  same.  The  only 
way  then  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of  material  in  the  short- 
est time  was  to  bury  the  drag  l«low  the  surface  of  the  ma- 
terial, move  slowly  along  the  cut  as  before,  and  admit  ju«t 
enough  water  in  the  drag  to  pump  the  material  witliout  choking 
it  or  having  to  raise  the  drag.  This  was  accomplished  by  cut- 
ting a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  drag  and  fastening  thereon  a 
pipe   (Fig.   12),  6%  in.   in  diameter  and   12   ft.   long,   which  ex- 
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tended  up  the  outitde  of  the  main  suction  pipe  and  was,ta«teiied 
tliereto.  A  valve  was  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  this  5%-in. 
pipe,  as  this  was  alwayt  above  the  surface  of  the  material  on  the 
bottom,  and  juBt  enough  water  admitted  to  enable  the  pump  to 
work  properly.  When  shifting  the  dredge  from  this  locality  to 
the  other  bar,  this  pipe  was  removed  and  a  eteel  plate  put  in  its 
place,  filling  up  the  hole  in  the  drag.  The  value  of  this  pipe  to 
the  dredge  when  working  in  very  soft  material  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  before  installing  this  pipe  the  average  time  required 
to  load  200  cu.  yd.  was  49  min.,  and  after  the  installation  only 
25  min,  were  required. 


BatKl'iSng 


Dredging  Ocean  Ban.  The  following  data  relative  to  work 
done  at  various  harbors  by  three  government  dredgea,  have  been 
abstracted  from  a  paper  Iq'  Major  J.  C.  Sanford  in  Truntaetumt 

American  Society  of  Givil  Engineert,  vol.  54,  part  C,  1905. 

The  following  are  monthly  reports  for  July,  1904,  of  the 
Gedney,  working  at  New  York  Harbor;  the  Gen.  C.  B.  Coinstock, 
working  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  the  Sabine  working  on  the  bar 
outside  the  mouth  of  South  Pass,  Mississippi  River.  These  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  work  of  the  older  and  smaller  claH 
of  dredges  under  rather  favorable  coudttioaa. 

DBEDOE  GBDNEY 

Location  of  work,  north  lide  of  Gedney  Channel,  New  lork  harbor 

I>splh  of  water  (aurvey  of  Jan..  1»M>  ET  to  30  K,  M.  b.  W. 

Dfpth  required    30  ft.  M.  L.  W. 

Bangs  of  tide   4.6  ft. 

Uattrlal  drodied  Soad  and  navel  In  Taryin*  proporttaaa 

Cubic  jardi  ?emovoa    " ...".....    63014 

Loads n 
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dred»d  per  mjauto,  aTeroee  ^-^--. .-...-,-..., ..^ ,--,,,-,..        15.0 

dredging  6»  hr.  14  mln. 


"           "       aachorH^  to  working  ground  ^ 
"^  II       wlmrf  to  workioB  ground   

1«l  repBlring  (while  under  sUsm)  

knl  Irom  other '-'■■''  ---■'-- ' 


'A,-„ 

cii'rrr«r<?e"*i^ir'"^  "* """'"" 

tfo 

nd 

*'■'  °20°'l™^!2 

Awage   f»t  ol  dredging  p«r  on,   yd.    (bawd 
w.(er,  rent  ol  wh.rf,  wages  ol  erew,  and 
age  ol  len  years'  cost,  p«r  working  day,  of 

DS>    BCtuB 

epairs  an 

S 

Hipp 

ol  eosl. 

DREDGE  GEN.  C.  B.  OOMSTOCK 

erUI  dredged   87.176  ou.  yd. 

iterial  dredged   Sand,  mud  and  clay 


orage  . 


10   ■'    to 


Total  hours  worked  234  hr.  48  min. 

Time  lost  on  aicount  of  bad  weather,   Snndays  ^nd   hoUdaya    waat      , 

ing  out  hoilere  and  repair,  v !M  hr.  H  niiiv 

Cost  of  operating  (or  the  month  "■«?; 

Cost  o(  eitraordinary  repairs  (or  the  month  ~* 

FdfI  conanmed,  Mi  bbl.  far]  oil  at  70  and  75  eC.  per  bbl. 

The  dredge  Sabine  was  transferred  on  July  13.  1904,  for  work 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  jetties  at  South  Paas.  The  dredge  left 
New  Orleans  on  July  14,  arrived  at  Port  Eods  on  July  15,  and 
began  work  beyond  the  ends  of  the  jetties  on  the  same  day.  The 
ipaterial  removed  consists  principally  of  a  stiff  clay  or  mud,  with 
some  sand.  Between  July  15  and  30,  the  dredge  worked  191.5 
hr.,  distributed  as  follows: 
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Moving  U>  BDd  from  dTedging  poaition  13  hr. 

Pumpfiig     103 

Dumping    K    " 

Bep.W     la*   •■ 

Taking  iboard  tnel  d 

During  this  time  the  dredge  removed  266  lotkda  of  material 
conUining  a.  total  ot  about  55,770  cu.  yd.  of  solid  matter.  The 
expenseH  oi  the  dredge  from  July  13  to  31,  were  about  $1^50, 
making  tte  ftverage  coat  per  cu.  yd.  of  material  removed  about 
214  ct.  From  the  13th  to  31st,  439  bbl.  of  fuel  oil  were  consumed, 
■  of  which  401  bhl.  were  uaed  in  connection  with  the  dredging 
operations  proper.  In  August,  1804,  this  dredge  removed  67,- 
860  cu.  yd.  at  this  locality,  the  average  cost  tor  working  ex- 
penses being  3  ct.  per  cu,  yd. 

Work  of  Hopper  Dredges  in  Ambrose  Channel.  Two  dredges, 
"Thomas"  and  " Mills "  were  constructed  after  the  "Liverpool 
type  "  of  dredges  tor  the  Metropolitan  Dredging  Co.,  to  work  in 
New  York  Harbor.  These  dredges  were  each  aelf-propelling 
steamers  of  7,000  tons  displacement,  300  ft.  long,  52,6  ft.  beaid, 
with  a  hopper  capacity  of  2,800  cu.  yd.,  and  a  speed  of  10  knots. 
The  draft  when  empty  was  13  ft.,  and  when  loaded  18  ft.  Each  . 
was  equipped  with  a  double- suet  ion,  4S-iD.,  centrifugal  pulnp. 
The  auction  pipe  was  48-in.  diameter,  and  operated  through  a 
longitudinal  well  in  the  vessel.  The  hoppers  or  bins  were  dumped 
through  bottom  valves.  The  cost  of  each  dredge  was  about 
$475,000. 

At  work  in  New  York  Harbor,  sand  {10%),  with  clay  (5%), 
gravel  and  amall  stones  was  the  material  dredged.  The  sand 
fed  freely.  The  mastimum  rates  ot  loading  were  as  follows:  2,850 
cu.  yd,  in  32  min.;  21,624  cu.  yd.  in  1  day;  285,551  cu,  yd.  for 
one  dredge  in  1  month;  652,297  cu.  yd.  for  both  dredges  in  1 
month.  During  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  1902,  the  two 
dredges  removed  5,015,568  eu.  yd.  ot  sand,  of  which  923,176 
cu.  yd.,  or  18.4%,  were  from  below  the  required  depth,  leaving  a 
net  output  of  4,092,392  cu.  yd.,  or  170,316  cu.  yd.  per  month 
per  dredge. 

The  large  amount  cut  from  below  grade  was  due  to  the  method 
of  working  the  Liverpool  type  of  dredges.  Tlie  vessel  was  an- 
chored while  dredging  and  thus  deep  holes  with  intervenitig 
high  ridges  resulted.  It  required  from  3  to  S  moves  to  obtain 
a  full  load.     Naturally  an  uneven  bottom  was  left. 

During  562  working  days  previous  to  May  31,  442  (TS.7%) 
days  were  actually  worked,  88  days  (15.7%)  were  used  tor  re- 
pairing, and  32  days  (5.6%)  were  lost  during  bad  weather. 
During  the  working  days,  IS'^  lir.  per  day  were  worked,  the  re- 
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mainder  of   (lie  time   being  charged  to  weather,   coaling,   minor 
repairs,  and  lack  of  steam. 

The  time  oeciipied  in  pumping,  removing  and  dumping  an 
average  load  of  2,S00  eii.  yd.  waa  3  hr.  60  min.,  of  which  I  lir. 
45  min.  waa  spent  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  dump  {12 
miles),  and  15  min.  in  dumping. 

•  The  crew  required  for  day  and  night  work  on  each  dredge  wa,8 
54  men;  the  monthly  payroll  was  $2,700  per  dredge. 

Work  of  V.  S.  Dredgres  In  Ambme  Channel.  Henry  N.  Bab- 
coek,  in  Engineermg  and  Contracting,  Oct.  3,  1S06,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: The  two  dredges  "Manhattan"  and  "Atlantit;"  differ 
essentially  in  their  method  of  operation  from  the  Liverpool  type 
of  dredge  described  in  the  laat  paragraph.  The  Liverpool  type 
of  dredges  dredged  while  stationary,  and  thereby  sunk  holes  to 
great  depths.  The  ridges  tietween  these  holes  did  not  wash 
away  to  the  extent  that  might  be  expected.  This  was  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  sand,  which  varied  from  medium  fine  to  coarse, 
was  hard  packed  and  possessed  much  stability.  Dredges  of 
this  type  were  successful  at  Liverpool,  England,  where  the  liottom 
is  a   fine  quicksand  which  ran   into  deep  holes  as  soon  as  they. 

To  overcome  this  defect  the  government  vessels  were  designed 
to  dredge  while  proceeding  at  low  speed,  thus  removing  a  strip 
of  approximately  constant  depth  from  the  channel  bottom.  The 
following  relates  to  the  work  of  these  dredges  during  their  flrst 
season. 

These  vessels  were  of  the  same  plan,  each  being  steel,  twin* 
screw  steamers,  288  ft.  long,  48  ft.  wide,  with  two  self-contained 
sand-bins,  holding  about  2,300  cu.  yd.  when  fully  loaded.  Each 
dredge  was  equipped  with  two  2Q-in.  centrifugal  pumps,  20-in. 
suction  pipes,  and  4  boilers  each  14  ft.  diameter  by  12  ft.  long. 

After  certain  trials,  the  dredges  "  Manhattan  "  and  "  Atlantic  " 
began  actual  work  at  Ambrose  Channel  on  Feb,  8,  1B03.  The 
material  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.  It  consisted  mainly 
of  coarse  and  fine  sand  and  gravel,  a  small  amount  of  clay,  some 
mud,  and  about  3%  of  miscellaneous  refuse  such  as  paving  blocks, 
timber,  iron,  chain,  etc. 

Each  dredge  had  two  drags,  which  made  two  furrows  each 
6  ft.  wide,  3  or  4  in.  deep,  and  about  62  ft.  apart  With  the 
vessel  proceeding  at  speeds  of  1.6  to  3  miles  per  hr.,  a  load  of 
2,200  cu.  yd.  (about  1,800  Cu.  yd.  place  measure)  was  removed 
in  a  length  of  IS.OOO  to  20,000  ft.  The  courses  were  laid  oi^t  io 
that  a  dredge  obtained  a  full  load  in  going  up  and  back  once. 

Hie  distance  to  the  dumping  grounds  was  about  8  miles.    The 
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average  time  going  loaded  was  46  min.,  and  returoing  emptj  36 
min.,  B  total  of  82  min.  (or  28%  of  total  working  time)  for  an 
average  load  of  2,014  cu.  yd.  Up  to  Aug.,  ISOd,  dredging  vaa 
performed  dpring  the  day,  but  since  that  time  both  day  aud 
night.     Night  work  is  about  90%  as  efficient  oa  day  work. 

Up  to  Jul;  1,  1905,  the  dredges  were  undergoing  many  alter- 
ations and  repairs-  During  8  months'  work  of  one  dredge  and  2 
months'  work  of  the  other  467,460  cu.  yd.  (46,74S  en.  yd.  per 
dredge  month  |  were  removed  at  a  cost  of  9.9  ct.  per  en.  yd.  Fnnn 
July  1,  1006,  to  May  31,  1906,  both  dr«dges,  working  II  mouths 
each,  removed  3,258,707  cu.  yd.  at  a  "field"  cost  of  5.3. ct.  per 
cu.  yd.    The  itemized  cost  was  aa  follows: 


TnTnmr     .... 
Going  loaded 


It  will  be  noticed  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  working 
time  is  spent  in  travelling  and  dumping  the  load. 

Divided  according  to  items  of  espense,  the  cost  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

ex.  per 
cu.  j4. 

Payroll     ■. 1.7S1 

C»l     l.«S 

Water    O.OM 

SutoiHeneB    0.47e 

Enginfl-room   supplies    O.OSS 

MiBceUuuoua  mpplies    O.IGO 

RepBire  and  renewalB  1.3*2 

Total  per  en.  jd B.il* 

These  vessels  are  very  sea-worthy  and  remain  at  work  as  long 
as  it  is  possible  to,  dump  at  sea.  The  week's  work  begins  at  5 
A,  M,  Monday,  when  they  leave  their  docks.  At  noon  Saturday 
they  return  to  dock  and  that  night  or  on  Sunday  they  take  on 
coat  and  supplies,  clean  boilers,  etc.  During  the  period,  July  1, 
1005,  to  May  31,  lOOQ,  out  of  670  days  of  24  hr.  each,  335.1  days 
(50%)  were  spent  actually  at  work,  138,1  days  (20.6%)  were  lost 
while  repairing,  11.5  days  (1.7%)  on  account  of  fog  and 'snow, 
i3,4  days  (2.0%)  on  account  of  storms,  48  days  (6.9%)  while 
taking  on  coal,  in  making  minor  repairs,  etc.,  3.7  days  (0.6%) 
on  account  of  miscellaneous  delays,  12.2  days  (1.8%)  in  July 
before  night  work  began,  end  110  days   (16.4%)   on  Sundays  and 
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The  esttmated  total  cost  of  Work  of  one  dredge  (or  one  month  - 
is  given  below.  The  unit  cost  ie  based  on  the  average  monthly 
output  of  one  dredge  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 
1900,  of  158,100  cu.  yd.  During  June,  IMS,  the  two  dredges 
excavated  535,692  cu.  yd.  (267,840  cu.  yd.  each).  The  crew" 
required  on  each  dredge  numbers  54  men,  the  wages  paid  being 
ne  follows: 


..      176.00 
..      120.00 


t  dredoemen  Bt  ttO  ISO.CO 

«  deckEands  at  iss Zid.VO 

TdHkluDd*  at  tSO    210.00 


»  utokem  al 

,  t«  .... 

3  w»itar»  al 

1  ;20  .... 

•  iiS?" 

(0  etch 

dredw) 

.I1701.M 

Th«  actual  paj'  roll  hae  varied  from  $2,406  to  $2,709,  the  aver- 
age being  about  $2,660.  The  deck  crew  works  12  hr.  per  day 
while  dredging  and  8  hr.  per  day  while  repairing.  The  Htgine 
room  men  and  the  computers  work  8  hr.  per  day.  The  fuel  used 
is  free  burning  bituminous  coal,  purchased  under  dtlTerent  con- 
tracts at  prices  ranging  from  $3.01  to  $3.26  per  ton  of  2,240 
lb. 

Per  month 


Ss.i"*'^!.:''"*"" '■ -: 

Total  opnating  sipensM  

.IM>!>. 

fiiuo 

Total  maintenarce  per  month   

$1,100 

J34.180 

Total  fixed  chacgsa  per  year  

J^*M 

|12,600~ 
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Note  that  the  rste  of  interest  is  very  low.  Also  note  that  the 
dredge  JB  assumed  to  work  12  moutba  every  year,  which  is  ubu- 
alty  unattaiaable  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  field  cost  of  dredging  already  stated  wua  5.27  ct.  per  cu, 
yd.  The  cost  of  interest,  depreciation,  and  insurance  ($4,51HJ) 
divided  1^  the  average  monthly  output  of  158,100  cu.  yd.,  gives 
a  further  charge  of  2.85  ct.  per  cu,  yd.,  which  brings  the  total 
coat  of  dredging  to  8.12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  price  bid  by  a  contractor  of  9  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  It  shonld  be 
noted  that  the  coat  of  repairs  is  probably  less  than  the  cost 
of  repairs  on  an  older  boat. 

In  Profeaaitmal  Memoirs,  January-March,  1809,  Capt.  H.  L. 
Wigmore  gives  further  cost  data  of  the  work  of  the  UoMhattan 
for  190S  in  Ambrose  cliannel.  This  article  was  abstracted  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  8ept.  22,  1906.  Below  is  given 
cost  of  operating  the  Manhattan,  with  further  data  showing  the 
cost  to  a  contractor  and  to  the  government.  In  calculating  the 
cost  to  a  contractor  the  cost  of  surveys  and  examinations  should 
not  be  considered,  but  the  cost  of  interext,  depreciation,  and  in- 
surance should  be.  All  of  these  items,  except  interest  and  in- 
surance, sliould  be  included  in  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  tbe 
government. 


Subsiatanct 


Total     tll)3,»H.10 


BnildiOE  coat  of  "  ManhktUn  "  wu  KnMlSS. 

Ten  par  cent,  sinking  fund,  134,004.16  -  per  jd OH 

Inturancs  aod  intsreet  taken  at  T%,  eO,l02.11  =  ptr  yd.  O.OU 

Cost  to  a  contractor  W.OW 

There  should  be  added  an  sllowance  of  lVi^%  in  this  case  tor  orer 
depth    io    dredging    tin    vhlch    the    Dontraclor    la    not    paid  = 

Total    t«.DM 

Total   coat  (a  the  United  Blates  vu  *■  tonows    (eicepting  coat  ot 

lexael): 
For    eoat    anrreya    and    examlnatinna    fat    two    boati    U>,SSa.31    «t 
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Per  office  ond  eontinient  eipenieB  |e.  752.15.  K.^OTE  for  tbe 
"  UaBh*(4an."  To  tMs  shoidd  be  added  11,600  foi  the  liupect- 
ot'«  aidary  —  P«  en.  yd .' -OOS 

Opeifttioe  «  Iwtan  "  per  en.  ;d .930 

Itots]  <oet  to  the  United  BtsMe  10.058 

Sea-Golnff  Eydravllo  Hopper  Dredge  for  Nortli  Faolflc  Bars. 

Engineering  Neui*-Record,  Nov.  S,  1917,  deaeribes  a  dredge  built 
to  meet  the  extreme  conditions  of  digging  and  seaway  encoun- 
tered on  the  sand  bars  of  the  river  entrances  of  the  North  Pacific, 
partioularlj  at  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 

The  Ool.  P.  8.  Michie  was  designed  in  the  olBoe  of  the  chief  of 
engineers  and  placed  in  commission  in  the  spring  of  1914.  She 
was  constructed  in  the  yards  of  the  Seattle  Construction  and  Dry 
Docic  Co,  and  delivered  ready  for  service  in  16  months  from  date 
of  award  of  contract,  at  a  cost  of  $378,198.  The  dredge  is  of  steel 
construction,  has  a  length  of  244.fl  ft.  over-all,  molded  amidship 
width  of  20  ft.;  draft,  light,  of  II  ft.,  draft,  loaded,  of  17  ft; 
displacement,  light,  of  1,708  tons  and  displacement,  loaded,  of 
3,37$  tons.  Her  speed,  light,  is  10  knots  and  loaded  8  knots, 
and  the  speed  maintained  while  in  operation  is  1^  knots;  en- 
gines, 1,780  hp. 

-There  are  gix  bins,  three  on  each  side  of  the  well,  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  1,400  cu.  yd.  These  bins  are  fitted  with 
overflow  weirs  which  dispose  of  all  surplus  water.  Openings  are 
also  provided  below  the  level  of  the  maiimutn  capacity  to  permit 
the  dredge  to  operate  on  a  lighter  draft  if  necessity  demands. 
A  trap  gate  in  the  bottom  oi  the  bins  releases  the  material.  The 
bins,  can  be  filled  or  dumped  with  dredges  singly,  collectively  or 
in  pairs.  la  order  to  keep  the  vessel  from  listing,  especially 
in  heavy  seas,  it  is  the  practice  to  empty  partly  the  two  tor- 
ward  hoppers,  tben  to  dump  the  four  after  hoppers.  The  dredge 
aotufclly  fills  the  hoppers'  in  45  min.  and  it  is  a^ble  to  dump  its 
entire  load  in  T  min. 

The  lower  end  of  the  dredge  arm  ia  fitted  with  a  'drag  head 
of  the  usual  type  used  by  sea-going  dredges.  The  first  drag 
head  uaed  was  made  of  ordinary  ateel  and  was  in  serviceable 
condition  for  about  30  days  of  actual  use.  A  new  drag  made  of 
mang^nepe  ateel  has  seen  two  years  of  actual  service  and  has 
handled  aa  many  as  27  cu.  yd.  of  material  per  min.  over  long 
periods  of  operation.  The  dredge  arm  has  been  operated  in  42  ft. 
depti  of  water  and  in  this  position  has  an  angle  of  30°  from  the 
verticaL  All  movements  of  the  dredge  aj;m,  pumping,  disposing 
of  material,  etc.,  are  mechanically  operated,  the  chief  operator's 
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station  being  located  conveniently  to  afford  a  clear  view  of  all 

movements, 

Wljen  dredging  operationa  began  in  1914  there  was  IT  ft.  of 
water  on  the  bar.  The  following  is  a  record  of  the  flrat  aeason's 
work  of  the  Michie. 

The  unit  coat  of  dredging  for  the  aeaaon  was  14.6  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.,  of  which  the  labor  cost  =  6.8  ct,  per  cu.  yd.  and  fuel  oil  = 
3.1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  pumping  average  for  the  season  was  14.5 
cu.  yd.  per  min. 

The  cost  of  dredging  for  the  season  of  1915  was  5.13  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.,  of  which  the  labor  cost  waa  1.96  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  and  fuel 
oil  1.6  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Operations  for  the  month  of  March  give 
a  record  well  worthy  of  consideration.  This  month  the  cost  of 
dredging  was  2.88  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  costs  given  include  all 
overhead  expenses,  including  a  2%  charge  for  Portland  office  ex- 
penses, but  do  not  include  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  dredge 
while  out  of  eonuuiasion.  ^ 

FillinK  Behind  Bnlkheadi.  The  cost  of  dredging  by  Seattle 
and  Lake  West  Waterway  Company  is  given  by  C.  H.  Rollins  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Pacific  Northwestern  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, May,  1904. 

Dredging  was  performed  by  a  Bowers  pattern  dredge,  filling 
behind  bulkheads  of  brush  and  dikes  of  sand  with  straw  or  hay 
embedded  in  them.  The  outlet  for  the  waste  water  was  through 
vertical  sluice  boxes  from  the  bottom  of  which  other  horizontal 
boxes  extended  to  a  point  beyond  the  fill.  Other  bulkheads  were 
of  piles  and  planking.  The  brush  bulkheads  were  the  best  for 
they  were  semi -permanent.  Brush  bulkheads  were  in  good  con- 
dition after  being  in  place  9  years. 

Bruth  bulkheads  were  constructed  as  follows;  Young  fir  brush 
was  so  placed  with  the  butts  out  as  to  give  a  slope  uf  I  or  1^ 
to  1  to  the  face.  The  top  width  of  the  bulkhead  was  12  ft. 
Piles  were  driven  in  2  rows  10  ft.  apart,  piles  being  6  or  more 
ft.  apart  on  centers.  Planks  were  temporarily  spiked  to  the 
piles  to  hold  the  brush  in  place.  The  brush  was  kept  a  little 
above  the  fill  at  all  times.  This  type  of  bulkhead  permitted 
the  water  to  waste  rapidly  but  held  nearly  all  of  the  filling 
material. 

Temporary  Pile  and  Plank  Bulkheads  were  constructed  by  driv- 
ing piles  in  2  rows,  8  to  10  ft,  apart,  with  piles  at  8-ft.  centers. 
The  outer  row  of  piles  was  braced  with  1^-in.  planks  to  the 
inner  row,  and  the  inner  row  was  braced  with  pla-nka  to  anchors 
in  the  fill.  Planks  were  spiked  to  the  inside  of  the  outer  row 
of  piles  for  half  their  height,  and  to  the  inner  row  of  piles 
for   the   remainder   of   the   height  of   the   All.     The   planks   were 
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1%  in.  (or  oocaBionally  3  jn.)  thick.  This  type  of  bulkhead  wan 
inexpensive  and  Batisfactory. 

The  dredging  was  performed  by  two  20-in.  snction  dredges.  The 
Hart  Diego  was  equipped  with  a  BOO-hp.  engine  and  a  rotary  cut- 
ter, and  could  dig  to  over  50  ft,  in  depth.  The  30-in.  diecharge 
line  was  supported  at  the  shore  and  by  taclcles  from  derrick 
scows.  The  Portland  was  equipped  with  SOO-hp.  engine  and  22-in. 
discharge. 

Hydraulic  Dredging  at  Oakland  Harbor,  Cal.  L.  J.  Le  Conte 
in  Transactions,  American  Society  of  'Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  13 
(1884}  gives  the  cost  of  dredging  with  a  hydraulic  dredge. 
This  machine  was  equipped  with  a  rotary  cutt«r  for  work  in 
hard  material,  20-in.  suction  pipe,  a  centrifugal  pump,  two 
Ifl  X  20.in.  pump  engines,  two  12  x  I2-in.  cutter,  hoist,  and  winch 
engines,  and  two  lOll-hp,  boilers.  The  material  excavated  was 
sticky,  bhie  clayey  mud.  The  percentage  of  solid  matter  dis- 
charged from  the  pipe  line  varied  up  to  40%;  the  advisable 
maximum  percentage  was  15%. 

During  the  years  1883  to  13SB  inclusive,  in  23  working  months, 
1,201,370  eu.  yd.  were  excavated,  an  average  of  52,233  cu,  yd.  per 
month.  The  length  of  the  discbarge  pipe  line  varied  from  900 
to  3,800  ft.  The  maximum  monthly  output  was  during  Oct., 
1885,  when  85,902  cu.  yd,  were  discharged  in  269  engine-hr., 
through  3,400  ft-  of  pipe  line.  In  Apr.,  1884,  83,080  cu.  yd.  were 
discharged   in  273  engine-hr.  through   3,800  ft.   of  pipe. 

The  monthly  expenses  were  as  follows: 

Par  month 
I    200.00 


a  juy-lend 

^«S.S 

52,B33  cu.  yd.  St  6.E  ct t2,S9S.«0 

Eydrottlie  Dredging  at  Kockaway,  H.  T.  Engineering  Record, 
Sept.  22,  1900,  contains  a  description  of  an  embankment  between 
Brooklyn  and  Eockaway,  New  York  City,  which  was  formed  of 
hydraulic  dredged   material.     The  embankment  was  70   ft.   wide ' 
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aod  5  ft.  above  high  water.  The  original  marsh  surface  was  at 
about  the  high  water  level,  and  the  material  was  mud  for  a 
depth  of  16  ft.,  with  coarse  sand  beneath. 

A  hydraulic  dredge  cut  a  channel  200  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  deep, 
and  discharged  the  material  in  the  fill  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  fill,  and  between  longitudinal  turf  dikes.  The 
waete  water  percolated  through  the  turf,  leaving  the  embankment 
firm  enough  to  wa.lk  upon  within  a  few  hours.  The  turf  of 
which  dikes  were  formed  was  tut  from  adjacent  salt  marshes,  and 
was  laid  up  like  masonry  with  a  base  as  wide  as  the  dike  was 
high,  and  a  top  2  ft.  wide.  The  outside  face  was  battered.  The 
ordinary  height  was  6  ft.  and  above  this  the  fill  was  retained 
by  tem|>orary  wooden  hurdles,  made  in  sections  16  ft.  long 
and  3  ft.  high  and  by  a  horizontal  platform  3  ft,  wide  built  into 
the  nil  so  as  to  give  stability.  The  lumber  used  was  matched 
1-in.  hemlock,  nailed  to  3  \  4-in.  cross-pieces.  The  first  cost  of 
each  16-ft.  hurdle  was  $4  to  $5,  and  it  cost  51)  ct.  each  time  one 
was  shifted.  Turf  dikes  6  ft.  high  were  constructed  by  5  men 
at  the  rate  of  20  lin,  ft.  in  10  hr.,  or  nearly  3.6  cu.  yd.  of  turf 
wall  per  man  per  day. 

In  forming  the  embankment,  mud  was  deposited  first  and  the 
eand  on  top.  The  fill  was  made  9  ft.  high,  but  in  a  few  days 
settled  to  a  permanent  height  of  5  ft.  above  high  water.  The 
settlement  of  the  embankment  caused  an  upheaval  of  the  mud 
on  both  sides. 

The  dredge  had  a  IS-in.  suction  pipe,  a  15-in.  centrifugal  pump 
with  a  diameter  of  T  ft,,  and  a  3S0-hp,  engine.  It  had  a  rated 
capacity  of  16,000  cu.  yd.  delivering  a  distance  of  500  ft.  in  32 
working  hr.,  or  500  cu.  yd.  per  hr,  when  conditions  were  favorable. 
This  dre^  built  100  lin,  ft.  of  fill  in  10  hr,,  or  1,300  cu.  yd.  of 
5  ft.  fill.  In  one  month  a  nO,000-cu.  yd.  fill  was  made,  the  dredge 
working  2  daily  shifts  of  12-hr.  each,  Tliis  was  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,700  cu,  yd,  per  shift,  or  150  cu.  yd,  per  hr.  When  de- 
livering material  a  distance  of  1,100  ft,  to  an  elevation  of  20  ft. 
the  discharge  contained  up  to  30%  of  solid  material. 

Cost  with  Hydraulic  DredKes  on  the  Massena  Canal,  Engi- 
neering News,  Oct.  30,  1002,  gives  the  following  data  relative  to 
the  work  of  centrifugal  pump  dredges  on  the  Maiisena  Canal, 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  International  Navigation  Congress 
by  John  Bogart, 

Dredge  No.  1  was  equipped  with  a  12-in.  centrifugal  pump,  a 
rotary  cutter,  a  compound  condensing  engine  of  123  lip,,  and 
12-in.  suction  and  discharge  pipe.  This  machine  handled  soft 
clay,  loam  and  sand,  hut  could  not  dredge  indurated  clay.  The 
material  was  dredged  at  depths  up  to  22  ft.,  and  discharged  30 
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ft.  above  the  water  level, through  1,200  tt.  of  pipe.  The  diaenarge 
averaged  25%  solid  material,  the  range  being  from'  7  to  30%. 

Dredge  No.  2  wan  similar  to  No.  1  except  that  it  was  larger. 
It  was  equipped  with  IS-in.  auetion  and  discharge  pipe.  The 
material  handled  and  the  distance  it  was  conveyed  were  exactly 
the  same  as  for  No.   1. 

Each  dredge  workefl  two  shifts  of  II  hr.  daily.  Dredge  No.  1 
required  the  following  crew  per  aliift:  1  captain,  1  engineman, 
1  oiler,  1  Hreman,  1  deckhand  foreman,  3  laborers  at  15  ct.  per 
hr.  The  total  pay  of  IS  men  tor  11  hr.  was  $17.95.  Dredge 
No.  2  required  one  more  man  (a  spudman),  and  the  total  pay 
per  shift  was  $20.05. 

Dredge  No.  1  worked  209  days  each  season.  Careful  obeerva- 
tions  for  l'94  days  showed  the  average  daily  output  to  be  1,125 
cu.  jd  per  day  Dredge  No  2  worked  two  seasons  and  removed 
200,780  cu  id,  or  an  average  of  1544  cu  yd.  per  day.  The 
daily  (2  shifts)   cost  was  as  follows 

li  In  dredge   IS-In.  drmlse 


(Dredge    No     1    cost    f40  0O«      dTrige    No     2    tout    tm.eOO. 

BaetloD  Dredge  at  Warroad  Slver,  Vtnn  At  lAke  of  tli« 
Woods,  Minn  ,  a  plant  consisting  of  a  suction  dredge,  wood  barge, 
pip?  line  and  floats,  and  small  boats  tutal  coat  $29,130,  was  used 
to  e^ca\ate  a  navigable  tributary  the  Warroad  River.  The  work 
of  this  outfit  is  described  by  Emile  Low  in  Engineering  tiews, 
Nov.  20,  1906. 

The  dredge  hull  was  100  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide  and  S.6  ft.  deep 
amtdship.  The  total  length,  including  the  ladder  and  revolving 
cutter  at  the  bow  and  the  stern  paddle-wheel,  was  185  ft.  The 
hull  contained  a  sand  bin  amldship  with  a  capacity  of  100  cu.  yd. 
The  machinery  included  two  12. in.  centrifugal  pumps,  one  I6-hp. 
cutter  engine,  one  20-hp.  hoist  engine,  two  10  k  60-in.  stem  wheel 
engines,  one  8  x  10-in.  duplex  force  pump,  and  four  hand-power 
worm  gears  for  operating  the  spuds.  Steam  was  supplied  by  two 
75-hp.  marine  boilers. 

From  May  7  to  June  30,  1904.  this  dredge  excavated  a  channel 
1,380  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide,  and  an  average  of  8  ft.  deep,  a  total 
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of  8,626  cu.  yd.,  at  a  total  operating  cost,  including  fuel,  of 
21.67  ct.   per  cu.  yd.     StomiB  caused  a  logs  of  9.5  days.     li^om 

July  1  to  Oct.  29,  1904,  a  total  of  2B,B23  eu.  yd.,  or  a  daily  aver- 
age of  only  260  cu.  yd,,  were  dredged.  Storma  caused  a  loss  of 
12.3  days.  The  material  dredged  was  equal  quantities  of  hard- 
pan  and  mud  with  fibroux  roote  of  bullrunh,  etc. 

The  total  excavation  for  the  twelve  monthB  preceding  June  30, 
1905.  was  55,205  eu.  yd.     The  cost,  including  fuel;  waa  13.03  ct. 

Dredgiiig  Silt  with  a  Smkll  Centrlfngral  Oatflt.    In  order  to 

remove  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  aPittstiurg  reservoir,  a  dredg- 
ing plant  of  simple  construction  was  uied.  F.,B.  Marsh,  in  Engi- 
neering Record,  Sept.  3,  li)04,  givea  the  followingt 

Two  SO-hp.  boitera,  located  on  a  dividing  wall  in  the  reserroir, 
and  protected  by  board  covering,  supplied  steam  thro,  gh  a  line  of 
4-in.  pipe  to  the  engine.  The  engine  was  of  76  bp.,  and  was  in- 
atalled  with  an  S-in.  Morris  Centrifugal  pump  and  the  necessary 
auction  pipes  and  other  equipment,  on  a  float,  20  x  30  ft.  in  size. 
Th«  steam  pipe  was  of  wrought  iron  with  a  40-ft.  section  having 
at  each  end  a  flexible  ball-a&d-eocket  joint  between  two  quarter- 
bende.  This  pipe,  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  floats, 
permitted  the  dredge  to  awing  freely,  Bubl)er  pipe  connectioiis 
were  unsucceasfui. 

The  auction  pipe  consisted  of  a  10-ft.  length  of  rubber  hose  with 
a  22-it.  length  of  wrought  iron  S-in.  pipe  to  which  the  mouth- 
pieoe  wag  attached.  This  mouthpiece  was  a  45°  bend  enlarging 
to  12'in.,  and  turned  down  so  as  to  reet  on  the  mud.  The  dis- 
charge pipe  from  the  pump  to  the  embankment  was  10- in.,  and 
the  remaining  pipe  that  carried  the  dredged  material  over  the 
embanlcment  was  Sin.  Fully  10%  of  solid  matter  was  carried. 
The  lift  waa  from   18  to  18  ft.,  the  suction  about  7  ft.  ' 

About  55,000  cu.  yd.  were  dredged  at  an  operating  cost  of  about 
10  ct.  per  eu.  yd.,  or  a  total  cost,  including  the  cost  of  equipment, 
of  25  ot. 

Coit  at  Wilmington,  Cal.  Engineering  Sews,  Aug.  IS,  190S, 
gives  the  following:  A  hydraulic  dredge  waa  used  in  the  harbdr 
of  Wilmington,  Cal.  The  dredge  was  placed  in  commission  Apr, 
1,  1905,  and  from  that  time  until  Jui>e  30,  l»Od  13  mos.)  it 
dredged  227,464  cu.  yd.  of  sand  with  sheila  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  clay,  cobbles,  disintegrated  sandstone  and  very  com- 
pact and  hard  mud.  The  dredge  was  laid  up  IS  days  during  this 
period,  leaving  an  actual  working  period  of  2.6  months.  The 
rate  of  dredging  was  therefore  01,000  cu.  yd,  per  month. 

The  cost  of  the  work  during  this  period  was  aa  foUowa^j  , 
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Routine  offlre  werli.  tobor   f     CTS 

Care  of  plant  aod  propeMj,  l»bor  :..  in 

Towing,  dispktcb  vtort,  labor,  fuel,  luppUes pS 

AllerationB    sad    reyairs:  supl.,    labor,    fuel,    water. 

InbHoanti.   soppliea    10.D8G 

DMatloratkiu  of  plant  and  ptopertr  (estiaiatedl t.tU 

Total    tU,IO« 

The  original  cost  of  this  dr«d^g  plant  was  aa  follows: 

I.  engines    t  M.15t 
uuioon.  4u  n.  umg,  u  ap.  eqgiDfl  -  '  '"'* 


le  Uunoh.  30  ft.  long.  It  bp.  ani^De  ..' 1,731 

scbugs  pipe  line   3,021 


.  ..  .  ,  .   .  ...er  boat,  34  ft.  Isog:  1  oil  boU  3t 

ft.  long;  1  derrick  boat  2a£  x  11  ft «.E01 

akifTs     ....- 1B4 

Total  cost  of  plant  1112.139 

Hydraulic  Bredgingr  on  N.  T.  Bar^  Canal.  The  following 
data  of  the  cost  of  certain  work  on  contract  No.  4  of  the  New 
York  State  Barge  Canal,  are  given  by  Emile  Low  in  Engineering 
Xewi,  Dec.  5,  1907;  This  work  nae  performed  b;  means  of  an 
hydraulic  dredge.  The  depths  of  cutting  ranged  from  IS  to  25 
ft.,  the  spoil  1>anks  being  on  the  sides  of  the  canal. 

The  dredge  Oneida  had  a  hull  07x17.6x10  ft.  in  aize  and  a 
light  draft  of  6.5  ft.  The  suction  pipes  were  two  in  number, 
and  each  was  10.25  in.  diameter.  The  cutters  were  operated  by 
two  independent,  compound,  vertical,  reversing  engines  of  21 
hp.  The  main  engines  were  of  75D  hp.  The  pump  was  centrif- 
ugal in  type  with  a  runner  8.5  ft.  in  diameter.  Steam  was  fnr- 
niahed  by  two  boilers  working  at  200-lb.  pressure.  The  difichan:(e 
pipe  was  26-in.  The  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  TTii 
dredge  as  illustrated  was  not  entirely  stable  and  it  was  neecMkr; 
to  add  a  pontoon  6  ft.  wide  to  each  side. 

In  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  1906,  one  daily  shift  of  8  hr.  was 
woked,  and  later  two  daily  shifts  of  8  hr.  each  were  worked.  In 
Nov.,  ISOa.  three  shifts  of  8  hr.  each  were  worked.  The  working 
force  per  shift  was  as  follows; 


3  fifemen   @   PO  Ofi 

l«pudman     .■ SO 

idler     M 

4  ditch  handa  igi  ^50  MO 

In  addition  a  gang  was  employed  to  shift  the  discharge  pipe 
and  repair  the  levees  surrounding  the  spoil  banks.  There  is  also 
,a  night  watchman  and  an  engineman  with  a  gaBoline  launch. 
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Much  difBeulty  wae  esperienwd  in  building  the  leveea  on  a^- 
couut  of  the  numeroDS  windings  of  the  Btream,  which  necessitated 
the  couatruction  of  bridges  over  which  the  excavator  wae  trans- 
t>ort«d.  The  coat  for  the  labor  employed  during  October  and  No- 
vember IE  given  below.  As  high  as  10,000  cu.  yd.  of  quickaand 
were  pumped  in  24  hr.,  and  some  12,000  to  17,000  cu.  yd.  of  other 
material  were  removed  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Ohief  eneineman,  56  dHfs  >t  HSO  par  nonth  :  t  XSM 

Chief  operBtor.  S5  dsya  at  fUS  per  month  StO.DO 

Bnginenisn,  129  days  at  tlOO  per  month  *eM 

Knei&eman,  129  days  at  fSO  per  montb  3U.TI 

OperaloTB,  4  dava  at  »130  per  month  19.2S 

Operators,  125  Jsye  at  tlW  per  month 431.11 

Pframen.  387  days  at  J7D  per  month  936.44 

Spudmen,  1S9  days  at  t6lf  per  month  2ST.5G 

OUers,  126  days  at  ISS  per  mouth  21S,U 

Deck  handa,  6ie  days  It  (BO  «er  month  SS1.S4 

Foremen,  &S.4  daye  at  (2  per  day  116.7S 

roremen,  34.3  daya  at  13  per  day   102.75 

Laborera,  I,K77  days  at  Il.flO  pet  day  tO«JO 

Tug  engioemea,  all  days  at  tBO  per  month  BO.OO 

Night  nati^bman,  30  daya  at  n.S)  per  day  48.00 

Total  lor  two  mouths   16,504,00 

Co,  yd.  dredged 'H'"^ 

Cost  per  cu.  yd 3.BE  et. 

FilUng  Faik  land  by  Sledging  at  Clilcago.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Feb.  22,  1911,  gives  the  following: 

The  work  of  increasing  the  area  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  by 
means  of  Ailing  in  the  submerged  lands  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  from  Diversey  Parltway  northward,  and  creating  an  ad' 
dition  to  the  present  park  of  197.54  acres. 

'The  30-in.  hydraulic  dredge  ProBci*  T.  Bimmont  was  purchased 
in  1907  for  the  work  of  making,  the  fill.  It  has  now  been  in 
operation  four  seasons  and  has  made  about  1,800,000  cu.  yd.  of 
fill,  making  a  total  of  6S  acres  of  new  land. 

The  dredge  is  of  the  open  end  type.  The  hull  is  of  steel  and  is 
148  ft.  lohg  by  38  ft.  wide,  by  lOi^  ft.  deep.  The  main  pump 
has  30-in.  auction  and  discharge  and  the  main  engines  are  of 
triple  expansion  marine  type  'or'l,2W'i.  hp.  There  are  two 
double  ended  marine  boilers  11  ft.  0  in.  x  18  ft.  long  with  8  cor- 
rugated'fl'rnaeea.  Th£ee  were  fitted  at  the  beginning  of  laat 
seasmr^with  eight  Jones  Underfeed  stokers  which  have  eliminated 
the  complaints  fordierly  made  on  account  of  the  smoke  and  have 
brought  about  a  more  efficient  eombustion.  The  inatallation  of 
engine  room  auxiliaries  includes  condenser,  independent  air  pump, 
independent  circulating  pump,  fire  and  bilge  pumps,  and  an  elec- 
tric' light  outfit.  The  condenser  is  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  cutter  engines  as  well  as  from  the  main 
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engineK  and  all  auxiliary  engines.  The  rotary  cutter  !■  of  a 
type  adapted  to  hard  and  clay  material  capable  of  penetjation 
with  a  pick,  and  can  handle  Boft  and  sticky  clay  without  clog- 
ging. The  cutting  edges  arc  of  hard  steel  and  are  removable. 
These  will  probably  be  changed  before  beginning  next  aeaeon'B 
work  aa  they  have  now  worn  down  after  two  seaBons'  service. 
It  is  likely  that  manganese  steel  will  be  substituted.  The  dredge 
is  anchored  by  heavy  spuds  operated  by  power.  One  of  the  spuds 
if  u^d  as  a  pivot  about  which  the  dredge  makes  a  radial  cut  176 
ft.  wide  at  one  time.  The  maximum  depth  of  the  cut  is  35  ft. 
The  dredge  ia  provided  with  a  complete  repair  Bbop  and  with 
living  quarters  for  tlie  crew.  See  Engineering  and  Cotitracting, 
Dec.  5,  1907,  for  the  design  of  the  dredge.  Considerable  comment 
was  made  upon  the  use  of  a  hydraulic  dredge  in  Lake  Michigan 
when  this  work  was  started,  1>ecauBe  it  was  predicted  that  it 
would  be-  impossible  to  maintain  a  flexible  discharge  pipe  line  in 
the  waves,  and  that  more  time  would  be  lost  on  account  ol  the 
weather  than  ie  the  case  with  other  types  of  dredges.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  proposition  has  been  reversed  and  with  the  im- 
proved design  of  the  discharge  pipe,  the  dredge  suffers  leas  delay 
on  account  of  weather  than  a  barge  loading  dredge^ 

Pipe  Line.  The  form  of  pipe  line  adopted  (Fig.  15)  is  that 
of  a  central  conduit,  30  in.  in  diameter  carried  by  two  cyliKdrioal 
air  chambers  33  in.  in  diameter,  the  three  being  rigidly  held 
together  by  the  frame.  In  this  way  no  bolts  or  rivets  are  fut 
into  tlie  air  chamberB  and  they  may  readily  be  taken  apart.  The 
sections  are  93  ft.  long,  it  having  b«en  found  that  ahorter  sec- 
tions did  not  operate  in  a  rough  sea  as  well  as  the  longef  ones. 
The  connections  between  the  sections  of  discharge  pipe  are  joined 
with  the  uaual  rubber  sleeve,  but  the  pontoons  are  connected 
with  an  arrangement  which  embodies  the  ball-and-socket  prin- 
ciple, not  in  the  pipe  itself,  but  in  a  strong,  steel  frame  above  the 
pipe.  This  has  proved  entirely  successful  and  the  practical  re- 
sult is  that  the  dredge  is  capable  of  continuing  at  work  In  all  but 
the  heaviest  weather.  The  ball  end  of  the  joint  is  solidly  bol(«d 
to  the  wood  frames  on  the  pipe,  while  the  socket  end  ia  fitted 
to  slide  in  a  casing  or  frame  and  its  movement  is  resisted  by 
springs,  as  shown.  These  springs  are  heavy  ear  springs,  and  are 
two  in  number.  The  springs  are  carried  between  spring  plates 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  compressed  for  either  thrust  or 
pull  of  the  drawbar,  the  whoie  arrangement  is  built  in  the  very 
strongest  manner  of  steel,  and  each  point  ia  stroiig  enough 
vertically  to  carry  half  the  weight  of  an^eutire  pontoon  upon  it. 
In  other  words,  should  the  entire  bui^ancy  be  removed  from  one 
pontotHi   for  BO   ft.  of  its  length  by  the  trough   of   a  wave,   its 
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weight   would   be   supported    upon   the   adjoining   pontoon   with 

In  order  to  provide  flexibiKty  of  the  pipe  at  the  point  of  leav- 
ing the  dredge,  a  swivel  elbow  in  employed  and  the  first  length 
of  pipe  is  short  and  connected  to  the  elbow  by  a  pair  of  hinges. 
The  axis  of  the  hinges  is  horizontal  while  that  of  the  swivel  elbow 
]h  vertical:  thus  the  movement  of  the  pipe  ie  universal.  The  pipe 
leaves  the  dredge  at  the  corner  in  order  to  permit  the  pipe  to 
radiate  from  the  dredge  at  any  angle  through  three-fourths  of  a 
circle.  The  horizontal  hinge*  at  tha  swivel  elbow  will  permit  the 
main  pontoons  to  have  a  vertical  or  wave  movement  of  4  ft. 
The  pipe  is  attached  at  one  end,  to  the  dredge,  and  at  the  land 
end  to  a  terminal  scow  which  is  fitted  with  a  steam  winch,  by 
which  its  own  anchorage  is  controlled.  This  detail  of  passing  the 
discharge  line  onto  the  land  has  been  worked  out  in  the  practice 
of  the  last  two  years  so  that  it  is  expected  in  the  comtTig  season 
to  profit  by  the  results.  The  method  devised  for  future  use  is  to 
anchor  the  terminal  scow  at  the  farthest  point  of  fill,  and,  as  the 
fill  is  made,  to  back  the  terminal  scow  away,  thus  eliminating 
the  use  of  shore  pipe  entirely,  the  stopping  of  the  dredge,  and 
preventing  a  loss  of  time  due  to  adding  shore  pipe.  The~  length 
of  the  overhang  of  the  discharge  pipe  beyond  the  terminal  scow 
has  been  made  60  ft.  In  place  of  30  ft.  This  change  was  made 
to  prevent  the  scow  from  grounding  on  material  flowing  back 
wider  it  from  the  discharge,  a  trouble  which  has  previously  caused 
some  loea  of  time.  Experiments  were  made  of  passing  a  pipe 
through  the  breakwater,  as  this  was  a  more  direct  line  from 
the  dredge  to  the  fill  when  the  dredge  was  working  in  the  open 
lake.  At  first  the  terminal  scow  was  tied  up  to  the  breakwater 
and  connected  to  the  land  pipe.  This  was  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory because  the  scow  was  too  easily  affected  by  the  wrave  ac- 
tion and  was  endangered  by  constantly  bumping  against  the  break- 
water. A  scheme  was  evolved  by  which  the  scow  was  done  aWay 
with  entirely,  and  the  pontoons  were  connected  directly  to  the 
pipe  projecting  through  the  breakwater  from  the  land  side.  The 
first  floating  pontoon  was  guyed  to  the  breakwater  from  the  far 
end,  enough  slack  in  the  cables  l)eing  allowed  to  permit  the  pon- 
toon to  take  a  reaaonable  angle  to  its  connection.  He  cables 
were  fastened  together  at  the  middle  with  a  special  clip  which 
could  be  loosed  with  one  blow  of  a  small  bar  so  that  a  quick 
releaae  could  be  obtained  in  case  of  necessity.  At  the  time  of 
exceedingly  rough  wither  the  dredge  with  its  trailing  pontoons 
could  then  be  towed  eafely  and  easily  into  the  harbor. 
It  IB  thus  Been  that  the  difficulties  attending  dredging  work  are 
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much  greatn  for  work  un  the  Great  Lakes  than  for  work  on 
amaller  Iskes  or  upon  other  inland  watere.  The  time  lost  on  ac- 
count .of  weather  is  lees  than  by  a  scow  loading  dredge  because 
such  dredges  are  compeltcd  to  stop  work  when  the  tea  becomes 
only  80  rough  as  to  cause  hard  bumping  between  the  scow  and 
dredge.  The  time  Icmt  bj  the  Franois  T.  Simmons  on  account  of 
weather  during  the  past  dredging  Bcaaon  of  T  mos.,  has  averaged 
18.2%.  In  IWW  the  average  was  9%,  in  IftOS,  14.4%,  and  in  180T 
it  was  23,2%,  During  the  1910  season  (Apr.  to  Oct.  inclusive). 
there  were  4,320  working  iir.,  of  which  60.2%  was  spent  in  pump- 
ing, and  3B.8%  loet.  The  following  record  foe  SeptOmber  is 
typical; 

TIME  LOST  BY  DELAYS  ■ 


D«Ura.  as 


ig  dredge  to  new  gat  . . 


During  the  month  of  September  the  dredge  worked  11  days  from 
a  positiqn  outside  the  breakwater  protection  and  11  days  in  the 
yacht  harbor.  The  balance  of  the  time  was  taken  up  by  bad 
weather,  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  cost  of  the  work  for  the  season  of  1910  is  aliown  below. 
The  items  of  tug  service  are  calculated  at  aetiial  coat  per  hr. 
of  service.  The  cost  of  operation  of  the  bugs  and  other  aux- 
iliary machinery  is  given  later. 

During  the  season  of  1910,  the  total  yardage  was  570,243, 
the  dredge  being  in  commission  4,320  br.,  and  the  cost  was  as 
follows: 

Operation:  PBrBa.  yd,  ' 
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Labor    .0093 

MatemI    MXI 

Fuel  rommissBD'  and  tools  .0018 

Tug    BBrviee    .0013 

OperatlOQ    -. IMS 

RppairB    .0181 

Opention.  aod  i^aire   tO.lSOS 

The  repaJTH  shown  with  the  operating  expenses  include  the 
minor  repairs  made  during  operation,  which  those  shown  under 
the  head  of  winter  repairs  are  for  repairs  made  during  the  win- 
ter season  !□  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  summer  of  1910. 
Some  of  the  field  repairs  included  the  relining  of  several  pon- 
toon discharge  pipes.  This  woric  costs  alxiut  $225  per  pontoon, 
$125  for  material  and  $100  for  labor.  The  pipe  ia  relined  with  a 
strip  of  %-in.  sheet  steel,  S6  in.  in  width,  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pontoon  to  fit  the  circumference.  The  pontoons  are  95  ft. 
long.  When  relined  Uiey  are  expected  to  last  three  of  four  sea- 
sons. The  winter  repairs  consisted  of  overhauling  the  engines, 
boilers,  furnaces,  stokers,  and  replacing  steam  pipe  connections. 
The  engines  were  relined,  the  shafts  rebabitted  and  rebushed. 
The  heaviest  wear,  however,  is  on  the  cutter  mechanism.  The 
cutter  ran  two  years  without  renewal  of  blades.  The  next  blades 
put  in,  however,  will  probably  be  of  manganese  steel  and  are  ex- 
pected to  last  longer.  Tlie  centrifugal  pump  runner  lasts  about 
two  seasons  and  costs  $liOO.  It  is  of  cast  steel  with  a  steel  lin- 
ing on  the  blades.  The  other  repairs  consist  of  cleaning  and 
scraping  the  steel  hull  and  painting. 

Table  I  is  a  summary  of  the  costs  and  performance  of  the 
dredge  for  the  pant  four  Heasons,  or  since  the  dredge  was  built. 
It  must  be  noteii  here  that  Uie  yardage  as  given  for  the  years 
1007-8  and  9  was  calculated  from  the  cut,  while  that  for  1610 
has  been  calculated  from  the  total  amount  in  place.  For  this 
reason  the  season  of  1010,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  best 
season's  work  yet  done,  does  not  show  well  in  the  comparison. 

The  operating  crew  of  the  dredge  is  as  follows : 

Per  month 

1  chief  operator    tlHi.DO 

1  aBslBtnnt  operotor    125.00 

Ichief  engiMman IBO.OO 


S  deckbandB 
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Oommui.rj' : 

t  Blewsrd    ....: MM 

1  porler    tO.OO 

The  men  receive  their  board  in  addition  to  the  wages  listed. 
Thej  work  two  12-hr.  shifts.  For  overtime  they  are  paid  time- 
and-a-half  and  if  worked  Sundays  (which  is  estremel;  seldom), 
thej  get  double  time.  All  overtime  is  paid  for  in  addition  to  and 
not  considering  their  regular  wage.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  union  rules  on  the  great  ls,kes. 

The  dredge  is  woriting  in  very  stiff  gumbo  clay  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  from  3  to  5  ft.  of  sand.  The  depth  of  the 
dredging  at  Chicago  is  from  18  to  35  ft.  and  the  material  was 
deposited  through  about  2,000  ft.  of  pipe. 

Co»t  of  Dredge.  The  following  table  gives  the  list  of  items 
which  together  malie  up  the  cost  of  the  dredge  aa  it  was  put  in 
operation  in  IBIO: 

Engloeering,  plaoi,  inaoection.  etc %    B,aiB.«S 

CDDtrael  (mf}  with  S.OOO  ft.  pontoonB  151.402.18 

Terminal  ponlWD  scow  (IWT)   1.127.8! 

8  Jonvs  underf«ed  (token  (ItOS)  S.m.OO 

epontoons   (1908)    10,185.00 

MlitellanHniB    8T4.04    - 

Total I180.E06.M 

Cost  of  Tenders,  fn  connection  with  the  dredging  worts  ■and 
othor  construction  tributary  to  the  Park  Extension  work,  a  fleet 
of  tugs,  derricks  and  other  floating  apparatus  was  employed.  The 
cost  nf  operation  of  each  of  these  for  the  past  year  is  given  below, 
together  with  the  original  cost,  maintenance  cost,  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus. 

The  tug  Keyatofie  has  a  steel  hull,  87^  ft  long,  19  ft.  beam, 
and  11  ft.  deep.  She  is  of  114  gross  ton  weight,  and  was  built  in 
181)1.  She  contains  1  fore  and  aft  compound  condensing  engine 
with  I8s34-in.  cylinders  of  30  in.  stroke,  and  one  fire  box  marine 
boiler  14  ft.  long  by  102  in.  in  diameter  carrying  steam  at  125 
lb.    The  crew  is  as  follows: 

Per  mentli 

1  captain     1166.00 

laoginenian    IM.OO 


This  tiig  was  in  commission  12  hr.  per  day.  Board  was  fur' 
nished  the  men  in  addition  to  the  regular  wages.  The  tug  was 
purchased  by  the  Park  Commission  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  913,983.19, 
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including  improvements,  and  was  fitted  with  Jonea  underfeed 
stokers  in  1910  at  a  cost  of  $2,025,  making  its  total  coat  $1S,- 
008.19.  It  has  been  in  eommisaion  2,348  hr.  The  coat  o(  opera- 
tion has  been  as  follows: 

Ooat 

Coit  ^  p«r  hr. 

L«bor   operation    »,185.63  $2  336 

£40  tone  coal  a,T72.60  1.180 

Supplies      B15.6S  m 

InsurBQco    127.60  .06G 

Labor  tevairs  - i,M^.n  .160 

.^Hattrial  repairs  W3.V6  J«6 

Total  cost  ol  operstion  t»,3M.l»  t3,*tl 

Summarizing  we  get  the  following  coats: 

Total  cosl  o(  repairs  U.WB.g: 

Cost  of  operation  per  hr 3MI 

Coat  o(  operation  per  day  47.61 

Cost  of  repairs  [ler  hr JOi 

Cost  of  repairs  per  day  10,06 

Cost  of  operation  and  repairs  per  hr 4.80 

Cost  of  operation  and  repairs  per  day  ST.tO 

This  tug  was  used  mostly  for  towing  scows  loaded  with  loam 
for  park  purpoaes,  but  89  hr.  of  its  time  have  been  charged  to  lb* 
dredging. 

The  tug  Richard  B,  another  member  of  the  fleet,  la  76  ft.  long, 
17  ft.  beam,  and  7  ft.  in  depth.  She  has  a  wood  bull  and  is  rated 
at  63  gross  tons.  She  is  equipped  with  one  Eure  and  aft  com- 
pound condensing  engine  10x2U-in.  cylinder  with  14'in,  stroke. 
Her  boiler  is  Scotch  Marine  type,  14  ft.  long  by  DS  in.  in  diameter, 
and  carries  126  lb.  of  steam.  She  was  built  in  IHliS,  Her  crew 
consists  of  a  captain  at  $145,  an  engineman  at  $120,  a  fireman 
and  a  lineman  each  at  $63.  The  tug  was  purcliased  by  the  Park 
Commission  in  1003  for  $8,744.55,  which  price  included  some  re- 
pairs and  improvements  made  on  it,  before  placing  it  in  com- 
mission.  The  cost  of  operation  and  repairs  during  the  season 
of  1910  were  as  follows: 

Hours  in  lommission    I.IIS 

Hnnra   leased    T31 

Hours  on  park  eiteneion  S8S 

Ooat 

Labor  operation,  396  br %   mS» 

Fnel.  m  hr 3W.7B 

Supplies     IM.TO 


Labor  repairs    Iwintar)    £11.85 

MaterUl   repairs    ""      " 

Total  operatioD.  38S  hr 

Total  repairs,  1,118  |ir 1,06T.M 
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ToUl  opention  >nd  repain  2,068.18 

ToUl  cost  iier  hi .-,.,.  3.B3 

Tol»l  cost  psr  it,}  ess 

The  time  of  thU  tug  was  charged  to  the  dredge  work  for  139 
hr.     It  was  in  commiBeion  12  hr.  a  daj. 

The  tug  Bautler,  the  last  of  the  three  tugs  belonging  to  the 
fleet,  is  72  ft.  ioijg,  18  ft.  beam,  »  ft.  deep,  and  ia  rated  at  61 
gross  tons.  She  wag  built  in  1X03  of  wood.  Her  machinery  con- 
sists of  1  vertical  non- condensing  engine,  22  x  44-in.  cylinder  with 
24-in.  stroke.  She  has  1  Are  box  marine  boiler,  14  ft.  long  x  90 
in.  in  diameter,  carrying  135  lb.  of  steam.  Her  crew,  a  double 
crew,  during  the  past  season  each  consisted  of  a  captain  at  $1B5, 
an  engin^man  at  $120,  and  two  firemen  and  one  deckhand  at  $65. 
She  was  in  commission  24  hr.  per  day.  This  tug  was  purchased 
in  1908  for  $10,500.  The  cost  of  operation  and  repairs  for  the 
aeaeon  of  1910  is  aa  follows,  for  5,537.6  hr.  in  commission: 

«  Cost 

TotsI  pm  hr. 

Labor   opeTBUwi    %  S.lSiXi  fl-iM 

Fuel,  773  tone  2,903.00  .S2* 

Supplies    3«»,«B  .m 

Insurance    ZM.OO  ,<UG 

Libor  ropBlm   1,311.28  .238 

Material    repain    1,89T.M  .!4S 

Towing  rejiBir*    UAl 

Tolal   operstioD    Jl,8oe,67  2.13 

Tot»r  repalra   3,S21.in  .BS 

Total  eoet  15,086,58  2.12 

This  tug  devoted  nearly  all  its  time  to  the  dredge. 
The  motor  boat  which  was  used  for  transportation  of  the  men 
and   for   other   purposes  was   purchased   in   1907   for   $1,150   and 
operated  for  7^  months  during  the  season  of  1910.     Its  cost  for 
the  season,  time  in  commission  T^  months,  was  as  follows; 

Labor    operation    »M».ll 

Labor  repairs   t2W 

Supplies     2W.38 

Derrick,  2  hours  at  11.80  3.20 

ToUl  cost  : rm.m        ' 

Cost  per  mouth   103-92 

Coit  per  day  4.00 

About  146  days  of  th(  mot<ir  boat's  time  was  charged  to  the 
dredge. 

The  floating  derrick^  which  was  employed  for  various  duties  on 
all  the  work,  was  purchased  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  $5,287.28.  Ita 
cost  of  operation  for  the  past  season  is  as  follows; 
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Houis  in  commlsBiaa  1,781^ 

Lmbor  <n>«raliou   tl,sn^ 

Fuel  una  Buppliea   BM.07 

lMurmn«    IW.I» 

Lsbor  tejmira  »8,TO 

Towing     n.M 

Total    ; W,S5S.W 

Total  toaE  of  repain  .   28U2 

Total  cost  of  aperstioa  2.BTO.!« 

Total  coat  per' hr l.W 

ToWl  coal  per  dsy  18-00 

The  derric^k  whb  in  commission  10  hr.  per  day  and  was  opet'- 
ated  by  a  crew  conBisting  of  an  engineer  and  firemai)  with  a 
varying  number  of  deckhands  —  usually  about  four. 

Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr.  9,  1913,  ^ves  the  following 
additional  data: 

A  total  of  3,662,525  cu.  yd.  of  hydraulic  dredge  fill  has  been 
completed  in  the  work  of  reelaimitig  for  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
an  area  of  200  acres  from  Lake  Michigan.  The  average  cost  of 
this  lilt  has  been  14^  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Altogether  139.06  acres  have 
been  reclaimed. 

The  dredging  was  done  by  the  30-iD.  hydraulic  pipe  line  dredge 
built  in  1907  and  in  commission  from  April  8  to  Nov.  IB.  1912, 
a  period  of  4.534  hr.,  of  which  2,964  hr.,  or  65%  of  the  time,  was 
employed  in  pumping.  The  weather  throughout  the  season  was 
very  unfavorable  for  dredge  operation  outside  of  the  breakwater 
and  work  was  confined  within  the  yacht  harbor  about  half  the 
season.  The  yardage  dredged  in  1912  was  899,701  cu.  yd.  The 
time  report  of  the  dredge  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Total  working  boura  4,5M 

Honra  deUr; 

Wsaiher.  10%  «1 

Otber  canseB,  25%  1,110 

Total  deUya,  136%  1,670 

Time  pumping  t,t&t 

The  cost  of  operating  the  dredge  is  given  below.  In  this  table 
the  items  "  repairs  "  include  only  those  repairs  made  during  the 
operating  season.  The  coat  of  the  more  extensive  overhauling 
repairs  made  during  the  season  during  which  the  dredge  was  out 
of  commission  are  shown. 

The  items  for  tug  service,  derrick,  motor  boat  scows,  etc.,  are 
prorated  from  the  accounts  showing  the  cost  of  operating  theae 
pieces  of  pUnt.  The  cost  of  operating  a  derrick,  or  a  tug,  for  ex- 
ample, is  kept  account  of  throughout  the  season  and  the  cost  per 
hr.  is  obtained.     Its  time  is  then  distributed  to  the  various  join 
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upon  which  it  has  served  and  charged  againit  each  job  at  its 
calculated  cost  per  hr.  The  coat  of  operation  for  890,700  ou.  yd. 
wae  as  follows; 

Lubin-  apcTBting  ...'. US^RM 

Labor    1,600  . 

Supplies     6,680 

ToUl    t  7,0eB 

L*bor    lim 

MsMrUU  i,Ui 

ToUl    tUSM 


Tug   Mrtlee    fl8,SU 

Hotor  boat    S63 

SeowB    no 

Ttama     40 

Derrick    1.7(3 

Totrt    taMO 

Fael n.Wl 


nw««  ■ 


COST  OF  OVERHAULING  REPAIRS  DURING  WINTER 
Item 

Lsbor $8,687 

ruel   LUt 

MaterikU    4,687 

Dredge  Biipplies   448 

OooiinlssBry  BUpi^iet  - 6M 

Service.  VxgB,  derrick,  tesms  78! 

Total  repairs    '  »« J38 

Repaira  per  cu.  ;d.  eicaTation  1.8  ct. 

The  ground  on  which  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Ek- 
poBitioD  was  built  was  submerged  in  many  places,  the  average 
high  tide-level  being  about  elevation  —5.5.  ft,  and  the  average 
elevation  of  the  non-eubmerged  section  of  the  height  was  about 
+  1.5  ft.  About  1,300,000  cu.  yd.  of  fill  Were  pumped  into  the 
submerged  area,  bringing  the  surface  to  elevation  — 2.75.  The 
material  in  the  fill  averaged  from  IS  to  17%  sand,  the  remainder 
being  mud  and  silt.  Due  to  the  superior  weight  and  density 
of  this  material  it  crushed  its  way  2  to  5  ft.  into  the  soft  aand 
and  ooze  of  the  old  bottom  to  such  an  extent  that  where  the  or- 
iginal sounding  showed  elevation  ~  15  the  actual  bottom  of  the' 
fill  vras  nearer  elevation  —2D. 
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Breaking  Up  Clay  for  DreAging.  This  is  desi^ribed  in  Engi-- 
tieering  imd  Contracting.  Fel).  12,  1908.  The  foundation  walls  for 
a  bridge  were  sunk  through  sand  and  clay,  the  latter  being  dark 
blue  and  very  ha/d.  It  was  brittle  when  quite  dry,  but  like 
leather  when  under  water.  A  dredge  was  used  io  remove  the 
overlying  sand  but  could  make  no  iiapreasion  on  the  clay.  Ac- 
cordingly the  following  method  of  breaking  up  the  clay  was  em- 
ployed: Five  double-headed  raila  each  20  ft.  long,  and  weighing 
60  lb.  per  yd.,  were  riveted  together.  Two  outer  rails  were 
splayed  outward  like  a  trident  and  were  sharpened.  The  center 
rail  was  also  sharpened,  and  the  two  others  were  cut  off  at  about 
2^  ft.  from  the  end.     This  arrangement  waa  worked  up  and  down 


Fig.  16.     Scraper  for  Lowering  Sand  Bars. 

by  a  steam  hoist,  and,  being  top  heavy,  when  it  was  driven  into 
the  clay  it  tended  to  fall  over,  thus  breaking  up  the  clay.  In 
this  manner  a  hole  I  ft.  deep  and  131^  ft-  in  diameter  could  be 
dug  and  dredged  in  24  hr. 

Soraper  for  Lowering  the  Crest  of  Sandbars.  For  temporarily 
increasing  the  depth  on  a  sandbar  in  the  Mississippi  River, 
scrapers  were  used.  Fig..  16.  Thia  device  was  invented  by  Col. 
Stephen  H.  Long,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  It  consisted 
of  a  triangular  frame  of  oak  timber,  with  buckets  or  cutters  of 
boiler  iron  bolted  to  the  lower  side.  It  was  attached  by  bolte 
to  the  sides  of  a  boat  and  was  raised  or  lowered  by  two  ropes,  one 
of  which  was  fastened  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  passed  under 
a  pulley  near  the  lower  end  of  the  frame;  thence  over  a  pulley 
on  a  bow  sprit  projecting  from  the  boat,  and  thence  to  the  forward 
steam  capstan.  ITie  other  rope  waa  attached  to  the  apex  of  the 
triangular  frame,  passed  over  a  pulley  connected  to  the  shear 
boom  and  thence  to  an  aft  capstan,  The  method  of  operating 
this  Bcraper  waa  to  move  the  boat  to.  the  head  of  the  shoal  to  be 
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dredged,  and  lower  tlie  scr&per  on  the  bar.  The  steainer  was 
then  backed  so  an  to  drag  the  seraper  over  the  bar,  the  floats 
HoatinK  with  the  stern  down  stream.  After  having  been  dragged 
across  the  bar,  the  scraper  was  rained  out  of  the  water  and  the 
steamer  returned  to  the  initial  point.  The  operation  was  then 
repeated  nntil  the  desired  depth  was  <{btained.  The  huckets  eut 
up  and  loosened  the  material  on  the  l«r  and  then  conveyed  it 
down  gtreamand  deposited  it  in  deep  water,  being  assisted  in  the 
movement  of  the  material  by  the  river  current.  These  scrapers 
are  effective  for  temporarily  increasing  the  depth  on  a  bar;  but 
for  work  of  permanent  character,  the  ordinary  dipper  dredge  is 
more  economical. 

SwEQpinff  and  CleanlnK  Vp  A  Dredged  Channel.  A  combiiie<l 
diving,  sweeping  and  derrick  scow,  used  in  cleaning  up  a  dredged 
chaonel  in  tbe  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  River  channel  improve- 
ment at  Philadelphia,  is  described  in  EngiriteTing  and  Contracting, 
Apr.  10,  1007.  A  small  dump  scow,  carrying  a  hoisting  engine 
and  derrick,  was  used  for  the  work.  The  middle  pocket  o(  the 
scow  was  floored  over  a  few  feet  atwve  the  water  line  and  housed 
ID.  Two  small  winding  drums,  fitted  with  cranks,  ratchets  and 
pawls,  were  placed  at 'the  two  corners  of  the  stern  or  hoisting  end 
of  the  scow.  Upon  each  drum  was  wound  about  40  ft.  of  light 
steel  wire  havEer,  the  ends  of  n'hich  were  connected  to  a  steel 
sweeping  bar,  1  in.  by  6  in.  by  30  ft.  in  length.  Both  hawsers 
were  graduated  at  the  required  lengths  from  the  cross  or  sweep- 
ing bar  in  alternate  black  and  white  foot  marks  corresponding 
to  the  marks  on  the  dredging  tide  gage.  Bow,  stern,  starboard 
breast  and  port  breast  anchors  held  the  scow  in  position,  the- scow 
being  moved  over  the  shoal  places  by  the  action  of  the  current,  the 
rate  and  direction  of  motion  being  controlled  by  the  anchor  lines. 
In  operation,  the  scow  was  brought  to  the  desiied  position  by  the 
anchor  lines,  and  tbe  sweeping  bar  lowered  to  the  desired  depth  as 
indicated  hy  the  height  of  water  on  the  tide  gage.  The  diver  then 
descended  and  grasping  the  sweeping  bar,  walked  along  the  bot- 
tom witli  the  current.  When  the  bar  struck  an  obstruction  above 
the  grade  line,  the  watchmen  in  charge  of  the  winding  drums  were 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  diver.  The  movement  of  the 
scow  was  stopped  instantly  and  the  diver  removed  the  obstruction, 
tools  l>eing  lowered  to  him  if  necessary.  He  then  placed  a  chain 
around  it  and  attached  it  to  the  derrick  hoist,  by  means  of 
which  it  was  lifted  to  the  deck.  The  work  was  done  in  an  en' 
tirely  satisfactory  manner,  at  a  cost  said  to  be  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  that  of  operating  a  dredge  in  an  elTort  to  perform  like 
work.     Two  divers  were  employed,  working  O-iir.  shifts. 

Cost,  Lite  and  Eepalrs  or  Bargres,  Toir-BOats,  and  Dradgei. 
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The  following  ie  taken  from  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July 
17,  1012,  being  an  abstract  of  an  article  by  Mr.  C,  W.  Durham 
in  Prvfesatonal  Memoirs: 

During  a  period  of  30  years  (1881-1911)  the  upper  MiesUsippi 
improvement  has  owned  and  employed  282  barges  (seow),  12 
ijargea  (model),  fiO  quarter-boats,  office-boata  and  store-boati,  3 
ateam  drill-boats,  4  dipper  dredges,  5  hydraulic  dredges,  7  pile 
dnvera,  2^  dump  boats,  3  snag-boats,  16  tow-boats  of  various 
Bizea,  and  a  very  large  number  of  small  steam  and  gasoline 
launches,  motor  and  ordinary  skiffs,  pontoons,  and  other  small 
pieces 

Seow  Barges.  100x20x41^  tt.  is  the  standard  size  of  all 
100-ft.  barges  hereafter  mentioned.  This  district  also  ubm  a 
standard  barge,  110x24x5  ft.,  of  practically  the  same  con- 
struction as  the  100-ft.  barge,  and  tor  the  purposes  of  this  article 
the  same  design  applies  to  all  bathes  and  to  quarter-boat  and 
drill-boat  hulls,  except  the  model  barges  and  those  bottom  planked 
fore  and  after. 

The  barges  used,  in  the  earliest  years  of  this  improvement  for 
carrying  rock  and  brush,  were  mostly  of  smaller  siEe  (BOx  16x4 
ft.)  than  those  at  present  employed,  where  built  of  white  pine, 
and  with  calking  and  nominal  repairs,  gave  good  service  for 
periods  ranging  from  8  to  11  years.  The  first  cost  of  these 
averaged  ?075  in  1882. 

Early  in  the  improvement  six  oak  model  barges,  135x28x5}^ 
ft.,  were  built  on  the  Ohio  River,  three  by  Howard,  of  Jefferson- 
ville,  Ind.,  and  three  by  Cutting,  of  Metropolis,  111.  These  barges, 
numbered  60-62  and  88-00.  were  built  in  1832  at  $3,600  each, 
and  were  not  condemned  until  lOOl.  but  for  five  or  six  years  pre- 
vious the   repairs  were  very  heavy.     These   barges  were   in   use 

Sixteen  barges  {100x20x4  ft.)  of  white  pine  cost  $770  each 
in  1891,  and  had  a  life  of  7  years,  during  which  the  repair! 
averaged  $42  a  year  per  barge. 

Nine  barges  (I"0x20x4  ft.)  of  Douglas  fir  coat  $800  each  in 
1802,  and  had  a  life  of  15  years,  during  which  the  repairs 
averaged  if 70  a  year. 

Six  white  pine  barges  (120x20x5)  cost  $1,300  each,  in  18D1. 
and  had  a  life  of  21  years  during  which  they  rebuilt  once;  but 
the   entire   repairs  and   rebuilding   averaged   only   $12   each   per 

Dump  SoowB.  Twelve  dump  scows  (78  x  18  ft.)  of  8  side  pock- 
ets; each  cost  $1,650,  built  from  18S5  to  1896.  Their  useful  lUo 
averaged  8  years,  whether  of  oak  or  flr.  The  annual  repairs 
averaged  $140  a  year,  or  nearly  9%. 
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Tme  Boatt.  Two  Urge  tow  boats  built  in  1881,  cost  $12,000 
each.  Their  hulls  were  100  i  19  ft.,  boiler  22  (t.  x  42  in.  After 
30  years'  service  they  were  "fair"  (needing  extensive  repairs). 
The  two  hullB  were  replaced  in  1606  and  1B9S,  the  repairs  for 
each  boat  being  about  S6,000  for  each  of  those  years.  Inclusive 
of  these  new  hwlls,  and  new  boilers  in  1895  for  one  of  the  boats 
($3,000),  the  average  annual  repairs  over  the  period  of  30 
years  were  $1,000  per  boat  per  year,  or  about  S%  of  the  Qrst 

Two  small  tug  boats  were  built  In  1886,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,800  each.  At  theend  of  25  years  the  annual  repairs  on  each 
had   averaged   J460,  itiplusive   of   hull   renewals. 

Two  Braail  tug  boats  were  built  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  $4,000 
each;  the  hull  being  oak,  67x12x3  ft,  boiler  10  ft.i34  in.. 
cylinders  6x28  in.  After  21  years  the^  were  in  good  condition, 
the  repairs  during  that  period  having  averaged  $450  each  per 
year,  including  three  hull  renewals,  or  1^  hulls  per  boat  in  21 
years.  A  similar  tug  boat  with  a  steel  hull  cost  $5,100  in  1889, 
and  its  repairs  averaged  $360  a  year  for  25  ^ears,  or  7% 
annually. 

Dredges.  The  "Ajax"  is  a  dipper  dredge  built  in  1876,  oak 
hull  (80x30x8  ft.),  at  a  cost  of  $11,300.  The  hull  was  re- 
newed in  1894.  At  the  end  of  1910  it  was  in  good  condition,  the 
repairs  and  renewals  having  averaged  $1,030  a  year  for  34  years, 
or  9%  yearly. 

The  Vulcan  dipper  dredge,  built  1883,  cost  $19,450,  and  its  an- 
nual repairs  up  to  end  of  1910  had  averaged  $1,350.  including  hull 
renewals.  Tt  has  oak  hull,  80x30x8  ft.;  nominal  repairs  to 
1890;  hull  rebuilt. in  1892-1893  and  1908-1909;  condition  now 
good,  although  annual  repairs  have  been  large  for  the  past  eight 
years. 

The  Phoenix,  built  1S85,  oak  hull,  80x8  ft.;  nominal  repairs 
to  1890,  hull  rebuilt  in  1895-1890;  burned  and  entirely  rebuilt 
using  a  portion  of  the  old  machinery  in  1908-1909,  at  a  cost  of 
$19,581,  now  in  good  condition.  First  cost  was  $19,526,  and 
the  annual  coat  of  repairs  and  renewals  has  averaged  $1,600. 

The  Hecla,  15-in.  suction  dredge,  with  eleven  pontoons,  built 
by  United  States  in  1901;  hull,  flr  and  oak,  120x26x5  ft.;  re- 
built 1900-1910;  good  condition.  Its  Srst  cost  was  $27,700,  and 
the  repairs  have  averaged  $2,300  a  year  for  9  years,  or  about 
8.3%. 

The  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals  by  years  will  be  found  in  the 
article  from  which  the  foregoing  is  abstracted. 

Coat  of  RepalrlnfT  BttrKCI.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr. 
24j  1612,  givea  the  following;     A  comparison  of  costs  of  repairs 
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to  b.rBM  OT.truolri  of  Ire.ted  and  unlreated  Umb.r  i.  in»i. 

ci.tiorby  A  E.  Hageboeck.  Onltrf  St.te.  In.p«*or  it  Erf 
I.l.nd,'  111.  Som.  200  b.r,t.  .re  now  maintamed  for  nvn  ».• 
p,„v™.,.t  work  io  th.  Eo.-k  I.l.od  D-taA  ..d  '«<>"i-  ■>"»• 
i,.lrt.n.nc.  «*•  of  Ike.,  b.r,..,  wbich  .ro  .11  of  •  .l.ndjrd 
";;  (ToO^ZOx.  fl.  7  In.l,  .r.  h.d  for  Ih.  l„t  20  J™-  Ito 
oSpLtiv.  ™i.  pv,.  b,  Mr.  H.s.b««k  „.,  lh.,.for.,  b.»d 
(in  iiniiBuallv  pomprehensive  records, 

I„  OTrtrUng   llgbl  draft  b.rg«   It  ka.  l».l.  Ik-   Pol^  •• 
-    j„«.ur.  t„OK,t.d  «,.  a.  «,  .a.  h,  obU.nrf   ,n  long  l«gtto 
aaonakle  cost.    Long  timbers  are  eBpeoiaiij  desirable  in 


Is 
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Fig.  17.     Average  Cost  of  Repairs  and  Life  for  Untreated  DouJ 
Kir   Barges. 


liarge  conBtruction  as  tliev  reduce  t. 
of  gunwale  joints  uhicli  are  always  the  first  to  Lauae  trouliffi 
bv  leaking  Besides  liemji  cheaper  m  cost  both  before  and  aftei^ 
crecHoting  the  liT  iti  lighter  resultni$[  in  a  draft  of  but  9  in  i 
for  a  standard  harge   t(IO\20x4  ft    7   in  L 

hinds   of   Treatvuvt   I  srd    m   Baigr   (.  otiatraction     The    first 
ereowted  bargea  used  in  this  country  were  1  iiilt  in  IBOO  of  pres    \ 
sure  treated  lellow  pine  by  the  New  Orleans  oHice  of  the  U 
Fngineer  Corps      These   liarges   are   toda;   in   a   perfect  state   i 
prcseriation    and   in   all   probability    will   be  used   for    10   1 
3  ears  longer      The  cost  of  repairs  has  been  light   and  the  results   ' 
so  satisfaetorr  that  no  untreated  barges  are  now   built  by  that 

The  Rock   Island   District  formerly   used   tlie   open  tank   treat 
inent      The  penetration   was  usually    superficial    but  the  cost   ie 
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ont;  5%  of  the  total  coat  of  a  iir  barge.  Last  fall  the  writer 
Inspected  a  Urge  number  of  tiieae  Sr  barges  buUt  in  190S,  and 
in  no  case  nas  any  evidence  of  decay  found  on  the  treated  tim- 
bere,  white  in  a  numtier  of  cases  the  untreated  timbers  had 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  decay.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  email  cost  of  this  treatment  will  pa;  good  retulne  on  the 
money  invested.  In  the  case  of  1)0%.  heart  Lcoig  Leaf  Pine,  the 
same  condititms  exist,  ae  the  penetration  on  the  heart  aurfaoes 
is  usually  superficial.  With  Short  Leaf  and  Lobolly  pine  ii  has 
been  our  experience  that  so  much  ait  is  required  to  saturate  the 
Bap  that  it  often  costs  more  than  a  10-lb.  pressure  treatment. 
For  treating  barge  timbers  the  pressure  treatment  has  a  number 
of  advantages  that  make  it  a  far  more  economical  treatment- 
First,  from  a  treating  standpoint,  it  is  possible  to  treat  either 
green  or  seasoned  lumber.  Second,  the  enact  quantity  of  oil 
injected  can  be  ascertained  by  the  temperature  and  gage  lead- 
ings. Third,  the  entire  treatment  can  be  regulated  to  meet  tbe 
requirements  of  each  particular  charge.  Fourth,  it  ia  possible  to 
plug  the  ends  of  the  timbers  end  thereby  retard  the  absorption 
of  moisture.  Fifth,  the  penetration  of  oil  is  far  more  uniform. 
The  last  two  factors  tend  to  eliminate  the  so-oalled  "  working " 
of  the  timbers.  This  is  an  important  item  in  barge  construc- 
tion, as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  barge  biiilt  of  green, 
nil treate:l  lumber  will  usually  cause  trouble  from  leaking,  due  to 
the  subsojuent  shrinkage  of  the  timber  as  it  drira,  and  the 
conse([uent  opening  of  the  Beams  and  loosening  of  the  oakum. 
Even  after  the  lumber  has  once  become  dry  it  readily  absorbs 
moisture  during  a  wet  period,  and  again  gives  it  np  during  a 
dry  period,  and  as  a  result  an  untreated  l>arge  is  re-calked  every 
year  after  its  fourth  or  fifth  year  in  service.  The  pressure  treat- 
ment has  largely  eliminated  this  re-calking  and  so  materially  . 
reduced  the  cost  of  repairs. 

Life  of  Untreated  Yellom  Fine  Bargeg.  On  the  Mississippi 
River,  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  untreated  yellow  pine  has 
been  ueeJ  but  little,  and  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  accurate  records  of  its  lasting  qualities.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  rnlesB  timber,  practically  free  from  sap  is  obtained, 
its  life  would  be  exceedingly  short.  On  the  I-ower  Mississippi 
River  a  yellow  pine  untreated  barge  containing  a  minimum  pro- 
portion of  sappy  timber  is  past  economical  repairs  at  the  end 
of  10  years. 

Life  of  Presgure-Treated  Yellow  Pine  Bursts,  Pressure-treated 
yellow  pine  barges  have  been  used  on  the  lower  river  for  12  yeara. 
These  barges  are  today  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and 
without  doubt  are  good   for   an  additional  life  of   10  years.     It 
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has  been  found  neceBsary  to  re^ialk  tbe  bargea  after  two  years' 
service,  but  otherwise  the  repairs  have  been  email,  and  but  little 
further  re-catking  seems  necessary  during  the  life  of  tbe  barge. 
One  reason  given  for  this-  re-callcing  is  that  the  creosote  oil  acta 
on  the  oakum  and  "  bums "  it  out  Ae  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  lumber  In  tbeae  barges  was  treated  while  in  a  green 
condition,  and,  tlie  real  necessity  for  re-calking  is  due  to  the 
BUbaequent  shrinkage  of  the  timber  and  consequent  opening  of  the 
seams  and  loosening  of  the  oakum. 

Oh  the  Lower  MiaaisHippi  River,  where  there  is  always  a  good 
stage  of  water,  light  draft  is  not  a  controlling  factor,  and  so 
baizes  120  It  30  xQ  ft.  are  in  general  uae.  The  original  cost  of 
these  untreated  yellow  pine  bargee,  built  in  the  early  OO's,  was 
about  S3,000(  the  cost  of  repairs  during  the  life  of  10  years 
averaged  $2,006  per  barge. 

The  original  cost  of  similar  barges  built  of  pressure  creosoted 
yellow  pine  was  $4,000;  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  on  10  barges 
averaged  $667  each.  The  life  of  tbe  untreated  barge  is  10  years, 
as  againat  22  years  for  the  treated  barge. 

Life  of  Untreated  DougUu  Fir  Barge  and  Coat  of  Repairs. 
With  few  exceptioDa  the  necessity  for  repairs  to  an  untreated 
barge  are  due  to  decay  and  not  to  mechanical  abrasions.  Ordi- 
narily the  decks  of  barges  used  for  rock  transportation  will  first 
decay  on  the  bottom  side  at  the  points  of  crossing  other  timbers, 
and  in  this  weakened  condition  are  easily  broken. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  replace  plank  originally  21^  in.  thick, 
which  after  eight  years  of  service  were  2%  in.  thick,  because  of 
their  decayed  condition,  and  not  because  of  -  wear.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  And  evidence  of  decay  on  untreated  barges  after 
three  years  of  service. 

The  repair  coata  uaed  in  Fig.  IT  have  been  obtained  from  the 
plant  records  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  office  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
covering  Douglas  flr  barges  in  uae  for  the  past  twenty  years  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  improving  the  Upper  Miesiseippi 
River,  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis.  In  the  past  untreated 
flr  bargee  were  kept  in  service  10  to  17  years,  the  average  life 
being  15  years.  The  diagram  is  intended  to  show  the  usual  coat 
of  repairs  from  year  to  year  during  tbe  life  of  an  untreated 
Douglas  Sr  barge.  New  barges  are,  as  a  rule,  used  for  rip-rap 
rock  transportation,  this  service  requiring  a  substantial  craft. 
Prom  the  diagram  It  will  be  noted  that  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  yeare  tbe  barges  required  extensive  repairs,  the  cost 
ranging  from  $200  to  $300  per  barge;  that  with  repairs  coating 
about  *75  per  year  they  continued  in  hard  service  to  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  year;  that  they  then  required  large  repairs  and  Ikad 
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tio  be  taken  from  rock  work  and  placed  in  the  brush  carrying 
service,  which  ia  much  leis  severe  oil  account  of  the  large  de- 
crease in  weight  per  cu.  ft.  of  load.  From  this  time  on  to  the 
ead  the  cost  of  repairs  per  barge  is  largely  increased;  and  it  is 
debatable  whether  it  would  not  he  fully  as  economical  to  abandon 
the  barge  at  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year. 

Life  of  Pressure-Treated  Douglas  Fir  Barges  and  Coat  of  Re- 
pairs. It  Heema  safe  to  estimate  the  life  of  creosoted  flr  barges 
at  20  years,  since  untreated  barges  have  given  an  average  life 
of  15  years.  The  major  portion  of  the  repairs  on  an  untreated 
barge  are  for  calking  ami  repairs  to  deck,  rake  and  gunwale  joints 
on  account  of  decay.  As  the  present  tendency  is  to  air  season 
the  fir  before  treatment,  it  aeema  natural  to  believe  that  the 
barges  will  give  a  long  service  without  recaUting,  as  was  the  ease 
of  the  creosoted  bargea  used  on  the  lower  river,  as  cited  at>ove. 
As  an  additional  precaution  it  is  thought  advisable  to  protect 
the  creosoted  deck  with  a  1-in,  wearing  surface  of  untreated  ma- 
terial. The  repairs  to  the  deck  are,  therefore,  confined  to  the 
occasional  relaying  of  this  protection. 

The  average  coat  of  repairs  on  31  hr  barges  (100x20x4.5  ft.) 
used  on  the  Upper  Miasiaaippi  River  was  $73  per  year  per  barge 
during  an  average  life  of  15  yeara.  The  original  coat  of  such 
an  untreated  barge  built  today  would  be  approximately  $1,200. 
On  this  basis,  with  interest  at  5%,  the  cost  jier  untreated  flr 
barge  per  year  would  be  $236,  as  compared  with  $177  yearly 
cost  for  a  creoaoted  flr  barge,  or  a  difference  of  $50  per  year 
in  favor  of  the  creosoted  barge.  The  first  cost  of  a  treated  tuirge 
of  this  size,  is  $1,500,  and  its  annual  repairs  $20.  The  first  cost 
of  a  steel  barge  of  this  size  is  $4,000,  and  its  life  may  be  esti- 
mated at  25  years. 

The  figure  for  interest  on  repairs  was  obtained  in  this  way: 
First,  the  average  cost  per  year  for  repairs  on  31  average  un- 
treated barges  was  obtained,  and  the  interest  figured  from  the 
time  the  repairs  were  made  until  the  barge  was  condemned. 
The  figure  for  interest  on  repairs  of  the  creosoted  bargea  was 
obtained  by  proportion. 

Cost  of  Year's  Operation  of  Harlne  Plant  for  Conatmotlon  of 
Ltncoln  f  ark  Extension,  Chicago,  111.  The  cost  of  operation  and 
repairs  during  the  year  1912  for  three  tug  boats,  a  pile  driver, 
a  derriiJt  and  a  motor  boat  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table 
which  are  taken  from  Engineering  and  Contracting,  March  26. 
1013.  This  plant  was  used  in  connection  with  the  dredging  and 
breakwater  construction  for  the  extension  of  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago. 

The  tug  Keystone  i»  the  largest  of  the  three  tugs  and  is  rated 
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at  94  gross  tone.  She  was  built  in  1891  and  has  a  steel  hull, 
8T14  ft.  long,  19-ft.  beam,  and  11  ft.  deep.  She  is  equipped  with 
one  foie  and  aft  compound  condensing  engine  with  IHx34-in. 
cylinders  of  30-in.  stroke,  and  one  lire  box  marine  lioiler  30  ft. 
long  bj  102  in.  in  diameter. 

TABLE    I.    OPERATION    AND    REPAIRS  — TUB    "KEYSTONE" 

la  eommission  i.iSS  hours 

Operation;  Totato 

Labor     t  G,2S4,T4 

Pu»l    3,4«».16 

aupplies    1.106.12 

loaurgnce    147,00 

Mitcellaneoaa    IJffi 

Toial     |iO,O0T.M 


MaUrial    4,Z3».04 

Service  of  otber  plant  185.611 

Total    rppaiTB    (7,700.12 

Total  opemtioo  and  repairs   1T.70S.0G 

Total  coBt  ]>er  hr,  ..-'....-. S.33 

The  tug  Richard  B  was  built  in  1»06.  She  has  a  wood  hull 
76  ft.  long,  17-ft.  beam  and  7  ft.  in  depth,  and  is  rated  at  63 
gross  tons.  Her  engine  is  fore  and  aft  compound  condensing, 
with  I0x20-in.  cylinder,  and  14-in.  stroke.  Her  boiler  is  of 
the  Scotch  Marine  type,  14  ft.  long  by  96  in.  in  diameter. 

TABLE   II.    OPERATION  AND   REPAIRS  — TUG   "RICHARD  B  ■■ 

Operation;  Totals 

Labor    f  4,ei».47 

Fuel    Ma7.4B 

Supplies     71S.06 

T0UI  operation    1 6,9M.« 

-     Labor     ...,,' ll.Oei.00 

Material    1,4S3.ST 

8e"lf«  of  olher  plant  *7.S6 

Total  repai  re    I  I.flM.M 

Total  operation  and  repairs  ^'"iM 

The  tug  Bau«ler  nas  built  in  1S93  of  wood  and  was  purchased 
for  its  present  work  in  190S  for  $10,500.  She  is  rated  at  Ql 
gross  tons  and  is  equipped  with  one  vertical  non-condensing  en- 
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gine,  22  x  44  in.,  24-in.  stroke.  She  has  one  fire  box  raariiiH 
boiler,  14  ft.  long  by  Ott-in.  diameter,  and  carries  135  lb,  of  eteam. 
The  other  tugs  each  carry  123  lb.  of  ateam. 

•      TABLE   III.    OPERATION  AND   BEPAIBS  —  TUO   "  HAUSLEB  '■ 
In  coiDiiu§§i(ta  5,TS0  hours 

OperBtiom  Toub 

Labor    M.E3S.M 

Pud    i 3,4M.aO 

SnppliBe   I,m.l4 

iDsmance     S8S.I5 

ToUl    '. «1,397.S3 

Bepain; 

LabM    : 11,688.06 

Material    1,892.7* 

Servire  of  other  plant  ; IBliET 

TotaU    t  3,<7!.3B 

Total  operation  and  repairs  17,86».»  - 

Total  eoBt  per  hr S.IS 

Pile  driver  No.  1  is  a  floating  driver  which  was  used  for 
constructing  breakwater.  This  piece  of  plant  was  in  commisBion 
678  hr.  and  Table  IV  ehows  the  expense  incurred. 

TABL£   IV.    OFEBATION  AND  BE  FAIRS  —  FILE  DRIVER  NO.  I     _ 

In  conunisBion  818  houre 
Operation;  Totals 

Labor    t  4,601.92 

PuBl   ,. nfi.59 

luaurauce    9T.00 

Total    t  B,(l»2*» 

Lahor     ...,.' %  1,265.20 

Material     £39.72 

Serrice  of  other  plant  ItSi 

Total  repairs  (1,671.21 

Total  operation  and  repairs  16,664.12 

Total  cost  per  br 7,B9 

TABLE    V.    OPERATION   AND   BE  PA  IRS  —  PILE   DRIVER  NO,   2 

Id  commiMion  T17  hours 

Operation :  Totals 

Labor     » 8,W9.«2 

Fuel    1S7-I) 

Bupplles   163.08 

Inenranee    97.09 

Total  operation   Tiitt^^'*^ 
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lAbw    f  uuiss 

Materisl    , ItSSt 

Serike  of  other  pUnt  , 107^ 

ToUl  repairs  t  l,4t3.S2 

Total  operation  aod  repairs  t  6,eioM 

Total  cost  per  6r 7^ 

The  cost  of  the  seaeon'a  \.ork  of  Pile  Driver  No.  2  is  ahown 

in  Table  V. 

The  derrick  was  iu  commission  1,910  hr.  and  served  to  handle 
atone  from  barges,  and  for  handling  materials  on  all  parts  of 
the  work.    The  cost  for  the  season  is  shown  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI.    OPERATIOH  AND  REPAIRS  TO  DERRICK 

In  commiHion  691  houn  crew  ot  2  men 
In  commiiiion  2D0  bourn  crev  of  4  men 
In  CDmmiuion  1.013  boura  crew  of  t  men 

Oparation:  ToUl 

Iiabra,  valehlng  t  ja.67 

Fusl    ; 2SS.08 

Sappliea    2M.31 

iDBUxanM 22.00 

Total    t   798.04 

Repaira: 

Labor    t   345,60 

Material    236.93 

Total    t   682.BS 

Total  operatlDn  and  repairs: 

Eleepl  operaling  labor  IU80CT 

TolJwitb  2  men  691  hr 771.13 

Total  wiMi  4  men  206  hr 602  70 

Total  with  6  men  1,010  br 3,381.87 

The  motor  boat  which  served  all  the  work  was  in  commission 
eight  months.  This  boat  was  purchased  by  the  Park  Commission 
in  1807  for  $1,160.  Its  cost  for  the  season  is' ahown  in  Table 
VII. 

TABLE   VII.    COST   OP  OPERATINO  MOTOR  BOAT 

Operation;  .  Tolala 

Labor  operating  t   49610 

Labor   watching    SO  42 

Sappliea     E4gjl 

Total I1.123.4S 

Coat  per  day  ■  — 


C.oQle 
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L»b(.r    t   !*T.86 

M«teri»l     IW.OG 

Tuf  and  d«nick  S5.16 

ToWl    t  Wii 

ToUl  operation  sod  rspsini   fLTOS.U 

Cost  per  dw  !,« 

Total  operation  and  repsln  per  da:r  T JO 

Kethod  of  Meuniing  the  DUpUcement  of  Material  in  Soow 
BflTg«s.  A  method  of  meaBuring  materiale  delivered  m  deck 
scows,  described  by  Mr.  Howard  J.  Cole  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Engineering  Contraoton,  is  given  in  Enr 
gingering  and  Contracting,  May  1,  1912,  aB  follows; 

The  exact  dimeneions  of  the  scow  were  measured  by  steel  tape 
and  the  point  A'  plumbed  up  from  A,  see  Fig.  IS,  eimil&iiy  B', 
B"  and  i."  were  obtained,  and  the  distance  A'  B",  A'  B",  A'  A" 


Displacement  Diagram  of  a  Scow  Barge. 


md  B'  B'  likewise  measured  by  ateel  tape;  the  depths  A  A'  and 
B  B'  and  corresponding  depths  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat 
were  carefully  measured  by  a  graduated  rule  and  noted  on  a 
sketch  of  the  bout.  When  the  latter  was  empty  the  point  0' 
was  plumbed  up  from  C,  ly  froio  D,  and  again  on  the  further 
side,  and  the  tour  dimensions  corresponding  to  the  loaded  meas-  * 
urements  recorded.  From  a  comparison  of  the  depths  (light  and 
loaded) ,  and  with  the  complete  measurements  taken,  the  dis- 
placement was  computed  as  heceafter  shown. 

The  length  A'  B'  and  A'  A",  and  the  other  two  corresponding 
measurements  were  obtained  direct  on  the  scow  deck,  and  the 
depths  were  obtained  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  read- 
ings loaded  and  light  and  the  displacement  thus  figured. 

By  averaging  the  lengths  A'  B'  and  A"  S"  and  multiplying  by 
the  width  A'  A",  also  averaging  the  lengths  C  D'  and  C"  D" 
and  multiplying  by  the  width  C  0"  and  multiplying  the  average 
of  these  two  by  an  average  of  the  difiTeiences  between  the  load 
lines  {O'  C — A'  A,  etc.)  at  the  fonr  eornere,  the  cubic  feet  of 
displacement  is  obtained,  which  multiplied  by  62.5  and  divided 
by  2,000,  gives  the  displacement  in  net  tons.  . 
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Thi»  CHD  be  expressed  in  a  simpler  manner  &8  foUowa: 

Area  ol  bout  Area  of  boat 

loaded  water  lines    +    light  nter  linea  diMaoee 

' X    iietweeo  the    ; 

1  two  pUnea 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
METHODS  AND  COST  OP  TRENCHINO 

The  words  trench  and  ditch  are  often  used  sfnonymously,  bnt 
as  treated  here  each  word  has  a  distinct  meaning.  TrencheM  are 
long  and  comparatively  narrow  excavations  in  the  ground  that 
are  partly  or  entirely  reftlled  with  pipes,  conduits,  or  maaoory, 
or  are  backfilled  with  the  excavated  soil  or  other  suitable  b«elc- 
fllliug  material.  Ditches  are  similar  excavations  that  are  left 
open  after  being  dug  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  or  holding  water. 
The  methods  and  cost  of  constructing  them  are  treated  in  Chap- 
ter XVII.  Wide  ditches  are  often  called  canals.  Tri^nehes  are 
dug  for  sewers,  water  pipes,  and  conduits,  and  for  foundations  of 
retaining  walls  and  similar  structures. 

The  main  items  of  worlt  in  trenching  are  (1)  excavation,  (2) 
sheeting  (in  trenches  in  caving  ground),  <3|  pumping  (in  wet 
soil),  (4)  pipe  laying,  and  (.5)  backflll.  The  fourth  item  does 
not  strictly  belong  under  the  head  of  excavation.  However,  in 
pipe  sewer  trenches,  the  last  one  or  two  feet  (in  depth)  at 
trench  are  generally  dug  by  the  pipe  layers  and  is  thrown  back  on 
the  pipe  already  laid.  Thus,  as  cost  records  are  often  kept,  a 
small  part  of  the  cost  of  sewer  trenching  is  included  under  pipe 
laying.  In  water  pipe  work,  the  trench  is  generally  dug  com- 
pletely except  for  the  bell  holes  before  the  pipe  is  laid.  Bell 
bolee  are  usually  excavated  after  the  pipe  has  been  laid  in  the 
trench.  In  conduit  construction  the  earth  is  almost  invariably 
excavated  entirely  before  the  conduits  are  laid. 

Keferences.  In  raj  "  Handbook  of  Cost  Data  "  will  be  found 
methods  and  detailed  cost  of  trenching  for  water  pipe  and  sewers, 
accompanied  by  costs  of  pipe  laying,  etc. 

Excavation  by  Hand.  Hand  excavation  is  the  most  common 
method  of  digging  trenches  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
hand  work  is  resorted  to  where  machine  excavation  would  pay 
handsomely. 

In  trenches  up  to  B  or  B  ft.  in  depth  the  material  is  first 
shoveled  from  the  trench  to  the  surface,  and  then,  as  the  spoil 
pile  grows  larger,  it  must  be  shoveled  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
trench'.  A  good  foreman  will  see  that  the  material  from  the 
first  few  feet  of  trench  is  thrown  far  away  from  the  edge.  At- 
tention to  this  matter  will  often  eliminate  a  second  handling  of 
the  excavated  material.  The  distance  from  the  trench  at  which 
the  first  portion  of  the  spoil  must  be  thrown  may  be  approx- 
imately determined  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the  trench  by  its 
width  and  dividing  by  2.  In  trenches  from  about  8  to  12  ft.  deep 
the  material  must  first  be  thrown  to  a  staging,  thence  to  the 
surface,  and  finally  shoveled  back  from  the  edge  of  the  trench, 
706 
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thus  being  b&nidled  three  times.  la  ttencheg  12  to  IS  ft.  deep 
th«  material  tutut  be  handled  four  times.  The  earth  from 
trenches  of  greater  depths  should  not  ordinarily  be  removed  on 
stages  but  should  be  handled  in  buckets  by  a  derrick  or  other 
machine. 

Methedi  of  ExoaTatlng  Trenches  by  Hand.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  June  2,  190SI,  gives  the  following; 

Men  ahould  ntver  be  placed  indiscriminately  at  work  in  a 
trench.  Aft«r  opening  a  section  of  a  trench,  especial  If  where 
tbea-e  is  water,  the  moat  rapid  digger  should  be  placed  first,  then 
the  next  beet  and  so  on  down  the  line.  This  will  allow  the 
water  to  run  towards  the  lowest  part  of  the  trench  and  one  set 
of  pumpa  will  suffice  to  handle  it,  as  well  as  let  the  timbering 
or  shoring  be  carried  on  in  its  regular  order.  If  the  men  were 
placed  indiscriminately  the  better  men  would  carry  their  sections 
to  a  greater  depth  quicker  than  the  poorer  workmen,  causing 
the  water  to  settle  in  their  pits,  thus  impeding  the  work  and  in- 
creasing the  cost. 

There  are  several  methods  of  placing  the  mea  at  work  in  a 
trench.  The  most  common  one  is  to  have  the  men  spaced  only 
a  few  feet  apart  so  that  the  foreman  can  watch  them.  Some' 
times  a,  certain  number  of  men  are  detailed  to  do  the  picking 
while  the  rest  are  shoveling.  This  arrangement  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, especially  in  narrow  trenches,  as  the  pickers  often  in- 
terfere with  the  ^ovelers,  and  in  moving  from  place  to  place  the 
pickers  tramp  over  the  loosened  eartb  and  compact  it.  At  tiroes 
a  shoveler  will  be  kept  waiting  for  a  man  ta  do  his  picking.  The 
better  way  is  to  let  each  man  do  his  own  picking  and  shoveling) 
unless  the  trench  is  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  work  side  by 
side,  then,  one  man  will  loosen  the  earth,  taking  only  a  part  of 
his  time  for  this,  and  the  reel  of  hla  time  will  be  used  up  in 
■hoveling.  The  men  will  also  alternate  on  picking,  thus  "  spell- 
ing "  themselves,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of  spacing  men  in  a 
trench  are  ( 1 )  that  the  foreman  can  watch  the  men  easier  than 
when  they  are  scattered,  and  (2)  that  the  follow  up  work,  such 
as  laying  pipe,  can  be  kept  close  to  the  men  excavating,  thus 
keeping  the  amount  of  open  trench  at  a  minimum.  The  first 
reason  should  not  be  given  consideration.  The  second  reason 
ia  often  a  valid  one.  However,  by  reducing  the  number  of  men 
in  the  excavating  gang,  and  increasing  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  each  man,  this  can  be  overcome.  Thb  brings  ua  to  con- 
sideration of  a  second  method  of  spacing  men  in  a  trench. 

The  trench  or  ditch  is  staked  oS  in  sections,  according  to*  its 
width  and  depth,  2fi  or  60  ft.  long.    These  sections  should  al- 
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ways  be  short  enough  to  he  fiaished  in  a  day,  as  it  fens  a  good 
effect  on  a  tnan  to  complete  a  task  in  a  daf  and  not  have  to  start 
on  an  old  job  the  next  morning.  Then,  too,  in  case  of  rain  at 
night,  the  water  can  drain  to  the  low  part  of  the  trench:  By ' 
this  method  one  man  does  hia  own  picking,  and  shoveling  and  he 
cannot  interfere  with  another  man's  work.  In  a  wide  trench  or 
ditch  two  men  can  be  placed  in  a  section  to  work  side  by  aide, 
or  with  a  narrow  trench  a  long  section  can  he  given  to  two  men, 
the  men  working  from  each  end  of  the  section  towards  the 
center.  Men  working  in  pairs  generally  do  better  work  than 
when  working  alone.  The  alow  man  will  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
faster  man's  pace,  or  if  each  work  at  the  aame  rate,  each  apurs 
the  other  on  to  increased  efforts. 

In  working  men  in  aectiona,  a  atake  should  be  driven  at  the 
end  of  each  section  and  numbered,  as  I,  2,  3,  and  ao  on.  Bach 
section  should  be  of  the  same  length,  or  contain  the  same  yard- 
age. This  permits  a  record  to  be  kept  of  each  man's  work,  or  if 
the  men  are  working  in  pairs,  of  each  team's  work.  Then  the 
ntimber  of  cubic  yards  excavated  by  each  man  is  known  for  each 
day's  work. 

By  this  method  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  trench  not  over  4 
or  5  ft.  deep  a  man  will  average  10  to  12  cu.  yd,  in  a  10-hr, 
day,  while  by  the  other  method  a  man  win  seldom  ewavate  over 
8  or  10  cu.  yd.  ThiB  method  can  be  effectively  applied  where 
the  men  are  paid  a  bonus  for  yardage  in  excess  of  a  specified 
daily  amount. 

Another  method  of  placing  men  in  a  trench  is  to  have  one 
man  excavating  the  first  12  or  Ifi  in.,  wiUi  another  man  fol- 
lowing taking  out  another  layer,  and  bo  on  down  in  layers  until 
the  total  depth  is  obtained.  The  advantsges  claimed  for  this 
method  are  that  the  men  do  not  interfere  with  one  another,  the 
amount  of  trench  kept  open  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  no 
matter  at  what  time  a  rain  occurs,  the  water  will  always  run 
to  the  lowest  point  in  the  trench.  However,  this  m^hod,  like 
the  one  flrst  deBcribed.  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  best  work 
from  the  men,  and  the  same  advantages  can  be  obtained  by  the 
second  method   described. 

Excavating  a  trench  by  layers  in  successive  steps  is  to  be  com- 
mended, but  in  using  the  second  method  of  spacing  men  in  a. 
trench,  and  giving  them  sections  to  take  out,  this  method  of  dig- 
ging a  trench  by  stepping  it  down  can  be  adopted  for  each  sec- 
tion. Fig,  1  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  trench  to  be  5 
ft.  deep  and  illustrates  how  it  can  be  carried  down  in  steps. 
•  It  is  evident  that  a  man  working  by  this  method  always  has  a 
small  breast,  both  to  pick  and   shovel  gainst,  except  when  he 
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atarta  his  section,  where  for  n  short  time  he  must  pick  and 
shovel  from  the  top.  With  a  small  breast  he  throws  down  tuore 
dirt  with  hie  pick  and  he  also  gets  a  mnch  larger  ahovellul,  w 
be  throws  the  dirt  out.  Then,  too,  stepping  from  one  step  to 
another  and  casting  the  material  out  from  differant  depths  ivata 


Fig.   1.    Longitudinal   Section   of   a.  Trench   Showing  Method   of 
Excavating    It   in   Successive    Steps 

the  man  without  his.  stopping  work.  With  this  method,  if  it 
rains  the  water  all  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  where  it  can 
be  quickly  pumped  out  of  each  section. 

Tools  tor  Hand  Trenohlng.  Except  in  very  shallow  trenches 
or  ditches,  or  in  confined  places  where  the  action  of  a  man  it 
.interfered  with  by  the  Hides  of  the  trench' or  by  braces,  a  long 
handleii  shovel  should  be  used.  The  workman  not  only  conserves 
his  energy  because  he  doea  not  bend  down  so  often  or  so  far,  but 
be  is  able  to  cast  the  earth  higher  and  farther  than  with  a  short- 
handled  shovel.  In  sand  or  other  easy  soil  a  square  edged  shovel 
should  be  UEied.  In  firm  soil  or  loam  and  in  hard,  compact 
earth  or  gravel, -a  round  pointed  shovel  is  preferred,  but  in  elay 
a  spade  is  far  more  efficient.  A  shovel  holds  a  greater  quantity 
of  loose  material  than  a  spade,  but  clay  generally  holds  together 
well  and  as  great  a  quantity  is  held  on  a  spade  as  on  a  shoTel. 
The  spade,  moreover,  is  stronger  and  easier  to  drive  into  lirm 
clay.  For  loosening  the  material  a  pick  and  not  a  mattock  should 
lie  used.  With  a  pick  a  much  larger  amount  of  material  is  loos- 
ened at  each  blow.  A  pick  breaks  out  a  pyramid  while  a  mat- 
tock breaks  out  a  truncated  pyramid  and  one  of  smatla'  base  and 
altitude.  In  the  stiff  Chicago  cluvs  a  draw  knife  is  often  used 
to  shave  oflf  pieces.  In  a  stiff  clay  this  is  a  more  eHicient  tool 
than  is  either  a  pick  or  a  mattock.  In  trenches  the  men  should 
be  preventeil  from  dressing  the  sides  of  the  trench.  If  given 
a  mattock  an  Italian  will  trim  the  aides  until  they  look  as  it 
sandpapered. 
Cost  of  Digging  Trenches  by  Hand  on  Long  Island.  The  ma- 
)   terial  in  general  consisted  of  I  {t.  of  topsoil,  3  ft.  of  hard  packed 
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ol*y  requiring  picking,  and  the  remainder  of  fine  aand  and  gravel. 
NeBts  of  atoneai  areraging  1  ft.  in  diameter,  were  aometimeH 
•^countered.  After  the  trench  had  passed  a  depth  of  4  ft.  a  man 
wag  stationed  on  the  bank  to  cast  back  the  earth  shoveled  out  by 
the  bottom  men.  At  a  depth  of  6  or  7  ft.  a  staging  was  gener- 
ally required,  and  after  passing  a  depth  of  12  ft.  a  second  staging 
was  necessary.  Yot  slight  depths  the  trench  na«  braced  with 
vertical  plank  held  apart  by  Dunn  braces,  but  when  sand  was 
reached  Meeting  was  required.  Stones  were  removed  by  a  cbain- 
hoiat  and  small  tripod.  The  last  foot  of  trehch  was  dug  by  the 
pipe  layer  and  charged  to  pipe  laying.  The  wages  paid  were  B« 
follows;  Foremen,  34.00  per  10-hr.  day;  laborers,  17  ct.  per  hr.;  , 
waterboy,  $1  per  day.  A  proportion  of  the  wages  of  foremen 
and  Waterboys  is  charged  to  the  excavation.  The  following  costs 
give  the  results  of  48  time  studies.  From  these  observation!  it 
was  found  that  in  10  hr.  one  man  will  excavate  9.23  cu.  yd.  in 
trenches  up  to  6  ft.  in  depth;  7.37  cu.  yd.  in  trenches  6  to  12  ft. 
deep;  and  0.38  cu.  yd.  in  trenches  12  to  18  ft.  deep. 

Victor  Windett,  in  Engineering  and  Cbntracting ,  June,  1911, 
states  that  one  man  dug  10.5  cu.  yd.  per  day  in  trenches  (in 
Indiana)  up  to  8  ft.  deep;  7.2  cu.  yd.  per  day  in  trenches  6  to 
12  .ft.  deep;  3.7  cu.  yd.  in  trenches  12  to  18  ft.  deep;  and  2.8  cu. 
yd.  in  deeper  trenches.  It  would  appear  that  pumping  was  re- 
quired in  all  of  the  deeper  trenches  recorded  by  Mr.  Windett,  and 
this  probably  accounts  for  the  low  output  at  depths  over  12  ft. 
On  the  Long  Island  work  no  pumping  was  required.  Thv  costs  ore 
given  in  the  following  table; 

TABLE 

Oast  of  Hand  Dug  TreoGbea ;  Depths  up  M  G  Ft, ;  MiUriil  Handlad  rwi« 

Cost  per  cu.  yd M.S  et. 

Oogt  p«r  Un.  ft 11,4  el. 

AjDngt  cut   B  ft.  4iB. 

Aierage  width    3>iD. 

Averoc*  Mo.  of  iMn  in  l*n(  10.S 

Cost  ot  H»ad  Due  Trenehn;  D«pUu  E  to  It  ft.;  MslarUI  Handlad  ThiM 

TlmM 

OoBt  p«r  ou.  yi M.Sd. 

Com  per  lin.  ft !l.Sct. 

AverHfE   cut    Stt.  lln. 

ATerwe  width    M.4  in. 

Aiersge  No.  ot  men  in  guiif  U4 

Coat  ot  Hand  Due  Treocbes;   Depth*  12  to  IS  (t.;  Utteiis)  Hindled  IViur 

Com  per  ou.  yd ISJrt. 

Cost  per  lin.  (I «.8ot. 

Aietnge  out    14aift, 

ATeraifl  width   »«la.|i^' 

Aierac*  Ho.  ot  men  In  isnc  HJI         .    « 
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A  PlatfOTTO  for  Ketaminr  Sartli,  from  Trenobei.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Railwaf  Master  Mechanics  AaBoclatiaii 
(1894)  R.  C.  P.  CoggeBhall  deecribed  a  portable  platform  used 
to  hold  the  earth  from  treachea.  This  platform  conaiated  of 
^g-in.  spruce  boards  Becured  to  3  x  4-in.  joists.  It  waa  in  two 
sectiona,  each  S  x  12  ft.,  hinged  ao  that  one  was  horizontal  and 
the  other  vertical,  held  in  position  by  braces.  This  platform 
cauaed  the  laborers  to  take  greater  care  when  throwing  up  the 
earth  ao  that  it  needed  no  rehandling,  and  also  obviated  the 
necessity  of  trimming  the  bacit  slope  to  permit  vehicles  to  pass. 
In  backfilling,  a  certain  amount  of  eartli  could  be  dumped  bj  lift' 
Ing  the  platform.  Experiments  on  two  300-ft.  lengUis  of  S-in. 
pipe  trench,  5  ft.  deep,  showed  that  the  cost  of  trenching,  in- 
cluding cartage,  with  the  platform  was  14.7  ct.  per  lin.  ft.,  and 
without  it,  I!l.3  ct.,  a  saving  of  24%. 

OOft  of  Sewer  Trenchei.  J.  G.  Palmer  gives  the  following 
cost  data  in  Engineering  Jiewa,  June  25,   1908: 

A  eewer  waa  built  In  1906  from  the  new  laboratories  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D.  C,  across  the  mall 
to  the  public  sewer  at  13th  St.  The  work  waa  done  by  day 
labor  {negroes)  who  are  said  to  have  been  eSicient  and  welt  man- 
aged, but  it  will  be  noted  that  they  were  esoessively  nwnaged, 
for  the  item  of  "  general  expense "  was  inordinately  high. 

The  trench  waa  3  ft.  wide,  except  at  manholes  where  the  eica- 
ir«tion  waa  6  ft.  square.  The  ground  was  10  ft.  of  clay,  under 
which  was  10  ft.  of  One  aand  and  loam,  and  below  that  was  coarse 
gravel  containing  many  bonlders  of  "  one  man  "  size.  No  water 
was  encountered.  All  excavation  was  done  with  picks  and 
ahovela.  The  trench  was  braced  with  screw  jacks  between 
2 1 12-in.  planka  placed  horizontally,  and  spaced  2  ft.  c.  to  c. 
below  the  clay.  The  labor  of  bracing  is  included  in  the  item  of 
excavating. 

An  eight  hour  day  waa  worked.  The  Brat  section  waa  S.7  ft. 
ieSp,  3  ft.  wide,  820  ft.  long,  and  contained  4  manholes.  The 
cost  of  the  trenching  was: 

Per  eu.  yd. 

■  HiMntioD,  UboTCTS  St  dM  »0M 

Lnmber  at  (M  per  H O.OS 

Tools    (160)    0.06 

ToUl    V>M 

GsDsral  Eipenee: 

Torsnun,  at  U.DO   tO.U 

deck,  at  11.50  O.Oi 

Wstehman.   st  Jl.BO    0.01 

WalerboT.   at  Jl.OO  OOT 

Oarpeater     0.02 


Total   general 
Orand   total   . 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  about  i  eil.  yi.  of  excavation 
per  lin,  it.  of  trench. 

The  second  section  was  23.5  ft.  deep,  3  ft.  wide,  838  ft.   king, 

and  contained  4  manholes.    The  cost  was: 

ExcsTiOioii.  laborers  st  tl.^  RES 


Total    H».73 

Porerosn.   U  15.00    KM 

Clerk 0,09 

W»tcliqian     0.03 

Wslerboy     OW 

Total  ireneral  Bxpenee  W.IB 

Grand    total    :.,..    tO,89 

Cost  of  TrenotaliiK,  Astoria,  Ore.  Mr.  A.  L.  Ad&ma  statos  in 
Transactions  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  {1896)  that  iil 
trenching  for  the  Astoria  (Oregon)  Waterworks,  in  1S90,  the 
first  contractor  avferaged  only  7  to  8  ou.  yd.  per  man  per  day. 
Later  on  another  contractor,  even  in  the  rainy  season,  averaged 
nearly  10  cu.  yd.  per  man  per  10-hr,  day  of  trenching  (including 
backflUing),  at  a  cost  (including  foreman)  of'  ITj^  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.,  wages  being  $1.TD  a  day.  The  material  was  yellow  clay  dug 
with  matt^icks  and  shovels. 

Cost  of  Trenehing;  at  Holyoke,  Kass.  Engineering  and  Oim- 
trading,  Sept.  IB,  1908,  gives  the  following  aocount  of  concrete 
block  sewers  that  were  constmctwl  in  Holyoke  duiing  1908,  the 
sewer  proper  being  built  by  contract  and  the  excavation  and 
backfilling  being  done  by  day  Isbor  under  the  direction  of  the 
city  engineer. 

This  is  a  very  expensive  method  of  constructing  small  sewera, 
tor  two  reasons:  First,  as  in  all  kinds  of  constmction  woiL, 
day  laborers  employed  by  a  govenimcBt  are  Very  rarely  a«  e(8- 
cient  as  men  working  for  a  contractor.  'Second,  in  ctmstruction 
of  this  character,  where  the  work  of  the  trenchmen  and  the 
masons  must  be  co-ordinated  if  economical  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, it  is. necessary  to  have  no  division  of  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility. By  properly  performing  their  respective  duties 
trenchinen  can  save  the  masons  much  labor,  and  the  masons  can 
save  much  unnecessary  trenching.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  In 
almost  every  case  there  is  a  stronger  incentive  for  the  con- 
tractor's men  to  do  efficient  work  than  for  the  city's  employee*. 

The  following  wages  were  paid  for  an  8-hr.  day: 

Foreman,    per  B-hr »3.60     |e 

LBborer*.   per  8-*r (2.00 
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One  trench  was  dug  14  ft.  deep  and  4.6  It.  wide,  through  eand 
and  clay  not  a  difficult  material.  The  soil  wag  thrown  on  the 
Bide  of  the  trench  and  used  fur  backflllmg.  There  were  exca- 
vated from  this  trench  2.33  cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft.  The  coat  per  eu. 
yd.  was  (l.^l,  and  the  coat  per  lin.  ft.  was  $2,82. 

Another  trench  was  14  ft.  deep  and  about  S  ft,  wide,  the 
material  being  the  same  as  in  the  tlret  trench.  There  were  3.11 
cu.  jd.  per  lin.  ft.  The  cost  uf  ex:cavating  and  backfilling  was 
S1.26  per  cu.  jd.,  and  the  cuat  per  lin.  ft.  was  $3.90. 

Costs  at  Fredericten,  K,  B.  h'tom  informatioa  furniehed  by 
A.  K.  Orimmer,  City  Engineer,  and  published  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Aug.  26,  1H09,  the  following  data  are  taken  re- 
garding two  pipe  aewera  built  in  1008,  at  Fredericton,  N.  p. 
The  work  waa  done  by  day  labor.  Foremen  received  30  ct.  per 
hr.  and  laborera   18  ct.  per  hr.     A  0-hr.  day  was  worked. 

LocatioQ  Waterloo  Rd.    Phoenil  8q. 

Lenctb     H 486  811 

Siie  01  pipe,   in S  8 

Out  deptV   ft 9.T  B.S 

Cu.  Td.  at  eiFmslion   G33.E  SZ££ 

Com  per  en.  yd.  MCay.tioo  tO.ElG  W.374 

The  Waterloo  Road  sewer  trench  had  to  be  cloae  aheeted,  the 
material  being  sand  and  the  bottom  4  ft.  wide.  The  Phoenix 
Square  trench  was  in  sand  and  loam  and  had  to  be  braced  every 
4  to  fl  ft.    The  material  was  dry. 

The   coat   of   sheeting   and   bracing   is   included   in   the   above 

Coati  of  Sewer  Woik  In  Baltimore,  Kd.  The  following  data 
are  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  city  engineer  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  for  1900,  A  more  complete  abstract  of  this  report  will  be 
found  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  3,  1910. 

0O8T3   OP   EXCAVATION    ON    VAEI0D8   HEWEB8    IN    BALTIUOEE 
(For  bind  eicsTatlon  eiKpt  wber«  ooUd.  coat  ot  bracing  and  bsckflll  iM 
Per  cu.  ji. 

EnBtern  Ave.  sewer,  2,»!9  en.  jd tl.l» 

Eastern  Ave.  sewer,  1.(24  en.  yd.  (machine  eiosTation)      1.46 
Race  SI.  se —      -      "■ 


cu""/^ 


Seventh  St.  sewer,  177  eu,  yd.  . 

Singluff  Ave.  se-Mr,  20»  cu.  vd 

UniveiBitv    Parkway    and    Wickford    Road   draiDi 

Clifton  K'rk' 


ioer,  732  ei 


Water  JCaIn  and  Coudait  trenches.  Trenches  for  water  mains 
and  conduita  dllTer  from  sewer  trenches  In  that  the  trench  uau- 
aily  haa  a  constant  depth,  which  is  relatively  shallow. 
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Ezearatlng:  for  Electrical  CoDdoits  at  Baltimore,  Ud.  CIub. 
E.  Phetpa,  Jr.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  Electrical  Com- 
misaion,  is  authority  for  the  following  data  given  in  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Mar.  11,  190S: 

The  figureg  show  the  coat  of  excavation  from  the  'iaeeptiou  at 
the  work  until  June,  1907,  a  period  of  nearlj  9  y«arB.  The  cost 
includes  all  the  labor,  both  men  and  teams,  timbering  drainage, 
clearing  away  of  obstruction,  such  as  old  pipes,  etc.,  and  back- 
filling, but  doeB  not  include  paving.  The  wages  paid  to  men  and 
teams  for  an  eight-hour  day  were  as  follows,  foreman,  1899-1903, 
37%  ct.  per  hr.;  1903  to  1907,  43%  ct.  per  hr.  Gang  boas,  31^ 
ct.  per  hr.  Two-horse  teams,  1900  and  1901,  37i^  ct.  per  hr.; 
1901-1903,  40%  ct.  per  hr-;  1903  to  1905,  45%  ct.  per  hr.;  1906 
and  1907,,  50  ct.  per  hr.  One-horae  cart  used  in  1899,  31^  ct.  per 
hr.     Laborers,  20%  ct.  per  hr,  throughout  the  9  jt. 

The  excavation  work  waa  entirely  in  earth,  which  was  sand, 
clay,  the  debris  of  filled  in  ground,  and  black  mud  on  the  streets 
near  the  harbor.  The  trunk  lines  of  the  conduits  are  mostly 
in  the  streets  or  alleys,  but  many  of  the  distributing  ducts  are 
laid  under  the  sidewalks,  and  frequently  on  both  side  of  the 
street-  In  the  low  sections  of  th^  city  many  of  the  trenches  had 
to  be  underdrained.  These  ditches  needed  shoring,  likewise  those 
dug  through  sand.  But  little  timbering  was  done  through  the 
other  materials,  especially  for  the.  distributing  ducts,  which  were 
uniformly  about  3  ft.  deep  and  2  ft.  wide,  making  about  ^  cu. 
yd.  of  excavation  per  lineal  foot  of  trench,  including  the  excava- 
tion for  service  and  distribution  boxes,  which  are  from  60  to  70 
ft.  apart. 

The  trenches  for  the  trunk  lines  are  from  3  to  12  ft.  deep, 
being  on  an  average  of  6  ft.  and  varying  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  width, 
or  an  average  of  3  ft.  This  meana  an  average  of  .2-3  cu.  yd,  oi 
excavation  per  lineal  foot  of  trench,  exclusive  of  manholes^ 
These  are  so  far  apart,  that  the  extra  excavation  will  increase  the 
average  but  little. 

The  per  cent,  of  labor  of  the  total  cost  varied  somewhat  for 
each  year,  running  as  low  as  81%  for  the  main  trunk  tines, 
where  much  shoring  had  to  be  done,  and  the  trenches  were  wet, 
up  to  97%,  where  little  shoring  was  needed,  averaging  95%. 
For  the  distributing  lines  the  per  cent,  of  labor  of  the  total  coat 
of  excavation  averaged  97%,  varying  from  94%  to  98%.  These 
percentages  include  labor,  both  men  and  teams. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  price  paid  for  teams  and  also  for 
foremen  has  increased,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1903, 
the  cost  of  excavation  has  steadily  decreased.  This,  too,  in  apite 
of  the  fact  that  the  amount  excavated  has  decreased.    This  ia  due 
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primarilj  to  the  work  of  every  year  being  farther  and  farther 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  In  the  central  district  of  the  city, 
the  excavation  is  mure  difficult,  owing  to  the  pipes,  sewers  aod 
other  obstructions  being  larger  and  more  numerous. 

The  cost  of  excavation  also  includes  the  coet  of  watching,  this 
item  being  large,  on  account  of  the  short  working  day,  and  the 
fact  that  two  S-hr.  shifts  must  be  made  of  the  watching.  This 
doubles  the  cost  of  this  item. 

Two  horse  dump  wagons  are  used  for  hauling  the  excess  ma- 
terial away-  from  the  trench.  These  wagona  are  of  a  nominal 
capacity  of  2  cu.  yd.,  but  the  average  load  is  about  1^  cu.  jd. 
place  measurement.  Each  team  averages  five  trips  to  the  dump 
per  day,  thus  hauling  7^  cu.  yd.  All  work  was  done  by  day 
labor.     The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  trench  was  as  follows: 

yd.  in  1899     R6I 


B.6S7  t 


n  1907 


Itenchins  for  Tile  Draini,  The  foltowing  relates  to  work  on 
an  exteraive  scale  at  the  experimental  farm  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  An  abstract  of  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  is  given 
in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  21,  1008.  The  tools  used 
for  this  work  are  a  skeleton  or  muck  spade  for  removii^  the 
earth.  This  spade  has  a  blade  18  in.  in  length,  made  of  thre« 
prongs  with  a  solid  cutting  edge  at  the  lower  end.  A  cut  the 
full  length  of  the  blade  is  taken,  the  slice  of  earth  cut  being 
comparatively  thin.  The  top  of  the  spade  is  pushed  slightly 
forward  to  break  the  cut  loose.  It  is  then  raised  and  the  ma- 
terial thrown  out.  The  loose  dirt  which  falls  in  the  trench, 
known  as  crumbs,  is  thrown  out  by  a  long-handled,  round-poiuted 
shovel.  The  last  cut  of  the  spade  reaches  to  within  2  or  3  in. 
of  the  grade  line  and  is  just  wide  enough  at  the  bottom  to  admit 
the  tile.  The  bottom  is  cleaned  out  and  dressed  to  fit  the  lower 
half  of  the  tile  with  the  tile  scoop. 

The  tile  scoop  is  a  long-handled  tool,  semi-circular  in  shape, 
16  in.  in  length  and  made  in  sizes  to  fit  the  various  tile  up  to 
8  in.  When  over  that  size  the  finishing  is  usually  done  with  the 
long-handled  shovel.  The  tile  scoop  is  operated  by  standing  in 
the  trench  and  drawing  toward  the  workman.  The  bottom  of  the 
trench  behind  this  tool  is  smooth  and  conforms  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  tile.     In  trenchii^  by  hand,  unless  the  trench  is  deep,  oc 
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the  digging  hard,  two  men  work  together.  One  takea  out  the 
top  spading,  the  other  the  bottom  and  tinisheB  the  trenih.  On 
deep  trenches  there  ia  usually  a  man  at  work  on  each  spading  in 
depth,  the  trench  being  carried  along  in .  steps.  Many  tile 
ditchers  throw  the  excavated  earth  on  both  aides  of  the  trench, 
while  others  prefer  t<i  throw  it  all  on  one  side;  however,  this  is 
a  matter  of  little  importance  in  most  localities. 

The  contract  prices  on  a  certain  job   involving  the   laying  o( 
11,430   ft.   of   ti)e  drain   were   arrived   at   in   accordance    with 


I  rule  of  tile  construction,  i.e.,  a  fixed  price  for  all 
trenches  averaging  3  ft.  or  under  in  depth  plus  an  additional 
sum  for  each  inch  additional  average.  The  average  is  found  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  the  cuts  at  all  the  stakes  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  stakes.  In  this  case  the  price  was  40  ct,  per  rod  for  3-ft. 
work,  then  1  ct.  for  each  additional  inch  up  to  4  ft,  work,  then 
2  ct.  per  inch  for  each  additional  inch.  This  gives  prices  for 
various  depths  as  follows  (cost  of  trenching,  laying  tile,  and 
blinding,  included) : 


ancliii 


■hfnK.  «'ct.'"iier"rod"^or  t^jS^per  100  f 
'"    -     jer  rod  or  »,i6  per  100  ft. 
per  rod  or  KM  per  100  tt. 
er  rod  or  H.W  per  100  ft. 
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The  average  work  done  by  one  man  per  day  was  100  ft.  of  3-ft. 
trench;  05  ft,  of  Si^-ft.  trench,  and  80  it.  of  5-tt,  trench.  Un- 
skilled labor  coBt  the  contractor  $2  per  day. 

The  cost  of  backfilling  tile  trencbea  by  band  was  aa  followa 
per  100  ft. 


Trencb  i.O  ft.  dmp,  2.<)  tar.  at  £(l  ct.  p«r  br M 

The  cost  of  backfilling  by  dragscraper  was: 

Team  with  driver  5E  mia.  at  4&  Ft.  p«r  hr t0.4E 

SfTBpsr  holder,  55  mia.  at  !0  ct.  per  hr OS 

Total  per  100  ft.,  tnach  3.G  ft.  deep V>M 

The  cost  of  filling  100  ft.  of  trench  with  grader  was; 

Tve  t«anu  with  drivers  on  plow,   6  min.  eaeh   at  15 

«t.  an  hr |».0« 

1  man  to  hold  plow,  6  mln.  st  20  et,  an  hr 0.09) 

Total  per  100  It tO.UO 

The  cost  of  backfilling  100  ft.  of  trench  with  a  plow  was  tx 
follows; 

2  teaou  with  driiers  ob  ETader,   10  min.  each  at  45 

et.  an  hr (0,IBO 

1  man  operatinK  irrader,  10  min.  at  SO  ct.  an  hr 0.033 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  O.IW 

Total  -per  100  ft,    ..." tn.32« 

The  cost  of  plow  and  grader  work  is  the  average  of  all  the 
ditchea  filled  in  this  manner.  They  varied  in  depth  from  2.5  to 
6  ft.,  with  an  average  of  3.5  ft. 

Cost  of  Tile  Drainage  in  California.  The  following  from  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Oct.  13.  1909,  is  an  abstract  of  Bul- 
letin 217  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
cost  of  2,300  ft.  of  S-in.  tile  drains  on  the  Dore  tract  in  Cali- 
fornia was  as  fallows,  the  excavation  being  in  dry  ground  to  an 
average  depth  of  4.5  ft. 

DlgpnR  treairheg  and  laying  tile  — 

Wdayg,  at  I2.B0  per  day  (230.00 

■     OdayB.  at  13.00  per  day 27.00 


and  team.  6M  dayi  at  (G.OO  per  day 
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There  were  2,300  ft.  of  6-in.  tile  laid.  All  of  this  was  in  vine- 
yard where  the  dirt  had  to  lie  thrown  away  from  the  vines.  In 
filling  the  ditches  a  filling  ecraper  was  used,  and  the  vines'  in- 
terfered with  this  work  considerably.  However,  the  cost  of 
filling  this  2,300  ft.,' $41.50,  gives  1.8  ct.  per  foot.  The  coat  of 
<liesing  the  trenches  and  laying  the  tile  was  1 1.2  ct,  per  foot. 
The  tile  cost  13.3  ct.  per  foot.  This  gives  a  total  of  2S.3  ct.  per 
foot  for  tile  and  all  work  connected  with  laying  it  and  filling 
the  trenches.  To  this  must  be  added  2  ct,  for  cable  inserted  in 
all  tile,  and  3.7  ct.  for  wooden  sand  boxes,  making  a  total  of  32 
ct.  per  ft.  Sand  boxes  were  spaced  300  ft.  apart,  contained  215 
ft.  B.  M.,  and  cost  $11  each. 

Vk  of  DeiTleka  and  Locomotive  CrancB.  These  are  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  trench  work.  For  small  but  deep  exca- 
vations in  crowded  city  etrceta  a  hand  operated  derrick  is  well 
fitted  to  the  requireojents.  Such  derricks  must  be  of  light  weight 
and  easily  moved  and  set  up.  Where  the  trench  is  continuous 
and  there  is  room  for  its  operation,  a  snuill  steam  operated  der- 
rick is  frequently  mounted  on  rollers  and  carried  along  with  the 
excavation.  Its  track  may  be  directly  over  the  trench,  on  the 
trench  timbering  or  it  may  be  carried  along  one  side  of  the 
trench,  provision  being  made  in  the  timbering  for  the  additional 

A  locomotive  crane  is  of  still  greater  value,  owing  to  its  speed 
and  increased  range  of  work.  With  a  crane  it  is  possible  to  carry 
excavated  material  for  back  fill  back  along  the  trench.  Steam 
operated  derricks  and  cranes  are  usually  used  on  trench  work 
to    handle   akips   or   bottom    diunp    buckets    that    are    filled   by 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  orange- 
peel  bucket  will  excavate  soft  material  very  rapidly  and  that  it 
will  work  well  even  after  the  shoring  is  placed  in  the  trench. 
The  material  under  the  braces  can  be  shoveled  to  where  the 
bucket  can  pick  it  up. 

ITse  of  Dragline  ExcaTatora.  These  are  not  adapted  to  work 
in  confined  areas.  A  dragline  bucket  cannot  be  used  to  cut 
close  to  line  nor  can  it  be  operated  where  inunediate  timbering 
is  necessary.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  first  rough  work  on 
fairly  large  trenches  in  the  open,  especially  where  these  do  not 
require  shoring.  The  bulk  of  excavation  on  certain  trenches  tor 
the  cut  and  cover  section  of  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  was  tiken  out 
by  drag-lines.  These  were  afterwards  trimmed  to  line  and  grade 
by  hand,  the  additional  material  being  handled  in  bottom  dump 
buckets  by  a  locomotive  crane. 

Another  machine  which  has  been  used  with  success  in  trenches 
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is  a  trareliu^  ewinging  derrick,  operiiting  &n  orange-peel  bucket. 
This  machine  moves  on  solid  ground  ahead  of  the  trench. 

Victor  Windett,  in  Engineering  and  Contraoling,  June  5,  1911, 
givu  the  output  with  this  machine  od  several  joba  in  Indiana. 

With  a  %-yd,  bucket,  operated  by  a,  power  e winging  66  ft. 
boom,  the  best  day's  nork  done  was  9£0  cu.  yd.  escavated  in  10 
hr.  This  wSiB  in  a  trench  sheeted  bj  pile  driving  ahead  of  the 
digging.  The  braces  were  placed  8  ft.  centers,  as  tbe  depth  of 
the  digging  required,  in  a  trench  14  ft.  wide  by  12  ft.  deep. 
The  spoil  in  part  was  loaded  on  3-yd.  tars  and  in  part  dumped 
on  the  ground  50  ft.  away.     The  soil  was  alluvial  river  deposit. 

In  excavating  for  the  Plaquemine,  La.,  lock  approach  there 
was  used  a  3-cu.  yd.  orange-pe«l  bucket  hung  from  a  boom  85 
U.  long  and  loading  on  flat  cars  on  a  trestle  20  ft.  above  the 
working  level.  This  boom  was  swung  by  gravity.  The  earth  was 
wet  Missiseippi  river  alluvium.  This  bucket  was  changed  in 
favor  of  a  2-cu.  yd.  bucket  because  tbe  larger  bucket  overloaded 
the  machine.  The  3-cu.  yd.  bucket  would,  at  times,  take  loads 
of  approximately  41^  cu.  yd.  heaped  up  over  the  bull  wheel,  which 
strained  the  timber  framework. 

The  digger  discharged  its  load  onto  flat  ears  on  a  trestle  ad- 
jacent to  the  work.  The  average  haul  for  a  loaded  train  was 
approximately  400  ft.  Two  light  engines  would  handle  3  cars. 
Unloading  was  done  by  a  Lidgerwood  plow  working  between 
stakes  on  the  sides  of  the  car.  The  3-cu.  yd,  bucket  would  place 
a  load  on  the  cars  in  56  sec.  With  delays  due  to  all  causes 
the  average  output  of  the  machine  was  1,320  cu.  yd.  in  a  day 
of  10  hr.  The  labor  cost  was  .$0.19  per  cu.  yd.  of  earth  dug,  in- 
cluding operating,  maintenance,  transportation  of  spoil  and  un- 
loading.    The  maintenance  of  the  trestle  was  a  considerable  item. 

For  trench  work  a  %-cu.  yd,  orange-peel  bucket  is  about  as 
large  as  can  be  economically  used,  because  a,  larger  bucket  re- 
quires too  much  room,  and  would  also  require  the  bracing  to  be 
spaced  farther  apart  than  8  ft,  centers;  this  would  necessitate 
timbers  too  heavy  to  lie  handled  easily  by  the  trenching  gang. 

Cost  of  Trenching  with  a  Derrick  at  Big  Eaplds,  Uich,  En- 
ginetring  and  Contracting,  Sept,  8,  1009,  gives  the  following: 

A  trench  4  ft.  wide,  from  14  ft.  to  17.25  ft.  deep,  and  1,000  ft. 
long,  was  excavated  for  a  15-in,  pipe  sewer.  The  material  was 
gravel  and  boulders.  As  much  as  3  cords  of  stone  were  removed 
from  400  ft,  of  trench,  many  boulders  requiring  a  3,000-lb.  chain- 
fall  to  hatidlft  them.  Tiie  gravel  was  treacherous  and  required 
two  to  three  sections  of  sheeting  with  three  or  four  rangers. 

The  first  4  to  6  ft.  of  trench  were  excavated  by  means  of  a  drag 
ecraper,  fitted  with  inside  bars  and  bail  to  enable  it  to  cut  ver- 
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tical  sides.  A  team  and  driver  did  all  this  digging  and  back- 
filling. The  remainder  of  the  trench  was  excavated  by  a  No.  1 
Parker  derrick.  This  derrick  reduced  the  cost  from  78  to  59  et. 
per  lin.  ft,,  and  the  crew  from  27  men  required  for  hand  work 
to  10  men  with  the  derrick.  The  buckets  held  %  cu.  yd.,  and  81 
to  88  buckets  per  hr,  were  handled  by  4  loaders,  I  dump  man, 
1  derrick  man,  and  a  horse  and  driver.  It  required  no  more  than 
7  min.  to  move  the  derrick  ahead  10  to  32  ft. 
The  daily  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 


pulling  Bheeting  ind  carryinK  i 
setling  top  Bection  of  sheeting 

ahead  at  flM. 

filling  2  bucketa  Bt  «.50  

srer's    helper    

t26.7S 


Thia  g-ang  ct^pleted  from  46  to  54  ft.  of  sewer  per  day;  this 
gives  a  labor  coat  of  58.2  ct.  to  49.5  ct.  per  lin,  ft.  of  sewer. 

Deep  Trenching  at  Brooklyn,  H.  T.  A  description  of  the 
methods  pursued  in  constructing  the  Green  Avenue  relief  sewer, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  contained  in  Engineering  Record,  Sept.  1, 
1000. 

This  sewer  was  constructed  of  brick  and  was  7S  in.  in  diameter. 
The  invert  was  situated  35  to  40  ft.  below  street  level.  When  the 
depth  exceeded  35  ft,  it  was  customary  to  tunnel.  The  soil  waa 
of  loam  with  a  preponderance  of  fine  soil.  A  track  of  15-ft.  gage 
spanned  the  sewer  and  on  this  traveled  a  car  carrying  a  derrick. 
This  derrick  was  equipped  with  a  25-ft.  boom,  arid  the  buckets 
of  earth  were  conveyed  by  it  to  a  dump  car  alongside  the  trench. 

The  trench  was  dug  in  sections  25  ft.  long,  11  ft.  wide  and  4 
ft.  deep.  Then  the  sheeting  was  started.  A  4  .x  lO-in.  ranger 
was  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  sheet  piling  of  2-ia  planks,  IS 
ft.  long,  was  started.  Two  men  with  wooden  mauU  diove  down 
this  sheeting  as  fast  as  6  men  with  shovels  lowered  the  trench. 
The  trench  was  excavated  in  4  ft.  benches,  two  men  setting  the 
rangers  and  sheeting  as  the  work  proceeded.  The  braces  were  of 
4  X  10-in.  timber,  and  after  being  cut  exactly  to  length  were  aet 
in  place  with  one  end"  a  foot  or  two  to  one  side  of  the  proper 
position.  The  braces  were  later  driven  horizontally  into  place 
and  wedged  there.  A  cleat' was  nailed  across  the  brace  at  each 
end  before  it  was  put  in  position  in  order  to  prevent  the  brace 
from  falling  down.     (See  Fig.  3.)     Cleats  were  also  nailed  to  the 
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sheet  piling  aft«r  it  was  down  to  grade  in  order  to  hold  up 
the  rangers.  The  rajigers  were  all  25  ft.  long,  and  were  set  with 
their  jointB  opposite.  Braces  were  8  ft.  apart  except  at  the  ends 
of  the  rangers;  here  the  braces  were  placed  2  ft.  each  side  of  a 

Excavation  and  timbering  were  carried  on  in  three  places  by 
three  gangs  of  12  men  each,  in  addition  to  the  man  on  each 
derrick,  and  S  men  on  the  dump  and  at  backfilling.  The  whole 
force  completed  2S  to  30  Un.  ft.  of  trench  in  8  hr.  The  trench 
being  10.5  ft.  wide  at  bottom,  13  ft.  wide  at  top,  and  35  to  40 
ft.  deep,  the  gangs  of  30  shovelers  and  timljermen  excavated  480 
cu.  yd.  per  day  or  about  15  cu.  jd.  per  man  per  day.  HoweTer, 
since  one-third  of  the  men  were  timbering,  the  shovelers  actually 
loaded  20  cu.  yd.  per  man  per  day.  Including  the  backfiUera  and 
engineers,  the  total  force  wa«  45  men,  and,  putting  the  coal  con- 
sumption as  equal  to  2  men,  the  equivalent  of  48  men  dug  at  the 
rate  of  10  cu.  yd.  per  man  per  day.  This  was  excellent  work. 
The  trench  was  perfectly  dry,  the  sand  being  moist  enough  to 
stand  well  on  a  face  5  ft.  high. 

The  sewer  gang  proper  comprised  2  men  laying  flooring  plank 
and  adjusting  centers,  4  to  Q  brick  layers,  2  hod-carriers,  2  mor- 
tar mixers,  2  men  lowering  mortar  and  2  men  lowering  brick. 
These  14  men  laid  26  ft.  of  sewer   {20,SOO  brick)   in  8  hr.  ' 

Use  of  a  Derrick  and  Can.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Feb. 
28,  1912,  gives  the  following: 

A  trench  carrying  a  discharge  pipe  for  an  addition  to  the 
power  plant  of  the  Indiana  Michigan  Power  Electric  Co.,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  was  excavated  30  ft.  deep  and  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top 
with  a  derrick.  The  materials  encountered  consisted  of  sand  and 
gravel  to  a  depth  of  about  10  ft.,  and  clay  to  about  6  It.  is 
depth.  With  blue  clay,  containing  occasional  pockets  of  quick- 
sand beneath,  sheeting  plank,  2  in.  thick  and  12  ft,  long  were 
used.  The  earth  and  clay  were  excavated  by  hand,  and  thrown 
into  car  bodies  of  ^-cu.  yd.  capacity,  V-ahaped  and  fitted  with 
legs,  so  that  they  would  stand  upright  on  the  ground  or  could 
be  used  on  the  cars.  These  car  bodies  were  hoisted  by  a  der- 
rick and  placed  on  car  trucks  and  run  back  for  backfilling  the 
tr«ich. 

The  derrick  was  equipped  with  a  stiff  leg  arrangement  which 
would  set  on  a  portable  frame  straddling  the  trench,  and  was 
supported  on  a  track,  upon  which  it  could  be  run  back  and  forth 
over  the  work.  The  portable  frame  was  built  high  enough  to 
allow  the  cars  to  pass  under  it.  the  trsck  for  these  cars  was 
laid  on  stringers  supported  by  the  trench  frame.  Only  one  car 
truck  was  used,  but  3  or  4  car  bodies  were  kept  in  operation. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  trench  a  42-in.  concrete  pipe  wbb  laid,  And 
the  earth  was  tamped  in  around  it,  nearly  up  to  the  center  point. 
lliis  was  further  baekililed  to  a  depth  of  about  5  ft.,  at  which 
depth  the  3e-in.  pipe  was  laid  and  backfilled  in  the  same  man- 
ner. About  25  ft.  of  pipe  trench  were  excavated  and  filled  in  a 
lO-hr.  day,  with  a  gang  of  30  men. 

Derrick  and  Orange-Peel  on  LouisTllle  Sewer  Work.  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting,  Jan.  29,  loro,  gives  the  following: 

Fig.  4  shows  a  derrick  owned  by  the  American  Engineering  & 
Conatruetion  Co.  of  Chicago,  used  on  one  of  their  sewer  contracts 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  The  work  was  the  construction  of  a  large 
concrete  sewer  14  ft.  in  diameter  and  4,230  ft.  in  length.  The 
depth  of  sewer  averaged  30.3  ft.,  and  the  average  number  of  cubic 
yards  of  excavation  per  lineal  foot  was  26.5,  In  the  beginning  of 
the  work  a  steam  shovel  was  used  for  the  first  cut,  but  was 
abandoned  as  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  derrick  could  do  the 
work  required.  The  derrick  took  out  the  excavation  to  within 
14  ft.  of  the  bottom,  and  the  balance  was  taken  out  with  a  Pot- 
ter maehiDe  and  carried  back  for  backfill.  The  derrick  was 
equipped  with  an  orange-peel  bucket.  The  spoil  material  was 
deposited  in  wagons  and  was  hauled  away  under  a  sub-contract 
at  II  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  rest  of  the  material  excavated  by  the 
derrick  was  dumped  into  Koppel  cars,  located  alongside  the 
trench  and  hauled  directly  to  the  backfill. 

The  derrick  is  a  stiff  leg,  mounted  on  a  portable  turntable. 
The  power  plant  consisting  of  a  30-hp.  boiler  and  a  7  x  lO-iii. 
engine  operating  three  drums,  is  mounted  on  the  turntable  in 
such  a  position  as  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  derrick  and  boom. 
The  drums  are  e<)uip|ied  with  two  sets  of  gears  permitting  ar- 
rangement for  a  dragline  bucket,  if  desired.  The  entire  outfit 
cost  about  $6,!>00.  The  output  of  the  derrick  was  about  63,000 
cu,  yd.  and  averaged  1,500  cu.  yd.  per  week.  The  maximum  out- 
put in  one  day  was  about  850  cu.  yd.  or  1,200  swings  with  the 
%-cu.   yd.    orange-peel    bucket    working   in    sand. 

The  derrick  was  formerly  known  as  a  Keams  derrick  and  the 
patents  on  the  swinging  arrangement  are  held  by  the  Lidger- 
wood  Manufacturing  Co. 

Trenehing  with  a  Orab  Bnaket  in  Wet  GTonnd.  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Sept.  28,  1910,  gives  the  following; 

In  trenching  through  sand  for  a  sewer  at  Qary,  Ind.,  a 
V-shaped  ti^nch  with  sides  at  the  natural  slope  of  the  material 
is  found  more  economic  than  a  narrow  sheeted  trench.  The 
depth  of  cut  ranges  from  3  ft,  to  22^  ft.  and  averages  14^  ft., 
and  from  2  to  3  ft.  of  the  bottom  is  below  groiaid  water  level,  so 
that  the  conditions  are  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  considered  as 
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calling  for  a  eheeted  trench.  At  (!ary  there  were  nu  restrictione 
on  the  allowable  width  of  trench,  as  the  work  whb  through  open 
country,  and  the  decision  as  to  methods  rested  entirely  on  quaa- 
tions  of  comparative  cost.  The  contractor  decided  upon  a  method 
of  bleeding  the  ground  of  the  wat«r  by  means  of  well  points  and 
opening  a  V-shaped  cut  of  auch  width  as  might  be  necessary 
to  get  the  depths  required,  using  a  grab  bucket  excavator.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  amount  of  excavation  has  been  twice 
the  volume  required  for  a  sheeted  trench,  but  this  100%  extra 
of  digging  has  cost  less  than  timber  and  sheeting  labor  would 
have  coat. 

Briefly,  the  method  of  vrork  is  to  make  a,  cut  with  a  grab 
bucket  operated  from  a  derrick  running  ahead  of  the  cut,  letting 
the  sides  of  the  cut  curve  to  slope.  The  grab  bucket  makes  the 
cut  roughly  to  grade.  The  ne>:t  operation  is  to  sink  a  row  of 
well  points  on  each  aide  of  the  trench  bottom  and  connect  them 
with  a  pump;  the  ground  water  ia  drawn  out  low  enough  to  per- 
mit the  trench  bottom  to  be  trimmed  and  the  sewer  concrete  to 
be  placed. 

The  derrick  is  a  rig  built  .by  the  contractor  of  old  timbers, 
and  of  such  machinery  as  was  at  hand.  The  engine  la  7  x  10-in., 
vrith  vertical  boiler.  A  swinging  engine  is  alao  used.  The  ma- 
chine rests  upon  a  turntable,  which  in  turn  travels  forward  on 
rollers.  When  desired  to  move,  a  line  is  led  out  to  a  tree  or 
stump  and  fastened;  the  other  end  is  turned  over  a  nigger-head 
on  the  engine  and  the  machine  pulled  ahead  as  desired.  The 
swinging  of  the  boom  ia  rapid  and  is  accomplished  by  a  cable 
which  runs  around  the  circular  rail  upon  which  the  machine 
turns.  The  cable  passes  around  this  rail  in  the  same  manner  as 
on  the  bullwheel  of  a  derrick.  An  engineer  and  flreman  operate 
the  derrick.  Two  laborers  prepare  the  ways  for  the  rollers,  and 
do  the  other  necessary  work  around  it,  such  as  carrying  coal  and 
supplies. 

The  Andersen-Evans  (Chicago)  grab  bucket  is  of  a  new  tync 
differing  from  the  ordinary  clam  shell  buckets  in  that  the  dif- 
ferential drum  is  not  fastened  to  an  eiteneion  of  the  scoop  but 
is  carried  by  a  separate  frame.  The  scoops  awing  from  hinges 
on  this  framr  and  when  opened  up  an  unusually  wide  opening 
is  secured.  The  separation  of  the  pivots  gives  an  excellent  cut- 
ting motion  and  it  is  especially  noticeable  that  a  full  bucket  of 
material  is  always  secured  when  digging  under  water.  This  is 
unusual  in  such  compacted  material  as  sand  under  water. 

After  thi'  trench  has  been  excavated  to  grade  by  the  grab 
and  the  material  deposited  on  both  sides,  the  pump  men  begin 
the   installation  of  the  well  points.     Two  3-in.   pipes  about   100 
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ft.  long  H.re  laid  along  the  trench,  one  on  each  side  of  the  im- 
mediate area  to  be  un watered,  -A  valve  with  two  nipples  is 
located  at  4  ft.  intervals  all  along  these  mains  and  rubber  haae 
connections  are  made  between  the  mains  and  the  points.  I'he 
points  consist  of  li4-in,  galvanized,  pipes,  which  are  jetted  inta 
the  sand  at  2-ft.  intervals.  They  have  a  metal  point  at  the 
lower  end  and  above  the  lower  end  for  2  ft,  they  are  perforated 
with  ^^-in,  holes  and  screened  with  fine  wire  mesh.  It  r^uiree 
the  time  of  4  to  6  men  to  set  these  points  ahead  of  the  concrete 
work  and  to  pull  them  after  the  invert  has  been  put  in,  A  small 
steam  pump  is  attached  to  the  3-in,  mains  and  the  elevation  of 
the  ground  water  is  lowered  below  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  and 
the  ground  is  trimmed   to  the  circular   shape   fitting  the   invert. 

The  progresB  on  the  work  tor  10  days  is  an  indication  of  the 
success  with  which  it  is  being  carried  on.  The  average  number 
of  lineal  feet  of  completed  aewer  (not  back  SUed)  was  V3  ft.  per 
day.  The  smallest  day's  work  was  811  lin,  ft.  aod  the  greatest 
was  124  lin.   ft, 

Trenohtng  with  a  DraKllne  Excavator.  The  use  of  a  dra^' 
line  bucket  for  excavating  a  trench  for  a  water  main  at  Bal- 
timore. Md,.  is  described  by  J,  (.'.  Lathrop,  in  Engineering  Xetct, 
Nov.  11),  11)I4,  The  work  on  which  this  machine  was  used  waa 
a  trench  about  1,700  ft.  long,  the  average  depth  being  15  ft., 
varying  from  12^  ft.  at  one  end  to  20  ft,  at  the  other,  and  the 
width  IS  ft,  A  dragline  bucket  with  a  capacity  of  ti  cii,  ft. 
pulled  up  an  incline  by  a  hoisting  engine,  dumped  into  a  bin 
and  delivered  to  carts  or  wagons.  The  total  amount  of  earth 
removed  by  this  method  was  about  13.000  cu.  yd,,  one-fourth  of 
which  waa  hauled  away  to  allow  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
pipe  in  the  trench.  The  balance  was  piled  up  at  one  side  of  the 
trench  to  form  an  embankment  upon  which  was  placed  track  for 
a  locomotive  and  fur  the  locomotive  crane  used  to  handle  the 
concrete  pipe  sections, 

A  drag'Scraper  bucket  was  used  in  place  of  a  steam  shovel  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  the  material,  it  l>eing  necessary  to  sh«et 
the  bank  as  the  excavation  proceeded.  Rangers  or  waling  strips, 
e  by  H  in.  by  Iti  ft.  were  held  in  placi-  and  crnas-hraced  by 
other  0  ljy  8-in,  timbers.  The  sheeting  were  driven  by  two  small 
steam  hammers  carried  by  blocks  and  falls,  hung  from  steel 
cables  directly  over  each  line  of  sheeting,  Steam  for  the  ham- 
mers was  supplied  by  the  hoist  engine  boiler  and  a  traction 
engine. 

As  high  an  output  as  250  bueketfuls  were  removed  in  a  working 
day  at  the  average  rate  of  a  round  trip  in  2  min. 

IrcDehins  with  Steam  aiiovelt.     ISteam  shovels  have  be«u  used 
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for  some  years  for  trench  excavatioD,  and  eacb  year  ahowg  more 
eSicient  work  done  by  them.  When  shovels  were  built  of  the 
old  crane  type  they  did  not  have  as  great  an  angle  of  ewiag  oa 
the  present  trench  digging  shovels  have,  with  the  result  that  the 
dirt  was  piled  up  so  close  to  the  trench  as  to  interfere  not  (mly 
with  the  work  of  excavation  but  also  with  the  other  work  that 
had  to  be  done  in  the  trench.  The  modern  boom  shovel  was  an 
improvement  over  the  crane  type,  but  the  great  improvement 
came  in  steam  shovels  for  trench  work  when  the  full  circle  re- 
volving shovel   was   intrciducid. 

When  the  trench  is  of  such  dimensions  that  a  small'  shovel 
can  be  used,  revolving  or  full- swing  shovels  will  prove  much 
more  advantageous  than  standard  machines.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  the  revolving  type  of  shove!  over  the  ordf- 
nary  type  are  as  follows:  First,  the  revolving  shovel  can  start 
a  cut,  moving  gradually  along  untii  the  re^juired  depth  ia 
reached,  then  turn  around  and  excavate  the  "  heel  "  that  is  left, 
whereas  the  cut  for  the  standard  ehovel  must  be  started  by  hand. 
Second,  in  the  standard  type  of  machine  the  steering  wheels  are 
in  the  rear,  and  some  skill  is  required  to  steer  the  machine  and 
keep  it  exactly  over  the  trench,  whereas  with  the  revolving 
shovel  the  steering-  wheels  can  be  placed  at  the  front  end.  Third, 
where  conditions  are  favorable,  the  excavation  and  backdll  can 
be  made  at  the  same  time.  Fourth,  with  this  type  of  shovel  the 
excavated  material  can  be  kept  well  away  from  the  trench  aud  a 
large  amount  of  material  piled  up  on  the  bank.  As  the  pile  be- 
comes high,  the  dipper  of  the  shovel  is  used  as  a  ram,  pushing 
off  the  top  of  the  pile  pi  earth,  and  away  from  the  trench. 

Naturally,  when  the  soil  is  sandy  or  in  a  material  that  haa  a 
tendency  to  cave,  close  sheeting  and  heavy  bracing  are  required 
to  enable  the  banks  to  carry  the  weight  directly  above  them. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  sheet  directly  beneath  a  shovel,  digging 
must  cease.  This  makes  the  percentage  of  idle  time  high,  and 
the  cost  excessive  in  any  but  firm,  hard  ground.  In  ordinary 
soils  a  trench  excavator  will  generally  prove  a  more  economical 
machine.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hard  clay  and  bouliters  the 
steam  shovel  is  a  most  effective  tool. 

As  a  steam  shovel  works  into,  instead  of  away  from,  the  ma- 
terial it  is  excavating,  it  must  be  carried  by  the  banks  of  the 
trench  already  excavated.  The  machine  straddles  the  trench, 
being  carried  on  heavy  timbers  lying  transversely  beiicath  it. 
With  wide  trenches,  heavier,  firmer  timbers,  or  timber  Hnd  steel 
platforms,  must  be  used,  and  the  shovel  rcmove<l  from  its  trucks 
and  placed  on  rollers  or  on  caterpillar  wheels. 

For  trench  excavation  the  regular  length  dipper  arm  is  taken 
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off  the  Hhovel  and  a  much  longer  dipp«r  arm  subftitutcd. 
Trenches  are  dug  with  these  long  dipper  arms  from  14  to  18  ft. 
deep,  while  in  a,  few  caaee  thej  have  been  taken  to  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  22  ft. 

Shovels  meant  for  trench  work  vary  in  weight  from  25  to  4S 
tone.  Heavier  shovela  thai)  these  are  apt  to  cave  in  the  aides  of 
the  trench,  and  are  difficult  to  move.  Even  a  46-ton  ahovel  JB 
often  too  heavy  for  this  class  of  excavation.  Such  weight  tihovela 
are  usually  mounted  on  traction  wheels,  although  they  can  be 
mounted  on  railroad  trucks.  However,  (or  trench  work  heavy 
ehovels  are  generally  taken  off  their  trucks  and  mounted  on  ajlla. 
Truss  rods  are  not  used  unless  the  Arench  is  wide.  Timbers, 
or  timbers  that  are  trussed  to  give  tlieni  additional  strength, 
12  ic  12  in.,  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  Some  con- 
tractors have  made  it  a  practice  to  build  a,  platform  across  the 
trench  and  to  place  the  shovel,  mounted  on  its  traction  wheels, 
on  this  platform.  This  practice  is  wrong  when  the  trench  is  very 
deep  and  of  considerable  length.  The  shovel  is  raised  a  foot  or 
so  higher  than  it  would  be  were  the  wheels  removed.  However, 
when  the  shovel  must  often  be  moved  from  one  stretch  of  sewer 
to  another,  it  should  be  left  on  its  wheels  and  sectional  pUt- 
forms  used  for  supporting  it  above  the  trench. 

In  Fig.  6  the  usual  method  of  mounting  a  shovel  for  narrow 
trench  work  ia  shown.  Heavy  planks  should  always  be  laid 
down  for  the  rollers  to  run  on.  It  is  generally  well  to  have  the 
rollers  long  enough  to  admit  of  two  holes  being  bored  through 
the  ends  so  that  bars  can  be  used  to  straighten  up  the  rollers 
when  neeessary,  and  also  to  move  the  maphine  by  means  of  bars. 
However,  the  machine  is  not  moved  in  that  manner  a-icept  when 
steam  is  not  up.  In  Fig.  fi,  a  small  drum  is  ehown  beneath  the 
machine.  From  this  drum  a  hauling  line  is  run  to  a  dead  man 
placed  several  hundred  feet  ahead  of  the  machine,  and  the  shovel 
is  moved  by  its  own  steam  by  winding  up  tbin  line  on  the  drum. 

The  shovel  roughly  shapes  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  the 
work  is  completed  by  a  small  gang  of  men  working  under  the 
body  ol  the  machine.  They  cast  the  earth  ahead  so  as  to  enable 
the  shovel  to  remove  it. 

The  shovel  is  mounted  very  low  for  deep  digging.  It  is  pOB- 
sible  to  carry  the  truss  rods  below  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground  in  trench  digging,  as  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
work  if  they  are  properly  placed  on  the  timbers.  When  the 
shovel  is  to  be  moved  over  the  ground  from  one  trench  to  an- 
other, the  whole  frame  ran  be  jacked  up  and  timbers  placed  over 
the  rollers,  thus  raising  the  frame  to  such  a  height,  so  that  the 
truss  rods  will  not  interfere  with  the  ground  as  the  shovel   ia 
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moved.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  heavj'  12-in.  Bteel  I 
beams  sKould  not  be  used  in  place  of  the  timber,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  truss  rods,  and  channel  irons  could  be  used  on  each  side 
in  place  of  the  longitudinal  timbers,  thus  allowing  the  shovel 
to  be  mounted  lower. 

Shovels  of  the  revolving  type  are  best  tor  the  excavation  of 
narrow  trenches.  Instead  of  mounting  the  shovels  on  a  skele- 
ton frame,  a  platform  i-an  be  built  to  holil  the  turntable,  thus 
adding  to  the  height.  Bowever,  with  steel  beams,  this  height 
could  be  reduced.  A  good  motto  to  follow  is  to  keep  the  shovel 
low.  No  matter  how  the  machine  is  mounted,  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  hold  the  shovel  in  its  position  while  digging, 
for  in  hard  excavation,  unless  this  is  dune  (he  shovel  will  back 
away  from  the  breast  and  much  time  is  lost. 

Additional  Points  in  Using  a  Steam  Shovel.  Engineering  and 
Coniraciirtg,  July  19,  1916,  gives  the  following:  In  digging 
large  trenchus,  the  following  hints  maj'  be  useful. 

First. — Change  the  position  of  the  levers  that  operate  the 
shovel,  placing  them  about  5  ft.  outside  the  shovel-house,  on  an 
extension  platform  built  for  the  purpose.  Standing  there  the 
operator  can  see  the  bottom  of  the  trench  even  where  it  is  25 
ft.  or  more  deep. 

Second, —  Remove  the  traction  wheels  and  mount  the  shovel 
on  rollers  that  rest  on  timbers  laid  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
trench.  The  shovel  is  shifted  by  means  of  a  cable  anchored  to 
a  deadman.  and  operated  by  the  main  engines.  A  60-ton  or  70- 
ton  shovel  can  be  moved  on  rollers  120  ft.  per  hour  over  level 
ground. 

Third,— Ordinarily  it  is  beat  to  excavate  a  deep  trench  (18  ft. 
or  more  deep)  in  two  "lifts"  or  benches.  Worl(  one  day  on  the 
upper  bench,  then  back  up  and  work  the  next  day  on  the  lower 
lift. 

In  the  upper  "  bench  "  use  two  50-ft.  I  beams  as  "  rangers  "  to 
support  the  "  sheeting  "  of  vertical  planks.  One  I  beam  is  placed 
horizontally  oiT  each  side  of  the  trenih,  aliout  half  ivay  up  the 
■■  lift,"  and  jackscrew  braces  every  20  ft,  hold  the  1  beams  and 
'sheeting  in  place.  Regular  timber  rangers  and  braces  are  also 
used,  but  some  of  these  must  be  temporarily  removed  when  the 
shovel  is  digging  out  the  lower  bench  or  lift,  and  then  it.is  that 
~  the  I  beams  hold  the  sheeting  in  place.  When  the  shovel  is 
shifted  forward  (15  ft.  or  so),  the  1  beams  are  fastened  to  the 
sliovel  and  moved  forward  with  it,  after  loosening  the  jackscrews 
that  hold  the  1  beams  apart.  It  takes  about  half  an  hour  to  shift 
a  large  shovel  forward  16  ft.  on  rollers. 

L);.I....J  by  Google 
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Sheetlugr  and  Bracing  tFuder  Steam  Shoveli.     Engineering  and 

Contracting,  June  14,  IKU,  gives  the  following: 

Sliect  planking  alioiild  be  cut  to  the  proper  length  aa  tliej  can- 
not be  driven  but  must  bo  plaoed  after  the  trench  has  been  dug 
tlie  full  depth.  When  the  ahovel  IB  carried  on  a  permanent  plat- 
form thia  eeives  as  a  convenient  carrying  place  for  the  shoring 
also.  If  the  banks  will  stand  up  without  shoring  it  is  cheaper 
to  do  that  afterward.  However,  the  pressure  on  the  banks  caused 
by  a  shovel  is  great,  and  no  chances  should  be  taken.  In  very 
treacherous  ground  the  shoring  should  always  be  kept  up  close  to 
the  point  of  digging,  but  it  is  permissible  to  brace  the  trench 
temporarily  and  to  put  Jn  the  permanent  shoring  after  the  sHovel 


for  its  last  stroke  the  operator  blows  the  whistle  and  the  sheet- 
ing men  prepare  to  act.  When  the  upward  stroke  of  the  ahovel 
is  half  completed  these  men  quickly  place  the  stringers  and  braces. 
The  work  calls  for  great  speed  as  a  cave-in  may  occur  in  a  few 
seconds. 

In  some  cases  the  trench  is  braced, 
vated,  by  two  atifT  steel  beams  with  a 
The  rear  end  of  these  beama  ia  carried  by  chains  hung  from  the 
frame  of  the  ahovel,  and  the  forward  end  rests  on  the  ground. 
These  beama  are  used  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  so  below  the  ground 
surface.  In  moving  these  beama  ahead  the  forward  chain  at- 
tached to  them  is  caught  over  the  dipper  and  pulled  ahead  hy  a 
forward  stroke  o(  the  dipper,  aa  in  Fig.  6. 

Sometimes,  especially  when  the  soil  is  soft  and  alluvial  or  in 
aand,  the  sheeting  can  he  driven  along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
trench,  and  the  material  afterwards  excavated  with  a  steam 
ahovel.  The  cost  of  steam  shovel  operations  under  such  con- 
ditions was  as  follows: 

In  New  Orleans,  using  a  half-yard  dipper  2S-ton  steam  shovel 
over  a  trench  14  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep,  855  lin.  ft.  of  trench, 
or  5,320  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  were  dug  in  65  hr.  of  work.  The 
soil  was  alluvial  river  mud  in  an  old  partly  drained  cypress 
swamp,  consisting  of  %  cypress  roots  and  stumps.  The  sheet- 
ing for  the  trench  sides  had  been  driven  ahead  of  the  shovel  and 
the  bracing  was  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  digging  of 
the  trench.  As  the  sheeting  and  bracing  were  a  part  of  the 
permanent  construction  of  the  canal,  a  temporary  set  of  stringers 
and  braces  was  used  for  the  operation  of  the  shovel.  The  labor- 
cost  of  this  trenching,  including  the  bracing,  was  B  ct.  per  cu. 
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jA.  To  this  e\p<:nse  should  be  addtd  the  expense  of  moving  the 
shovel  on  and  off  the  job,  which  amounted  to  4  et.  additional, 
making  the  total  cost  12  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 


In  work  in  Band  on  Long  Island  eteel  sheet  piling  for  small 
trenches  excavated  by  a  steam  shovel  was  proposed.  For  this 
purpose  the  following  tools  and  material  were  purchased. 


K)  pieces  of  N 


ach  10  ft. 


100.00 

»i.oa 


Total  coat  of  pile  driving  outfit  t2,lS&8S 

The  intention  was  to  have  the  steam  shovel  furnish  the  Bt«ar 
required  for  power.  Sheeting  would  then  be  driven  in  plac 
ahead  of  the  shovel  by  a  pile  hammer.     TTiis  plan  of  work  wa 
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never  carried  out,  becauee  it  was  feared  that  with  narrow 
trenches  widths  on  curvfS,  and  with  a  caving  eoil,  a  steam  shovel 
would  prove  an  uneconomic  tool.  However,  given  wider  trenches 
and   better   soil  this   method   of  driving   piles   might   prove   eeo- 

Kethod  of  SnppoTtlng  Small  Shovels.    The  following  la  from 

the  Excavating  Enginter,  June,  1914,  and  Jan.,  1915: 

An  18-ton  Bucyrua  revolving  steam  shovel  digging  trenches  at 
Washington,  D,  I'.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  7.  This  machine  was 
equipped  with  a,  27-ft.  dipper  liandle,  enabling  it  to  dig  to  a 
depth  of  18  ft.  The  dipper  had  a  capacity  of  ^  eu.  yd.  It  was  . 
'Btted  with  five  forged  teeth,  three  on  the  front  and  one  on  each 

The  machine  was  carried  on  seven  li  x  12-in.  timbers  spanning 
the  trench.  These  timbers  were  fitted  with  U-bolta  and  were 
moved  forward  by  means  of  a  chain-sling  hung  from  the  dipper. 
On  the  traction  wheels  of  the  shovel  a  double  flange  of  riveted 
channel  irons  enabled  the  machine  to  travel  on  sections  of  rail. 
These  sections  were  3  ft.  long. 

An  18-ton,  ^-eix.  jd,  dipper  Bucyrus  revolving  shovel  was  used 
for  excavating  trench  for  a  30-in.  water  pipe  at  Cincinnati,  0., 
during  the  fall  of  1914.  The  shovel  was  carried  on  cross  beams, 
joined  in  sets  of  two,  resting  on  longitudinal  stringers  laid  beside 
the  trench.  The  traction  wheels  rested  directly  on  planks  laid 
on  the  cross  beams.  The  trench  was  excavated  5  ft.  wide  uid 
7  ft.  deep.  The  material  was  yellow  clay  and  atony  subsoil.  The 
rate  of  digging  averaged  30(1  Hn.  ft.,  or  390  cu.  yd.  per  day,  with 
a  maximum  of  375  lin.  ft.  in  10  hr.  Although  the  dipper  was  not 
furnished  with  teeth,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  excavating 
this  kind  of  material. 

The  pipe  was  usually  handled  by  two  traveling  derricks,  but 
where  these  could  not  be  readily  used,  the  pipe  was  handled  by 
the  shovel.     Each  section  of  pipe  neighed  6,5011  tii. 

Cost  with  a  EcYolvlng  BhoTCl  at  Auburn,  H.  T.  The  method 
pursued  in  excavating  13  miles  of  pipe  sewer  trench  at  Auburn 
during  1919  is  described  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Mar. 
-2,  1910.  The  sewers  varied  in  diameter  hetueen  5  and  24  in. 
Trenches  were  ordinarily  dug  1  ft.  wider  than  the  diameter  of 
the  sewer.  The  average  depth  was  0  ft.,  and  the  greatest  depth 
was  19  ft.  The  material  excavated  was  clay  and  glacial  drift, 
with  embedded  boulders.  Pockets  of  quicksand  were  encountered 
,  at  places.  The  upper  3  to  5  ft.  were  good  digging,  the  remainder 
being  difficult.  The  quicksand  pockets  and  stonier  ports  that 
required  blasting  were  e.xcsvated  by  hand. 

Sheeting  of  2-in.   cull   oak   planks,   set   vertically,   and   braced 
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with  extension  braces,  were  used  in  the  quicksand  uid  in  wet 
places.    About  3.000  lit),  ft.  of  trench  required  sheeting. 

The  shovel  used  for  excavating  the  major  portion  of  the  trenehee 
was  a  No.  1  revolving  Vulcftn  Steam  shovel,  weighing  35  tons, 
mounted  on  traction  wheels,  and  equipped  with  a  ^-cu.  yd.  'dip- 
per and  a  27-ft.  dipper  handle.  ThiB  machine  could  dig  to  depths 
of  Ifi  ft. 

The  timber  platform  used  to  support  the  machine  web  in  three 
sections  of  a  design  similar  to  that  previously  described.  Elach 
move  forward  of  the  shovel  occupied  4  to  5  minutes. 

Pipe  was  laid  directly  beneath  the  shovel,  and  the  material 
was  uB«d  for  backflUJng  as  fast  as  it  was  excavated,  the  shovel 
making  a  swing  through  an  arc  of  180°  and  dumping  the  earth 
directty  at  the  rear.  When  rocic.  boulders  or  other  obstructions 
preyented  the  completion  of  the  trench  to  grade,  the  excavated 
earth  was  piled  alongside  the  trench  and  the  shovel  was  not  held 
up. 

Hie  crew  required  niunhered  20.  Assuming  the  rates  of  wages 
then  current,  the  daily  coal  and  labor  cost  was  as  follows: 

1  engineiBBD    t  B.OO 

1  erssuin    3.00 

SUborers  pUeing  track,  etc.,  at  ».»)  4.60 

i  men  placfng  Bbwliog  «.0D 

Iman  carrying%lank8  '."".W.'.'.'.'.'.'.W'.W.IW'.       i!eo 

Zpipe  layoTB  al  12  00  4.t» 

2  pipe  handlerg  at  tl.GO  3.00 


Tmal    .-..      |3»J» 

From  00  to  126  liu.  ft.  of  4-ft.  i  T-ft.  deep  trench,  or  SO  to  7S 
Ijn.  ft.  of  4  K  l2-ft.  trench  were  excavated  per  8-hr.  day.  This 
gives  a,  daily  yardage  of  00  to  135  cu.  yd.  excavated. 

Steam  Shovel  Work  in  Kllwankee.  In  Engineering  and  Con- 
traotmg,  Vtb.  29,  1908,  Geo.  E.  Zimmerman  gives  the  following. 
Mr.  Zimmerman  tiegan  using  a  Vulcan  shovel  for  sewer  work 
in  1003.  He  (dated  that  a  shovel  paid  best  on  trenches  4  to  10 
It.  wide,  and  that  he  preferred  a  trench  excavator  for  pipe  sewer 
and  water  main  work. 

The  shovel  was  mounted  on  traction  wheels,  and  was  carried 
above  the  trench  on  a  timber  platform.  This  platform  was  con- 
structed of  ttuS  in.x  18-ft.  timbers  laid  across  the  trench  with 
two  "rails"  of  two  heavy  plank,  laid  side  by  side  with  broken 
joints  to  form  a  track.  In  order  not  to  delay  the  progress  of 
the  shovel,  about  40  cross-timbers  were  required.  This  method 
of  supporting  the  shovel  is  not  as  ei^nomical  as  the  platform 
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UBed  for  similftr  work  previoUBty  described.  With  separate  cross' 
timbers  it  was  necess&ry  for  the  pitmen  to  carry  about  8  timbers 
forward  for  each  8-ft.  move. 

The  working  force  coneiated  of  the  follgwing  men: 


Total t23.EO 

About  one-hstf  of  the  time  was  spent  in  shoring  the  trench  and 
moving  the  shovel  ahead.  The  cost  of  digging  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  An  S  x  14-ft  trench,  2,200  ft.  long,  cost 
38  ct.  per  tin.  ft.,  or  at  the  rate  of  9.3  et.  per  cu.  yd.  Mr.  Zim- 
mermann  estimated  that  the  same  trench  if  dug  by  hand-would 
have  cost  61  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Steam  Shovel  Work  at  WUmette,  111.  The  Etecavating  Engi- 
neer, Oct.,  19H,  gives  the  following: 

The  trench  for  a  concrete,  elliptical,  6K9-ft.  sewer  near  Chi- 
cago was  dug  by  a  Bucyrus  60-ton  steam  shovel.  This  machine 
was  equipped  with  a  1.6-yd.  special  trench  dipper,  a  50-ft.  dipper 
handle,  and  a  36-ft,  boom.  The  shovel  was  mounted  <m  heavy 
trusses  spanning  the  trench  and  traveled  on  ekida  and  rollers. 
The  operating  levers  were  carried  on  a  epeciaJ  platform  at  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  deck,  thua  enabling  the  operator  to  get  a 
clear  view  of  the  trench  being  dug.  The  material  was  loaded  into 
twenty-four  4-yd.  dump  cars,  drawn  in  three  trains  by  three  18- 
ton  locomotives.  The  shovel  wbh  drawn  ahead  in  16-ft.  moves  by 
a  cable  attached  to  a  deadman.  At  the  end  of  each  move  the  ma- 
chine stopped  long  enough  to  enable  the  Hheeting  gang  to  sheet 
and  brace  the  trench.  The  trench  was  dog  to  within  6  in.  of 
the  specified  width  and  within  a  few  inches  of  grade.  Two  men 
shaped  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with  mattocks. 

The  sheeting  was  of  vertical  planks,  with  horizontal  rangers 
held  apart  by  wood  braces  fitted  with  pack  screws.  These  braces 
were  spaced  5  ft.  apart. 

The  material  was  hauled  back  to  the  completed"  section  of  the 
sewer  and'  used  for  backtilt,  the  earth  being  dumped  directly  from 
the  cars  into  the  trench  alongside. 

Except  for  a  soil  topping  the  material  was  stiff  blue  clay,  mak- 
ing very  heavy  digging.  The  trench  was  in  general  22  ft.  deep 
and  8  ft.  wide.  The  rate  of  advance  of  the  shovel  was  limited, 
however,  by  the  speed  of  the  concrete  gangs  behind.  The  average 
rate  of  digging  was  5  to  0  moves,  or  78  to  96  ft.,  or  58S  to  72V 
cu.  yd.  per  9  hr. 

Steam  Shovel  Xreneblng  at  the  Chicago  Clearing  Tar^    The 
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folloning  data  are  from  Engineering  Record,  August  3,  1602,  and 
Engineering  NetcB,  November  T,  1901. 

The  territory,  about  4,000  acres  occupied  by  the  Chicago  Trans- 
fer and  Clearing  Co.,  was  drained  into  the  IlIinoiB  and  Michigan 
Canal  by  concrete  sewers.  The  width  of  the  necegsary  trench  was 
14  ft.  at  the  ground  surface  for  90-in.  gewers,  and  7  ft.  for  Sft-in. 
Bewcrs.  A  75-ton  Vulcan  steam  shovel,  with  a  1,5-yd.  dipper  and 
a  36-ft.  dipper  arm,  was  used  for  excavating  the  larger  trenches. 
A  BucyruB  shovel  with  a  ^-yd.  dipper  was  used  for  the  smaller 
trenches.  The  sheeting  and  bracing  were  put  in  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed, the  sheeting  being  composed  of  planks  set  vertically,  and 
'  the  bracing  of  extensible  iron  tubing.  On  some  days  the  Vulcan 
output  was  double  the  average  output  given  below.  The  deeper 
trenches  were  excavated  by  the  ehovels  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  leav- 
ing 2  to  4  ft.  to  be  taken  out  by  hand.  Hand  excavate^  material 
was  loaded  into  buekets,  raised  by  a  swing-boom  derrick,  mounted 
directly  over  the  trench.  About  12  men  in'  groups  of  4  men 
each,  loaded  these  2-yd.  buckets.  A  gang  of  12  men,  working  in 
hard  blu^  clay  and  carefully  trimming  for  the  invert,  easily  ex- 
cavated the  4-ft,  bottom  layer  of  the  ))U-in,  sewei  for  a,  length 
of  100  ft.,  in  10  hr.  Very  little  picking  was  done.  Round  pointed, 
short  handled  shovels  with  foot-irons  were  moat  effective. 

The  backfilling  was  done  entirely  by  a  swing-boom  derrick, 
straddling  the  trench  and  mounted  on  rollers,  which  operated  a 
scraper.  This  scraper  was  made  of  the  bowl  of  a  wheel-scraper 
fitted  with  a  bail  and  handles.  The  cable  was  endless,  passing 
around  the  drum  of  a  double-cylinder  engine  and  through  a  sheave 
at  the  end  of  the  boom,  and  served  to  draw  the  scraper  backward 
and  forward.  Two  men  held  the  scraper  while  it  was  being  ftlled. 
The  machine  with  an  engineman,  fireman,  and  2  loaders,  back- 
filled 900  cu.  yd.  per  day.  No  tamping  was  required.  In  trenches 
12.5  ft,  wide  and  IT  to  £0  ft.  deep  the  Vulcan  shovel  averaged 
670  cu.  yd.  per  10-hr.  day.  In  trenches  6.5  ft.  wide  and  11  to 
14  ft.  deep  the  Uucyrus  shovel  averaged  305  cu.  yd,  per  day. 

Steam  Shovel. Work  on  Chicago  Sewers.  In  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Feb.  11.  1014,  H.  R.  Abbott  gives  the  methods  and 
costs  of  constructing  large  brick  and  concrete  sewers  in  West 
seth  St.,  Chicago. 

The  total  length  of  the  West  39th  St.  conduit  was  2,346  ft., 
of  which  1,808  ft.  was  plain  concrete  and  478  ft.  waa  reinforced 
concrete.  The  conduit  was  elliptical  in  section  and  12x14  ft. 
in  interior  siie.     The  concrete  was  from  12  to  20  in.  thick. 

Excavation  was  started  at  the  Western  Ave.  end  in  open  cut. 
A  Bucyrus  TO-ton  steam  shovel  was  used  with  1%-cu.  yd.  dipper. 
The  shovel  was  mounted  on  five   16  x  18-in.  timbers,  30  ft.  longj 
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with  two  2-in.  trosB  rods  to  each  timber.  The  top  i  it.  of  trencli 
was  excavated  about  3  ft.  wider  than  the  outside  lines  of  the 
masonry,  since  no  tracing  wsh  put  in  near  the  top  of  the  trench. 
Helow  this  the  trench  excavation  whs  made  to  the  exact  width  of 
the  masonry,  plus  an  allowance  of  4  in.  for  sheeting.  Although 
A  variation  in  and  out  was  unavoidable,  it  did  not  exceed  2  in. 
in  either  direction.  Thetrench  width  was  16  ft.  8  in.:  average 
c-ut  was  23  ft.  I)  in.,  making  an  excavation  of  13.7  cu.  yd.  per 
running  foot.  On  account  of  the  deep  cut,  the  shovel  was  equipped 
with  a  36-ft.  boom  and  a  S4-ft.  dipper  handle.  As  there  was 
liability  of  elides  and  cave-ins,  the  excavation  was  handled  iu 
two  lifts.  On  the  first  run  the  shovel  excavated  the  top  10  ft., 
using  9-ft.  sheeting  with  one  set  of  bracing  placed  about  '6  ft. 
below  the  ground  surface.  The  shovel  dug  ahead  of  the  finished 
cut  from  75  to  100  ft.,  then  backed  up  and  excavated  the  lower 
13^^  ft.    . 

The  lower  lift  was  taken  out  between  eteel  beane,  each  built 
up  of  two  10-in.  I-beams  with  cover  plates,  50  ft.  long,  held  in 
place  by  screw  braces  set  T  ft.  bade  from  each  end.  This  re- 
places the  ordinary  wooden  bracing  and  allows  a  free  movement 
of  the  dipper  in  the  trench  for  three  moves  or  36  ft.  When  e.  sec- 
tion is  finished,  the  beams  are  carried  ahead  by  the  dipper,  the 
wooden  braces  are  replaced  on  the  top  sheeting,  and  another  set 
of  9-ft.  sheeting  is  placed  with  two  sets  of  braces  for  the  lower 
portion  of  the  trench,  the  lower  end  of  the  sheeting  being  at  a 
point  where  the  invert  curve  meets  the  side  wall.  The  lower 
sheeting  back  of  the  concrete  was  left  in  permanently.  The 
bottom  was  trimmed  and  shaped  by  four  or  five  bottom  men, 
the  material  being  cast  ahead  where  the  shovel  could  reach  it. 
An  iron  frame  or  template  built  to  the  dimensions  of  the  outside 
lines  of  the  masonry  was  set  up  every  12  ft.  as  a  guide  in  trim- 
ming the  sides.  The  excavated  material  was  loaded  direct  from 
the  shovel  on  to  4-cu.  yd.  dump  cars  operating  on  a  3-ft.  gage 
track.  Ordinarily,  the  upper  lift  made  the  backfill,  and  the  lower 
lift  was  run  to  a  spoil  area  in  McKinley  Park,  a  haul  of  about  % 
mile.  The  sheeting  was  2  x  10-in.  hemlock,  the  braces  8i8  in. 
and  6x6  in.,  with  stringers  6x9  in.  of  yellow  pine. 

Concrete  was  mixed  in  a  mixer  mounted  on  timbera  spanning 
the  trench  and  delivering  through  spouts.  The  section  contained 
about  2.5  cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft.  and  a  daily  average  of  75  cu.  yd. 
.was  placed. 

The  average  progress  per  day  of  9  hr.  was  30  lin.  ft.  for  both 
shovel  and  mixer  for  the  plain  concrete  section.  This  meant  420 
cu.  yd.  of  excavation,  with  disposal   in  backfill  or  spoil  bank. 

On  the  mixer  platform  was  mounted  a  small  boom  derrick  «tid 
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hoisting  engine.  This  facilitated  the  removal  uf  Htriugere  and 
braces  and  pulled  the  mixer  platform  hack  and  forth. 

Backfill  waa  made  by  4-j-d.  dump  cara,  the  track  being  ihifted 
over  the-  (nDduit  as  the  filling  progressed.  The  centers  were  left 
in  until  the  sides  were  thoroughly  compacted  and  at  least  1  ft.  of 
filling  had  bern  placed  over  the  arch. 

The  fuice  employed  was  as  follows: 

1  Buyerinlendent     (8.00 


I  office   boT    2,00 

1  mBterisI  man    !.») 

The  cost  of  trenching  on  two  sections  was  as  follows  per  c 

yd.  of  trench ; 


Labor  eicavBtiag   

v^ 

*SiiSi! 

ta,s8J 

IU.KM 

In  building  10,000  ft.  of  brick  eewer  (7  to  T.5  ft.  diam.)  on 
South  52d  Ave.,  the  average  progreaa  per  day  on  the  7-ft.  section 
was  45  ft.,  equivalent  to  330  cu,  yd.  of  excavation,  while  on  the 
7i^-ft.  section  the  average  progress  was  70  ft.  per  day,  with  20 
ft.  cut  or  StlO  cu.  yd,  of  ei'iavation  per  day.  The  difference  in 
the  progreBB  between  these  two  sections  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  T^-ft.  sewer  was  built  in  a  street  80  ft.  wide,  with 
open  prairie  oti  one  side  and  unlimited  room  fur  work,  and  the 
T-ft,  wetion  waa  built  in  a  tt6-Et.  street  with  scant  open  space 
adjacent  to  the  street, 

Backttlling  was  dme  with  a  Monaghan  revolving  derrick, 
equipped  with  a  Page  orange-peel  bucket,  capacity  I  cu.  yd.  This 
is  a  very  efficient  machine  for  backfilling,  but  the  operator  should 
RVoid  dropping  the   load   from   any  distance,  as   it  is  apt  to 
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crack  the  maaonry,  eepeciallj'  when  working  during  wet  weatlier, 
wht'ii  the  backfilling  ie  saturated  with  water. 

Some  epecial  items  may  be  worthy  of  mention,  such  aa  the  coat 
of  hand  excavation  in  a  aewer  trench  of  this  site,  moving  plant. 

In  one  caae  the  st«am  shovel  could  not  take  out  the  bottom 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  a  viaduct.  This  earth  was  scaf- 
folded out  at  a  coat  of  $1.06  per  eu.  yd.,  being  handled  four  times 
before  it  reached  the  spoil  bank. 

The  cost  of  moving  of  the  steam  ahovet  a  distance  of  1,050  ft. 
across  a  railroad  yard  and  over  the  tunnel  section  was  $560.  or 
53  ct.  per  ft.  This  includes  the  partial  diamantling  of  the  shovel 
to  pass  under  obstructions.  At  the  start  the  shovel  was  taken  off 
the  railroad  spur,  moved  ^  mile  and  placed  on  timbera  to  span 
the  trench,  at  a  coat  of  $750. 

A  Steam  Shorel  and  Convenor  Plant.  Engineering  Vewa,  Oct. 
11,  1894,  gives  the  following: 


Cm>.Hcm 
Sketch   Detail  of   Conveyor   Floor   and   Scrapers, 


In  the  construction  of  very  large  deep  sewers  a  large  part   of 
I  the  excavated  material  must  be  wasted  and  the  remainder  used 
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for  backfil!.  For  thia  reason  it  will  often  prove  economical  to 
dig  sewer  trenches  of  this  type  in  two  liftB  oT  benches  loading 
the  materia!  excavated  from  the  upper  lift  onto  cars  for  dis- 
po^l  in  suitable  places  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  shift- 
ing the  material  as  fast  as  excavated  from  tlie  second  lift  £o  the 
completed  part  of  the  sewer  for  nse  in  backfilling.  These  methods 
were  pursued  in  the  construction  of  the  Wentworth  Ave.  trunk 
sewer,  Chicago. 

The  Wentworth  Ave.  sewer  is  of  brick  with  diameters  of  6,  7 
and  10.5  ft.  for  6.5  miles,  and  diameters  of  2.5  to  5.5  ft.  for  3.75 
miles.  On  the  maia  portions  the  cuts  were  often  very  deep, 
ranging  from  20  to  47  ft.  in  depth  for  a  distance  of  3  miles.  The 
ground  was  very  treacherous  in  places  and  for  that  reason  and 
because  of  the  great  depth,  special  methods  of  excavation  were 
required. 

The  excavation  and  backfill  were  performed  almost  entirely  by 
machinery. 

One  steam  shovel  excavated  the  top  soil  to  depths  as  great  as 
25  or  30  ft.,  loading  the  material  onto  flat  cars  on  track  directly 
alongside  the  trench.  This  track  connected  with  the  lines  of  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  and  the  excavated  material  was  removed 
to  a  distance  and  not  used  for  backfill. 

After  the  first  cut  had  been  completed  piles  were  driven  on 
3-ft,  centers,  in  two  rows  at  the  side  of  the  trench  and  about 
16.5  ft.  apart.  Timber  lagging  was  fastened  to  the  piles  on  the 
outer  sides.  When  the  removal  of  these  piles  did  not  bring  too 
great  a  pressure  upon  the  green  masonry  they  were  withdrawn 
upon  the  completion  of  the  brickwork. 

A  second  steam  shovel  on  rollers  travelled  on  12  x  12-in.  tim- 
ber caps  on  the  piles.  This  machine  excavated  between  the  rows  of 
piles.  The  material  in  the  deep  cuts  was  soft,  sticky  blue  clay. 
As  the  excavation  deepened  the  side  pressure  tended  to  force  the 
piles  inward  and  the  extensihle  iron  braces  often  buckled.  TTie 
material  excavated  in  the  lower  lift  was  dumped  directly  upon  a 
scraper  conveyor  operating  along  a  track  parallel  to  the  sewer. 
This  conveyor  carried  the  material  to  the  rear  of  the  brick  work, 
and  dumped  on  to  a  cross  conveyor  or  apron  which  .led  the  ma- 
terial to  the  top  of  the  completed  sewer.  Thus  only  one  handling 
of  the  material   was  required. 

The  conveyor  consisted  of  a  stationary  floor  mounted  on 
wheels  and  tracks,  over  which  a  series  of  scrapers  passed.  The 
scrapers  were  carried  between  two  endless  chains  that  passed 
over  sprocket  wheels  at  each  end  of  the  floor.  These  chains  were 
operated  from  a  power  car  at  the  head  of  the  conveyor. 

The  conveyor  worked  satisfactorily.     The  speed  of  the  masons 
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determined  the  rote  of  progress  of  tbe  work  and  the  machinery 
was  often  idle. 

A  Special  Baokfllling  Wagon.  T'he  Excavating  Engineer,  Oct., 
IBIS,  gives  the  following; 

Fig.  0  illustrates  a  l!)-ton,  %-,vd.  dipper  Bucyrus  steam  shovel, 
loading  a  backHllmg  wagon  od  trench  work  in  Chicago.  This 
sliovel  H-as  mounted  on  tract  ion- wheels  and  carried  on  wooden 
platforms  spanning  the  trench.  These  platforms,  six  in  all,  were 
24  ft.  long  by  36  in.  wide.  Fig.  10  illustrates  their  construction. 
Th^  were  made  of  two  12  x  12-in.  timbers,  24  ft.  long,  amwred 
on  the  inner  faces  by  Yi-m.  plates.  They  were  separated  by  an- 
other 12-in.  timber,  14  ft.  long  with  the  center  cut  away  tor  the 
insertion  of  steel  straps,  on  which  was  hung  a  ring  for  handling. 


^/fing  /of  Handling 


Fig,  10.     Platform  Used  by  W.  J.  Newman  for  Mounting  Revolv- 
ing Shovel  for  Sfewer  Work. 

Ths  work  was  done  in  the  construction  of  a  S.G-ft.  circular 
briek  sewer  cm  Canal  street.  The  trench  was  from  14  to  20  ft. 
in  depth,  and  6  ft.  wide.  The  material  was  tough  blue  clay  with 
occasional  boulders;  a  hard  material  to  dig,  but  one  which  re- 
quired comparatively  little  sheeting.  The  progress  was  from 
80  to  S5  lin.  ft.  per   lO-tr,  day. 

The  method  of  handling  the  backfill  was  unusually  auccessful. 
Two  wagons  designed  especially  by  W.  J.  Newman,  consisting 
of  an  ordinary  wagon  truck  on  which  was  mounted  a  triangular 
box,  the  top  of  which  was  about  10  ft.  above  the  ground,  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  floor  of  the  box  was  a  chute,  start- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  box  and  extending  at  an  angle  of  about 
43°  a  distance  of  about  D  ft.  over  the  eide  of  the  wagon.  This 
side  of  the  wagon  consisted  of  a  hinged  door  controlled  by  a  lever 
beside  the  driver's  seat.  Each  wa^on  had  a  capacity  of  3  cu. 
yd.  Hie  excavated  material  was  loaded  into  this  wagon  and 
then  carried  to  the  point  in  the  trench  which  was  to  be  tuuik- 
filled,  where  the  door  was  opened  and  the  material  was  chuted 
into  place. 

Besides  the  shovel  crew  there  were  4  men  in  the  trench  shap- 
ing for  the  forms  and  handling  the  abeeting.     These  men  assisted 
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in  hfiiidling  the  platforms  when  moving  forward.  Two  men  were 
employed  tamping  bacttfll). 

Rapid  Work  with  Small.  Steam  Shovel.  Ac<xirding  to  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting,  Oct.  18,  1916,  a  Model  IS  ahovel,  made 
by  the  Osgood  Company  of  Marion,  Ohio,  made  exceptional  prog- 
ress. The  shovel  which  was  equipped  with  a  IS-ft,  dipper  handle 
and  %-eu.  yd.  dipper  is  stated  to  have  excavated  a  aewer  trench 
46  in.  wide,  15  ft.  deep  and  150  ft.  long  in  a  9-hr.  day.  The  ma- 
terial consisted  of  very  dry  and  hard  clay  mixed  with  bouldera. 
After  the  pipe  was  laid  the  ehovel  relilled  the  trench.  On  another 
job  this  machine,  similarly  equipped,  excavated  a  sewer  trench 
17  ft.  deep,  t>  ft.  wide  and  76  ft.  long  in  7^  hr.,  loading  one-half 
S>t  the  material  into  wagons  and  depositing  the  other  half  on  ona 
side  of  the  trench. 

Steam  Shovel  Coiti  on  Sewer  Work  tu  New  York  City.  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Dec.  2,  I90B,  in  a  long  article  on  eewer 
construction  in  the  Bronx  Borough,  N.  Y.  City,  givee  coats  of 
steam  shovel  work  on  the  Whitlock  Ave.  Sewer.  A  No.  2  Giant  re- 
volving trench  shovel,  made  by  the  Vulcan  Co.,  was  used.  It 
was  operated  by  a  crew  of  a  shovel  runner,  cranesman,  flreman 
and  4  ground  men.  A  smaller  crew  than  this  could  be  used,  but 
more  efficient  work  is  doile  with  such  a  crew,  and  it  is  generally 
poor  economy  to  attempt  to  save  money  by  having  a  small  erew 
in  steam  shovel  work,  except  where  the  amount  of  excavation  to 
be  done  daily  is  limited. 

This  shovel  worked  in  a  hard  clay  with  a  good  many  boulders 
In  it,  the  boulders  generally  being  smaller  than  Vt  <!<i.  yd.  A  fair 
day's  work  In  this  material  was  about  300  cu.  yd.,  working  only 
8  hours.  The  ahovel  on  a  number  of  oceaaiona  dug  2,50  cu.  yd. 
in  4  hr.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  500  en.  yd.  per  8-hr.  day.  Th* 
cost  of  running  the  shovel  a  day  was  as  follows: 


FireniBn. 


■t  tltO  per  moi 
,  180  per  month 
U  t2.ze  p«r  daj 


10.» 

a.l5 

; O.W 

ToUl  per  day  134.00 

The  cost  of  the  plant  was  about  $5,00D,  and  the  estimated  item 
of  interest,  depreciation  and  repaira  based  on  2O0  working  daf* 
per  year,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  24%.  With  an  output  of 
800  cu.  yd.  per  day  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was  as  follows; 

Shorel  ruaaer  14.021        k' 
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Total  per  cu.  yd tfl.113 

This  iuachine  was  moved  over  the  atreeta,  a  distance  of  about 
^  a  mile.     The  time  consumed  wbs  three  days,  the  cost  of  oiovuig 

Sbovd    rBDom    f  IS.K 


Cransa 

4    Uboreri" 


SS.OO 


Total    tlU.n 

This  meane  a  cost  of  about  $23U  per  mile  moved,  la  moving 
the  shovel  long  distances,  it  caD  be  taken  olf  its  truss  work  and 
mounted  on  heavy,  wide  tread  traction  wheels,  whereby  the  cost 
of  moving  ia  materially  reduced. 

Use  of  Steam  Shovel  on  Curved  Trenchei.  Richard  T.  Dana,  in 
an  analysis  of  trenching  methods  and  coHts,  given  in  Engineering 
Record,  May  23,  1914,  is  authority  for  the  following  costs  on 
steam  shovel  trenching: 

Trenches  were  dug  for  the  purpose  of  laying  sanitary  and 
storm-water  pipe  of  varying  diameters  from  4  to  36  in,  of  tile 
and  concrete,  and  also  for  cast-iron  water  pipe  from  4  to  12  in. 
in  BJze.  Nearly  all  of  the  work  was  on  curves,  since  the  sewer  and 
pipe  lines  had  to  be  between  the  curbs  of  the  streets,  and  curved 
streets,  while  not  economical  to  construct,  were  considered  artistic 
and,  therefore,  desirable  notwithstanding  the  extra  cost. 

The  shovel  was  of  the  26-ton,  revolving  type,  mounted  on  trac- 
tion wheels.  The  entire  mechanism  was  under  the  control  of  the 
runner,  and  the  shovel. was  litted  with  a  dipper  arm  and  1-yd.  dip- 
per Hpecially  designed  for  trench  work,  with  an  interchangeable 
boom  capable  of  handling  a  small  orange-peel  bucket  for  cellar  or 
stock-pile  work.  The  platform  upon  which  the  shovel  worked 
consisted  of  12  timbers  of  12  x  12-in.  section,  spaced  i  in.  apart, 
and  bolted  together  in  sections  of  three.  Those  twelve  timbers 
rested  upon  planks  laid  upon  the  ground.  On  top  of  the  timbers 
and  running  transversely  to  them,  near  each  end,  were  planks 
upon  which  the  traction  wheels  rested  directly.  To  move  up  after 
a  completed  section  had  been  sheeted,  the  shovel  swung  around 
and  with  a  chain  picked  up  one  of  the  sections,  and  swung  back 
again  and  placed  it  upon  the  planks  which  the  laborers  had  laid 
ahead.  Then  after  the  plank  tfack  had  been  laid,  the  shovel 
moved  forward  under  its  own  power. 
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In  Table  1  the  time. given  under  "time  worked  b;  shovel"  in- 
cludes all  time  o!  moving  up  and  waiting  for  eheeters  before 
moving  up,  a.B  welJ  aa  t1i(>  actual  digging  time  of  shovel.  It  is 
that  time  which  could  rightly  be  charged  to  the  shovel.  But 
when  the  sheet iog  gave  out  and  the  shovel  was  idle,  as  fre- 
quently happened  during  the  experiment,  such  time  fras  nut 
charged  to  the  shovel.  This  suggests  one  very  important  point, 
namely,  always  to  have  euflicient  nupplies  and  material  on  hand 
to  prevent  high-pric^  machinery  from  b<'ing  idle. 

At  times  conaiderable  time  was  lost  on  account  of  caving  banits. 
Curves  caused  a  delay  of  14%  on  one  day  and  50%  on  another. 

TABLE     I  — WOKK    OP    2B-TON    REVOLVING     SHOVEL  — ONE  DAY 
PERFORMANCE 

Kind  of  shovel   £6-Uin 

CupacUy   of   dijiper    .      1  yd. 

tl^mber\l'^mma'v^v^v^[v^[\\\\v//^y"^\v/.'.'.'.'.       x 

Cut     Bft. 

Width     36  in, 

MateriBl.  dsy  »nd  gravBl  that  held  up  well. 

Remarlu:    Shovel  idle  wfaila  tnaeb  ou  being  Bhealsd. 
Curve  sIbo  cmneed  Idleness. 

Perform»noe    80  cu.  yd. 

Dnit  e<»t,   on.  yd St.«  «t 

Daily  Coat  of  Operation 


.  I  6.00 

iii^Ter'  .!!!:!;!!!!;!!!;!!!!"!"!!!!!.'"!!;!!!!!!"*!!!!!  ltb 

Snpplim    4i0 

Intereit  sod   depreciation,  17M%  oo  M.SOD   (spprax.), 

based  on  200  working  days  per  year  ;...  4.00 

Tolal    , Wfl.a 

|19.a  X  665/WO  -  PK.IO;  »ia.l0/80  =  21.6  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Process  Analysis 

Actual   diBging    ; 36.8 

Delays;    A  —  Sheeting  trench  before  moTlng  op   S2,fi 

B  — MOTing   up    J5J 

C  — Delay  due  to  eurve   15.7 


As  a  comparison  with  these  reaults  the  work  of  another  shovel 
on  a  straight  trench  in  Chicago  is  given,  showing  that  a  steam 
shovel  will  do  cheap  excavation  in  trench  if  the  section  is  large 
enough  and  the  working  conditions  such  as  to  warrant  its  use. 
The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  steam  shovels  are  not  suitable  on 
curved  trenches. 
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TABLE   II-CATA  ON  TB-TON   SHOVEL  AND   PE0CB88   ANALYSIS 
OP  ONE-DAY  PERFORUANCE 

Kind  of  Bhorel    70-l«n 

Capacity  ol  dipper   Z  yd. 

Average  length  of  mora  IS  It. 

Number  of  mOTSS    4 

Aversge  time  to  move  up  33K  mf u. 

Working  time  «02  min. 

Cut     2«  ft. 

Width    IS  ft. 

Uaterimi:  Brat  10  ft.  top  soil;  next  1«  ft.  glscid  drift. 

Perforaianoe    689  cu.  yd. 

Unit  cost,  tu.  7d 6.7  ct. 

Cost  of  Op«rsllon 

I  flreman     i.OO 

7  roUermen     IDM 

Supplies     ».0» 

Inierct  «nd  deprecUtion  et  nWA  on  tt.OOO  (approi,), 

bwed  on  200  working  dHfa  8.00 

Total 13840 

Unit  coat  per  ea.  yd.  ~  3S.10/B6»  -  fi.7  ct. 
Proceaa  Analgia 

Actual   diggino;    «.»  ' 

Delays;    A  —  Waiting  on  aheeten   8.4 

B  — Moving  up    22.4 

C  — Waiting  on  can    SS^ 

D  —  Miscellaneoua     1.1 

ToUl    lOO.O 

TrenobinE  with  Special  Uacliiaes.  The  following  machines  are 
included  under  this  heading: 

Cableicays  and  overhead  or  tram  oonveyars  especially  adapted 
to  trench  work.  These  machines  do  not  excavate  ( unlesB  used 
in . connection  with  a  grab  bucket)  but  convey  the  excavated  ma- 

Tretiching  Machinei  which  excavate  by  means  of  buckets  mov- 
ing in  the  line  of  the  trench.  E.tcavators  in  which  the  buckets 
move  across  the  line  of  the  trench  are  used  for  open  ditches  and 
will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

Overhead  Conveyors.  From  this  class  of  machines  1  exclude 
derricks,  land  dredges,  travelling  cranes,  travelling  trench  exca- 
vators, and  similar  machines  which  excavate  as  well  as  remove 
the  material  from  the  trench.  Cableways,  however,  are  included, 
even  though  a  grab-bucket  may  be  operated.  In  general  overhead 
.conveyors  are  those  that  do  not  actually  excavate  the  soil,  but 
convey  it  as  well  as  the  materials  for  the  structure  to  be  built  in 
the  trench. 

Trench  Caileway*.  One  of  the  best  known  trench  cableways  is 
the  Carson -Li  dger  wood.  For  work  in  trenches  over  8  or  10  ft. 
wide  this  machine  poBseBsea  many  advantages. 

The  maia  cable  is  stretched  between  towers  30  ft.  high,  which 
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stand  300  ft.  apart,  and  une  tub  la  handled  at  a  time.  Thia  tub, 
holding  one  cubic  yard,  can  be  hoisted  or  lowered  at  any  point 
between  towers,  and  when  em]>ty  can  be  Kwung  to  one  aide  bo  as  to 
Bccommodate  a  trench  30  ft.  wide.  It  is  often  an  advantage  to 
have  no  part  of  the  maehine  carried  by  the  trvnch  banks,  since  in 
soft  ground  banka  may  settle,  and  in  rock  they  may  be  blown  out. 
Under  the  cable  there  ia  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  waste  or  sur- 
plus material  which  may  be  stored  over  the  completed  work, 
there  being  no  tracks  to  keep  clear  in  order  that  the  machine 
may  be  moved  ahead.  The  hoisting  engine  and  one  tower  stand 
upon  a  car  which  runs  on  a  tee-rail  track,  but  thia  ia  always  on 
solid  ground  and  ahead  of  the  work,  and  the  rails  are  taken  up 
behind  as  it  is  moved  forward.  The  rear  tower  stands  on  the 
ground  and  ia  taken  down  and  carried  to  its  new  position  when  a 
move  ia  necessary.  The  capacity  of  this  machine  may  run  as 
high  as  350  cu.  yd.  per  10-hr.  day,  but  for  various  reasons  this 
capacity  is  seldom  realized  continuously.  This  complete  outfit 
can  be  loaded  upon  one  car,  and  weighs  about  19  tons. 

The  price,  in  1916,  of  a  machine  of  300-ft.  span  is  $3,260,  and 
one  of  4O0-ft.  span  is  $3,500.  These  prices  include  the  services 
of  an  erector.  These  machines  may  be  rented  for  $200  and  $225 
per  month  for  the  300  and  400-ft.  span  machines  respectively,  plus 
the  cost  of  freight,  plus  the  wages  of  an  erector  at  ?4  per  day. 

Cablewaya  arc  advantageous  where  the  trench  is  very  deep  or 
more  than  15  or  30  ft.  wide,  or  where  quicksand,  or  rock  requir- 
ing blasting  is  encountered. 

A  Cableway  on  Sewer  Work  at  Waahlnpton.  From  a  report 
made  by  Frank  P.  David,  published  in  the  catalt^ue  of  the  Car-  • 
son  Trench  ^ilachine  Company,  I  have  .abstracted  the  following 
relatin  to  the  construction  of  the  Easby's  Point  Sewer.  The 
first  1,200  ft.  of  this  sewer  was  in  a  cut  from  12  to  40  ft.  deep 
with  10  ft.  of  clay  and  rotten  rock  on  top  of  solid  rock.  The 
blasting  required  heavy  breaking,  and  in  spite  of  careful  work 
large  masses  outside  the  regular  cross  section  slid  into  the  ex- 
cavation increasing  the  normal  width  of  the  trench  from  IS  to  as 
much  as  50  ft.  in  places.  After  e>:cavating  about  1,000  ft.  of 
trench  with  steam  derricks,  a  Carson -Lidger wood  cableway  was 
installed.  This  cableway  had  a  span  between  the  end-frames  of 
300  ft.  It  was  driven  bj-  an  H^  by  iO-in.  engine.  The  hoiattng 
speed  was  250  ft.  per  min.,  and  the  conveying  speed  400  ft.  per 
min.  The  buckets  had  a  capacity  of  1  cu.  yd.  each.  The  width 
of  the  trench  was  18  ft. 

The  material  was  cemented  gravel  and  rotten  rock.  Wages 
were  35  ct.  per  hr.  In  an  average  8-hr.  day  280  cu,  yd.  were 
encavated,     Ihi'  operation  expenses  per  day  were  as  follows; 
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The  coat  of  picking,  loading  tubs,  hoisting  from  trench  16  ft- 
deep,  conveying  ISO  ft.  and  dumping  into  wagons  was  lU  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.     Hoisting,  conveying  and  dumping  cost  5.3  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  Carson  Trench  Kaohlne.  This  tram  conveyor  is  eapecially 
adapted  to  trenches  over  8  ft.  deep  and  from  3  to  15  It.  wide. 
It  consiats  of  a  rail  supported  on  A-frames,  carrying  4  to  8 
tubs  or  buckets  (each  holding  i,j  cu.  yd.)  at  a  time.  The  lege  of 
the  A-frames  or  1>enti  are  provided  with  wheels  that  travel  on  a 
track,  Fig.  12.  Thu  entire  apparatus  may  be  pulled  ahead  to  a 
new  position  by  its  ovm  engine.  The  prices  of  these  machines 
ranged  from  about  $3,000  to  $3,500  in  1016,  and  they  rented  for 
approximately  $200  per  month. 

Cost  with  a  Canon  Machine.  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Apr.  2,   1013,  gives  the  following  by  A.  W.  Peters. 

1  he  work  was  a  deep  trench  at  Moundsviile,  \V.  Va. 

The  soil  consiBted  of  fine  sand  n9i>:ed  with  loam  and  unstratitled 
yellow  clay.  In  the  shallow  trenches  this  material  could  be  ex- 
cavated for  a  depth  of  B  ft.,  and  the  ditch  left  open  for  several 
days  in  ordinary  weather  without  endangering  the  banks,  al- 
though in  general  verticals  and  trench  braces  were  used.  When 
the  contractor  opened  up  his  deep  ditches  in  this  material  he 
decided  to  use  B-ft.  lengths  of  sheeting,  placed  without  driving,  in 
the  excavated  8-ft.  depth.  In  this  way  a  section  of  trench  8  ft. 
deep  would  be  excavated  and  the  sheeting  placed ;  then  the  next 
lower  8  ft.  of  material  would  be  removed,  and  the  second  set  ot 
sheeting  placed  with  its  top  butting  up  against  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  section,  the  banks  being  carried  down  approximately 
plumb.  In  backfilling,  8  ft,  of  sheeting  would  be  knocked  out 
and  the  trench  filled,  the  material  being  tamped  against  the  trench 
aide  wall  and  not  against  the  sheeting,  as  is  ordinarily  neces- 
sary. 

Of  course  these  conditions  are  particularly  favorable  to  low 
sheeting  costs,  and  all  that  that  means  ih  deep  trench  work, 
so  that  the  results  as  derived  in  Table  II  should  be  considered 
in  that  light. 

The  material  in  these  two  sections  was  usually  picked  before 
shoveling  into  the  buckets,  as  it  could  be  handled  more  rapidly 
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in  that  way.  'ITie  general  progress  of  the  truck  work  seemed  to 
be  fairly  good.  The  buckets  were  loaded  rapidly^  the  best  men 
being  placed  at  this  work.  The  machine  was  handled  efficiently 
and  the  buckets  were  run  back  and  forth  at  a  fairly  high  speed. 

Regarding  the  items  of  whieli  the  total  coat  is  comprised  a  few 
explanations  will  be  given: 

The  first  3  or  4  ft.  of  excavation  were  thrown  upon  the  bank 
and  not  loaded  into  buckets.  For  the  remaining  depth  two  men 
shovelled  into  each  bucket,  usually  loosening  the  material  before 
shovelling. 

The  sub-heading  "  moving  "  under  "  machine  "  is  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  the  cost  of  moving  the  machine  along  the  ditch,  which 
required  traeklaying,  anchorages  and  hitches  ahead. 

Coal  cost  5  ct.  a  bushel  at  the  mines  nearby,  or  7  ct.  delivered. 

Sheeting  was  2  in.  thick.  Stringers  were  4x6  in.  in  size.  The 
cost  includes  placing,  removal,  and  depreciation. 

The  tamping  gang  consisted  of  one  shoveller  and  dve  tampers. 
The  tamperwas  a  piece  of  4  x  6-in.  timber,  about  2  ft.  long,  with 

TABLE   I -QUANTITIES   ON  SECTIONS   1  AND  2 
Sectfon  1  SHlioD  3 

Length 
Depth 

Aetna)  machim 


Depth     31  n.      14-30  ft., 


a»y    55  lu.  jd. 


I.  per  man  dBy... 

TABLE   n  — COSTS  ON  SECTIOH  NO.   1,   UNIFORM  DEPTH 

Item  Coat 

-     Coet  bucket  loading,  1.529  cu.  yd t   SSS.SO 

■  UHchiDe  moviiiB   t     1J.9* 

Machine  engineer   80.W 

Machine   BignBl    51.80 

Machine   coal    18.00 

Machine   rental    300,00 

Cost,    conveying    t   464.M 

Sheeting     t   231.« 

Tamping    97  0« 

TesniB    W50 

Pavement    removal    , 15.12 

Pavement   replacement    tl-iO 

Superinlenient     138,45 

Cost,   miBctlliineoUB    t   6«3.T6 


of  t5.3S  per  lin.  ft.   or  fl.M   par 

Coot^lc 
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an  old  shovel  handle  set  in  one  end.  Better  result*  were  eecured 
with  these  wooden  tampers  than  with  iron  ones. 

Teams  were  principally  engaged  in  removing  surpluB  dirt  and  in 
evening  up  inequalities  in  trench  depths. 

The  item  of  pavement  includes  much  new  S-in.  gravel  baae  and 
man;  new  brick. 

The  wages  varied  from  SI.8S  to  92.0D,  about  70%  of  the  men 
getting  81.S6. 

It  is  commonly  considered  that  the  cost  of  operating  a  trench 
machine  is  eubstantiall;  a  constant  amount  per  cubic  ;ard  of 
material  moved,  in  a  given  kind  of  soil,  regardless  of  variation 
between  rather  widely  separated  limits  in  depth  of  trench.  The 
costs  obtained  from  the  Moundsville  work  indicate  tliat  cost 
varies  with  depth  of  trench.  For  the  siiallower  trench  from  14 
to  30  ft.  deep,  the  sum  of  the  bucket  loading  and  conveying  costs 
was  62  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  For  the  trench  of  a  uniform  depth  of  31 
ft.  the  corresponding  cost  was  M  ot.  per  cubic  yard.  It  may  also 
lie  noted  that  the  yardages  handled  per  man  per  day  were  for  the 
two  trenches  respectively  C.8  cu.  yd,  and  4.6  cu.  yd.  No  other  cost 
records  that  we  have  of  trench  machine  work  touch  upon  exactly 
this  feature,  and  the  present  instance  is  thenefore  worthy  of  notice. 

TABLE   rn-0OST8  Ofj  BECTtON  NO.  2.  VARIABLE  DEPTH 

Ckwt  backet  load  ins.  3,S2«  ca.  li )  C3».S» 

Uachine  moTine. t     «Z.E6 

Uscblue  engineer    10O.ia 

llachJDe  >icn>l    SS.2S 

Huhins  coal    10.M 

IfMhine  tSDUl    ilt.OD 

OoBt,   conveying  I  «TJ4 

fflieeting     t   m.M 

Tuipiug     IlS.ii 

PSTement  replacement    M.OO 

Saperintendent    ITC.U 

Cost,   miecoUiineoQi    t   TM.M 

OriDd    total    B.MT.Z7 

This   giiee^   toUl   cost  of  $3.27  pet   lin.   It.   or   $0.81   per 
eu.  yd. 

The  Fotter  Holster  and  Conreror  TrenehlnK  Kaahlne.  This 
machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13,  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel  and  is  readily  taken  apart  for  ahipment.  It  consists  ot  a 
trestle  ot  two  longitudinal  I-beams  supported  on  bents  spaced, 
as  a  rule,  16  ft.  apart.     These  bents  are  mounted  on  wheels  run- 
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ning  on  rails  on  each  bank  of  the  trench.  A  carriage  travelling 
on  the  I-beam  tracks  has  aheaves  over  which  nina  the  buiAet 
hoisting  rope.  A  double  cylinder,  7  x  10-in.,  double  friction  drum 
engine  is  located  at  one  end  of  the  trestle.  Two  men  ride  on 
the  carriage  to  handle  the  buckets.  Buckets  loaded  by  hand  are 
lifted  from  the  trencli  by  the  machine  and  carried  back  and 
dumped  on  tlie  completed  sewer. 
Three  sizes  of  this  machine  art 


Improred              Standu-d  8p«oi«l 

1-buct(b(                !-buckei  IG-H  span 

d.    K  or  1  H  of  K  K 

8  ft.  6  ft.  K.T6  in.  8  ft. 

...  103  ft.  10.6  a  18  ft. 


The  improved  4-bucket  machine  has  a  standard  equipment  of 

17  bents  or  sections  ot  trestle  16  ft.  long,  giving  a  length  of  tres- 
tle of  272  ft.,  and  a  total  length  ot  290  ft.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes sixteen  %-cu.  yd.  buckets,  a  20-hp.  engine,  700  ft.  of  T-rail, 
cables,  and  complete  fittings.  The  price  ia  $4,500  {1916).  The 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  four   loaded  buckets  handled  at  one 

ExcaratioB  with  fottei  Haohine  at  Brooklyn,  H.  T.  Engi- 
neering A'eips,  July  B,  1914,  gives  the  following: 

In  the  construction  of  a  15-ft.  sewer  in  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  City,  during  1914,  a  Potter  trenching  machine 
was  used.  The  excavation  was  mainly  in  sand,  and  the  earth  was 
excavated  by  hand  and  raised  in  buckets,  12  of  which  were  con- 
stantly in  use.  Two  buckets  were  run  back  on  the  track  and 
dumped  into  a  hand-puahed  2-cu.  yd.  tip  car,  running  on  a  nar- 
row gage  track  laid  on  the  planked-over  trench  bracing  of  the 
trench  and  backfill.  The  cars  were  handled  and  dumped  by  two 
men.  The  excavation  amounted  to  about  30  cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft. 
of  trench.  The  machine  handled  about  2.50  cu.  yd.  per  day  of  8 
hr;,  making  a  progress  of  9  ft.  of  sever  per  day,  with  a  force  of 
about  flO  men.  For  the  foregoing  I  am  indebted  to  EngineerinS 
Xew»,  July  !),  1914. 

Cost  with  Potter  Kaohine  at  Chicago.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting,  April,  1906,  gives  the  following: 

Certain  sections  of  an  intercepting  sewer  were  built  by  day 
labor  in  Chicago,  during  1901-1903.  A  Potter  trench  machine 
370  ft.  long  was  used.  An  ordinary  double  drum  hoisting  engine 
was  placed  at  the  front  end  of  the  machine.  By  means  of  two 
cables  and  a  aeries  of  drum  sheaves,  the  engine  hoisted  the  bucket 
and  moved  the  carrier  along  the  trackway  as  required.  Hie  en- 
tire machine,  including  the  engine,   was   supported  on   track   oi* 
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Boch  side  of  tlie  trenili.  After  the  track  was  built,  S  niiti.  waa 
Rmple  time  in  which  to  move  the  whole  machine  iH  ft.,  that 
amount  of  trench  being  worked  at  a  time.  The  Potter  trench 
machine  was  used  to  remove  the  clay  and  about  2  ft.  of  overlying 

In  the  excavation  six  %-yd.  buckets  were  used,  four  in  tbe 
trench  and  two  on  the  carrier.  Two  empty  buckets  were  placed 
in  adjoining  aectiona  and  two  full  onea  removed  on  each  trip. 
The  trench  machine  crew  consisted  of  the  following:  One  hoist- 
ing engineman,  one  fireman,  and  two  carrier  men.  The  number 
of  bottom  men  or  di^era  ranged  from  17  to  21,  depending  on 
the  kind  and  amount  of  excavation.  In  addition,  the  track  sup- 
porting the  machine  was  built  by  a  gang  of  timlter  men,  whose 
other  duties  were  the  removal  of  braces,  and  miseellaneoua  w'ork. 

The  rates  of  wages  of  the  trench  machine  crew  were  «b  fol- 

I  foreman  at  M.M)    14.00 

aenginemen  M  14.80  1.80 

1  flreman  at  12.75   2.7B 

2c»rrier  men  at  ^3.76  7.60 

17  botlom  men  at  |3.25  5t.25 

Total  doily  labor   (78.10 

One  ton  of  coal,  costing  $2.90,  per  day  was  used;  adding  this 
to  the  total  labor  cost  and  we  get  $81.  About  IDO  cu.  yd.  were 
excavated  each  day,  so  the  cost,  per  cu.  yd.,  was  40.2  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.,  exclusive  of  plant  rental,  and  cost  of  laying  track. 

Coit  with  Fatter  Machine  at  Sonth  Bend,  Ind.  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Jan.  20,  1908,  givea  the  following: 

During  1906,  according  to  W.  A.  Morris,  2,444  lin.  ft.  of  5.5 
and  8-ft,-diameter  sewer  was  built  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  gronnd  was  flat  and  marahy,  the  material  being  loose  bliack 
soil  to  a  depth  of  about  4  ft.,  with  sand  and  gravel  in  the  re- 
maining depth.  The  last  4  or  5  ft.  was  water  soaked.  The  trench 
was  10.6  ft.  wide  and  of  18  ft.  average  depth.  The  first  2  or  3 
ft.  was  excavated  by  hand  shovels  or  with  plows  and  scrspeta. 
The  remaining  escavatioo  was  mainly  done  with  a  Potter  trench 
machine,  which  also  handled  the  concrete. 

This  machine  was  270  ft.  long.  About  200  ft.  of  trench  wm 
kept  open  at  one  time,  the  excavated  material  being  used  for 
backfilling.  A  sub-drain  pipe  was  laid  30  in.  Iieneath  the  grade 
of  the  sewer  invert.  The  water  entering  this  drain  was  cotlect«d 
in  a  sump,  and  then  pumped  out  with  a  6-in.  rotary  pump. 

The  wages  paid  per  day  were  as  follows: 

EnilasmaD  on  treneli  maehiue   ,,~.    ttMl 

Fireman  on  trench  machine  kji^fSWl^ 

EngiDeman  (or  pumping   g.M 
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Pirammn     flSO 

C«r|*iiler     IM 

L«borer8    1,8S 

The  coat  of  excavation  and  drainage  was: 

Pipe  tor  »ub-dr»in  W.W7 

Labor  iBvini  thin  pipe  0,1)50 

Pamiiinz   water    0.IW6 

Ei»vBtian  and  btckfiUlnt   0.400 

SeUint  and  iiulllng;  shorini  O.IW 

AUowsnce  tot  tools  and  generBl  eipense  0.035 


There  were  7  cu.  yd.  per  lin.  ft.,  so  the  total  cost  per  lin.  ft. 

was  *5.22. 

Coit  of  ExcavBting  a  Bewer  with  a  Derrlok  and  a  Potter  Ka- 
Chine.  Engineering  and  CoBtraoling,  Oct.  9,  1907,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Excavation  for  the  Lawrence  Ave.  Sewer,  Chicago.  IIU  was 
performed  with  a  derrick  and  a  Potter  trenching  machine.  The 
trench  was  21  ft.  wide  and  an  average  depth  of  30..';  ft.  The 
materials  consisted  of  a  top  layer  of,  black  Boii.  15  ft.  of  soft  blue 
clay,  6  to  H  ft.  of  stiff  blue  clay,  1  ft.  of  sandy  loam,  and.  last, 
about  2  ft.  of  l^rd  blue  clay  that  eometimes  required  to  be 
blasted. 

The  first  16  to  IS  ft.  of  excavation  was  done  with  the  ai'd  of 
skips  and  a  derrick  having  a  55. ft.  boom  and  equipped  with  a 
T  X  10  double  drum  hoisting  engine.  The  derrick  was  so  arranged 
that  the  Ixiom  could  swing  in  a  half  circle  on  either  aide  of  the 
trench.  Ihe  framework  carrying  the  turntables  spanning  the 
trench  rested  on  shoe  timbers,  these  in  turn  resting  on  rollers. 
A  runway  was  built  ahead  of  these  rollers,  and  the  derrick  was 
pulled  ahead  by  meana  of  ropes,  wound  round  the  nigger  head 
of  the  engine  and  single  and  double  blocks.  The  skips,  of  1  cu. 
yd.  capacity,  were  lllled  by  hand  shoveling,  lifted  by  the  derrick 
and  swung  to  one  side  of  the  trench,  the  spoil  being  used  for 
filling  low  places,  or  later  for  completing  the  backfllling.  As 
the  excavation  proceeded  2-in,  plank  sheeting  was  placed  and 
carried  down  to  u  depth  of  about  14  ft.,  S  x  lO.in.  timber  spaced 
20  ft.  centers  being  used  for  bracing. 

A  Potter  trencR  machine  followed  the  derrick  and  skips,  and 
was  used  in  carrying  down  the  excavation  to  the  required  depth. 
Six  ^cu.  yd.  capacity  buckets  were  used  with  this  machine, 
four  buckets  in  the  trench  being  fltled,  and  two  being  carried 
back  on  the  carriage  and  dumped  on  the  completed  brick  work. 
The  itardest  part  of  the  excavation  was  done  with  this  machine, 
the  clay  being  tenacious  and  coming  away  in  hard  lumps. 
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An  aveiage  o(  175  to  200  cu.  yd.  was  excavated  each  day  with 
thia  machine. 

The  wages  per  S-hr.  day  and  number  of  men  employed  in  ex- 
cavating with  tlie   Potter  trenching  machine  were  about  as   fol- 


Enginwr,   K.OO 

1  niiin  on  urrinEs',  "fZ^" 
1  man  on  oarriMB.  (3.25  ., 
2Qbollom  men.  &.n  


riK-  14.    Model  "  C  "  Moore  Trench  Machine  Co.,  Syracuae,  N.  Y. 

One-half  ton  of  coat  was  consumed  each  day  hy  the  machine. 
Allowing  $2.60  for  this,  and  aasuining  that  the  rent  of  the  ma- 
chine was  SI2.T  per  month  ($4.80  per  day),  the  total  cost  per 
8-hr.  day  would  be  $82.80.  On  the  baeia  that  17d  cu.  yd.  of 
material  was  excavated  each  day  the  cost  would  be  about  47  ct. 
per  cu.  yd. 

The  Hoore  Trench  Kaohine.  C.  N.  Saville,  in  Journal  of  Sav 
England  Water   Works  Aaaociation,  Vol.   17,  1903,  gives  the  fol- 
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lowing.  A  Moore  machine  was  very  aucceeufully  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a,  section  of  4d-in.  pipe  lines  of  tlie  Boston  water 
supply  in  1S96-T.  With  this  machine  no  materia)  was  stored 
alongside  of  the  trench,  excepting  the  surfacing  of  tlic  roadway. 
The  material  from  the  head  of  the  trench  was  shoveled  into 
buckets  by  laborers,  hoisted  and  carried  baci:  by  the  machine 
to  the  completed  pipe  and  there  dumped.  The  buckets  had  hinged 
bottoms  and  the  load  cuuld  t>e  dumped  while  the  machine  was  in 
motion,  or  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In  laying  the 
pipes  with  this  machine  only  about  II  ft.  in  width  and  150  to  200 
ft.  in  length  of  roadway  was  occupied  at  one  time. 

This  machine  in  use  at  Syracuse,  N.  ¥.,  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
14.  The  apparatus  is  furnished  in  three  models  and  sold  for  from 
$2,800  tct  $4,300  before  the  war. 

Trenehing  with  a  Tram  Hacbiue  at  Jackion,  Kicb.  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting,  Nov.  10,  1909,  deseribes  sewer  work  at 
Jackson,  Mich.,  as  follows: 

Sewers,  4  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  about  3  miles  long,  were 
laid  at  Jackson,  Mich.  The  soil  was  composed  mainly  of  sand 
and  gravel,  with  much  water  and  running  sand.  The  sewers  were 
laid  at  depths  varying  from  7  to  25  ft.  Tight  sheeting  was  re- 
quired. 

Excavation  for  the  tlrst  few  feet  was  made  with  horses  and 
scrapers.  In  trenches  8  ft.  or  less  In  depth  the  excavation  was 
completed  by  hand.  Sheeting  was  driven  by  hand  and  with- 
drawn with  the  aid  of  a  chain  block. 

In  deeper  trenches,  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  16  (designed 
by  the  city  engineer,  A.  W.  D.  Hall)  was  used.  This  machine 
was  150  ft.  long,  and,  including  three  ^-yd.  self-dumping  buckets, 
cost  $500.  The  traveller  was  operated  by  a  double  drum  hoist, 
one  drum  foisting  the  buckets  and  the  other  giving  them  a  lat- 
eral movement.  The  excavated  material  was  conveyed  to  the 
rear  and  used  for  backfilling. 

The  water  was  removed  by  means  of  an  ejector.  The  force 
pipe  of  an  ejector,  ehown  in  Fig.  Ifl,  was  attached  to  the  nearest 
hydrant,  which  gave  a  pressure  of  about  110  lb.  The  discharge 
pipe  giasaed  over  a  Imlkhead  into  the  completed  sewer. 

The  sewer  pipe  was  laid  with  aid  of  the  machine.  Where  nin- 
ning  sand  or  quicksand  was  encountered  the  special  shield  shown 
in  Fig.  17  was  employed.  This  shield  consisted  of  three  sides  of 
a  bottomless  box.  When  near  the  grade  the  shield  was  set  on 
the  trench  bottom  with  itn  open  end  straddling  the  completed  pipe. 
Hay  was  then  stuffed  into  tlie  spaces  between  the  sides  of  the  pipe 
and  the  aides  of  the  shield  in  order  to  keep  out  the  muck.  Two 
men  inside  the  shield  excavated  to  grade,  driving  the  shield  down 
as  they  progressed. 
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When  excuvatioii  waa  completfd  the  pipe  waa  laid  and  jointed 
inside  the  shield,  which  acted  as  a  temporary  cotTerdam. 

The  costs  of  work  at  depths  up  to  10  ft.  varied  widely.  The 
cost  of  excavating  42-in.  sewer  from  17  to  20  ft.  deep,  was  53  ct. 
per  eu.  yd.     At  a  depth  of  26  ft.  the  coat  was  75  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 


'j) 


Theae  costs  in  I  d 
driving,  pipe  1  > 
the  wi>rk.     Th  y 
of  sheeting  timbe 
The  gang  work   1 


r  and  Method  of  Pumping  Water  from  Sewer 
Trench. 

I  at        backl^lling,  eheeting,  pulling  and 

la    ng  up  and  grading  the  street  after 

Hhing  except  cost  of  pipe  and  cost 

ppa    ntty,  plant  and  overhead  charges. 

f  30  juen;  common  labor  ia  paid  $2 


to  S2.25  per  day,  enginemen  $3  per  day  and  foremen  SS  per  day. 
The  worl;  is  being  dune  wholly  by  day  labor. 

The  Parsons  Trench  Excavator.  This  machine  has  a  series  of 
scrapers  and  cutting  teeth  fastened  on  an  endless  lielt  travelling 
around  a   ladder.     These  buolcete  and   scrapers  are   self -cleaning 
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.  and  deliver  t)ie  excavated  earth  to  a  belt  conveyor  that  carrier) 
the  material  to  one  side  of  the  trench.  These  machinea  are  made 
in  two  difTerent  models,  and  in  two  types  of  each  model. 

Models  K  and  K-0  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  18.  In  the  K  ma- 
chine the  buckets  travel  automatically  back  and  forth  across  the 
trench,  thus  cutting  any  width  of  trench  between  22  and  42  in; 
without  changing  the  size  of  the  buckets.  The  model  K-0  is  a 
very  stroDg  machine. 


Fig.  18.    Design  of  Parsons  ExcavatofB,  Models  K-O  and  K. 

The  daily  cost  of  operating  a  $S,GOO  machine  is  estimated  by 
the  manufacturers  as  follows,  based  on  a  10-hr.  working  day 
and  200  working  days  per  year. 

Enginemmn     t  4.00 

Fufl     8.09 

Oil  ind  waste   1.00 

Repsirs,   6%    1.40 

Interest.   6%   1.70 

Deprecimtion.  15%   4.25 

Tol»l    |18,S6 

The  E  and  F  machines  are  equipped  with  the  oscillating  de- 
vice enabling  widths  of  tr.'iich  from  28  to  GO  or  72  in.  to  be 
cut  without  changing  the  Bi>.e  of  buckets.  The  advantages  of 
these  machines  are  their  adaptibility  to  all  sizes  of  work,  their 
rugged  construction,  short  length,  variety  of  digging  speeds,  and, 
in  particular,  their  almost  vertical  digging  boom  that  enables 
sheeting  to  be  placed  within  4  ft.  of  the  rear  of  the  machine. 

Steam  driven  machines  require   1,200  to  2,000  lb.  of  coal  per 
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10  hr.  The  first  cost  ot  machines  ia  approsimately  $270  to  ¥300 
p«r  ton  of  weight.  Tb«se  machines  are  made  by  The  Parsons  Co., 
Newton,  Iowa. 

Coat  of  Wfyrk  tcith  Parsims  Excavator.  W.  G,  Kiruhoffer,  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr.  10,  1012,  gives  the  following 
relative   to   the   work   of   a   Parsons   trench   excavator    in    sand. 


Fig,    lil.     Design   of   Parsons   Excavators,  ModelB   E   and   F. 

gravel  and  clay.  The  trench  was  5,270  ft.  long  and  was  dug  for 
an  8-in.  sewer  at  V^'est  Salem,  Wie.  The  trench  averaged  about 
S  ft.  deep.  The  total  number  of  days'  work  put  in  on  the  job 
was  326,  or  an  average  of  fil.8  days  per   1,000  ft.  of  sewer. 

The  trenching  machine  was  operated  20  days  out  of  the  total 
26  put  in  upon  the  work,  or  an  average  o(  263^  ft.  per  day.  The 
least  digtani*  made  in  a  (lay  was  20  ft.  and  the  maKimum  dis- 
tance of   3S0   (1.   of   i-ompletcd   sewer.     There   were  five  days   in 
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nhich  the  rate  exceeded  400  (t.  of  sewer  per  day.     The  pnjgresa 
diagram  ia  shown  in  Fig.  21. 

The  labur  put  in  upon  the  work  was  divided  as  follows  iu  days 
per  1,00Q  ft.  of  sewer: 

Conlraclor    l.OBS 

Inspector    4.S3S 

Pipe  Ujer   4.31B_ 

Foremsn    1.270 

EnginemBD    4,79 

Fireman     1,418 

Team     S.JIT 

Muon     3.75 

Waler   boy 1.993 

Commaa  labor 2B.04 

Tamper    1.13       ■  ■• 


Fig.  20.     Parsons  Excavator  Model  F  Equipped  with   Backfiller. 

The  greatest  niimlier  of  men  employe.!  in  anv  one  da.v  was  IB 
and  the  smallest  ntimlier  was  two.  A  man  who  was  killed  upon 
the  work  came  in  contact  with  some  high  tension  wires  in  at- 
tempting to  lift  Ihcni  liver  the  excavator  with  a  common  hroom 
gtietc  when  they  were  moving  from  one  street  to  aocither. 

P.  &  H.  Trench  Excavators.  These  are  of  two  typi-a:  The 
wheel-type  in  wliieli  the  excavating  buckets  are  fastened  to  the 
rim  of  a  wheel,  and  the  ladder  type  in  which  the  excavating 
buckets  are  fastened  to  a  chain  belt  traveling  up  a  ladder.     The 
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principle  of  the  wheel-type  machine  is  illuetrated  in  Fig.  22.  This 
type  of  machine  is  furnished  in  two  general  atyles.  The  drainage 
type  machine  ia  built  in  12  aizee,  ranging  from  the  No.  1  exca- 
vator capable  of  digging  trenches  11.6  in.  wide  and  7.5  ft.  deep. 
The  contractors  type  machine  ranges  from  the  No.  13  capable  of 
digging  IS  in.  wide  by  5.6  ft.  deep,  to  the  No.  30  machine  capable 
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Depth  of  cut,  10  ft.;  width  of  cut,  18,  21  unij  30  in. 

Depth  of  cut,  12  ft.;  width  of  cut,  21,  30  and  36  in. 

Depth  of  cut.  IS  ft. ;  width  of  cut,  24,  30  and  36  in. 

Depth  of  cut  20  ft. :  width  of  cut,  24,  30,  36,  48,  60,  and  T2  in. 


These  machines  are  made  by  the  Pawling  and  Harnlscbfeger 
Co.  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Cost  of  P.  &  E.  Kachiiie  Trenohlng  for  Water  Mains.  £nj^- 
n«erinj}  and  Gtyntractvag,  May  8,  I91S,  states  that  by  using  a 
trenching  machine  the  Water  Department  of  Erie,  Fa.,  has  over- 
come diSlculties  incident  to  the  labor  shortage  and  at  the  same 
time  has  effected  a  large  saving  in  excavating  for  water  main  ex' 
tensions.  A  report  on  the  work  of  the  machine,  furnished  l^ 
Mr.  E.  W.  Humphreys,  Superintendent  of  Waterworks,  showa  that 
it  baa  dug  6^  and  6  ft.  deep  trenches  at  a  cost  as  low  as  O.V 
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ct.  per  lineal  foot.  This  partintlar  trench  was  dug  in  hard 
clay.  The  Agure  covers  the  wagea  of  operator  and  helper  and  the 
cost  of  gasoline,  oils  and  grease.  In  laying  10,000  ft.  of  6-1d. 
main  in  1917  the  cost  of  hand  dicing  alone  waa  IB  ct.  per  lin. 
ft.,  with  common  labor  at  27^  ct.  per  hour.  The  hand  dug 
trench  was  In  clay  with  shale  at  the  bottom. 
The  accompanying  tabulation  shows  work  done  by  the  macbine 


,  19IT,  to  Jan.  3,  191S.    The  width 


\tn.K 

Eankin  dro.  N.,  ninninj  sand  »nd  gr«v»l  WJWS 

Rankin  Aie.  B..  hard  aEsle  .038 

S£d  W.  Omabwry.  hard  cUy  -OM 

JSth  W.  of  Sigsbee,  clam  loam  .010 

CheiTT  N.  of  SOth,  da/  and  grsvel  .012 

6Ui  W.  Raspberry,  aandj   -014 

2Tth  W.  Caaiade,  hard  clay   .009 

Old  Freiujb  Boad,  hud  clay  .000 

The  costs  given  in  this  table  are  tlie  actual  operative  costs, 
exclusive  of  overhead,  depreciation  >and  repairs,  and  pay  of  watch' 
man.     The  costs  in  detail  for  three  of  the  jobs  follow: 
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Itankin  Atb.  N.   (1,000  lin.  (t.  trench,  5^  tt.  deep) 

Per  Ln.  ft. 

OperBlor.  62  hr,  at  1214  cl W-0200 

Helpers,  115  hr.  it  30  ct .03« 

Gaadine.  39  g»l.  at  IHS  ot 0090 

OiW.  4  ql.  at  »tt  et.  O0O4 

Grease,  2  lb.  at  Hi  ct .0001 

TWai  Cl.OOO  lin.  (t.)  10.0640 

Rankin  Are.  S.  (800  lin.  ft.  trench,  6.5  It.  deep) 

Per  lin.  ft. 

Operator,  26  hr.  at  35  et lO.Om 

Helper,  38  hr.  at  28  rt 0130 

Qasoline,  35  eat.  at  25  ct .0109 

Oils,  4  qt.  at  114  ct .COOS 

Gresfle,  1  lb.  at  9  ct.  .„ .Oflol 

Total  (800  lin.  ({.)■ J0.0380 

iSth  W.  of  SigBbee  {952  lin.  It.  trench,  S  ft.  deep) 

Per  lin.  It. 


.    ;0.D02 


Gaairiine.  12  gat.  at  25  ct.  

Oils,  4  qt.  at  IIU  ct.;  grease.  1  lb,  at  9 


Total   (652  Hn.  It.)    10.010 

The  costs  on  the  last  ain  jobs  represent  the  actual  time  the 
machine  was  engaged  in  trenching.  On  tlie  old  French  Road 
work  230  lin.  ft.  ot  trench  was  excavated  in  one  honr,  while  in 
the  27th  St.  work  210  ft.  of  trench  waa  dug  in  one  hour.  A  auin- 
mar;  of  the  operating  costs  on  the  six  jobs  shows  the  following: 

S  lobs  trenching  (2.72T  lin  ft.,  6.8  ft.  deep) 

Per  lin.  (t. 


Operator.  15  hr.  at  39  cl 
Helper,  15  br.  at  31^  cl. 
QBBoline,  61  gal.  at  25.1 

Oils,  13  qt.  ^t  11  cl 

Orease,  6  lb.  at  6U  ct,  . 

Total  (2,T2T  lin.  It.) 


The  trenching  machine,  a  Pawling  k  Harnischfeger,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Water  Department  early  in  1017  at  a  cost  of 
tS.eSO  f.  o.  b.  Erie. 

Coit  with  a  F.  *  H.  Xrench  Excavator  at  Erie,  leim.  £«- 
gineering  Newt-Record,  Feb.  14,  1918,  gives  the  following: 

Four  miles  of  Q-  and  .12-in.  water-main  trenches- in  wooded  or 
frozen  ground  and  with  shale  at  the  bottom  were  completed  with 
a  machine  by  the  Water  Department  of  Erie,  Penn.,  between 
Feb.  1  and  (]>ct.  6.  1017,  at  a  cost  far  below  that  of  hand  work, 
even  in  1916.  Iliough  at  the  speed  developed  by  the  machine, 
3  to  3%  ft.  per  min.  on  5^-  and  6-ft.  deep  trenches,  this  repr«- 
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Benta  lens  than  two  weeks'  steady  work,  the  difference  in  the 
amount  paid  (or  hand  laVior  per  foot  in  lOlfl  and  in  the  cost  per 
foot  of  ail  laltor  and  fuel  required  with  the  machine  repreaents 
more  than  half  the  Hret  eost  of  the  tool  saved  on  the  four  miles 
already  completed.  It  ia  doubtful  if  the  extensions  built  in  1917. 
representing  more  work  than  was  done  in  cither  of  the  preced- 
ing years,  rould  haw  been  completed  without  the  machine  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

Ihe  trenching  machine,  a  Pawling  t  Harnischfeger,  liought 
early  this  year  for  $5,tl50  f.o.b.  Erie,  U  of  the  wheel  type.  The 
buckets  are  adjustable  for  cutting  I V^  to  64  in.  wide  and  trenches 
4^  to  12  ft.  deep  can  be  dug.  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  four- 
cylinder,  four-cycle,  4l)-1ip.,  gasoline  engine.  Ordinarily,  one  op- 
erator and  one  helper  run  it  without  other  asBistance  under  the 
supervision  of  the  foreman  who  looks  after  the  rest  of  the  work. 
The  trenches  cut  are  2  ft.  in  width  and  from  5^  to  6  ft.  in  depth. 
Clay  2  to  4  ft.  deep,  underlain  by  shale,  h  encountered  on  nearly 
all  the  work,  though  one  trench  has  been  dug  in  running  gravel. 
Conditions  are  such  that  the  machine  cuts  full  length  for  the  ex- 
tension to  be  laid  in  a  continuous  operation,  most  of  the  trenches 
l)eing  leas  than  2,000  ft.  long.  The  P'P^  gang  of  7  men  lays  the 
new  main  behind  it  at  the  rate  of  a  bloek,  or  660  ft.,  a  day. 
As  the  water  maina  are  always  extended  in  advance  of  paving 
operations  are  completed  by  backtilting  the  trench  with  a  team  and 
scraper.  In  this  manner  ji^  miles  of  12-in.  and  2^  miles  of  6-in. 
pipe  were  laid  between  Feb.  1  and  Oct.  5, 

During  1915,  considered  an  ordinary  year,  the  city  laid  25,000 
ft.  of  6-  and  12-in.  maina  in  hand  excavated  trenches  at  a  labor 
cost  for  digging,  laying  and  backlilling  of  20  ct.  a  foot  for  the 
smaller  and  30  ct.  a  foot  for  the  larger  Bir.e.  Much  more  pipe  was 
laid  in  1318  and  this  year  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Hty.  While  complete  unit  costs  for  tlie  last  year's  work  have 
not  yet  been  compiled,  it  is  known  that  rising  wages  caused  con- 
siderable increase  over  those  of  liH5,  Records  for  10,000  ft.  of 
0>in.  main  laid  at  one  time  last  year  ahow  a  total  lalior  cost,  of  37 
ct.  per  ft.,  of  which  digging  alone  represented  10  ct,,  with  com- 
mon labor  271^  ct.  an  hour.  The  trench  was  in  clay,  with  shale 
at  the  bottom.  Aa  compared  with  this,  the  first  performance 
with  the  trenching  machine,  excavating  for  i;620  ft.  of  line, -was 
accomplished  at  a  fuel  and  labor  cost  of  8.2  ct.  per  ft.  for  actual 
digging.  This  was  in  gravel  which  required  aheeting,  the  coat 
of  which  is  included  in  the  above  figure.  On  another  occasion,  in 
fliggi"?  through  cut-over  land,  where  many  large  but  partly  rotted 
stumps  were  cut  through,  082  ft.  of  trench  was  dug  in  four 
hours,  at  a  eoet  of  $7..'>S  for  three  men  and  15  gal.  of  gasoline- 
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on);  1,1  ct,  per  ft.  On  Oct.  5  the  machine  made  its  speed  record 
of  660  ft.  in  three  hours,  $3.02  for  gasoline  and  $1.B8  for  the 
wagee  of  the  engineer  and  helper  being  charged  to  the  operation. 
This  was  about  0.76  ct.  per  ft.  Both  trenches  were  in  shale  at 
the  bottom. 

That  these  costa  are  typical  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  record 
which  the  machine  made  on  its  most  difficult  bit  of  digging. 
.  Last  winter,  with  IS  in.  of  ground  frozen  hard,  it  dug  in  one  oper- 
ation 7,220  ft.  of  2  X  61^-ft.  trench  at  an  average  speed  of  3  ft.  per 
minute.  The  bottom  of  this  trench  was  in  shale,  the  average 
depth  of  which  proved  to  be  44  in.  Over  moat  of  the  trench  the 
clay  was  frozen  to  the  top  of  the  shale. 

This  shale  is  not  laminated  clay,  but  a  true  shale,  which  can 
be  picked  in  excavating  bell  holes,  but  which  it  pays  to  shoot 
when  any  considerable  yardage  must  be  removed  by  hand. 

ExoaTating  and  BaokllUlug  by  a  Carson  Trench  Kaohiue. 
The  following  data  are  taken  from  Engitieeritig  Record,  Jan.  2, 
1S15,  relative  to  sewer  work  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  machine  is  designed  to  be  set  up  over  a  340-ft.  length  of 
trench,  from  which  excavated  material  is  loaded  directly  into 
buckets,  which  elevate  it,  run  back  along  the  trench  and  dump 
it  as  baekflll  over  pipe  already  in  place.  It  Is. obvious  that  the 
pipe  must  be  laid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  excavation  advances. 
The  buckets  are  operated  by  cables  running  through  carriers  on 
an  overhead  rail,  which  is  supported  over  the  center  line  of  the 
trench  and  12  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  nineteen 
wooden  trestles.  Each  trestle  is  mounted  on  two  wheels,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  trench,  which  rest  on  the  rails  of  an  S-ft.-gage 
track.  This  track  carries  the  engine  as  well  aa  the  entire  340-ft.- 
length  of  framework,  thua  greatly  facilitating  moving  ahe«d  as 
work  advances. 

Excavation  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  two  4S-ft.  lengtlis 
of  the  trench,  a  gang  of  six  men  working  in  each.  The  machine 
is  equipped  for  handling  six  ^<yfiu.  yd.  buckets  at  a  time,  ao  Out 
by  keeping  18  buckets  on  the  job,  a  set  of  empties  is  always  left  in 
the  trench  when  full  ones  are  removed,  and  the  workmen  need 
never  wait  while  buckets  are  being  dumped.  Under  this  plan 
each  man  has  an  S-ft.  length  of  trench  to  work  in,  and  fills  his 
bucket  independently  of  others.  When  loaded  buckets  are  hoisted 
to  the  limiting  position  they  are  automatically  locked  t«  the  car- 
riers, wliich  are  then  drawn  along  the  overhead  rail  to  the  point 
where  the  fill  is  being  made.  Here  the  buckets  are  dumped  sep- 
arately by  a  lockman,  who  moves  along  the  bucket  line  on  a 
plank  walk  ei^ported  by  the  treaties.  This  lockman  signals  the 
engineer  for   each  move,   and  is  the   only  man  required  on   the 
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.bucket  line,  the  empty  buckets  being  taken  from  tbe  cftblea  and 
full  onea  substituted  bj  tbe  workmen  in  the  trench  bottom. 
.The  work  of  taking  down  the  machine,  moving  to  another  job 
.and  setting  up  again  ordinarilj  requires  three  to  four  days'  time 
with  a  crew  of  10  men.  Thus  with  a  haul  of,  say,  1  mile,  the 
.total  cost  of  removing  from  one  setup  to  another  is  aixnit  $170. 
'  Canvai  TroMght,  Wben  small  trunk  or  lateral  sewers  were  un- 
. covered  for  any  considerable  length  in  excavating  the  trench, 
.temporary  provision  wa£  formerly  made  by  carrying  tbe  How 
during  conatruction  in  open  wooden  troughs  fixed,  to  tbe  side  of 
the  trench.  It  was  found,  however,  that,  besidcB  being  expeusive 
to  handle  and  move,  these  flumes  interfered  with  the  work  and 
caused  frequent  trouble  which  could  be  entirely  eliminated  by 
the  use  of  closed  canvas  troughs.  The  latter  were  made  by  simply 
affixing  eyelets  to  opposite  edg<>s  of  a  strip  of  heavy  canvas  of 
any  desired  width  up  to  3  ft.  Kyelets  on  both  edges  of  the  atrip 
are  then  hung  on  the  same  set  uf  epikea  driven  into  the  timlwriug 
on  tbe  aide  of  the  treni-h  and  plaeed,  roughly,  on  a  fairly  steep 
grade.  This  type  of  trough  ia  often  strung  for  the  full  340-ft. 
length  of  the  trench,  and  tbe  laterala  encountered  are  connected 
to  it  by  short  lengths  of  similar  tubing. 

Tmbering  Methods.  A  considerable  quantity  of  timbering  is 
taken  from  job  to  job  with  the  machine,  breaki^  being  replaced 
as  required.  It  has  been  found,  however,  tliat  with  the  system 
now  in  use  the  breakage  is  almost  negligible.  For  all  classes 
of  soft  material  l^xlO-in.  sheeting  is  uaed  in  4-ft.  lengths,  and 
it  haa  been  found  that  this  works  to  much  better  advantage  than, 
the  longer  sheeting,  which  would  require  driving.  When  the 
trench  has  reached  a  depth  slightly  over  4  ft.  digging  is  stopped 
while  the  timbering  is  placed. 

The  dif^re  all  help  in  placing  the  timbering,  at  least  until  the 
stringers  are  braced  in  by  jacks,  after  which  excavation  is  re- 
sumed, while  the  man  detailed  to  look  after  the  timbering  sets 
the  struts  and  lines  up  the  timbora  generally.  This  man  spends 
all  hia  time  attending  the  timbering,  carries  it  forward  as  fast 
aa  it  is  removed  from  the  backfill  and  lays  it  along  the  trench 
where  it  will  lie  needed  in  new  excavation.  Thua,  when  a  new 
set  of  timbering  ia  required,  all  material  is  ready  to  be  passed 
down  by  the  timberman,  and  aa  tbe  work-men  do  not  have  to 
leave  the  trench,  the  entire  operation  of  placing  timbering  in  a 
48-ft.  section  4  ft.  deep  delays  the  work  only  about  20  min. 
One  3x  12-in.  stringer  is  placed  midway  of  each  sheeting  set,  and 
opposite  stringers  are  braced  by  4  x  4-in.  struts,  apaced  on  8-ft. 
centers.  When  nearing  the  depth  at  which  sheeting  will  no 
longer  be  required  the  sheeting  is  changed  from   Ii^-in.  to   1-in. 
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material,   which   still   further   reduces   initial   cdst   and   co«t   of 
handling. 

Crew.  Exclusive  of  eupervisiou,  17  men  operate  the  machine. 
These  include  12  pick-and-shovel  men  filling  buckets  in  the  trench, 
one  lockman,  one  engineer,  one  timberman,  une  tuolman  and  a 
straw  boss.  Only  half  of  the  superintendent's  time  is  charged 
against  the  machine,  as  he  ordinarily  looks  after  two  joba.  In 
addition  to  the  machine  crew,  a  gang  of  four  men  is  used  in 
laying  sewer  pipe.  Whenever  the  pipe  crew  gets  behind  with  ita 
work  ^me  of  the  diggers  are  set  to  helping  with  the  pipe  or  con- 
crete; and,  vice  versa,  when  the  pipe  crew  has  extra  time  it  is 
used  In  the  trench  ahead.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  equalize  any 
deficiency  in  forces  or  to  compensate  for  unforeseen  difficulties 
in  either  branch  of  the  work,  a  flexibility  which  is  considered  a 
great  aid  to  efficiency. 

Cost  Data.  In  order  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  actual  capacity  of 
the  machine  and  the  cost  of  operation,  a  typical  case  has  been 
selected  in  which  about  7,700  cu,  yd.  were  handled  in  a  2,700-ft. 
trench  excavated  for  a  2-ft.  trunk  sewer.  This  work  was  done  in 
Granville  Lane,  Vancouver,  which  has  a  width  of  20  ft.  A  atart 
was  made  on  the  lower  end  of  the  trench,  hand  labor  being  used 
until  a  depth  of  about  8  ft.  had  been  attained.  The  machine  was 
then  put  in  service  and  used  until  the  job  was  finished.  The 
maximum  depth  of  the  trench  was  about  20  ft.  The  trench  haa 
a  top  width  of  4  ft.,  which  was  maintained  until  a  depth  of  12 
ft.  G  in.  was  reached,  below  which  no  timbering  was  used,  and  the 
width  gradually  decreased  t«  3  ft.  at  the  bottom.  The  work  was 
begun  in  the  fall  of  1H13  and  continued  without  interruption, 
using  one  8-hr.  shift.  The  average  volume  of  e.icavation  handled 
in  8  hr.  was  46  cu.  yd.  A  careful  distribution  of  the  costs  on  this 
work  gives  the  following  results; 

Per«u.',d. 
Labor  (iacludtag  Euperintendent  and  iistcbiDSiil   ....    tt.SS 

Hauling  marhine  to  the  job  ({881   0.{I115 

Erecting  and  Mkiog  dovn  machine  (tK)    n.<112S 

UiikM].  of  plant   (I.W29 

Banning  eipenses  O.lllt 

Depraclfttion  of  plant  0.04 

Interest  on  cost  of  machine  at  E%  0.02 

Total  per  cu.  yd.  ^ tlM 

The  last  two  items  in  the  table  are  values  assumed  for  the  city 
of  Vancouver,  and  might  be  quite  different  under  other  circum- ' 
stances.  The  life  of  the  machine  was  assumed  at  10  yr.,  it  being 
assumed  that  in  city  service  it  would  last  much  longer  than  iH 
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ordiDary  contracting  service,  and  5%  is  the  rate  at  whicli  the 
city  secures  money  ior  such  purc}ia«eBi'  It  ahould  be  noted  that 
only  one  haulage  charge  ie  made  in  theee  figures.  This  is  be- 
cause the  machine  is  liept  busy  continually  by  being  moved  from 
one  job  direct  to  another.  In  contractors'  service,  if  the  machine 
vere  returned  to  the  storage  yard  after  each  job,  the  haulage 
item  would  be  doubled.  The  labor  item,  which  is  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total,  is  based  pn  the  following  labor  costs  per 
hour  for  an  8-hr,  day:  Pick-and -shovel  men,  40  ct.;  timherman, 
421^  ct-i  lockman,  42^  ct.;  steam  eiigmeman,  53^^  ct;  tooknan, 
37^  ct.;  straw  boss,  42^  ct.,  and  one-half  superintendent's  time, 
62^  ct.  "  L'pkecp  of  plant  "  includes  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  as 
well  as  minor  breakages,  while  "  running  expenses "  includes 
coal,  water,  timber,  tool  sharpening,  etc.  Two  items  which 
might  have  to  be  included  under  other  circumstances  are  em- 
ployer's liability  insurance  and  excess  spoil  haulage  —  the  latter 
in  cases  where  excavation  and  fill  could  not  be  figured  to  bal- 

The  question  oi  minimum  trench  depth  at  which  the  machine 
would  be  efficient  lias  been  worked  out  for  Vancouver  labor  price 
.  as  about  8  ft.  for  the  usual  case.  However,  if  the  job  was  com- 
paratively short  and  the  haul  very  long,  a  depth  as  great  as  12 
or  14  ft.  might  be  the  minimum.  A  feature  that  tends  to  make 
pick-and-shovel  men  efficient,  or  at  least  keep  them  all  up  to  a 
uniform  standard,  is  the  fact  that  no  one  can  do  less  than  the 
others  without  having  thia  known,  since  all  six  buckets  come  up 
at  once;  when  one  man  is  slower  than  the  others  he  will  still  be 
working  while  Ihe  remainder  of  the  crew  wait.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  practice  thia  generally  works  out  so  that  after  the  first 
few  days  on  a  job  there  is  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  time  the 
men  require  for  filling  buckets. 

The  machine  used  in  Vancouver  was  purchased  early  in  1911 
for  $S,000,  duty  paid,  and  was  made  by  the  Carson  Trench  Ma- 
chine Company  of  Boston. 

Oott  with  Anitln  Trench  Exoavaton.  Ernest  McCulkiugfa 
gives  the  following  data  relating  to  work  done  by  the  "  Chicago 
Trench  Excavator,"  a  machine  made  by  the  F.  C.  Austin  Co.  of 


The  machine  consists  of  an  endless  chain  provided  witli  cutters 
and  scrapers  which  deliver  the  earth  onto  a  traveling  belt,  the  ex- 
cavators and  conveyors  being  carried  by  a  four-wheele<I  traction 
engine,  "which  furnishes  the  power. 

In  laying  71^  miles  of  pipe  sewers  at  Marshfleld,  Wis.,  the  daily 
cost  of  operating  the  machine  and  laying  pipe  was  as  follows; 


J 
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Operator  of  trench  dimr  t  3-M 

PiremBn  o(  trench  digger  ...'.l\'.'.\'.\l\['.Vi'.'.'.\'M'.'.]'.]\'.       Z.K 

Man    trimminir    luillnm    n(   trsnct    2.25 

b  pUnk  4.00 


yen,  at  t^.EU  . 


holdrng'the's. ""  "  "' 

el  Isbot  per  10-hr.  day  144.75 


About  %  ton  of  coal  was  used  daily. 

The  trench  waa  27  in.  wide  and  averaged  7  ft.  deep.  The  beet 
day's  run  was  850  lin.  ft.  of  trench,  or  500  cu.  yd.  in  10  hr.,  in  dry 
clay  containing  no  stones.  On  another  day  nearly  500  ft.  were  run 
in  apite  of  many  stops  to  blast  out  boulders.  A  fair  average  was 
400  to  500  lin.  ft.,  or  300  cu.  yd.  per  day.  Due  to  the  jarring  of 
the  ground  by  the  machine  it  is  necessary  to  brace  the  trench, 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  McCultough  that  records  of  650  cu.  yd. 
per  day  have  been  made  with  this  machine. 

These  trench  excavators  are  made  in  four  sizes  to  excavate  from 
14  in.  to  60  in.  in  width  and  up  to  20  ft.  in  depth. 

As  conflrming  these  data  of  Mr.  McCullough's,  the  following 
records  given  by  Mr.  B.  Ewing  are  of  value  ^  In  the  summer  of 
1904,  many  mile«  of  pipe  sewers  were  built  at  Wheaton,  111.,  by 
contract.  Two  Chicago  (Austin)  Excavators  were  used,  cutting 
a  trench  2%  ft.  wide,  7  to  18  ft.  deep.  One  machine  would  ex- 
cavate 750  lin.  ft.  of  trench  7  ft.  deep  through  hard  clay  mixed 
with  small  Btones,  in  a  10-hr.  day.  In  cutting  trenches  16  to  18 
ft;,  a  machine  would  average  150  to  200  lin.  ft.  per  day,  depending 
■upon  how  much   hraeiiig  was  necessary. 

ITse  of  an  Auitin  Ezcevator  at  HoQsdsTllle,  W.  Vft.  The  fol- 
lowing data  are  from  a  paper  by  A.  W.  Peters,  in  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Feb.  28,  1012. 

The  work  entailed  the  construction  of  3.5  miles  of  trench  0  to 
fl  ft.  deep,  16.5  miles  6  to  8  ft.  deep,  3  miles  8  to  10  ft.  deep,  and 
3  miles  deeper  than  10  ft.  As  labor  troubles  developed,  and  as 
the  conditions  were  suitable  to  machine  work,  a  No.  00  Chicago 
sewer  excavator  was  installed,  lliis  machine  was  fitted  with 
buckets  22  in.  wide,  and  had  a  separate  get  of  buckets  27  in.  wide. 
The  length  of  arm  was  8  ft.  but  there  was  an  extra  2  ft.  extension 
that  enabled  the  machine  to  dig  10  ft.  deep. 

The  soil  was  excellent  for  machine  work,  consisting  mainly  of 
fine  sand  miiced  with  loam  and  unetratified  yellow  clay,  moist 
enough  to  stand  well  with  occasional  vertical  braces.  Where 
sand  predominated  the  machine  had  a  large  output,  but  where 
clay   predominated   the   speed   was  much  slower. 
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The  bBpkfill  waa  divided  into  two  operatioDB:  (1)  Filling  in 
and  tamping  by  liand  1  ft.  of  earth  covering.  This  cost  about  16 
ct.  per  cu.  yd.  (2)  Filling  in  the  remainder  of  the  trench.  This 
wae  dune  with  a  Sydney  gcraper  and  team.  Tamping  was  ac- 
complished by  flushing  the  trenches  with  water  from  hydrant*. 
Two  men  followed  the  scraper  cleaning  out  the  gutter  Mid  round- 
ing oH  the  fill.  The  coat  of  the  backfill  scraper  work  per  day 
was  aa  follows: 

Team  and  driier   f  4.E0 

Helper  an  KTSpsr   l.TC 

Helper  on  liwe,  etc 1.7G 

Clesning  u|>  gutter.  2  men  at  tl.TS  1.5» 

Walor,  B.OOUjal.,  at  10  ot.  per  M O.BO 

Per  day  of  ten  honn  (13.00 

The  average  daily  yardage  of  backfill  waa  280  cu.  yd.  at  a  cost 
of  4.4  et.  per  cu.  yd.    The  best  day's  work  waa  380  cu.  yd. 

The  daily  cost  of  trench  excavation  with  the  machine  was  aa 
follows: 

Operation'. 

anperlDlendeaee     t  IMI 

Engineman  and  helper   4.TS 

Watchmen    l.TB 

Oul.  IS  bu.  at  T  ct tM 

Water,  1  eiatle  team  I.» 

Total  per  day   HiJS 

BheetlDi:    Uprithts  and  Jackai  no  ranfera. 

S  men  at  I1.7S  »  3.B0 

Lumber,  used  repeatedlr,  neglected. 

Ualnlenance ; 

Keplaeing  dull  ipudB  on  bucked  1050 

-  EDEinemaa'a  time  Snnday  deaninc  up.  fSM/t-...       OM 

Total  maintenance    tlM 

Deprteiation ; 

Lite  ol  machine  flpired  at  C  reari.  0  nontlu  to 

tbe  yeoi:,  SS  daya  to  Iba  month  |  4.00 

Daily   total    (10  hr.)    fZlM 

In  23  days  4,100  cu.  yd.  were  excavated,  at  a  cost  ot  12.1  ct. 
per  cu.  yd. ;  hut  the  actual  digging  time  waa  203  hr.  The  best 
day's  work  was  321  cu.  yd.,  at  a  cost  of  6.7  ct.;  and  the  poorest 
day's  work  was  82  cu.  yd.,  because  of  bad  banks,  at  a  cost  of 
26.2  ct. 

Cost  with  as  Austin  Ezoavator  at  Glencoe,  IIL  Etigineering 
(Mxl  ContriKting,  Apr.  5,  1911,  gives  the  following  by  Don  E. 
Marah,  relating  to  a  sewer  ayatem  constructed   at  Glencoe,   111., 
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250  li. 


1.  of  S-in.  T>i|ie.  S  (o  1!  ft.  tat. 
U  of  lOin.  ulpe.  T  to  IS  fl.  cut. 


e.  sboiil  16  ft.  cut! 

9,  frwD  verj  iIibUdw  to  30  ft.  cut. 


The  eoil,  especially  in  the  deep  cuts,  was  hard  clay,  the  top 
,  15  ft.  being  a  bronnieh  clay  with  eume  traces  of  sand,  and  the 
remainder  a  hard  blue  cUy,  During  the  fall  and  winter  months 
this  soil  became  extremely  hard  and  difUcult,  and  could  not  be 
dug  by  bend  without  the  aid  of  a  pick.  This  was  an  advantage 
in  some  respei'tB  aa  it  obviated  the  need  of  sheeting.  During 
part  of  the  work  there  was  frost  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  14  to 
16  in. 

A  small  amount  of  the  excavating  ^cas  done  by  hand,  but  the 
greater  quantity  was  performed  by  two  Austin  sewer  excavalora. 
The  large  machine  dug  trenches  33  in.  wide  and  up  to  25  ft.  deep. 
Before  digging  trenches  of  originally  greater  depth  than  25  ft. 
the  street  was  graded  down  3  or  4  ft.,  and  the  remaining  foot  or 
two  left  by  the  machine  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  was  exca- 
vated by  hand,  the  dirt  being  thrown  on  the  boom  of  the  exca- 
vator or  on  the  completed  pipe  line.  The  smaller  machine  dug 
to  depths  as  high  as  15  ft.  The  sides  of  the  trench  were  left 
vertical  and  smooth.  Vertical  planks  13  ft.  apart  in  deep 
trenches  and  leas  in  shallow  cuts,  with  extension  screw  braces, 
were  used  for  bracing.     At  only  a  few  points  was  caving  eiperi- 

The  cost  of  backlilling  was  excessive,  as  it  wtfa  done  by  band. 
An  automatic  backllller  was  tried,  but  as  this  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pipe  laid  close  up  to  the  boom  of  the  machine 
its  use  was  abandoned. 

From  records  of  a  few  average  days  the  cost  ot  labor  in 
trenches  26  ft.  deep  was  about  as  follows,  with  an  average  prog- 
ress of  80  lin.  ft.  per  day,  or  200  cu.  yd. 

1  fOTBinali     t    8.00 

EicaTiiUnK  mmchlire,  including  opf  ntor  40.00 

1  enfinemjm ....-,-.-..-.-............  4.00 

1  dremsn     ZM 

B  trencliinen  at  (S.OO   IBflO 

M  Uboren,  baeUUllnc.  at  B.BO  50.00 

1  lesmB  at  JO.OO U.OO 

Coal    5.00 

Repairg  and  anndr;  expeiuea  lOJXI 

■mtal  per  day   «47.00 

This  is  equivalent  to  $1.86  per  lin.  ft.,  or  about  73  ct.  per 
oi.  yd. 
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Work  of  Anttln  Exoavator  In  Skale.  The  followiag  data  giv« 
the  comparative  costs  of  trenching  for  3G-in.  pip«  through  fairly 
hard  New'Jeraey  shale.  The  material  was  of  bucIi  nature  that  it 
could  be  picked  and  shoveled.  The  total  cost  of  trenching,  lay-. 
tng,  talking,  atid  backfilling,  including  the  cost  of  small  tools, 
plant  charges,  etc.,  except  the  pipe  iteelf,  for  7  milea  of  3fl-in. 
pipe  was  $1.10  per  foot.  Records  taken  of  the  cost  at  various 
times  gave  the  following  results: 

Work  during  two  weeks  of  S  working  days  in  September,  trench 
4  ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  deep,  total  pipe  laid  2,412  ft.,  an  average  of 
301  ft.  per  working  day.     The  cost  was  as  follows: 

RsDtal  of  muhine   .'    ».Ui 

Labor.  cOBi,  tetms 0.14D 

Total  pn  lin.  tl W.SW 

Work  during  5  working  days,  trench  4x0  ft.,  total  pipe  laid, 
1,944  ft.,  an  average  of  389  lin.  ft.  per  working  day,  at  a  cost  ae 
follows: 

BenUl  o(  amehine  W.UO 

Labor,  co^,  teanu   .llS2 

TotU  per  lin.  II ._. M.Slii 

Work  by  hand  on  same  job,  trench  5  ft.  10  in.  by  4  ft.  4  in., 
cost  of  excavation  and  backfill,  $0,820  per  lin.  ft.  Laying  and 
calking  cost  $0,143,  and  lead  cost  $0,285  per  lin.  ft. 

Wark  of  an  AiutliL  Trench  ExoaTator.  This  excavator  equipped 
with  caterpillar  traction,  was  used  to  excavate  a  portion  of  the 
trenches  for  underground  telephone  trunk  lines  between  Washing- 
ton and  Philadelphia.  According  to  Engineering  Newt,  May  26, 
1911,  the  machine  excavated  daily  1,000  lin,  ft.  of  trench  1.5  ft. 
wide  and  3  ft.  deep.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  was  found  to  be 
about  3  ft.  of  clean  trench  for  each  minute  of  working  time. 

Again  in  Engineering  News,  Aug.  6,  1914,  data  are  given  on  an 
Austin  Trench  Excavator  which  was  used  to  excavate  a  water-pipe 
trench,  6  ft.  wide  by  0  ft.  deep,  through  various  kinds  of  ma- 
terials, mostly  gravel.  In  the  actual  operating  time  of  122  hr., 
6,035  ft.  of  trench  was  excavated,  The  operating  cost  of  the  kna- 
chine  was  about  $15  per  day. 

Excavation  in  Chicago  is  described  in  Engineering  and  Con- 
tTOCting,  July  17,  1912,  as  follows:  An  Austin  No.  1  trench  ex- 
cavator equipped  with  buckets  cutting  42  in.  wide,  was  used  in 
1912  to  excavate  black  loam  and  underlying  blue  and  yellOw  clay. 
The  average  depth  was  14  ft.  Sheeting  was  composed  of  vertical 
planks  set  2  ft.  apart.  The  sevrer  was  a-  38  in.  circular  hridi 
sewer,  and  it  was  necessary  for  three  men  tb  pick  and  undercut 
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the  sides  and  trough  the  bottom  after  the  machine.     The  dally 
cost  of  operating  the  excflvator  nas  eh  follows: 

EtuliieDisn    I  G.OO 

Pireinan !.B0 

OoBl.  %  to  1  ton  1.00 

OU  and  w»ste  0.50 

To(«l  per  day   112.00 

The  speed  of  the  machine  was  regulated  by  the  rate  of  brick- 
lay'ng,  the  force  employed  on  that  part  ot  the  work  being  30 
men.  From  June  3  to  July  8,  1,600  ft.  was  excavated  but  the 
machine  had  made  runa  on  two  favorable  daja  of  184  ft.  and  170 
ft. 

Cost  with  Iientdi  Ezoavatori  at  Alton,  111.  J.  E.  Schwab  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Feb.  .10,  1915,  gives  the  following: 
In  the  conatruction  of  this  sewerage  system  there  were  used  one 
small  00  Austin  gasoline  ditnhing  machine  which  excavated  a 
ditch  24  in.  wide.  The  following  output  data  were  furnished 
by  G.  M.  Johnson,  of  the  Lillie  Conatruction  Co.,  aub-contractors, 
and  owsers  of  this  machine:  , 

Total  smouot  of  vark  done,  lia.  ft 1>,800 

No.  of  working  dtya  (0 

Average  fut  per  daj.  lin.  ft.  2M 

Uuimum  cut  pel  dar,  lin.  ft 800 

Avera J8  cost  per  day  for  operation  tM 

Average  Cost  Pet  Foot  fm  Laying  Pipe.  Ot. 

Operation  of  machine U.S 

Incideulab     1.* 

Total  coet  per  foot  tor  exoavathin  U.O 

Iiaying  pipe   4.0 

Beillliile    ; ." ^    3.0 

EicBTating,  laying  ptpe,  and  refllling  trench  Z2.fl 

Ooslot  en.  yd.  ^flicantion  IS.i 

Depth  of  trench  averaged  11  ft.,  with  a  maximum  of  22  ft.  and 
a  minimum  of  4  ft. 

There  was  also  used  a  Parsons  steam  ditching  machine  with 
backfiller,  which  excavated  a.  ditch  23  in.  wide.  The  following 
figures  as  to  the  work  done  by  this  machine  are  only  approximate; 

ToUl  amount  of  work  done,  lin.  ft.  M.OOe 

Nnmber  of  working  days  , » 

Average  cut  per  day,  lin.  ft 200 

ATerage  cost  per  day  for  operation,  laying  pipe,  and 

beekfOUni     MB 

Avexage  depQi  of  tr«ioti  excavated,  ft UK 

The  balance  of  the  main  line  aewer,  where  couditiotis  were  un- 
favorable for  the  use  of  excavating  machines,  and  all  laterals 
were  put  in  hy  hand  gajigs. 
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The  Bnokeye  TraotlDU  Dttcher.  This  excavator  coosiBtH  of  a 
tmreltng  engine  equipped  with  a  vertical  digging  wheel  at  the 
rear.  This  wheel  is  fitted  with  digging  buckets  of  an;  of  three 
types:  The  gumbo  or  open  bucket  for  sticky  soils;  the  solid 
or  closed-  bucket  for  drj  soils ;  and  the  combination  contractors' 
bucket  with  cutting  teeth  for  general  liard  work.  To  insure  a 
clean  ditch  a  shoe  or  runner,  carrying  the  weight  of  the  wheel, 
is  drawn  back  of  the  cutters.  The  machine'  reaches  the  full  depth 
at  one  cut  and  leaves  the  bottom  at  grade.  It  may  be  fitted  with 
wheels  or  with  caterpillar  traction.  Most  of  the  machines  are 
furnished  with  gasoline  engines  but  the  larger  machines  may  be 
obtained  with  steam  power. 


These  machines  range  in  ai7«  from  the  No.  0,  cutting  11.5  in. 
wide  and  4.5  ft.  deep,  and  the  No.  1,  cutting  11.5  and  14.G  in.  wide 
and  4.5  ft.  deep,  to  the  No.  10  machine,  cutting  2S  and  36  in. 
wide  and  12  ft.  deep.  They  weigh  from  7  to  38  tons  and  cost  from 
about  £240  to  $280  per  ton  in  11)16.  Caterpillar  wheels  cost 
about  $30  per  ton  of  weight  of  the  entire  machine,  extra.  The 
caterpillar  traction  machine  with  wheel  raised  is  shown  in  Fig.  ■ 
2a. 

These  machines  are  made  by  the  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co., 
Find  lay,  Ohio. 

Cost  with  a  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher.     Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Feb.  12,  I9D8,  gives  the  following: 

Thirty-six  milsB  of  trenching  was  excavated  for  a 
line  for  the  water  system  at  Greeley,  Colo.     About  i 
rock   was  excavated  by  hand,  and  the  remainder   i 


r  a  wooden  pipe  I 

out  2,000  fv.  in 
■  in  earth  by  n. 
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Butkeje  2S  in  \i  i  f t  liton  drainage  mathiue  I<iglit  miles 
uf  trench  w&e  Ihrough  gravel  contuininK  many  atonee  with  some 
lamented  gravel  Jhe  remainder  waij  in  clav  rather  hard  Ihe 
average  number  uf  linear  feet  per  day  ^bs  627  or  222  en  yd 
In  10  hr  the  macliine  dug  from  TOO  to  1  000  Im  ft  in  gravel,  and 
up  to  2j00  ft  in  ila\  while  adualh  working  the  trench  being 
30  in   nidc  and  4  ft   deep 

The  daily  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows 


About   1   gal    of  water  per  pound  of  coal  is  conaumed 
The      plant   charges       are   estimated   at    30%   annuall>    on   a 
$5  200  excavator    and  250  daja  woiked  annuutlj      On  thiu  haeis 
the  coflt  of  300  da>8   work  averaged  4  ct   per  Im    ft     or  10  T  ct 
per  eu  jd 

Costs  of  Tile  Draining  with  a  Bncfceye  Machine  ^X  New 
London  O  a  14  5  in  x  4  7  ft  marhine  was  used  to  drain  a  1  000 
acre  farm  Twehe  milci  of  ditibe*  nere  dug  during  1910  The 
coet  of  operation  per  100  lin    ft    waa  ax  follows 


TetBl  per  100  Im    ft  KtS 

The  ditches  a\eraged  2  5  ft  in  depth  The  noil  was  clayey  and 
during  the  dry  season  was  hard  digging  and  in  wet  weather  very 
sticky  The  apron  wheels  enabled  tht  machine  to  be  auccessfnlly 
operated  in  swamps  that  coiil  1  not  be  crossed  In  teams  Ditches 
dug  by  hand  the  previous  season  cost  $2  40  ct  per  100  lin  ft. 
Excluding  the  wages  of  tht  men  laTin„  tile  the  cost  was  44  ct 
per  100  lin  ft  or  less  than  4  ct  per  cu  yd  exclusive  of  interest 
aud  depreciation 

Cost  of  Tile  Trenching  with  a  Machine  A  machine  made  by 
the  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co  of  Findlay  Ohm  was  used  on 
the  Northwest  Fxpenment  Farm  I  niversit*  of  Minnesota  in 
ID03  The  machine  dug  a  trench  14^^  in  wide  aud  4^  ft  deep 
It  had  an  8  lip  boiler  and  consumed  490  lb  of  coit  and  4  bbl  of 
water  per  day  It  dug  34  000  Im  ft  of  trench  in  it  dats  actual 
working  time  or  744  lin  ft  per  da^  The  men  who  handled  the 
machine  were  inex|ierienced 
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The  following  mas  tlie  cost:  , 


Pot  lOQ  ft, 


-Total  diic 


Iisying  till 
Blinding    . 


Inliden 

ToUh    I n.2S 

The  piice  of  the  machine  was  $1,400. 

Although  the  machine  vas  not  well  handled  and  had  not  at  that 
time  (lOO^J)  been  perfected,  it  made  a  very  creditable  record  of 
coat;  as  t-ontrasted  with  hand  work,  for  the  latter  cost  83.S9  per 
100  lin.  ft.  on  the  same  farm. 

Two  men  operated  the  machine. 

I  recently  saw  a  machine  of  the  same  make  and  size  on  a  farm 
in  New  Jersey  where  it  was  averaging  2,000  lin.  ft.  of  trench 
-  {16  in.  X  3  ft.)   in  10  hr. 

Tile  TrencbinK  with  a  Buckeye  Ditcher.  The  following  Is  from 
an  abstract  of  Bulletin  110  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  hy 
Engineering  and  Voatracting,  Oct.  21,  1008. 

A  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher,  which  cut  a  trench  i%  ft,  deep 
and  141^  in.  wide,  had  been  sent  to  the  farm  in  1003  for  dem' 
onstration  purposes,  and  was  used  throughout  the  season.  This 
machine  consiats  of  a  four-wheel  truck,  4  ft.  wide  and  12  ft. 
long.  The  distance  between  the  wheel  centers  is  6  ft.  4  in.,  and 
7  ft.  between  front  and  real  axle.  The  rear  axle  serves  as  a 
drive  shaft  and  is  geared  to  the  engine  shaft  by  chain  belting. 
On  the  front  end  of  the  truck  is  placed  an  S.hp.  vertical  boiler,  < 
and  immediately  back  of  the  boiler  is  a  6-hp.  single  engine.  At- 
tached to  the  rear  of  the  truck  is  a  frame  carrying  the  cutting 
wheel. 

This  machine,  in  63  days  of  which  45  were  working  days,  dug 
33,488  tin.  ft.  of  trench,  an  average  of  744  ft.  per  working  day. 
The  machine  was  operated  at  its  lowest  working  speed,  which 
would  cut  100  ft.  of  trench  in  32  min.,  but  unavoidable  delays 
cut  down  the  daily  run.  At  wet  spots  planking  was  retjuired 
beneath  the  traction  wheels,  and  trouble  at  the  places  caused 
much  delay.  The  earth  collected  on  the  elevator  rollcra,  and  the 
grass  roots  sticking  on  the  knives  made  it  necessary  to  clean 
them  after  every  35  or  40  ft.  This  latter  trouble  was  partially 
remedied  by  turning  two  furrows  with  a  breaking  plow  along 
the   side   lines   of   the   proposed   trench.     Another    difficulty   was 
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caused  in  wet  soil  by  the  shoe  rolling  up  the  soil  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trenchrand  necessitating  hand  dreaaing  with  a  acoop.  The 
machine  as  a  rule  required  the  services  of  two  men,  one  to  at- 
tend the  boiler  and  engine  and  another  to  took  after  the  ratchet 
wheela  that  control  the  tine  and  grade.  The  coal  consumptioa 
averaged  60  lb.  per  100  ft,  of  trench,  varying  from  50  to  80  tb. 
according  as  the  weather  wae  cold  or  warm  and  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  aoil,  Ihia  coal  was  carried  in  the  water  tank  twd 
ita  conveyance  to  the  work  is  charged  to  water  account.  About 
S  bbls.  of  water  were  carried  per  tank  load.  This  water  was 
placed  in  barrels  along  the  trench,  one  barrel  per  200  ft.  Iteing 
required. 

The  speed  of  the  machine  in  moving  from  one  .Job  to  another, 
including  the  time  loat  white  taking  on  coal  and  water,  was  alK>ut 
%  mile  per  hr. 

Aa  the  machine  could  not  make  curves  of  shorter  radius  than 
300  ft.  it  was  necessary  to  start  most  of  the  ditches  with  hand 

Table  I  gives  the  coat  ot  three  examples  of  trenching  with  the 
machine.  Example  1  ia  the  cost  of  digging  8,750  lin.  ft.  of  trench 
in  13  worthing  days.  In  this  time  the  machine  waa  taid  up  three 
days  for  repairs,  the  actual  time  worked  being  10  days.  The 
average  run  was  876  ft.  per  day.  This  example  represents  aver- 
age conditions  and  ahowa  what  the  machine  can  do  in  average 
soil. 


TABLE  I  — COST  OP  TRENCHINO  AND  T 

Hiamplel  Ei)iniple2  Eumplst 

Labor  ot  mnahiK  macUns...    |O.UT  *Ma»  W.U« 

Oosl    «-J8S  0,190  O.lSt 

Water    0,12S  0.037  l),US 

Oa    0,01!  0,010  0.014 

BepBirs     0,112  0,100  0.200 

Laying    tile    DISS  0.2IS  0.236 

BUndfng     0.048  0,063  0.0*2 

IncidentfllB    0.002  O.OIG  0.812 

Toul  p«r  100  (t I1.21S  H.OTa  11.428 

cm  HHl  t1.50  per  ton  delivered  at  the  farm. 

Example  2  representa  more  favorable  conditions.  The  soil  w*s 
dry,  the  eod  thin,  and  the  work  waa  closer  to  headquarters, 
requiring  less  time  for  the  men  in  going  and  coming  back  and 
forth.  There  were  400  ft.  of  trench  at  the  outlet  ends  of  two 
ditches  that  exceeded  4.6  ft.  in  depth.  '  These  sections  were  dug  hj 
hand.  On  five  other  ditches  there  were  from  !00  to  200  ft.  at  the 
outlets  that  exceeded  4.5  ft.  in  depth,  and  over  theae  the  machine 
excavated  to  its  full  working  depth,  the  bottom  of  the  trenches 
being  dug  to  grade  by  hand.     This  eKtra  cost  of  hand  work  ia 
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not  shown  ieparately  but  is  added  to  the  mscbiii*  account.  The 
total  length  dug  in  thig  aection  was  10,460  ft. 

Example  3  givee  the  coat  of  14,298  ft.  dug  in  wet  aoil  oovered 
with  broken  sod.  Two  ditches  were  in  wild  aod  that  had  never 
been  broken. 

The  av^'Bge  coet  of  trennbing,  tile  laying,  and  blinding  for  all 
machine-work  wae  91.26  per  100  ft.  This  compaiei  verj  favorably 
with  the  coat  of  digging  100  ft.  of  the  same  sized  trench. by  hand, 
wbieh  cost  was  $3.68  per  100  ft. 

The  machine  did  not  work  as  rapidly  aa  was  expected,  and  there 
were  more  delays  from  breaiiB  than  looked  for.  However,  the  aoil 
is  difficult  to  work,  being  much  slower  to  handle  by  either  evade 
or  Bcraper  than  in  many  localitieB  where  tile  work  is  done,  and 
many  of  the  delays  were  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  although 
the  work  was  performed  at  the  favorable  season  of  the  year. 
The  best  cimdition  for  machine  work  would  be  in  dry  ground 
which  IE  in  cultivation,  the  drier  and  harder  the  soil,  the  speedier 
can  the  trenching  be  done. 

The  machines  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  season 
have  a  nnmber  of  improvements  over  the  one  used.  It  it  believed 
that  many  of  the  diiBcutties  with  this  machine  would  not  be  ex- 
perienced in  one  of  the  later  models. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor,  the  tiling 
system  could  not  have  been  completed  this  season  if  the  machine 
had  not  been  used,  and  the  cost  of  work  done  would  have  been 
much  greater.  The  mai^hine  was  operated  and  all  the  work  in 
connection  with  it  was  done  entirely  by  farm  help.  The  foreman 
operated  the  machine  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  When  the 
machine  was  laid  up  for  repairs,  the  help  was  used  on  other  farm 
work,  the  rules  for  a  day's  work  on  the  farm  being  that  the  men 
should  leave  the  barn  at  7  and  1  o'clock  and  arrive  at  the  bam  at 
12  and  6  o'clock.  In  the  foregoing  table  of  cost  per  100  ft.,  no 
allowance  was  made  for  the  first  cost  of  machine.  This  machine, 
if  bought  new,  would  cost  $1,400.  As  it  was  a  machine  which 
had  been  used  by  the  factory  for  demonstration  purposes,  it  was 
considered  as  a  second-hand  machine  and  was  secured  by  the  state 
at  much  less  than  the  original  cost.  An  estimate  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  machinery  or  interest  on  the  investment  is  not  considered 
in  the  coat  of  the  work. 

The  Eavland  Tile  Ditcher.  This  machine,  Fig,  24,  is  designed 
for  ditching  and  tiling  wet  farm  lands.  The  outfit  consists  of  a 
tractor  that  draws  a  ditcher  or  excavator,  and  is  made  in  two  sizes 
known  as  the  single  wheel  which  has  a  single  digging  chain  and 
the  double  wheel  which  has  a  double  digging  chain.  Both  ma- 
chines have  caterpillar  traction.     Four-fifths  of  the  weight  is  25 
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to  40  ft.  ahead  of  the  ditch  bottom.  Tile  can  be  laid  accuratelj 
to  grade.  The  diggers  or  shovels  are  fastened  to  a  chain  belt, 
and  are  b6  arranged  that  when  the  shovel  strikes  a  stone  or  other 
unyielding  obstruction  the  chain  buckles  and  allows  the  shovel  to 
travel  over  the  obstruction.  Shovels  are  made  as  wide  as  42  in., 
and  each  shovel  and  reamer  is  automatical!;  cleaned.  The  reamer 
r^ulates  the  width  of  excavation.  The  earth  is.  thrown  to  one 
side  by  belt  conveyors.  Behind  the  digger  in  the  ditch  is  drawn 
a  sheeting  form  which  prevents  the  bank  from  caving  until  the  tile 
has  been  laid.  Tile  up  to  12-in.  diameter  is  laid  automatically 
through  a  spout;  tile  14  to  30-in.  diameter  is  laid  b;  hand.  The 
dimensions  of  the  machines  are  as  follows: 


Length   of  tractor,   ft 

Width  ot  tmctm.   H 

I^nulh  of  ditcher,  ft 

■Width  ot  ditcher,   ft 

Sbipplna   weight,    lb 

En^ne  horee  ponet    

Tile,    diain.  lia.  It,   desp    

Capacity,  ID  lo  13  ft.  deep.  tt.  per 
CapacHj,  6  lo  8  ft,  deep,  ft    —  ■■ 


Road  speed. 


3  to  «  ft.  deep,  ft.  per  hr,..    100  to  190 


Pig.  24.    Havland  Tile  Ditcher. 

The  crew  required  consiBts  of  4  to  6  men  of  whom  one  is  fore- 
man and  one  engineman.  With  a  single  wheel  machine  and  four 
men  t,200  ft,  of  8-in.  tile  has  been  laid  6  ft,  deep  in  one  day.  At 
the  same  place  six  men  laid  1-^0  ft.  by  hand  to  the  same  depth. 
The  lal)or  cost  by  hand  was  SI2,fiO  per  day.  The  labor,  gasoline 
and  oil  for  the  machine  cost  $10.50  per  da^.  It  is  claimed  that 
tilt'  can  be  laid  by  these  machines  under  conditions  such  that  it  is 
iraposBilile  to  lay  by  hand. 

This  machine  is  made  by  the  St.  Paul  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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ITse  of  a  Tr;n«l)iiic  Excavator  on  Kanh  Land.  In  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  Oct.  3(1,  1012,  the  methods  and  cost  of  con- 
structing a  48-in.  wood  stave  pipe  line  across  marah  land  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  given.  A  Parsona  Trenching  mactiine 
excavated  2.5  ft.  deep  and  G  ft.  wiri?  in  a  trench  Slled  with  water, 
at  a  rate  of  500  ft.  per  day.  The  machiae  was  carried  on  4  x  12-in. 
planke,  12  ft.  long,  laid  eroBH-ways  of  the  trench,  with  4xQ-in. 
plahk,  20  ft.  long,  laid  on  the  top  for  the  traction  wheels  to  rest 
on.  This  work  cost  20  ct.  per  ft.,  coal  coat  SS  per  ton  and  was 
carried  to  the  machine  across  the  marsh  by  hand  in  50-lb.  sacks. 
Water  was  rolled  in  barrels  across  the  marsh  ^  mile  to  the  ma- 

-  Trenching  by  hand,  cutting  a  ditch  S  ft.  wide,  trimming  bottom 
and  sides,  the  men  in  the  ditch  standing  on  a  movable  platform 
dragged  along  with  them,  cost  9  ct.  per  en.  yd.  All  spoil  waa 
thrown  to  one  side.  Backfilling  the  pipe  cost  9  ct.  per  ft.  Pump- 
ing coet  10  ct.  per  ft. 

The  cost  of  constructing  an  embankment  18  in.  thick  on  top 
and  2  ft.  wide  on  the  aides  over  the  pipe,  to  a  width  of  6  ft. 
at  the  top  and  12  ft.  at  the  meadow  level,  all  the  material  being 
taken  from  the  meadow,  16  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  pipe,  coat 
23,1  ct.  per  ft.  The  trench  had  to  be  cut  even  and  graded  to  act 
as  a  drain  for  the  water  in  the  pipe  trench.  The  daily  coat  of  the 
embankment  was  as  follows; 


15  liborers  at  ii!75"!!!!!^!!.".".'M.'.'"!"!!!;"!l!!!^     2«!W 

1    watarboy    ....-...-..-....-......,....-.....--.......-.-        1.00 

Cost  of  Bkarp«aiDK  tools  1.00 

Tou!,  150  (t.  per  day  t3*K 

Excavation  foremen  received  $3.50  per  10-hr.  day,  pump  men, 
83.50,  and  watchmen,  $2.00. 

Trench  Eioavation  by  Hydranlloking.  In  Engineering  Record, 
Nov.  8,  1013,  Joseph  Jenson  gives  the  following; 

Excavation  for  the  puddle  core-wall  trench  for  the  Sevier  River 
Dam  of  the  Otter  Creek  Reservoir,  Utah,  was  started  by  a  con- 
tractor with  teams  and  scrapers.  The  trench  was  specified  to  be 
not  more  than  25  ft.  in  width  at  top  and  15  ft.  at  bed  rock,  and 
a  depth  of  about  3D  ft.  The  material  was  a  mixture  varying  from 
silt  and  quicksand  to  gravel,  boulders,  and  very  large  rock  frag- 
menta.  No  timlwring  was  used  and  the  trench  caved  until  it  waa 
40  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  the  rate  of  caving  in  and  sliding  down 
was  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  excavating  the  material.  The  con- 
tractor was  relieved  from  further  operations  in  August,  1910,  a 
year  after  aigning  the  contract. 
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Work  was  then  rmiuned  by  the  Btat«.  Vertical  Bbeeting,  driven 
in  4.S  ft.  stageaaad  braced  liorintDtaJly  at  the  top  of  each  etag^ 
was  nsed.  The  closenesa  of  the  brocee  (4.5  ft.  each  way)  pre- 
rented  the  u«e  of  plows,  scrapers,  or  care  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
trench.  It  was  therefore  decided,  to  loosea  the  material  with  a 
water  jet,  and  to  wash  it  along  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to  a  point 
where  the  fine  materials  could  be  drawn  up  by  a  pump,  the  coarse 
materials  being  handled  by  dump  boxea  and  derricks. 

The  plant  oonsisted  of  12,2QU  ft.  of  16-in.  wood  stave  pipe-line 
placed  underground,  a  small  electric- power  plant  with  house, 
transmisBion  lines,  motor  and  pump  settings.  Water  was  obtained 
at  an  elevation  of  430  ft.  Above  the  power  house  a  76-kw.  dy- 
namo, operated  by  a  Pelton  wheel,  furniehed  power  foe  a  75-hp. 
motor  driving  a  12-in.  Gould  pump.  A  4-in.  wrought-iron  pipe 
from  the  main  pipe  ran  along  the  trench  bank  and-  fed  two  hcett- 
lines  at  the  ends  of  which  were  fire-noEzles.  The  pressure  of  the 
water  jet  at  the  nozzles  was  180  to  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
pumping  and  hoisting  plant  cost  97,322,  which  does  not  inclade 
the  cost  of  the  power  pipe  line  which  was  chArged  to  the  coti- 
strnction  of  the  hydraulic  dUing  of  the  dam. 

In  operation  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  additional  water  to  the 
trench  in  order  to  keep  the  12-in.  pump  supplied.  The  material 
w&a  looftened  and  washed  by  the  nozzlemen,  the  fine  materials  be- 
ing forced  to  the  pump  and  the  coarser  being  left  in  piles  along 
the  trench.  These  latter  were  loaded  by  shovels  and  forks  into 
dump  boxes  and  hoisted  by  a  derrick  operated  by  teams  on  a  whip 

The  cost  of  excavating  8,000  cu.  yd.  was  S2.B0  per  cu.  yd,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  first  cost  of  the  plant  less  its  salvage 
value,  $4,322,  making  a  total  of  ¥3.43  per  cu.  yd. 

Ketbodi  of  Sheeting  and  Bracing.  The  following  is  from  an 
article  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug.  4,  1900.  Trenches 
of  slight  depth,  3  to  4  ft.,  even  in  sandy  soil  do  not.  as  a  rule, 
require  bracing.  Saturating  the  soil  with  water  will  often  enable 
sand  hanks  to  stand  up  for  some  little  time.  Trenches  over  4 
ft.  in  depth  usually  require  bracing.  The  change  of  moisture  con- 
dition of  the  exposed  soil,  as  well  as  the  load  imposed  by  the  ex- 
cavated material  and  passing  laborers,  is  apt  to  cause  a  trench 
to  cave,  no  matter  how  solid  it  looks  when  first  excavated. 

The  simplest  form  of  bracing,  suitable  tor  trenches  of  from  4 
to  7  ft.  in  depth,  consists  of  a  board  placed  horizontally  along 
each  wall  of  the  trench.  These  boards  are  held  against  the  trench 
banks  by  braces  wedged  between  them.  Deeper  trenches  require 
more  elaborate  protection.  The  entire  wall  of  the  trench  must  be 
protected  either  by  sheeting  set  in  place  as  soon  as  the  exiiavation 
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Fig.   25.     Vertical   Sheeting   and   Extensible  Braces. 
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mplet^d,  or  by  sh^et  piling  which  is  driven  aheail  of  thi>  ev- 
tion.  Sheet  piling  is  always  driven  vertieatly,  but  Hhettin^ 
may  lie  placed  either  vertieally  or  horkontally.  Shwtinf,'  aiid 
sheet  piling  are  o(  timber  or  steel.  For  timber,  2  in.  should  be 
the  minimum  thicknese.  Sheet  pilfng  of  2  x  M-in.  stuff  is  usu- 
ally the  most  satiBfac-tory, 

Sheeting  should  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  bank  whiih 
ehould  be  trimmed  to  bear  evfiYily  against  it.  If  sheet  piling 
ia  driven  ahead  of  the  excavation,  the  safety  of  the  treneh  ie  as- 
sured. Sheet  piling  has  a  better  bearing  against  the  bank  than 
other  forms  of  bracing,  but  its  greatest  point  of  superiority  is 
that  it  can  be  driven  below  the  depth  of  excavation  where  it  helps 
cut  off  the  flow  of  water  and  where  the  unexcavated  material, 
holding  it  apart,  takes  the  place  uf  bracing.  This  gives  the  la- 
borers an  unobstructed  place  to  work  in. 

Hciri^ontal  sheeting  is  not  recommended  except  under  obstruc- 
tions which  make  the  use  of  vertical  bracing  impossible. 

Cost  of  Wood  and  Steel  Sbeetine-  The  cost  of  sheeting  tranches 
depends  upon  several  factors:  (1)  The  nature  of  the  ground;  ■ 
(2)  the  si/e  of  the  trench;  (3)  the  methods  pursued  in  driving 
and  pulling;  (4)  the  kind  of  material  used  for  sheeting  |whe:her 
wood  or  steel);  (5)  the  type  of  braces  used;  ((I)  the  difticulty 
experienced  in  driving;  (7)  the  skill  of  the  workmen;  and  <H)  the 
speed  wilh  which  the  excavation  proceeds. 

The  following  was  published  in  Engmeertrtg  Record,  May -2^, 
1915.  Tiie  work  was  the  construction  of  narrow  sewer,  drain 
and  water  pipe  treQches.  8  to  15  ft.  deep,  in  soil  of  glacial  origin. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  varied  from  very  sandy  to  fairly  firm 
soil,  and  the  amount  of  sheeting  and  bracing  re(|Uired  varied  ac- 
cordingly.    Some  bracing  was  used  at  atl  times. 

The  sheeting  used  was  either  2  x  S-in.  lumber  or  Wemlinger 
corrugated  steel  piling,  and  the  bracing  was  3  x  D-in.  lumber  and 
Dunn  extensible  braces.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work,  400  pieces 
of  Wemlinger  steel  piling,  10  ft.  long,  and  about  5,000  ft.  of 
2  X  0-in.  long.leaf  yellow  pine  planking  were  purchased.  The  steel 
piling  cost  28  ct.  per  sq.  ft.  and  the  lumber  about  $35  per  M. 
At  the  end  of  one  season  the  lumber  bad  been  used  up,  but  the 
steel  piling  was  in  first  class  shape  and  was  used  during  several 
successive  seasons  although  subjected  to  hard  usage  for  purposes 
other  than  trenching. 

In  trenches  averaging  9  ft.  deep  3  men  averaged  TO  ft.  of  trench 
sheeted  solid  with  wood  per  10-hr.  day.  In  Hrm  sand  the  average 
was  100  tt..  but  in  caving  sand  it  was  30  ft.  a  day.  The  s«tne 
gang  removed  the  sheeting  at  the  rate  of  210  ft.  of  trench  per 
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Fig.  20.    Horizontal  Sheeting  and  Ezteneible  Trench  Braces. 
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day.  When  the  sheeting  waa  not  aolid,  but  spa<^ed  3  to  8  ft,  apart, 
3  men  averaged  150  ft.  of  trench  braced  per  day. 

Using  steel  sheeting  3  men  averaged  GO  ft.  of  trench  (II  ft. 
deep)  sheeted  per  day.  In  pulling  this  sheeting  with  a  diiTer- 
ential  block,  2  men  averaged  45  ft.  of  trench  per  day,  the  trench 
being  filled  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  before  pulling.  . 

In  some  work  in  Peoria,  111.,  the  engineer  for  the  contractors 
kept  close  account  and  found  that  in  trencheg  from  8  to  16  ft. 
deep  in  sand  with  2x%  sheeting  and  6x6  braces  of  hemlock, 
the  sheeting  coat  in  place  and  pulled  after  use,  ready  to  use 
again,  from  10  to  25  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  of  trench.  The  excavating  and 
back  filling,  including  contractors'  profit,  cost  from  21  et.  per 
ft.  for  trench  less  than  8  ft.  deep  to  76  ct.  for  trench  U  to  16 
ft.  deep. 

Hut  of  DriTing  Sheet  Filn.  In  Municipal  Engineering,  Vol. 
xxi,  p.  409,  11)01,  Emmett  Steece  says  that  the  cost  of  driving 
sheet  piles  is  subject  to  greater  variation  than  round  piles  in  soft 
soil  and  will  vary  from  5  to  12.5  ct.  in  trenches  leas  than  10  ft. 
and  from  25  to  75  ct.  per  ft.  in  trenches  between  10  and  20  ft. 
in  depth  for  pipe  sewers,  and  increasing  slightly  with  the  size 
of  pipe.  For  larger  trenches  the  coat  increases  rapidly  with  the 
width  and  depth.  A  trench  25  ft.  deep  and  16  ft.  wide  costs  about 
$2.75  per  ft.  to  sheeting  for  dl'iving  and  removing. 

The  Cost  of  DrtTing  by  PUe  Driver.  Victor  Windett  gives  the 
following  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  14,  1911. 

In  alluvial  soil  2x12  in.,  14  ft.  and  3x12  in.,  24  ft.  sheeting 
was  driven  by  a  2,000-lb.  drop-hammer  pile-driver.  No  dilficulty 
was  experienced  in  sheeting  ISO  ft.  of  trench  per  day.  The  lum- 
ber was  delivered  along  the  line  of  the  trench  by  teams.  The 
pile-driver  crew  consisted  of  0  men. 

The  cost  of  preparation  of  plain  ordinary  trench  sheeting  is  as 
follows; 

467  pieces,  2  x  S  in.,  12  ft.  and  14  ft.  trench  sheeting,  totaled 
IO,BOO  ft.  B.M.,  and  the  labor  cost  of  painting  and  trimming  the 
top  waa  %2.60  per  1,000  ft.  B.M.,  or  6  ct.  per  pile,  labor  being  27 

For  steam-shovel  work,  as  at  Hegewisch  in  sand  a  light  pile- 
driver  was  used  with  two  hammers  of  1,200  lb.  each  (see  Fig. 
27).  The  sheeting  used  was  triple  lap.  The  center  piece  was 
2  X  10  in.  X  4  ft,,  with  two  1  x4-in.  x  12-ft.  side  pieces,  made  up 
for  a  2-Jn.  tongue  and  groove.  In  a  O-hr.  day  240  pieces  of  sheet- 
ing could  be  driven  easily  by  the  crew  of  9  men,  at  a  laI>or  coat 
of  10  ct.  per  piece. 

The  sheeting  was  pulled  after  the  trench  was  partly  backfilled, 
by   a  double  drum,  double  cylinder  engine  on   a  platform  some- 
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what  Bimilar  to  the  pile-driver  but  Bubatitnting  a  hinged  frftme 
for  the  leads.  A  ^in.  cbaia  and  %  in.  cable  were  used  for  the 
liaee.  There  were  two  lines,  one  for  each  aide  of  the  trench. 
This  machine  would  pull  sheeting  for  100  ft.-  of  trench  in  2  hr. 
The  crew  consiBted  of  an  engineman,  winchman,  booker-on  and 
sheeting-catcher  to  land  the  sheeting  on  the  bank   within  reach 

The  wear  and  tear  on  the  sheeting  was  very  small,  as  far  as 


Fig.  27.    Sheet  File-Driver  with  Double  Lends  for  Trench  Work 

the  2x  10-in.  pieces  were  concerned.  They  were  used  nine  times 
and  then  made  into  bottoms  for  catch  basins.  The  1  x  4-in.  strips 
required  quite  frequent  renewal.  Possibly  it  might  have  been 
cheaper  to  use  2-in.  lumber  inetead.  This  sheeting  was  triple  lap, 
middle  piece,  2  by  12  in.,  14  ft.  long.  Side  pieces,  1  by  4  in.,  10 
ft.  long.  732  pieces  (34.5  ft.  B.  M.  each).  T^bor  making  up 
(including  pointing  and  beading  to  top  width  of  ^  in.}  at  31 
ct.  per  hr.,  cost  9.3  ct.  per  piece  or  $2.60  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M. 
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The  stringers  used  were  general);  3  x  12  in.  or  4  x  12  in.  and 
IB  ft.  in  length  of  long  leaf  yellow  pine. 

Braces  were  general!;  6  x  6-in.  yellow  pine.  In  Gary,  Ind., 
where  the  country  was  covered  by  a  growth  of  various  oaks, 
mainly  small  trees,  many  braces  were  cut  from  the  statjding  tim- 
ber. These  braces  were  UHually  3  t*  5  in.  in  diameter.  Dunn 
trench  screws  are  highly  advantageous  on  account  of  ease  of 
placing  aud  removing  the  braces  and  of  keeping  them  tight. 

Steel  Sheeting  at  Watertown,  N.  T.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Nov.  16,  1911,  gives  the  following: 

Wemlinger  corrugated  eteol  piling  was  used  for  sheeting  sewer 
pipe  trenches  at  Watertown,  N,  Y.  The  average  cut  waa  15  ft. 
The  soil  was  sand  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.,  and  a  wet  sand  and  gravel 
beneath  that  point.  Four  hundred  sheets  of  ^^-in.  piling,  each 
I  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  long,  were  used.  A  650-lb.  steam  hammer, 
furnished  with  power  from  a  road  roller,  drove  the  piling.  The 
trench  was  first  excavated  lu  a  depth  of  5  ft.  Three  men.  then 
placed  the  piling  upright  at  each  side  of  the  trench,  the  rate  of 
placing  being  32  sheets  in  1.5  hr.  These  sheetti  were  then  driven 
to  grade  by  the  hammer  hung  from  an  A-frame,  at  the  rate  of  1 
sheet  driven  5  ft.  in  35  see.  Including  the  time  required  tor 
moving  the  hammer  and  A-frame,  the  rate  of  driving  was  7  ft.  of 
trench  sheeted  per  hour,  tjpruce  rangers,  4  x  6  in.  x  16  ft.  long 
were  used.     Braces  were  placed  7  ft.  apart. 

SemoTing  Sheeting.  In  pulling  sheeting  and  sheet  piles,  vari- 
ous methods  are  need.  The  lower  waling  pieces  are  taken  out  as 
tlie  trench  is  bacltfilled.  Then  after  50%  or  more  of  the  back- 
fltling  is  done  the  sheeting  iKiards  are  drawn,  although  in  some 
exceptional  cases  the  sheeting  is   left   in  place.     Chains,  clamps 


Cootjic 

Device  tor  Pulling  Sheet  Piles.     '' 
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and  grabs  of  various  kinds,  are  uaed  to  pull  the  boards.  Der- 
ricks and  cablewaya  are  uiied  as  the  power  to  pull  them,  although 
the;  are  often  pulled  by  hand.  Fig.  28  shows  a  small  tool  used 
tor  pulling  sheet  piles.  It  can  be  used  with  a  lever,  operated  by 
men,  with  a  derrick  or  a  cableway.  It  lita  around  the  pile  and  as 
the  pull  is  made  it  clamps  itself  to  the  board  so  that  it^eeldom 
slips.  If  more  than  one  pull  is  needed  to  take  out  the  pile,  the 
tool  releases  itself  as  sooD  as  the  pull  is  stopped  and  it  sUdeH 
down  the  board,  taking  a  new  hold  the  instant  power  is  on  it. 
Beiidea  being  simple  in  operation,  this  tool  does  not  injure  the 
boards,  ae  do  chains,  clampEs  and  grabs. 

A  Uachlne  far  Pulling  Sheet  Piling.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Dec.  6,  1(111.  gives  the  following: 

This  pile  puller,  Fig.  2B,  is  the  invention  of  R.  J.  Blackburn 
and  was  used  on  the  Glaise  Creek  sewer,  Louisville,  Kj.  The 
top  of  the  fall  line  of  the  derrick  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
tripod  while  the  closing  line  passed  around  the  special  blocks 
as  shown.  With  this  rig  an  average  of  3D  twenty-fuot  steel  piles 
were  pulled  per  hour.  The  labor  force  required  consisted  of 
three  men  and  the  derrick  crew. 

In  the  construction  of  some  sewers  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  steel 
sheet  piling  was  driven  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.  and.  after  excavating 
nearly  to  quicksand,  bulkheads  of  plank  piling  were  built  across 
the  trench  about  every  20  ft.  These  bulkheads  were  24  ft.  high 
and  were  composed  of  timbers  S  in.  thick.  When  the  completed 
masonry  of  the  sever  neared  one  of  these  bulkheads  it  was  not 
feasible  to  pull  the  plank  piling  until  the  fill  had  been  at  least 
partly  comjileted.  The  heavy  cross  timbers,  in  addition,  were 
partly  braced  by  the  piling  and  had  to  be  left  in  order  to  support 
the  steel  piling  in  tie  sides. 

Cutting  off  Filing  with  Pneumatic  An^rs.  The  following 
method  is  given  in  Engineering  Nema,  Aug.  6,  1914.  The  first 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  piling  was  with  an  axe,  but  this  method 
was  ifound  to  he  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Large  wood  chisels 
fitted  to  pneumatic  hammers  were  nent  tried  without  satisfactory 
results.  A  114-in.  wood  boring  auger  operated  by  a  "  Little 
David  "  compressed  air  motor  was  tried,  and  found  to  be  a  prac- 
tical means  for  cutting  these  thick  planks.  About  seven  l^-in. 
holes  were  required  to  sever  a  pile,  and  the  time  consumed  in  bor- 
ing each  of  -the  holes  8  in.  long  was  from  20  to  23  sec.  The  en- 
tire time  consumed  in  making  two  cuts  across  the  trench  waa  be- 
tween 1.6  and  2  hr. 

DrlTins  Wakefield  Sheet  filing.  Tlie  following  is  given  in 
Engineering  lietca.  May  2S,  1903.  The  construction  of  Inter- 
cepting  sewers   for    the   purpose    of    diverting   sewage    into   the 
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Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  undertakea  in  1901  by  the  city,  em- 
ploying day  1al)or,  and  having  all  work  done  under  the  Buper- 
Tision  of  its  own  engineers. 

The  following   relates  to  work  done  on   Section  G,  which  ex- 


tended from  39th  to  51st  streets,  and  on  Section  H,  between  5lBt 
and  03d  atroets.  As  this  was  the  city's  first  experience  in  con- 
struction work  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  an 
entirely  new  plant.  Accordingly,  the  city  built,  with  its  own 
labor,  a  turntable  drop-hammer  pile  driver,  for  use  on  Section 
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G.  The  driver  had  a  hHtniner  weighing  3,000  lb.,  and  was 
equipped  witli  a  T  x  10-in.  double-drum  hoisting  engine  and  a 
duplex  steam  pump  for  jetting.     The  machine  coat  ?2,200. 

As  the  sewer  for  a  distance  of  aiwut  2,500  ft.  would  be  under 
the  shoal  water  of  the  lake,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  distance  lery 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  it  was  necessary  to  use  sheeting,  which 
would  be  practieallj  water  tight.  Accordingly,  Walcefield  sheet 
piling  was  used,  the  lumber  employed  in  its  construction  Iteing 
2  K  12-in.  X  12-ft.,  Norway  and  Georgia  pine,  surfaced  one  side 
and  one  edge.  For  most  of  the  worlc  Southern  pine  was  used.  In 
practice,  however,  it  was  found  that  Norway  pine  would  stand 
50%  more  blows  under  a  drop  hammer;  and,  in  consequence, 
Norway  sheet  piling  was  used  where  there  was  difficult  driving. 

About  12  ft.  below  city  stratum  the  clay  line  was  found.  Im- 
mediately above  tliis  was  a  layer  of  line  blua  sand  mixed  with 
shot  clay.  This  stratum  when  loose  and  wet  acts  very  much  like 
quicksand.  Al>ove  this  stratum  was  ordinary  lake  sand.  The 
sand  was  very  solid  and  compact,  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
waves  of  the  lake.  But  with  the  exception  of  gravel  spots  the 
seepage  was  small,  considering  the  nearness  to  the  lake.  The  first 
sheeting  was  driven  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  proposed  excava- 
tion; but  later  it  was  found  that  sheeting  driven  4  to  5  ft.  into 
the  clay  would  do  sufKciently  well.  In  order  to  have  the  sheeting 
left  to  a  sufficient  height  aliove  the  line  of  the  lake  for  protection 
against  high  water,  20   ft.  of  material  was  used  with   some  ex- 

In  the  bracing,  10  x  12-in.  x  22-ft.  stringers  and  lOx  10-in.  x 
20-ft.  braces  were  used.  Three  sets  of  stringers  and  braces  were 
found  sufficient  for  most  of  the  distance.  In  some  places  it  was 
necessary,  on  account  of  bad  ground  and  swelling  clay,  to  rein- 
force both  stringers  and  braces.  Throughout  the  entire  work,  2-ln. 
Dunn  screw-braees  were  used. 

In  construction,  the  top  set  of  stringers  and  braces  followed 
the  scraping  and  leveling,  .  The  distance  between  the  sheeting 
was  22  ft.  for  the  16-ft.  conduit  and  21)^  ft.  for  the  l.^l^-ft.  con- 
duit. A  clearance  of  about  9  in.  between  the  sheeting  and  sewer 
brickwork  was  allowed. 

In  the  operation  it  was  found  practical,  to  swing  the  pile  driv- 
ing apparatus  aimut  once  every  day.  Ordinarily  about  60  ft.  of 
sheeting  in  each  direction  was  driven  on  one  side,  and  then  50  ft. 
in  each  direction  on  the  other  side.  A  water  jet  for  jetting  the 
clay  was.  used  with  marked  success.  Ordinarily,  after  jetting  to 
the  clay  and  getting  the  piling  into  position,  four  or  five  blowa 
of  the  hammer  were  sufficient.  In  many  cases  Isolated  rocks, 
about   11^  ft.  in  their  largest  dimensions,  weie  found  from  2  to 
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8  ft.  below  the  surface.  These  were  dispuaed  of  by  jetting  a 
large  hole  beside  them.  The  piles  were  held  in  place  during  driv- 
ing by  a  ^-iil.  buck  line,  attached  to  the  front  drum  of  the  hoist* 
ing  engine,  and  leading  through  the  sheaves  attached  to  the  pile 
driver  and  sheeting  in  place,  to  and  around  the  pile  to  be  driven. 

la  mailing  each  Wakefield  pile,  50-penay  wire  spikes  were  used. 
HaU-inch  carriage  bolts  were  tried  as  fastings,  hut  it  was  found 
that  the  carpenters  could  make  at  least  twice  the  number  of 
sheet  piles  when  SO-penn]'  wire  spikes  were  used.  Eight  to  ten 
sptkeB  were  used  per  pile.  The  pile-driving  crew  followed  the 
gang  setting  the  top  braces.  On  straight  work  at  least  it  was 
planned  to  have  a  distance  of  about  400  ft.  between  the  pile 
driver  and  the  excavating  derrick,  because  when  the  driving  was 
too  near  there  was  trouble  with  seepage  water  from  the  jet. 

In  ordinary  driving,  the  crew  averaged  about  00  pieces  of  sheet, 
ing  per  H  hr.  This  is  equivalent  to  45  ft.  of  trench  sheet  piled. 
The  largest  day's  work  was  120  pieces  of  sheeting  placed.  On 
some  days,  however,  when  such  obstruetionB  as  piers  were  en. 
counti'red,  not  more  than  12  pieces  of  sheeting  were  driven;  this 
occurred  once  perhaps  in  300  to  400  ft. 

The  pile  driving  crew  consisted  of  the  following: 

Perdar 

1  rgremsil     I  4.1B 

1  enBtneman    4,«» 

1  iBboreri  >t  (2,60  M.OO 

2  wench  men  at  (S.OO  S.IM 

Tolal  labor  cost  per  d»y  HO.K 

As  about  4a  ft.  of  trench  was  sheetpiled  per  8  hr.,  the  labor 
cost  per  linear  foot  of  sewer  amounted  to  !)0  ct.  The  labor  cost 
per  pile  was  45  ct.  The  bill  of  materials  required  for  00  ft.  of 
piling  (the  avearage  amount  placed  in  an  8-hr.  day)  was  as 
follows: 

lO.S  M.  ft.  B.  U.  Iil!-<n.x20  ft.  timber  at  M2 (237.(0 

Ma  BplkM.  Bl  (2.K  per  100  tb 2S8E 

Total     (2«4,3E 

Adding  the  total   labor  cost  of  $40.60  and  the   toUl   cost  for 

material,  etc.,  $204.35,  we  have  $305  as  the  total  cost  of  00  ft. 

of  piling,  or  00  piles.     From  the  above  it  will  be  ae«n  that  the 

cost  per  pile   amounts  to   (3.38,   of   which   80.47   was  for   labor. 

The  lalior  cost  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  piling  was  about  83.1)0. 
Another  pile  driver  was  built  by  the  city  for  the  construction  of 

the  shee;t  piling  in  that  section  of  the  intercepting  sewer  between 
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Slat  and  73d  atreeta,  known  ftB  Section  H.  This  machine  w&b 
also  constructed  on  a  turntable  and  could  be  swung  from  one  iride 
of  the  treDch  to  the  other.  In  order  to  secure  a  good  foundation 
bearing  for  the  runwaya  and  rollers  the  apan  of  the  lower  bed 
was  made  34  ft.  The  driver  waa  equipped  with  a  7  k  lO-in.  double- 
drum  engine,  had  40-ft,  leada  and  a  2,500'lb.  hammer.  A  jet 
pump,  with  water  tank,  20  ft.  jet  tube  and  other  appliances  were 
tunong  the  equipment. 

Aa  in  the  first  caee,  the  sheeting  was  of  tbe  ordinary  Wake- 
field pattern,  made  up  of  2  x  12-in.  plank,  fastened  together,  how- 
ever, by  dO-penny  apikea,  'Ihe  method  of  driving  thia  aheeting 
was  as  follows:  The  top  aet  of  atringers  and  braces  were  put  in 
place  for  100  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  advance,  and  about  IS  in.  below 
the  aurface  of  the  street;  a  second  set  of  stringers,  parallel  with 
the  street,  made  up  of  4  x  12-in.  plank,  waa  put  in  about  5  in. 
outside  of  the  main  atringers  and  on  the  aame  level  aa  those  in- 
side, for  the  purpoae  of  keeping  the  sheeting  in  line.  All  braces  ' 
and  timbers  were  then  covered  with  sand  to  prevent  their  being 
washed  out  by  the  water  jet.  The  sheeting  used  was  18  ft.,  20 
ft.,  22  ft.  and  24  ft  long,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  clay. 
The  top  of  the  sheeting  was  driven  to  about  1  ft.  below  the 
street  grade,  and  the  lower  end  waa  from  2  to  4  ft.  in  the  clay. 
For  each  pile  a  hole  waa  jetted  to  the  clay  line,  and  as  soon  as 
the  jet  tube  was  pulled  out,  a  pile  waa  dropped  into  place  and 
pulled  over  the  tongue  of  the  previous  pile.  Excellent  alignment 
waa  obtained  by  using  a  "buck  line"  to  hold  the  sheetine  in 
place  white  being  driven.  In  thia  caae  the  "buck  line"  consisted 
of  an  old  cable  having  a  loop  at  one  end  to  go  over  the  head  of 
the  pile,  the  other  end  of  the  cable,  after  passing  through  a  couple 
of  snatch  blocks,  being  attached  to  the  hoisting  engine. 

From  75  to  110  piles  were  driven  in  8  br.,  the  number  depend- 
ing somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  ground;  85  piles,  however, 
.were  considered  a  fair  day's  work. 

The  pile  driving  crew  and  wages  were  as  follows  per  day: 

Koremsn     ; t  <-W 

liet  miin   3.B0 

2  ladder  men    E.BO 

S  wench  men - -.  6.00 


Total  labor  per  d»j  W.M 

An  average  of  85  piles'per  day  were  driven,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  42.5  ft.  of  trench  piled.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  SI. II 
■per  ft.  of  trench  for  the  labor  cost.     The  labor  coat  per  pile  was  fi5 
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eL     The  bill  of  material  required  for  66  ft.  of  piling  viaa  as  fol- 
io,! M.  ft.,  Mn.iliin.iM  ft,  ttmber  M  |26  |aSJ» 

850  spikes,  -t  I2.6B  per  IW  I2.G3 

1  too  ooBl  tor  pile  Sriyer  WO 

ToWa   mitiiriBli    1280.42 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  tht>  total  cost  for  material 
and  driving  was  $Z.S5  for  each  pile,  of  which  $0.55  wae  for  labor. 
The  labor  cost  for  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  of  piling  wax  about  $4.58. 

Trench  In  Hnck  Boll.  In  exoavating  the  foundation  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  grain  elevators,  through  very  soft  soil, 
great  difficulty  wae  encountered.  This  work  ie  described  by  G.  Q, 
Lynde  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Inaiitution  of  Vivil  Engineer!, 
vol.  137  (1898-99).  The  upper  14  to  18  ft.  of  the  soil  conslHted 
of  a  black  mud  which  had  been  deposited  by  previous  dredging 
work.  AlK)ut  this  "  sludge  "  red  band  and  small  lumps  of  sand- 
stone had  been  spread  to  a  depth  of  1.5  to  2.5  ft.  The  ground 
underlying  the  sludge  consisted  of  an  alluvial  deposit,  a  bed  of 
blue  silt,  4  ft.  thick,  being  found  at  a  depth  of  18  ft.  below  the 
upper  ground  surface  covering  a  bed  of  wet  running  sand,  3 
ft.  thick,  which  lay  on  coaree  eand  and  gravel.  The  btaek  mud 
had  naturally  the  consistency  of  butter,  and  in  tbia  state  was  as 
impervious  to  water  as  clay  puddle,  but  when  mixed  and  stirred 
with  water,  as  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  it  became  thin 
black  mud. 

Ah  the  entire  excavation  was  made  by  steam  traveling-cranes 
loading  into  cars  hauled  by  locomotives,  the  weight  of  machinery 
caused  a  settlement  of  the  ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
and  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  bottoms  of  the  trenches  and  else- 
where. A  few  of  the  trenches  in  fairly  good  ground  were  sunk  by 
poling  boards  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  in  other  trenches  no  prog- 
ress could  be  made,  the  bottom  rising  as  fast  as  it  was  excavated 
end  the  timbering  and  surrounding  ground  sinking  at  the  same 
time. 

Certain  trenches  8.5  ft.  wide  and  from  23  to  26.5  ft.  deep  were 
excavated  by  the  following  method.  The  sludge  was  17  ft.  deep 
with  a  somewhat  hardened  crust,  and  it  was  decided  to  use  a 
sheeting  plank  or  runner  2.5  in.  thick  by  7  in.  wide,  sharpened 
to  a  chisel  point,  and  driven  with  the  bevelled  side  towards  the 
trench,  so  that  the  tendency  of  this  sheeting  plank  was  to  incline 
outwards.  The  depth  of  the  trench  would  have  required  long 
.and  unwieldy  sheeting  plank  had  they  been  driven  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  full  depth,  go  an  excavation  was  first  made  in  the 
hardened  crust  and  sheeting  6  ft.  long  was  first  placed.  Two 
framsB  were  set,  each  oouaisting  of  2  walinga  ol  Sn  3-iD.  timber 
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12  ft.  lon^,  with  3  Btnits  9  in.  square  capped  with  I-in.  boards 
SB  shown  in  Fig.  30.  Runnera  14  ft.  long  were  driven  inside  theu 
wftHngs  into  the  solid  ground  by  a  small  hand-operated  weight 
of  3O0  lb.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30. 


TOP  nu»t  m  KUNNcns  pitckco 

Fig.  30.     Top  Frame  in  PIa«e  end  Runners  Pitched. 

The  excavation  was  then  carried  down  with  frames  of  3  x  D-ii 
walings  and  8-in.  struts  inserted  every  2  ft.  deep,  as  shown  i 
Fig.  31. 

nuMKBRS  MIVEN 
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Curious  etfecte  were  -met  with  during  the  excaTation  of  these 
trenchea.  The  boltomB  of  the  trenches  were  coDtinu&Ily  rising 
and  a  corresponding  fall  in  tlie  level  of  the  surrounding  ground 
took  place.  The  grounil  sank  as  muth  as  3  ft.  under  the  traffic 
of  the  locomotives  and  cars.  Thus  the  boards  on  the  loaded  side  of 
the  trench  sanii  while  the  timber  on  the  inner  side  generally  re- 
tained its  position,  endangering  the  whole  structure.  The  struts 
or  braces  were  thus  transformed  into  diagonals,  and  to  couat«ract 
this  motion  opposite  diagonals  were  inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
32. 


Se«l«.lliiBta  =  13ft«*. 

Fig.  32.     Showing  Trench  Distorted  by  Settlement  and  with 
Counter  Rakers. 

O'Bonrke  Hethod  of  EzcaTating  Deep  Cuts  to  ITeat  Lines. 
John  F.  O'Rourke  has  patented  and  used  successfully  on  subway 
construction  in  Brooklyn,  ¥.  Y.,  the  method  shown  in  Fig.  33. 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  7,  1916,  gives  the  patent  speci- 
fications. The  general  method  of  procedure  is  sufficiently  clear 
without  description. 

The  Bottomlejr  Trench  Brace.  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Dec.  II,  li>12,  gives  the  following: 

An  improved  fitting  for  timber  braces  to  be  used  in  shoring  up 
trenches  in  bad  ground  has  just  been  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Bottomley  Machine  Co.  of  Alliance,  Ohio.  Fig.  34  shows  the  fit- 
ting and  the  timber  required  in   its  utilization. 

This  fitting  renders  unnecessary  the  use  of  solid  4x4-in., 
Oxfi-in.,  and  8xR-in.  timbers  for  braees.     In  using  it  two  pieces 
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I.,  2  X  tt-in.,  or  2  X  M-in.  tiiDl>erB  are  tuiwed  the  same 
is  then  fastened  to  the  pieces  selected  by 
The  brace  so  fonned  is  made  rigid  hy  spile- 


ing  tno  short  pieces  of  the  same  Bcantling  as  the  long  pieoeg  be- 
tween the  latter.  The  small  block  at  the  end  adjaceot  to  the  cast- 
ing may  be  set  clear  of  the  screw  or  hollowed  out  to  box  the  aorew 


Fig.   34.     Tht 


mley  Trench   Brace  and   Built-Up  Timber. 
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This  device  enables  the  contractor  to  utilize  old  but  solid  tim- 
ber which  has  been  used  for  other  purposes  on  the  work,  Thii 
effects  a  coDsiderable  saving  in  coat  ot  timber  over  buying  Bolid 
stuff.  Moreover  the  casting  can  be  fitted  to  the  2-in.  timber  in 
much  leas  time  than  that  required  to  lit  a  cast  head  on  a  solid 
stick. 

The  casting  is  made  of  malleable  iron  threaded  so  as  to  engage 
the  screw.  The  screw  is  IJ^  in.  in  diameter  and  is  threaded  for 
a  length  of  14  in.  The  vice  handle  is  1  s  9  in.  The  lag  screws 
required  for  fastening  the  casting  to  the  timber  are  furnished 

The  Xalamacoo  Extensible  Treneh  Brace,  made  by  the  Kala- 
mazoo Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  35. 


iniimMi^ 


Fig.  33.     Kalamazoo   EJitensible  Trench  Brace. 

Kethodi  and  Costi  of  Trench  Pumping.  The  cost  of  removing 
water  from  trenches  is  sometimes  very  high.  Nevertheless,  no 
matter  how  expensive  the  removal  ot  water  may  be,  it  is  usually 
less  than  the  added  cost  of  escavation  and  pipe  constructiou  in 
partially  un watered  trenches.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
laborers  to  work  efficiently  in  wet  ground,  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  masons  to  do  a  proper  day's  work  under  such 

There  are  three  general  methods  of  unwatering  trenches:  (I) 
By  pumping  the  water  directly  from  its  location  in  the  trench; 
(2)  by  leading  it  from  the  place  where  work  is  being  carried  on 
io  a  natural  or  artificial  sump,  by  means  of  a  drain;  and  (3) 
by  unwatering  the  site  by  "  bleeding." 

Direct  Pumping.  Where  the  flow  of  water  does  not  exceed  50 
gal.  per  minute,  one  man  with  a  diaphragm  pump  will  ke«p  the 
trench  clear.  Where  the  flow  does  not  exceed  75  gal,  per  minute  a 
two-roan  pump  is  required.  EdBon  diaphragm  pumps,  with  20  ft. 
of  hose  and  strainer,  cost  $48  for  the  one-man  size  and  $70  for 
the  two-man  size.  For  flows  of  60  to  80  gal.  per  minute,  a  dia- 
phragm pump  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine  is  very  efficient.  It 
can  be  started  in  the  morning  and  given  little  or  no  attention  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

For  removing  greater  quantities  of  water  centrifugal  or  recipro- 
cating pumps  are  generally  used.  Emmett  Steece  gives,  the  pre- 
war cost  of  a  centrifugal  pump  and  its  operation  aa  follows : 
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CeotrituKBl  numii  with  Sin.  suction   ---    |110 

•nmber   framing    « 

80-n.  olB-iB.  bait 84 

frhp.  gu  engioe   3B0 

Tot»l   cost    »BM 

This  engine  uaes  5.5  gal.  of  gasoline  per  10-hr.  da.y. 

PnmplnK  for  Sewer  CoiutnicUoii,  In  ITew  Orleam.  Victor 
Windett  gives  the  cost  in  Itllt  of  pumping  with  an  S-in.  centri- 
fugal pump.  The  work  was  the  construction  of  a  sewer  in  New 
OrleanB.  The  pump  was  in  constant  service  for  417  daya.  While 
ateam  was  kept  at  operating  presuure  continuously,  the  pumping 
wag  intermittent  during  each  24  hr.  The  inflow  of  water  required 
pumping  for  a  total  of  12  hr.  each  day.  The  labor  charge  waa 
low,  the  men  being  paid  $73.50  each  per  month,  or  20  ct.  per  hr. 
There  waa  one  man  to  each  12-hr.  shift  tending  the  boiler  and 
pump.     The  daily  cost  of  operation  was  aa  follows: 

OobI.  l.i7E  tons  at  K  per  ton  f  S.BD 

Oil  rar  InbricDlion  soil  illuminftUon  O.K 

Snppll«a fl.lS 

Water    lu    0.M 

Repsirs  to  pump  and  boiler  0.93 

DepreciMion    O.Tl 

Wacea     iM 

ToUl    Pl.Ol 

Oierhead  boiden   1^4 

Total  daily  eipeiu«   JllJB 

The  FnliometcT  Pump.  This  pump  has  been  uaed  for  trench 
pumping  for  50  years.  This  pump,  while  unecoaomicul  in  steam 
coDBumption,  is  reliable,  and,  once  started,  requires  almost  no 
attention.  One  advantage  of  this  piunp  ie  that  it  can  be  hung 
anywhere  in  a  trench  and  requires  no  foundation.  It  has  no 
moving  parts  except  valves  and  requires  no  lubrication.  It  is 
made  in  varioua  sizes  by  the  Ful8omet«r  Steam  Pump  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

A  Tile  Drain  for  Handling  Water.  Bngineering  and  Conlraot- 
ing,  Oct.  2,  1907,  gives  the  following: 

In  the  construction  of  a  66-in.  reinforced  concrete  sewer,  the 
material  encountered  in  excavation  was  loose  black  soil  fur  a 
depth  of  24  ft.,  and  sand  and  gravel,  water  bearing  for  about  5 
ft.  at  the  bottom.  The  average  depth  of  the  trench  was  ISl^  ft., 
with  a  width  of  1U>^  ft.  To  handle  the  water  a  subdrain,  pump 
and  sump  were  used.  The  pipe  used  for  subdrain  was  second 
class  and  cull  pipe,  laid  with  the  invert  30  in.  Iielow  the  invert  of 
the  main  sewer.  Joints  were  looselj'  calked  with  tufts  of  sod  in 
order  to  hold  back  the  fine  sand,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
cletu)  gravel  of  medium  size.    The  drain  pipe  emptied'  into  a  sump 
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at  the  lower'  end  of  the  new  work,  which  was  about  IS  in.  below 
the  Bubdrain  grade,  in  which  was  a  6-iD.  ceDtrifugal  pump,  used 
to  discharge  the  water  over  a  dam  in  the  old  portion  of  the  aewer. 
By  thin  method  it  was  possible  to  put  the  concrete  on  a  dry  bot- 
tom. It  was  found  necessary,  however,  to  run  the  pump  while 
the  invert  was  being  plastered,  and  it  was  kept  going  until  the 
plastering  was  set,  otherwise  the  water  would  force  its  way  in 
from  the  outside  and  cause  the  mortar  to  slough  do*n,  leaving  the 
bottom  rough  and  the  eides,  to  some  extent,  porous.  The  total 
cost  of  caring  for  the  water  was  as  follows  per  loot  ol  sewer: 

BuMc»ln    pip* 10.13 


Cost  per  cu.  yd,  of  esosvation  0.115 

The  item  handling  water  includes  the  fuel,  bousing  and  rental 
of  pumping  engine,  pay  of  engineman,  also  sinking  of  two  sump 
holes  for  the  pump  and  filling  up  of  same  after  the  work  was 
done.  The  engineman  received  $2  per  lO-hr.  day,  and  common 
labor  received  $I.S5. 

Pumping  for  Sewer  at  Harrlsbnrg,  Fa.  Engineering  Kecord, 
Oct.   15,  1S04,  gives  the  following-. 

The  main  sewers  comprised  7,ftOO  ft.  of  reinforced  concrete  sec- 
tion 12.3  n-  H.  in  area,  and  7,670  ft.,  1!1.3  sq.  ft.  in  area. 
Trenches  were  8  and  B  ft.  wide,  and  averaged  in..')  ft.  in  depth. 
Host  of  the  work  lay  alongside  Paxton  Creek  which  was  in  Hood 
several  times.  An  excessive  amount  of  nater  was  everywhere  en- 
countered. To  handle  this  an  H-in.  underilrein  was  aavA  almost 
the  whole  length  of  the  work.  It  was  laid  with  open  joints,  filled 
around  with  gravel,  and  connected  with  numps  at  the  side  of  the 
trenc-h,  from  which  the  water  was  pumped.  These  sumps  were 
about  6  X  6  ft,  in  size  and  were  excavated  at  irregular  intervals  at 
the  same  time  as  the  trench  but  2  ft.  deeper.  At  some  places  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  a  double  line  of  Bin.  underdrain.  Sis-inch 
direct-connected  Morris  centrifugal  pumps  were  used.  One  pump 
was  used  for  each  section  of  the  work,  the  pump  being  moved 
ahead,  when  necessary.  The  average  length  of  section  pumped 
Was  .-iSO  ft,,  and  the  maximum  IJ.'H)  ft.  The  ground  water  level 
varied  considerably  but  averaged  0  ft.  above  sut^rade,  A  typical 
section  yielded  about  2,200  gal,  per  lin,  ft.  per  24  hr.  The  coat 
of  pumping. on  the  main  trench,  including  the  cost  of  underdrain, 
was  about  31)  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation,  or  $1,30  per  Itn.  ft. 
of  trench.  Coal  cost  ?3.80  per  ton.  A  flreman  attended  each 
boiler  and  a  boy  each  pump,  day  and  night. 

1  he  material  encountered  was  firm  clay  with  occasional  layers 
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o£  gravel,  and  covered  with  various  kinds  ot  top-Mil.  The 
greater  part  of  the  invert  wae  laid  on  an  uDderlying  Btratuin  of 
gravel.     Very  little  solid  ruck  wan  encountered. 

In  the  streets  and  on  level,  dry  land,  where  possibie,  a  Jackson 
hoist  was  used,  and  the  >inaterlal  excavated  was  carried  on  cars 
and  dumped  on  the  completed  work.  In  deep  cuts  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  surface  did  not  permit  the  use  of  the  >Iack8on  hoist, 
buckets  and  boom  derricks  were  used.  In  shallow  cuts  excavation 
was  done  entirely  by  hand.  The  total  excavation  of  the  main  line 
amounted  to  54,465  cu.  yd.,  and  cost  71  et.  per  eu.  yd.  Abovt 
38,587  cu.  yd.  were  backttlled  at  a  cost  of  38  et.  per  cu.  yd.  Com- 
mon labor  was  paid  15,  ct.  per  hr. 

Tight  sheeting,  placed  vertically,  was  generally  required,  but 
in  shallow  cuts,  skeleton  sheeting  was  used.  Two-inch  lumber 
was  used.  The  rangers  and  cross  braces  were  of  wood.  The  sheet- 
ing cost  about  87  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  of  trench. 

Unwaterlng  by  XTse  ot  "Bleeding  Points."  Otto  Gersbach  ia 
Engineering  and  Contraeting,  June  5,  1907,  gives  a  description 
of  a,  method  used  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana,  for  drying  out 
water  bearing  sand.  This  method  is  now  frequently  used  in  wet 
material  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  method  of  "  bleeding  by 
points." 

At  Indiana  Harbor,  pipe  sewers  of  8  to  30-in.  diameter  wew 
laid  in  sand  to  depths  as  great  aa  2i  ft.  After  excavation  hw) 
proceeded  until  ground  water  was  reached,  2. in.  iron  p'ipes,  10  ft. 
long  were  driven  down  by  the  aid  of  a  water  Jet  operating  at  a 
pressure  of  25  11>.  per  sq.  in.  These  pipes  were  pointed,  and  were 
perforated  just  above  tlie  points,  the  perforations  being  covered 
with  a  fine  wire  netting  in  order  to  exclude  the  sand.  The  pipes 
were  spaced  4  ft.  apart  as  a  rule,  but  S  ft.  in  some  cajws.  They 
were  driven  to  a  point  below  the  grade  of  the  sewer,  aections  2  to 
4  ft.  long  being  used  to  lengthen  the  standard  10-ft.  sectiftn 
where  necessary.  The  pipes  were  driven  in  lines  close  to  each  side 
of  the  trench. 

The  driven  pipes  were  connected  by  short  lengths  of  hose  to  a 
4-in.  main  pipe,  running  lengthwise  over  the  center  of  the  trench 
and  supported  by  plank.  The  4-in.  pipe  was  connected  to  a. 
10x6xl2-in.  duplex  pump  run  by  a  20-hp.  boiler.  Thus  the 
trench  was  kept  dry.  Little  or  no  sheeting  was  required  aa  the 
damp  sand  did  not  run.  A  row  of  planking  tras  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  trench  to  keep  back  sand  that  might  be  pushed  down 
by  the  men  above. 

'Excavatiiig  Quicksand  In  Toronto.  The  methods  used  in  ex- 
cavating, sheeting  and  pumping  trenches  for  20  and  24-in.  nipc 
sewers  at  North  Toronto,  Canada,  are  described  by  George  Phelps, 
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in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  2S,  1^012.  Most  of  the  trench 
was  30  ft.  deep,  and  the  nature  of  ^e  material  (quickaand  and 
water  at  depths  of  16  ft.)  made  the  work  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. Further  disad vantages  were  { 1 )  the  narrow  working 
space  which  prt'vented  the  use  uf  conveying  and  backfilling  ma- 
chines, (2)  the  great  depth  of  cut,  and   (3)   the  told  weather. 

The  material  was  removed  from  the  trench  by  hand  in  stages. 
When  the  excavated  material  was  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time 
it  iror-e,  and  backfilling  was  necessarily  expensive.  Frost  wedgea 
and  dynamite  were  ueed  to  break  up  some  of  the  materiaL 

The  system  uf  cross  braces  shown  in  Fig.  3G  waa  adopted  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  curbing.  Extra  diagonal  braces  were 
oft«n  put  in  as  well,  but  even  this  did  not  always  prevent  the  set. 
tling  of  the  timber  work  with  the  falling  sideii.  The  timbering 
oonsisted  of  two  settings  of  2  x  6-in.  pine  runners,  the  top  set- 
ting being  12  ft.  deep  and  the  bottom  l^ft.  deep.  The  walings 
and  struts  were  of  4  x  S-in.  pine,  and  the  cross  braces  of  2  x  8-in. 
pine.  A  uniform  width  of  trench  was  kept  and  each  setting  of 
timber  was  16  ft.  in  length,  this  being  the  length  of  walings  UHed. 
The  walings  were  about  4  ft.  apart  vertically,  three  on  each  aide 
for  a  top  setting  and  four  for  a  bottom  setting.  The  troas  braces 
and  4  x  Q.in.  struts  were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  walings  in  ad- 
dition to  4  X  6-in.  struts  in  the  middle,  the  timbering  thus  being 
divided  up  into  S  ft.  bays.  After  the  bottom  setting  of  timber 
had  been  driven  down  to  the  full  .depth,  the  joints  of  the  riuiners 
were  covered  with  short  lengths  of  l-in.  boards  to  keep  back  the 
sand  as  much  as  possible.  This  helped  considerably  but  did  not 
entirely  prevent  the  sand  from  washing  in. 

The  drawing  of  the  timliers  after  the  pipes  had  been  laid  was 
attended  with  some  danger.  The  bottom  setting  was  first  drawn, 
often  exposing  big  caves  in  the  sides  of  the  trench  where  the  ma- 
terial bad  washed  away.  These,  with  the  treo<:h,  were  filled  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  next  setting  lefore  any  of  the  top  timbers  were 
disturbed.  On  removing  the  struts  from  the  top  setting  the  aides 
ot  the  trench  often  fell  in  from  several  feet  back,  to  the  great 
danger  uf  the  timbermen.  but  fortunately  the  work  was  completed 
without  any  serious  mishap  from  this  cause. 

In  passing  the  telephone  poles  which  came  immediately  on  the 
side  of  the  trench,  the  top  setting  of  timber  n'as  left  in  for  safety. 
In  addition  stays  were  placed  on  the  poles  and  left  there  after 
completion  ot  the  work  to  protect  them  from  heeling  over  or 
sinking  until  the  trench  settled  down  quite  firm.  In  some  places 
where  the  ground  was  very  bad,  particularly  at  a  point  where  the 
trench  passed  close  to  a  grove  of  tret^s,  the  whole  of  the  timbering 
was  left  in  the  trench.     After  tilling  such  places  a  large  amount 
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of  mirplus  eftrth  remained  to  be  hauled  away.  The  trenchei  have 
shown  very  little  sign  of  settling  down  since  being  filled,  and  it  ie 
likelj  that  the  cavea  left  behind  the  tinberinK  where  it  waa  not 
drawn  wilt  eilt  up  from  underneath  quicker  than  tlie  liliin){  roa- 
tM*i*.l  will  find  ita  way  through  from  above. 
Pumping  was  required  at  all  times.    At  the  beginning  of  the 


Fig.  36.  Longitudinal  and  Transverse  Sections  of  a  Top  and 
Bottom  Setting  of  Timber  for  30-Ft  Sewer  Trench  in  Quick- 
bad  stretch  a  sump  waa  located  and  the  water  was  removed  from 
this  by  a  Pulsometer  pump.  In  capacity  it  was  found  to  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  quantity  of  wat«r,  and  there- 
fore it  waa  worked  intermittently.  For  this  reaKun  the  sand  that 
was  carried  by  the  water  settled  down  on  the  valves  during  the 
periods  of  reat  and  there  was  often  a  delaj  in  getting  the  pump  to 
start  again. 
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Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  work  od  the  flat  grade 
it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  the  sewer  free  from  the  Hand 
carried  in  euepension  in  the  water,  and  being  very  iine,  it  quickly 
settled  down  in  the  pipes  and  formed  an  obatruction.  Attempts 
were  made  by  means  of  rods  and  chains  drawn  through  to  keq) 
the  pipes  clear.  Flushing  from  a  hydrant  also  was  tried.  Bnt 
the  level  of  the  water  could  not  be  kept  down  sufficiently  to  make 
good  joints,  and  pumping  in  front  of  the  pipe  layers  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  A  4-hp.  vertical  gasoline  engine  and  a  belt-driven 
centrifugal  pump  were  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  pump  was 
set  down  in  the  trench  about  10  ft.  above  the  invert  of  the  sewer. 
About  3J5  ft.  of  flexible  suction  hose  was  attached  to  the  pomp, 
making  it  possible  to  lay  about  70  ft.  of  pipe  before  moving  the 
pump  further  along  the  trench.  The  gasoline  engine  occasionally 
gave  a  little  trouble,  but  the  centrifugal  pump  proved  quite  satis- 
factory for  dealing  with  the  very  sandy  water,  which  was  raised 
to  the  surface  and  discharged  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

The  sand  (lowed  so  freely  into  the  trench  that  often,  after  stand- 
ing over  the  week-end,  it  had  filled  the  trench  up  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  pipes.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  was  good,  as 
a  rule.  The  quicksand  came  from  a  few  feet  higher  up.  In  some 
places,  however,  where  the  bottom  was  soft,  timbers  were  put  in 
to  give  a  firm  bearing  for  the  pipes.  As  a  result  6i  the  flow  of 
sand  into  the  trench,  caves  were  formed  behind  the  sheeting. 
When  a  delay  occurred  which  caused  the  trench  to  be  left  open  a 
little  longer  than  usual,  big  falls  of  sand  took  place,  due  to  the 
cave  and  the  weight  of  earth  above.  These  falls  often  pulled  down 
the  top  setting  of  timber  a  few  feet,  causing  the  waliiigs  to  snap. 
This  constituted  a  great  danger  and  the  work  was  delayed  on 
several  occasions  by  the  caving  in  of  the  sides  of  the  trench  from 

Building  a  Brick  Sewer  in  Qnioksand.     Curtis  Hill  gives  the 

following  in  the  Trangactiona  of  the  Cornell  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers (1905).  In  St.  Ixiuis  an  oval-shaped  sewer,  4x6  ft.  in 
size,  was  constructed  on  a  quicksand  bed,  the  three  lowest  feet 
being  in  quicksand.  The  trench  was  excavated  until  quicksand 
was  found  when  sheeting  was  driven  first  along  the  sides  and  then 
across  the  line  of  sewer  to  below  subgrade,  thus  boxing  off  a 
section  of  quicksand.  This  was  excavated  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and. burlap  sacks,  loosely  tilled  with  dry  concrete,  were  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  immediately  and  tamped  into  the 
sand.  These  sacks  were  placed  slightly  lapping  one  another,  the 
outside  ones  resting  upon  the  sheeting  at  the  sides,  and  roughly 
conformed  to  the  shape  of  the  sewer  invert.    Nine  or  ten  inches 
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of  concrete  gave  a  stablt  foundation  and  the  brickwork  wax 
built  directly  upon  it. 

Soliiiijing  (tnlakMUd  b;  lujeotlugr  Cement  Oront.  At  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  according  to  Engineering  A'eioa,  Apr.  23,  1892,  great 
trouble  was  experienced  in  18D1  in  the  construction  of  a  large 
sewer  in  ^Dicksand.  The  contractore  were  unable  to  proceed,  and 
petitioned  for  cancellation  of  their  contract,  which  petition  waa 
granted  -by  the  city  counril. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  sewer  a  large  section  of  wooded  area  about 
ISO  X  76  ft.  in  extent  sank  several  feet  after  a  pump  had  been 
operating  in  the  trench  for  2  days.  The  trench  had  to  be 
from  12  to  16  ft.  wide  and  20  to  30  ft.  deep  in  quicksandy  ma- 
terial saturated  with  water  almoet  to  the  aurface.  The  force 
of  the  flow  of  quickitand  was  almost  irrcHiatible,  4-in.  splined 
spruce  sheeting  in  a  30-ft.  trench  snapped  off  several  planks  at  a 
time,  and  spruce  titruls  were  forced  into  the  rangers. 

An  experiment  was  made  with  an  invention,  of  Robert  L.  Har- 
ris. Four  pipes,  4  ft.  apart,  were  driven  to  a  depth  of  17  ft. 
Water,  forced  down  two  of  the  pipes,  washed  out  a  chamber  while 
seeking  an  outlet  through  the  other  pipes,  A  smaller  pipe,  with 
suitable  vatvca,  was  then  put  down  inside  one  of  the  larger  pipes. 
When  this  small  pipe  extended  below  the  outside  of  the  larger 
pipe  there  was  a  free  passage  for  fluid  up  or  down.  When  the 
inner  pipe  was  drawn  up  a,  little,  it  acted  as  a  valve  and  closed 
the  larger  pipe.  Cement  grout,  "  doctored  "  with  sand  and  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  was  then  toroed  down  the  smaller  pipe.  By  repeat- 
ing this  a  floor  of  concrete  was  formed. 

Freezing  QalckBand.  Maurice  Deutsch,  in  Engineering  Neiog, 
Jan.  30,  1013,  describes  the  successful  employment  of  the  freez- 
ing process  in  the  excavation  of  a  building  foundation  in  Berlin, 
Oermany,  where  ordinary  methods  had  previously  proved  a  failure 
and  had  caused  settlement  of  adjoining  buildings.  The  material 
was  quicksand,  eitending  to  considerable  depth.  The  cellar  ex- 
cavation was  carried  a  distance  of  36  ft.  below  ground  water  level 
and  25  ft.  below  the  foundations  of  the  adjoining  buildings. 

Closed  pipes,  on  3-ft.  centers,  5  in.  in  diameter  and  ^g  in. 
thick,  were  driven  vertically  59  ft.  deep,  around  the  site,  6^  ft. 
from  adjoining  buildings.  Inside  these  pi  pea  was  set  a  I 'in. 
brine  pipe.  Refrigerating  brine  was  pumped  down  the  1-iu.  pipe 
and  up  the  annular  space  between  that  pipe  and  the  suirounding 
5-in.  pipe,  at  a  .velocity  of  11.6  ft.  per  min.  After  tour  weeks,, 
the  ground  was  frozen  auRieiently  for  eicavation  which  was  ac- 
complished by  dredging.  The  bottom  of  the  excavation  waa  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  bed  of  concrete  placed  under  water. 
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Bleeding  Wet  Sand  at  Qary,  Ind.  Engineering  and  Contract- 
ing, Aug.  5  and  Oct.  14,  lOOH,  gives  the  following, 

The  sand  at  Gary,  Ind.,  is  very  fine,  and  is  such  a  sand  as  forma 
the  dunes  of  Michigan  and  other  stiiteB  bordering  Lake  Michi- 
gan. When  water  soaked  it  slopes  at  a  grade  of  1  vertical  to  iS 
horizontal.  On  the  location  of  the  work  this  Sne  sand  wan  water 
soaked  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  In  places  the  water 
covered  the  surface. 

In  conHtructing  a  brick  sewer  of  oval  section,  0  ft.  4  in.  by  S 
ft.  11  in.  in  size,  the  trench  was  dug  to  depths  varying  between 
18  and  30  It,  A  preliminary  wide  ehallow  cut  was  excavated 
first  by  a  grab  iMicket  and  later  by  scraper  bucket.  For  the  first 
1,900  ft,  a  ^-cu.  yd.  Hayward  orange-peel  bucket,  operated  by  a 
26-hp.  engine,  was  used.  This  machine  removed  21,Z50  cu,  yd. 
at  the  following  cost, 

EngineniBD,  56  dBja,  Bt  JS  t   336.M 

Piremao,  06  d»y>.  M  J3.B0  196.00 

Lsbotera,  £55  days,  aHl.75  446.2S 

Coal.  5S  BhifU,  at  IB  2SO.00 

Total    11.^8,25 

Cost  iier  cu.  yd 10,058 

At  this  point  the  orange-peel  was  removed  to  the  rear  to  work 
on  backfilling  and  a  Page  £  Schnable  drag  scraper  excavator  was 
substituted.  This  machine  had  a  2-cu.  yd,  bu^^ket  and  a  40-hp. 
engine.  This  engine  was  found  to  be  too  weak  and  was  used  only 
■  until  a  larger  one  could  be  secured.  Another  objection  to  the 
first  arrangement  was  that  two  men  were  required  to  operate  the 
bucket,  one  at  the  hoist  and  one  at  the  swing  engine.  With  the 
machine  as  first  equipped  and  operated  15,300  cu.  yd.  of  material 
were  excavated  at  the  following  cost: 

EDEiDHDaii,  31  daye.  at  »   1136,00 

Fireman,  31  dajB,  at  »»  108,60 

Enj<Lneer.  31  days,  at  »3  93.00 

Laborers,  US  d«y«,  U  |1,76  lOtSa 

Coal,  31  shifu,  at  fS  155.00 

Tom    (748,00 

Cost  i»r  cu.  yd (0,M9 

The  40-hp,  engine  was  replaced  by  one  of  60-hp.,  au  arranged 
that  one  man  operated  both  hoist  and  swinging  engine.  With  the 
remodded  outfit  11,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  were  excavated  at  the 
following  cost: 

Engmemsn,  21  days,  at  W  IIM.JO 

rireman,  21  days,  al  13,50  73.50 

Lahortra,  M  days,  at  11-75  147,00 

Coal,  n  ahltta,  at  J6  10*.«0 

ToUl    *SV-Sr 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  change  of  engines  reduced  the  cost 
per  cubic  jard  by  the  amount  of  the  wages  of  one  engineman ;  the 
saving  was  0.S3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Siu&mariEiug  we  have  a  cost  of 
$2,488  for  excavating  47,560  cu.  yd.,  or  of  5.23  ct.  pec  cu.  yd. 
For  the  4,258  ft.  of  eewer  the  cost  was  G7.9  ct.  per  liu.  ft.  The 
machine  was  mounted  on  rollers  traveling  on  a.  track  of  timbers. 
One  merit  of  the  machine  was  that  some  of  the  cucavated  material 
could  be  dumped  straight  ahead  in  the  path  uf  the  work  so  that 
it  built  its  own  roadbed  over  the  swamps  in  front.  The  machine 
wae  pulled  ahead  by  simply  lowering  the  bucket  and  letting  it  get 
a  good   bite   in   the  ground  ahead,  then   pulling  on   the  digging 

When  the  ecraper  bucket  had  excavated  to  water  level  the 
ground  water  was  partially '  removed  by  the  method  known  as 
"  bleeding,"  This  method  proved  eminently  successful.  It  en- 
abled sand  that  normally  flows  at  a  slope  of  1  on  15  to  be  ex- 
cavated in  narrow  trenches  to  some  22  ft.  below  water  level  with 
only  ordinary  rough  sheeting  reaching  to  a  point  S  ft.  above 
tlie  bottom.  So  important  a  factor  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  was  the  "  bleeding "  that,  according  to  one  of 
the  engineers  on  the  work,  had  the  pumping  been  stopped 
for    half    an    hour    the    trench    would   have    been    dangerous    to 

The  method  of  bleeding  was  essentially  as  follows:  A  4-in. 
pipe,  132  ft.  long,  in  six  22-ft.  sections,  stretched  along  the  center 
line  of  the  sewer.  On  each  side  of  this  pipe,  about  3  ft.  away,  is 
sunk  a,  row  of  well  points  2  ft.  apart.  These  well  points  are  3 
ft.  long  and  are  attached  to  13-fL  pipes.  The  tops  of  the  driven 
pipes  are  connected  by  hose  to  the  4-in.  pipe  line  which  has  cross- 
valves  for  the  purposes.  A  pump  connects  with  the  4-in.  pipe 
line  and  aliio  with  a  4-in.  well  point  sunk  vertically  underneath. 
An  extension  of  the  4-in.  pipe  line  with  strainer  end  also  takes 
the  surface  water  from  a  sump. 

.  Ihis  battery  of  well  points  lowers  the  water  so  that  a  further 
excavation  of  8  to  8  ft.  can  be  made  between  sheet  piling.  A 
second  battery  of  well  points  is  then  sunk  at  this  new  level.  In 
tbie  battery,  however,  the  points  are  sunk  close  to  the  sheeting, 
and  each  row  feeds  into  a  separate  2-io.  pipe  along  the  trench. 
This  battery  lowers  the  water  level  enough  to  permit  escavaticai 
to  sub-grade,  which  is  some  6  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  sheeting. 
The  brick  sewer  is  then  built  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  hack- 
filling  is  done  by  means  of  a  derrick  and  H«yward  clam-shell 
bucket. 

Fig.  37  shows  the  general  plan  of  procedure  described.  It  was 
noted  that  the  vacuum  type  of  pump  seemed  to  be  particularly 
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auc'ceseful  owing  to  its  abititf  to  work  with  a  Inrj^e  amount  of 
air  in  the  suction  and  to  its  ability  to  handle  gritty  water. 

Referring  tu  Fig.  37  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  battery  of 
well  points  otenpies  a  narrow  space  along  the  center  oi  the 
trench;   this   permits   the  sheeting   to   be  driven   outside   of   the 


Fig.  37.    Scraper  Excavator  on  Trench  Work, 


well  points.  The  well  points  are  2  in.  x  3  ft.,  and  they  are  at- 
tached to  2-in.  X  l-l-ft.  pipes  with  elle  at  their  tops.  A  4-ft. 
length  of  wire-lined  hose  is  attached  to  each  ell.  These  points 
are  sunk  vertically  by  jetting.  Points  of  similar  type  but  of  less 
diameter  that  were  used  on  a  narrow  trench  are  illustrated  in 
Fig.  38. 


Fig.  38.     Pump  Point  for  "  Bleeding. 


.Coot^lc 
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.Two  men  were  timed  in  jetting.  They  used  1-in,  jetting  pipes 
with  about  100  Ui.  water  pressure  and  sunk  four  points  in  one 
minute.  This  time  did  not  include  making  cotmections.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  rows  of  2-in.  pointa,  a  4-in.  point  is  sunk  directly 
under  the  pump. 

The  well  points  are  connected  by  t^e  short  hose  lengths  to  a 
4-in.  horizontal  auction  pipe.  Six  22.-it,  sections  of  suction  pipe 
are  used  with  flanged  joints.  Each  aection  has  11  croas-valves 
with  double  LushingH  for  the  hose  connections.  A  gate  valve  near 
the  end  of  each  section  permjts  the  rear. sections  to  be  removed 
and  placed  ahead  as  fast  as  the  work  progressea.  An  extension 
of  the  4-in.  suction  pipe  forward  to  a  Hump  in  the  excavation  be- 
ing  made  by  the  scraper  bucket  handles  the  surface  water. 

'Ihe  water  is  drawn  from  the  suttiun  pipe  b;  an  Emerson  No.  3 
pump  with  5-io.  suction  and  4-in.  diacharge.  Ihe  pump  is  hung 
to  B,  chain  fall  from  an  A-frame  mounted  on  rollers.  It  dischaiges 
into  a  tile  drain  ulonguide  the  trench;  this  drain  leads  back  to 
the  completed  sewer  discharging  behind  a  temporary  dam  of  bags 
of  sand  inside  the  sewer.  Kummari>'«d,  the  drst  batteVy  of  well 
points  \»  composed  as  folloua: 

One  No.  3  Kmersun  pump;  1  t^-in.)  well  point  sunk  below 
pump;  132  (2-in.)  well  points  sunk  in  two  rows;  I  (4-in.)  auc- 
tion pipe  with  extension  to  surface  water  sump.  The  trench 
was  sheeted  10  ft.  wide,  the  sheeting  being  carried  along  so  as  to 
embrace  about  one  section  (the  rearmost)  of  the  first  battery  of 
well  points.  The  sheeting  was  2xK-in,  x  12-ft.  planks  and  is 
driven  by  mauls.  Waling  pieces  and  trench  braces  were  placed 
as  the  excavation  proceeded.  This  excavation  was  carried  down 
about  8  ft.  by  shovelers,  and  at  this  level  the  second  battery  of 
we'll  points  was  placed.  The  sheeting  was  pulled  as  the  back- 
filling-proi-eeded. 

The  second  battery  of  well  points  consisted  of  two  rows  like  the 
first,  but  the  rows  were  placed  wide  apart  (close  inside  the  sheet- 
ing on  both  sides)  and  each  had  a  separate  suction  pipe.  The  suc- 
tion pipes  were  2  in.  and  the  well  points  1^4  'H-  '"  diameter.  The 
well  points  and  pipes  were  IQ  ft.  long,  and  when  sunk  they  pen- 
etrated about  2  ft.  below  sub-grade  and  li  (t.  below  the  bottom  of 
the  sheeting. 

Two  pumps  similar  to  (hose  used  tor  the  first  set  of  points  op- 
erated this  battery.  Each  drew  ivater  from  both  rows  of  well- 
points  and  also  from  a  4-iii.  well  point  sunk  directly  under  the 
pump.  From  a  4-way  connection,  2-in.  pipes  branched  right  and 
left  to  connections  with  the  2-in.  suction  pipes.  A  third  connec- 
tion was  made  to  the  4-in.  point.  The  pumps  could  concentrate 
their  work  on  one  portion  of  the  battery  or  could  pump  from  the 
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entire  syHtem.  The  pumps  discharged  Into  the  same  drain  as  the 
fiiBt  pump.  The  methods  of  advaneing  the  second  battery  were 
substantially  the  same  as  for  the  first  set  of  w<>ll  points,     Ueo- 

erally  th«  forward  end  of  the  second  dattery  was  keirt  far  enough 
ahaad  to  overlap  the  rear  section  of  the  first  liattery. 

The  pumping  was  continuous  day  ajid  night,  but  the  jetting  of 
well  points  and  changing  of  piping  was  oonfineJ  to  the  regular 
shift  of  0  hr.  In  this  method  of  pumping  it  is  important  to  i;eep 
lowering  the  points  as  the  excavation  deepens.  If  the  points  are 
driven  to  bottom  grade  at  the  begiqoing  of  the  excavation  work, 
an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  material  must  be  unwatered. 

The  item  of  piunping  comprises  all  the  worii  of  sinking  and 
shifting  the  well  points  and  pipe  line  and  the  removal  of  the 
backwat«T  in  the  finished  part  of  the  sewer.  Three  Emerson 
pumps  took  water  from  the  welt  points,  a  fourth  handled  the 
baclcwater  and  a  duplex  pump  furnished  water  for  boilers,  mixii^ 
mortar,  jetting,  etc.     The  cost  was  as  follows: 

Luboren,  642  d«y»,  st  J1.7E  t   M8.B0 

Pipe  lioe  meo,  358  days,  at  12.50  2,395.00 

ToUl  tot  piiw  work  tt,3<3.50 

Coal,  m  d»yi>,  at  |16  n,MO,W 

riremen,  KSdaya,  at  J3.50  2.992.60 

ToUl   for   viimping   11.492.50 


Pumping  costs  and  pipe  line  costs  have  been  separated,  since 
the  first  in  a  continuous  expense  which  does  not  vary  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  second  cost  is  operative  only  when  construction  is 
actually  going  on. 

Hand  Excacation.  The  bottom  13  ft.  in  depth  of  the  trench  was 
excavated  by  hand  between  sheeting;  the  width  of  the  excavation 
was  approximately  10  ft.     The  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows; 

l.dboi«rs,  fi.-IH  daye.  at  |2  tl2.BG2.EI) 

Foreman,  84  daya,  at  U  622.00 

Total    (11.434.00 

Cost  per  cu.  yd tOSa 

The  total  amount  of  hand  excavation  was  23,800  cu.  yd. 

Sheeting.  The  sheeting  consisted  of  vertical  2  x  8-in,  by  12-ft. 
planks  held  by  two  pairs  of  exS-in.  waling  pieces  and  !)-ft.  cross 
braces  spaced  9  ft.  apart.  In  cases  of  very  wet  troich  a  third 
row  of  waling  and  braces  was  put  in;  occasionally,  also,  hori- 
zontal sheeting  was  used  in  the  bottom.  Sheeting  was  driven  to 
within  0  ft.  of  the  trench  bottom.     The  cost  of  driving  the  sheet- 
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lUcitig  the  bracing  and  also  of  pulling  it  wag  aa  fol- 


Liboren,  8S2  days.  M  «  tl,7« 

Porenum,  BO  dass.  «(  »3.60  ISO 

CaiptDlen,  50  days,  U  ^3  lED 

ToUl     |:,1H 

LaborecB,  242  days,  at  |2  lU 


CoBt  per  lin 


The  materiala  were  hauled  1,600  ft.  in  steel  dump  cars  running 
OQ  portable  tracks  the  care  were  pushed  by  hand.  Coal,  lumber, 
supplies,  etc.,  purchased  from  local  dealers,  were  hauled  by  team. 
The  cost  of  hauling  was  aa  follows: 

LaboroTB,  1.213  days,  at  K  K.OS 

forpman,  SO  days,  at  I3.B0  280 

TsaniB  sod  drivers,  ISO  days,  at  ^.X  MO 

Tola!     U.TOE 

Cost  put  liD.  (t WJ7 

The  construction  of  the  4,258  ft.  hrick  sewer  was  as  follows: 

Laborers,  1.506  days,  at  |2  %  3.012.00 

Csrpenlera.  50  dava,  at  (3   ISO.OO 

Form  sellers,  225  days,  at  $3.75  843,75 

Britklayer*,  471  dais,  at  110   4,710.00 

Scaffold  men,  2^  ^ys,  at  t2.7S  649.00 

Brick  tenders.  238  days,  at  IS.7B  885,0.- 

Mortar  minrs,  387  da>8.  at  t2.iS  SSO.TK 

Total '....    111,110,50 

Con  per  Ho.  ft (2.008 

As  noted  further  on,  the  cost  of  brick  and  cement  fur  the  job 
was  $14,436.50,  or  $2,384  per  foot  of  sewer,  making  the  total  cost 
for  labor  and  material  $4,003  per  lin.  ft.  Since  there  were  520 
bricks  per  lin.  ft.  of  sewer,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  brickv 
work  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  cost  per  lineal  toot.  The 
bricklayers  averaged  4,710  bricks  per  man  per  D-hr.  day.  Two 
barrels  of  cement  were  used  per  1,000  bricks. 

Knough  bnckliNing  was  done  bv  hand  to  cover  the  sewer  and  to 
permit  the  sheeting  to  be  pulled;  the  remainder  was  done  with 
the  clam-sliell  excavator  first  used  for  preliminary  trenching. 
The  cost  of  backfilling  by  hand  was  as  follows; 

P«r  Ub.  ft. 

Laborers.  37S  days,   at  12   ^0.18 


J 
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The  cost  of  backfillii^  by  machine  wae  as  follows: 

Laborers,  301  days,  mt  11.15  I   S31.7S 

EngineeiB.  93  dsjs,  at  |6  BM.M 

Firemen.  93  days,  at  »3S)  325.BO 

Coal,  93  ahiftt,  at  P  <66.00 

TotaT    11,885,76 

Coat  par  lia.  It JO.i« 

The  coat  of  the  materials  vsed  in  the  job  was  as  follows: 

jli,106.00 
UdTt';''''""'"'"  "'*' '"'"" 


.863  sacks,  ut  20  ct 

11,  6.883  sacks,  at  30  ct i,»i«.»i> 

lumber,  at  t^O  600.00 


The  costs  of  superintendence  and  general  expenses  v 


General  foreman,  4  mo.,  at  «S6  .. 
Uaster  mecbanic.  4  mo.,  at  is»  .. 
Timfheeper.  3  mo.,  ai  *60  


'  lio  d 
Total    . 


Waterboys.  !S0  dava,  at  0,60  t  330 

Cleartnit  riKhl  of  way.  80  daya  at  W>  90 

Toul    S   420 

Coat  per  lin.  It 10.099 

Suniniarizing  we  have  the  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  sewer  as  fol- 

Blcaiation  by  machins  t  0.53 

EKeavatioo  1^   band   3.16 


Hanling  brick  and  otber 
Pumpina     ... 
'-   -ngVick 


laying  brick  sewer   2,61 

JackfniinB  by  band   0.18 

BaekBlling  ta  ma«hinB   0.44 

Materials     3.W 

Superintendence  and  funeral  O.Sa 

I>epreelslion.  repairs,  settioK  np  maohlnea  1.50 

MaMng  3  railway  crossings  |!,w)    0.58 

ToU!  per  ft 116.50 

The  work   waa  begun  on  April  2  and  was  completed  on  Aug.  5, 
1008,  during  which   timH  only   11   days   were  lost   by  the  hrick- 

•^y"*-  ™,  -         r 

Cost  of  a  Sewer  in  aaioksand  at  Oary,  Ind.    XhefMto^i&g  ia 
given  in  Engineering  and  Cvntracting,  Jan,  27,  I90II: 
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A  66-iii.  brick  sewer  woa  conetructad  at  Gary,  Ind.,  by  methodB 
similar  to  tbose  used  fur  constructing  an  oval  -sewer  described 
above.  The  land  consisted  of  alternating  ri<^eB  and  marshes  dif- 
fering in  elevation  about  10  ft.  The  trench,  therefore,  varied  in 
depth  from  H  to  24  ft,,  averaging  17  ft.  The  material  was  a  flue 
sand  saturated  with  water  to  ft  height  uf  13  or  14  ft,  above  the 
trench  bottom, 

CoDBtruction  was  begun  Aug.  1  and  finished  Oct.  1,  IMS.  htr 
borers  on  excavation,  sheeting,  pumping,  etc.,  worked  a  10-hr. 
day;  tenders,  cement  mixers  and  helpers  to  bricklayers  worked  a 
0-hr.  day;  bricklayers  worked  an  S-hr.  day;  Bremen  on  pumps 
worked  in  12-hr.  shifts,  and  excavating  machine  crews  worked 
a  9-hr.  day.  The  costs  of  the  various  items  of  the  work  were 
as  follows. 

Drag  Bucket  Excavator  Work.  The  preliminary  cut  was  about 
30  ft.  wide  and  from  4  to  10  ft.  deep;  there  were  33,350  cu.  yd. 
of  excavation  for  the  4,062  ft,  of  sewer  or  about  8.21  co.  yd. 
per  lin.  ft.  The  excavator  worked  B3.5  shifts  and  so  Averaged 
nearly  400  cu.  ft.  per  shift  of  8  hr.  The  coat  of  operating  the 
as  follows: 

oan.  at  tS  - »  «■«> 

„   St  IS.50   S.50 


Totol  per  9  hr fZ4,60 

This  gives  a  cost  of  6.1  ct.  per  cu,  yd.  of  excavation  and  of  50.3 
ct,  per  lin,  ft.  of  sewer. 

Excavation  hy  Hand.  The  e.tcavation  between  sheeting,  approx- 
imately 81^x10  ft.,  was  done  by  hand,  scaffolding  the  material 
from  3  to  5  times  and  an  average  of  4  times-  The  cost  of  the 
work  was  as  follows: 

ForemBii,  51  d«ya,  at  tS.lS  t  1S5.T6 

Laborers,  2,m  days,  >t  ti-2&  4,911.1X1 

Tolri    |5,07»,T6 

This  gives  a  cost  of  39.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  of  $1.25  per  tin. 
ft,  of  sewer. 

Pumping.  The  pumping  plant  consisted  of  3  No,  3  Emerson 
pumps  drawing  from  the  well  points;  1  No.  2  Emerson  pump  tak- 
ing water  from  the  pools  formed  tiehind  the  drag  bucket  ex- 
cavator; 1  duplex  pump  for  boiler  feed,  jetting  points,  wetting 
brick,  etc.,  and  4  30-hp.  hori7x>ntal  boilers  mounted  on  wheels- 
This  plant  worked  continuously.  The  cost  of  operation  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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L«l»rer«,  «4  daya,  »l  n  t  mM 

Timnan.  439  dnye,  >t  P.BO  l.mHI 

Piue  tinemen.  1,23S  days,  &1  fa.EO  S.eM.Oe 

Fonnun.  27  dmi>,  %t  UM  n.K 

Coal.  60  dajB,  at  tl5  (estimated)   MO.IH 

Tot.!    16,553.00 

This  gives  a  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  sewer  of  $1.61  for  pump- 
ing. Charged  entirely  against  the  excavation  between  sheeting 
which  was  clusety  12,893  cu.  yd.,  the  cost  of  pumping  per  cubic 
yard  of  excavation  was  50.8  ct. 

Sheeting.  The  sheeting  consisted  of  2  x  8-in.  x  12-ft,  plank 
driven  close  on  each  side  of  the  trench.  This  sheeting  was 
braced  apart  by  two  6  x  8-in.  waling  pieces  set  3  ft.  apart  ver- 
tically and  0  X  8-in.  x  8i^-ft.  cross-liraces  spaced  8  ft.  apart  along 
trench.  The  cost  for  sinlting,  bracing,  pulling  and  bringing  for. 
ward  was  as  follows; 

Labor.  pUclDg  and  driving,  3B2  days  al  «.25 f   SSJ.OD 

Labor,  iiulllnit  and  bringing  ahead,  iSi  days,  at  I2.2E        M9X0 


ToWl    (1,494,00 

This  gives  a  cost  for  sheeting  of  38,8  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  of  trench 
and  of  H,6  ct.  per  cu.  yd,  of  e.tcavation  Iwtween  sheeting.  There 
were  about  73  ft,  B.  M.  of  sheeting  and  bracing  per  lineal  foot  of 
trench,  so  that  the  cost  per  M.  ft,  B.  M.  was  practically  $6  for 
labor  placing,  pulling,  etc. 

Laying  Brick  fieicer.  The  sewer  was  bviilt  of  two  rings  of  brick. 
The  invert  was  built  in  24-ft.  aettions.  Wooden  centers  with  lag- 
ging ir>  ft.  long  were  used  in  laying  the  arch  and  2  men  knocked 
ihe  centers  down,  brought  them  forward  and  rc-eri'Cted  them  as 
fast  as  6  bricklayers  could  work.     The  cost  of  lading  was  as  fol- 

Brirklayers.  223  daye,  at  (tO  fZ,2m.na 

Tenders,  112  daya,  at  W.75  IM.Oft 

StaffoldmBD,  111  daje.  at  t2.75  205.25 

MorUr  mixers,   226  daya.  at  tZ.EO  SS2.50 

Form  Mtlers,  100  daya.  at  J3.75  375.00 

Laborers,  715  days,  at  fl  l,430J» ' 

Carpenter,  18  days,  at  t3  H,00 

Total    (5,376.75 

This  gives  a  coat  of  $1,32  per  Hn.  ft.  of  sewer  and  of  $5.28  per 
1,000  bricks  laid. 

Backjiaing.  The  backfllling  to  a  height  of  2  It.  above  thy  brick- 
work was  done  by  hand,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  height  by  4 
1-cu.  yd.  Hayward  clam-shell  excavator.     The  backSlling  by  hand 
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called  for  277  days'  labor  at  S2  and  coat,  therefore.  |A54  or  13.li 
ct.  per  lin.  ft.  of  sewer,  llie  coat  of  the  rlam-shell  excavator  work 
was  as  followit: 


'Sg: 


Total  per  day    J2J.00 

There  wero  5a  shifts  worked  giving  a  total  cost  of  $1,210.     Id 

addition   ttie  drag  bucket  excavator   was  worked   backfilling   for 

IS  shifts  at  $24.S0,  making  a  total  of  $44].     Lumping  the  work 

of  both  machines,  the  cost  of  backfllling  waa  40.6  ct.  per  lin.  ft. 

.  of  aewer  and  O.S  ct.  per  eu.  j-d. 

Material*.     Ihe  coKt  of  materiata  was  aa  follows: 

l.OlS.nOO  brick,  at  U  per  U (6.0M.M 

3,0S4  bags  Uiiei  csnwnt,  at  20  ct 610.80 

3.0G4  bags  UnivoTBal  etmeot.  at  35  ct.  tOCtM 


Total     |T,aSS,70 

This  is  a  coat  of  S1.81  p«r  lin.  ft.  of  sewer. 

Hauling  Materiala,  For  about  8,000  ft.  of  the  work  all  ma- 
terials were  hauled  from  the  railway  aiding  in  2-cu.  yd.ateel  dump 
cars  running  on  narrow  gage  track.  The  average  haul  tvaa  1,700 
ft.  For  the  remainder  of  the  work  the  hauling  was  done  with 
teams;  brick  were  hauled  by  suboontract  for  70  ct.  per  M.  Two 
teams  were  also  employed  throughout  the  work  to  haul  supplies 
-  from  local  dealers  and  to  haul  coal  to  the  exearators  when  they 
were  beyond  reach  of  the  contractors'  railway.  The  cost  of  haul- 
ing wan  ae  follows; 


iborsn.  T67  dayi 
.remsa.  5Z  dnya. 
'ick.  hauled  by  K 


The  cost  of  hauling  was  thus  G0.7  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  of  sewer. 
Superintendence  and  ileneral  Expen»ea.     The  costs  under  these 
itana  comprised  tbe  following: 
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'ihia  gives  H  cost  of  30  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  of  sewer. 

Nummary.     Summarizing  the  costs  of  the  work  per  lineal  foot 

Dr*c  bucket  eiCDTalion    tOXOi 

H.nd  «™Y.tiiiii   1.250 

PuDipini; l,aia 

Bheeting    0  368 

LsyiDB  aewer  1330 

fiscktUlinfi  by  hand  O.IM 

Bukeiling  1^  machine   O.WG 

Materials     1^0 

HsBllnti  laaterials  O.SOT 

Buperintendence   snd  geatral    0.S0O 

Oeprefiaticn  of  pisnt,  repairs,  ate.  (eBtlmated) 1.500 

Total  vet  [( U.MO 

Draining  ftniokiand  by  "BleedlDK."  Frank  1.  Barrett,  in  En- 
gineering yeicg,  Sept.  25,  1913,  describes  a  method  used  for  cur- 
rying a  22  X  40-ft.  opening  through  an  S-ft.  tied  of  quiclcsand  35 
ft.  Iwlow  a  river  bottom.  The  quicksand  was  eo  soft  that  a  man 
could  not  stand  on  it,  and  water  boiled  up  under  sheeting  that 
had  hevn  driven  12  ft.  l>e1ow  the  top  of  the  sand.  The  method 
BucceAsfully  used  was  to  fasten  at  the  inner  side  of  the  sheeting. 
19  ft.  above  grade,  a,  6-in.  pipe  header,  with  T-joints  and  valves 
spacGd  3  to  5  ft.  apart.  To  these  Ts  were  connected  2-in.  pipes 
with  UO-mesh  well  points,  3  to  4  ft.  long,  driven  6  in.  below 
grade.  -Ihe  water  was  removed  from  the  header  pipe  by  a  0-in. 
duplex  pump.  A  seKond  pump,  with  a  large  supply  of  spare 
valves,  stems,  etc.,  was  kept  in  reserve.  The  pit  was  dry  af  '^r 
S  hr.  of  pumping  and  was  excavated  in  12  hr. 

Pumplnir  Quicksand  from  a  Trench.  A  description  of  the  . 
methods  and  costs  of  constructing  pipe  sewers  in  quicksand  at 
W'ildwood.  K.  J.,  is  contained  In  Engineering  and  Conlracling, 
June  3,  1008.  The  land  originally  was  covered  at  high  tide  by 
-3  ft.  of  water,  but  had  been  filled  in  above  high  tide  level  by 
dredged  material.  The  original  soil  was  black  mud  covered  with 
thick  meadow  sod,  with,  here  and  there,  piles  of  sand  which  were 
shifted  by  the  tide. 

The  trench  for  the  entire  distance,  12  miles,  was  through 
quicksand,  from  which  water  bubbled,  and  known  locally  as 
"  boiling  sand."  This  made  both  expensive  and  difficult  work, 
adding  to  the  cost  of  laying  the  pipe,  as  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
the  pipes  at  the  proper  grade  and  in  good  alignment,  and  the  jointa 
were  hard  to  eaulk,  owing  to  the  water  in  the  ditch. 

The  greatest  cutting  was  6\^  ft.  deep  and  the  entire  trmch  WM 
double  sheeted  throughout,  great  trouble  being  experienced  in 
keeping  the  trench  even  partially  dry.  Sumps  or  wells  coald  not 
be  made,  as  the  pumps  pulled  out  so  much  sand  under  the  aheet- 
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ing  ae  to  catiBc  either  the  ditch  to  fill  or  the  sheeting  to  cave 

The  aheeting  was  put  down  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  with  a  water 
jet  in  advance  of  the  excavation,  this  being  the  only  way  the  con- 
tractor could  make  atij  headway.  Owing  to  the  numcrouB  "  eatt 
holes  "  encountered,  through  which  the  line  at  times  ran,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  foundation  for  the  manholes  and  pipe.  This 
was  done  by  piling  spaced  7  ft.  apart  and  0  in.  c.  to  c.  On  the 
pilee  4x4-in.  yellow  pine,  8  ft.  long,  was  Bpiked,  and  to  this  were 
spiked  hemlock  planks  2  x  H  —  12  ft.  long.  The  pipe  was  laid  on 
this  and  the  hole  filled  with  sand  and  salt  hay. 

If  a  manhole  was  located  st  one  of  these  "  salt  holes,"  4  piles, 
10  to  15  ft.  long  were  driven  41^  ft.  c.  to  e.  Four  railroad  ties  . 
were  tlien  spiked  together  with  two  pieces  of  batten,  and  the  whole 
bolted  securely  to  the  piles.  On  this  foundation  was  placed  a  box 
5  ft,  square  and  10  in.  deep,  the  bottom  being  covered  with  timgue 
and  grooved  floor  boards,  and  in  some  cases  lined  with  canvas 
and  the  inside  covered  with  coal  tar  pitch.  The  concrete  was 
placed  in  the  box,  the  pipe  line  run  through,  and  the  brick  work 
completed. 

As  a  general  rule,  water  was  struck  in  excavating  the  trench 
about  18  in.  below  the  Murtace.  The  pipe  laid  was  8  and  I2in. 
terra  cotta.  Iietice  the  ditch  was  ma<le  only  wide  enough  for  a 
man  to  work  in  it  easily,  this  width  being  2  ft.  for  a  ditch  6  to 
7  ft.  in  depth. 

The  method  of  excavating  was  as  follows:  By  using  the  piston 
pump  the  sheathing  was  put  down  for  a  ilistance  of  150  ft.  along 
the  trench,  and  a  closure  made  at  each  end.  Then  II)  laborers 
were  put  in  the  trench  and  excavation  made  to  the  water  line, 
when  rangers  and  braces  were  set. 

The  piston  pump  was  then  started  pumping  water  into  this 
"  land  coffer  dam."  A  centrifugal  pump  was  moved  into  position, 
and  the  discharge  pipe  placed  midway  in  the  last  section,  where 
the  sewer  pipe  had  already  been  laid.  Thus  the  centrifugal  pump 
excavated  the  materia!  from  the  forward  section  and  backfilled 
the  last  section  at  the  same  tine.     See  Fig.  30. 

When  grade  was  n^achcd,  the  foundation  piles  were  Jetted  down 
and  the  cradle  constructed.  The  pipe  was  then  laid,  the  joints 
being  made  uith  cement  and  tar.  The  next  section  was  then  done 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  sand  excavated  was  quite  coarse,  and  but  little  agitation 
was  necessary  with  shovels,  in  order  to  allow  the  pump  to  pick  up 
the  sand.  When  the  sand  is  fine  grained,  much  more  water  is 
needed,  and  likewise  the  sand  must  be  agitated  with  shovels. 
With  extremely  fine  sand,  the  men  roust  be  relieved  frequently,  aa 
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the  work  is  hard,  and,  as  the  pumps  take  up  a  much  smaller 
pertentage  of  the  Band,  the  ditch  in\ist  be  kept  with  a  larger 
amount  of  water  in  it,  and  the  men,  l>eing  eompelled  to  stand  in 
the  water,  feel  the  effect  of  it  i|uicklj>. 

At  times  when  the  contrtictor  got  as  deep  in  the  trench  as  the 
original  ground  surface,  he  encountered  a  considerable  number 
of  roots  that  had  to  be  cut  out,  but  this  was  seldom  ne«esaary. 


a»'r— 


Fit-  J,— <1)  CentrltuBBi  Pump:  (i)  BolUr:  (S) 
Pinon  Pump;  (4)  Pipe  In  Trench:  (fi)  Trench  Be- 
IM  BicBVBled:  <S)  Sucllon  Pipe;  (7)  DIKharn 
Pipe:  (8)  and  (S>  Steam  Pipes:  <ia)  Pipe  lo 
Water  Supply. 
Fig.    39.     Arrangement   of   Plant   for   Excavation   in   Quicksand. 

Fig.  39  shows  the  layout  of  the  plant  to  do  tha  work,  in  the 
manner  described.  In  this  way  an  average  of  .100  lin.  ft.  of  trench 
was  dug  and  pipe  laid  per  day,  while  another  contractor  doing 
similar  work  by  another  method  averaged  only  from  35  to  50  ft. 
per  day. 

The  cost  of  driving  the  sheeting  and  pulling  it  for  the  300  lin. 
ft,  of  trench  done  per  day  was: 

Boh  timbeimBn   }  2J0 

Piremmi  on  jet  pomp  l.BO 

One  man  aetltns  nheelini  2.00 

Two  helpera,   at  n.60  3.M 

Thrfe  mfn  polling  sheeting,  at  tlM  t.SO 

One  mm  CBrryini  BheeCins  l.BO 

Two  men  bracioR  traDcb,  at  H-W  4.00 

One  msD  uumpine  l.TE 

Coal  and  oi]    l.M 

Total    (21.75 

This  gives  a  cost  per  tin.  ft.  of  trench  of  7  ct.  for  driving  and 
pulling  sheeting,  and  as  there  was  6,080  lin.  ft.  of  sheeting  driven 
and  pulled  a  day,  it  makes  a  cost  per  lin.  ft.  bf  sheeting  :^  et. 
With  2-in.  sheeting  used,  the  amount  of  timber  Vas  6,000  ft.  B.  M., 
which  cost  $2Q  per  M.  This  timber,  being  driven  with  a  water 
jet,  was  used  time  and  time  again.  The  sound  piles,  which  were 
from  10  to  16  ft.  long,  cost  25  ct,  apiece,  and  the  cost  of  driving 
them  was  1.6  ct.  per  lin.  ft. 

The  cradle  for  the  pipe  was  built  by  two  men,  each  at  $2  per 
day.    They  built  200  lin.  ft.  per  day,  which  meant  a  coat  per  ft. 
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of  trench  of'2  ct.  The  amount  of  lumber  in  200  ft.  of  cradle  waa 
8S6  ft.  B.  M.,  which  meant  a  labor  coat  for  framing  ot  about 
$5  per  M.     The  lumber  cost  926  per  M. 

The  daily  coat  of  dicing  the  traicli  and  backfilling,  and  of 
laying  tlie  pipe  was; 


Each  day  this  plant  excavated  about  200  c«.  yd.,  "hence  the  cost 
of  excavation  per  cu.  jd.  was: 


This  is  equivalent  to  5.8  ct.  per  ft. 

This  is  a  very  low  coat  for  excavating  earth  from  a  trench  and 
backfllling  it. 

The  terra  cotta  pipe  coat  16  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  and  the  liauling  of 
it  cost  2  ct. 

The  total  coat  per  lin.  ft.  of  pipe  laid  wae  as  foUowa,  exclueive 
of  manholes: 

Forenmn    10.013 

EicBviling  iDd  backfllUnE  by  hsnd  n  nM 

EicftvstiQg  and  baclcWltiK  bj  punip: 


DriTins  sheeting    

'ullme  and  chtiVIdk  sbeetlng  . . 
'ilea  in  plr— 


Piles  ._  

CTBdle.  Inmber  and  labor 
Pipe 


HaterialB  for  Joints  . 


This  cost  does  not  include  any  allowance  tor  general  expense  nor 
for  the  materials  used  in  aboring  the  iidee  of  the  trencbea.     The 
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eheeting  was  used  many  times,  as  driving  the  planke  with  a  water 
jet  did  not  injure  the  planks  or  break  them  up. 

The  cost  of  this  work  in  a  ground  difficult  to  excavate  is  ex- 
ceedingly low,  and  can  be  attributed  Ut  the  methods  used  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

BackfllUns  Tienchea.  Baekfilling  on  sewer  work  is  not  often 
given  the  consideration  that  its  importance  warrants.  If  the 
excavated  material  is  placed  on  both  aides  of  the  trench  it  is 
jure  to  be  walked  over  and  compacted,  often  requiring  picking 
before  it  can  be  thrown  back  into  the  trench.  One  man  can  back- 
fill 20  cu.  yd.  of  loose  material  in  10  hours. 

It  is  frequently  specified  that  there  be  one  man  ramming  the 
earth  for  each  two  men  shoveling.  A  man  will  ram  40  cu.  yd.  of 
loose  earth  in  a  day.  In  heavy  clays,  two  rammers  to  a  shoveler 
are  often  required. 

It  is  a  mistake  not  to  tamp  around  the  pipe.  This  is  often 
omitted  because  of  fear  of  deranging  the  alignment  or  disturbing 
the  joints.  There  is  more  danger  of  this  being  done  through  un- 
even settling  of  thv  backfill  if  this  tamping  is  omittt'd.  Tamping 
around  pipe  should  be  done  carefully  with  a  light  wooden  tamper. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  man  tamping  can  consolidate 
almost  as  much  earth  with  his  feet  as  with  the  ram,  aAd  that  it  is 
of  advantage  to  have  him  keep  moving  around. 

A  very  common  method  of  compacting  earth  in  trenches  is  by 
puddling  it  with  water.  This  Is  usually  cheap  and  effective. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  puddle  before  eement  work  lias  had 
time  to  set.  Puddling  should  not  i)e  attempted  in  unstable  ma- 
terials, such  as  muck  or  quicksand,  where  the  trench  bottom  will 
become  softened  with  the  water  and  disturb  the  alignment  of  the 
pipe. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  backfilling  trenches  besides  doing 
it  by  hand.  Plows  and  scrapers  of  various  kinds  are  iised  with 
success  on  small  trenches.  In  open  fields  the  bank  carrying  the 
excavated  material  can  be  caved  in  with  a  hose  and  water,  thus 
filling  and  compacting  at  the  same  time.  Work  done  in  this  man- 
ner will  require  linishiiig  by  hand  or  with  scrapers.  There  are  a 
number  of  light  traction  machines  on  the  market,  on  the  order  of 
dragline  excavators,  which  are  especially  designed  for  backfilling 
trenches. 

Where  backfilling  is  done  under  pave<l  streets  the  proper  com- 
pacting of  the  fill  is  of  great  importance.  This  h  a  most  fruit- 
ful source  of  dispute  between  the  "  city  "  and  the  "  contractor." 
Valuable  suggestions  for  avoiding  this  trouble  will  be  found  in 
the  following  abstract: 
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BacUUlinK  for  Water  Pipe.  At  Corning,  N.  Y.,  a  trench  for  a 
10-in.'  water  pipe  was  excavated  2^  ft.  wide  X  5  ft.  deep,  X  1,600 
ft.  long  =  600  eu.  yd.  in  4i^  davs  by  24  men,  or  at  the  rate  of 
6  cu.  yd.  per  man  per  10 -hr.  day,  equivalent  to  11  ct.  a  running 
foot  or  25  ct.  a  cu.  yd.  The  backtllliDg  wae  done  in  3  days  by  i 
men  and  1  horse  with  driver,  using  a  drag  ecraper  and  a  short 
length  of  rope  so  that  the  horse  worked  on  one  side  of  the  trench 
while  the  two  men  handled  the  scraper  on  the  oppoHite  aide,  pull- 
ing the  scraper  directly  across  the  pile  of  earth.  In  this  way  200 
cu.  yd.  of  backfllling  was  made  per  day  at  a  cost  of  2;^  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.,  there  being  no  ramming  of  the  backfill  required.  This  is  a 
remarkably  low  cost  for  backfilling,  and  one  not  ordinarily  to  be 
counted  upon.     The  material  was  a  loamy  aand  and  gravel. 

At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  size  of  trench  and  kind  of  material  prac- 
tically the  same  aa  at  Corning: 

1  man  excavated  S  cu.  yd.  a  day  at  cost  of  19  ct.  cu.  yd. 
1  man  backfilled  10  cu.  yd.  a  day  at  cost  of  0  ct.  cu.  yd. 

Total  cost  of  excavation  and  backfill  28  ct,  cu.  yd. 

Backfilling  Trenches  Dndei  Paved  Streets.  In  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  Oct.  9,  1907,  George  C.  Warren  gives  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  for  backfilling  trenches; 

In  the  case  of  permits  to  service  corporations,  plumbers  and 
property  owners,  to  cut  int«  the  streets,  whether  paved  or  im- 
paved  (the  former  is  but  little  more  important  than  the  latter), 
it  is  only  necessary  to  stipulate  in  the  pwmit  that  "  The  trenches 
shall  be  liackfilled  by  such  means  as  the  city  engineer  may  direct, 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  excavated  material,  in  such 
a,  manner  that  all  excavated  material  shall  be  replaced  in  the 
trench  without  raising  the  grade  of  the  roadway.  Flushing  will 
only  be  permitted  in  cases  where  the  siib-soil  is  sand  or  gravel 
or  other  material  from  which  the  surplus  water  will  readily  drain 
away,  and  in  the  case  of  concrete  or  brick  sewers  or  pipe  sewers, 
the  joints  of  which  have  been  made  water-tight  with  bituminous 
cement  pipe  jointing  cement." 

In  the  case  of  contract  work  for  sewers,  etc.,  the  case  is  more 
diUicnlt  in  view  of  the  necessary  uncertainty  of  conditions  to 
be  met  underground,  and  consequent  uncertainty  of  the  most 
economical  way  to  properly  "  back  fill  "  the  trench  and  conse- 
quent impracticability  of  the  contractor  accuiately  figuring  in 
advance  what  the  cost  per  lin.  ft.  will  be.  On  this  account  some 
contractors  are  sure  to  bid  far  too  low  to  permit  |irii|ier  work. 
Others  figure  "  safe "  with  the  probability  that  if  they  receive 
the  contract,  the  total  price  will  \>e  too  much  atiuvc  the  estimated 
cost.     In   one   case   the   city   has  the   almost    imposailile   task   of 
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forcing  the  contractor  to  do  proper  work  at  a  loas.  In  the  other 
case  the  citj  will  pay  too  much  for  the  w<wk.  An  effort  should 
be  made  to  avoid  both  ctIIb. 

My  suggestion  is  to  apportion  the.,  prices  in  such  a  way  that 
whatever  material  is  encountered  a  fair  price  will  be  allowed  the 
contractor  for  each  as  follows: 

(a)  Furnishing  and  setting  pipes  per  Hn,  ft. 

(b)  Earth  excavation  per  lin.  ft.  (providing  for  Tarying  prices 
for  varying  depths  of  sewer), 

(c)  Hock  excavation  per  lin.  ft,  fproviding  (or  varying  prices 
for  varying  depths  of  earth). 

(d)  Hauling  excavated  Material  to  spoil  bank  (if  unsuitable 
for  backfilling  and  its  removal  directed  by  the  engineer)  per  cu. 
yd. 

(e)  Lumber  delivered  on  work  (if  any  is  required  for  Bhoring) 
per  M.  B.  M. 

(f)  Placing  and  replacing  (if  lumber  reused)  in  sewer  trench 
per  M.  B.  M. 

(g)  Refilling  trench  by  flushing  earth  excavated  from  trench 
per  cu.  yd. 

(h)  Refilling  trench  by  tamping  earth  excavated  from  trench 

(i)Refilling  trench  by  fiushing  suitable  borrowed  material  (to 
replace  unsuitable  excavated  material  drawn  to  spoil  bank  by 
order  of  engineer)  including  furnishing  the  material  per  cu.  yd. 
measured  in  the  wagons  as  material  is  delivered. 

(j)  Refilling  trench  by  tamping  suitable  borrowed  material 
(conditions  the  same  as  item  "i"),  per  cu.  yd. 

(k)  Refilling  trench  with  rock  excavated  from  the  trench  pei 
tu.jd. 

Corresponding  with  such  a  schedule  of  prices  In  proposal  and 
contract,  the  specifications  should  provide  as  follows: 

1st.  Material  excavated  from  the  trench,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  engineer  is  unsuitable  for  backfilling,  shall  be  hauled  by 
the  contractor  to  a  spoil  bank  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  price 
bid  per  cu.  yd,  for  "  hauling  excavation  to  spoil  bank,"  meas- 
urement to  be  made  in  the  wagons  at  point  where  loaded. 

2d.  Flushing  in  back  filling  will  be  permitted  only  in  case  the 
material  is  sand  or  gravel  or  other  material,  from  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  engineer  the  surplus  water  will  readily  drain  away 
and  leave  the  earth  filled  solid. 

3d.  Except  where  flushing  is  directed  by  the  engineer,  the  back- 
filling shall  be  done  by  thorough,  hard  tamping  in  layers  not  ex- 
ceeding six  (6)  inches  in  depth.  Flushing  will  not  b«  permitted 
except  in  cases  of  brick  or  concrete  sewers  or  pipe  sewers,  the 
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joints  of  which  have  been  made  water -tight  with  bituminouB  pipe 
jointing  cemont. 

4th.  Whether  baclililling  of  i^arth  is  done  by  ftuehing  or  temp- 
ing the  full  amount  of  material  excavated  from  the  trench,  leas 
the  volume  uf  the  aewer,  ahall  be  refilled  into  the  trench  without 
raising  the  grade. 

6th.  In  case  rock  is  excavated  from  the  trench,  it  shall  be  back- 
filled by  carefully  placing  the  excavated  rock  in  layera  with  sua- 
ceeding  layers  of  earth  well  flushed  into  the  voids  between  the 
pieces  of  placed  rock, 

6th,  In  case  the  eiicavated  material  is  clay,  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  engineer  is  too  wet  to  enable  solid  backfilling  by  tamp- 
Jng,  the  excavated  wet  clay  and  reasonably  dry  "  borrowed " 
earth  -shall  be  tamped  into  the  trench  in  succeeding  layers,  using 
enough  of  the  dry  earth  to  overcome  the  excess  of  water  in  the 
clay  and  to  provide  a  solidly  filled  trench  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  engineer.  The  "  borrowed  "  earth  including  tamping,  to  be 
paid  for  per  cu.  yd.  of  "  borrowed  material "  tamped  into  the 
trench.  Measurement  of  the  borrowed  material  is  to  be  made  in 
the  wagons  as  delivered  on  the  work. 

HaudlluK  Backfill  In  Freezing  Weather.  The  following  in- 
structions given  by  C.  P.  Chase,  City  Engineer,  Clinton,  Iowa, 
were  published  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Aug,  4,  1009. 

(1.)  It  is  much  cheaper  to  thaw  out  ground  with  fire  or  steam 
than  to  pick  frost, 

(2.)  Watch  frozen  banks  for  caving  when  frost  goes  out.  It 
will  drop  all  at  once, 

(3.1  In  backfilling  frozen  ground  allow  20%  more  shrinkage 
than  when  dry.      (This  does  not  apply  to  rock.) 

(4.)    Cover  all  work  as  fast  as  laid  with  unfrozen  earth,  if  pos- 

(5.)  Backfill  and  clean  up  as  close  to  work  as  possible  before 
excavating  materials  freeze. 

Methods  and  Cost  of  Baekltlllng.  The  cost  of  backSlting  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  and  condition  (whether  frozen,  wet,  packed, 
or  dry  powder)  of  the  material,  the  means  employed  for  back- 
filling, and  the  amount  of  tamping  required.  If  the  material  ia 
left  in  the  spoil  pile  for  some  time  and  is  subject  to  rain  and 
the  trampling  of  men  and  horses,  it  may  become  so  consolidated 
as  to  cause  the  backfilling  to  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  original 
excaTation.  \^lien  backfilling  by  hand  the  men  should  not  stand 
upon  the  pile  and  shovel  from  beneath  their  feet,  but  should 
stand  at  the  edge  of  the  trench  or  ditCh  and  should  excavate 
the  material  by  pushing  their  shovels  under  it.  When  the  ground 
surface  is  very  rough  it  will  pay  to  lay  down  steel  '"  slick  sheets  " 
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tor  the  eicttvated  earth  to  be  thrown  upon.  This  will  later  ma- 
terially decrease  the  cost  of  baekfllling,  as  it  is  very  much  easier 
to  slide  the  shovel  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  "  slick  sheet  " 
than  over  rough  ground.  An  elBcient  man  shoveling  backfill 
material,  that  is  well  broken  up,  into  a  trench  not  over  3  or 
4  ft.  wide  or  fi  or  8  ft.  deep,  will  handle  20  to  25  eu.  yd.  in  10  hr. 
Observations  show  that  in  backfilling  average  loam,  clay  and 
sand  materials,  one  man  will  handle  9  shovelfuls  per  minute,  or 
about  0.045  eu.  yd,  or  1.2  cu.  ft.  per  minute.     This  is  at  the  rate 


Fig   40      Drag  Scraper  Backfilling  Trenches 

of  27  cu  \d  per  10  hr  da\  However  interference  with  the 
work  and  periods  of  re"t  required  by  the  men  will  reduce  this 
daih  output  On  the  other  hand  if  shovels  larger  than  No  2 
or  f  are  H«el  the  output  can  he  increased  With  loosened  earth 
and  the  short  throw  required  in  backfilling  the  shovels  used  for 
backfilling  should  be  larger  than  those  used   for  e^eavation 

In  shallow  trenches  a  team  and  scraper  can  drag  the  material 
directh  into  the  nit  ^s  a  rule  the  wraper  is  operated  on  one 
side  of  the  tren  h  anl  the  team  on  the  other  the  scraper  being 
attached  to  the  horses  bv  a  long  rope  or  chain  and  being  pulled 
liaek  b>  two  men  Another  method  is  to  fill  in  narrow  runwavs 
hi   han  I  actosH  »hiph  a  team  can  travel  and  to  dump  the  earti 
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as  fIobb  to  the  aide  of  the  runway  as  it  is  possible.  Fig.  40  il- 
lustrateB  this  method  as  uaed.  This  method  cannot  be  piactieed 
Buccessfullj-  with  any  bnt  the  steadieHt  of  horses.  The  Doane 
and  Lehr  scrap«rB,  Irath  of  which  are  built  of  hardwood  sheathed 
with  iion,  are  iiaed  for  l>ackfllling  trenches.  They  are  broad  and 
wide  and  dump  easily.  Buck  or  fresno  scrapers  can  i>e  used  for 
filling  shallow  trenches.  A  wing  plow,  with  a  deep  and  long 
mold  board  can  be  used  where  a  neatly  flnished  appearance  is  not 
necessary.  The  earth  being  piled  close  to  the  sides  of  the  traicb 
is  thrown  in  by  the  plow  as  it  is  pulled  through.  The  horses 
may  l>e  worked  first  on  one  side  of  the  trench  and  then  on  the 
other,  or  they  may  straddle  the  trench  if  a  long  double  tree  is 
used.  This  is  the  cheapest  method  of  backfilling.  In  sand  and 
light  clays  the  earth  may  be  caved  in  with  a  hose  and  water. 
This  method  also  leaves  the  trench  with  a  bM  appearance,  and  it 
should  be  trimmed  ofi'  with  scrapers. 


Fig.  1. 

Fig.  41.    Trench  at  Oary,  Ind. 

Fig,,  41  illustrates  a  trench  in  sand  at  Gary.  Indiana.  The  top 
4  ft.  of  this  treneh  were  excavated  with  scrapers,  and  the  re^ 
mainder  with  hand  shovels.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept. 
8,  190B,  gives  the  following  data  relative  to  this  work, 

The  sheeting  was  of  slab  wood  cut  in  lengths  of  4  and  6  ft.  The 
lower  2  ft.  of  trench  being  free  from  sheeting  permitted  the  pipe 
laying  to  be  done  much  more  easily.  In  backfilling  the  trench 
dirt  was  shoveled  in  over  the  pipe  and  up  to  the  lower  waling; 
then  the  sheeting  was  taken  out  and  a  water  jet  turned  on  the 
banks;  this  caus<'d  tbcm  to  cave  in.  bringing  down  into  the  trench 
the  excavated  material  piled  on  the  sides.  This  was  followed  by 
a  drag  scraper  that  leveled  up  the  ground.  Ihe  cost  of  digging 
this  trench  was  12  ct.  for  shoveling  per  cu.  yd.,  and  41^  ct. 
for  shoring,  making  a  total  cost  of  16^  ct.  for  excavating  and 
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shoring,  the  pumping  being  extra.     This  is  a  low  coat  for  escti- 
vatiDg  such  a  trench.     The  cost  of  baclifilling  was  leaB  than  i  ct. 

When  a  team  with  a  drag  ecraper  attached  by  a,  long  rope  is 
used,  about  15  cii.  yd.  per  hr.  can  be  handled,  provided  the  gang 
is  efficient.  A  team  and  driver  and  two  laborers,  at  $1.20  an 
hour,  will  thus  scrape  earth  back  into  a  trench  for  8  ct.  per  cu. 
yd. 

Ernest  McCullough  gives  the  following  description  of  a  method 
of  using  a  hoisting  engine  and  a  scraper  to  refill  trenches.    The 


Fig.  42.     Doane  Scraper.  - 

hoist  is  set  at  one  end  of  the  street  and  a  cable  is  run  alongside 
the  trench  to  a  pulley  fastened  to  a  tree  (first  wrapped  with 
canvas  or  burlap  to  avoid  chafing)  or  to  posts.  From  this  pul- 
ley the  cable  ^oes  across  the  trench  and  is  fastened  to  the  scraper 
which  is  larger  and  heavier  than  an  ordinary  drag  scraper,  and 
has  ropes  fastened  to  the  handles,  by  means  of  which  two  men 
haul  it  back  and  turn  it  over.  This  requires  an  engineman  who 
docs  hia  own  firing,  a  boy  to  signal  him,  and  the  two  scraper 
holders.  The  total  cost  for  labor,  fuel,  etc.,  is  about  £10  per 
day,  which  includes  interest  and  depreciation.  One  hundred  yards 
per  day  is  all  that  can  be  flgurcd  on  steadily  on  an  average,  so 
that   the   cost   will   be    10   cf.    per   yard.     By   adding   two   more 
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Bcraper  holders  and  working  the  men  in  10  or  15  min.  shifts,  as 
much  as  225  cu.  yd.  have  been  put  into  a  trench  in  10  hr.  It  is 
almost  necessary  t«  have  an  old  horse  to  pull  the  cable  bade  when 
the  men  haul  tmck  the  scraper,  or  else  have  a  double  cable  and  a 
tackle.  When  the  horse  is  used  the  signal  boy  rides  him.  The 
increase  in  expense  is  not  great  and  it  lightens  the  work  of  the 
scraper  holders. 

Baokfllline  with  a  Eeystoue  Traotion  Shovel  equipped  with  a 
ditcher  , scoop  has  been  successfully,  done  by  mounting  a  back- 
Riling  board  on  the  acoop  ae  shown  in  Fig.  43.  In  this  way 
the  scoop  is  converted  into  a  power -operated  dra|;  scraper. 


Fig.   43.     Ditcher    Scoop   of   Keystone    Shovel    Equipped   with   i 
Backfilling  Board. 


A  Baeklll  Drifting  Beraper.  Engineering  and  ContractUtg, 
July  23,  1913,  gives  the  following:  This  scraper,  or  so-called 
"go-devil,"  Fig.  44,  was  used  for  backfilling  a  trench  on  a  154- 
niile  oil  pipe  line  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  machine  was  de- 
signed by  James  R.  Kelly.  The  appliance  was  made  of  a  share 
from  a  road  grader  and  a  handle  was  attached  as  shown.  By 
means  of  chains  of  adjustable  length  the  machine  could  be  drawn 
by  4  horses.     The  labor  required  consisted  of  1  driver  and  1  guide- 

With  this  force  about  5,000  ft.  of  trench,  3  ft.  deep  and  1.5  ft. 
wide,  or  830  cu.  yd.  were  backfilled  per  day  of  ft  hr..  at  a  cost  as 
follows : 
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4  1ieMI  of  UbcIl,  Bt  n.50  t  S.OO 

ldri.CT 4^ 

1  Uborer     SM 

TMul  Bt  1.6  ct.  per  cu.  yd 113.69 

If  an  attempt  wae  made  to  move  too  much  dirt  at  one  time 
great  difficulty  wae  encountered.  Four  to  six  rounda  were  usu- 
ally necessary  for  bacitfilling  a  3  or  4-ft.  trench. 


Fig.  44.     Drifting   Scraper  for   Backfilling  Trench. 

The  Monahau  Backflllln|[  Machine.  This  ia  described  in  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  June  17,  1914. 

Fig.  45  illustrates  the  Man ahan.  backfilling  machine  in  operation. 
This  machine  comprises  a  self-propelling  10-hp.  engine  and  boiler 
with  winding  drums,  and  a  bucket  or  scraper  that  slides  on  a 
frame  transversely.  This  bucket  has  a  hinged  bottom  or  apron 
that  is  tilted  in  operation  like  a  slip  Ecraper  in  filling.  The  tilt 
of  this  apron  governs  the  depth  of  spoil  removed.  This  bucket 
holds  about  14  cu.  yd.  and  can  make  15  strokes  per  minute  on  the 

The  Parsons  BackflUiiiK  Soraper   with  Caterpillar  Traatlon. 

This  machine,  Fig.  46,  is  described  jn  Engineering  and  Cotitract- 
ing,  Apr.  12,  1!>10.  Its  ccnt«r  of  gravity  is  low.  The  cable  pull 
is  from  the  under  side  of  the  drum  and  is  only  IS. in.  from  the 
ground.     Thus  a  great  pull  can   be  exerted  without  overturning 
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tlie  maohine.  A  ID-hp.  gasoline  enj^uie  is  u«ed,  giving  a  speed  of 
1)&  ft.  per  min.  on  th^  liacklitl  line  and  a  pull  of  3;i()0  lb.  The 
geraj>er  tvill  work  at  tlie  rate  of  four  luatls  a  miniitr.  Tlie  weif^ht 
in  woi'kiiit;  onler  i»  4,H()U  lb.  This  machine  is  made  by  the  Par. 
BODH  Cu.  of  Newtun,  luwa. 

Cost    witb    Anetin    BaokfiUer.     According    to    Alvin    C.    Vogt 
in  Engineering  and  t'ontracling,  July  19,  mj6,  one  of  three  back- 
filling machiiH'H  made  by  the  !■'.   C.  Austin   Co.  of  Chicago,  111., 
was  used  on  sewer  work  in  Norwood  Park.  HI.     'ITie  trenches  were 
,  24  in.  to  313  in.  wide  in  Etitf  clay,  and  the  backltlling  was  heavy 


Fig.  45.     Monahan  Backfilling  Machine  in  Operation. 

work.  The  machine  has  a  lO-hp.  pasoline  engine  and  is  self-pro- 
pellinp.  The  operating  co*t  was  $10  per  day  and  the  average 
All  has  been  itOO  ft.  of  10  to  16-ft.  trench  per  day.  The  machine 
TefeiTpd  to  is  Himilar  to  the  Parsonii  backliller.  except  that  it  btu 
ordinary  traction  wheels  instead  of  caterpillar  treads. 

The  Waterloo  Backfiller.  Engineering  and  ConlracttMg,  Oct. 
31,  Ifll.l.  givex  the  following: 

The  Waterloo  "  t>ouMe-Quick  "  gasoline  machine,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  47,  is  used  in  backfilling  trenches:  for  light  hoisting  opera- 
tions, hauling  overground  mat^riala  aitch  a  heavy  timl)era;  load- 
ing, unloading  and  placing  heavy  |>ipe,  valves,  etc.,  in  trenches; 
for  cleaning  sewers,  and  for  pulHiig  aerial  and  underground  cables. 
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The  macbioe  probably  finds  its  great^Bt  field  of  uBefuInew  in 
the  backfilling  of  trenches.  It  ba»  done  this  work  at  a  cost  as 
low  as  2  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  eBsential  elements  of  the  machine  are  an  engine  and  a  wind- 
ing drum;  these  are  mounted  on  a  turntable.  This  table  BwingB 
easily  and  can  be  lacked  in  any  one  of  four  position  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  winding  drum  from  the  front,  rear  or  sideB  of  the 
machine.  At  each  setting  of  the  turntable  the  scraper  is  readily 
operated  through  an  arc  of  00°.  A  dead-man  ia  furnished  with 
the  machine  and  bo  also  are  300  ft.  of  %-in.  manilia  rape  and  a 
sheave.  The  machine  moves  along  the  trench  under  its  own 
power  by  means  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  end  of  the  tongue  and 


Fig.  46.    Parsons  Backfilling  Machine. 

passing  through  the  sheave  on  the  dead-man  and  back  to  the 
winding  drum.  A  ditching  scraper  also  comes  with  the  outfit. 
With  the  scraper  is  supplied  50  ft.  of  %-in.  steel  cable  which 
passes  to  the  winding  drum.  The  trucks  ate  standard  wagon 
gage  and  the  wheels  have  wide  tirea.  The  total  shipping  weight 
ia  2,630  lb.  A  4^-hp.  gasoline  engine  furnishes  the  power.  The 
speed  can  be  varied  by  a  change  of  sprockets  on  the  crankshaft 
of  the  engine.  The  scraper  travels  150  ft.  per  minute  in  common 
soil  and  100  ft.  per  minute  in  clay  soil.  Two  men  are  required 
to  operate  the  machine  when  backHlling;  one  holds  the  scraper 
and  the  other  the  single  controlling  lever. 

The  machine  in  operation  possesses  two  incidental  advantages 
of  importance.  It  can  be  set  on  lawns  or  parking  without  dam- 
i^ing  them  when  backfilling  dirt  piled  on  the  side  of  the  trench 
nearest  the  center  of  the  street.     In  such  cases  teams  cannot  be 
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used  for  it  is  not  p«rmUsible  to  drive  them  over  the  grasB.  The 
hoieting  Ability  of  the  mtichine  is  utilized,  also,  in  pulling  out 
trench  bracing  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  left  in  the 
trench. 

The  machine  is  built  by  the  Waterloo  Cement  Machinery  Cor- 
poration of  Waterloo,  la. 

J.  Ia  Bridges,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: On  Center  and  High  Streets  in  Decorah,  Iowa,  about  1,500 
ft.  of  d)tch,  8  to  13^  ft  deep,  6  ft.  wide  at  top  (oecessar;  be- 


Fig.  47.     Waterloo  "Double  Quick"  Backfiller,  Plan   Showing 

Method  of  OpersitioD. , 

cause  blasting  caused  banks  to  cave)  in  nearly  solid  rock,  were 
filled  with  the  Waterloo  filler  and  two  men  in  six  days'  time. 
About  300  ft.  of  this  ditch  stood  open  from  November  to  April, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  team  that  could  handle  a  scraper  under 
these  conditions.  There  has  been  considerable  work  in  the  alleys 
here  and  we  have  used  this  backfiller  very  Buccessfully  where  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  use  a  team  on  account  of  the  width 
of  the  alley,  it  being  only  19  ft.  between  buitdinga.  What  I  value 
the  most  is  the  fact  that  we  have  the  filler  on  the  job  all  the 
time,  wastii^  no  time  waiting  for  a  team,  thereby  keeping  the 
ditches  filled  ahead  of  rain  and  keeping  the  streets  open  to 
■trafBc. 

On  straight,  clean   work,  where   there  is   plenty  of  room   and 
^tough  to  keep  a.  team  busy  steadily,  the  cost  of  backfilling  by 
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machine  ia  approximately  oae-half  of  Ibe  cost  of  doing  it  by  tlie 
team  and  Bcraper  method.  But  od  difficult  work,  and  fur  abort 
etretcbes  where  the  team  would  not  be  available  or  would  stand 
idle  El  part  of  the  time,  maehiue  work  costs  from  10  to  40% 
of  team  or  liand  work. 

At  Oecorah,  la.,  we  used  four  machines,  following  two  Austin 
trenchers  and  five  hand  crews,  the  latter  working  largely  in  rock. 

At  Rockwell  City,  la.,  we  laid  13,(iOO  ft.  of  4-in.  water  main  in 
.  a.  6-tt.  trench  in  13  working  days,  using  two  trench  fillers,  at  a 
cost  of  1  ct.  per  ft.  for  backfilling.  The  backfillers  were  hitched 
tandem  following  the  trench  machine. 


Fig.  48.     Flushing  Trench;   Tamped  Walls  at  Intervals. 

Paddling  the  Backfill.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  1, 
li)07,  gives  the  following. 

After  the  first  foot  of  backfilling  has  been  tamped  with  a  light 
tamping  stifk,  the  remainder  of  the  material  should  be  shoveled 
in  and  should  be  tamped  in  S-in.  layers  by  nut  less  than  one 
tamper  to  each  ahoveier.  If  water  is  available  the  heat  method 
is  to  build  band  tamped  walls  across  the  trench  at  intervals  of 
about  25  ft..  Ail  the  space  between  the  walls  half  full  o/  water  and 
then  shovel  the  earth  into  the  water. 

A  trench  averaging  12i^  ft.  deep  and  containing  a  48-in.  maja 
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wftg  filled  in  the  following  manner :  The  trench  waa  first  filleil 
with  earth  to  within  about  1  ft.  of  the  ^top.  An  ordinary  lire 
hoae  was  then  attached  to  a  hydrant,  the  play  pipe  being  about 
20  in.  long,  with  I^^-in.  no7.z1e.  A  2-in.  meter  was  attached  whiuh 
allowed  only  about  75  ^llona  of  water  a  minute  to  go  through  the 
hose.  The  pipe  was  shoved  down  into  the  trench  within  3  ft.  of 
the  bottom  and  the  water  turned  in  until  the  ground  settled. 
The  pipe  was  then  pulled  out  and  shoved  down  again.  When  the 
ground  stopped  settling  and  the  water  came  to  the  surface,  the 
operation  would  be  started  over  again  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  away,  zig' 
^^gP^S  s'l^ng  the  trench.  After  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
had  been  run  into  the  trench  it  was  evened  olT,  the  top  material 
placed  and  rammed  and  the  trench  left  fairly  well  crowned. 
The  trench  in  this  case  waa  T  ft.  wide  and  after  letting  it  stay 
for  about  a  week,  a  steam  roller  was  run  over  it.  The  street 
was  said  to  have  been  left  in  as  good  condition  as  it  waa  before 
the  excavation  was  begun.  ' 

Tamping  Clay.  The  following  is  from  Engineering  and  Von- 
traeting,  Aug.  11,  1000, 

Clay  containing  a,  little  moisture  is  ideal  material  in  which  to 
excavate  trenches,  but  is  extremely  difficult  to  compact  prop- 
erly when  refilling.  As  ordinarily  placed  back  in  the  trench  it 
occupies  a  much  greater  space  than  it  did  before  being  disturbed, 
and  many  wagon  loads  must  be  wasted.  The  clay  placed  in  the 
trench  always  eettles,  sometimes  occupying  years  in  the  procesH. 
Puddling  is  sometimes  tried,  but  this  method  is  onlj'  succesHful 
when  the  clay  contains  a  large  amount  of  sand.  The  best  method 
of  tilling  clay  trenches  is  to  place  the  loose  material  in  thin 
layers  around  the  pipes,  tamping  it  carefully.  Then  put  in  loose 
material  another  foot  deep.  Pour  in  water  until  this  material 
is  barely  covered.  On  this  put  enough  material  to  hide  the  water 
and  tamp  it,  adding  dry  material  where  soft  spots  appear,  until 
the  maSH  is  firm.  As  long  as  mud  appears  the  tamping  is  incom- 
plete. Then  dejKwit  another  foot  of  loose  filling,  cover  with  water 
and  tamp  as  before.  Kepeat  these  operations  until  the  trencli  is 
full.  If  the  work  is  properly  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  borrow 
some  material  to  complete  the  filling. 

The  Cost  of  Backfilling;  and  Tamping.  Engineering  Record. 
May  23,  1914,  gives  the  following:  The  data  were  gathered  by 
the  Construction  Service  Co.  Tamping  was  rigidly  enforced. 
When  water  could  be  obtained  sections  of  the  trench  were  dammed 
at  each  end,  the  trench  filled  with  water  and  the  earth  cast 
therein.  For  soils  other  than  clay  this  is  the  most  efficient  method 
of  compacting.  The  earth  composing  these  dams  was  thoroughly 
tamped  by  hand.     In  one  case  water  was  used  exclusively  and  the 
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cost  of  backfilling  and  puddling  was  7.8  ct.   (exclusive  of  the  coat 
of  water),  wages  being  16  ct.  per  hr. 

Short  time  obeervations  on  work  gave  the  epeed  of  tamping 
wit^  ordinary  hand  tampers  aa  60  strokes  per  minute  or  1  stroke 
per  second.     If  the  face  of  the  tamper  covered  a  fresh  place  in 


Fig.   49.     View   Showing   Construction   Tamping   Machine. 

the  trench  on  each  stroke  and  the  material  was  tamped  in  6An. 
layers,  then  one  man  would  tamp  220  cu.  yd.  per  day.  This 
la  manifestly  impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tamper  is 
dropped  repeatedly  on  ahuost  the  same  spot,  and  one  man  will 
compact  about  the  same  amount  that  another  man  will  luckfill, 
namely,  about  20  cu.  yd. 


METHODS  AND  COST  OF  TRENCHIKU    '  8» 

Where  the  materiaJ  is  stiff  dry  clay  and  compactneaa  ie  in- 
eisted  upoD.  the  amount  tamped  will  be  very  gmalt.  In  The 
Technie  of  1S96  costs  of  tamping  are  given.  From  the  data  we 
have  deduced  the  fB«t  that  wben  the  materia!  (clay)  was  rammed 
dry  in  4-in.  layers  the  amount  rammed  per  man  was  only  l.l  to 
2.8  cu.  yd.  per  day. 

The  Stanley  lamping  Kaobine.  The  Stanley  povrer  tamping 
machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  49.  The  description  is  taken  from 
Engineering  and  Voittracliug,  May  15,  1912.    Ibe  tamper  is  lifted 


Fig.  50.     A  Pavement  Piclcing  and  Trench  Tamping  Machine. 

up  and  allowed  to  drop  by  a  simple  mechanism  similar  to  that 
used  on  drop  hammers  In  forge  shops.  The  tamper  moves  auto- 
matically across  the  trench  and  the  movement  along  the  trench 
is  attained  by  moving  the  machine  forward  about  8  in.  As 
regularly  equipped  the  machine  will  work  in  trenches  1  to  4.5  ft. 
wide  and  tamp  at  a  depth  as  great  as  6  ft.,  but  can  be  furnished 
with  a  special  arm  enabling  it  to  reach  a  depth  of  16  ft.  The 
machine  requires  a  crew  of  2  men  and  consumes  about  l.G  gal. 
of   gasoline   in    10   hr.     The   manufacturer   states   that   1^00   to 
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1,500  aq.  ft.  |>ei'  hr.  <!H.n  be  tamped  by  the  machine.  If  the  ma- 
terial be  compacted  in  G-iii.  layers,  an<I  aHsuminf;  that  50%  of  the 
time  is  lost,  and  that  wa^ee  are  $2  |>er  day  of  11)  hr.  and  gaenlinu 
coatB  15  ct.  per  gal.,  then  l'2S  eu.  yd,  can  be  tamped  per  day  at  a 
eoBt  of  6  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  weight  of  the  machine  is  050  lb. 
and  the  cost   (pre-war)   is  approximately  $300. 

The  P.  A  H.  TanLplng  Kaahlne.  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Sept.  30,  1014,  gives  the  following: 

This  machine,  Fig.  50,  was  made  for  purpose  of  providing  a 
rapid  and  economical  means  of  cutting  through  pavements  where 
trenches  are  to  be  opened  and  also  to  tamp  backfilled  material  at 
a  low  cost.  Ihe  interesting  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  ease 
with  which  it  may   be  converted  for  service  on  one  type  of  work 


Fig.  51.     Chisel  and  Pick  Heads  and  Tamper  Head  for  Use  with 
Power  Picking  and  Tamping  Machine. 

after  use  on  another  type.  The  only  change  necessary  consists 
in  substituting  the  pick  or  chisel  point  illustrated  for  the  tamp- 
ing head,  also  shown. 

A  recent  test  of  this  device  by  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.  of 
Milwaukee  was  conducted  as  foUows:  The  machine  was  equipped 
with  the  concrete  breaking  pick  and  was  tried  out  in  competition 
with  a  hand  picking  gang.  The  machine  removed  372  aq.  ft.  of 
6-in.  concrete  base  in  410  min,,  an  average  of  0.01  sq.  ft.  a  min- 
ute. By  hand  labor  one  man  removed  23i^  sq.  ft.  in  71  min.,  an 
average  of  0.33  sq.  ft.  a  minute. 

On  asphalt  the  machine  cut  64  lin.  ft.  of  groove  In  26i^  min.. 
a  rate  of  72'^  lin.  ft.  an  hour,  or  in  square  yards  of  36  in.  wide 
trench,  10  sq.  yd.  peE  hour.  Hand  labor  cut,  in  one  case,  G  lin. 
ft.  in  20  min.,  and  in  another  5  lin.  ft.  in  15  min.,  equivalent  to 
18  lin.  ft.  an  hour  or  2  sq.  yd.  of  surface  in  the  first  case,  and 
20  lin.  ft.  or  2.22  sq.  yd.  an  hour,  in  the  second  case. 


METHODS  AND  COST  OF  TRENCHING      1)01 

The  stroke  of  the  tamping  head  ia  22  in.  (average),  the  toUl 
weight  of  head  and  ram  is  150  lb.,  and  about  45  strokes  per  min- 
ute are  made.  The  head  travels  a  distance  of  20  in.  across  the 
trench,  enabling  it  to  cover  a  trench  32  in.  wide.  When  in  use 
on  the  trench  the  machine  is  fed  forward  at  the  rate  of  G  t4>  15 
ft.  per  minute,  and  when  traveling  on  the  road  1.33  miles  per 
hour  is  the  speed  attained.  This  machine  can  tamp  in  trenches  as 
wide  as  40  in.,  and  as  deep  as  7.5  ft.  It  h  made  hy  the  Pawling 
and  Harnischfeger  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BoUinK  Backfill.  Engineering  fieica,  Ma;  26,  1011,  gives  the 
following : 

Rolling  backfill  is  sometimes  successful,  provided  the  trenches 
are  not  too  deep.    Fig.  52  illustratea  a  concrete  roller  used  for 


Pig.  52.    Concrete  Trend)  Roller. 

compacting  telephone  duct  trenches.  After  the  ducts  had  been 
laid,  6  in.  of  dirt  was  carefully  filled  in  around  them  and  tamped. 
Then  the  remaining  dirt  was  backfilled  in  layers  of  6  in.,  each 
layer  being  tamped  and  rolled  by  a  small  concrete  roller. 

On  another  section  the  earth  was  loosely  backfilled  and  crowned 
about  6  in.  above  the  roadway.  Then  a  10-ton  steam  roller  was 
put  on  and  the  trench  rolled.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  method  of 
rolling  the  surface  compacts  the  earth  to  a  depth  greater  than  a 
few  inches  or  a  foot. 

Trench  Tamping  with  Pneumatic  Rammen.  C.  M.  Hartley, 
in  Engineering  and  Contrucling,  June  7,  1016,  gives  the  following: 

Where  compressed  air  is  available,  the  Crown  floor  rammers 
(type  22-SR),  manufactured  by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  of  New 
York,  may  be  used  to  good  advantage.  These  machines,  which 
consume  28  i-u.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  at  a  gage  pressiire  of 
100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  are  easily  operated  by  one  man,  who  does  not 
need  to  he  a  skilled  laliorer,  and  they  do  not  require  any  great 
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amount  of  care  to  keep  them  in  order,  aside  from  cleaning  and 

Comparative  letts  of  hand  tamping  and  machine  tamping 
have  diown  that  the  coat  of  the  latter  is  about  one-third  the 
, former,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  backfill  is  much  better  tamped. 

We  have  backlllled  a  60-ft.  section  of  trench,  24  in.  deep  and 
20  in.  wide,  containing  S.3  cu.  yd.,  in  one  hour,  with  three  men 
Bhoveling  and  aix  men  hand  tamping.  TMe  Jmckftlling  coat  S1.80, 
or  2B  et.  per  cubic  yard,  and  thie  ratio  of  tampers  to  ahavelera 
inaurea  good  tamping.  The  hand  tamping  coat  in  this  instance 
was  19  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Another  50-ft,  section  27-in.  deep  and  20-in.  wide,  containing 
7.1  eu.  yd.,  waa  backfilled  and  machine  tamped  in  one  hour,  four 
men  shuvuling  and  one  man  running  the  rammer.  I  have  never 
seen  earth  filling  better  compacted  than  it  is  by  these  tampers. 
The  coat  of  this  backfllling  was  18  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  of  the  tamp- 
ing alone,  6,9  ct.  per  eu.  yd. 

Other  teata  have  verified  these  figures,  and  we  have  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  cost  of  tamping  with  these  pneumatic  ram- 
mers, on  this  class  of  work,  is  alMut  7  ct.  per  cubic  yard. 

Bibliogiaphy.  "  Sanitary  Engineering,"  E.  C.  S.  Moore  and 
E.  J.  Silcock;  "American  Sewerage  Practice,"  3  vols.,  Leonard 
Metcalf  and  Harrison  P.  Eddy;  "Cost  Data,"  Halhert  P.  Gil- 
lette; "Hand-book  of  Construction  Plant,"  R.  T.  Dana;  "Exca- 
vating Machinery,"  A.  B.  McDaniel;  "Practical  Farm  Drainage," 
C.  G.  Elliot. 

"  Quicksand  in  Excavation;"  Charles  L.  McAlpine,  Tran».  Am. 
Soo.  C.  E.,  Vol.  10,  1881. 

"  The  Florence,  Colorado,  Water  Works,"  R.  P.  Garrett,  ^rt^ 
Eec,  Feb.  10,  IflOO;  "The  W'inston  Salem  Intercepting  SewCT," 
J.  N.  Ambler,  Bng.  Neva,  June  25,  1908;  "Concrete  Sewer  Coi^ 
struction  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,"  Harry  V.  Gifford,  Eng.  f/etot, 
Jan.  30,  1902;  "Light  and  Heavy  Equipment  on  Identical  Sewer 
Con  struct  ion,"  Eng.  A'ews-fl.,  Jan.  23,  191B;  "Machine  for  Shal- 
low Excavation  and  Loading,"  Eng,  and  Con.,  Jan.  30,  19LS, 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
DITCHES  AND  CANAL8 

Typei  of  DltehM.  The  word  ditcb  is  here  used  to  indicate  a 
Bmall  artificial  open  channel  for  the  paesage  of  water.  A  "  ditch  " 
dug  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  earth  covered  pipe  conduit 
should  Ije  called  a  trench. 

The  sides  of  ditches  are  sloped  or  so  finished  that  they  will 
withstand  the  action  of  water  or  the  elements,  white  the  sides  of 
trenches  have  to  be  trimmed  only  enough  to  permit  the  use  of 
sheeting  or  the  entrance  of  the  structure  they  are  to  contain. 
Large  drainage  and  irrigation  ditches  are  often  called  canals. 
Ditches,  however,  are  channels  with  sufficient  slope  to  discharge 
the  waters  they  receive  so  rapidl;  that  they  will  ordinarily  be 
empty,  whereas  canals  are  channels  of  little  elope  whose  alow  rate 
of  discharge  makes  them  flow  full  continuously. 

The  classes  of  ditches  commonly  canstrnct«d  are  SB  follows; 

Drainage  Ditches  are  meant  to  carry  water  in  the  open  ditdi, 
for  drainage  purposes.  When  such  ditches  become  wide  and  deep, 
they  are  no  longer  known  as  ditches,  but  are  termed  canals,  al- 
though both  in  drainage  and  irrigation  systems,  all  lateral  canals 
are,  as  a  rule,  called  ditches.  Thus  a  ditch  in  one  system  may  b^ 
of  larger  size  than  a  canal  in  some  other  system. 

Gopher  Ditchea  are  smalt  underground  channels  made  with 
special    plows.     Their   construction    is    possible    only    in    certain 

Irrigation  Ditchea.  The  remarks  on  drainage  ditches  are  ap- 
plicable to  irrigation  ditches.  However,  in  irrigation  work  there 
are  small  ditches  used  between  rows  of  trees  and  plants  that  tap 
the  lateral  ditches  and  carry  water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Such  ditches  are  made  by  hand  or  with  a  light  turning  plow,  or 
some  sort  of  scraper. 

DoMble  Levee  Ditches  are  a  special  type  of  irrigation  ditch 
used  where  the  land  is  very  flat.  Parallel  levees  are  built  of 
material  taken  from  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  proposed 
canal,  and  water  is  carried  between  these  levees  at  a  height 
sufficient  to  tlood  the  adjoining  land. 

Eoadbed  Ditches.  Ditches  are  excavated  for  drainage  purposes 
in  connection  with  both  wagon  roads  and  railroads.  Small 
ditches  are  always  made  in  cuts.  For  railroads  these  ditches 
are  usually  made  12  in.  deep,  12  in.  wide  on  the  bottom  and 
with  1  to  1  slope  on  the  sides,  making  a  ditch  3  ft.  wide  on  top. 
This  is  for  cuts  through  earth.  Some  engineers  use  the  same 
size   and   kind   for   wagon   roads,   but   as   a   ditch   of  this  shspe 
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hae  to  be  excavated  by  hand,  the  shape  is  changed  on  wagon 
roads  so  tliat  tliey  can  be  excavated  by  plowa,  Hcrapere,  road  ma- 
chines 9r  elevating  graders.  This  is  done  by  carrying  the  slope 
of  the  roadbed  to  meet  a,  shoulder  of  the  eidc  of  the  cut,  thus 
forming  a  V-shaped  ditch. 

Surface  .Ditches  are  excavated  to  prevent  rain  water  from 
running  into  railroad  or  wagon-road  cuts,  or  against  embauk- 
ments.  These  are  generally  small  ditches,  with  the  sides  sloped, 
and  are  excavated  by  hand,  the  material  from  the  ditch  being 
thrown  on  the  side  of  the  ditch,  between  the  ditch  and  the  ob- 
ject it  is  to  protect.  Like  roadbed  ditches,  these  are  paid  for 
by  the  cubic  yard  of  material  excavated.  These  surface  ditches 
-  are  often  termed  berme  ditches,  but  the  author  believes  they 
should  be  called  surface  ditches  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ditches  descrilied  in  the  next  paragraph.  ' 

Berme  Ditehea.  In  building  railroad  and  wagon-road  embank- 
ments, the  material  is  often  obtained  from  ditches  on  each  side  of 
the  embankment,  leaving  a  berme  from  4  to  iO  ft.  wide  beteween 
the  toe  of  the  embankment  and  the  ditch.  This  berme  gives  the 
ditch  its  iiame.  These  ditches  are  excavated  by  hand,  by  scrapers 
fUid  with  elevating  graders.  , 

PotBer  Ditehet  are  channels  for  carrying  water  from  a  dam  or 
stream  to  a  power  generating  plant  or  mill,  and  for  taking  the 
water  away  from  the  plant  if  it  is  not  emptied  directly  into  the 
stream.  When  used  in  connection  with  mills  they  are  termed 
mill  races,  and  the  ditch  carrying  away  the  water  is  called  the 
tail  race.  For  electrical  power  generating  plant  tlie  power  ditch 
carries  the  water  to  a  pressure  jiipe  or  penstock  or  a  penstock  pit. 
Such  ditches  are  lined  when  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  wasting 

Military  Trenchea  are  really  ditches,  as  they  are  not  excavated 
with  the  intention  of  filling  them  in.  They  are  excavated,  and 
the  earth  thrown  up  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  towards  the 
enemy  to  protect  the  soldier.  The  earth  thrown  up  is  known  as 
8  breastwork.  For  temporary  purposes  the  ditch  is  made  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  obtain  enough  earth,  so  that  when  it  is 
piled  up  it  will  stop  a  bullet,  the  soldier  lying  down  or  kneeling 
behind  the  breastwork  in  the  trench, 

A  Sap  is  a  type  of  military  trench,  less  used  now  than  for- 
merly, which  is  dug  by  specially  trained  soldiers  in  advancing 
against  an  enemy  uniler  tire.  Saps  are  dug  advancing  toward 
the  enemy  in  an  inclined  direction,  and  changes  of  direction  arc 
made  at  short  intervals  to  avoid  enfitade  Bre  down  the  trench. 
The  work  is  advanced  without  exposing  the  men  to  fire  and  in 
order  that  it  may  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  advance  man 
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works  lying  down  and  excavates  a.  trench  15  in,  deep  ahead  oi 
hiniBelf.  A  second  man  works  kneeling,  and  others  follow  who 
deepen  and  widen  the  treritli  until  trixij)^  ean  pa«s  through  it,, 
comfortably. 

Rifle   Pits   are   small  ditches,   long   enough   to   [irutect  one   or 

Eedvcine  the  Coit  of  Drainage  Exoavatloii.  Engineering 
Record,  Dec.  26,  IHH,  gives  the  following; 

The  reeiamalion  ot  4K«,O00  acres  of  land  in  the  LittU-  River 
Drainage  District  in  the  uoutbeastern  part  of  Itiasouri  involves 
the  construction  of  many  miles  of  llood-water  diversion  channels 
«.nd  impounding  levees  and  624  miles  of  open  ditches  for  local 
drainage.  These  require  a  total  excavation  of  about  42,800.000 
cu;  yd.  of  material.  In  general  the  material  is  excavated  and 
deposited  in  final  position  at  one  operation  by  floating  dredges, 
mainly  of  the  dipper  type,  at  an  average  contract  price  ot  7.7 
ct.  per  cu,  yd,,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  clearing  the  land. 

ITiis  work  is  located  in  a  territory  averaging  10  milcg  wide 
and  00  miles  long,  most  of  which  is  continually  or  frequently 
submerged  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  second  growth  of  tim- 
ber. There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  ditches 
and  channels,  which  range  in  bottom  width  from  4  to  123  ft. 
and  in  depth  up  to  12  ft.  Much  of  the  work  is  too  small  for 
large  dredges  and  too  large  for  small  ones  to  handle  to  the  best 
advantage.  Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  prices  satisfactory 
to  the  supervisors  were  obtained,  chiefly  through  the  method 
employed  of  classifying  the  work  and  arranging  the  contracts  so 
that  they  could  be  handled  advantageously  and  be  adapted  to 
continuous  work  by  given  units  of  plants.  The  fact  that  dipper 
dredges  could  he  used  for  a  large  part  of  the  excavation  helped 
keep  the  cost  down. 

"fbe  diversion  work,  consisting  of  deep  wide  channels  and  high 
levees,  involved  8.621,.'i9l  cu.  yd.  of  estimated  excavation.  The 
bulk  ot  it  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  contracts.  The  local 
drainage  work  involved  about  34,208,101  cu.  yd.  of  estimated  ex- 
cavation and  was  divided  into  27  contracts,  awarded  to  12  dif- 
ferent bidders. 

Oovemivg  Considerationg.  The  classiflcatioD  and  allotment  of 
contracts  was  governed  as  much  as  possible  by  Ave  principal 
considerations:  (1)  division  ot  the  work  into  units  with  chan- 
nel dimensions  particularly  adapted  to  a  standard  type  of 
machine,  (2)  allotment  of  sufhcient  yardage  to  each  contract  to 
give  at  least  m  years'  work  to  a  suitable  machine  and  thus 
make  the  contract  attractive,  (3)  location  of  an  accessible  build- 
ing sjt«  on  some  railroad  at  or  near  the  head  of  each  contract. 
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(4)  provision  for  unint^rrujited  traiix porta t ion  of  fuel  to  the 
excavating  machinef,  bd<I  {5)  elimination,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
all  upstream   work. 

-  The  21^-year  duration  of  contracts  was  unobjectionable  for  the 
small  work.  On  tlie  large  work,  where  the  bottom  widths  range 
from  81  to  123  ft.,  there  is  required  a  l^^-yd.  excavating  budget 
and  a  lOO'ft.  boom  which,  with  its  supplementary  equipment,  will 
cost  from  $40,000  to  $7.>,000,  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  per 
yard  to  reasonable  limits  an  amount  of  work  is  required  that 
necessitates  the  continuous  operation  of  the  plant  for  a  long  time. 
For  these  contracts  this  time  was  Rgured  at  three  years,  except 
in  one  instance  where  time  limit  was  40  months. 

In  classifying  drainage  bids  there  is  great  advantage  in  di- 
viding the  work  into  contracts  before  making  the  estimates  of 
cost,  because  the  combinations  of  dilferent  classes  of  work  greatly 
modify  their  unit  costs.  For  instance,  a  canal  with  a  bottom 
width  of  4  ft,  may  he  S-ct,  work ;  but  when  such  work  is  placed  in 
the  same  contract  with  ditches  having  25  ft  bottom  widths,  the 
cost  of  the  4-ft.  width  may  be  much  increased  because  the  re- 
quired width  of  a  dredge  suitable  to  excavate  the  25-tt.  canal  will 
be  much  greater  than  that  for  the  4-ft.  canal,  and  will  necessi- 
tate considerable  excess  excavation, 

Dreiiins  the  Sidei  of  Ditches.  The  dressing  up  of  the  sides  of 
ditches  is  done  for  an  entirely  different  reason  than  in  the  case 
of  trenches.  As  ditches  are  to  remain  open,  there  are  few  esses 
where  the  sides  should  not  only  be  well  dressed  but  also  sloped. 

The  side  slope  is  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  horizontal  to  vertical 
measurement.  Thus  a  "2  to  1  slope"  has  a  vertical  rise  of  1 
ft.  in  2  ft.  horizontal. 

Ditches  dug  for  irrigation,  drainage  and  for  power  purposes 
should  be  made  full  size,  and  the  banks  should  be  sloped  and 
dressed,  A  1  to  1  slope  is  very  commonly  used,  although  this  is 
varied  from  i^  to  1  to  2  to  1,  Such  slopes  should  be  dressed  up 
and  trimmed,  as  the  ditches  can  be  kept  clean  easier. 

For  irrigation  anil  other  purposes  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
line  ditches.  Measurements  of  loss  by  seepage  made  on  a  large 
number  of  irrigation  ditchi^s  in  California,  show  an  average  loss 
on  main  canals  of  about  1%  for  each  mile  that  water  is  carried. 
On  laterals  in  some  cases  the  loss  amounted  to  II  and  12%  per 
mile.     At  times  the  loes  has  exceeded  60%. 

In  gravelly  soil  the  loss  is  always  excessive,  and  the  water  so 
lost  from  irrigation  ditches  and  canals  is  more  than  wasted,  as 
t^ls  water  collects  on  lower  lands.  Qlling  the  soil  and  souring  it, 
drowning  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants,  and  when  it  collects  in 
pools,  furnishing  a  place  for  the   breeding  of  mosquitoes.     The 
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reader  ia  referred  to  Engineering  and  Contraeting,  Dec.  2,  1908, 
for  eeepage  data. 

The  lining  of  ditches,  beBidee  preventing  loss  bj  seepage,  bc- 
complisheB  three  other  purposes.  First,  the  ditch  can  be  kept 
clean  easier.  The  smooth  lining  does  not  impede  the  suspended 
matter  as  readily  as  does  an  unlined  ditch,  nor  do  weeds  and  grass 
grow  in  the  ditch  to  become  a  deposit  of  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter.    The  actual  work  of  cleaning  out  the  ditch  is  also  easier. 

If  a  ditch  is  not  lined,  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  even  if  it  ia  made 
a  straight  line  when  conetructed,  soon  becomes  uneven  and  grown 
up  with  weeds  and  brush.     This  impedes  the  flow  of  water. 

The  third  effect  of  a  lined  ditch  is  to  prevent  the  water  from 


Fig.  I.    Details  of  Slope  Trimmer. 

washing  the  ditch  deeper  and  scouring  its  sides  or  banks.  Not 
only  does  the  water  in  the  ditch  do  this,  but  rain  water  falling 
on  or  near  the  banks  washes  tliem  badly.  However,  a  cheap  lining 
will  often  prevent  this  as  well  as  a  more  expensive  kind.  A  dry 
stone  paving,  or  even  crushed  stone  spread  over  the  botttim  and 
sides  of  the  ditch  will  serve  for  this  purpose. 

An  Iirisation  Canal  Slope  Trimmer.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, May  3,  IBI6,  gives  the  following: 

The  device.  Fig.  I,  is  a  three-handled  push  knife  12  ft.  long. 
The  handles  are  li^-in.  pipe.  The  practice  is  to  set  to  exact 
slope  down  the  bank  and  10  ft.  apart  l"4-in.  T  girders.  The 
trimmer  is  set  on  these  tee  tracks  at  the  top  of  the  slope  and 
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pu^ed  by  the  handleB  down  slope,  thus  ahaving  the  earth  to  an 
exact  plane  between  the  tees  or  girders.  Thia  trimraer  showed 
conHiderable  saving  in  labor  compared  with  men  using  ebovele. 
It  was  designed  by  U.  8.  Reclamation  Service  Engineers  of  the 
Car i aba d  Project. 

Hand  Excavation.  The  appliances  described  in  Chapter  XVI 
are  meant  for  trench  work,  but  some  of  tht'in  are  also  adapted 
to  ditch  construction. 

In  sand,  ditches  can  he  dug  entirely  with  a  shovel.  For  this 
purpose  a  long  handle  ehovel  should  be  used  with  a  large  sqaire 
blade.  Faster  and  cheaper  work  can  be  done  by  wetting  the  sand, 
whent'ver  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  before  the  materia)  is  excavated, 
as  much  larger  shovelfuls  can  be  h^idled. 

In  digging  ditches  for  drainage  work  the  ground  is  always 
wet  and  frequently  is  saturated  with  water.  The  ordinary  shovel 
for  such  work  is  not  a  good  tool  as  more  spading  is  done  than 
shoveling.  Hence  a  spade  ia  preferable.  The  short  handled 
spade  is  in  common  use,  though  more  pfRcient  work  can  be  done 
in  many  cases  with  a  long  handled  too).  With  a  solid  blade  in 
wet  material  the  spade  is  diflicult  to  handle,  as  the  suction  on  it 
causes  either  very  slow  work  or  else  breaks  the  tool.  For  this 
reason,  the  skeleton  blade  for  a  spade  has  come  into  common 
use,  as  with  it  this  suction  does  not  occur;  and  not  only  is  rapid 
work  done,  but  there  is  little  chance  of  breaking  the  spade.  The 
blade  ia  also  made  much  longer  than  the  ordinary  shovel  blade, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  dig  a  narrow  and  shallow  trench,  except 
the  finishing,  i\'ith  this  spade  at  one  stroke  of  the  tool. 

With  a  sfiadc  in  xoft  materials  a  pick  or  mattock  is  not  needed, 
as  both  the  shoveling  and  digging  are  done  with  the  spade. 
In  wet  plastic  material  the  pick  is  of  little  use;  a  mattock  doM 
better  work.  A  mattock  is  also  needed  where  roots  or  old  stumps 
Hre  encountered.  It  is  also  used  to  trim  the  sides  of  open  ditches, 
which  should  always  be  given  good  smooth  slopes. 

Spading:  Wet  Soli.  When  ditching  in  wet  ground,  Jllled  with 
grass  roots,  making  hard  spadijig,  L.  Z,  Jones,  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors.  1003, 
says  that  a  narrow  bladed  hay  knife  should  first  be  used,  pushing 
it  as  deep  as  possible  along  each  side  of  the  trench.  This  cuts 
the  roots  so  that  each  spadeful  has  one  side  free.  A  three  cor- 
nered piece  of  earth  should  then  be  spaded  out,  the  spade  being 
turned  right  and  left  alternately.  This  makes  easy  digging.  A 
Hat  spade  should  not  he  used,  for  it  will  not  hold  sufficient  earth. 
Use  a  long-handled  round  point  mining  shovel  with  an  air  hole 
in  the  middle  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  wet  soil,  and  a  long  or 
short  ditching  spade  according  to   the  depth   of  cut.     In   tough 
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clays  nothing  cquftlB  the  thiet-tined  ski>1i>ton  spade,  aa  this  enters 
easily  an<l  is  self -cleaning.  To  remove  tlie  loose  earth  from  tbe 
bottom  of  the  ditch  uoe  a  tile  scooii  or  c.eaner.  One  uan  be  made 
from  an  old  Hcuop  shovel  by  bending  it  like  a  sun-bonnet,  and 
riveting  on  a  bent  shank  so  that  the  scoop  will  hang  like  a  hoe. 
Kasten  the  shank  to  tbe  large  end  of  a  hnggy  shaft  and  put  a 
D-handle  on   the  amaJl   end   of   the   shaft.     Have   all   tools   very 

Special  Ditching  Kaohlnef.     Although  every  type  of  equipment 

is  used  with  success  in  digging  ditches  the  following  classes  of 
machinery  aie  specially  adapted  to  this  sort  of  excavation: 


Fig.    2.     Buckeye    Traction    Ditcher    for    Open    Ditches. 

Wheel  EiTcarators.  These  are  similar  to  the  trenrhing  ma- 
chines descrilH-d  in  the  last  chapter  except  that-  instead  »F  having 
their  excavating  buckctrt  fixed  on  a  chain  they  carry  them  at- 
tacheil  to  a  wheel,  like  spokes.  The  buckets  move  in  the  line 
of  the  ditch. 

Template  Ditch  Excavators.  These  excavate  by  means  of 
buckets  moving  across  the  line  of  the  ditch. 

Land  Dredges  of  the  drag  line  and  steam  shovel  types  specially 
mounted  for  ditch  work. 

Capstan  I'Ioicb.     'ihese  are  heavy  })loivs  drawn  by  ciibles. 

Buckeye  Excavator  for  Open  Ditches.  Fig.  2  shows  this  ma- 
chine.    Two  men  are  required  to  operate  the  machine,  besides  one 
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nutD  with  horse  and  wagon  to  haul  fuel  and  water.    For  a  12-toii 
machine  onlj  800  lb.  of  coal  are  needed  per  10-hr.  da;. 

With  thiH  plant  and  crew  a  ditch  3i^  ft.  deep,  2  ft.  bottom,  and 
4^  ft.  top  was  excavated  at  the  rate  of  5  lin.  ft.  per  min.,  work- 
log  in  wet  and  very  soft  ground  at  Raceland,  Louisiana. 

The  ditclJer  U  Be  If- propel  ling  and  can  be  used  for  draining 
swampy  landn,  fur  cleaning  out  old  ditcheB,  and  for  digging  the 
aide  ditches  fur  roads. 

Coit  of  Operating  Wheel  Type  Excavators  In  Drainage  Ditch- 
ing. D.  Ii.  Yarnell  in  Eagimecnng  and  Conflicting,  June  26, 
1916,  gives  the  following; 


Fig.  3.     Bear  View  of  Ditcher. 

Two  maeliineH  of  I  he  wheel  type  designed  to  cut  a  ditch 
4  ft.  deep.  4  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  2  ft,  wide  at  the  bottom, 
were  used  on  the  excavation  of  some  ditches  in  one  of  the  Gulf 
States.  Each  machine  was  driven  liy  a  2H-hp.  gasoline  engine. 
The  digginH  wheel  was  15  ft,  in  diameter  and  the  two  apron 
tractors  each  5  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  weight  of ,  each  escavator 
was  about  30  tons.  The  first  cost  of  the  machine  was  $S,600 
and  freight  to  the  point  of  uw  was  $33H,  making  the  tot*l  cost 
of  each  machine  $ri,H38.  The  soil  was  a  hard,  yellow,  sandy  clay 
overlain  ljy  a  turfy  muck,  varj'ing  in  depth  up  to  21^  ft.  The 
turf  was  easily  cut,  but  the  hard  clay  caused  excessive  wearing 
on  the  bearings.     A  large  part  of  the  work  whs  done  when-  water 
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was  from  2  to  3  ft.  deep  on  the  land.  The  total  length  of  the 
ditchpB  dug  wan  )65  mileii,  the  average  length  of  ditch  being  2,475 
ft.  Thi!  average  depth  of  digging  was  about  4  ft.,  with  a  4-ft. 
top  and  2-ft.  bottom.  The  average  distance  dug  per  shift  of  10 
hr.  of  actual  running  time  was  2,250  ft. ;  the  maximum  dUtance 
dug  in  10  hr.  was  6,600  ft.  The  average  yardages  per  month 
for  the  two  machines  were  13,245  and  13,180  cu,  jd.,  respectively. 
The  average  daily  outputs  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  running  time 


were  t  000  and  1  126  cu  ;d  reepectivelv-  A  part  of  the  time 
the  flrst  machine  ran  a  double  ahift  which  accounts  for  the  higher 
monthly  and  lees  daily  average  It  required  13  months  to  com- 
plete the  uork  the  actual  time  of  operation  being  about  half  this. 
On  account  of  the  excessive  Heating  on  the  bearings,  caused  by 
the  heavy  sandv  clav  it  nss  necensarv  to  make  frequent  slops  for 
rebuildmg  the  machines  which  operation  occupied  an  average  of 
nearly  tw     weekn      Ihe  total  excavatitn  was  317. 1G2  cu.  yd. 
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The  daily  operating  ejtpenge  per  10-hr.  shift  for  each  machine 
was  about  as  follows: 

One  operator.  ■(  HW  iwr  momll  .\ t  4,<H) 

60  gallans  gasoline,  at  11  ct S.OO 

Kepairs em 

Otter  chargea    12.00 

TotBl  per  day   t32M 

The  itemized   coat  for  operation  for  the   entire  work   was   as 

follOWH!' 

Labor    f  6,17201 

lalereet,  discount,   and   eiehanie 202.06 

Maintenance  and  repairs   2,880.08 

General  expense   273,10 

ManBiement  expense   1,600.00 

FroTislons  and  cooking  (cook's  wages)  2,245.91 

freight  and  eipress   75.74 

Tawing     468.W 

Gasoline     1,798.22 

Other  oil   281.4» 

Teams  and  livery  932.U   ■ 

Teleplione   and   telegraph    25.29 

Motor  boat  operation    640.9« 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  machinery   5.186JI0 

Total  at  8.82  M.  per  cu.  yi (21,644,25 

Uachine  Machine 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Running  machine    t   917.97  J1,E09.66 

Bepairinj  machine   1,431.37  771.M 

UoTing   machine    ~ 105.20  S8£l 

Machine  bogged    166.90  190.E4 

Total      ....'. «,611.44  t2,560,l!7 

The  exeeaaive  coat  of  labor  given  for  the  machines  when  bogged 
was  due  to  the  frequent  crossings  of  a  wide,  miiek-filled  bayou 
which  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  district.  This  bayou  was  about 
1,600  ft.  wide;  the  muck  ranged  from  6  to  15  ft.  and  waa  very 
Boft,  No  tree  roots,  submerged  timber,  or  stumps  were  en- 
countered. The  work  covered  an  area  of  about  7.000  acres,  ap- 
proximately square,  which  was  traversed  by  parallel  canals  every 
half  mile.  The  ditches  cut  by  the  excavators  were  at  right 
angles  to  these  canals  and  were  spaced  330  ft.  apart.  It  was  thus 
necessary  to  turn  the  machine  around  and  run  it  light  330  ft. 
for  each  half  mile  of  ditch  cut.  The  item  "  moving "  is  for 
taking  the  machine  across  the  canals  and  for  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  district  to  another;  it  doea  not  refer  to  the  moving 
between  adjacent  ditches. 

Another  machine  worked  on  comparatively  solid  ground.  Power 
was  supplied  by  a  2S-hp,  gasoline  engine.    The  first  cost  was 
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$4,000,  and  freight  charges  from  factory  to  works  were  $350. 
After  the  machine  had  been  operated  for  a  short  time  it  becatoe 
apparent  that  the  excavating  wheel  was  far  too  light  and  a  new 
wheel  was  substituted.  The  soil  was  a  ailt  loam,  firm  and  uni- 
form but  not  tenacious.  No  special  difficulties  due  t<i  soil  con- 
ditions were  encountered  in  this  work.  The  chief  obataeles  to 
rapid  progress  were  at  first  the  weakness  of  the  light  excavating 
wheel,  and  afterwards  the  extra-heavy  excavating  wheel  which 
unbalanced  the  machine.  The  tractors  were  larger  than  neces- 
sary and  often  broke  down  when  turning  on  the  hard  ground. 
At  the  time  the  following  cost  records  terminated,  the  work  ^ad 
been  carried  on  intermittently  for  about  IS  months;  aliout  one- 
half  this  time  was  occupied  in  repairs.  During  this  time  the 
machines  dug  117,000  ft.  of  ditch  4^  ft.  deep,  45,600  ft.  3%  ft. 
deep,  and  0,250  ft,  twice  over,  the  machine  making  two  4^-ft. 
cute  side  by  aide.  The  average  length  of  ditch  cut  per  day  was 
800  ft.,  while  the  maximum  was  1,950  ft.  The  daily  cost  of 
operation  was  as  follows: 

Labor    t  5.S0 

Fuel     iX 

IncidentaiB     O.BO 

Bapsirs    2.40 

Total  per  day    |1£,00 

The  average  excavation  per  day  was  410  cu.  yd.,  baaed  on  the 
average  of  800  ft,  of  ditch,  4^^  ft.  deep.  414  ft.  wide  at  the  top, 
and  20  in.  wide  at  tlte  bottom.  The  machine  excavated  82,330  cu. 
yd.  in   18  months  at  the  following  itemized  coat; 


il  days'  operation  %  9 


Labor  of  foTeman,  18  oioullia,  U  f76  per  month 1,350.00 

Otber  labor,  two  men.  tZ.KO  per  da;  (o^  250  daye....         625.00 
Interest  and  depreciation   !,G7S.!5 

Total  at  1.9J  cl.  per  cu.  yd tS,B33.E0 

Low  OOTts  of  Ditohing  in  the  ETcrgladeB.  W,  J.  Kackley  in 
Engineering  Record,   lfil4,  gives  the  following; 

Fig.  6  shows  a  ditcher  which  is  now  operating  on  the  property  of 
the  Everglades  Sugar  &  Land  Company  in  Dade  County,  Florida. 
This  machine  was  built  by  the  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Com- 
pany, of  Findlay,  Ohio,  but  was  completely  remodeled  by  our 
forces  to  meet  the  conditions  as  found  in  the  Everglades.  The 
machine  weighs  37  tons  and  is  equipped  with  a  45-lip,  gasoline 
engine.     The  bearing  on  the  ground  is  approximately  350  lb.  par 

BO.    ft. 
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Living  quarters  are  provided  for  the  crew  on  top  of  the  ma- 
cliine.  This  liouiio  will  accommodate  eight  men.  An  iiide[>endent 
electric  generator  furnishes  light  for  the  living  quarters  and  for 
a  searchlight,  uhioh  makt's  it  possible  tu  run  at  night.  The 
machine  cuts  a  diteh  U  ft.  wide  on  top,  2^g  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  5  ft.  deep  at  an  average  rate  in  sand  and  muck  of  8  ft. 
per  mill.,  or  480  eu.  yd.  per  hr.  It  has  cut  1  mile  of  ditch  in 
10  hr.,  or  52S  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  Our  records  for  December,  11(13, 
show  a  total  of  43,630  cu.  yd.  of  material  excavated  at  a  coat 
of  2.0  ct.  per  eu.  yd.,  including  overhead  expense,  fixed  char^jes 
on   the   machine  and  cost   of   clearing  line.     Some   except  ionalli' 


Fig.  5.    Ditching  Machine  with  Quarters  for  Eight  Men  Used 
in  the  Florida  Everglades. 

hard  sand  cutting  and  heavy  clearing  were  encountered  durii^ 
the  month. 

From  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  23  the  machine  has  excavated  68,630  en. 
yd.  of  sand  and  muck  at  a  total  coat  of  2.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  muck  soil  is  too  soft  and  tpoagy 
to  permit  of  transportation  by  animals,  the  machine  must  carry 
supplies  for  an  8-milc  run,  4  miles  out  from  the  canal  and  back, 
cutting  in  both  directions  on  lines  14  mile  apart. 

Tbe  Stockton  Ditcher.  Thia  machine,  Fig.  6,  U  unique  in  that 
it  can  excavate  and  widen  a  ditch  by  taking  off  succesBive  slicea. 
Thia  enables  the  machine  to  be  used  for  digging  treQChes  or  wide 
canals  or  for  stripping  areas.     The  limit  of  the  width  that  cui 
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be  removed  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  belt  conveyor,  as  the 
spoil  bank  will  eventually  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  ma' 
chine.  The  raachine  is  fitted  with  caterpillar  traction  enabling 
it  to  travel  over  very  Hoft  ground  or  to  span  a  ditch  6  ft.  wide. 
Fig.  6  showa  the  machine  widening  a  ditch  in  soft  peat  soil. 

Ihe  machine  is  manufac-tured  by  the  Stockton  Ditcher  Co., 
Stockton,  Calif. 


Fig.  8.     Stockton  Ditcher  Widening  a  Ditch   in  Soft   Peat   Soil. 

The  Austin  Template  Excavator.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  mai-hine  (Fig.  7)  is  that  it  is  designed  to  cut  a  ditch 
true  to  grade  having  banks  sloped  to  any  dpslred  ansrle,  with 
the  spoil  banii  at  a  Bufftclent  distance  from  the  ditch  to  prevent 
the  banks  from  caving. 

This  machine  constructs  a  ditch  of  practically  any  depth,  width 
of  top  or  width  of  bottom  desired,  and  slopes  the  sides  to  any 
angle  at  a  single  operation.  The  waste  banks  are  also  constructed 
at  a  distance  from  the  diteh,  and  it. is  possible  to  make  them 
serve  as  continuous  dikes,  in  this  way  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  ditch  during  times  of  flood.  The  macWnerj'  is  run  on 
temporary  rails,  laid  one  on  each  aide  of  the  ditch.  The  ma- 
chine can  operate  either  up  grade  or  down.  The  work  can  be  done 
whether  there  is  water  id  the  ditch  or  not.     An  advantage  claimed 
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for  thiB  machine  is  that  being  carried  on  a  track,  it  travefB  in  a 
straight  line,  making'  a  perfectly  straight  ditch. 

A  frame  work  upon  which  the  digging  bucketa  operate  is  made 
to  ctmform  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  ditch,  thus  acting  as  a 
template  for  shaping  the  ditch  as  it  ie  being  excavated.  A  tierm 
from  10  to  15  ft.  wide  is  left  between  the  top  of  the  elope  of 
the  ditch  and  the  spoil  bank. 

The  excavating  buckets,  two  in  number,  are  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  they  cut  in  opposite  directions,  one  always  being 
in  readiness  to  dig  while  the  other  is  dumping  its  load,  "pie 
guiding  frame  ie  fed  down  automatically  to  any  depth  desired 
within  the  capacity  of  the  machine  and  is  under  control  of  the 
operator. 

The  guiding  frame  can  be  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  excavator  can  thus  be  carried  across  the  coun- 
try under  its  own  Bt«am  on  a  temporary  track.  So  rigged,  it 
can  be  moved  a  mile  a  day.  The  machijie  is  made  of  steel.  It 
can  be  run  on  rails,  mounted  on  a  walking  iteviee,  or  on  a  pon- 
toon or  boat,  but  its  best  work  is  done  when  operated  on 
rails.  It  takes  four  men  to  handle  this  excavator.  An  engine- 
man,  a  fireman  and  two  men  to  care  for  the  track.   - 

This  machine  is  made  by  the  F.  C.  Austin  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  Jndkin  Ditoher.  This  machine  (Fig.  8)  is  a  dry  land 
excavator  consisting  of  a  car  which  runs  on  raitii,  one  being  laid 
on  each  side  of  the  trench.  A  steel  frame  extends  under  the 
machine  and  over  it.  On  this  frame  in  front  is  an  endless  chain 
carrying  a  series  of  plows.  At  the  rear  of  the  frame  are  two 
belts  running  in  opposite  directions.  The  endless  chain  runs 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  ditch,  being  controlled  by 
pulleys,  so  the  lower  half  of  the  frame  will  conform  to  the 
cross  section  of  the  ditch.  The  general  method  of  operating 
this  machine  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Austin,  the  ditch  being 
cut  in  sections,  the  frame  l>eing  raised  up  to  the  surface  after 
a  section  is  excavated,  and  work  started  on  a  new  section. 

"  At  the  back  of  the  car,  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the 
ditch,  is  a  triangular  Bha|>ed  cutting  frame,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  constructed  to  conform  to  the  bottom  and  slopes  of  the 
proposed  ditch.  Over  each  half  of  this  frame  are  two  chain 
belts,  30  in.  apart,  and  between  these  belts  are  riveted  at  equal 
distances  14  buckets,  which  excavate  and  carry  the  material. 
The  cutting  edge  of  these  buckets  can  be  detached  from  the  main 
part  for  sharpening  if  occasion  requires.  The  buckets  over  each 
half  of  the  frame  travel  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  each  set 
passes  up  the  slope  of  the  ditch  where  it  does  the  excavation. 
Th^ir    dir^tmu    is    changed    at    the    apex   of    the    triangle    by 
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sheaves,  each  bucket  making  a  complete  revolution  every  45  sec- 
onde,  although  in  ess;  digging  they  can  be  run  at  a  speed  of  two 
revolutiona  per  minute.  The  excavating  frame  can  be  put  to- 
gether in  Buch  a  manner  that  it  will  cut  a  narrow  or  wide  bot- 
tom, or  a  diiferent  elope.  The  excavated  material  is  cut  up 
very  &ne  and  deposited  on  either  bank.  The  spoil  banks  have 
uniform  slopes  coming  to  a  sharp  edge  at  the  top, 

"  Stripe  30  in.  wide  are  excavated  at  a  time,  and  after  the  ma- 
chine has  made  an  advance  of  30  ft.  it  goes  back  over  the  ditch 
to  clean  up  the  loose  material  and  the  slopes.    Then  it  goes 


Fig.  8.     The  Judkin  Ditcher. 

ahead  once  more.  In  the  center  of  the  ditch  there  is  left  a  small 
ridge  of  earth,  caused  by  the  excavating  buckets  crossing.  This 
can  be  shoveled  out  by  hand  or  the  water  will  wash  it  away, 
extra  earth  being  taken  from  the  bottom  to  allow  the  material 
in  the  ridge  to  bring  the  bottom  back  to  grade.  The  entire 
machine  is  under  one  man,  but  he  has  a  fireman,  an  oiler,  a  man 
and  teem  for  hauling  water  and  4  men  and  team  for  moving 
track,  which  is  laid  in  30  ft.  sections,"  The  description  of  this 
machine  is  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Northeastern  Experi- 
ment Farm  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  whet.e\on»i^t' them 
used  at  Bowesmont,  N,  D.,  is  described.  ' 
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An  average  of  two  tons  of  coal  for  a  day's  run  of  14  hr.  is 
required.  Tliis  machine,  in  a  33  days'  run  of  14  hr,  per  day, 
made  an  averape  of  1,449  yd.  per  day,  or  a  little  over  100  cu. 
yd.  per  Morking  lir.  The  machine  has  a  total  weiglit  of  60 
tons,  will  cut  a  bottom  7  to  10  ft.  in  width  with  side  aiopes  l^^ 
to  1. 

Difadi  ExoavBtfon  with  Templet  lEscaTaton.  D.  L.  Varnall,  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Feb.  9,  1016,  givea  the  following: 

A  single-bucket  templet  excavator  was  uaed  in  aouthem  Louis- 
iana on  the  construction  of  T,S25  ft.  of  ditch  having  a  24-ft.  bot- 
tom width  and  ranging  in  depth  from  3.5  to  7  ft.  The  side 
slopes  were  1  to  1,  and  the  width  of  berm  wae  15  ft.  The  total 
excavation  was  43  128  cu  yd  The  total  cost  of  this  machine 
on  the  work  wae  $8  506  The  soil  was  a  yellow  clay  with  a  few 
spots  of  gravelly  cla>  and  the  top  soil  was  baked  very  hard. 
No  special  difficulties  wtre  encountered  exiept  that  considerable 
cribbing  was  necessarv  to  leiel  up  the  track  supporting  the  ex- 
cavator when  crossing  natural  water  courses  Except  for  these 
streams  the  ground  was  level  Some  trouble  was  also  experi- 
enced with  the  traction  device  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ditch  was 
larger  than  that  tor  which  the  machine  was  designed.  The  ac- 
tual number  of  h  orking  days  was  128  dai  a  of  which  73  were  spent 
in  actual  digging  The  cost  of  operation  per  dat  was  as  follows: 
One  operator,  $3.85;  one  flreman,  $2.28;  three  deck  hands,  $0.27; 
one  team  and  teamster,  $5.40.  Total  per  day,  $17.80.  The  aver- 
age daily  excavation  for  the  number  of  days  worked  was  107  ft. 
of  ditch  or  337  cu.  yl.  The  total  cost  of  operation  tor  5  months 
was  $3,500.  Interest  and  depreciation  in  that  time,  at  41  ^d  per 
annum,  would  amount  to  $1,452,  making  the  total  cost  $4,053  and 
the  cost  per  cubic  yard  H.5  ct. 

The  operating  cost  was  distributed  thus: 

Labor,    operntinj;    (1,385.25 

Uibor.    rspaire    M4.48 

Material,  ojwrating  496.03 

Hsurial,   roijaire    2n.S» 

PbsI    601*1 

Total  operating  owt  st  8.1  ct.  per  en.  I'd K,5(W.5S 

Land  Dredges.  These  mathines  may  be  divided  into  two  types: 
(I)  Those  moved  on  wheels  or  caterpillar  traction,  or  travelling 
on  rollers,  and  {2)  walking  dredges.  The  term  includes  almost 
any  kind  of  locomotive  crane  or  travelling  derrick  operating  a 
dipper  or  bucket,  and  used  for  the  excavation  of  ditches.  The 
disadvantage  of  the  land  dredge,  as  compared  with  the  floating 
dredge,  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  one  in  excessively  soft 
ground.     Platform  traction  wheels,  however,  will  enable  a  dredge 
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to  travel  on  moderately  auft  ground.  The  chief  advantage  of 
the  land  dredge  is  that  with  one  of  these  maehines  it  is  posHible 
to  Iregin  digfciiig  a  ditch  at  an.v  point.  With  a  floating  dredge, 
excavation  ie  usually  begun  at  the  head  of  the  ditch  in  order 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  water  to  float  the  hull.  If  work  is 
abandoned  at  any  time  that  part  of  the  diteh  already  dug  is  In 
most  cases  iiseleaa.  In  fact,  it  niay  be  a  detriment,  for  an  un- 
usual (loi>d  would  carry  a  large  volume  of  water  to  the  point 
where  the  ditch  ended  and  possible  cause  considerable  deitructioa 
to  property.     The  land  dredge  can  start  work  at  the  outlet  of  a 


Fig.  9.     Gopher  Traction  Ditcher. 

ditch,  and,  aa  tar  as  dug,  the  ditch  becomes  a  uaeful  work,  drain- 
ing the  land   through  which   it   flows. 

The  Gopher  or  Straddle  Ditcher.  Thia  machine  (Fig.  9)  is 
huilt  by  Mayer  Brothers,  Inc..  Mankato,  Minn.  The  machine  is 
mounted  on  two  ateel  beams  that  straddle  the  ditch  the  machine 
digs.  The  four  outer  ends  of  these  beams  are  each  provided 
with  a  two-wheeled  oscillating  truck.  The  wheels  are  2  ft- 
high  and  18  in.  wide.  They  run  on  plank  track  6  in,  thick,  3  ft. 
wide  in  six  sections,  pach  20  ft.  long.  One  section  on  each  aide 
is  always  loose  and  the  aectiona  are  moved  forward  by  two 
special  cranes  with  which  the  machine  is, provided:  I^r  this  and 
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other  purposes.  The  planks  are  wide  enough  to  hold  the  ma- 
chine up  on  the  Boftest  ground  and  elough.  The  dredge  will  dig 
12  ft.  deep  and  22  ft.  wide  on  firm  ground.  It  will  deposit  the 
dirt  32  ft.  Out  from  the  cent«r  of  the  ditch  to  the  center  of 
the  bank  to  either  side,  making  it  <!4  ft.  from  center  to  center  of 
said  bank.     The  dipper  will  swing  free  over  a  bank   14  ft.  high. 

The  machine  is  pulled  ahead  with  a  cable  from  the  engine 
hooked  to  the  track  from  both  sides,  and  run  to  a  dead  man 
ahead  of  the  dredge.  The  moving  is  done  without  interfering 
with,  or  stopping  the  work  of  digging.  The  total  weight  of  the 
dredge  is  about  25  tons,  and  it  is  equipped  with  a  dipper  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  one  cu,  yd.  It  is  stated  that  the  dredge 
will  excavate  from  500  to  800  eu.  yd.  of  earth  in  10  hr.  This 
machine  is  meant  to  operate  either  in  dry  material  or  where 
there  is  water  in  the  ditch. 

The  King  Ditcher.  Another  type  of  dipper  machine  is  known 
as  the  King  Ditcher,  manufactured  by  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel 
Co.,  of  Marion,  Ohio.  This  machine  is  for  dry  land  excavating. 
However,  water  will  do  no  harm  unless  it  is  high  enough  to  in- 
terfere  with   the    working   of   the    machinery. 

The  boiler,  engines  and  boom  are  all  mounted  on  a  large  drag 
or  mud  boat.  As  the  hull  is  comparatively  narrow,  easily  ad- 
justible  jackarms  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  machine  to 
prevent  it  from  tipping.  It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  inde- 
pendent cable  drums  with  cables  attached  to  anchors  placed  in 
the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  ditch.  By  this  means  it  is  pro- 
pelled along  the  ditch  as  fast  as  the  material  is  thrown  out. 
It  can  be  used  on  any  kind  of  work,  from  soft  material  to  the 
hardest  clay  or  hardpan,  and  material  may  be  dumped  into  cars 
or  carts,  or  deposited  on  the  hanks  as  required.  The  material  is 
dug  with  a  regular  steam  shovel  or  dredge  dipper. 

This  ditcher  is  adapted  for  excavating  lateral  ditches,  where 
there  is  not  suflicient  water  to  float  a  dredge,  or  narrow  trenches 
or  ditches  where  little  or  no  slopes  are  needed.  For  large 
ditches,  especially,  with  water  in  them  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel 
Co.  makes  floating  dredges  of  various  si^es  and  capacities.  They 
also  mount  some  of  these  dredges  with  dipper  capacities  from 
ly  to  21^  cu.  yd.  and  with  booms  from  35  to  TO  ft.  long,  on 
wheels.  These  are  known  as  Traction  Dredges.  Under  each 
corner  of  the  dredge  ia  placed  a  small  four-wheeled  car  or 
truck,  and  these  cars  run  on  two  rails  or  a  track  laid  down 
for  that  purpose.  By  means  of  cables  the  dredge  is  propelled. 
The  platform  or  hull  is  of  such  width  as  to  make  the  use  of 
bank  spuds  or  jack  screws  unnecessary. 

The  Falrbaalil  Walking  Dredge.     Engineering  News,  Apr.  26, 
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mil,  describea  a  ditching  machine  (Fig,  10)  that  la  made  hy 
the  Fairbanks  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  of  Marion,  O.,  and  la  known  aa 
a  "  walking  dredge."  This  machine  is.  deajgned  to  excavate 
ditches  where  it  is  impoasible  to  get  enough  water  to  float  an 
ordinary  boat.  It  does  not  require  any  track  or  rollers  to  move 
it  ahead.  The  machinery  is  placed  on  a  timber  hull  or  platform 
well  braced,  to  go  over  the ,  conatructed  ditch  and  the  boom  is 
operated  like  that  of  an  ordinary  dredge  by  a  turntable.  The 
shovel,  wbicti  is  the  digging  part  of  the  machine,  is  ehaped  very 
much   like  a  slip  or   drag   ecraper.     It  haa   a  capacity   of   from 


Fig,    10,     View   of   Walking   Dredge   for   Dry    Ditching. 

one  to  two  yards.  It  is  attached  to  a  long  arm,  which  is  let 
down  to  the  ground  and  the  shovel  is  filled  by  means  of  a  drag 
line  from  the  engine.  The  shovel  has  two  tails  and  two  lilies  on 
it.  The  second  tail  keeps  the  shovel  in  an  upright  position  aa 
it  is  being  loaded,  and  by  releasing  the  line  the  load  is  dumped. 
A  somewhat  similar  machine  to  this  and  also  called  a  walking 
dredge,  has  been  used  in  Minnesota  on  ditch  work.  This  ma' 
chine  has  a  second  boom,  known  aa  the  walking  beam,  suspended 
from  the  boom.  Pivoted  on  the  end  of  the  walking  beam  is  the 
shovel  arm,  and  the  shovel  or  scraper  instead  of  working  to- 
ward the  machine  as  in  the  Fairbanks  dredge,  when  loading 
works   away   from   it.     This  is  accomplished   by   pulling  with  « 
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chain  on  the  upper  end  of  the  shovel  arm.  Tlie  load  is  released 
by  a  pull  on  a  chain  attachfd  to  the  bottom  of  the  ehovel  arm. 
"Thf  peculiarity  of  this  machine  is  the  method  of  moving. 
Under  each  comer  is  a  timber  platform  the  shape  of  a  atone 
boat,  called  a  toot  (Fig.  II |.  Kach  of  these  corner  feet  ie  6 
ft.  wide,  B  ft.  long  and  4  in.  thick.  They  are  joined  together 
transversely    by   a    light   timber.     ThU    requires   them   both    to 


Fig.   II.     Corner  Foot  of  Walking  Dredge. 

move  in  the  same  direction,  the  direction  heing  controlled  by  a 
chain  which  rims  from  eaich  corner  foot  to  a  drum  that  m  op- 
erated by  the  craneman.  Near  the  outside  of  each  corner  foot 
there  ia  a  knife  made  of  iron,  one-half  inch  thick  by  0  in. 
vide  and  6  ft.  long,  which  prevents  the  foot  slipping  aidewise. 
Midway  of  the  machine  on  either  aide  is  a  center  foot  6  ft,  wide, 
14  ft.  Iwig,  S  in,  thick.  .  On   the  under  side  a  6  x  S   in.   timber 
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Ih  bolted  erosewise,  to  prevent  slipping  back.  This  foot  is  at- 
tached to  a  heavy  triangle  frame,  free  to  move  longitudinally 
between  the  double  side  frame  of  the  hull.  A  chain,  the  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  side  timbers  of  the  hull,  passee  over 
two  pulleys  in  this  triangular  frame  and  theo  passes  along  the 
hull  to  the  back  corner  and  across  the  back  end  to  a  drum  which 
ia  located  about  the  center  of  the  hull.  When  it  is  desired  to 
move  the  machine  the  power  is  turned  on  to  this  drum  and  the 
chain  wound  up.  As  the  chain  tightens,  the  hull  of  the  ma-  ' 
chine  rises,  the  weight  coming  on  the  center  foot.  The  winding 
on  the  drum  is  continued  until  the  weight  in  lifting  the  hull 
becomes  greater  than  the  friction  at  the  corner  feet,  when  the 
entire  hull  moves  ahead  about  G  ft.,  althou^  an  8-ft.  move 
can  be  made.  The  chain  is  then  released,  taking  the  weight  ofF 
the  center  foot,  which  is  pulled  by  another  chain  attached 
tA  a  drum   in  the   front  part  of  the  hull. 

"  This  machine,  when  not  digging,  han  moved  across  country  ' 
at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  11  hr.  While  working,  the  machine 
threw  7  shovels  of  dirt  and  moved  ahead  6  ft.  6  in.  in  7  min. 
It  worked  at  this  rate  several  times  and  this  seemed  to  be 
about  an  average  speed.  Short  bends  cannot  be  made,  as  the 
feet  are  liable  to  slip  into  the  ditch  and  wet  caving  material 
causes  trouble.  When  the  banks  are  dry  and  firm  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  moving." 

The  Hoaighau  Walking  Xzoavatoi.  An  excavator  which  is 
mounted  upon  a  tractor  device  having  a  "  walking "  motion 
instead  of  being  mounted  upon  rollers  or  wheels,  has  been  brought 
out  recently  and  is  used  especially  in  land  drainage  work.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of  moving  the  machine  are 
in  giving  a  much  larger  bearing  area  than  rollers,  wheels,  or 
caterpillars ;  and  in  giving  only  a  direct  pressure  upon  the 
ground,  thus  avoiding  the  tearing  up  and  churning  of  soft  soil 
by  wheels  or  caterpillars.  It  requires  no  tracks  for  wheels  and 
no  skids  or  plankways  for  rollers,  and  thus  dispenses  with 
men  required  to  handle  such  auxiliary  parts.  The  machine  can 
travel  in  any  direction  and  can  change  its  direction  readily, 
turning  angles  or  curves  without  any  skidding.  The  mechanism 
for  moving  comprises  few  parts,  which  are  large  and  substantial 
and  not  liable  to  wear. 

The  excavator  is  of  the  drag-line  type  and  is  shown  at  work 
in  Fig.  12,  while  Fig.  13  shows  the  details  of  the  tractor  or 
traveling  device.  The  steel  frame  carrying  the  machinery  and  ' 
boom  revolves  upon  a  turntable  or  circular  base  which  rests  on 
the  ground  and  forms  the  support  of  the  machine  when  work- 
ing.    The  bottom  of  this  base  frame  ia  cofered  with  steel  plates, 
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eo  that  it  provides  a  Urge  bearing  area.  AcrusB  the  upper  or  re- 
volving frame  extends  a  0-in.  sliaft  tarrying  at  each  end  a 
cast- steel  sector  A,  to  whic;Ii  ie  pivoted  a  lifting  beam  B. 
From  this  beam  is  Huspended  the  shoe  or  platform  C,  which  has 
a  steel  frame  shod  with  plank.  Upon  the  shaft  is  a  large  spur 
wheel  D,  gearing  with  a  pinion  which  is  mounted  on  the  shaft 
of  the  loading  drum  and  is  fitted  with  a  jaw  clutch  and  a  band 

When  the  machine  is  excavating,  there  ia  no  load  upon  the 
shoes,  which  are  swung  clear  of  the  ground,  the  entire  weight 
being  carried  by  the  base  of  the  turntable.  When  the  machine 
is  to  be  moved,  the  pinion  clutch  is  thrown   in  and   the  engine 


Fig.  12.  Monighan  Walking  Excavator.  When  working,  the 
weight  is  carried  by  the  solid-base  turntable  frame  A.  When 
moving,  the  weight  is  carried  by  the  two  shoes  B  B. 

started,  thus  driving  the  crosashaft.  As  this  revolves,  the  sec- 
tore  and  beams  lift  the  side  shoes  and  swing  them  8  ft.  forward, 
till  they  rest  upon  the  ground.  The  continued  revolution  of 
the  shaft  causes  the  sectors  to  ride  or  rock  upon  st^e)  plates 
on  top  of  the  shoes,  the  entire  weight  of  the  machine  being  thus 
transmitted  to  these  shoes  while  the  machine  is  lifted  bodily  and 
shifted  8  ft.  forward.  The  total  advance  is  thus  IQ  ft.  When 
the  movement  is  comp1ete<l,  the  sectors  lift  the  shoes  clear  of  the 
ground,  and  the  machine  is  again  carried  upon  the  broad  base 
of  the  turntable.     The  clutch  is  then  released,  and  the  machine 

As  the  shoes  are  carried  by  the  revolving  frame,  there  is  no 
skidding   in   turning  the  machine   at   an   angle   or   carve.     With 
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the  shoes  raised  clear  of  the  ground,  the  machine  is  revolved 
into  the  desired  line  of  direction,  the  shoes  being  then  lowered 
and  the  machine  advanced  in  this  line.  Thus  it  is  readily  mov- 
able in  any  direi'tion,  and  wide  ditch  work  can  be  handled  with 
a,  contparatively  short  boom,  the  machine  working  alternately  on 
opposite  BidcB  of  the  center  line  of  the  cut.  The  shorter  boom 
permits  of  a  larger  bucket  and  greater  excavating  capacitrf.  As 
the  shoes  are  raised  about  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  it  is  easy  to 
place  timbers  or  earth  filling  beneath  them  if  required  in  very 
soft  ground. 


Fig.   13.     Walking  Mechanism  of  Monighan  Walking  Excavator. 

The  machine  shown  in  Fi^.  12  is  at  work  on  a  drainage  ditch 
31^  mi.  long,  near  Wheeling.  111.,  the  contract  involving  about 
100,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation.  The  ditch  is  10  ft.  wide  on  the 
bottom,  with  side  slopes  of  1:1  and  a  depth  of  6  to  10  ft.  There 
is  a  15-ft.  bertn  and  a  spoil  bank  on  each  side  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance,  but  in  some  places  these  are  on  one  side 
only.  The  machine  has  a  60-ft.  boom  and  handles  a  2^yd. 
scraper  Bucket.  Its  turntable  track  is  17  It.  diameter.  The  two 
shoes  or  side  platforms  are  20x4  ft.,  each  composed  of  two 
12-in.  I-beams  with  %-in.  cover-plates  on  top  and  3-in.  oak 
ptanka  bolted  to  the  bottom  fianges. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  locomotive  type,  carrying  125  lb.  pressure 
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and  there  is  a  T60-gal.  water  tank.  The  weight  of  the  machine 
18  about  65  tons.  A  larger  size  is  made,  having  a  24-ft,  turn- 
table, 65-ft.  boom 'and  Si^-yd.  bucket;  this  weighs  about  85  tons. 
The  machines  may  be  operated  by  gasoline  engines  or  electric  mo- 
tors if  required. 

Hiese  "  walking "  drag-line  excavators  are  built  by  the  Moni- 
ghan  Mathine  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  walking  mechaniem  is  the 
invention  of  O.  J.  Martinson. 

Ditching  with  Special  Plows.  The  simplest  ditch  can  lie  dug 
with  an  ordinary  plow.  For  this  purpose  a  turning  plow  is  used. 
A  furrow  is  turned  from  6  to  10  in.  deep,  and  the  plow  in  re- 
turning throws  the  earth  in  the  opposite  direction,  giving  a  ditch 
on  the  bottom  from  It  to  12  in.  in  width.  The  earth  is  thrown 
to  each  side  of  the  furrow. 

A  better  ditch  can  be  excavated  for  either  drainage  or  irriga- 
tion work  by  first  plowing  four  furrows  with  an  ordinary  plow 
and  then  by  using  a  shovel  plov.',  which  has  a  square  bottom  mold 
board,  flat  like  a  shovel  with  a  14  or  16-in.  blade,  the  plowed 
earth  i»  pushed  to  each  side,  leavirig  a  ditch  from  one  to  two 
feet  wide  and  from  S  to  12  in.  deep. 

A  wing  plow,  which  has  a  long  mold  board,  can  also  be  used 
to  excavate  a  ditch.  More  efficient  work  can  be  done  by  first 
plowing  the  ground  as  is  done  for  the  shovel  plow. 

A  lateral  plow,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a  plow  used  in  irri- 
gation countries,  is  made  by  bolting  together  the  beams  of  a 
right  hand  and  a  left  hand  plow.  The  shears  are  spread  out, 
and  rounded  instead  of  being  pointed.  On  top  of  the  mold  boards 
are  riveted  two  other  mold  boards  taken  from  other  plows. 
Wide  handle  bars  are  bolted  to  the  plow  and  well  braced  to  the 
beams.  Such  a  plow  is  drawn  by.  from  4  to  8  horses,  according 
to  the  cliaracter  of  the  soil  and  the  depth  of  the  ditch  to  be 
made.  One  operation  of  this  plow  turns  two  furrows,  one  to 
each  side  of  the  ditch,  throwing  the  dirt  high  on  the  ground. 
A  ditch  with  a  clean  bottom  about  2  ft.  wide  is  left.  A  tool 
of  this  kind  should  have  extensive  use  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  excavated  earth  could  be  afterwards  leveled  ofl' 
with  a  two-horse  grader  or  leveler. 

Ground  can  also  be  broken  with  a  plow  and  then  pushed  to 
either  side  with  an  A-shaped  drag,  such  as  is  used  to  clean 
paths  through  snow,  made  either  of  steel  or  timber.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  timber  should  be  shod  with  iron. 

Ditching  with  Cable  Operated  Flows.  Engineering  Xeics,  Feb. 
3,   1916,  gives   the   following;  ^iil, 

For  excavating  the  smaller  sizes  of  farm  ditches,  t^^  si^ap 
for  tJie  use  of  a  floating  dredge  or  a  land  dredge',  a  ditching  plow 
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waa  invented  about  40  years  ago  in  western  Indiana.  It  has  a 
double  moldboard  and  tuts  a  ditch  about  4  ft,  wide  on  top  and 
2  ft.  deep,  with  a  bottom  width  of  less  than  1  ft.  To  draw  this 
plow,  80  oxen  were  used,  making  the  ditch  at  one  cut.  This  type 
of  ditching  machine  finally  developed  into  a  atandard  outfit,  con- 


Fig.  14.  Plow  for  Ditching  by  Horse  Traction.  The  plow, 
shown  in  raised  position,  is  fitted  with  a  aide  wing  to  form  a 
berm  along  top  of   ditch. 

sisting  of   one   plow   and   two   capstans,   using  several   thousand 
feet  of  steel   cable  with  each  rig. 

Work  of  Horse  Capstan  Plows.  With  this  outfit  the  plow 
will  cut  a  ditch   8   ft.   wide  on   top,   18   in.  on   the  bottom   and 


Fig.  1.5.  Capstan  for  Ditching  by  Horse  Traction.  The  long 
Wn*»4nt*d  pole  is  the  sweep  by  which  the  horses  turn  the  drum 
KHd'>th^  itidilie^  timbers    (one  on  each  side)    are  anchors. 

t^bout^3  ft.  deep.  li^'is'  drayn  bj  two  ^-in.  steel  cables,  one  from 
each  capataVi"  boWi'Seing 'd^MStM  at  .the  same  time.  It  makes 
A  ditch  with  one  cut,  either  drv  or^'lIWKl"  water",  and  places  on 
^^|ft'^B5'*^^^-^t'%'^;_|)iV^'|ffi^^^^^^  pushing  the  earth 
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back  so  as  to  leave  a  clean  berm  of  3  ft.  The  two  capstans  used 
to  draw  the  plow  are  self -anchoring  and  have  14-in.  vertical 
dTiiDis,  each  drum  holding  1,000  ft.  of  cable. 

Four  heavy  horses  are  ufted  on  each  capBtan,  working  abreast 
and  palling  at  the  end  of 'a  sweep  that  is  attached  direct  to  the 
drum.  This  sweep  is  iiHually  about  24  ft.  long,  and  the  horses 
describe  a  circle  nearly  50  ft.  in  diameter  in  order  to  wind  in 
3  or  *  ft.  of  cable.  The  work  is  so  severe  that  relays  of  horses 
are  used,  and  there  are  usually  about  20  horses  with  each  ditch- 
ing rig. 

These  horse-driven  ditching  plows  cut  about  100  rods,  or  I.6S0 
ft.  of  ditch  per  day.     In  Wisconsin  they  frequently  cul  oO  miles 


Fig.  Ifl.  Caterpillar  Tractor  with  Drum  tor  Hauling  the  Ditch- 
ing Plow.  When  plowing,  the  tractor  is  stationary  and  is  an- 
chored by  the  inclined  spuds  while  the  SO-hp.  engine  drives  the 
drum  for  winding  in  the  plow  cable 

of  ditch  in  one  season  at  a  contratt  price  of  from  $1.25  .to  82 
per  rod  of  ditch  depending  upm  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Ditches  made  in  stonj  or  timbered  lands  are  the  more  ex- 
pensive 

Power  Operated  Capstan  Ploicg  A  gasoline  tractor  supported 
by  two  long  caterpillar  wheels  30  in  wide  carries  a  cable  drum 
(Fig.  IC).  Two  anthor  flukes,  2x10  ft.  are  placed  near  the 
front  of  the  machine,  one  on  each  t.ide.  They  are  held  at  the 
■  proper  angle  by  heavy  chains  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
tractor.  These  anchors  hold  the  poner  capstan  stationary  when 
the  plow  is  being  pulled  forward  to  cut  the  ditch. 
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The  1%-iii.  Bteel  pulling  cable  is  wound  upon  a  large  built-up 
caat-Bteel  drum-  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  machine.  This 
drum  ia  24  in.  long,  16  in.  in  diameter,  with  Sangea  36  in,  in 
diameter.  It  is  driven  Ijj  two  heavy  link-belt  chaina  from  the 
main  driving  shaft  of  the  tractor  and  is  ao  back-geared  that 
when  the  60- h  p.  motor  ia  running  at  ita  normal  a  peed  the 
drum  winda  in  the  pulling  cable  at  a  rate  ot  14  to  18  ft.  per 
min.,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  cable  on  the  drum.  The 
drum  holda  about  1,000  ft.  of  cable.  When  greater  length  ia  re- 
quired, on  account  ot  inaccessible  grounds,  etc.,  i'eTnovable  sec- 
tiona  of  500  or  600  ft.  of  cable   are   used  to  attain   the  desired 

It  hae  been  found  that  the  pulling  power  is  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  hor»e  machines  that  the  size  of  the  plow  can  be 
increased.  The  new  plowe  will  cut  ditches  2  ft.  wide  on  the  bot- 
tom and  31^  ft.  deep.  They  are  made  by  the  Glenooe  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co.,  of  Glencoe,  Minn. 

Operating  the  Potcer  Ditching  Plow.  The  power  capstan  re- 
tains its  original  feature  as  a  tractor  and  is  used  to  haul  the 
plow  which  weigha  4  tons  when  mountcdon  its  removable  trucks. 
It  also  hauls  a  wagon  loaded  with  cable  and  supplies,  and  a 
boarding  cabin  mounted  on  wheels.  It  takes  this  outfit  over 
ordinary  country  roads  at  the  rate  of  about  2  mi.  per  hr.  The 
machine  weighs  about  15  tons;  but  owing  to  its  large  bearing 
aurface,  it  can  travel  under  its  own  power  over  swamp  lands  too 
soft  to  support  a  team.  It  is  driven  by  a  four-cylinder  four- 
cycle gasoline  engine  of  60  hp.,  which  also  furnishes  power  to 
drive  the  winding  drum. 

In  operation  the  plow  is  left  at  the  starting  point  of  the 
ditch,  the  cable  being  attached  to  the  beam  of  the  plow.  Then 
the  power  capstan  movea  ahead  to  some  point  on  the  line  of 
the  ditch  to  be  cut,  paying  out  the  cable  aa  it  advances.  When 
this  point  is  reached,  the  traction  gear  is  released  and  the  wind- 
ing apparatus  to  the  drum  is  thrown  into  gear.  The  anchors 
are  released,  allowing  the  points  to  drop  to  the  ground.  As  the 
cable  to  the  plow  becomes  taut,  it  draws  the  machine  backward, 
causing  the  anchor  flukes  to  enter  the  ground  until  the  tractor 
with  its  capstan  becomes  firmly  anchored. 

When  all  the  cable  ia  wound  on  the  drum,  or  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  ditch  is  to  be  made,  the  winding  gear  is  thrown 
out  of  action  and  the  traction  gear  is  thrown  in.  As  the  tractor 
then  advances,  it  pays  out  the  cable  and  withdraws  the  anchors, 
which  are  hooked  up  clear  of  the  ground  by  power,  and  the  ma- 
chine proceeds  to  a  new  point  of  setting,  aa  determined^  b^jftho 
foreman,  '       i'- 
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Tbe  power  capstan  is  operated  hy  one  man  and  a  helper ;  one 
man  rides  on  the  plow,  and  a  team  with  driver  is  used  in  hauling 
-   euppHes  to  the  camp  and  to  the  machine.     A  cook   in  the  port- 
able cabin  on  wheels  furnishea  the  food  for  the  crew.     A  fore- 
man directs  the  movements  of  the  whole  outfit. 

DltahloK  wltli  Cable  Flow  Operated  from  Bargei.  In  ditch- 
ing land  that  is  too  soft  to  permit  the  operation  of  a  caterpillar 
traction  ditcher,  or  other  traveling  plants,  either  hand  work,  or 
the  nse  of  some  sort  of  ditch  plow  operated  from  bai^a  is  the  - 
only   alternative.    According  to   A.   M.    Shaw,   in   Engifaeering 


Fig.  17.    Method  of  Excavating  Ditches  by  i 
Operated  Plow. 

Jlewa,  Aug.  14,  1P13,  ditches  in  soft  ground  were  excavated  with 
an  outfit  eonststing  of  the  following:  (1)  two  barges,  18  by  20 
ft.;  (2)  a  special  compound-geared  pulling  engine,  made  b; 
Clyde  Iron  Wks.;  (3)  two  lengths  of  %-in.  steel  cables,  each 
1,350  ft.  long;  (4)  one  length  of  light  message  cable;  (S)  one 
ditching  plow.  The  engine  has  7  by  lO-in.  cylinders  and  a  ver- 
-  tical  boiler  (4  by  e  ft.)  carrying  100  lb.  pressure.  The  total 
Weight  of  boiler  and  engine  is  about  9  tons- 

The  power  plow  consisted  of  a  heavy  log  forming  the  main 
stem  or  keel,  with  a  long  steel  "  coulter "  hinged  to  the  under 
ride.  This  "  conlter "  was  made  from  a  steel  bar  about  %  in, 
thick,  4  in.  wide  and  4  ft.  long.  The  pulling  cable  was  attached 
to  the  top,  and  another  cable  was  also  attached  to  the  top  "' 
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the  "  coulter  "  and  carried  back  by  an  adjustable  hitch  on  the 
top  of  the  ceater  log.  Ibis  latter  cable  was  used  for  regulating 
the  depth  of  cuts.  From  the  front  end  of  the  log  eKt«Dded  two 
heavy  plank  winga  or  mol4  board. 

The  method  of  working  wa.B  to  excavate  two  main  canals  about 
1^00  ft.  apart,  and  to  open  the  land  between  them  by  a  aeries 
of  conneeting  ditches  (Fig.  17).  On  one  canal  a  ditcliiDg  plow 
was  floated  while  on  the  other  canal  was  a  barge  cajTying  the 
pulling  engine.  A  steel  cable  ran  from  the  plow  to  the  forward 
drum  of  the  engine,  eapatile  of  exerting  a  20,0(IO-lb.  pull.  This 
cable  pulled  the  ditching  plow  through  the  intervening  1^00 
ft.  of  ground  at  a  apeed*  of  about  3,000  ft.  per  hr.  Another 
cable  ran  from  the  rear  drum  of  the  engine  to  a  snatch  block 


F^.  18.    Plan  of  a  Canal  and  Ditch  System  for  Drainage  of  a 
Tract  of  Swamp  Land  in  Louisiana. 

on  the  farther  bank  of  the  lower  canal,  and  thence  to  the  rear 
of  the  plow.  This  latter  drum  (single-gear)  exerted  a  puH  of 
6,000  lb.  to  haul  the  plow  back  through  the  newly  dug  ditch  to 
the  canal,  whence  it  was  floated  down  to  the  next  proposed  ditdi 
and  the  operation  was  repeated. 

It  was  not  found  practicable  to  cut  a  ditch  more,  than  about 
30  in.  deep  with  this  device,  and  it  lacked  the  adjustable  fea- 
tures of  a  more  elaborate  ditching  machine.  It  had  the  follow- 
ing advantages:  (1)  low  first  cost;  (2)  economy  of  operationni. 
(3)  simplicity;  (4)  easily  transferred,  as  the  plow  is  pulled 
into  the  canal  and  floated  from  one  ditch  to  the  next. 

One  month,  160  quarter-mile  dit«hes  (or  30  miles)  were  cut 
with  the  plow,  each  ditch  being  gone  over  twice.  The  ditches 
averaged  about  30  in.  deep,  2  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  3  ft. 
wide  on  top.     The  cost  of  operating  the  plow,  including  repairs. 
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fuel,  etc.,  amoimted  to  about  6  ct.  per  cu.  yd.    A  ci 
12  men  was  required. 

DitcbinB  by  ExplDBlves,  ExploBives  if  properly  used  will  ex- 
cavate ditchee  and  spread  tbe  material  removed.  The  How  of 
water  la  depended  on  to  clean  out  the  bottom.  Hotea  in  stilT 
clay  or  hard  pan  Rhould  be  26  in.  apart  along  the  ditch,  and 
in  loose  mucky  eoil  30  in.  apart.  They  should  be  punched  or  . 
bored  to  within  6  in.  of  the  desired  depth.  In  strtxigly  sodded 
soil,  cut  with  a  spade  along  the  side  tines.  All  holee  in  the 
ditoh  should  be  btaeted  eimultaneouHly  with  a  battery  if  poa- 
sible,  or  placed  closer  together,  18  to  24  in.  apart  along  the 
ditch,  and  exploded  by  concussion  from  the  middle  hole,  that  one 
being  detonated  by  a  fuse  and  cap.  Tables  I  and  II  give  the  re- 
quired charges.'  Dynamite  of  20%  grade  is  ordinarily  used,  but 
in  stiff  tenacious  soil  40%  is  better.  When  the  material  is  soft 
at  top  and  hard  at  bottom,  use  40%  dynamite  in  the  bottom  of 
the  charge  and  20%  in  the  top, 

TABLE  I  — OP  CHAR6E8  FOB  DITCH  BLASTING  (nSING  BATTERY) 


hiotiti. 


Required  kngtb  of 
No.  e  Victor  Elec- 
tricFueeg <  It.                  Bit.                BtoSft. 

DislftDce  ftpHrt  in  rows  dependa  on  nature  of  soil. 

TABLE   II  — OF  CHABQEa  FOR  BLASTING  DITCH 
BATTERY) 

(WITHOUT 

l*r  holf  required  for  ysriouB                    Number 
Tap  vidth                           depths                                       of  rows 

DWUnca 

rows.  in. 

DisUnot  apart  ii 
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Three  Xxunplei  of  Ooit  of  Ditching  by  Dynamite.  TLe  fol- 
lowing work  done  at  Chadbourne,  N.  C,  for  the  Brett  Engineering 
Co.,  as  reported  in  Engineering  and  Ccmtraotmg,  Ma;  S,  1012. 

Where  the  ground  was  comparatively  free  from  stumps  and 
roots  boles  were  put  down  IS  id.  apart,  3%  ft.  deep,  u)d  100  bolea 
in  all.  £ach  hole  was  pointed  45°  and  loaded  with  one  stick  of 
-  Hereules  60%  N.  G.  dynamite  1^x8  in,,  the  center  hole  being 
primed  with  an  extra  itick  and  a  double  atTength  exploder.  See 
Fig.  19.  The  result  was  a  good  ditch  7  ft.  wide  on  top,  3  ft. 
on  the  bottom  and  3  ft.  deep  and  160  ft.  long.  Costa  of  finishing 
and  trimtuing  according  to  speciflcatioos  per  running  foot  were: 

EiploBiTeB    I11.S5 

PuttlilB  down  holes   W 

FtnisbinB  and  trimmliig  iM 

ToUl  cost  of  lea-tt.  dilTh  t».3B 

Total  c<H(  per  roDUmg  ft   OJOS 

The  next  ditch  was  shot  at  Sollo  Swamp,  where  the  ground 
was  heavily  matted  with  roots  and  stumps.  The  speci&cationa 
here  called  for  a  ditch  14  ft.  wide,  2^  ft.  deep.  A  double  row  of 
boles  were  used,  100  in  each  row,  18  in.  apart  laterally,  ^  ft. 
apart  longitudinally,  and  4  ft.  deep.  Both  rows  pointed  45°  in 
the  same  direction.  The  middle  holes  were  primed  with  an  eitm 
stick  and  a  double  strength  exploder.  Along  -the  path  of  this 
ditch  there  were  35  stumps  from  0  in  to  3  ft.  In  diameter.  The 
result  was  a  clean  ditch  12  to  14  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  deep  and  ISO  ft. 

EiDloniies  per  ruiiDini  ft (0.100 

Labor  psr  mnaLng  ft .080 

Total  coBt  per  ronnine  ft.   W.IS? 

The  next  ditch  was  shot  at  Dunn  Swamp,  150  ft.  long  in  the 
muddiest  and  Stickiest  kind  of  ground.  A  double  row  of  holes 
was  used,  18  in.  apart,  4i^  ft.  laterally,  4  ft.  deep,  both  rows 
pointed  45°  in  the  same  direction.  Each  hole  was  loaded  with 
one  stick  of  60%  dynamite  and  the  middle  hole  of  each  row  was 
primed  with  a  double  strength  exploder.  All  the  holea  were 
well  tamped.  The  result  was  a  very  clean  ditch  14  ft.  wide,  3(4 
to  4  ft,  deep  and  150  ft.  long.  The  total  coat  of  this  ditch  was 
the  same  as  the  ditch  shot  at  Sollo  Swamp. 

A  drainage  ditch  2,600  ft.  long,  containing  1,732  cu.  yd.,  was 
blasted  out  with  1,400  lb,  of  60%  nitr<^lycerin  dynamite.  The 
method  used  was  to  prime  the  center  holea  in  a  line  300  to  500 
ft.   long  with   fuse  and  caps.     According  to   B.  L.  Jenks  in,  the 
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DuPtmt  Magazine  for  June,  1B14,  the  land  was  vet;  wet  and  it 
would  have  been  imposiible  to  use  teanta  or  a  ditchii^  machine. 
To  have  dug  it  by  hand  would  probably  have  cost  at  least  33 
ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  total  cost  by  the  dynamite  method  was  $383 
or  22.1  cL  per  cu.  .yd.,  itemized  as  follows:     Dynamite  delivered 


W 


\ 


\\ 


\ 


\\ 


Fig.  19.    Arrangement  of  Holes  for  Escavating  Ditches  with 
Dynamite. 

on  land,  $278;  labor  putting  down  tbe  holes  and  shooting,  $104; 
fuse  and  caps,  $1. 

Arthur   E.   Morgan,   in  Engineering   and   Contraoting,   Feb.   1, 
1911,  gives   the   following  about   ditching   in   southeastern   Mis- 


the  ditches  examined,  which  had  been  constructed  about 
vas  a  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom,  12  ft.  wide  on  top,  3^  ft. 
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deep,  and  in  good  order.  In  digging  it  two  %-lb.  aticka  of  50% 
dynamite  were  placed  3  ft.  apart  in  the  ground  and  between  3 
»nd  4  It.  deep.     Two  men  conetnict  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  diteli 

At  a  cost  of  15  ct.  per  pound  for  dynamite,  and  $20  per  mile 
for  placing  tlie  charges,  the  ditch  had  cost  about  5  ct.  per  ou.  yd. 
The  ditch  had  been  constructed  through  the  woods  without  catting 
down  any  of  the  trees,  and  in  some  instances  the  fallen  trunks 
were  lying  across  the  channel. 

Ooit  of  Dftobing  Titb  Dynamite  in  Osor^a.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  July  9,  19)0,  gives  the  following; 

In  connection  with  the  anti-malarial  preparations  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  in  the  extra  cantonment  zone  at  Camp 
Wheeler,  Ga.,  dynamite  was  used  in  the  ditching  work.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  in  mucky  areas  where  the  mud  was  so  deep 
and  soft  that  hand  excavation  became  slow  and  difficult.  In  these 
cases,  the  use  of  dynamite  proved  satisfactory.  In  a  report 
on  the  work  by  the  U,  S.  Public  Health  Service  the  following 
comparative  costs  of  ditching  by  hand  lalior  and  with  dynamite 
are  given.  The  figures  are  for  two  adjacent  ditches  in  a  large 
Bwamp  in  the  extra  cantonment  Kone.  Ditch  So.  60  was  exca- 
vated with  dynamite.  This  ditch  was  2,S02  ft.  long,  12  ft-  wide 
at  the  top  and  4  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  averaged  5  ft.  deep. 
The  number  of  cubic  yards  of  material  rentoved  was  4.151.  Ditch 
No.  62  was  excavated  by  laborers  with  picks  and  shovels.  This 
ditch  was  3,^91  ft.  long.  4  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep.  The  yardage 
was  I,69e.  The  cost  of  excavation  in  the  case  of  ditch  60  in- 
cludes clearing  out  the  ditch  after  it  was  dynamited.  In  the 
case  of  ditch  02  the  cost  of  excavation  includes  the  cost  of  a  small 
quantity  of  dynamite  used  to  fa<'ilitate  the  removal  of-  large 
stumps.  The  costs  of  excavating  each  ditch,  not  including  clear- 
ing, were  as  follows:         • 

Ditch  «0.  Ditch  SS. 

Ouhie  jurdB   4,151  1,B»» 

Labor   eoBt    ISOSSO  (STl.TB 

Cost  of  mMeriol    |1,M5.10  138.^ 

Cost  o(   excavation    11.674.00  mo.EO 

OoBt  per  cu,   yd I0.39  W,4B 

USD  als»  M  (3   103  2M 

Man  daya  per  cu,  yd 0.B24  0.140 

Cnbic  yards  per  man  day  41.6fi  7.H 

The  report  states  that  it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  exca- 
vating ditch  eo  by  hand  would  have  greatly  exceeded  45  ct.  a  cu. 
yd.,  owing  to  the  very  difficult  nature  of  the  soil  —  a  mass  of 
yielding  mud,  largely  tmder  wafer,  in  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  stand  up. 
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BUstlnE  a  Ditch  in  Qnieksand  and  CUf.  Engmetring  and 
Conlrai^liftg,  _Ni»v.  21.  1!)I7,  frives  the  fullowing:  At  one  of  the 
plants  of  the  American  Brkk  Co.  a  channel  530  ft.  long,  tv- 
tending  through  a.  tangle  of  undeibruah,  was  Buccesafull;  bluBted. 
The  Boil  is  quickaand  and  clay.  In  blasting  through  the  clay  a 
hole  was  bored  and  cartridges  pushed  down  ^ith  a  stick,  no  ■ 
tamping  b<>ing  necessary  as  the  water  niled  the  hole. 

The  strip  of  quicksand  measured  about  Sa  ft.  across.  Tin 
tubes  about  i^  in.  longer  than  a  stick  of  dynamite  were  made. 
Cartridges  were  encased  in  the  tin  tubes  and  then  pushed  down 
into  the  quicksand. 

Ihe  carlridgea  were  spaced  about  2  ft.  apart,  both  in  the 
quicksand  and  in  tbe  clay.  In  one  hole  the  charge  consisted 
of  I^  cartridges.  The  next  hole  contained  1  cartridge.  And 
80  on  altcrnatfiij-  down  the  line.  The  carlridges  were  put  down 
to  a  depth  of  about  2i^  ft.  The  resulting  shot  gave  a  ditch 
about  3   ft.   deep   and  8   ft.   wide. 

Ditoh  Excavation  by  Scrapen.  When  scrapers  are  used,  with 
the  exception  of  power  scrapers,  the  ground  must  first  be  looS' 
ened  by  a  plow.  Two  useful  scrapers  for  small  ditches  are  the 
Chicago  Tongue  Scraper  and  the  Haslup  Side  Scraper.  These 
are  described  and  illustrated  in  Chapter  IX. 

The  rotary  scraper  can  also  be  used  for  ditch  excavation. 
This  is  a  California  invention.  The  scraper  consists  of  a  square 
pan  that  revolves  about  two  fixed  points  in  a  frame  made  up  of 
the  bail  and  the  handles,  instead  of  being  attached  rigidly  to 
the  handles  as  is  a  drag  scraper.  The  scraper  is  loaded  in  the 
usual  way,  and  is  dumped  by  the  driver  releasing  a  catch  at 
the  handle,  thus  allowing  the  movement  of  the  scraper  to  dump 
itself. 

The  other  styles  of  scrapers  can  all  be  used  either  in  exca- 
vating small  or  large  ditches.  However,  the  ground  must  be 
dry  enough  to  allow  horses  to  walk  over  it  without  becoming 
mired.  Even  if  horses  sink  but  a  few  inches  into  the  ground  as 
they  wall;,  their  work  is  greatly  retarded.  Drag  scrapers  oper- 
ate poorly  in  very  wet  places.  The  suction  of  water  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pans  makes  the  work  hard  for  the  horses,  but  in 
dry  material  good  work  can  be  done,  even  when  pulling  up 
steep  slopes.  However,  where  the  ditch  is  large  enough,  buck 
or  Fresno  scrapers  can  be  used  instead  of  drag  scrapers;  and 
with  leads  less  than  00  ft.  more  economic  «ork  will  be  done. 
Ditches  0  to  8  ft.  deep  can  readily  be  dug  with  buck  scrapers. 
The  mass  of  the  yardage  can  be  moved  with  them  and  then  drag 
scrapers  can  he  used  to  finish  and  dress  up  the  work.. 

For    deep    ditches    and    where    the    haul  i  on    thfejIMM^ted 
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material  ts  long,  wheel  scrapora  will  be  found  siiperjar  to  either 
drags  or  buck  ncrapers.  Hut  the  ditch  must  he  .wide  pnoutch 
for  two  teams  to  paeH  one  another,  or  plwe  the  loaded  iicrappr 
cannot  get  by  the  snatch  team  without   delavin^  the  work. 

Another  kind  of  scraper  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  ditch 
'  conetruetion  is  the  Maney  four-wheel  scraper.  This  scraper  has 
been  described  in  Chapter  IX. 

Power  scrapers  are  also  well  adapted  to  ditch  construction. 
Some  form  of  a  derrick  car  or  movable  derrick  is  used  to  oper- 
ate the  scrapers.  Descriptions  of  power  scrapers  are  given  in 
Chapter  XIV. 

Cost  of  ExoaTatlng  IMtcIiei  -with  Orag'  Scrapers.  The  out- 
put of  scrapers  at  the  experimental  farm  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  ia  given  in  fingineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  21, 
1!)0S,  The  ditches  were  about  3  ft,  deep  and  iM  ft.  wide. 
The  scrapers  were  for  the  moat  part  used  for  finishing  up  ditches 
excavated  by  elevating  graders.  On  one  ditch  a  drag  scraper 
excavatei!  at  the  rate  of  4,'!.5  cu.  yd.  per  day,  and  on  another 
at  the  rate  of  41  cu.  yd.  per  day.  Each  scraper  required  the 
services  of  1  team  and  1,S  men.  The  contractor  acted  as  hie 
own  foreman  handling  the  teams  in  gangs  of  4  to  0  scrapers. 
With  wages  (or  laborers  and  drivers  at  S2,00  per  day,  the  coet 
of  horses  at  $1,50  eaeh,  and  allowing  $3.00  per  day  for  the  serv- 
icesi  of  a  foreman,  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was  10  ct.  On  other 
ditches  an  experienced  ditch  man  and  team  eseavated  at  thfe  rate 
of  (15  cu.  yd.  per  day,  and  a  contractor  with  2  teams  and  3 
men  in  a  gang  averaged  100  cu.  yd,  per  gang  per  day,  or  50  cu. 
yd.  per  scraper. 

See  Chapter  IX   for  other   cost   data. 

Cost  of  Haln  Canal  for  Pa;ette-Boise  (Idaho)  -  Irrleatlait 
Project.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  16,  IflOB,  gives  the 
following : 

Work  under  the  contract  was  begun  in  Feb.,  1006,  and  was 
completed  in  March,  1(108,  The  total  amount  invested  by  the 
contractor  and  sub-contractors  in  plant  was  estimated  to  be 
$30,836,  $28,230  of  which  was  invested  in  teams  and  harness. 
In  estimating  interest  charges  the  value  of  horses  and  harness 
was  not  included  as  they  were  considered  in  the  cost  records 
at  current  rate  of  wages  for  teams. 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  contract  laborers  worked  10  hr. 
per  day,  but  during  the  latter  portion  an  8-hr.  day. 

The  following  current  wages  were  paid  for  an  8-hr.  day: 
Superintendent,  $125  per  month;  time-keeper,  $100  per  month; 
foreman,  83  to  $4  per  day;  powder  man,  $3;  drivers,  $2.60; 
I  labor,  $2.26;  stable  boss,  $67  per  month. 
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No  in»t«riaU  -were  furnished  by  the  contractor,  but  consider- 
able supplies  were  needed  in  conjunction  with  the  excavation  of 
roclt.  Coal  delivered  on  the  work  eoet  $9  per  ton,  black  powder 
$2  per  keg,  giant  powder  $0.16  per  lb.,  and  lumber  922  per  M. 
fj.  B.M. 

The  greater  part  of  Class  I  excavation  consisted  of  a  stitT 
loam  craitaining  a  oonaiderable  amount  of  claj  with  loose  rocks 
of  various  sizes  scattered  through  the  masa.  About  one-half  of 
this  material  was  handled  with  Fresno  sorapers,  the  remainder 
being  handled  in  wheel  and  drag  scrapers.  Nearly  all  of  the 
excavation  was  taken  from  the  canal  prism,  there  being  very 
'  little  taken  from  borrow  pits. 

Class  2  excavation  consisted  of  indurated  material  that  could 
be  plowed  by  10  horses.  This  material  was  uauall;  found  be- 
neath Class  1  material,  and  after  plowing  consisted  mainly 
of  a  mass  of  lumps  of  earth  of  various  sizes.  The  lumps  were 
broken  by  the  pass  age  of  horses  and  scrapers  over  them,  and 
were  loaded  and  hauled  by  means  of  Fresno  and  wheel  scrapers. 

Class  3  excavation  conHisted  of  indurated  material  that  re- 
q'lired  blasting  before  it  could  be  removed,  but  that  could  be  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  wheel  scrapers.  This  material  occurred  lo- 
cally and  was  found  usually  near  the  grade  plane  of  the  canal. 

Class  4  excavation  consisted  of  boulders  leas  than  one-half 
cubic  yard  in  volume  that  would  prevent  plowing  and  the  use  of 
scrapers,  and  was  scattered  quite  generally  throughout  Class  1 
material-  These  boulders  were  usually  removed  by  means  of 
stone  boats  working  in  conjunction  with  wheel  or  Fresno 
scrapers. 

Class  5  excavation  consisted  of  boulders  exceeding  one-half 
cubic  ytrd  in  volume  and  solid  rock,  requiring  blasting  for  re- 
moval. All  drilling  was  performed  by  hand  and  a  greater  part 
of  the  blasting  was  done  with  black  powder,  though  a  small 
amount  of  giant  powder  was  used.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
class  of  material  was  encountered  in  three  of  the  heavier  cuts, 
the  remainder  being  acattereJ  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
canal.  This  material  was  moved  by  means  of  stone  boats,  but 
horse  power  derricks  were  used,  together  with  the  stone  boats, 
in  the  deeper  cuts  with  less  satisfactory  results. 
Table  I  gives  the  coat  of  the  work. 
The  following  was  the  yardage  of  each  class : 

CISM  1  M7.78S 

CluB  2 SS,«09 

ClBss  3  a),30S 

Clans  4  10,93S 

Claw  5  SS,S28 

ToWl  to.   yi S5J,S58 
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There  were  207,074  cu.  yd.  of  "  overhaul "  that  cost  2.3  et. 
per.  cu,  jd. 
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Cost  ot  Canal  Zxcavatloii  for  TTneompatatrre  Jn^^tlon  Proj- 
ect, Colorado.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Nov.  Ifl,  11)08, 
givei  the  following: 

The  work  covered  4,400  Hn.  ft.  of  the  South  Caual,  which 
wai»  begun  in  June.  1007,  and  completed  <n  May,  10O8.  at  a  total 
cost  of  $22,032.  The  canal  has  a  bottom  width  of  40  ft.,  eide 
slopes  of  2  to  I,  water  depth  of  H.3  ft.,  and  a  discharge  of  1,175 
set-ond-feet. 

Class  1  excavation  contained  all  material  that  could  be  plowed 
by  an  average  six-horse  team,  each  animal  weighing  not  lesa 
than  1,400  lb.,  attached  to  a  suitable  breaking  plow,  and  also 
all  isolated  masHCH  of  rock  not  cKceeding  %  cu,  yd.  in  volume. 
Class  2  excavation  consisted  of  material  originally  of  the  na- 
ture of  ClasB  1,  but  so  saturated  with  water  as  to  render  the 
use  of  teams  in  the  ordinary  manner  impoasilile.  Class  3  exca- 
vation consisted  of  indurated  material  of  all  kinds  that  could 
not  be  plowed  as  Class  1,  or  that  required  loosening  with  powder 
before  being  removed  in  scrapers,  and  also  all  loose  material  in 
which  large  rock^  occurred  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the 
nse  of  plows  and  scrapers,  excluding  masses  exceeding  1  cu.  yd. 
in  volume.  Class  4  excavation  consisted  of  rock  in  masses 
greater  than  1  cu.  yd.  in  volume  and  requiring  drilling  and 
blasting  before  removal.  The  limit  of  free  haul  was  300  ft. 
About  73%  of  the  material  was  removed  with  drag,  Fresno  and 
wheel  scrapers,  almut  27%  with  a  slip  and  chain,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  shovels  and  wheelbarrows. 
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The  weather  conditions  were  godd  for  the  peTfonuftnce  of 
work  throughout  the  contisDance  of  the  contract,  and  the 
management  was  good  with  the  exception  of  inBufficieno?  in 
the  number  of  foremen  employed.  Labor,  was  scarce  and  high. 
On  the  excavation  laborers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  $2.25 
to  $2.50  per  day ;  foremen  at  the  rate  of  93  per  day  and  the 
Buperintcndent  at  the  rate  of  $122.50  per  month. 

The  yardage  was  as  follows: 

CUm   1, 24.1M 

OUh    !    16.054 

OUlsa    3    17.1)68 


There  were  8,800  cu.  yd.  of  "overhaul"  that  eogt  1.7  ct,  per 
BU.  yd. 

The  unit  costs  of  the  different  classes  of  work  are  given  in 
Table  I. 

TABLE  I.    COSTS  PER  CU.  YD.  OP  EXCAVATION  OP   IRRIOATIOH 
CANAL,  UNCOMPAHGRB  PROJECT.  COLORADO 

Class  1  Olais!  CIsbbS  Class! 

Interest JO.OIffi  10,005  10.093  JO.OOB 

Plant   depreciation    0,002  O.OOe  0.001  0.008 

Eiecutive    O.OM  fl.OTO  0.048  O.OM 

Latior    0.1S7  0,B03  0.3SS  0.439 

Juvpliea     0.002  0.001  0.260. 

Oontractor'a  total  coat  ....    VI.229     t».5SS     tO.SSS      I0.TT5 

XT.  S.  materials 

U.   8.   engineering    10.013      (0.009      (0,012      M.OOl 

Total   cost    (0.242     tO^K     (0.407      (0.776 

Cost  of  Huntley  Irrigation  Canal.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Jan.  20.  IfiOl),  gives  the  following: 

Division  1  of  the  Main  Canal  of  the  Huntley  Project  contains 
a  section  of  about  300  ft.  in  length,  having  a  depth  of  17  ft.,  a 
base  of  14.5  ft.  and  side  alopee  of  1^  on  1.  In  addition  to  the 
material  covered  in  this  prism,  then;  were  ahout  2,000  cu.  yd. 
of  material  excavated  above  the  general  level  on  one  side  of 
the  canal  extending  to  the  top  of  a  cliff  along  the  base  of  which 
the  canal  takee  its,  course.  The  work  of  excavation  of  this  sec- 
tion  of  the  canal  was  done  by  contract,  and  below  is  given  a 
summary  of  the  cost  of  the  work   to  the  contractor. 

Xhe  excavation  was  divided  into  the  three  following  classes: 
Class  1,  earth  or  material  that  could  be  plowed  and  handled 
with  scrapers;  Class  2,  loose  rock  varying  in  volume  from  2  to 
20  cu.  ft.;  Class  3,  solid  rock  or  material  not  included  in  either 
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ot  the  foregoing  claasee.  Moat  of  the  material  cansut«d  of 
a  bluJBh  graj  Baadstone  of  medium  hardDese  and  waa  paid  fur 
under  Claaa  S. 

The  material  excavated  from  the  main  prism  of  the  canal  was 
loosened  by  bloating  with  W%  gelatine  dynamite.  All  drilling 
for  blasting  was  done  by  hand.  About  two-thirda  of  the  ma- 
terial was  removed  in  small  care  of  ^  cu.  yd.  capacity.  The- 
Bner  portions  of  the  remainder  were  loaded  by  hand  into  one- 
hor«e  dump  carts  and  hauled  a  diatanee  of  about  200  ft.;  and 
the  larger  pieces  were  rolled  onto  sheet  ateel  sleds,  which  were 
unloaded  by  driving  the  sleds  over  the  Htde  of  a  near-by  dump, 
causing  the  rock  to  roll  olT  the  sled.  The  material  taken  from 
the  cliff  above  the  canal  prism  was  handled  in  the  same  miinner 
as  the  coarser  piM'tiona  from  the   canal   prism. 

The  principal  superintendent  waa  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6-67  per 
8-hr.  day;  the  aaeiatant  superintende^it,  Sa.lS;  the  foreman, 
93.25;  laborera,  from  $2  to  £2.40;  single  horse  and  cait,  $1; 
team  and  car,  $2;   team   and  driver,   $4;   blacksmith,  $2.80. 

In  Table  1  the  cost  of  the  principal  and  assistant  auperin- 
tendent  and  the  foreman  has  betn  charged  under  Executive,  the 
cost  of  all  other  work  under  Labor,  and  the  eoat  of  coal,  oil  and 
blaating  material  under  Supplies. 

TABLE  I.    COST  PER  CD.  YD. 

ClaesI  ClBBB  2  ClueS 

331cu.  yd.  1.507  cu.  yd.  S,127  en.  fd. 

BifcntiTe     VI.Mt  V>-1^  I0.12T 

Labor     0.094  O.MS  0.H5 

Supplies O.IOS 

Tbtal     lOJOS  I0.78S  «,13B 

Cost  of  Klamath  Irrleattan  Canal.  Engineering  and  Contract- 
ing, May   10.   IfiOO,  gives  the  following: 

About  12.3  miles  of  South  Branch  Canal  on  Klamath  Project 
were  constructed  under  two  contracts  during  the  season  of  I!>08 
and  part  of  190fl.  The  upper  end  of  the  canal  is  about  8  miles 
from  Klamath  Falls,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  waa  divided 
into  eight  schedules  averaging  about  \^  miles  in  length.  Sched- 
ules 1,  2  and  3  were  constructed  under  contract,  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  being  done  from  May  to  December,  1908.  The 
excAvation  of  about  8,000  cu.  yd.  on  schedule  1  was  delayed  until 
the  spring  of  IflO!)  and  was  flnlshed  in  March.  On  schedules  1 
and  3  the  bottom  width  is  from  15  to  18  ft.  and  the  alopea  are 
1%  to  1.  On  schedule  2  the  canal  is  built  entirely  in  em- 
bankment with  a  bottom  width  of  3.S  ft.  and  on  side  slope  of 
1)^  to  1.     On  this  schedule  the  material  for  the  outer  triangles 
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uf  the  canal  banks,  amounting  to  about  40%  of  the  total,  was 
(lf]>ot!ited  in  l--iu.  layere  in  the  ordinary  maimer  of  building 
emhankmenta,  but  the  othar  00%  of  tlie  material  was  deposited 
in  a-in.  layera,  sprinkled,  and  rolled.  Scliedules  4,  5,  6,  7  and  6 
were  eonstnieted  under  formal  contract  and  informal  specifica- 
tions, the  greater  part  of  the  work  being  done  from  August  to 
December,  100)4.  A  small  amount  of  ivork  on  schedules  4  and  ft 
was  done  in  the  winter  of  190H-9,  and  finished  in  March,  1909. 
For  all  of  schedules  4,  5,  6,  7  and  S  the  bottom  width  of  canal 
is   11.5  ft.  and  the  side  slopes   1^  to  1. 

On  all  schedules  most  of  the  materia]  excavated  was  earth  that 
could  be  plowed  by  six-horse  teams,  and  in  general  no  bad  con- 
ditions were  encountered.  A  email  amount  of  indurated  ma- 
terial that  required  blasting  before  sorapers  could  be  used  was 
encountered,  but  no  separate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  excavating 
this  material  was  kept.  The  per  cent  of  this  material  in  terms 
of  the  whole  amount  of  excavation  on  the  several  schedules  ia, 
however,  tabulated  with  the  unit  costs. 

On  the  first  contract,  covering  schedules  1,  2  and  3,  an  estimate 
of  interest  on  investment  is  made  at  S%  per  annum  on  the  es- 
timated value  of  animals  and  equipment.  For  the  second  con- 
tract, covering  the  other  schedules,  no  estimate  of  interest  on 
investment  has  been  made.  For  both  contracts  an  estimate  of 
depreciation  of  equipment  has  been  madp  at  2%  per  month  on 
the  total  value  thereof.  The  weather  and  labor  conditions  were 
generally  good  under  both  contracts.  The  wages  for  common 
labor  were  $2  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  animals,  including  de- 
preciation, was  estimated  at  $1  per  day  each. 

Table  I  gives  the  unit  costs  of  the  worit,  including  cost  to  the 
contractors  and  the  engineering  expenses  of  the  L'nited  States, 
together   with  other  useful   information   relating  to   the  work. 

Using  an  Engine  Instead  of  a  Snatch  Team  to  Load  Scrapen. 
In  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  connection  with  an  irrigation 
scheme,  part  of  the  material  was  removed  by  means  of  wheel 
scrapers,  llie  canal  was  to  be  40  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  1 
to  1  aide  slopes,  varying  in  depth  up  to  42  ft.  The  canal  was 
dug  mostly  in  clay,  but  there  was  some  rock.  The  spoil  was 
placed  alongside  of  the  cutting,  leaving  a  berm  30  ft.  wide.  Part 
of  the  material  was  removed  by  scrapers  of  about  18  cu.  ft 
capacity  drawn  by  two  horses.  An  ordinary  winding  engine  was 
used  instead  of  an  extra  team  of  horaes  for  loading  the  scrapers. 
The  engine  was  placed  on  the  bank,  close  to  the  edge  of  tha 
excavation,  so  that  the  %-in.  wire  hauling  rope  miglit  paaa  either 
way  about  300  to  400  ft.  along  the  canal.  The  hauliog  rope 
was  attached  and  detached  at.  the  pole  of  the  scraper  by  a  1b' 
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borer;  a,  pony  driven  hj  another  attendant  was  used  to  drag  the 
rope  from  place  to  place  tor  this  laborer.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  Bcraper  cutting  tuo  deeply  and  to  prevent  undue  prresure  on 
the  necka  of  the  horses  a  gage  wheel  was  used  under  the  rear 
end  of  the  pole. 

Coit  of  Canal,  Milk  River  Project.  A.  E.  Bechtei,  in  Engi- 
neering nnd  ConlracHng,  Sept.  20,  1916,  gives  the  following: 

The  earth  work  of  the  second  unit  of  the  Dodson  North  Canal, 
Milk  River  Irrigation  Project,  near  the  town  of  Malta,  Mont., 
was  begun  on  Sept,  t,  11)13,  and  completed  on  Sept.  1,  1014,  by 
contract.  There  were  230,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  in  canals  and 
70,000  cu.  yd.  in  waste  water  ditches.  The  canals  were  from 
5  to  10  ft,  bottoms  with  a  slope  of  2  to  I,  and  contained  from 
100  cu.  yd.  to  1,3(10  cu.  yd.  to  the  station  of  100  ft.,  averaging 
about  400.  Appro^imately  20,000  cu.  yd.  was  wet  and  30,000  cu. 
yd,  was  hillside  work. 

The  waste  water  ditches  had  from  3-ft.  to  20-ft.  bottoms 
(mostly  3  ft.)  with  a  slope  of  l}^  to  l„and  averaged  about  100 
cu.  yd.  per  station;  10,000  cu.  yd.  was  wet  excavation.  About 
3.5,000  cu.  yd.  were  cast  into  the  canal  banks  with  an  Austin 
reversible  elevating  grader  pulled  by  a  30-60  hp.  Pioneer  gas 
tractor,  and  25,000  cu.  yd.  ot  the  excavation  of  the  waste  water 
ditches  were  cast  out  with  an  Austin  senior  elevating  grader. 
These  machines  were  operated  two  and  three  shifts  during  the 
fall  of   ini3  and  one  shift  during  1014. 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  240,000  cu.  yd.,  was  done  with  5-ft. 
fresnoes,  excepting  the  finishing  of  the  waste  water  ditches, 
which  was  done  with  drag  scrapers,  and  about  5,000  cu.  yd.  of 
over-haul  done  with  wheelers.  About  00,000  cu.  yd.  of  the  work 
was  sub-contracted  but  the  costs  here  are  the  costs  to  the  sub- 
contractor!!. 

The  material  excavated  in  the  canals  and  laterals,  other  than 
that  designated  as  wet,  was  average  clay  soil  with  more  or 
less  gumbo.  The  waste  water  ditches  were  mostly  gumbo  and 
baked  bo  hard  that  in  excavating  it  with  a,  grader,  it  was 
hard  to  keep  the  plow  in  the  ground. 

The  cost,  to  the  contractor,  of  134,517  cu,  yd.  excavated  in 
1913  was  21.3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  a  typical  section  being  No.  1 
which  contained  13,192  cu.  jd,  excavated  by  fresnoes  at  lu.  cost 
per  cu.  yd.  of: 

Ct. 
Labor     , 8-2 


Super  inltaden 
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Gquipmfti 
aanerat  i 
Labor,  er 


Hachine  Work  - 


Work  on  48  structures  (spillways,  culverts,  etc,)  involving  17,- 
644  cii,  yd.  of  excavation  and  8,1 15  eu.  yd.  of  backfill,  was  done  at 
an  average  cost  of  61  ct.  per  eu.  yJ.  of  excavation,  distributed  as 
follows : 


d«a«rsl  etpeme  . 
Total     


The  material  was  clay. 

In  small  Jobs,  where  the  clay  was  hard,  the  excavation  usually 
cost  about  as  follows,  for  a  epillway  excavation  of  &4  cii.  yd. 
with  no  backAll : 


10.11 


EqnlpmeDI      0  JS 

General    eilKnso    O.U 

Total  per  eu.  yd.   |1.M 
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In  excavating  for  culverts  In  average  clay,  all  the  escavation 
being  subsequently  backfilled,  the  following  was  a  tj^ical  cost. 

Foremsn    JO.OS 

EicsYBtioa     0.4S 

BackBII     0J2 

QeDfiBl  superviaion   0,06 

Equipment     0,07 

Oenenl  eiijenu   0.08 

Totsl  per  co.  yd tO.78 

TTm  of  EleTatlng  (Trader*  for  DitohlnK.  Elevating  graders  can 
be  used  for  ditch  construction,  but  in  verf  wet  ground  they  are 
barred   as  the   horite  or   engine   used   to   propel    them   would   be 

For  ditch  work,  eupecially  where  there  is  tough  grass  and  small 
roots,  a  disc  plow  on  a  grader  will  do  more  efficient  work  than  the 
ordinary-  turning  plow.  The  disc  plow  also  throws  the  material 
onto  the  elevating  belt  better.  For  such  worlc  the  elevator  should 
be  extended  to  ,10  ft.  if  the  ditch  is  a  wide  one.  It  is  in  this 
I'tasB  of  work,  where  the  material  is  thrown  onto  the  banks,  that 
an  elevating  grader  reBches  its  greatest  capacity. 

One  objection  to  an  elevating  grader  in  ditch  construction 
is  that  tbe  machine  will  not  flninh  oif  the  slopes  or  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  as  the  plow  runs  irregularly.  But  the  work  can 
he  done  very  cheaply,  and  the  ditch  can  be  flniahed  off  at  small 
cost  with  road  machines  and  scrapiTH. 

For  narrow  ditches  the  machine  is  not  very  well  adapted,  a 
width  of  8  ft.  at  the  bottom  being  ne<.-e8aary,  but  in  wide  ditches 
it  wilt  do  excellent  work,  and  the  cost  of  dressing  up  the  ditch 
is  proportionately  smaller. 

Fig.  20  {l-i)  indicates  the  types  of  ditches  that  may  be  ex- 
cavated with  an  elevating  grader,  and  the  methods  of  attacking 
the  work.  Fig.  20-1  shows  a  ditch  2  ft.  deep  and  4  ft.  wide  on  the 
bottom  with  I^  to  1  slopes.  In  cutting  a  ditch  of  this  size  a  15-ft. 
elevator  is  used.  The  earth  is  thrown  from  the  left  aide  of  the  cut 
to  the  right  bank,  and  in  returning  it  is  thrown  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  method  is  known  as  "  cross-firing."  This  is  about 
the  minimum  size  of  ditch  which  can  be  practically  excavated  in 
this  manner. 

Fig.  20-2  shows  a  ditch  which  may  be  excavated  by  the  use  of 
two  sizes  of  elevators.  The  first  2  ft.  in  depth  is  excavated  with  a 
13-ft.  elevator  starting  the  cut  along  the  outside  of  tbe  ditch  and 
working  toward  the  center.  The  last  2  ft.  is  then  excavated  by 
an  18-ft.  elevator,  leaving  a  benn  of  about  2  ft.  on  each  side. 

Fig.  20-3  repreeente  a  diteb  which  is  deeper  than  can  be  handled 
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ordinarilf  with  an  elevating  grader.  By  using  the  following 
method,  however,  euth  a  ditch  van  be  suci-euafully  handled. 
Using  a  2]. ft.  elevator  the  top  2  ft.  are  flrst  excavated,  and  to  a 
width  6  ft.  beyond  the  required  ditch  line.  Thia  extra  section 
taken   out   will    be    relilled   from    the   bottom    cut.     The   second 


__^ 
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Fig.  20.     SiiCB  of  Ditch  That  Can  Be  Dug  with  Elevating  Graders. 


operation  is  to  excavate  the  next  3  ft,  in  depth.  This  section  is 
narrowed  down  to  23  ft,  on  top,  this  being  the  width  of  the  re- 
quired Beotion  of  ditch  aa  shown  by  this  drawing.  The  first  two 
operations  will,  in  this  caw.',  take  out  5  ft.  in  dfpth,  using  the 
method  of  working  from  the  outpr  edges  o(  the  ditch  toward  the 
center.    The  third  operation  consists  of  oroas-Gring  and  depoaiting 
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th«  earth  from  tUe  bottom  of  the  cut  into  the  Bcctiona  lettered 
o  in  the  figure.  ' 

Fig.  20-4  shows  a  aide  hilt  cut.  This  ditch  cannot  be  so  eco- 
nomicallj'  excavated  as  the  otfaere  since  the  spoil  bank  is  limited 
to  one  aide  of  the*  cut  and  the  machine  operates  in  one  direction 
only,  making  the  return  trip  empty. 

The  downhill  slope  in  usually  plowed  aa  indicated  in  the  figure 
to  prevent  iiliding  of  the  embankment  and  to  prevent  the  larger 
chunks  of  earth  from  rolling  down  hill.  For  a  ditch  of  the  dimen- 
eiona  indicated  an  IS-ft.  elevator  should  be  used. 

The  outputs  of  elevating  gradera  excavating  ditches  for  the 
drainage  aystem  of  the  Minnesota  University  experimental  farm 
are  given  in  Engineerivg  and  Contracting,  Oct.  21,  1908.  The 
ditches  weru  excavated  an  average  width  uf  about  3  ft.  at  the 
bottom  and  a  depth  uf  4.Gd  ft.  On  one  ditch  a  grader  removed 
2,040  cu.  yd.  at  the  rate  of  450  cu.  yd,  per  day  of  10  hr.,  and 
on  another  ditch  it  removed  4,000  cu.  yd,  at  the  rate  of  1,000  eu. 
yd.  per  day.  Sixteen  horses  and  4  men  were  required  for  the 
operation  of  a  machine.  If  the  rate  of  pay  of  men  was  $2  per 
day  and  of  horsea  $1.50  per  day  each,  the  cost  was  3.2  to  7.1  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.     In  ftniehing  up  these  ditches  drag  scrapers  were  used. 

See  Chapter  IX  for  other  data  on  elevating  grader  work. 

Dltoh  EscaTation  with  a  Grab-Bvoket  ExoaTatOT.  Engineer- 
ing and  Coniracling,  Oct.  13,  lOOO,  describes  work  done  in  the 
Modesto  and  Turlock  districts  along  the  San  Jc)aquin  river  in 
California.  An  irrigation  canal  about  20  ft,  wide  on  the  sur- 
face, and  6  ft.  deep  with  steep  sides  was  dag.  It  was  anticipated 
that  till.'  Hidex  would  cave,  leaving  a  canal  about  31/2  ft.  deep. 
Mobt  of  the  soil  encountered  waa  sandy,  iiardpan  lying  under 
the  sand  at  varying  depths. 

The  dn-dfie  cost  J5,000.  It  is  of  the  type  which  moves  in  the 
axial  line  of  the  canal  to  be  dug  and  recedes  from  the  breast 
of  the  canal  aa  it  is  excavated.  It  dilTera  from  the  aide  line 
dredge  in  that^ts  boom  motion  is  produced  by  a  turntable.  The 
dredge  machinery  ia  mounted  on  a  skid  platform  18  by  30  ft,, 
which  rests  on  several  movable  wooden  rollers  run  on  planks 
placed  on  the  ground.  As  the  canal  is  excavated  the  dredge  is 
moved  3  to  6  ft.  at  a  time  by  means  of  a  steel  cable  anchored  to  a 
"  dead  man "  aeveral  hundred  feet  ahead  of  the  dredge,  and 
wound  on  a  drum,  which  is  power -driven  by  a  worm  frear  from 
the  engine.  The  tower  or  A-frame  which  aiipporta  the  40-tt. 
hoom  IH  20  ft.  high.  This  boom  Bnp[>ortK  the  cable  sheaves  for  the 
bucket  and  inclines  about  45°.  but  ban  no  vertical  motion,  al- 
though it  may  be  swung  about  180°  horizontally  by  a  cable-pro- 
pelled  turntable   located   at   the   front   of   the   dredge   under  the 
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tower.  He  bticket  ie  a  1-eu.  yd.  capacity  clam-Bhell  type,  weigh- 
ing about  2,800  lb.  The  machine  ib  controlled  by  means  of  three 
levera  and  two  foot  brakes,  mounted  on  a  platform  on  the  A- 
frame.  Power  is  furnished  by  a  2S-hp.  single -cylinder  gasoline 
engine,  which  drives  a  series  of  combination  gear  and  friction 
brake  drums  controlling  the  motion  of  the  excavating  bucket. 
The  following  was  the  operating  cost  per  month: 


ao  and  learn   (hiilf  lime)    M.OO 

Total    erew    (305.00 

Supplies: 
art.  %-m.  hoisting  cable  _t  G0.40 


S  nh.  lubrie 
5  lb.  Heels  CI 


._    a  compound  ,...-,.-....,,. 1.S5 

16  gall,  dtstiUite.  al  I.E  et.  per  gX M.B2 

UlindBT  cap   J.OO  . 

era    3.00 

L»rw  inlermediate  jear  14.00 

172  lb.  dyuuniU,  at  1«  ct.  per  lb 27.52 

1,000  ft.  fuse    7£0 


1  ol  dredge  (tS.OOO)    tO.OO 

Tt>tal  inpplisa  and  depteeiatioa  tUt-M 

TtHal  COM  of  Mcavation  per  mo ^Z1.U 

TdUI  cubic  yards  excavated  14,Stl 

Cost  per  cubic  yard  excavated  J0.035 

OperaUon  coot  per  hour  (based  on  1B6  hours) tl.OB 

Operation  cost  per  hour  (based  on  200  hours) fiM 

Cubic  yards  excavated  per  hour  (based  on  SE5  hours)  59.E 

Onblc  yards  eicavaled  per  bour  (bused  on  200  hours)  74.T 

An  actual  cost  of  3.5  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  is  very  good 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  especially  low  considering  the 
.  fact  that  this  cost  includes  excavation  of  hardpan  and  that  the 
proportion  of  time  lost  in  making  repairs  was  abnormal.  The 
customary  contract  price  fur  moving  surface  earth  with  teams 
in  this  district  has  been  about  8  ct.  per  cu,  yd.  where  no  hard- 
pan  is  encountered,  and  the  excavation  of  hardpan  has  coat  as 
high  as  50  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Comparing  this  with  the  above  figure 
of  3.5  ct.  gives  a  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  dredge  operation 
where  practicable. 

The  output  was  747  cu.  yd.  per  lO-hr.  day  for  20  daya  pa 
month. 

Co«t  of  XzoaTating  Dratoage  Diteh  With  a  Dragline  Ezoa- 
vator.     Ray  S.  Owen,  in  Engineering  and  Contra/yting,  Mar.  11, 
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1914,  glvea  the  following  data  regarding  the  cost  of  excavating 
drainage  ditches  in  Rock  County,  Wis,  ITie  machine  used  was  a 
dragline  dredge  with  eteani  poirer,  running  on  a  track  laid  by 
hand  and  propelled  by  pulling  on  a  dead  man  with  the  hoisting 
drum.  The  operating  erew  coneisted  of  1  runner,  1  Oreman,  2 
trackmen  and  1  teamster. 

The  ditthcB  are  in  a  hay  meadow,  the  soil  being  about  2  ft. 
of  muck  underlain  by  sand.  The  ditches  avisragod  6  ft.  deep  with 
I'/s  to  1  slope,  the  main  ditch,  2.00  miles  in  length,  having  a 
6-ft,  bottom  with  21-ft.  top  and  the  lateral  1.36  miles  in  length, 
having  a  4-ft.  Iiottom  with  lO-ft.  top.  The  total  excavation  com- 
puted for  the  ditch  was  53,010  cu.  yd.  The  soil  caved  very  badly 
and  a  large  amount  of  excess  mat«rial  had  to  be  excavated  to  get 
the  specified  prism  clear  of  dirt.  The  amount  of  earth  actually 
moved  was  about  75,000  eu.  yd. 

The  two  ditches  are  not  connected  but  empty  into  Sugar  River 
at  points  about  one-quarter  mile  apart.  This  arrangement  ne- 
cessitated a  tear  down  and  move  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
end  of  one  ditch,  after.it  was  completed,  to  the  other  ditch,  and  a 

The  costs  given  include  freight  on  machine  from  Madison, 
Wis.,  to  Sterling,  III.,  the  operation,  moving,  repair,  etc,  of  the 
machine  during  the  work,  and  the  tearing  down  and  delivery  of 
the  machine  on  board  cars  at  Sterling,  which  is  about  8  miles 
from  the  job.  The  rent  of  2  ct.  a  yd,  included  the  furnishing,  by 
the  owner  of  the  dredge,  of  sheaves  and  cable,  wliich  was  a  large 
item  as  the  sand  wore  them  out  very  rapidly.  The  cost  of  coal, 
teaming  and  moving  is  rather  large,  because  of  very  bad  roads 
when  the  oiitflt  was  moved  out  in  the  spring  and  the  deep  »and 
through  which  the  coal  was  hauled  during  the  summer.  The 
unit  prices  are  given  for  the  contract  yardage  and  for  the  actual 
yardage. 
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Eleetrlo  Dragline  Excavatori  on  Dratnagc  Work.    EUclrical 
Worid,  Oct  28,  1016,  gives  data  tor  drainage  work  on  the  Boise 
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Project  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  in  the  vicinity  of  Cald- 
well and  Namp<i,  Idaho. 

Four  excavators  ot  the  same  type  and  capacity,  having  cater- 
pillar traction,  50-ft.  buome,  0.5-ft.  swing  circles  and  1.25-eu.  yd. 
buckets  are  used.  Ihey  are  designed  to  operate  on  440-volt, 
three-phase.  60-cycle,  alternating-current  supply.  The  caterpillar 
drive  and  the  drag  drume  of  the  excavators  are  driven  by  direct 
geared  SO-hp.  motors  controlled  by  a  drum-type  controller  {»'o- 
Tided  with  resistance,  switchtMard  and  circuit  breakers.  The 
swing  machinery  is  operated  by  a  40-hp.  motor  provided  with  a 
drum-type  controller  for  quick  acceleration,  designed  to  make  it 
possible  to  reverse  at  full  speed..  The  operating  crew  consists  of 
two  men  for  each  cKcavator— the  operator  aad  an  oiler. 

The  total  drainage  results  accomplished  on  the  Boise  Project 
with  thS  electric  excavators  to  June  1,  1916,  consists  of  the  re- 
moval of  3,762,350  cu.  yd.  of  material  in  approximately  93  miles 
of  open  ditches.  The  ditch  sections  vary  from  10-ft.  base  2  to  1 
slopes,  to  a  6-ft,  base  1.3  to  1  slopes,  and  the  average  cut  ap- 
proximates 10  ft. 

At  the  Reld  camp  headquarters  a  stibstBtion  is  located  which 
transforms  the  current  to  4,000  volts.  The  transmission  lines 
erected  for  the  drainage  construction  carry  4,000  volts  and  are 
built  and  rebuilt  as  needed  in  the  construction  of  the  varioua 
drains.  In  the  building  of  these  lines,  30-ft.  poles  are  generally 
used  and  No.  4  bare  copper  conductor.  The  connection  from  the 
transmission  line  to  the  other  transformers  which  are  carried 
on  the  dredges  consists  of  No.  6  B  &  S  gage  triple  conductor 
armored  cable,  and  connection  is  made  from  the  three  wires  of 
this  cable  to  the  transmission  lines  by  hook  switch  terminals 
fastened  on  the  ends  of  light  25- ft.  poles.  The  connection  ia 
transferred  from  pole  to  pole  as  the  construction  proceeds,  and 
the   300-ft.   length   of  cable   used   allows  the   passing  o(   obstruc- 

The  average  energy  used  is  approximately  0.88  kw.-hr.  per 
cu.  yd.  of  material  excavated,  varying  with  the  material  exca- 
vated, being  as  low  as  ,0.39  kw.-hr.  in  tight  sandy  loam  including 
all  line  and  transformer  losses. 

The  u^  of  power  has  been  very  convenient  around  the  head- 
quarters camp,  where  a  machine  shop  is  electrically  operated 
to  handle  repairs  and  also  tor  use  in  pumping  water  in  the  con- 
struction of  culverts.  Each  excavator  is  lighted  by  two  inclosed- 
type  flaming  arc  lamps. 

The  approximate  cost  of  excavation  to  date  has  been  as  fol- 
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Labor    cost    WJ)23 

Electrical    energy    (at    1    ct.    per    kilowatt- hoar)    and 

Boppiiea    0.019 

InMadiDK  iTummUaion  and  telephone  lines  and  sub- 

BUtions,  includlag  cost  at  materials  0.013 

Total  per  cu.  yd W.055 

This  is  exclusive  of  depreciation  and  genera)  expenses. 

DrainaKC  Canals  Built  by  Dredge  and  Dragline.  Engineering 
News,  Feb.  20,  1913,  gives  the  following:  Over-use  of  water 
for  irrigation  having  turned  productive  farms  on  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation,  Washington,  into  Hwamps  and  barren  allcati 
flats,  a,  drainage  system  was  constructed  by  day  labor  by  the 
U.  8.  Indian  Service. 

The  following  are  the  detailed  costs  and  construction  data  of 
'the  three  machines  used: 

Marion,  Dredge — I -yd.  dipper  dredge,  40-ft.  boom.  Limit  of 
dump  above  water  15  to  18  ft.  Limit  of  digging  below  water, 
12  ft.  Center  of  hull  to  center  of  dump,  3.'i  to  40  ft.  Size  of 
hull,  60  X  le  X  51/2  ft.  About  24,000  ft.  B.  M.  lumber  required  in 
construction  of  hull. 

Cost  of  machinery  f.o.b.  Marion,  Ohio,  $5,000.  Cost  complete 
with  hull  in  working  order'  about  8  miles  haul  from  the  railroad 
(exclusive  of  freight  charges  on  machiaery  from  Marion,  Ohio,  to 
Toppeniah,  Wash.),  $10,034. 

Started  to  excavate,  Nov.  17,  1910,  and  worked  steadily  till 
Mar.  13,  1912,  usually  excavating  in  soft  material  with  gravel 
subsoil  and  occasional  streaks  of  hardpan.     Results: 

Total  en.  yd.  eieaTatod  602,8U 

Total  tn.  ft.  of  canal  67,9*4 

Total  a-hr.  sMfla  operating  SM 

CcMt  per  cu.  yd.: 

f^eld  Huperviaion,  inclnding  clerical   lO.OOK 

Labor    operation    O.OST 

Hardware,   toola,  ate 0.003 

Bepaln,   ihopwork,   etc 0-004 

Camp    maintenance    OJJ^ 

Coal,  I4.S5  per  ton  dellverWI   0.016 

Cablo     OJWS 

Oil,  waaU  and  carbide  for  licbte  O.OOS 

Total  per  cu.  yd |0.*74 

No  depreciation  charges  have  been  added,  hut  it  is  believed  that 
from  1  to  1  y^c.  per  cu.  yd.  would  cover  this  item. 

Dragline — This  machine  was  constructed  liy  the  Washington 
Iron  Works,  of  Seattle,  Wash.  It  bad  a  50-ft.  boom,  with  1  yd. 
Channon  bucket,  operated  by  a  TxlO'/^-in.  double  engine.  The 
machine  was  mounted  on  skids  and  hauled  back  by  mi  independent 
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engine  mouDted  on  the  rear.     It  was  started  in  September,  1910, 
and  fiuisbed  on  expiration  of  lease,  Apr.  15,  1912. 

The  material  excavated  comprised  volcanic  ash  with  occaHional 
atrealcB  of  hardpan  that  required  blasting,  underlaid  with  loose 

Total  CQ.  ji.  BXt«VBt«d  5S9,235 

Total  lin,  ft.  ol  ornal   68,590 

Total  8-hr.  ahitta  operaliDf   (IT 

Field  supervision,  Inclodini  clerical  tO.OW 

Labor  operatian.  InclnaiDE  |22S  rent  per  mo 0.060 

Hardirwe,   tools,   etc O.WW 

KepaiTB  and  ghopwork  O.OU 

Camp    mBintEOiince    O.OM 

Coal,  cable,  oil  waite,  carbide  for  liEhta,  etc O.OK 

Total  per  on.  yd W.109 

Due  to  the  layout  of  the  canals,  this  machine  moved' empty' 
about  2'/^  miles,  which  expense  ia  included  in  the  above  costH. 

LidgertDOod  Clast  B.  Dragline  Excavator — This  machine  com- 
plete for  operation  on  the  ground  aljout  two  milee  haul  frona 
railroad,  exclusive  of  railroad  transportation  from  Chicago,  coat 
$11,555. 

The  material  excavated  comprised  volcanic  ash  soil  with  oc- 
casional streaks  of  hardpan,  underlain  witb  loose  gravel.  Tho 
machine  started  to  operate  Oct.  I,  1910,  and  the  data  are  given 
to  June  20,  1912. 

Total  CO.  yd.  excavated    789,868 

Total  lin.  ft.  of  canal  92,305 

Total  8-lir.  shift*  operated   1.0B4 

Field  Boperyision  and  clerical   fO.ODS 

Labor    operBtlon    0.035 

Hardware,  tools,  etc 0.004 

RepBirs  and   shopHOrk   0.013 


Total  per  en.  yd $0,083 

No  depreciation  has  been  charged  in  the  above,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  about  1%  ct.  per  eu.  yd.  should  cover  this  item. 

This  machine  moved  empty,  a  total  distance  of  about  19  miles, 
which  expense  is  included  in  the  above  costs. 

Tt  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  total  amount  disbursed, 
including  engineering,  structures,  clearing,  fence  moving  and  in- 
ventory, which  covers  all  depreciation,  added  to  the  excavation, 
shows  a  coat  of  about  12  ct.  per  eu.  yd.  when  applied  wholly  to 
to  the  excavation. 

Floating  Dredges  for  Ditching.  The  methods  and  costs  ot 
floating  dredge  operation  will  not  be  treated  at  length  here  as 
a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  is  given  in  Chapter  XV.     There 
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a,re  a  number  of  companies  numufafturing  dredges  especially  for 
ditoh  work.  Almost  all  dredgea  used  for  this  type  of  construe- 
tion  are  either  grab-bucket  or  dipper  dredges,  the  latt«r  being 
generally  used. 

While  dipper  dredgea  do  not  make  ae  neat  a  ditch  or  one  to  aa 
exact  grades  and  slopes  as  many  of  the  other  types  of  macbinea, 
they  have  gained  favor  because  they  can  be  worked  under  all 
kinds  of  adverse  conditions  and  in  any  sort  of  material,  not  ex- 
ceptiDg  blasted  rock. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  atumps  and  roots,  as  well  as 
buried  logs,  impede  the  work  of  the  machines.  Any  contractor 
who  has  worked  through  such  ground  knows  what  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  overcome.  Sunken  logs  are  a  prolific  source  of 
trouble,  especially  when  they  are  of  any  length,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  log  protrudes  under  the  banks  of  the  ditch.  A  dipper 
dredge  has  been  the  only  successful  machine  for  such  work. 

A  finished,  well-sloped  ditch,  with  a  true  grade  and  solid  bot- 
tom without  holes  in  it,  and  spoil  banks  in  good  shape  with  a 
suflicient  berm  between  them  and  the  ditch  to  prevent  the  ma- 
terial from  sloughing  back  into  it,  is  much  to  he  desired,  to  secure 
cheapness  of  maintenance  and  to  make  the  ditch  do  efficiently  the 
work  for  which  it  is  designed, 

A  very  important  feature  of  dredges  is  the  spuds.  A  dredge 
is,  as  &  rule,  either  equipped  with  vertical  or  bank  spuds,  or  both. 
These  are  necessary  to  balance  the  boat  and  bold  it  to  its  work, 
especially  in  digging  hard  materials  or  in  handling  large  logs 
or  stumps.  They  also  prevent  the  boat  from  being  wrecked  or 
sunk.  They  must  be  adjustable  in  case  of  sudden  high  water 
and  also  for  receding  water.  If  they  cannot  be  adjusted  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  delays  occur  that  are  expensive.  Spe- 
cial attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  spuds  both  in  pur- 
chasing a  dredge  and  in  operating  it. 

Clam-shell  or  orange-peel  bucket  dredges  are  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  ditch  construction.  In  both  styles  of  these  buckets  dif- 
ferent types  are  made  for  soft  and  hard  digging.  In  both  the 
clam-shell  and  orange-peel  buckets,  makers  build  a  type  to  grappU 
boulders  and  stumps- 
Ladder  Dredge  Vied  In  Ezoavating  a  Small  Canal.  A.  M. 
Shaw,  in  Engineering  JVeics,  Aug.  14,  1913,  gives  a  description 
of  machines  used  in  excavating  ditches  and  small  canals  in 
Louisiana,  and  states  that  ladder  dredges  of  the  Menge  type  have 
been  uned  on  work  of  this  kind.  The  manufacturers  of  this  dredge 
state  that  in  open  swampy  prairie  land  a  ladder  dredge  can  do 
twice  as  much  work  as  where  the  soil  contains  much  clay,  as 
the  clay  sticks  to  tbe  bucket  and  will  not  dump.     Where  stumps 
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or   cypress   roots   exist   in    considerable   numbers   trouble   is   ex- 
perienced. 

A  dredge  used  near  Npw  Orleans,  with  a  hull  22  by  60  ft.  and 
the  ladder  swinging  to  either  side,  cut  a  canal  35  ft.  wide.  The 
dietance  from  center  line  of  the  boat  to  end  of  the  discharge 
apron  was  4(1  ft.,  and  the  velocity  of  discharge  was  usually  great 
enough  to  cast  the  material  about  10  ft.  further.  The  ladder  had 
32  buckets  of  about  fi  eu.  ft.  capacity  each.  The  boiler  was  50 
hp.  and  the  engine  had  two  II  It  16- in,  cylinders.  The  cost  of 
the  dredge  was  about  $10,000. 

The  average  monthly  output  of  the  machine  was  24,000  cu.  yd. 
The  coal  consumption  wa^  1.5  to  2  tons  per  shift  of  10  hr.  The 
cost  of  operating  the  machine  on  a  single  shift  was  about  $650  a 
month,  giving  an  operating  cost  of  about  2.R  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Cutting  1  to  1  Slopes  Vltb  a  Dipper  Dredge.  Engineering 
A'eujs,  Oct.  19,  1!)I6,  gives  an  account  of  drainage  work  on  the 
Little  River  Drainage  District  in  Missouri.  The  ditch  system 
involves  625  miles  of  dredged  channels  containing  34,260,000  cu. 
yd.  of  eiicavation.  The  ditches  range  in  size  from  4  ft.  Iwttom 
width  and  8  ft.  depth,  to  123  ft.  bottom  width  and  12  ft.  depth. 

All  -work  is  done  by  floating  dipper  dredges,  with  bank  spuds 
for  the  smaller,  and  bank  or  bottom  spuds  for  the  larger  ma- 
chines. The  laterals  are  cut  mainly  by  dredges  with  1-yd.  buckets. 
For  the  main  ditches  a  1-yd.  dredge  makes  two  pilot  cuts  8  ft. 
deep,  one  on  each  side.  Tliese  are  about  22  ft.  wide  on  top  and 
12  ft.  on  the  bottom,  with  the  1  to  1  slope  on  the  outer  side.  A 
larger  dredge  first  extends  each  pilot  cut  to  the  full  depth,  and 
then  takes  out  the  center.  In  this  way  five  cuts  are  made  for 
the  complete  section.  On  the  ditch  with  123  ft.  bottom  width  a 
dredge  with  a  4-yd.  dipper  has  made  a  record  of  83,278  cu.  yd. 
in  26  working  days. 

The  contract  states  that  the  completion  of  the  work  within  the 
time  is  of  special  importance.  With  this  in  view  it  is  specified 
Uiat  any  contractor,  before  b^inning  the  erection  of  a  dredge, 
must  obtain  the  engineer's  approval  of  its  size  and  capacity. 
This  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  dredges  of  insuffi- 
cient capacity  to  make  the  desired  progress. 

The  specifications  provide  that  the  work  is  to  be  staked  out  in 
advance  by  the  engineer,  to  show  the  exact  location  and  width  of 
right  of  way,  the  ditch,  the  berm,  and  the  levees.  The  depth 
of  cut  for  a  ditch  and  the  height  of  flII  tor  a  levee  are  to  be 
marked  on  the  stakes. 

The  cutting  of  small  ditches  to  greater  widths  than  those  speci- 
fied (in  order  to  admit  floating  dredges)  may  be  done  under  cer- 
tain conditions.     The  speeifications  provide  that  when  the  prism 
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is  not  of  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  the  dredge  installed,  tbe 
neceBBSry  width  shall  he  obtained  when  poaaible  by  Hattening 
the  side  slopes.  Incrt.'asing  the  prism  of  ditches  is  permitted, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer,  but  the  increased  prism 
must  conform  to  the  npedtied  section  (except  in  area),  and 
payment  la  made  only  for  material  within  this  section. 

In  moving  dredges  from  one  piece  of  work  to  another  it  m&j 
be  necessary  for  one  contractor  to  pass  over  work  which  has 
been  let  to  another  contractor  but  has  not  been  constructed.  In 
such  cases  the  former  makes  a  cut  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
his  dredge  and  is  paid  for  this  on  the  basia  of  volume  actually 
removed  at  a  price  Vi-ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Iwlow  that  of  the  contract 
price  of  the  other  contractor.  The  %-ct.  deduction  is  paid  as 
compensation  to  the  latter. 

Dredging  Ditches  Kith  1  (o  I  Slopes.  A  specially  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  is  that  by  the  specifications  the  dredges  are 
required  to  finish  the  cuts  with  1  to  I  slopes.  On  ditohes  of 
this  kind  the  usual  practice  is  to  excavate  them  to  practically  a 
U.-shape.  and  let  the  sides  cave  in.  This  resulta  in  rough  cuta 
and  obstructed  bottom. 

Some  trouble  was  experienced  at  first  in  getting  the  dredge  men 
to  do  the  work  as  required,  but  after  a  little  explanation  and  re- 
quiring them  to  go  back  and  dress  the  work  not  properly  finished, 
they  soon  came  to  understand  how  to  get  the  desired  results. 
This  is  accomplished  by  taking  a  succession  of  light  cuts  on  each 
side  in  such  a  way  as  to  approximate  the  1  to  1  slope,  and  then 
to  excavate  the  center  or  core. 

The  diagram  issued  for  instruction  as  to  this  slope  cutting  is 
shown  in  Fig.  21.  Tbe  prism  is  cut  by  digging  the  corners  first 
and  working  to  the  center.  It  is  especially  insisted  that  light  cuts 
must  be  taken  in  digging  the  comers,  as  indicated  on  the  cross- 
section.  The  roll  from  the  berm  is  cleaned  on  completion  of  the 
fifth  round. 

Cross-Sectioning  and  Progress  Records,  The  cross- sectioning  of, 
the  ditches  ia  done  by  sounding,  taking  measurements  at  the  top, 
middle  and  bottom  of  each  slope,  and  at  5-ft.  intervals  on  the 
bottom  for  large  ditches  and  3  ft.  for  the  small  laterals.  In- 
stead of  entering  the  figures  in  a  book  to  be-  plotted  later,  th« 
diagrams  are  plotted  directly  upon  sheets  of  thin  section  paper, 
17xlO-in.,  clamped  to  a  stiff  board,  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
scales  being  1  in  to  10  ft.  This  eliminates  much  of  the  office 
work,  and  blueprints  from  the  diagrams  are  very  useful  and 
effective  in  showing  the  contractors  just  what  results  they  are 
getting  and  how  these  may  be  improved. 

Typical   diagrams   from   these  plotted   cross-section   sheets   are 
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Fig.  21.    Diagram  Showing  How  to  Dredge  Ditchee  With  1  to  1 

Slopes. 
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shown  in  Fig.  22,  for  both  the  Urge  and  small  •canals.  These 
indicate  the  character  of  the  actual  excavation  and  the  closenMS 
with  whivh  the  channels  can  be  excavated  to  the  theoretical  sec- 
tion. In  the  smaller  ditches  the  bottom  is  invariably  concave 
instead  of  flat,  but  soon  fills  up  practically  to  the  grade  line. 

SredEinr  Canal*  on  a  DrainaEc  Project  In  lonitiana.  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Oct.  25,  1911,  gives  the  following: 
The  project  here  described  is  one  of  a  great  number  now  under 
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Fig,    22.     Typical    Ditch   Cross- Section  a    Obtained    With   Dipper 

Dredges. 

way  in  the  section  near  New  Orleans.  The  two  classes  of  land 
which  are  being  reclaimed  are  the  cut-over  timber  lands  and  the 
untimbered  swamp  lands.  The  timber  lands  cost  considerably 
more  to  put  into  condition  than  do  the  swamp  lands,  because  the 
heavy  roots  make  the  use  of  dredges  impracticable. 

.The  method  of  drainage  is  as  follows:  The  2,850-acre  tract  ia 
enclosed  with  a  canal  known  as  a  dredge  boat  cansi,  the  earth 
being  thrown  on  the  outer  banis  to  form  a  levee  which  is  smoothed 
down  to  make  a  road  or  driveway.     When  this  canal   and  levee 
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are  completed  two  other  large  canala  are  dug  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  crossing  the  tract  in  each  direction.  See  Fig.  23. 
These  are  for  use  for  storage,  to  provide  a  large  surface  for 
evaporation,  and  essentially  for  the  small  lateral  ditcher  fo  drain 
into.  These  lateral  ditches  are  usually  placed  about  200  ft. 
apart.  They  are  314  ft.  deep,  4  ft.  wide  on  top  and  18  in.  wide 
at  the  bottom.  They  are  being  dug  by  means  of  Hill  ditching 
machines.  The  water  is  disposed  of  by  a  pumping  plant  designed 
to  care  for  the  maximum  amount  of  rainfall,  and  stationed  at  the 
most  convenient  point  for  discharging  water  over  the  levee.  The 
land  in  this  district  is  composed  of  the  material  known  as 
"  sharkey  elay,"  which  is  the  sediment  carried  by  the  Mississippi 
Biver  from  the  soils  of  the  states  through  which  it  flows.  This 
has  been  deposited  here  and  gradually  covered  with  a  top  soil 
composed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The  soil  is  very  "^ieh 
and  is  not  difficult  to  handle.  The  cost  of  reclaiming  these  tracts 
as  based  on  the  contract  price  of  a  number  of  3,000-Bcre  units  is 
estimated  by  the  engineers  tu  be  about  as  follows:  For  building 
levee  and  outside  canal  all  round  the  tract,  $8  per  acre;  for 
reservoir  canals  of  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for  runofT  from 
maximum  rainfall,  $7  per  acre;  for  lateral  ditches,  $2  per  acre; 
for  pumping  plant,  $2.75  per  acre;  for  engineering  and  superin- 
tendence, $2.25  per  acre;  tor  incidental  expenses,  $2  per  acre, 
making  a  total  of  $24  per  acre. 

The  main  drainage  canal  haa  a  section  40  ft.  wide  on  top  and 
is  8  ft.  deep.  The  main  laterals  are  18  ft.  wide  and  1%  ft.  deep. 
and  the  ditches  are  4  (t.  wide  and  31/2  ft.  deep.  All  are  made 
with  banks  at  a  natural  slope.  The  general  elevation  of  the 
ground  is  about  6  ft.  above  sea  level.  A  pumping  plant  Is  under 
construction  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  tract. 

The  excavation  of  the  main  canals  was  begun  in  the  latter  part 
of  1000  and  was  prosecuted  almost  continuously  until  the  com- 
pletion in  August,  ISll.  This  worlc  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
two  Marion  dipper  dredges,  one  with  a  9i.cu.  yd.  and  the  other 
with  a  I'/b-cu.  yd.  bucket.  The  large  dredge  was  on  the  ground 
when  the  work  was  b^un  and  the  small  one  was  built  afterward 
at  a  cost  of  about  $8,500.  Two  oil  barges  of  about  400  bbls.  ca- 
pacity each  were  built  to  carry  fuel  oil  for  the  dredges  from  New 
Orleans.  All  supplies  had  to  be  brought  in  on  barges.  One 
25-hp.  gasoline  tug  was  used  for  all  towing. 

The  cost  figures  were  tak«i  from  the  company's  books,  with  the 
exception  of  the  charge  for  plant.  This  is  an  arbitrary  lig:ure 
based  on  au  estimate  of  25%  depreciation  Qf  the  plant  for  the 
two  years'  work.     The  small  dredge  was  new  and  was  built  on  the 
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site.  The  other  dredge  was  used  on  previoue  work  in  the  vicinity. 
The  plant  is  taken  as  worth  $20,500  at  the  beginning  of  work. 
The  Iftbor  charge  ie  taken  from  the  payroll  account  and  includea 
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''  Fig    23      Plan  of  Drainage  CanaU  and  Laterals  for  Keclaiming 
Louisiana  Swamp  Land. 

all  labor  charged  to  the  contract,  such  ae  dredgemfn,  camp  labor, 
clearing  toning  super  in  tendeme  etc  The  auppliea  include  all 
supplies  except  camp  supplies  Thi?  repair  account  includes  all 
repair  parts  and  freight  on  same,  but  does  not  include  the  labor 
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for  making  repairs.  The  general  expense  aciMUut  includes  all 
expense  not  included  in  other  accounts,  such  as  taxes  on  plant, 
traveling  expenses,  railway  fares  of  men,  office  expenses,  etc.  No 
interest  is  inciudei].  The  fuel  accuunt  includes  only  the  oil  nsed 
for  the  operation  of  the  dredges.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  were 
for  common  labor  $2  per  day,  engineman  $125  per  month,  crane- 
man  $65,  fireman  $50. 

The  rates  of  the  monthly  men  include  board  In  addition.     The 
costs   follow: 

Plant    (arbitrmy)    '. 0,S 


Total  ct.  per  cu.  jd 6.3 

These  costs  are  for  the  excavation  of  the  main  canals  only,  total- 
ing 675,000  cu.  yd.  The  work  of  excavating  the  small  ditches  and 
the  construction  of  the  pumping  plant  are  at  present  under  way. 

Ditch  EzcaTation  by  natural  Erosion.  It  is  a  waste  of  effort 
to  cut  some  ditches  to  finished  lines  and  to  slope  their  sides. 
This  is  particularly  so  of  ditches  cut  for  stream  diversions  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  railroads,  especially  in  unde- 
veloped sections  of  the  country.  Ifany  engineers  lay  out  a  ditch 
of  relatively  the  same  sire  as  the  o'd  channel  of  the  stream, 
sloping  and  dressing  up  the  sides  of  the  ditch  and  giving  it  a 
fair  gradient.  This  is  usually  a  waste  of  money.  If  a  stream 
has  a  channel  varying  from  6  to  8  ft.  wide  a  ditch  can  be  dug 
about  3  ft.  wide,  »ay  wide  enough  to  admit  of  excavating  it  with 
a  drag  scraper,  and  its  aides  left  verfieal.  The  grade  given  to  it 
need  be  very  slight.  Then  if  the  old  channel  is  well  drained,  the 
water  will  be  diverted  int«  the  new  ditch,  and  the  first  heavy  rain 
will  excavate  the  ditch  to  its  pro|>er  size  and  grade  and  the 
action  of  the  water  and  frost  will  slope  its  lianks. 

In  diverting  a  stream  in  Arizona  that  had  a  bed  varying  from 
25  to  30  ft.  in  width,  a  ditch  was  laid  off  just  wide  enough  to 
take  a  Fresno  scraper,  namely,  from  4  to  5  ft.  wide.  The  exca- 
vation was  done  with  these  scrapers  at  a  low  cost,  ths  banks  being 
left  vertical.  The  j^ade  was  such  that  the  water  dammed  up 
quite  a  little  before  it  ran  through  the  new  ditch,  but  the  first 
rains  washed  out  a  new  channel  about  as  wide  and  deep  as  the 
old  one.  However,  this  plan  can  not  always  be  followed  when 
the  country  is  well  settled  and  the  land  is  valuable,  for  then  it 
may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  stream  under  control. 
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IHteb  tmd  Canal  BaoaTatioa  by  SlnloinE-  Canals  and  ditches 
DUiy  be  eifcavated  very  cheapl;  by  flrat  digging  a  narrow,  ehallow 
passage-way  for  the  stream,  and  allowing  the  water  to  bring  the 
ditch  to  itB  full  width  and  depth  by  erosion  of  the  t)anke  and 
bottom.  Very  large  waterways  may  be  excavated  in  this  man- 
ner. The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  method  lieB  in  the  difficulty 
of  controlling  the  course  of  the  stream.  Water  naturally  washes 
away  the  softest  materials,  and  the  course  of  a  ditch  dug  by  this 
method  will  probably  be  very  crooked.  The  direction  may  be 
controlled  in  some  measure  by  plowing  and  loosening  the  earth 
as  the  water  attacks  it,  aa  was  done  in  the  cases  hereafter  de- 
scribed. This  method  is  then  very  low  in  construction  cost  but 
wasteful  of  land,  and  should  therefore  be  pursued  only  where 
the  value  of  land  is  low. 

Prof.  B.  M.  Hall,  in  the  Engineering  Annual,  University  of 
Georgia.  Vol.  I,  1SU3,  gives  some  data  on  sluicing  methods  used 
in  awamp  reclamation  in  Charlton  county,  Georgia.  This  swamp 
was  a  shallow,  fresh-water  lake,  covering  400,000  acres,  and  filled 
with  black  muck.  To  drain  it  a  narrow,  shallow  canal  was  cut 
through  a  ridge  intervening  between  it  and  the  river,  at  an 
elevation  20  to  25  ft.  above  the  proposed  bottom  of  the  per- 
manent canal.  This  shallow-  canal  was  constructed  by  teams 
and  scrapers.  It  was  17  ft,  deep  at  the  summit  of  the  cut.  To 
widen  and  deepen  it  a  stream  of  water  was  pumped  from  the 
Bwamp,  and  a  "pOTcupine"  harrow  {a  round  log  Glled  with 
harrow  teeth)  was  dragged  up  and  down  the  canal  a  distance  of 
1,000  ft,  at  a  time  by  steam  power.  The  pumping  plant  con- 
sisted of  V«o  SO-hp,  boilers  and  two  14-in.  centrifugal  pumpa, 
lifting  30,000  gal.  per  min.  The  cost  of  excavation  was  only  2,5 
ct,  per  pu,  yd. 

The  method  used  for  draining  the  Okeflnokee  Swamp  was  also 
successfully  pursued  in  excavating  a  canal  near  Laramie,  Wyo. 
The  methods  and  cost  of  the  work  are  given  by  Lyman  E,  Bishop 
in  Engineering  ]iev>».  Sept,  9,   IQll,  as  follows: 

The  work  was  the  construction  of  part  of  an  8-mile  canal 
joining  the  Big  Laramie  Giver  to  Lake  Hattie,  a  part  of  the 
Laramie  Water  Co, 'a  irrigation  project.  The  first  7  miles  of  the 
canal  were  built  with  dragline  excavators  during  IBIO.  The 
grade  of  the  canal  was  0,02%,  the  bottom  width  was  40  ft.,  and 
the  depth  of  water,  8  ft.  Between  the  end  of  the  excavated  por- 
tion of  tbe  canal  and  Lake  Hattie,  a  distance  of  6,000  ft.,  there 
was  a  drop  of  TO  ft.  The  plan  of  excavating  this  section  b; 
sluicing  was  feasible,  there  being  a  grade  of  1.15%  and  1,000  cu. 
ft.  of  water  per  sec.  available.  Practically  all  of  the  matarial 
was  disintegrated  feldspathic  red  granite,  the  coarsest  particles 
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of  which  were  of  floe  uncemented  gravel,  the  largest  aizes  passing 
through  a  I-in.  ring.  Some  large  boulders  were  present.  After 
the  channel  had   been   washed  out  to  a  depth  of  36   ft.  a  shale 

stratum  was  uncovered.  This  roclc  and  the  large  boulders  that 
were  wsahed  from  the  fine  material  and  practicallj  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  diteh,  prevented  further  erosion.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  was  a  lar|;c  unavailable  capacity  in  Lake  Hattie 
below  the  outlet  culverts,  and  this  space  could  contain  the  ma- 
terial sluiced  from  the  canal.  The  section  shown  in  Fig.  24  was 
excavated  by  teams  under  a  contrai^t.  This  small  ditch  con- 
tained 7,100  cii.  j-d.  It  was  completed  in  17  days.  The  cost 
was  20  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

To  assist  the  nater  in  its  erosive  action  in  cutting  away  the 
npper  bank  the  following  added  provisions  were  taken :  A  steel 
blade  IS  in,  long,  6  in.  wide  and  sharpened  on  one  edge,  was 
securely  attached  horizontally  to  the  beam  end  of  a  No.  6  railroad 
plow.  With  the  plow  in  the  lower  corner  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  this  blade  extended  about  9  in.  into  the  side  of  the  ditch, 


Fig.  24.     Section  of  Canal. 

aa  shown  by  the  dotted  line  at  A.  A  light  furrow  was  plowed 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  finished  ditch  aJ:  the  point 
B,  and  at  the  same  time  a  O-in.  cut  was  made  in  the  aide,  as 
shown  at  A.  It  is  believed  that  the  sloping  bottom  of  the  ditch 
and  the  cut  in  the  upper  side  were  very  valuable  factors  in  the 
final  success  of  the  sluicing  method.  At  the  time  the  first  water 
was  turned  in  the  ditch  its  tendency  was  to  hug  the  upper  bank 
and  undermine  it,  the  upper' bank  caving  off  from  above,  while 
vary  little  erosion  took  place  on  the  lower  side.  Practically  all 
the  erosion  has  been  on  the  bottom  and  upper  side. 

About  200  second-ft.  of  water  mere  turned  into  the  ditch  the 
first  day,  and  approximately  100  second-ft.  additional  each  suc- 
ceeding day.  At  the  end  of  9  days  the  channel  at  the  lake  end 
was  40  ft.  wide  by  25  ft.  deep,  and  at  the  upper  end  it  was 
30  ft.  wide  by  8  ft.  deep.  Some  sluicing  took  place  in  the  pre- 
viously finished  section  of  the  canal,  the  washing  extending  back 
a  distance  of  BOO  ft.,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  8  ft.  at  the  sluice 
ditch  end.  The  total  yardage  washed  out  in  0  days  was  85,000 
cu.  yd.     Assuming  that  an  average  of  (100  second-ft.  ran  through 
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the  sluice  ditdi  during  that  period,  then  200  cu.  yd.  of  WKt«' 
were  required  to  excavate  1  cu.  yd.  of  earth. 

The  cost  of  the  sluicing  waa  practically  nothing.  If  we  di- 
vide the  contract  cost  of  the  worlc  done  with  teama  $1,420  by  the 
total  yardage  moved  (02,100  cu.  yd.)  we  have  a  cost  of  the 
sluiced  canal  of  approximately   1.6  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Kallroad  Ditchei.  Ditches  in  long  and  deep  railroad  cuts  are 
not  only  expensive  to  make,  but  also  to  maintain.  The  long 
haul  of  the  material  makes  the  building  expensive,  especially 
with  team,  when  the  ditches  are  excavated  before  the  track  is  laid. 
The  work  is  generally  done  with  teuns  and  scrapere.  After  th« 
track  is  laid  it  is  very  dilKcult  to  uec  scrapers  in  cleaning  the 
ditches.  For  this  reason  there  have  been  various  devices  invented 
for  cleaning  and  maintaining  ditches  through  railroad  cuts.  One 
is  a  scraper  used  with  a  locomotive  or  car,  the  plan  being  either 
to  drag  the  material  into  piles,  to  be  afterwards  loaded  on  to 
cars,  or  else  drag  it  to  the  end  of  the  cuts.  Another  device  is 
a  wing  Bcraper  fixed  to  a  car,  operated  like  a  road  machine.  Al- 
though these  cheapen  and  hasten  the  work,  yet,  as  they  do  not 
toad  the  material,  they  have  not  been  an  unqualiiied  succeHs. 

Railway  Ditcheis.  A  number  of  engineers  of  maintenance  have 
Invented  scraper  or  dipper  machines  that  they  hare  had  built 
In  the  shops  of  the  railroad  company  for  this  class  of  ditch 
work,  and  very  efficient  work  has  been  done  by  such  devices. 
To-day  there  are  several  such  machines  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  excavating  apparatus. 

The  Browning  Engincpring  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  makes 
a  light  locomotive  crane  mounted  on  a  low  set  of  wheels  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  of  Marion,  Ohio, 
mount  one  of  their  light  Hhovels  in  the  same  manner. 

A  train  of  flat  cars  is  used  for  the  work.  Two  sections  of  light 
rails,  from  SO  to  35  ft.  long  are  laid  down  on  the  cars  and  the 
locomotive  crane  equipped  with  a  dipper,  or  a  small  steam 
shovel  is  placed  on  this  track.  The  dipper  is  used  to  excavate 
the  material  from  the  ditch,  loading  it  directly  on  the  flat  cars. 
As  the  cars  are  loaded  the  machine  travels  along  on  the  track 
on  top  of  the.  ears.  The  section  of  track  is  picked  up  by  th« 
machine  and  carried  Siom  the  rear  to  the  front.  The  machine 
works  on  both  sides  of  the  track  on  a  single  track  road.  Where 
there  is  more  than  one  track,  the  train  flrat  works  on  one  side 
of  the  cut  and  then  goes  to  the  other. 

Either  light  or  heavy  work  can  be  done  in  this  manner  eco- 
nomically, and  a  long  stretch  of  ditch  can  be  made  or  cleaned 
out  in  a  day.  In  heavy  work  the  excavator  is  moved  as  the  cars 
are  loaded,  while  in  light  work  the  whole  train  is  moved  by  the 
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locomotive.  In  thia  manner  a  full  load  can  always  be  placed  on 
the  cars.  After  the  train  ie  loaded  it  ia  taken  to  aome  embanlc- 
nient  and  the  material  uaed  to  widen  or  pla^e  a  shoulder  on 
the  fill,  or  else  it  is  dumped  through  some  trestle  that  is  being 
filled.  This  is  also  one  of  the  economic  features  of  cleaning 
railroad  ditches  out  by  this  method. 

Another  consideration  is  that  a  larger  ditch  is  dug  by  these 
machines,  bo  it  is  not  necessary  to  clean  the  ditch  frequently- 
Then,  too,  since  the  material  is  carried  out  of  the  cut  it  does 
not  waah  back  during  rainstorma  as  is  the  caae  when  the  ditches 
are  cleaned  out  by  hand  and  the  earth  ia  tlu'owu  on  the  side 
of  the  ditch.  These  revolving  shovel  ditchers  can  also  be  uaed 
to  pick  up  slides  that  result  from  heavy  raina  and  the  action  of 
the  frost. 

The  American  railway  ditcher  (Fig.  25)  ia  a  small  revolving 
ahovel  primarily  designed  for  digging  railroad  ditches.  It  may 
also  be  equipped  as  a  locomotive  crane  with  orange-peel  or  clam- 
ahell  bucket,  with  pile  driving  leads,  with  a  car  unloading  device, 
or  it  may  be  £tted  with  a  derrick  boom  for  loading  logs  or  for 
laying  track.  It  has  four  center-flanged  wheels  for  use  on  port- 
able track  aectiona  of  two  widths,  thua  eliminating  the  necessity 
of  having  bolted  rails  for  it  to  travel  upon.  It  ia  also  equipped 
with  four  standard  gage  wheels.  The  track  furnished  with,  the 
machine  is  made  up  of  two  portable  track  sections,  enabling  the 
machine  to  travel  over  flat  cars  of  unequal  height.  The  engine 
has  three  drums:  One  for  the  hoisting  line,  one  for  the  pull-in- 
line, and  one  for  the  line  that  controls  the  height  and  radius  of 
the  boom.  The  depth  of  cut  is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering 
this  boom.  An  unique  device  furnished  with  ttiis  machine  ia  the 
plunger  at  the  end  of  the  boom.  This  plunger  enters  the  bucket 
when  the  latter  is  about  to  dump,  and  acts  as  a  ram,  forcing  out 
sticky  material-  The  machine  has  a  full  circle  swing.  When 
mounted  on.  a  car  it  is  within  the  clearance  limits  of  railroad 
structures. 

The  pre-war  prices  of  the  machine  (including  sa-vic«B  of 
erector)  were  as  follows: 

Complete  ditcher    |6,S50 

Extn  [or  clam  shell  bucket  atuchment  1M> 

Eitra  lor  acratier  bucket  aUBchment  (29>n-  radius).- 

Eii»a  for  sort,  pile  driver  leadg  and  l,E0O-lb.  hammsr        1» 

Eilra  for  WH.  leads   -'. IW 

Eitra  tor  2,{K»-lb.  hammeT  ,. 23 

Coit  of  Operation  of  American  Ditcher.  The  cost  of  hand 
ditching  on  the  C,  R.  I.  A  P.  Ry.  in  Nebraska  was  as  follows: 
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)7l»borerg   @  I1.S6  t 

1  foremiti     


Tol»l  for  144  CO.  yd.  of  ditch  ISE.78 

Coat  per  cu,  yd 0.SS5 

The  cost  of  ditching  with  the  ta&chine  was  bb  follows: 

1  enEinemaD  *  4,00 

1  flremSQ    2.00 

2  HecUon  men  &  |1.B0  S.OO 

1  tfln  of  coBl  2^ 

Oil,   wssle.  renairs   O.fiO 

Depreciation   and  interest  Rt   18%  an  16.000   oier   l») 

dayt  per  yesr   3.00 

Total  for  2W  cu.  jd tl4.GI) 

Cwl  per  cu.  yd 0.06 

Thia  does  not  include  train  senice. 

The  coat  of  operating  a  ditcher  on  the  Illinois  Central  Sjistem 
during  December,  1906,  ia  given  below.  The  machine  handled  wet 
clay.  Band  and  gumbo  at  the  rate  of  15  cars  of  21  yards  each 
(looBcT)   in  4  hr.  15  min. 

Ditcher  crew    Tr«in  craw 

1  eDEioemaii »  B-OO  |  4.00 

1   dreman    S.M  2.00. 

1  conductor  4.00 


ToUl  for  il5  cu.  yd tl2-8S  I25,n0 

Cost  per  cu.  yd ---.  O.M  012 

The  average  quantity  handled  by  this  machine  under  average 

conditions  in  from  4  to  5  cars  of  12  to  15  cu.  yd.  each  per  hr. 

A  railroad  running  into  Chicago  made  the  following  record  in 
1914;  51  dump  cars,  holding  Tfi.i  cu.  yd.  of  very  hard  blue  clay 
were  loaded  in  7  hr.,  at  an  a\erago  cost,  including  train  crew, 
ditcher  crew,  coal,  oil,  etc.,  of  4.9  ct.  per  cu.  yd,  Tn  31  days 
1S,000  cu.  yd.  were  loaded  at  an  average  coat,  including  a  9-milB 
haul  to  dump,  of  10  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  25  ct.  per  eu.  yd.  was  the  price 
for  steam  shovel  work  on  the  same  job. 

Ditching  on  the  Southern  Railway,  Enijineering  and  Con- 
tracting, May  20,  19ia,  states  that  the  greater  part  of  the  right 
of  way  ditching  on  the  Southern  Ry.  was  done  by  American  rail- 
way ditchers.  On  a  recent  job  one  of  these  ditchers,  working 
in  rocky  soil  where  the  digRing  was  very  hard,  took  out  of  the 
ditchcH  and  dumped  an  average  of  ma  cu.  yd.  per  clay  for  a  period 
of  25  davs.  On  the  first  day  work  was  commenced  at  6  a.  m.  and 
stopped  at  4;30  p,  m.  Train  service  held  up  the  digging  for  2 
hr.  and  another   hr.   w^s   consumed  taking  on   coal   and  water. 
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leaving  714  hr.  of  actual  working  time.  In  thia  time  704  cu.  yd. 
of  material  weru  taken  out  of  the  ditchee,  deposited  on  a  fill 
and  leveled  olT  with  tlie  spreader.  On  this  da;  1  ton  of  coalj 
1,200  gal.  of  water,  1  qt.  of  oil  and  1  lb.  of  waste  weie  used  in 
the  operation  of  the  ditcher. 

The  following  table  shows  the  work  accompliehed  in  one  month; 

Hours   on    Line    aW'. 

Operation  delaye,  honrB   85 

Time   worked,  honrB   ^» 

Caro   londed    »TO 

Total  cu.  )d.  loaded   IG.Iiai 

The  cost  of  the  ditching  crew  per  day  was: 


This  makes  $224  for  the  20  week  days  worked,  or  1.5  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.  for  loading  only.    - 

On  thia  particular  work  the  American  railroad  ditcher  was 
used  between  two  dump  cars,  which  were  dumped  by  tand,  there 
.being  a  laborer  on  each  car  for  this  purpose.  These  two  men  also 
handled  the  spreader  car.  On  other  ditching  work  on  the  South- 
em  two  and  sometimes  three  ditcher  dump  car  work  trains  are 

Dltehlag  with  an  Eleatrioally  Operated  Sitehei.  Engineering 
and  Contracting.  Jan.  15.  IftIO,  abRtracta  the  following  bv  Charles 
W.  Ford,  from  the  EUctrio  Railway  Journal. 

On  the  Kansas  City,  Clay  County  and  St,  Joseph  Railroad,  » 
T8-mile  electric  line,  an  American  railroad  ditcher  was  placed 
In  operation  in  Iftl.'i.  The  ditcher  has  a  20-hp.  motor  ond  oper- 
ates on  1,200  to  1.500  volts.  It  wae  the  first  electrically  oper- 
ated machine  of  this  type  to  be  built.  The  ditcher  is  mounted  on 
a  specially  constructed  flat  car  60  ft.  long  and  with  a  capacity 
of  100.000  Ih,  The  iHtcher  travels  back  and  forth  on  the  car  on 
two  sections  of  lOO-lb.  A,  S,  C.  K.  rails,  this  being  necetaary  in 
order  to  permit  the  flexibility  of  forward  or  backward  motion  when 
loading  the  shovel  or,  if  the  material  is  to  he  hauled,  when  un- 
loading into  dump  cars  placed  in  front  of  the  ditcher.  A  great 
amount  of  the  material  that  is  necessary  to  handle  out  of  the 
ditches  is  a  grade  of  clay  which  is  esceedingty  difficult  to  dig 
when  dry,  and  is  about  the  stickiest  substance  extant  when  wet. 
Rock  and  shale  are  common  in  the  cuts  along  the  line  and  a  few 
years  ago  slides  were  not  uncommon  in  wet  weather.  In  most 
instances  the  material  taken  from  the  ditches  and  the  cuts  ia  de- 
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posited  on  fills,  but  in  shallow  cuts  the  material  taken  from  the 
ditches  is  in  many  eascB  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  sides  of 
the  cut,  thus  proTidiug  an  embankment  which  takes  the  place  of 
surface  ditches.  This  operation,  which  ia  much  more  rapid  than 
is  the  use  of  dump  cars,  eliminateB  the  haul  entirely.  The  dump 
care  are  of  the  aide-dump  type,  holding  20  cu.  yd,  and  are  operated 
by  air,  the  entire  train  being  hauled  by  an  electric  locomotive. 

During  1318  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  ditcher  for  a  period  of 
only  two  months,  and  for  the  BO  days  from  May  I  to  July  I, 
IfllS,  the  following  figures  covering  an  average  day's  work  have 
been  compiled: 

Work:    Rightof-wav  ditching,  cut  widening  and  bank  flllini;. 
Material:  Clay,   (airljr   dry   and  tough,   with. some   stone   and 

Length  of  day:    Fourteen  houre. 

Time  BCtually  working:    Seven  and  one  half  hours.    (Thin  iu- 

Crew  OEed:    OpernUir  snd  two  laborera:    Train  crew:    Mo- 
Daily  Cost: 

Payroll     tZS.SS 

Power     5,00 

Oil,  waste  and  repairs  2.50 

Incidentals     1,26 

ToUl    t32.sa 

Average  daily  yardage,  cu.  yd 223  6 


Fig,'  23  shows  the  unit  cost  for  different  lengths  of  haul. 

A  Ditching  Car  with  Plows  and  Scrapers.  Engineering  ?l«ie», 
May  7,  1896,  describes  a  car  equipped  with  plows,  mold  boards, 
scrapers,  and  ei:cavator  or  ditching  scoops,  as  used  in  1895  on 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  This  machine  consists  of  a  flat 
car,  on  which  is  mounted  a  compressed-air  operated  crane,  from 
which  are  hung  the  cutting  and  loading  devices.  The  method  of 
working  consists  in  cutting  one  or  two  furrows,  20  in,  deep  by  36 
in,  wide,  with  the  plow,  then  using  the  scraper  to  bring  the  earth 
from  the  ditch  up  toward  the  track,  or  to  throw  it  up  and  away 
from  the  track  as  desired,  and  finally  to  trim  off  the  eicavation 
with  the  mold  board.  The  ditching  acoop  ia  used  in  deep  cutting. 
It  is  filled  in  the  manner  of  a  drag  scraper,  hoisted  up,  and 
dumped  when  the  ear  has  been  run  to  the  dumping  place. 

The  force  required  consists  of  1  conductor,  2  brakemen,  1  air- 
man, and  2  laborers,  costing  $18.30  per  day.  A  locomotive  is 
required  for  pushing  the  car,  bringing  the  total  cost  up  to  about 
S30  per  day.  Under  favorable  conditions  1,6  to  2  miles  of  ditch 
and  embankment  were  dressed  in  a  day. 
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The  Bowman  Ktoher.  Engineering  News,  Jan.  20,  1910,  gives 
the  following: 

This  machine  (Fig.  27)  is  designed  for  conetructiog  or  clean- 
ing railroad  ditches.  It  con^stg  of  a.  car  carrying  four  pneu- 
matic cranes  (two  on  each  side)  for  handling  plows,  scoops, 
Blopers,  and  spreaders,  air  cylinderg,  air  reservoirB,  and  three 
Weatinghouse  compressors.  I^team  for  the  compresBorB  is  sup- 
plied by  the  attendant  locomotive.     In  operation,  the  ground  is 


&w 


ActiMl  Wjrkinei  Hours 
Fig.  20.     Cost  Diagram  for  Electric  Ditcher. 

flrat  broken  up  with  a  special  heavy  plow,  drawn  at  the  end  ot 
an  arm,  by  the  car.  The  scoops  are  then  put  in  position  and 
palled  through  the  loose  material.  These  scoops  each  hold  4 
cu.  yd.  Fig.  27  shows  the  machine  with  both  st^oops  loaded,  one 
having  tieen  hoisted  to  the  carrying  position.  The  filled  scoops 
are  lifted  to  this  position  by  tiie  cranec,  and  the  locomotive 
tows  the  ditcher  to  the  dumping  place.  When  necessary  the 
dumped  material  is  leveled  off  with  the  spreader.  The  ditclier 
is  then  returned  to  the  cut  and  makes  the  final  slope  ot  the  baiU; 
with  the  eloper.     The  process  is  repeated  if  necessary.     On  one 
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Bection  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  where  an  tiyerage  traTel  of 
1,200  ft.  only  was  required  from  cut  to  dump,  in  hard  aun-baked 
floil,  a  total  of  600  cu.  yd.  was  removed  in  6  lir.  This  waa  don« 
in  30  loads. 

Highway  Ditches.  Not  only  should  ^vagon  roads  always  have 
ditches  on  each  side  of  them,  when  the  road  goes  through  a  out, 
but  these  ditches,  to  serve  their  purpose,  should  be  kept  clean. 
To  do  this  work  by  hand  is  quito  expensive,  so  whenever  possible 
other  methodfl  are  used. 


Fig.  37.     The  Bowman  Ditcher. 

The  large  four-wheeled  road  machinea  are  useful  for  this  pur- 
poee  and  well  adapted  to  the  worl<.  They  are  used  not  only  to 
shape  up  the  road,  but  also  to  cut  out  the  V-shaped  ditches  and 
to  maintain  them. 

Besides  these  four-wheeled  road  machines  there  are  on  the 
market  a  number  of  two-wheeled  road  machines  or  graders  as 
thev  are  frrtpiently  called. 

There  are  also  other  small  graders  meant  to  be  drawn  by  two 
horses,  but  instead  of  being  mounted  on  wheels  they  are  dragfifed 
on  the  ground.  Some  10  or  12  Rrms  make  graders  of  the  above 
kind  and  they  can  all  be  used  in  ditch  work.     When  the  material 
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ia  soft  and  wet  road  drags  ean  also  be  used  to  clean  out  ditches 
along  wagon  roads,  and  the  ditch  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
crown  of  the  road. 

See  Chapter  IX. 

Oopher  Ditches.  Engineering  and  ContTacling,  S^pt.  l;^,  11)10, 
givce  the  following: 

Many  miles  of  "  gopher  ditth "  ( Kig.  2B )  have  been  con- 
structed for  sub-drainage  in  ^uthern  California.  It  has  the  ad 
vantage  over  open  ditches  that  no  land  is  taken  from  cultiva- 
tion and  no  barrier  U  formed  to  free  travel  for  agricultural  oper- 
ations.    It  calls  for  less  investment  than  tile  drains.     Its  di..j>J- 


Fig.  28.     A  Gopher  Ditch   tor  Land  Drainage. 

vantage  is  the  possibility  of  complete  closure  by  cavinjr.  A  short 
life  would  also  seem  to  be  natural,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  has 
been  found  that  gopher  ditches  will  give  service  from  5  to  14 
years,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  ground. 

The  construction  of  gopher  ditches  requires  special  machinery. 
At  the  Santa  Ana  Sugar  Co.  farms  the  outfit  comprised  a  special 
gopher  ditch  plow  and  three  Holt  caterpillar  tractors  for  hauling 
the  plow.  The  plow  is  the  special  tool.  It,  consists  of  a  strong 
carriage,  which  rides  on  the  surface  and  carries,  projecting  down- 
ward, the  plow  proper,  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  suit- 
able mechanism.  Attached  to  its  heavy  framework  ia  a  single 
knife-blade  beam,  thin  enough  to  avoid  any  great  <listurbance  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  yet  wide  enough  to  give  it  strength  for 
withstanding  the  terrific  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The 
constructioa' of  this  part  of  the  tool  is  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
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BubBoiler.  At  the  point,  however,  there  ie  attached  a  torpedo- 
^aped  affair,  made  of  st«el;  this  ia  the  gopher. 

In  operation,  the  gopher  is  run  down  4  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  is  then  pulled  straight  forward.  The  plow  used 
by  the  Santa  Ana  Co.  had  a  gopher  g  in.  across,  so  that  it  made  a 
drain  ditch  S  in.  in  dismeter.  The  point  of  the  gopher  is  eo 
shaped  that,  aa  it  in  forced  through  the  ground,  it  spreads  the 
earth  evenly  to  all  aides  oE  it,  packing  it  tight  and  malting  a 
aolid,  smooth-faced  closed  ditch. 

Maintenance  of  Ditches  and  Canali.  llie  proper  maintenance 
of  drainage  canals  and  irrigation  ditches  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  their  construction.  Banks  are  washed  by  rain  or  under- 
cut by  the  current.  Too  steep  slopes  cause  slides,  and  burrowing 
anlmats  aid  in  the  destruction,  especially  of  the  banliB  of  ele- 
vated irrigation  ditches.  Lhaiineis  become  cloggeJ  with  weeds 
and  debris  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  decreased  and 
material  washed  from  the  banks  in  one  place  ia  deposited  as  silt 
in  another.  Thus  in  time  uncared  for  channels  become  entirely 
clogged.  While  this  matter  is  of  chief  interest  to  irrigation  and 
drainage  engineers  it  should  not  be  overlooked  during  construc- 

Deiign  and  Conitmetlon  of  Ditches  to  Kednce  Maintenance. 
B.  H.  Cowan,  in  a  paper  before  the  III.  Soc.  Engineerr  and  Sur- 
Teyors,  1910,  said: 

In  establishing  the  grade  line  of  a  ditch  the  ideal  to  l>e  aimed 
at  is  a  uniform  rate  of  fall  from  source  to  outlet.  The  gradient 
should  be  flat  enough  to  prevent  erosion,  yet  steep  enough  so  that 
at  times  of  maximum  flow  loose  material  which  has  settled  into 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  will-be  washed  away.  This  ideal  gradient 
can  very  seldom  be  used,  on  account  of  other  rigid  determining 
conditions,  but  the  nearer  it  can  be  approached  the  better. 

Humps  in  the  grade  line  can  not  be  considered  objectionable 
from  a  maintenance  standpoint,  but  sags  are  very  objectionable 
and  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
break  up  the  grade  line  into  short  sections  for  the  purpose  of  sav- 
ing a  small  percentage  of  jardage,  except  in  the  somewhat  rare 
case  of  the  ditch  being  through  soil  which  will  not  erode  under 
the  most  extreme  conditions  because  if  a  stream  of  water  con- 
taining suspended  matter  passes  down  a  ditch  over  a  sap  to  a 
flatter  slope,  the  coarser  particles  will  be  deposited,  and  the  litch 
will  give  trouble  at  that  point.  For  the  same  reason  curves 
should  be  as  flat  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  velocity  of  the  water 
may  not  be  cheeked  and  deposits  occur. 

In  designing  ditches,  maintenance  requirements  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in   mind.     Narrow  bridge  openings  cause  more  or 
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less  flUing  due  to  eddiee  whii'b  are  formed.  Concrete  bridges 
should  n<{t  be  uged  where  the  channel  ia  to  be  kept  clear  of  ailt 
with  a  dredge,  unleea  they  are  high  enough  for  the  dredge  to  pa«H 
under.  Outlets  for  tile  drains  and  smaller  ditches  should  enter 
the  main  ditch  at  an  acute  angle  to  prevent  erosion  at  these  points. 

If  ditches  are  gone  over  every  year,  hand  and  team  work  will 
be  likely  to  lie  prineipuliy  relied  on.  The  former  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, even  in  places  where  the  cost  would  be  considerably  greater, 
for  the  rsBBon  that  the  dragging  of  scrapers  up  the  banks  harrows 
tfaem  up  and  leaves  much  loose  material  on  the  slopes  which 
will  be  washed  hack  in  by  the  next  rain.  The  writer  once  under- 
took to  clean  out  a  narrow,  deep  canal  leading  to  a  wat«r  works 
intake.  Each  year  or  two  during  the  previous  10  yeara  this  canal 
had  been  cleaned  out  by  teams  and  scrapers,  but  it  would  soon  fill 
in  again.  The  method  the  writer  used  involved  the  lifting  of  the 
scrapers  out  with  a  derrick,  thua  not  disturbing  the  slopes,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  canal  stood  at  least  6  years  without  any 
further  repairs. 

E.  E.  Watts,  in  a  paper  read  in  1902  before  the  Indiana  Engi- 
neering Society,  estimated  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  10- 
mile  ditch  running  25,000  cu,  yd.  per  mile,  in  operation  5  years, 
need  not  exceed  SIO  per  mite  per  year.  This  is  a  very  small 
amount  compared  with  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  keeping  the 
ditch  always  in  good  condition. 

Grades  Beqnlred  for  Self-Cleaning  Dltchei.  O.  P.  Smith,  in  a 
paper  before  the  Iowa  Engineering  Society,  Jan.   1912,  said; 

The  proper  construction  and  the  proper  maintenance  after  con- 
struction of  open-drainage  ditches  is  a  subject  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  drainar-e  engineers.  If  sufficient  velocity  or  vol- 
ume of  flow  can  not  be  procured  to  give  the  water  a  silt-carrying 
capacity,  we  know  that  the  si't  will  inevitably  lodge  in  the  chan- 
nel and  eventually  fill  it.  When  we  have  not  the  available  fall 
and  know  that  the  water  will  deposit  siltage,  our  greatest  efTorta 
must  be  to  see  that  the  drain  is  so  constructed  and  so  protected 
as  to  prevent  earth  from  caving  or  being  washed  into  the  channel. 

Levels  were  taken  in  Webster  County,  Iowa,  in  1H0O  over  some 
60  miles  of  ditch  that  had  been  constructed  in  1005  and  1908. 
These  ditches  had  bottom  widths  varying  from  4  to  20  ft.,  grades 
from  1.5  to  10  ft,  to  the  mile,  and  were  all  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  with  8-ft.  berma  and  1  to  I  side  slopes.  They  gen- 
erally had  a  minimum  cut  of  approximately  7  ft. 

The  levels  on  the  mains,  where  the  area  drained  was  some 
16,000  to  18,000  acres  or  over,  showed  that  the  ditch  was  self- 
cleaning  with  a  fall  of  2  ft.  to  the  mile.  On  one  main  outlet  drain 
with  a  tributary  watershed  of  some  28,000  acres,  the  drain  had 
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been  deepened  a  few  inches  by  the  erosion.  The  fall  waa  2  ft 
to  the  mile.  We  found  that  drains  ivitli  tributary  sheds  of  about 
2,000  acTm  were  not  self-cleaning  at  less  than  about  5  ft.  to  the 
mile.  W'itli  Batter  grades  and  the  same  eize  drainage  area  the 
Biltage  rapidly  increased,  till  at  grades  of  2  ft.  to  the  mile  we 
found  an  averane  of  2  ft.  of  ailtage,  and  with  1.5  ft.  to  the  mile 
as  much  as  3  ft.  of  filling  in  the  drains,  thus  nearly  destroying 
their  usefulneHS.  A  4-ft.  grade  required  some  4,000  acres  before 
it  became  Belt -cleaning.  A  3-ft.  grade  did  not  seem  to  he  self- 
maintaining  with  a  Bhed  area  of  less  than  6,000  to  7,000  acres. 

NeeCHlty  far  Adequate  Depth  In  DrainaKS  Ditclies.  Richard 
L.  liOnRBhore,  in  Engineering  Record,  Feb.  21,  1018,  givea  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Adams  County,  Indiana,  with  a  total  area  of  337  square  miles, 
is  distinctly  a  farm  county.  More  than  96%  of  its  entire  area  is 
in  farms  and  more  than  75%  is  under  cultivation.  Of  this  cul- 
tivated area  fully  80%  is  dependent  on  artiflciat  drainage.  The 
clay  and  heavy  black  loam  soils  of  the  county  reach  the  highest 
productiveness  only  when  thoroughly  drained  by  means  of  drain 
tile. 

The  accepted  standard  for  farm  drainage  systems  is  a  line 
of  4-in.  tile  every  86  ft.  Thpse  tile  are  laid  in  24-  to  30-in. 
trenches  drained  into  S-in.  tile  at  a  30-in.  depth.  These  8-in.  tile 
follow  the  natural  depreaaions  and  water  courses  of  the  land, 
running  either  into  a  county  or  community  drain.  These  outlet 
drains  are  being  tiled  up  to  and  including  30-in.  pipes.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  such  drains  ranges  from  4  to  10  ft.  For  drains  above 
this  size  open  ditches  are  used.  These  ditches  flow  into  crcelcs 
or  natural  streams.  Since  the  slope  of  moat  of  these  streams  is 
between  1  and  2  ft.  per  thousand,  it  is  nearly  always  necessary 
to  open  and  improve  the  channel  throughout  the  entire  length. 
The  farmer  at  the  source  of  a  drainage  system  is  thus  often  in- 
terested in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  10  to  20  miles 
of  drain. 

The  first  open  ditchea  were  constructed  from  3  to  6  ft.  in 
depth  and  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  surface  water  only.  With 
the  extensive  subdrainage  of  the  land  it  has  become  necessary  t« 
reconstruct  these  main  outlet  drains  with  sufficient  depth  and  ca- 
jiacity  to  take  care  of  the  new  subdrainage.  During  the  last  three 
years  couuty  drains  have  been  built  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  this  office  as  follows:  36  miles  of  outlet  open  drain,  compris- 
ing three  main  lines,  14,  12  and  3  miles  in  length  and  two 
branches  of  3.  and  4  miles  in  length.  The  bottom  widths  of  the 
channels  range  from  6  to  16  ft.  and  the  depths  from  8  to  14  tL 
In  designing  these  drains  depth  was  considered  first  of  all.     Eight 
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feet  was  adopUil  ae  the  minimum  depth  and  a  channel  was  then 
designed  Hufficient  to  carry  50%  more  than  the  maximum  runoff 
B.B  computed  from  available  data. 

Two  reasona  may  be  statedfor  maintaining  this  minimum  depth 
of  8  ft. 

( 1 )  The  average  depth  of  lateral  tile  outlet  drains  at  the  junc- 
tion with  the  open  ditch  is  0  ft.'  Freezing  is  very  destructive 
to  a  tile  system  with  stagnant  water  in  the  pipes,  especially  at 
the  outlet,  where  the  drain  is  open  to  the  air.  Therefore  the 
open  drain  must  be  at  least  2  ft.  deeper  so  that  the  entire  tile 
system  may  drain  off  and  be  completely  dry  before  hard  freezing. 
When  the  breakup  comes  in  the  spring  it  is  important  that  the 
open  drain  be  deep  enough  to  carry  all  surface  water  so  that  the 
water  level  is  below  the  tile  before  the  subdrains  begin  to  flow. 
The  ftubdrains  must  carry  off  practically  all  stored  rainfall  from 
December  to  April,  besideB  the  heavy  spring  rains,  inside  a  few 
days.  A  difference  of  two  weeks  in  the  effective  operation  of  the 
subdrains  in  spring  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  farming  oper- 
ations of  the  whole  season. 

(2)  The  land  alon^  the  line  of  the  open  drains  is  often  the 
most  productive  on  the  farm  and  an  overflow  even  for  a  short 
time  during  the  summer  season  would  be  very  deatructive.  The 
average  rainfall  in  this  district  is  32  in.  per  year  with  a  ma.ii- 
mum  recorded  monthly  tall  of  8.35  in.,  yet  during  the  two  yraira 
the  new  drains  have  been  in  operation  the  water  level  has  never 
yet  reached  the  top  of  the  channel,  except  for  short  periods  at 
the  outlet,  and  this  was  caused  by  backwater  from  the  river. 
Even  in  these  places  the  deep  channel  caueed  the  water  to  recede 
in  one-fourth  the  time  required  before  the  improvement. 

The  excavation  for  the  12-  to  16-ft.  bottoms  was  made  with  a 
floating  dredge  having  a  '^-yd.  dipper  and  the  smaller  bottoms 
were  excavated  by  means  of  ditching  machines,  or  as  they  are  lo- 
cally called,  "  dry-land  dredges,"  with  ^-yd.  dippers.  The  con- 
'traet  prices  ranged  from  B  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  wet  dredge  work  to 
10,  14  and  15  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  dry-land  work.  The  assessment 
sheets  including  all  supervision  Tanked  from  31.25  per  acre  for 
wet  dredge  work  to  $3.00  per  acre  for  dry  dredge  work.  Notwith- 
standing the  differi'nce  in  price  the  dry  dredge  work  is  the  more 
satisfactory  and  wherever  a  machine  of  this  type  is  practicable, 
the  taxpayers  insist  on  its  use. 

Combatiue  Weeds  Along  Irrigation  Canals.  W.  M.  Wayman. 
in  Engineering  JVeifs,  July  4,  1912,  discusses  methods  of  combat- 
ing weeds  and  burrowing  animals  along  irrigation  canals.  He 
advocates  the  use  of  Zicmsen's  weed  cutting  saw  for  destroying 
moss  or  water  weeds.     This  saw  is  made  of  about  the  thicknesp  of 
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tlie  ordiaary  hand  saw,  is  about  %  in,  wide  and  has  hook  teeth 
on  each  Hide.  Thp  saw  ia  twisted  bo  that  it  is  turned  clear  around 
about  once  every  toot.  There  are  torpedo-shaped  weights  on  this 
about  every  4  ft.  whiiA  hold  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  Thia 
saw  is  operated  tiy  a  man  on  each  bank  and  two  ordinary  men 
CRB  cut  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  of  moss  In  a  day.  It 
is  usually  necessary  to  place  a  screen  across  the  canal  in  soma 
etSTeilient  place  below  and  have  two  men  there  to  pull  out  all  the 
moss  which  has  been  loosened  up  and  floats  down  to  the  screen. 
This  saw  is  handled  by  Asonert  Bros.,  West  Bend,  Wis.,  and  a 
10-yd.  saw  complete  costs  $20.     The  saw  alone  is  $1,50  per  yard. 

DTagging  a  heavy  chain  along  the  bottom  with  a  horse  on  each 
bank  will  accomplish  the  same  result. 

Luxurious  crops  of  land  weeds  grow  along  the  banks  of  canals 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  on  them  without 
flrxt  clearing  this  growth  away.  Am  they  dry  up  in  the  fall 
and  the  frost  strikes  them  they  loosen  up  at  the  ground  and  the 
wind  hlows  them  into  the  canal.  Frequently  ditch  banks  are 
lined  with  weeds  of  this  character.  One  windy  night  will  put  so 
many  in  a  canal  that  it  will  become  blocked  and  often  cause  seri- 
ous breaks.  They  will  lodge  at  every  structure  and  are  an  item 
that  requires  rery  careful  watchfulness  and  sometimes  great  ei- 
pense  to  avoid  serious  diaaeter.  In  some  localities  the  ditch  banks 
have  been  cleaned,  loosened  up  and  sowed  to  rye.  This  rye  will 
reaeed  itself  and  in  some  places  has  protected  the  ditch  consider- 
ably from  driftinjr  sands  and  weeds  and  wherever  rye  thrives  it 
will  choke  the  weeds  out;  aside  from  this  advantage  the  rye  pre- 
sents a  much  more  pleasing  appearance  than  weeds. 

Pasturing  sheep  is  another  method  of  keeping  down  weeds  that 
has  been  employed  with  some  success. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  include  the  seeding  down  of  canal 
banks  in  the  original  construction  contract.  This  can  be  done 
cheapest  while  the  dirt  is  Htill  soft  and  clean.  Suitable  grass  seed 
could  be  planted  with  the  rye  to  make  pasture  for  sheep,  or  to 
make  a  permanent  sod  for  bank  protection.  In  dry  r^ons  where 
canals  are  endangered  by  blowing  sand,  such  grass  could  be  kept 
alive  by  irrigation,  watering  it  by  means  of  a  small  floating 
pumping  plant  and  hose. 

Cleaning  DralnaKC  Ditotaei  with  a  Water  Jet.  Engmeering 
and  Contracting.  Oct.  28,  11)14,  gives  the  following  methods  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  drainage  ditches,  as  desoribcd  by  Scth  Dean, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Iowa  State  Drainage  Aasociation ; 

In  the  spring  of  ISllO  a  bed  of  silt  ranging  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.  in 
thickness  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  was  cleaned  from 
a  channel  originally  cut  16  ft.  wide  on  the  bottom.    At  the  time 
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in  question  the  stream  of  water  flowing  over  the  silt  was  about 
10  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep,  the  rate  of  tall  being  about  2  ft. 
per  mile.  There  was  considerable  sand  and  soma  drift  in  the  silt 
but  no  growth  of  weeds  or  brush.  The  plant  used  consisted  of  a 
scow,  7  K  18  ft.  in  siKe  and  10  in.  deep,  made  of  1-in.  plank.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  scow  a  platform  of  2-in.  plank  was  laid  to  sup- 
port the  machinery,  which  consisted  of  a  4-hp.  gasoline  engine 
belted  to  a  Myers  pump  with  3-in.  suction  and  2i^-in.  discharge. 
The  pump  was  equipped  with  10  ft.  of  3-in.  suction  hose  with 
strainer  on  the  inlet  erid,  and  for  discharge  had  about  15  ft. 
of  21^-in.  fire  hose  with  1-in.  nozzle.  The  acow  when  loaded  re- 
quired about  6  in.  depth  of  water  to  float.  Commencing  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  silt  bed  the  boat  was  poled  forward  or  held  in 
place,  as  required,  and. a  jet  of  water  turned  through  the  nozzle 
into  the  silt  that  readily  broke  and  stirred  it  up,  permitting  the 
water  to  float  it  away.  The  work  was  done  in  March  and  April, 
when  the  Sowing  water  was  clear  and  capable  of  carrying  silt  in 
HUspenaion;  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  silt  bed  to  the  out- 
iPt  of  the  ditclT  waa  about  10.000  ft.,  and  the  current  sufficiently 
strong  so  that  little  settling  of  silt  occurred.  Three  highway  and 
one  railroad  bridge  spanned  the  (iitch  in  the  distance  cleaned,  but 
the  boat  readily  passed  under  them.  Two  men  operated  the  ma- 
chine and  (he  total  amount  of  silt  removed  waa  2,346  cu.  yd.  in 
33  working  days.     The  cost  of  the  equipment  was  as  follows,  viz.: 

Scow    t  4S.W 

EnKine  nnd  pump  ZOO.Oa 

IS-ft.  condemned  hose  snd  Doille  SM 

Belting  and  fliiogs   SBl 

Freight  hHuling  and  Eietting  up  ES.OO 


Total    IMS.OB 

After  the  work  was  completed  the  plant  was  dismantled  and  the 
engine  and  pump  shipped  to  other  work  which  waa  charged  with 
their  cost,  thus  making  the  net  cost  of  the  plant  $248.05  and  the 
cost  of  cleaning  10.53  ct.  per  eu.  yd. 

On  one  occasion  a  bed  of  silt  interapereed  with  logs,  brush, 
comatalks,  etc.,  waa  removed,  using  drags  made  from  the  beams 
and  shovels  of  wornout  com  cultivators  by  bolting  the  parts 
together  in  such  manner  that  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
two  anchors  placed  at  right  angles.  The  point  of  the  beam 
was  fitted  with  a  swivel  so  the  implement  could  revolve.  Ity  at- 
taching ropes  to  the  drag,  placing  a  team  on  eat-h  bank  and 
dragging  the  plow  in  the  channel,  the  mass  was  broken  up.  After 
pulling    out    the    loga    and    wire    (dynamite    being    used    some- 
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times  to  diilodge  them)  the  water  floated  out  the  silt.  A  cloee 
measurement  of  the  eilt  and  drift  removed  from  the  channel  was 
not  made,  ae  the  work  was  done  under  the  day  labor  system,  but 
approximately  2,800  cu.  yd.  were  talien  out,  the  cost  being  the  fol- 
lowing items; 

Four  team  driTen.  at  $3.50  eacb  lor  H  dafs 1336.00 


Tolsl  at  15  ol.  per  cu.  yd MU-OO 

In  the  fatl  of  1912,  Seaton's  ditch,  near  Missouri  Valley,  was 
cleaned  and  deepened.  This  is  a  drainage  ditch  7,600  ft.  long 
with  (i  (t,  bottom  width,  and  side  slopes  1  to  1.  During  the 
rainy  season  and  for  a  time  afterward  the  ditch  carries  water  but 
is  usually  dry  during  the  fall  months.  The  work  of  cleaning 
was  done  by  contract  at  19  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  contractor  bid 
to  do  the  work  with  teams,  but  the  ground  proved  too  soft  for  thia 
method,  and  a  small  drag  line  dredge  was  purchased  and  the 
work  successfully  carried  out  with  this,  which  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  machine  for  the  work.  The  machine  was  made  of  light 
timber  construction.  The  framework,  16  ft.  wide,  was  mounted 
on  rollers  and  designed  to  work  astride  the  ditch  in  clean-out 
work.  The  power  was  generated  by  an  8-hp.  gasoline,  which  also 
served  to  move  the  machine  forward  or  transport  it  from  one 
job  to  another  along  the  country  roads  if  the  distance  is  not 
great.  It  used  a  one-third  yard  scoop.  Two  men  operated  it,  us- 
ing about  10  gal.  of  gasoline  per  day.  About  250  cu.  yd.  of  earth 
in  ten  hours  was  the  capacity  ol  the  machine  on  the  job  in  ques- 
tion. The  machine  is  of  wood  construction  and  is  not  very  dur- 
able, but  as  most  of  it  is  of  sizes  kept  in  all  lumber  yards,  de- 
fective parts  can  be  easily  replaced. 

NaTtgable  Canals.  Those  are  usually  dug  through  fairly  level 
ground.  Their  even  depth,  the  continuous  use  of  the  same  cross- 
section  for  great  distances,  and  the  large  amount  of  excavation, 
lead  to  the  use  of  highly  specialized  excavating  machinery. 

The  Panama  Canal.  This  was  dug  under  such  special  circum- 
stances and  conditions  as  to  make  it  unwise  to  include  data  on 
its  construction  in  thia  chapter.  Approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  cuhic  yards  of  earth  and  rock  were  excavated.  Reports 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  containing  considerable  cost 
data,  are  available  to  any  one  who  wants  to  study  the  subject. 
A  further  reason  for  excluding  data  on  the  Panama  Canal  from 
this  chapter  is  that  it  crosses  such  rough  country  that  the  use  of 
special  canal  excavating  equipment  was  impossible. 
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The  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  Thla  was  dug  during  1894  aitd 
18B5,  largely  with  eteam  shovels. 

Fig.  29  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  eteam  shovels  and  in- 
clines as  operated  by  one  of  the  Chicago  Canal  contractors.  The 
traveling  incline  is  provided  with  a  tipple  very  similar  to  those 
used  in  coal  mining.  The  shovel  first  Ukes  out  a  cut  8  ft.  deep 
the  full  length  of  the  exoavatiori,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20  marked  Ist 
out.  The  next  cut  is  carried  to  a  depth  of  16  ft.  and  the  third 
ctit  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.  below  the  original  ground  level.  After 
the  third  cut  U  made,  the  excavation  is  carried  no  deeper  until 


Fig.   20.     Arrangement  of   Steam   Shovels  and   Inclines. 

by  successive  slices  the  full  width  of  the  channel  has  been  ex- 
cavated. The  top  lift  of  20  ft.  being  removed,  work  ii  begun  at 
the  edge  of  the  slopes  of  the  bottom  lift  exactly  as  before.  In 
the  plan.  Fig.  29,  the  incline  or  conveyor  4  shows  ropes  for 
pulling  the  approach  trestle  of  the  incline  forward;  a  horae  whim 
or  block  and  tackle  to  the  engine  being  used.  The  engine  and 
incline  proper  are  carried  on  a  car,  the  machinery  being  merely 
a  10xl8-in.  double  cylinder  hoisting  engine  of  75  hp.  Actual 
experience  on  the  Chicago  Canal  has  proved  that  such  an  incline 
can  handle  900  cu.  yd,  per  10-hr.  day,  day  in  and  day  out, 
the  steam  shovel  being  in  tact  the  limiting  factor.  The  trussing 
of  the  incline  proper  and  the  working  of  the  tipple  are  shown  in 
Fig.  30,  in  which  M  Is  a  sheave  around  which  the  cable  from  tbs 
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engine  puses  to  the  sheave  E,  thence  to  the  car;  G  ftnd  H  are 
counter weightB  that  pull  the  tipple  back  after  the  load  ib  dumped. 
The  euginenian  at  no  time  sees  the  car,  but  bIowh  up  when  he 
hears  the  bell  rung-  by  the  car  whose  wheel  flange  strikes  a  bell 
lever  near  the  tipple.  The  front  wheels  of  the  ear  strike  a  bufTer 
L;  the  car  stops  and  as  the  engine  Ih  still  pulling  on  the  cable, 
the  tipple  revolves,  dumping  the  load  out  of  the  front  end  of  the 
car.  As  the  tipple  revolves  it  pulla  a  wire  that  operates  an  indi- 
cator in  the  engine  roi»n,  so  that  the  engineer  knows  when  to  re- 


Fig.   30.    Incline  and  Tipple. 


lease  the  cable  and  let  the  tipple  revolve  back.  The  brake  for 
controlling  -the  descent  of  the  car  is  operated  by  a  brakeman 
etanding  on  the  incline  where  he  can  always  see  the  car.  Slnoe 
there  are  two  ears  and  two  cables  there  are  two  braketnen  on 
each  incline,  each  man  having  a  lever  connected  hy  wires  With 
the  brakes  on  the  engine  drum.  One  of  these  Inclines  complete 
with  engines  is  said  to  have  cost  $4,000,  and  the  coat  of  operation 
of  a  steam  shovel  and  an  Incline  per  10-hr.  shift  was  aa  followRt 

4  toni  of  toal   ®   |5   I  8.M 


Operating  continuoaBlj  from  September,  IS94,  to  July,  1895, 
on  the  Chicago  Canal  in  hard  clay  the  average  output  per  ghlft 
on  two  sections  was  S70  cu.  yd.,  making  the  cost  about  9  et.  per 
cu.  yd.,  not  including  interest  and  depreciation  of  plant.  The 
cost  of  coal,  labor  and  repairs  Is  about  equally  divided  betweto 
the  steam  shovel  and  the  incline.  One  contracting  firm,  wltb 
S^-yd.  ehovels,  made  cute  20  ft.  wide  x  20  ft.  deep,  and  moved 
each  shovel  forward  about  13  times  in  10  hr..  making  a  0-ft.  mont 
each  time.  It  took  2  min.  to  move  the  shovel  forward,  and  tbe 
incline  with  the  approach  trestle  rigidly  fastened  to  it  was  moved 
at  the  same  time.    Each  oar  held  5  cu.  yd.  place  t 
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w&B  Qllcd  with  three  shovel  loside.  A  %-vi.  wire  cable  was  uaed  in 
hoisting*  and  its  life  whb  150,000  cu,  yd.  of  materia)  excavated, 
the  cara  being  moved  360  ft.  horizontally  and  00  ft.  vertically. 

Another  method  of  attack  using  a  shovel  and  incline  h  shown 
in  Fig.  31.  In  this  case  the  shovel  makes  cuts  acroes  the  axis 
of  the  canal  instead  of  parallel  with  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
in  thia  case  a  bridge  was  used  to  dump  through  instead  of  a  tipple, 
but  this  same  method  of  ahovel  attack  has  also  been  used  with 


Fig.  31.    Shovela  Used  with  lucliue  and  Dumping  Bridge. 

the  tipple  incline  just  described.  Uaing  a  11^  cu.  yd.  shovel, 
cuts  15  to  20  ft.  wide  X  16  ft.  deep  were  made,  the  shovel  work 
ing  tor  1  hr.  and  then  moving  forward  14  ft.  When  a  cut  has 
been  made  clear  across  the  canal,  the  shovel  is  run  around  the 
curved  track,  as  shown  at  AB,  while  the  working  track  is  shitted 
oloae  up  to  the  face  of  the  work.  At  the  same  time  the  bridge 
and  incline  are  shifted  by  horsea  a  distance  of  20  or  25  ft.,  the 
whole  time  ao  occupied  being  about  50  min. ,  The  c^r^j}^  with 
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this  bridge  conveyor  hold  0  ca.  jd.  water  measure,  which  in 
blanted  hardpan  is  taken  to  be  equiTalent  to  S^  cu.  j'd.  place 
measure.  The  car  has  an  A-shaped  bottom  and  swinging  Bide 
doora  that  are  readilf  tripped,  and  its  dead  weight  ia  10,000  lb. 
The  bridge  is  a  single  track  combination  wood  and  iron  Pratt 
truss,  travelint^  on  tracks  as  shown.  The  shovel  is  the  limiting 
factor,  but  a  manJTniim  output  of  210  car  loads  in  10  hr.  has 


Fig.  32.    Details  of  Tipple  Incline. 

I>eeD  attained,  although  150  car  loads  wag  the  average.  The 
force  engaged  on  the  Chicago  Canal  in  tough  clay  was  1  shovel 
engineman,  1  cranesman,  I  fireman,  5  shovel  tenders.  12  laborers 
breaking  do»'n  face  and  trimming  slopes,  2  men  on  bridge  truss, 
1  engineman  and  I  fireman  on  incline,  a  total  of  24  men  hesidcs  a 
foreman.  Two  centrifugal  pumps,  one  6-in.  and  one  lO-in.  lifting 
3,000  gallons  per  min.  50  ft.  high,  were  used'  to  keep  the  pit 
drained,  and  in  this  connection  it  ahouM  be  observed  thnt  pump- 
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ing  coat  1  to  1.5  ct.  per  cu.  ^d.  Work  was  BUspended  dnring 
February,  March  and  April,  and  in  the  month,  of  Jauiary  the 
shovel  output  v/ai  20  to  30%  below  the  average  of  other  months. 

Pig.  32  ahowB  an  all  steel  incline  and  tipple  used  on  one  sec- 
tiOD  instead  of  the  bridge  conveyor,  but  with  the  same  method 
of  shovel  attack  at  right  angles  to  the  canal  axis,  shown  in  Fig. 
31.  It  will  be  observed  that  tbere  nas  no  approach  trestle  used 
in  connection  with  this  incline,  and  that  the  engine  houae  was 
on  a  separate  flat  car.  The  steel  trusses  of  the  incline  weighed 
6,800  lb.,  and  the  total  load  of  boilers,  Hat  cars,  etc.,  was  100  tons. 
The  engines  were  11  x  18-in.  double  Mundy,  and  with  the  boiler 
cost  $2,700.  The  shovel  out  was  20  ft.  widex  18  ft.  deep  and  the 
best  month's  record  was  020  eu.  yd.  per  10  hr.  shift,  which  was 
the  best  record  made  on  the  canal  for  a  month. 

The  Bates  Belt  Conveyor,  Chioag'o  Canal.  On  section  G  of  the 
Chieago  Sanitary  District  Canal,  a  belt  conveyor  designed  by 
Lindon  W.  Bates,  was  installed.  The  original  machine  was  built 
with  two  belts,  one  horizontal  belt  across  the  canal  and  up  the 
slope,  and  a  second  belt  up  and  across  a  movable  bridge.  The 
weight  of  the  load  held  the  belt  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  elope. 
These  belts  were  22  in.  wide,  the  pit  belt  being  450  ft.,  and  the 
spoil  bank  belt  600  ft.  long.  The  belt  traveled  on  rollers  across 
the  valley  and  up  over  a  movable  bridge,  off  which  the  earth  was 
scraped  by  fi-ft.  scrapers.  The  slope  of  the  bank  belt  was  2.5  to  1. 
The  material  was  clay,  excavated  by  a  steam  shovel.  As  the  clay 
was  delivered  by  the  shovel  in  large  lumps,  it  was  necessary  to 
break  the  lumps  up  in  a  "  granulator  "  similar  to  that  used  by 
brick  manufacturers.  Rain  and  snow  caused  slipping  and  clog- 
ging of  the  belt,  and  the  pit  had  to  bt-  kept  dry  as  the  belt  would 
stall  when  loaded  with  mud  or  wet  material. 

The  plant  consisted  of  a  00-hp.  Toledo  steam  shovel,  a  I20-hp. 
granulfltor,  and  a  .lO-hp.  power  car  driving  the  belt.  The  force 
employed  was  as  follows; 

The  belt  force  consisted  of  2  foremen,  I  engineman,  1  fireman, 
3  carpenters,  12  pickmen  and  slopers,  1  dnmpman,  1  beltman  and  1 
oilman. 

The  granulator  force  consisted  of  1  foreman,  1  engineman,  2 
laborers,  1  leverman  and   I  hopperman. 

-  The  shovel  force  consisted  of  I  shovel  engineman,  1  trainman, 
1  fireman  and  2  pitmen. 

The  general  force  consisted  of  1  coal  passer,  and  1  coal  cart  and 

.  Mr.   Schnable,  in  the  Journal   Ataomation  of  Engineering  So- 
cieties, June,  ISB.'i,  gives  the  output  of  this  machine  as  follows: 
From  May  until  September  was  consumed  in  installing  plant, 
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exeavfitlng  a  pit  and  in  loading  the  belt  by  manual  labor  as  well 
SB  in  experimenting.  In  October,  77  cu.  yd.  w«re  excavated  per 
day.  In  November  920  cu.  yd.,  in  December  313. cu.  yd.,  and  in 
January  319  cu.  yd.  The  cold  and  numerouB  breakdowns  re- 
duced the  output  for  December  and  January.  Mr.  Lewis  putB  the 
posBible  maximum  output  per  10  hr.  day  of  this  plant  as  1,200  cu. 
yd.  Mr.  Schnable's  paper  gives  the  general  design  of  thio  con- 
veyor.    This  belt  conveyor  plant  was  not  very  Bucceeeful, 

n.  T.  State  Barge  Canal  Work.  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Sept.  2S,  1910,  gives  an  outline  of  the  work  and  costs  of  handling 
material  with  &ve  machines  on  Contract  42  of  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal.  The  work  was  done  in  April,  1909,  on  lock  20  and 
B.B6  mites  of  canal. 

The  material  handled  consists  largely  of  black  gumbo  (clay), 
there  being  little  or  no  rock  on  the  entire  contract.  Work  was 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  1009  at  the  western  end  of  the  con- 
tract. At  this  point  three  New  Era  graders,  36  wagons  and  slip 
scrapers,  and  08  head  of  mules  were  employed.  The  erection  of 
the  larger  machines  was  soon  put  under  way  and  by  spring  of 
1910  all  the  machines,  of  which  coats  are  herein  given,  were  work- 
ing. These  machinee  conBist  of  one  Hey  worth -Newman  dragline 
excavator,  tno  electrically  driven  Lidgerwood  dragline  machines, 
a  Field  tower  operating  a  drag  bucket,  and  a  12-in.  hydraulic 
dredge.  All  machines  were  operated  with  three  shifts  of  8  hr. 
each.  The  Lidgerwood  machines,  however,  were  working  at  a 
disadvantage  as  they  were  moving  to  new  points  during  this 
month,  and  the  amount  of  excavation  shown  for  them  is  merely 
that  skimmed  off  t^e  surface  while  moving. 

The  following  data  show  the  costs  of  excavation  per  cubic  yard 
for  the  month  of  April,  1910.  These  costs  include  labor,  repairs 
and  distribution  of  Held  ofBce  expenses: 

Heyworth-NewmaD  ExcBTStor,  100-ft.  Boam;  2^  Yd.  Bucket: 


Total  cu.  yd.  for  April  - %1S! 

Total  cost  for  Aprif Jl.»Si.M 

ToUl  coBl  per  cu.  yd t     0086 

Hydraulic  Dredge  "  Mohawlt,"  IS-in.  suction: 

1  CBDtsin    nor  month    J  1B0J» 

ScQginemen,  per  month   75,00 

3  IcTermen.  per  montli   IIO.W  , 

ImatP,    per  month   1»#  i 

S  deckhands,  per  day  , t.W 


1E.K7 

.    |t,726.»l 
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g  luborera'or  plpeiuBO,"  pei'day'!"'!!;!""!!"!! 

ToUl  cu.  yd.  excsTBled   

Tolil    cost    

Cost  per  cu.  yd 

Two  LidEerwDod  BKcstntori.  Electrically  OpeniWd.  vitb  S5- 
hp.  Motor  for  SwintioK  aad  l^bp.  Uotor  for  Hoist: 
2H-Td.  FHEe  Bucket: 

1  operator,   per  day    t      *.00 

1  oBer,   per   day   S.OO 

B  Uborere,   per  day   1,B0 

Igloper,   per  day   t.X 

I  foreman,  K5  per  mo 2.B3 

1  eleclrician,   »lis  per  mo 4.1T 

ToUl  en.  yd.  eiesTated  Hach.  Ho.  1  i.Zn 

ToUl  cost    ll.SBTJO 

Coat  p*r  cu.  )d t     O.TSB 

Total  cu.  yd.  excavated  by  MacMae  No.  Z Z,583 

Tolaf  coal  t  SM^ 

Goat  per  on.  yd t     0.384 

The  two  Lidgerwood  machineB  worked  only  part  of  the  time  dur- 
ing this  month,  No.  1  working  13  days  uid  No.  2  working  10  days 
during  the  month.  Aa  mentioned  above  both  were  engaged  in 
moving  to  new  poBitlons  and  were  working  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  yardage  for  these  machines  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  a 
Hey  worth- Newman  machine  under  similar  eonditions.  The  dif- 
ference in  daily  pay  roll  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the  electrically 
driven  machine. 

The  electric  power  on  these  machines  costs  about  I  ct.  per  cii. 
yd.  City  current  is  used  and  a  transformer  is  placed  at  con- 
venient points  along  the  line,  as  the  machine  moves  ahead. 

The  repairs  on  the  Heyworth  machine  have  averaged,  approx- 
imately, 9400  per  month.  The  highest  amount  charged  to  repaira 
(or  any  one  month  is  $667. 

The  Field  Tower  Scraper  is  a  new  machine  for  this  class  of 
work  and  is  one  of  the  evolutions  of  the  work  on  the  Barge  Canal. 
It  conalets  of  a  movable  tower,  located  on  one  side  of  Uie  canal 
with  a  cable  running  from  it  to  an  anchorage  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  canal.  The  drag  bucket. ii  supported  by  and  slides  up  and 
down  this  cable.  It  is  pulled  back  and  forth  by  an  endless  line. 
The  crew  and  costs  are  as  follows  per  day : 

1  foremac  or  auperlntendont,  tSOO  per  mo S.n 


Total  cu.  yd,  eM«»led  „  lit"!! 

Total  cost   P-^Jl 

Coal  per  cu.  yd I     »■«* 


This   tower  is   85   ft.   high   and   operates   a   l^-cu.-yd.   bucket 
with  a  10  X  12-in.  hoisting  engine  and  40-hp.   boiler.     This  ma- 
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chine  ja  becoming  quite  popular  along  the  cuna!  because  of  its 
adaptability  and  its  moderate  cost, 

Bridgre  Conveyor  Excavator.  This  machine,  used  on  contract 
No.  6  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  ia  described  in  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting,  Nov.  23,  1910.  This  excavator  was 
erected  in  1007  by  the  Pittsburg  Steel  Construction  Co.  Com- 
pletely equipped  it  coat  $105,000.  The  conveyor,  Fig.  33,  consiBts 
of  a  two-truB8  "  bridge  "  supported  by  two  b(^!  towers  and  having 
a  cantilever  arm  extending  beyond  the  towers  over  the  spoil  banks 
on  each  side.  The  bottom  chords  of  the  "  bridge "  carry  tiie 
truck  on  which  the  bucket  trolley  moveti.  The  towers  are  90  ft. 
high  and  each  rests  on  a  "  car "  consisting  of  a  framework  of 


Fig.  33.     Bridge  Conveyor  Excavator  on  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal. 

steel  girders  riding  on  32  car  wheels.  The  wheel  base  of  these 
cars  is  30  ft.,  and  the  cars  run  on  structural  gage  tracks,  one  on 
each  aide  of  the  canal.  One  tower,  that  adjacent  to  the  shorter 
cantilever  arm,  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  car  frame.  The  oppo- 
site tower  rests  on  its  car  frame  on  two  sets  of  roller  bearings. 
One  set  of  roller  bearings  permits  the  tower  to  move  across  the 
car  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  "  bridge";  the  other  set  permits 
the  tower  to  swing  on  an  arolengthwise  of  the  car  or  at  right 
angle  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge.  The  first  set  of  roller  bearings 
permits  a  certain  variation  in  distance  between  the  cars,  and  the 
second  set  permits  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  be  "  swung  "  ahead 
of  Uie  other  when  occasion  demands.  The  total  amount  of  this 
swing  is  an  arc  of  17°. 
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The  cantilever  arms  differ  in  length,  that  adjacent  to  the  fixed 

tower  being-  96  ft.  span  and  the  opposite  one  being  12S  ft.  span. 
The  reason  for  this  design  was  that  the  original  plana  called  for 
the  earth  to  be  wasted  on  one  bank  and  the  rock  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  ratio  between  the  lengths  of  the  cantilevers  is  the  ra- 
tio between  the  widths  of  spotl  banks  as  figured  on  the  engineers' 
estimates  of  the  amounts  of  earth  and  of  rock  excavation.  The 
longer  arm  was  to  provide  for  the  larger  rock  spoil  tmnk.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  this  original  plan  for  the  separation  of 
the  earth  and  the  rock  spoil  has  nut  proved  to  be  completely 
practicable  and  has  been  only  partially  accomplished. 
,  The  operating  mechanism  consists  first  of  the  mechanism  for 
operating  and  controlling  the  excavating  bucket,  and  second  trf  the 
mechanism  for  moving  the  conveyor  along  the  work.  All  this 
mechtuiism  is  operated  by  electric  power.  A  service  transmission 
line  along  the  canal  brings  current  at  4,100  volts  a.  c. 'from  tJie 
plant  of  the  Rochester  Railway  &  Light  Co.,  to  a  transformer  car 
attached  to  one  of  the  towers  and  traveling  with  the  conveyor. 
At  this  point  the  4,100-volt  alternating  current  is  transformed  to 
260-volt  direct  current  and  led  to  the  various  operating  motors. 
One  set  of  feeders  passes  up  the  tower  to  a  set  of  contact  rails 
suspended  from  the  lower  chords  of  the  bridge.  From  these  rails 
it  is  taken  by  contact  shoes  on  the  trolley  and  conveyed  to  a 
switchboard  and  controllers  in  the  trolley  cab.  Another  set  of 
feeders  runs  to  four  SO-hp.  motors  which  move  the  conveyor  along 
the  work,  'iheee  motors  are  geared  to  drums  carrying  cables  the 
ends  of  which  are  led  ahead  to  deadmen  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
canal.  To  control  the  travel  of  the  conveyor  there  is  an  electric 
brake  on  each  car;  these  brakes  are  applied  automatically  when 
the  current  is  shut  off  from  the  motors. 

The  trolley  is  propelled  hack  and  forth  along  the  "  bridge  "  by 
two  60-hp.  motors,  and  a  round  trip  from  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
to  either  end  and  return  requires  about  1^  minutes  including  the 
time  for  dumping  the  bucket.  An  air  brake  is  arranged  to  stop 
the  trolley  at  any  desired  point  and  there  is  also  an  electric 
emergency  brake  to  prevent  over-running  in  case  of  failure  of  the 
air  brake.  Air  for  this  brake  and  also  for  the  brakes  on  the 
hoist,  which  are  mentioned  later,  is  supplied  by  a  small  electrically 
driven  compressor  located  on  the  trolley. 

The  bucket  ia  of  the  clam-shell  type  and  is  operated  by  two 
pairs  of  cables,  one  for  opening  and  one  for  closing  the  jaws. 
Each  pair  of  cables  is  wound  on  a  separate  drum  and  each  drum 
is  operated  by  two  SO-hp.  motors.  To  lower  the  bucket  the  clos- 
ing cables  are  run  slack  and  the  opening  cables  sustain  the 
bucket  until  it  touches  the  ground  when  the  optning  cables  are 
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al»o  Blacked  oS  to  permit  the  jaws  to  bury  themielvea  in  the  spoil. 
Aa  soon  as  the  bucket  is  buried,  the  oloBing  ckhlea  are  hauled  in 
to  close  the  jawB  and  then  Loth  paira  of  crablea,  opening  and 
closing,  are  operated  to  hoist  the  bucket  and  its  load.  ITie  com- 
bined power  of  all  four  motors,  or  320-hp.,  is  thus  available  toe 
hoisting.  The  con  troll  era  for  the  bucket  operating  drums  are 
inter -connected  with  air  brakes  bo  that  as  soon  as  power  is  throvn 
off  the  drums  are  locked  fast  and  the  bucket  can  be  lowered  only 

The  bucket  weighs  0  tons  and  has  a  nominal  capacity  of  S  en. 
yd.  The  actual  load  grasped,  bonever,  averages  more  nearly  3 
cu.  yd.  A  single  operator  in  the  trolley  cab  controls  all  move- 
Hunts  except  that  of  pullinf^  the  conveyor  ahead  which  la  directed 
from  B  cab  in  one  of  the  towers  by  the  oiler. 

The  conveyor  requires  nominally  three  men,  ao  operator,  an 
oiler  and'  an  electrician.  The  full  crew  working  is  larger,  and 
the  total  wage  charge  per  S-hr.  day  includes  the  following  items: 

operslor     tft.OO 

electTici»n     4.00 

oUer    ZX 

to  &  laborera  st  tl.SO  and  tl.BD  U  .00  to  8.00 


Buperinten^ent,  pari  time  tt  251)  per  ma. 

The  records  of  operation  of  the  conveyor,  which  have  been 
secured,  cover  the  work  of  the  calendar  years  1!K)9  and  1909. 
During  this  period  the  machine  was  laid  up  an  aggregate  of  about 
two  months  because  of  repairs  dne  to  a  fire  and  to  the  breaking 
of  the  bucket. 

The  coat  of  removing  earth  and  rock  were  not  kept  separate. 
In  24  months  510,406  cu.  yd.  of  rook  and  39.721  ou.  yd.  of  earth 
were  removed  at  the  following  cost  per  cu.  yd. 

lO.MOO 

0.IM84 

ojtaa 

0.071B 

O.SOM 

Tot«l  per  eu.  ji t0.<902 

This  coat  doea  not  include  intereat   or  depreciation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  excavation  was  rock. 
Since  1  cu.  yd.  of  solid  rock  makes  about  1.7  cu.  yd.  of  broken 
rock,  if. we  divide  the  40  ct.  cost  of  "removal  of  spoil"  and  "  re- 
pairs "  and  power  by  1.7  we  get  about  24  ct.  as  the  cost  of  load- 
ing and  conveying  a  cubic  yard  of  loose  material,  which  would 


ctrit    power    . 
IMng   : 
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be  about  the  cost  of  handling  earth  with  this  bridge  conveyor, 
exclusive  of  interest  and  depreciation. 

During  the  24  months  the  conveyor  handled  6lO,000  cu.  jd. 
of  solid  rock  (equivalent  to  about  860,000  eu.  yd.  of  earth)  and 
about  40,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth.  Hence  it  would  have  handled  900,- 
000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  in  24  months,  or  37,300  cu.  yd.  per  month. 

Coits  on  the  IT.  Y.  Barge  Canal.  In  a  paper  presented  before 
the  Philadelphia  Engineers'  Club  and  published  in  the  July  Pro- 
ceedings, 1911,  Wm.  B.  Landreth,  former  Special  Deputy  State 
Engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  Barge  Canal  construction,  pre- 
sented data  showing  the  contract  prices  of  barge  cajial  construc- 
tion covering  several  years.  These  prices  are  for  the  larger 
items  of  contract  work  and  show  large  variations  in  prices  bid 
for  various  classes  of  work.  The  first  contracts  were  let  in  1905, 
and  bids  have  been  received  several  times  every  year  since  that 
date.  This  period  covers  at  least  one  rather  severe  financial  de- 
pression and  two  periods  of  increased  cost  of  work. 

ffut  one  unit  price  is  paid  for  excavation  as  there  is  no  classi- 
fication of  the  material  excavated. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  contractors  as  shown  in  the  cost  data 
records,  including  depreciation,  interest  and  overhead  charges, 
has  been  as  follows  per  cu.  yd.; 

EARTH  EXCAVATION  - 


Bj  Iftdder  dredge    Irom    Oli  to 

By   cL&mshell    dredge    from    B.OS  to 

Bf  rerolving  escavitor  and  gcrnper  bucket. from    O.flS  (o 
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Dry  rock  by  Bteam  sba<el   from  tO.30  lo  »,TE 

Dry  rock  by  hand  and  dorrlek  12.00  (average) 

Wei  rook   Irom  (1.00  to  K.25 

Channeling  has  cost  from  22  ct.  to  38  ct.  per  sq.  ft.,  depending 
on  the  character  of  the  rock,  the  rock  channeled  having  varied 
from  soft,  badly  broken  shale  and  slate  to  hard  limestone. 

Scraper  Boat  for  Sloping  Canal  Banks.  A  machine  for  sloping 
the  banks  of  the  New  York  State  barge  canal  to  any  required 
grade  was  devised  by  A.  S.  Robinson  and  described  in  Engineering 
Record,  May  23,  1914.  It  consisted  of  two  seows  joined  together 
but  separated  so  as  to  leave  a  well  between  them  (Fig.  34).  In 
this  well  was  the  base  of  two  triangular  cantilever  trusses.  These 
trusses  supported  a  tra«k  on  which  a  l-yd.  drag-tine  bucket  oper- 
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ated.  This  bucket  had  a  lateral  movement  of  aO  ft,  for  one  set- 
ting of  the  boat.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  bucket  aeraped  the  soil 
downward  into  the  water  where  a  curvature  at  the  track  caused 
the  bucket  to  tip  and  dump  its  load.  The  bottom  of  the  eanal  wan 
previously  excavated  by  suction  dredges  to  a  depth  ButRcient  to 
receive  this  material.    'Ihe  back  of  the  bucket  bad  two  flap  valvaa 


Fig.  as.    Details  of  Bank  Sloping  Dredge. 

opening  inward  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  water  to  enter  and 
wash  out  the  bucket  on  its  return  trip. 

Another  boat  for  shaping  canal  banks  la  described  in  Engmeer- 
i«g  and  Contracting,  Nov.  9,  1910.  It  consists  of  a  derrick  set 
on  one  of  two  barges  which  are  each  17^x75  ft.  and  fastened 
parallel  to  each  other  with  a  10  ft.  space  between.  (See  Fig.  35.) 
The  engine  for  operating  the  derrick  and  bucket  in  set  <hi  the 
second  barge  opposite  to  the  location  of  the  derrick.     The  del- 
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riek  Is  equipped  with  Terry  &  Tmch  fittings.  Tlie  dimenHions  are 
indicated  on  the  drawing,  which  shows  the  method  of  operating 
the  bucket.  The  bucket  (Fig.  30)  digs  with  an  upward  motion, 
being  pulled  by  the  line  attached  to  the  cutting  end.  Two  lines 
are  fastened  to  the  rear  of  the  bucket,  one  of  which  -runs  over 
a  sheave  in  the  end  of  the  boom  and  is  used  to  dump  the  bucket. 
The  other  runs  directly  from  the  back  of  the  bucket  through  a 
ebeave  at  the  bate  of  tlie  mast  and  is  used  to  haul  the  buc:ket  back. 
The  lines  are  operated  by  an  lOx  12-jn.,  double  drum,  Lidg«r- 
wood  engine.  Two  other  engines,  each  6  i  10  in.,  located  near  the 
bow,  are  used  respectively  to  operate  the  lines  connected  to  dead- 
men  up  and  down  stream,  and  to  operate  the  spuds.  One  operator, 
ft  fireman  and  five  men  constitute  the  usual  crew  on  this  machine. 


Fig.  36.     Bucket  for  Bank  Sloping  Dredge. 


Tlie  work  done  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  material  to  he 
trimmed  off.  The  machine  has  trimmed  from  50  to  4O0  lin.  ft.  of 
bank  per  day  of  B  hr. 

Templets  are  set  at  various  intervals  (about  25  ft,)  along  the 
banks,  indicating  the  correct  slope  and  the  grade  to  which  the 
operator  works.  The  slope  is  produced  by  holding  the  boom  at 
a  certain  angle  with  the  horizontal,  which  once  having  been  found 
1^  the  "  cut  and  try  "  method,  generally  need  not  be  changed  while 
digging  the  one  class  of  material.  This  "  aloper "  was  deeigned 
by  George  E.  Field. 

There  were  20,000  ft.  B.M.  in  the  derrick,  trusses  and  housing, 
exclusive  of  the  lumber  in  the  scows. 

Cast  of  Steam  Shovel  Work,  North  Shore  Channel,  CUoaco. 
Bngineering  and  Cantracting.  Aug.  4,  1B09,  give*  the  following 
costa  of  work  on  Secjiipn   1  of  the  North  Shore  Channel  of  the 
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Sanitarj'  District,  Chict^.  This  aection  comprises  the  pumping 
station  and  look,  the  crib  work  piers  protecting  the  intake,  the 
lock  and  3,350  ft.  of  channel.  The  work  was  done  by  the  Sani- 
tary Siatrict  on  force  account- 

Tbe  top  10  ft.  of  channel  excavation  consisted  of  a  clay,  which 
could  readily  be  dumped  from  dump  cars,  but  below  this  the  clay 
was  heavy  and  tenacious  and  came  in  large  lumps.  It  was  exca- 
vated by  a  TO-ton  Vulcan  steam  shoTel  with  a  3-cu.  yd.  dipper. 
The  steam  shovel  loaded  into  WeHtern  3-cu.  yd.  dump  cars  which 
were  handled  by  Davenport  locomotives  out  of  the  cut  and  onto 
the  crib  piers  behind  which  the  spoil  was  dumped.  These  cars 
were  dumped  in  the  usual  way  until  the  sticky  clay  was  met, 
then  they  would  not  dump  properly.  A  derrick  was  then  ar- 
ranged to  du  the  dumping.  A  sling  wae  devised  which  would 
hook  into  and  lift  the  car  body  from  the  trucks  and  by  winding 
up  on  the  engine  would  tilt  the  body  and  empty  it. 

The  cost  of  excavation,  as  kept  by  the  engineers,  was  as  fol- 
lows tor  160S,  when  1R4,280  cu.  yd.  were  excavated:  An  S-br. 
day  was  worked  and  the  wages  paid  4rere  as  follows: 

Bfen  on  damp  per  day  tl.GO 

Uen  around  shovel  per  day  l.TG 

8t«am  ahovel  enginemen  per  month  12S  to  160 

8t«UD  shovel  crHDemea  per  moDtli  90 

The  value  of  the  excavating  plant  was  91S,03S,  and  the  U- 
Bumed  depreciation  chargeable  to  Section  I  was  $16,036  X  60% 
=  J8,0I7. 

The  cost  of  excavation  (194,280  cu.  yd.)  in  1908  was  as  fol- 
lows per  cu,  yd.: 

MaterUls:  Total  Per  On.  Yd. 

Operation    '....    I  8,«S9  tOMi 

Repaire   and   plant    J.ISB  O.fM 

Tbtal  materiala   tlE,7SE  tO-OSl 

Opiralion    »32.2U  WIW 

Kepaita  and   plant   3,2»fi  0.018 

IWal   Isbor    (36,638  M-IM 

Grand    totala    fcl.m  I0.JS4 

Hie  Items  making  up  these  totals  were  as  follows: 

Hateriali:                     Operation  Rap.  *  Pint.  Total 

Sboval    I1.SW                    tKfOi  t  i-TUI 

Dinkflji     TOl     ■                1.1«  LM 

Track     0                      2.221  2,2a 

Dump     860                            0  26» 
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Ukterikla :                      Openlisn  B«p.  A  Pint.  Total 

Can    »  as  11,363  I  2,07» 

Oosl     t.iXS  a  t.Mt 

OIBiw    I)  360  360 

0«n«ral    ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.        US  H  lit 

IViUla     18,638  (7.156  |1B,7» 

Dinkeyi     '  i.&Tt 


.  t  s.m  I  m  1 1.BU 


Tnwk 

Damp        v,m                           D  a.lH 

Okn    31                      1,>7S  2,in9 

Cml     E36                            0  68S 

OflJoa    0                            8  g 

IntnrBaec      606                            a  608 

Qenpril     1,315                         103  1.418 

Touii    Ki.in                t3.s9o  tss.sai 

Tlie  coata  of  operation  in  excavation  were  distributed  em  t6l- 
lows: 

Slaun  Bbanl:  TMal 

Labor    t  S.8S0 

OobI    s.sn 

SuppliM     1,3H 

Oener.!    6» 

Tolsk »».•« 

P«   eu.   yd B.OT! 

Labor     I  6,(ej 

Oo»l     S,3!<     . 

SuptillH     1,008 

General    lil 

Per  cu. 'id." !!!'!!!i":";"!!; !;!;■-! ""ii'r.'.!  o',o64 

TrKk: 

Labor    18,102 

General  and  Buppliea   IM 

Total*      t«.!M 

Per  oil.  yd O.03J 

Totals    110,094 

Per  cu.  yd 0.041 

Grand  tetala  84S,S7S 

Per  cu.  yd 0.209 

The  costs  of  repair  and  plant  charges  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Total 


ToUIb    t2,499 

Per  on.  jd O.OOS 

TratispDrtation : 


Tolab      »5,662 

Per  m.  yd ^..      0.014 


.    12, 3S 
.  tUI,4G 


In  figuring  tlie  net  costs  of  repairs  and  plant  charges  the  totaX 
estimated  amount  of  exca.Yation  on  the  section,  or  300,000  cu. 
jd.,  has  been  used  as  the  divisor.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
lepair  and  plant  charges  itemized  were  all  that  were  necessary  to 
put  the  plant  in  shape  to  complete  the  wofk.     Summarizing  we 

OperMton     I0.1»B6 

Repair  and  plant  charges   DfttM 

Depreciation   on  plant    O.OMK 


Oott  wltli  Dragline  ZxoBTaton  on  NoTth  Shore  Channel,  Chl- 
eag«.  Sections  4  and  5  of  the  North  Shore  Channel,  Chicago, 
were  dug  under  contract.  The  top-soil  on  both  these  sections  was 
excavated  with  t«ama  and  drag  scrapers.  In  this  way  47,000  cu. 
jd.  were  removed  from  aectlon  4,  and  21,000  cu.  ;d.  from  section 
5.  The  balance  of  the  cut  was  made  with  Heyworth -Newman 
dragline  excavators,  one  machine  working  on  each  section.  En- 
gineering and  Contracting,  Apr.  2T,  1910,  gives  the  following  data 
on  their  operation.  On  section  4,  from  Sept.,  1»0S,  to  Dec.,  lOOB, 
inclusive,  499,002  cu.  yd.  were  renipved,  or  an  average  (rf  31,191 
cu.  yd.  per  month.  On  section  5  201,712  cu.  yd.  were  moved  from 
May  to  Dec.,  1908,  inclusive,  an  average  of  25,214  cu.  yd.  per 
month. 

An  estimate  of  the  coat  of  labor  for  one  machine  is  as  follows: 
No  consideration  is  taken  of  interest  on  contractors'  bond,  in- 
surance, or  of  general  office  expense.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  shifts  of  B  hr.  each  for  the  operators,  and  two  shifts  of  12 
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hr.  each  (or  the  balance  of  the  crew.  The  work  is  carried  on  6 
days  a  week  or  2S  days  a  month.  The  figuree  were  obtained  by 
the  editor  while  going  over  the  work  and  are  given  uceording  to 
the  information  fumiehed  him.  He  believes,  however,  that  the 
crew  given  for  each  machine  is  too  large.  It  would  be  more 
nearly  correct  to  eliminate  the  items  of  mechanic,  blacksmith's 
helper  and  oiler;  and  to  divide  the  blacksmith's  time  between 
three  machines.    The  monthly  payroll  was: 


BBPt.  lo  2  ni»chiiie>  at  I!00  per  monll 

:  luaehinM. 

SS 

Total  per  month  '. 

ji.mx 

Using  31,101  cu.  yd.  excavated  for  Section  4  and  26^14  cu.  yd. 
.excavated  for  Section  5,  the  costs  per  cubic  yard  are  estimated  as 
follows: 


n  |15. 


n  tlE,00a  pliDt 


TeWl  p<T  tu.  jfd |0at5 

SactioD  G 

Ubor    Kt.OTS 

a  ton*  coal  per  dai  O.OU 

BepBirs  and  mlBc^aaeouK  suppllH  D.DGS 

U^  annnal  Intcreit  m  tK.m  plant   ft.OOT 

60%  annual  depredation  on  tl^OOO  plant  O.OSO 

Totsl  p«r  en,  yd te.l84 

The  labor  item  includes  all  work  done,  such  as  repairs,  mov- 
ing machine,  and  actual  excavation. 

The  "  repair  and  mlsceUaneous  supplies "  item  is  lai^^  It 
contains  new  cable,  oil,  renewals  and  2  miles  of  2-in.  pipe  to  sup- 
ply water  to  the  boilers.  The  strains  and  work  demanded  of 
large  dragline  machine*  are  heavier  than  steam  shovels.  The 
average  repair  and  maintenance  bill  has  been  $1,500  per  mcmUi 
for  two  excavators. 

The  annual  interest  and  depreciation  charges  are  estimated  high 
in  order  to  make  allowance  for  periods  of  idleness  when  no  con- 
tract is  underway. 
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Tower  DrasUne  Bzmnitor  on  North  Shore  Caud,  CUoago. 
A  Dutchine  invented  by  J.  T.  FuiiiiDg,  nhioh  is  aaid  to  imve 
norked  very  clow  to  required  linen,  cutting  lees  than  1^  cu.  yd. 
oi  excess  material  per  lin.  ft.  of  caSKl,  ia  deecribed  in  Engmttr- 
ing  and  Contrwtinf,  Jan,  18,  1911. 

Fig^.  37  shove  the  principles  upon  which  the  machine  operates. 
There  are  two  towers  and  two  buckets.  In  each  tower  is  located 
a  double  drum  engine  which  operates  one  of  the  buckets.  The 
booms,  which  extend  on  an  incline  to  the  rear  of  the  tower  and 
over  Uie  spoil  bank,  are  alao  offset  horizontall;  from  the  cent«T 
lines  of  the  towers.     This  can  better  be  understood  by  refereooo 


Fig.  37.     Method  ol  Operation  of  Double  Bucket  Tower  Excavator. 

to  the  plan.  The  boom  on  one  tower  is  offset  to  one  aide  of  the 
center  line  which  runs  between  the  two  towers,  and  the  boom  on 
the  other  tower  is  offset  to  the  opposite  side  of  this  center  line. 
In  this  way  a  straight  line  from  the  apex  of  one  tower  to  the 
«(d  of  the  boom  of  the  opposite  tower,  shows  a  clear  working  line 
for  the  bucket.  A  similar  condition  is  presented  tor  another 
bucket  to  work  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Each  bucket  is  operated  by  two  hues.  The  drag  or  digging  line 
is  run  from  the  small  drum  of  the  double  drum  engine  to  the 
bucket  which  digs  downwardly  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tbe  canaL 
The  bucket  is  dragged  down  the  slope,  with  its  other  line  slaob, 
and  takes  its  load.  The  other  line  of  load  line  runs  from  the 
large  drum  on  the  engine  up  over  a  pulley  near  the  apux  of  the 
tower,  then  out  over  another  stationary  pulley  which  is  sus- 
pended from  a  cable  placed  between  the  two  towers,  down  through 
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R  sheave  attached  to  the  bale  of  the  bucket,  and  out  to  tbe  end 
of  the  bootD  on  the  opposite  tower.  By  winding  in  on  thia  line 
nnd  holding  the  dragline,  the  bucket  is  raised  until,  b;  alaekiag 
the  dragline,  it  can  be  run  down  by  gravity  to  the  dump  pile  at 
the  end  of  the  boom.  The  location  of  the  bucket  in  digging  was 
controlled  partly  by  the  location  of  the  fixed  pulleyg  euKpended 
above  the  canal  section.  The  positionii  of  these  were  changed 
-  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  requiremente  of  the  work. 

The  bucket  ia  of  ^-yd.  capacity,  and  is  arrange  so  that  a 
tripping  device,  near  the  end  ot  the  boom  causes  the  bottom  of 
the  bucket  to  swing  loose  and  drop  the  load  on  the  spoil  bank. 

In  operation  the  skill  with  which  the  bucket  is  haiylled  de- 
pends upon  the  experience  of  the  engineer.  The  work  is  always 
in  plain  view  of  the  operator,  and  by  proper  manipulation  of 
the  lines  the  slopes  may  be  carved  down  at  any  angle  desired. 
The  constant  rubbing  of  the  buckets  down  the  slope  carries  all 
loose  material  down  the  bank,  and  produces-  a  compact  and  plane 
surface. 

The  bucket  travels  very  easily  and  rapidly  out  to  the  end  of 
the  boom,  the  speed  being  controlled  by  the  angle  of  the  tine 
on  which  it  runs  and  by  the  dragline.  Some  speed  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  bucket  to  throw  out  its  load.  The  speed  is  desir- 
able because  the  clay  sticks  to  the  bucket. 

The  principal  disadvantage  comes  in  the  wear  of  the  dragline 
which  bears  a  considerable  strain  when  used  to  stop  the  bucket. 

The  material  excavated  is  clay.  The  section  ot  the  canal  mea- 
sures 26  ft.  wide  at  the  base  with  slopes  of  1  on  2.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  the  canal  on  the  sections  which  this  machine  was 
used,  is  about  27^  ft.  The  country  through  which  the  canal 
runs  is  a  practically  level  plain. 

The  machine  was  used  on  two  sections  of  the  North  8h<we 
Drainage  canal,  covering  a  period  of  two  years.  It  was  operated 
10  hr,  per  day  with  an  engineer  and  ^reman  in  each  tower, 
and  a  track  gang  consisting  of  about  5  men.  An  average  of  12 
men.  including  the  superintendent,  watchmen  and  all  labor,  was 
employed.  The  maximum  yardage  excavated,  during  one  month, 
was  in  June,  1910,  when  19,W)0  cu.  yd.  were  excavated.  The  min- 
imum yardage  tor  a  complete  month  was  excavated  in  December, 
1908,  when  4,760  yd.  were  taken  out.  The  averagfe  amount  of 
excavation  per  working  day  was  between  500  and  BOO  cu.  yd. 
It  was  possible  for  each  bucket  to  make  two  trips  per  minute, 
but  the  output  per  day  shows  that  each  bucket  averaged  lees  thou 
one  trip  per  minute. 

The  new  machine,  for  which  plans  are  being  made,  will  be 
built  stronger  throughout,  and  a  larger  bucket  will  be  naed. 
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Costa  of  ExUTfttion  on  Colbert  Shoala  Canal,  Ala.  dutrles  E. 
Bright,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  18,  1911,  gives  the 
following : 

Colbert  Shoals  Canal,  which  was  designed  to  overcome  the 
obstructions  to  navigation  at  Colbert  and  Bee  Tree  ShoaU,  is 
located  along  the  south,  or  left  bank,  of  the  Tennessee  River;  the 
lower  end  of  the  canal  being  about  one-half  mile  above  Riverton, 
Ala.  It  is  a  lateral  canal  S  miles  long,  with  a  lock  of  2Q-ft. 
lift,  soft,  width,  and  350-ft.  length,  located  at  the  lower  end. 
Beginning  at  the  upper  end  of  this  lock  and  extending  upstream 
for  a  diatance  of  5.3  miles,  the  canal  was  excavated  through  the 
bottom  lands,  the  cutting  ranging  in  depth  from  17  ft.  at  the 
lower  end  to  20  ft.  at  the  upper. 

The  cross  section  of  the  canal  Is  112  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom 
or  at  grade,  with  aide  slopes  of  1  on  2.  Berms  16  ft.  wide  be- 
tween slop  stakes  and  the  toe  of  spoil  banks  were  left  on  both 
sides  of  the  canal,  the  berm  on  the  river  side  being  brought  to  a 
height  of  not  less  than  9.5  ft.  above  low  water  in  the  canal. 

Excavation  was  done  on  different  sections  of  the  canal  with 
wheel-scrapers,  elevating  graders  pulled  with  traction  engines, 
dragline  excavators  and   steam  shovels. 

The  elevating  graders  were  not  generally  auecessful.  Grass  and 
comBtalliB  clogged  the  elevator  on  one  part  of  the  work  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  strip  the  surface  with  wheel  scrapers. 

All  of  the  graders  used  were  what  is  termed  "Standard  West- 
ern Elevating  Graders,"  with  2I-ft.  elevator,  using  an  extra  heavy 
or  giant  railroad  plow  for  loosening  the  material  and  throwing 
it  on  the  elevator.  This  plow  was  attached  to  one  side  of  the 
frame  of  grader.  The  only  portion  of  the  canal  completely  ex- 
cavated to  grade  by  these  machines  was  from  Stations  10-20  to 
145-163,  which  proved  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  material 
usually  becoming  too  hard  near  the  bottom  to  be  loosened  by  the 
plow.  The*  height  to  which  the  material  had  to  be  lifted  in  get- 
ting it  to  spoil  banks  was  too  great.  These  machines,  in  con- 
nection with  wheel  eerapers,  were  most  successfully  used  in  mak- 
ing a  cut  from  8  to  12  ft.  in  depth,  and  110  to  120  ft.  in  wi^th, 
off  the  top.  This  left  a  strip  about  30  ft.  wide  inside  the  slope 
stakes  on  each  side  for  the  drag  bucket  excavators  to  work  from 
in  taking  out  the  remainder  of  the  section.  Thin  arrangement 
gave  the  elevating  graders  the  soft  material  to  which  they  were 
best  adapted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  lift  in  conveying 
the  material  to  spoil  banks. 

The  steam  shovel  outfit  consisted  of  a  6S-ton  Marion  shovel, 
one  25-ton  and  one  20-ton  dinkey  locomotive*  and  eight  "  Oliver  " 
12-yd.,  side  dump  cars,  all  standard  gage;  with  about  1%  miles 
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o(  tnck,  a  tank,  and  pipe  line  and  pump  for  supplying  water  to 
-Bhovel  and  loconiotiveH. 

The  dragline  excavators  were  Armstrong  machines  equipped 
with  an  81-It  boom  and  a  2-cu.  ;d.  Page  Boraper-bucket.  The 
machine  was  moved  on  skids  with  wooden  roll^a. 


it  by  V 
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The  wheel-scrapere,  elevating  graders  and  at«am  shovel 


bucket  excavators  were  left  the  hard  material  which  was  inoatlj 
found  near  the  bottom,  besides  being  required  to  lift  the  material 
to  a  greater  height.  An  advantage  of  the  drag-bucket  excavators 
over  the  wheel -Hcrapers.  elevating  graders  and  steam  shovel,  vras 
their  ability  to  work  successfully  in  pits  containing  from  2  to  3 
ft.  of  water,  and  the  fact  that  ordinary  rains  did  not  interfere 
with  their  output.  It  was  also  the  only  machine  on  which  two 
and  three  shifts  per  day  were  worked  profitably. 
The  daily  expenses  by  each  method  were  as  follows: 
Drag-Bucket  EioTmlora: 


H^mitli 


t  t!S  per  month  . 


t  S.Sfi 

4£a 


Xlevttlng  Qraden 


Ipump  min   1.B0 

IbUctamilh     3-00 

1  iKilper    l.» 

1  fareman  at  tTG  per  month  3.G0 

Total  pur  da;    '|U.3t 

CfBl  for  eicb  ol  t«o  traders   29-86 

Wheel  Serapcn:     . 

IG  whed  Dcrapera  at  %2  |3O,0O 

S  gnap  leama  at  K.SS   S-7G 

Glaborera  at  0.76  8.JS 

Ibtaclismiih    3.W» 

1  helper    1-BO 

1  rwemaa  at  fJB  p«r  month  3^ 
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Steam  Shovd: 

1  foram*))  st  tl£5  ■pei  raontli  t  iM 

1  ehoTel  engiiumsn  at  (125  per  mantta  iM 

1  crUHmul  at  IW  per  maath   3M 

1  ahoiel    flreniRD    l.M 

IblBcbimith    SM 

1  helper   I.« 

1  pump  man .'....-.......  1.G6 

1  coal   wagon    >M 

2  dinkey  cngineen  at  t2j00  4.00 

!  Bremea  at  11.68    8.0D 

2  brakemen  at  tlXO  »M 

IS  laborers  on  dump  at  ;i.60  24.00 

3  laborer!  at  shoiel   ; 1.50 

Total  per  day  IS9.82 

Blbliocraplir.  "Hand  Book  of  Constructian  Plant,"  R.  T. 
Dana;  "  Excavating  Machinery,"  A.  B.  McDaniel;  "  Practical 
Farm  Drainage,"  C.  G.  Elliot;  "Irrigation  Engineering,"  Hu- 
bert M.  Wilson;  "Irrigation  Engineers'  Hand  Book,"  Herbert  H. 
Wilson. 

Reports  of  tbe  Istbmian  Canal  Conunission,  Panama  Cana). 

'■  The  Soulangea  Canal  Works,  Canada,"  C.  R.  Coultee,  En- 
gineering News,  April  18,  1901 ;  "  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,"  Beries 
of  articles  in  Engineering  Record,  April  4,  1896,  to  April  17,  1897i 
"  Excavating  Methods  and  Equipment  on  Cape  Cod  Canal,"  En- 
gineering Nema,  Feb.  IB,  1014;  "  Bucket  Ladder  Excavators  on  the 
Spanish  Canal,  Alfone  XIII,  from  Seville  to  the  Atlantic,"  Bngt- 
neering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  3,  1Q13. 
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CHAPTER  XVtH 
HYDRAULIC  EXCAVATION  AND  SLUICING 

To  California  gold  miners  and  mining  engineere  the  world  ia 
indebted  for  tiie  development  ot  the  cheapest  means  known  for 
moving  earth.  Engineers  in  general  are  apparently  atrangerg  to 
the  great  economy  of  the  hydraulic  method  of  excavation,  or  if 
not  ignorwit  of  its  economic  merits  aa  applied  in  California,  they 
hvsitate  to  use  the  method  elsewhere.  However,  there  is  nothing 
mjBterious  or  dilGcult  about  the  hydraulic  method  of  earth  exca- 
vation, nor  does  it  always  lequire  so  great  an  expenditure  for 
plant  as  to  put  it  beyond'  the  reach  of  those  contemplating  exca- 
vations of  any  considerable  size.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
there  must  be  a  gravity  supply  of  water,  but  even  this  condition 
i&,  no  essential  to  economic  excavation  and  transportation  of 
earth,  as  we  shall  presently  Bee. 

There  are  three  methods  employed  in  sluicing ;  ( 1 )  the  ground- 
sluice;   (Z)   the  "boom,"  and   (3)   the  hydraulic  giant. 

In  the  ground-sluice  method,  which  is  I>est  adapted  to  shallow 
banks,  the  earth  ia  shoveled  or  dumped  into  a  stream  of  water 
running  in  a  sluice.  In  this  method  the  water  is  used  to  convey 
the  material  and  not  to  loosen  it. 

A  "  boom  "  consists  of  a  temporary  dam  behind  which  the  water 
supply  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  a  sufficient  amount  is 
stored.  The  water  is  then  allowed  to  escape  with  a  rush,  the 
stream  being  directed  against  the  foot  of  the  bank  to  be  re- 
moved.    This  method  has  been  used  in  Colorado. 

Hydaallc  Giants.  A  giant  or  monitor  is  a  metal  tube  and 
nozzle  tip  so  fixed  to  a  pipe  by  flexible  joints  as  to  be  easily 
moved  horizontally  or  vertically.  The  tapering  noi!zle  varies  in 
diameter  from  1  to  10  Jn.,  at  the  tip,  and  is  fitted  with  a  deflector 
attached  at  its  extremity  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  stream 
to  the  desired  point  of  attack.     See  Pig.   1. 

Bed  Bock  Sluices.  In  opening  up  a  gold-bearing  gravel  bank 
for  hydraulic  sluicing  bed  rock  sluices  are  frequently  constructed. 
These  are  channels  cut  in  the  underlying  bed  rock  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  the  material  to  the  outlet  pipe  or  sluice  or  to 
the  dump. 

The  grade  of  the  bed  rock  sluice  is  determined  by  the  contour 
of  the  ground,  the  quantity  of  water  available,  and  the  character 
of  the  material.  Sand  recjuiresa  heavy  grade  which  may  be  )iar- 
tially  compensated  by  making  the  sluice  wide  and  shallow. 
Heavy  boulders  require  a  deep  narrow  sluice.  The  usual  grade 
ia  6  in.  per  "box"  of  12  ft.  in  length,  or  4.2%,  but  will  vary 
from  1  in.  to  12  in.  per  "  box."  The  grade  should  increase  slightly 
towards  the  dump.    Curves  should  be  avoided  if  possible.    It  is 
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eometimes  neceeaarf  to  set  the  alnices  in  tunnels  but  open  cut 
sluices  »re  preferable. 

The  size  of  the  sluice  is  also  regulated  by  the  quantit;  of 
water  used,  according  to  H.  A.  Brigham,  Journal  of  the  Asto- 
dated  Engineering  Socieliet,  vol,  41,  1908.  For  washing  fine  ma- 
terial the  size  of  sluice  required  is  about  as  follows: 

»"=  "'4A^'..  ,  Width  of  .Iniee 


Fig.  1.    "Bouery's"  Hydraulic  Oiant. 

The  roost  economic  method  of  constructing  bi-d  rock  sluices 
is  to  blast  the  material,  wash  out  the  dfbria  with  the  hydraulic 
giant,  and  line  the  sluice  if  neeesaary  with  timber. 

The  Carrying  Capaeit7  of  Water.  To  the  engineer,  the  most 
important  data  relating  to  hydraulic  excavation  are  results  of 
actual  practice  showing  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  material 
excavated  by  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  The  most  complete  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  is  given  in  a  paper  on  '*  Hydraulic  Mining 
in  California,"  read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bowie,  Jr.,  in  1877,  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  From  this  paper,  which 
goes  into  great  detail,  I  have  condensed  and  tabulated  the  ac- 
companying Table  II,  which  is.  based  upon  actual  measurements 
and  is  reliable. 

The  total  yardage  was  2,275,967  cu.  yd.  gravel  moved  per 
1,533,728  miner's  inches  (2,159  cu,  ft.  each),  or  1.48  ou.  yd- 
moved  per  miner's  inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  1,440  cu.  ft. 
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of  Wftter  per  cu.  yd.  of  gravel;  12,027  oz.  of  gold  worth  $231,803 
were  recovered,  the  average  yield  per  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  being  10.2 
ot.;  fi54  lb.  of  quiek-Hilver  were  loat.  The  average  cost  per  cu. 
yd.  ot  gravel  moved  w»h: 

WstM    W.008 

Ultariili     .010 

labor    0.(136 

Office  and  ^naral  eipensea   .OM 

ToUl  per  cu.  rd W.OeO 

Two.ehiftB  were  worked  and  1,520  (24-hT.)  daya  vrere  required 
to  move  the  two  and  a-quarter  million  cubic  yards,  or  about  1,500 
cu.  yd.  per  Z4-hr.  day  per  plant. 

TABLE     I -COST    OP    HYDRAULIC    EXCAVATION:    NORTH 
BLOOMFIELD  — CLAIM  KO.  S 

Ytwl    1871-6  18T6-fl 

Cu.  yd.  gr»»el  1,868,000  2.81»,T00 

HeiibE  of  bsuk.  K 180  £80 

Oritae  of  ■luicee.  in.  JD  IS  n SU  RU 

Ij.b<ir  per  eu.  yd R0122  M.OIW 

Powder  per  cu.  yd ,0033  .0O5S 

MsterUlB  per  cu.  yd 0030  .0031 

OenerBl  expenses  per  on.  yd .0022  .OOZB 

Water  per  «u.  yd 0O7T  .OOTt 

Total  per  e«,  yd (0.0203  (0,0323 

Cu.  yd.  of  gr»<rl  per  miner's  inch I.SO  4.1T 

Ou.  ft.  water  per  en.  yd.  graiel  4E0  MO 

The  foregoing  indicates  about  the  maximum  cost  of  hydraulic 
excavation  on  a  large  aeale,  for  the  banks  were  not  very  high, 
the  head  of  water  waa  low,  aod  the  flumee  were  laid  on  a  very 
gentlti  gradi!  —  all  of  which  factors  increase  the  conaumption  of 
water,  as  ia  well  ahown  by  comparieon  with  Table  II. 

Contraat  Table  II  with  the  following  data.  Table  III,  on  the 
North  Bloomfield  Mine  which  ie  rearranged  from  a  table  given 
by  Mr.  Bowie.    Here  the  grade  of  the  sluicea  is  9%  instead  of  2%. 

TABLE    III -DATA    ON    NORTH    BLOOMPIBLD    MINE 

1874  1875  187S'         IS77 

HeiKbt  or  bask,    It 100  100  290             265 

Or«3e  of  sluices,  in.  in  12  ft.         BH  6«  «M            6« 

Ou.  yd  of  grsnl  3.i50.S»«  1,868,000  2,91S,T00    2,»3,93D 

On.  yd.  pet  miner's  Inch  ,.              1.6  4.8  4.17            3  8S 

Cu.  ft.  water  per  cu.  yd...             436  4E»  640            5(7 

Sluicea  on  the  North  Bloomfield  Mine  were  6  ft.  wide  by  32 
in.  deep,  while  thoae  used  for  the  La  Grange  Mines  were  4  ft. 
Wide  by  30  in.  deep. 

We  see  from  Tables  I  to  III  that  the  cubic  feet  of  water 
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t'pc|oirid  to  movo  each  cubic  yard  of  gravel  may  be  from  450  to 
2,000;  and  that  the  cost  of  labor  alone  may  be  1.25  to  4.25  ct, 
pet  cu.  yd.  It  appears  that  ordinarily  about  L,000  cu.  ft.  of 
water  are  required  to  loosen  and  move  each  cubic  yard  of  gravel 
where  banks  are,  aay,  30  ft.  high,  with  about  85-rt.  head  of  waur. 

Ag  illustrating  the  expense  to  which  certain  companies  have 
gone,  the  55  miles  of  main  ditch  of  the  North  Bloomfleld  Co.  may 
be  mentioned.  This  ditch  was  5  ft,  wide  at  bottom,  3,5  ft.  deep, 
and  side  slopes  were  1.5  to  1.  I'he  grade  was  12  t«  16  ft.  per 
mile,  and  the  delivery  3,200  miner's  inches,  or  about  6,900,000  cu. 
ft.  per  24  hr.  Ditches  with  grades  of  20  ft.  per  mile  and  de- 
livering 80  cu.  ft,  per  second  have  been  built,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  gagings  show  about  25%  less  discharge  than  open-channel 
formulas  would  indicate.  Where  ravines  are  crossed,  timber 
flumes  4  ft.  wide  by  3  ft,  deep  laid  on  grades  of  30  to  35  ft. 
per  mile  are  used. 

The  sluices  into  which  the  loose  gravel  and  water  are  run  are 
made  of  1,5-in.  plank,  tongued  and  grooved  about  3  ft.  widexS  ft. 
deep;  cross-sills,  4x6  in,,  support  the  sluice  every  4  ft.,  being 
mounted  on  4  x  6-in.  posts.  The  sluices  ordinarily  have  a  4% 
grade,  and  one  of  the  size  just  given  will  carry  3,200  miner's 
inches  on  a  4%  grade;  6  to  &%  grades  are  used  where  pipe-clay 
is  to  be  moved.  The  water  must, run  at  least  to  10  or  12  in. 
deep  in  the  sluice,  so  as  td  cover  boulders  of  that  size  and  facilitate 
their  moving  along,  A  sudden  break  or  drop-off  in  the  sluice 
line  can  be  use^  to  effect  the  disintegration  of  cemented  gravels. 

Banks  of  cemented  gravel,  often  weighing  3,600  lb.  per  cu.  yd., 
or  133  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  in  place,  are  broken  up  by  using  black 
powder.  If  the  bank  is  50  to  125  ft.  high  a  tunnel  is  run  in 
about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  bank,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  lateral  drifts  are  run  parallel  to  the  face,  forming  a  T. 
One-half  to  %  keg  {251b.)  of  powder  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  gravel, 
measured  in  front  and  above  the  lateral  drift,  is  the  charge 
placed  in  the  lateral  drifts,  tamped  and  fired.  As  illustrating 
the  accuracy  of  sampling  the  yield  of  gravel  determined  by  test 
pits  and  drifts,  one  example  will  sufilce.  Excavations  from 
which  21,600  tons  of  gravel  were  taken  actually  yielded  $2.75 
per  ton  in  gold,  while  the  estimated  yield  by  sampling  was  $2.00. 

For  data  on  back  blasting  see  Chapter  V. 

Many  data  on  the  "  duty  "  of  water  are  given  by  A.  J.  Bowie 

"A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hydraulic  Mining."  Amounts  vary- 
ing from  t  to  T.5  cu.  yd.  are  given  as  transported  by  a  miner's 
nch  in  24  hr.  This  is  roughly  from  1  to  10%  as  many  cu.  ft,  of 
material  moved  as  there  are  cu.  ft,  of  water  used  to  move  it. 
On  Yuba  River,  Calif.,  some  19,100,000  cu.  yd,  of  gravel  were 
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moved  with  3.5  miner's  inches  per  c«.  yd.     On  AmerieRn  Hirer, 
Calif.,  8,615.000  cu.  yd.  required  4.5  miner's  inch  per  cu.  yd. 

Tolnme  of  Water  for  HydranUckine.  Table  V  was  compiled 
by  engineers  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  Co..  San  Francisco,  C»l., 
published  in  their  catalog  No.  5,  on  hydraulic  excavating  ma- 
chinery, and  given  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  12,  1912. 

TABLE    V  — WATER    REQUIRBt)    FOR    EPPBOTIVE    HYDRAUUCK- 
INO.   CU.  FT.   PER  MIN. 

Hwd  2-io.  2V4-io.  3-in.  4-in.  6  in. 


The  catalog  gives  a  table  for  nozzles  up  to  10  in.  and  heads  up 
to  700  ft.  The  volume  of  water  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  nozzle. 

The  Miner's  Inah.  Engineering  and  fining  Journal,  May  26. 
1004.  gives  the  following: 

In  the  California  Journal  of  Technology,  A.  P.  Stover  gives  the 
number  of  miner's  inches  assumed  in  different  states  to  equal  a 
flow  of  1  cu.  ft.  per  second. 

By  ciuitom       By  sUtute 


UUh BO.O 

In  Nevada  the  miner's  inch  in  one  part  of  the  state  may  be 
measured  under  4-in.  pressure,  while  in  another  part  under  6  or 
12-iD.  pressure.  Along  the  Humboldt  River  water,  in  some  cases, 
is  measured  under  pressures  of  2,  3.6,  or  even  4  ft.  The  great 
diBlculty  is  to  obtain  a  constant  head ;  this  may  be  done  with 
flows  of  small  volume  by  use  of  s  proper  measuring  box,  but  it  is 
impossible  with  flows  of  several  hundred  feet  per  second. 

Dltehei  and  Flnmes.  Where  lumber  is  cheap  and  where  the 
required  life  of  the  water  supply  line  is  not  much  more  than  10 
yr.,  the  cost  of  a  fiume  is  frequently  less  than  that  of  a  ditch. 
A  larger  amount  of  water  per  unit  of  section  area  is  carried  by 
flumes  than  by  ditches.  Waste  gates  should  be  placed  every  ^ 
to  ^  mile. 

Giants  have  been  designed  to  accelerate  the  movement  of  ma- 
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Uriftl  through  llunica,  ditches  and  ground  sluipes.  See  Fig.  2, 
whicli  showH  a,  "  hooxter  giant "  made  by  tlie  Joshua  Heady 
Iron  WorkB,  San  Fraiii-'iato. 

A  Olaut  and  Hydraulic  Elevator  Flant,  Engineering  News, 
Jan.   16,   1800,  gives  the  following; 

Id  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "  The  Present  Condition  of  Gold 
Mining  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Ktat.'S,"  by  Messrs.  U.  B.  C. 
Nitze  and  H.  A.  J.  Wtlkens,  presented  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  authors  de- 
scribe a  novel  method  which  is  about  to  be  used  in  reworking  the 


Fig.  2.     A  Booster  Giant. 

old  placer-depesits  on  the  Milts  property,  Burke  Co.,  K.  C.     The 
work  is  described  as  follows. 

The  deposits  are  situated  near  the  headwaters  of  Silver  Creek. 
They  are  about  a  mile  in  length  and  are  located  mainly  upon  the 
west  bank  upon  which  the  gravel  often  extends  out  a  distance  of 
500  to  600  yd.  The  main  difficulty  encountered  ia  the  want  of 
fall  in  the  bed,  a  feature  common  to  many  Southern  placers. 
It  amounts  in  this  case  to  less  than  I  ft.  in  100.  To  overcome 
this  obstacle  for  hydraulicking  with  continuous  sluice,  the  use 
of  the  hydraulic  gravel-elevator  was  decided  upon,  and  stHue  ex- 
periments were  mode  with  it  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  main,  they 
were  satisfactory,  but  were  soon  abandoned,  the  plant  being  unfit 
for  continuous  use,  and  monazite  not  being  at  that  time  a  valu- 
able product. 
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Fig.  3  gives  a  rougb  sketch  of  the  plant  and  method  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  present  company.  Twelve  miles  of  ditch  and 
flume  line  (1)  carry  the  water  from  a  reservoir,  through  the 
Dan  Sisk  gap  in  the  South  mountains,  to  a  penstock  (4),  sit- 
uated 200  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  creek  bed.  The  ditch  U  cut 
about  S  in.  deep  by  20  in.  wide,  at  a  cost  of  about  25  ct.  per  rod, 
and  is  given  a  grade  of  from  11^  to  3  in.  wide  by  12  in.  deep. 

The  water,  before  reaching  the  penstock,  flows  through  a  sand- 
pit (2,  Fig.  3),  to  catch  sand,  etc.,  washed  into  the  ditch  line 
from  the  side.     It  ihen  cntcra  the  penstock  after  passing  through 


Fig.  4.     Hydraulic  Gravel  EleTator. 

a  screen  (3)  for  removing  leaves,  sticks,  etc.  The  pipe  (5)  run- 
ning from  the  penstock  le  lO-in.  spiral  riveted  sheet-steel  (No.  16 
Ilirmingham  gage),  coated  with  coal  tar  and  connected  with 
flanges.  Smaller  curves  are  made  by  placing  cast-iron  beveled 
wings  between  the  gaskets  6i  tbe  flanges,  larger  ones  by  suitable 
elbows.  Near  the  gravel  pit  the  10-in,  pipe  branches  out  through 
a  Y  (<>)  into  two  7-in.  pipes,  supplied  each  with  a  gate-valve,  one 
leading  to  the  giant  (10)  and  the  other  to  the  hydraulic  elevator 
(T).     These  are  both  of  California  type  and  manufacture. 
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An  illustration  of  the  elevator  is  given  in  Fig.  4.  The  prin- 
ciple ot  this  device  is  tou  well-known  to  require  a  deauription.  It 
ie  intended  to  keep  the  elevator  stationary  as  long  aa  possible,  as  . 
its  inatallation  i;oniiume»  coDHid^rablc  time.  A  pit  must  be  sunk 
in  the  bed-rotk,  and  as  the  elevator  must  also  drain  the  workings 
(a  drain  on  the  top  of  the  bed-rock  to  the  initial  point  of  work- 
ing wan  considered  too  expensive) ,  the  water  would  gain  too  much 
headway  while  the  elevat^jr  is  moved.  The  work  iu  the  maiu  pit 
will  be  carried  diagonally  up  the  banks  of  the  stream,  bo  as  to  gain 
as  mueh  grade  as  possible.  As  eoon  as  there  is  room,  a  sluice  box 
{9}  will  be  placed  between  the  working-bank  and  the  elevator 
pit. 

The  upper  part  of  this  sluice  will  be  filled  with  3-in.  by  'l-in. 
blocks  and  the  remainder  by  l-in.  by  3-in.  cross-rifflea,  placed  11 
in.  apart  and  held  down  by  a  sand-board,  which  is  halved  down 
on  them.  Both  will  help  to  proteet  the  sluice  box  against  wear. 
All  pebbles,  etc.,  nTore  than  ^  in.  in  diameter  will  be  forked  out 
of  the  sluice  and  left  in  the  pit  (II).  After  being  raised  by  the 
elevator,  the  material  will  pass  through  another  sluice  (8),  the 
tailings  from  which  will  be  worked  for  laonazite.  It  is  expected 
that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  gold  will  be  saved  in  the  Urst 
sluice. 

An  Incline  and  Qlant.  In  Siakiyou  County,  Csl.,  according  to 
Bngiiteering  and  Hitting  JouTwal,  Nov.  10,  1912,  an  incline  and 
a  giant  are  used  instead  of  •  hydraulic  elevator.  The  incline  is 
aa  inclined  trough,  usually  8  ft.  wide  and  80  to  100  ft.  long. 
The  sides  range  from  12  ft.  wide  at  bottom  to  G  ft.  at  top.  The 
bottom  is  composed  of  two  eetu  of  IVi''u.  plank.  A  bridge,  usu- 
ally to  ft.  long,  of  well  supported  boards,  extends  from  the  gravel 
to  the  incline.  Thix  bridge  and  the  first  20  ft.  of  the  incline  are 
lined  witli  ^^in.  steel  plates.  In  operation  two  or  more  giants 
are  employed:  the  first  cuts  down  the  deposit  and  the  second, 
located  about  BO  ft.  from  the  bridge,  washes  the  material  up 
and  over  the  sloping  bridge  by  the  driviu;;  power  of  the  water. 
As  much  as  1,200  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  per  day  have  been  handled 
by  two  No.  3  giants  using  1,200  miner's  inches  of  water  under 
4S0-ft.  bead.  Boulders  as  large  as  H  ft,  in  diameter  are  driven 
over  the  incline.  In  some  of  the  placers  this  method  is  used  in 
pits  20  to  25  ft.  deep. 

The  machine  is  unhandy  to  move.  Four  men  with  a  capstan, 
block  and  tackle  and  a  mule  will  cliangi-  the  location  of  a  ma- 
chine in  8  or  0  days. 

The  eost  of  opeiation   is  stated  to   be   ti   or   7   ct.   per  cu.  yd. 

HTdianlla  Elevator  Work  ia  Alaska.  'Ihe  following  is  given 
by  C.  W.  Puringtou  in  Mining  and  Hoientitic  I'reta,  Apr.  -^0,  lftl3. 
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UnfTozen  gravel  ia  handled  on  claims  of  the  Pioneer  Mining  Co. 
on  Anvil  Creek,  Nome,  Alaska,  with  a  hydraulic  giant,  assisted 
by  A  bedrock  sluice,  a  hydraulic  elevator  and  a  nozzle  for  waah- 
ing  away  the  tailings.  The  gravel  is  coarse  and  sub-angular, 
with  many  medium  sized  boulders.  Eighteen  men  and  1  team  are 
employed  on  each  10-hr.  shift.  About  one-half  the  men  are  em- 
ployed cleaning  bed  rock,  and  the  team  of  horses  is  used  tor,  re- 
moving stones  larger  than  8-in.  in  diameter,  that  will  not  go 
throngh  the  elevator  throat. 

The  duty  of  the  miner's  inch  —  considering  all  operations  — 
is  2.83  cu.  yd.,  or  30.4  cu.  yd.  of  water  are  required  to  move  1 
cu.  yd.  of  gravel.  The  total  amount  of  water  used  during  an 
operation  of  29  days  in  September  and  October,  1911,  was  15,733 
miner's  inches  which  moved  41,416  cu.  yd.  Of  this  water  only' 
20.4%  was  used  for  the  piping  giant,  while  4.2%  was  used  for 
the  bedrock  sluice,  S.3%  for  the  tailings  giant,  and  67.1%  for 
the  hydraulic  elevator.  If  all  the  water  avajlable  was  used  for 
piping  giants,  then  the  duty  of  the  miner's  incli  would  have  been 
about  12.38  cu.  yd.  for  an  average  daily  yardage  of  6,716  cu.  yd. 

The  elevator  was  of  the  Campbell  type,  having  a  10.5-in.  throat 
and  upcast  pipe  16  in.  In  diameter.  The  lied  rock  sluice  wsa  of 
steel,  and  the  face  was  carried  as  much  as  150  to  250  ft.  from  the 
throat  of  the  elevator.     This  machine  raised  the  gravel  26.6  ft. 

Traniporting  Sand  Through  a  Pipe  with  the  Aid  of  an.  Ejector. 
Engineeriitg  and  Contracting,  July  7,  190n,  gives  the  following: 

For  transporting  sand  from  a  scow  to  a  tank,  a  distance  of 
630  ft.,  an  ejector  was  used.  A  line  of  4-in.  cast  iron  pipe  ran 
from  the  ejector  to  the  tank.  The  total  lift  from  the  scow  to  the 
tank  was  30  ft.  The  sand  was  shoveled  into  a  hopper  attached 
to  the  ejector.  The  diameter  of  the  nozzle  of  ejector  was  l^  in., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  water  jet  was  1  in.  lie  water  pressnre 
at  the  jet  was  110  lb.  per  sq.  in.  There  were  80  cu.  yd.  of  aaud 
transported  per  10 -hr.  day  by  this  method.  Incidentally  the 
sand  was  well  washed,  for  the  overflow  water  from  the  tank  car- 
ried off  the  silt. 

SemoTing  Mnek  from  a  Bridge  Oaision  by  a  HydranUo  Zle- 
ntor.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  12,  1911,  gives  the 
following  relative  to  work  on  the  aub-structnre  of  a  bridge  at 
Vancouver. 

The  hydraulic  elevator  is  operated  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
steam  syphon  or  ejector,  water  being  used  at  about  100  lb.  pres- 
sure to  lift  the  material  out  of  the  pit.  The  elevator  (Fig. 
S)  conaiHta  of  a  V-tube  through  which  the  water  ia  forced.  The 
"  down "  pipe  is  i  in.  in  diameter  and  the  "  up "  pipe  5  in. 
Near  the  lower  end  of  the  np  pipe  is  a  Y-branch  leading  to  the 
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material  tu  be  eiceavated.    The  material  is  agitated  by  means  of 
a'jet  pipe  wliicli  also  is  shown  in  the  drawing. 

The  former  method  used  for  taking  out  the  soft  muck  (irat  en- 
countered in  the  caisson  was  to  blow  it  out  through  a  pipe  by 
means  of  the  air  pressure  in  the  caisson.  This  could  only  be 
done  intermittently  because  of  blowing  off  all  the  air.  By  the 
hydraulic  elevator  the  operation  ie  continuous  and  the  air  pres- 
sure within  the  caisson  may  be  maintained.  No  trouble  has  been 
experienced  by  the  air  escaping,  as  one  might  suppose.  When  the 
elevator  is  not  actually  excavating,  a  board  is  placed  under  the 


Fig.  5.     Hydraulic   Elevator   and   Jet  Used   for  Excavating   and 
Discharging   Material   from   Caissons  of   Vancouver   Bridge. 

suction  and  the  water  from  the  pump  is  simply  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  pipes.  The  pump  used  is  a  duplex  pump  furnishing 
water  at  100  lb.  pressure  at  the  pump. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  two  methods  in  caissons  of  equal  size 
— -16  ft.  square  —  it  was  found  that  with  the  use  of  air  pressure 
123  cu.  yd.  were  blown  out  in  42  hr.,  whereas  115  cu,  yd.  were 
taken  out  in  19}^  hr.  with  the  hydraulic  elevator.  This  is  2.93 
and  6.90  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  respectively,  or  an  increase  of  100%  by 
the  use  of  the  hydraulic  elevator.  i  ~ 

Pressure   Boxes.     A  pressure  box  is   located  at  the   in^Ke  of 
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the  pijie  line  leading  to  the  giants.  It  should  be  spacious  and  fhc 
water  should  stand  4  ft.  or  more  deep  over  the  entrance  to  the 
pipe  to  pievent  the  entrance  of  air.  Proviaion  must  be  made  for 
the  overflow  when  the  gates  in  the  pipe  line  are  closed. 

Pipe  Lilies  for  Hydraulic  Hlning.  Engineering  and  C<m- 
traeting.  Dee.  11,  1007,  gives  the  following; 

In  hydraulic  mining  in  Alaska  the  water  is  distributed  from 
the  pressure  box  to  the  monitors  and  elevators  by  meEtns  of 
wrought-iron  or  more  generally,  steel-riveted  pipe,  usually  made 
up  in  sections  17  to  ID  ft.  long.  Sheet  eteet  is  used,  from  8  to 
IS  U.  S.  standard  gage,  bent,  each  plate,  30  or  36  in.  long,  being 
riveted  in  double  rows  lengthwise  and  single  on  the  ends.  The 
Bizes  used  vary  from  8  to  38  in. 


Fig.  6.    Reiuforcing  a  Slip  Joint. 


The  pipe  is  shipped  by  the  manufacturers,  either  made  up  and 
riveted  ready  to  be  laid  with  slip  joints,  or  the  material  is 
Biqtplied  in  short  plate  sections,  bent,  punched  and  furnished 
with  necessary   riveta,  reeidy   to   be  cold   riveted  ofi   the   gro<ind. 

Sections  of  pipe  are  put  together  by  slipping  or  by  flange  or 
lead  joints.  If  it  is  advisable  to  reinforce  a  slip  joint,  the  device 
shown  in  Fig.  0  which  can  be  made  quickly  in  a  blacksmith  shop, 
is  oft^n  used.     The  sleeve,  lugs  and  keys  should  be  made  of  soft 

In  laying  pipe  from  the  pressure  box  to  the  placer  claim,  the 
line  should  lie  started  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  joints  slipped  in 
down  the  elope.  In  cold  climates  the  best  practice  is  to  lay  the 
pipe  line   in   a  slight   lateral  curve,   so  that  subsequent   eontrac- 
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tioDB  uf  the  UDitH  ta&y  be  remttdied  by  puahiiig  the  pipe  into  a 
more  nearly  Htrai);ht  line.  The  pipt'  should  be  laid  as  nearly 
Htraight  as  condiLiunB  will  alluw,  and  elliows  and  bends  oE  small 
ladiuH  should  be  avoided. 

Various  methods  uf  "  Betting  "  the  pipe  are  uited.     In  Oregon 
the  device  shown  in  Fit^  7  is  utied  in  setting  and  unsetting  pipe. 


Fig.  7,    Oregon  Method  of  Jointing  Pipe. 

The  wrench  is  made  with  reversible  parts,  bo  that  the  position 
of  the  leverage  can  be  changed  for  the  different  operatione.  An- 
other device  sometimes  used  in  British  Columbia  is  xhown  in  Pig. 
8.    It  consists  of  a  square  block  of  timber  3  ft.  X  3  ft.  z  9  in., 

m 


Fig.  S.     Britieh  Columbia  Method  of  Jointing  Pipe. 


faced  with  146"'"-  s^^'  plate,  to  which  is 
plug  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  inside. 
with  mallets. 

Lead  joints   are  seldom  necessary   i 
almost  universal  practice  being  t 

On   steep   declivities    pipe   joints   ar( 
by  means  of  lugs  and  wiring  as  shown 

Ditch  Constrnetlon  in  Alaska.  Chester  W.  Purrington,  m  a 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin,  abstracted  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Jan,  1,  1918,  says  that  ditches  on  the  Seward  Pehin- 
snln  «re  m^?  witi  breaking  plows,  scra|)ers  and  road  graders, 


.  Alaskan  operations,  the 
B  slip -joints. 
■   braced   and   strengthened 
■  )  Fig.  F 
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1.11  being  drawn  b;  horses.  Four  or  eight  horees  are  used  on  a 
grader,  two  to  four  on  a,  scraper.  Special  metboda  are  necesBaT; 
when  the  ditch  passes  througb  sections  underlain  hj  ground  ice,  or 
runs  over  sections  of  rock  that  are  broken  and  fractured.  It  has 
been  found  bad  practice  to  cut  through  the  stringy  iqohb  which 
overlies  the  masaeB  of  ground  ice,  generally  referred  to  as  "  gla- 
cier." In  fact  it  is  disastrous  to  the  permanency  of  that  section 
of  tha  ditch,  and  is  the  beginning  of  never-ending  repairs,  since 
the  ice  continues  to  thaw,  causipg  constant  leakage.  The  beat 
practice  is  to  build  sod  walls  on  the  lower  side,  leaving  the  mow 


.:^-^- 


Fig.  9.    Bracing  Pipe  o 


nndiaturbed.  .  All  rock  work  must  be  done  by  hand,  and  where  the 
ditch  passes  through  fractured  material  all  cracks  must  be  Qlled 
with  moss.  Too  much  care  ean  not  be  observed  in  the  latter  de- 
tail, and,  especially  during  the  first  weeks  of  use,  men  must  be 
kept  constantly  traversing  and  repairing  those  sections'  where 
leaks  are  apt  to  occur.  The  stirring  up  of  the  water  by  men 
walking"along  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  ia  a  good  practice  in  the 
early  states,  for  silt,  in  addition  to  the  sod,  is  a.  most  valuable 
factor  in  filling  the  cracks. 

A  scraper  will  work  to  great  advantage  in  decayed  schist,  which 
needs  no  lining,  as  it  holds  water  better  than  any  other  ground 
encountered  and  cuts  out  leas.  Fluming  does  not  pay  when  there 
is  a  possibility  of  ditch  building.  In  fact,  it  has  been  often 
stated  ity  men  familiar  with  ditch  construction,  that  where  pos- 
sible, it  is  profitable  .both  as  regards  first  cost  and  subsequent 
maintenance  to  build  a  ditch  in  place  of  fluming,  even  if  the  dis- 
tance necessary  to  be  covered  by  the  former  be  ten  times  that  of 
the  latter- 
Han}'  slopes  apparently  not  permitting  a  ditch  cut,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  broken  rock  and  talus  slides,  on  close  examination 
are  found  to  be  favorable,  for  if  2  or  3  ft.  of  this  loose  material  is 
moved  there  are  excellent  opportunities  for  comparatively  cheap 
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rock  cuts.  When,  however,  it  is  deemed  impracticable  to  con- 
struct  a  ditch,  and  where  a  flume  must  be  built  croasiog  a  gully, 
a  very  etlicieiit  foundation  cau  be  made  by  digging  shallow  boles, 
filling  with  gravel,  and  placing  on  top  a  wide  plank  to  distribute 
the  load.  If  the  trestle  rests  on  such  foundations,  and  the  under- 
lyicg  ice  is  not  disturbed,  much  trouble  from  settling  will  be 
avoided. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  coats  representative  of  ditfih- 
ing  in  various  materials: 


Soft  mui*  snd  tundrs   10.76 

Gr«Teny   dirt    0,6B 

Decsjea    echist    |0.W  to  0.» 

Rock  work,  (airly  mlid  1.7B 

Sehiat    Ln   pisca    1.00 

A  ditch  carrying  1,000  miner's  inches  will  cost,  under  fair  con- 
ditions, $2,000  per  mile.  One  with  the  capacity  of  4,000  .miner's 
laches  will  cost  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  per  mile.  Though 
much  alTected  by  varying  local  conditions  a  conservative  estimate 
for  general  work  is  $1  per  cubic  yard  throughout. 
'  A  Simple  Timber  Flame.  Two  flumes,  over  SCO  ft.  long  and 
2}^  X  2  ft.,  and  one  4O0  ft.  long  and  5x4  ft.,  were  required  to  be 
built  for  the  Santa  Rita  Mining  Co.,  in  Colombia,  South  America, 
and  only  native  carpenters  with  peon  helpers  were  available.  All 
framing  had,  therefore,  to  be  designed  so  that  measuring  and 
thinking  would  be  onneceattary  by  the  carpenters.  The  design  se- 
lected to  meet  the  conditions  and  the  method  of  conetructing  the 
flume  are  described  in  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  by  R.  D. 
O.  Johnson  and  abstracted  in  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Apr.  17,  1S12. 

The  boards  were  all  1^^  in.  thick  and  12^  ft.  long,  making  the 
flume  boxes  average  12  ft.  in  length.  Since  it  cost  aa  much  to 
edge  and  to  handle  a  6-ui.  board  aa  it  did  a  12-in.  board,  the  use  at 
narrower   boards  was   not   frequently   allowed. 

AH  boards  were  sawed  by  hand,  the  sawyers  working  in  pairs. 
The  sawyers  were  at  first  put  at  day's  pay,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  lumber  would  cost  $40  per  M.  It  alwaya  paya 
to  put  the  peon  on  contract  where  possible.  As  the  peon  knows 
nothing  of  the  measurement  of  lumber  by  the  board-foot  unit  and 
aa  it  appeared  a  hopeless  task  to  explain  it  to  him  another  method 
had  to  be  devised.  The  work  of  the  best  pair  of  sawyers  was 
taken  as  a  guide  and  a  schedule  of  prices  was  worked  out  for 
each  aize  of  board  or  timber  needed.  These  prices  were  calcu- 
lated on  a  cost  of  $16  per  M,  the  pricea  being  a  amall  amount 
higher  for  the  thin  and  nark-ow  boarda  and  a  small  amount  less 
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for  the  large  boHrda  and  timberB.  This  scale  of  prices  was  ac- 
companied by  simple  apecifl cations  as  to  the  kind  of  timber  ac- 
ceptable,  full  dimeneions,  bark   edges,  worm  bolee.  rotten  spots, 

Contracts  were  given  to  each  pair  of  sanryera  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  boards  and  timbers  on  the  basis  of  the  apecificatlons  and 
price  schedule.  Each  sawyer  was  charged  25  ct.  gold  per  day 
for  his  board,  the  cost  to  the  company  being  somewhat  below  this 
figure.  It  was  found  deeirable  to  give  email  contracts  rather 
than  large  ones.  Hoards  were  inspected  each  day  and  a  record 
xA  the  work  of  each  pair  of  sawyers  kept.     Failure  to  keep  to  the 


specifications  was  met  with  the  penalty  of  severe  docking.  The 
prices  were  found  in  practice  to  be  about  right  as.  on  the  con- 
tracts, the  better  sawyers  could  make  about  50%  more  than  the 
puling  day's  pay  for  sawyers,  and  the  poorer  ones  were  either 
eliminated  or  had  to  be  content  with  less  than  the  ruling  rate. 

In  searching  for  bunches  of  good  trees,  so  that  the  cost  in  time 
and  labor  in  handling  the  logs  would  be  less,  the  sawyers  would 
sometimes  go  to  great  distances  from  the  sites  of  the  flumes, 
making  the  cost  of  collecting  boards  excessiye. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  a  price  of  from  1  to  3  et.  a  board,  de- 
pending upon  the  size,  was  added  to  the  contract  price  and  the 
sawyers  were  required  to  deliver  their  boards  at  the  flume  site. 
All  boards  were  brought  to  dimensions  and  edged  at  a  price  of  S 
ct.  per  board.     The  boards  were  not  tongued  and  grooved,  reliance 
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for  the  tightness  of  the  Humes  being  placed  on  careful  edging. 
Ab  the  boards  woe  finished  they  were  marked  and  distributed 
along  the  lines  of  the  llumeB.  As  the  woods  were  full  of  small 
and  fairly  straight  trees,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  frames 
out  of  the  round  timber  without  even  going  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  taking  off  the  bark.  The  accompanying  cross-section  of 
the  flume  (Fig.  10)  showB  the  frame,  the  parts  ol  which  are  of 
much  more  ample  diameter  than  the  working  stresses  would  ordi- 
narily require,  but  the  timber  was  plentiful  and  the  large  di- 
ametera  made  up  for  the  mark  and  the  weakening  due  to  the 
cutting  out  of  crooks  and  bends.  Miter  boxes  were  used  to  cut 
the  sills,  caps,  poets  and  braces  to  reduce  the  cutting  to  mere 
mechanical  operations. 

The  sills,  caps  and  braces  were  of  round  timber  cut  on  fcon- 
tract,  sills  6  ct.,  caps  3  ct.  and  braces  1  ct.  each.  The  cutting 
of  the  posts  required  the  combined  labor  of  three  carpenters  and 
was  not  given  out  on  contract.  The  wedges  were  made  from 
1^-in.  hardwood  boards,  10  in.  wide,  and  sawed  into  12-in.  lengths. 
'I'hese  short  sections  were  inserted  in  the  wedge  miter  boi, 
wedged  tightly,  and  sawed.  Each  12-in.  section  makes  four 
wedges,  two  rights  and  two  lefts.  For  the  total  number  of  wedges 
the  labor  of  one  carpenter  for  six  days  was  required. 

As  the  sills  were  completed  they  were  laid  out  upon  the  shelf 
excavated  to  receive  the  flume,  lined  up  carefully,  spaced  and 
given  the  proper  inclination  on  the  curves.  When  all  the  boards 
had  been  sized  and  edged  and  all  parts  of  the  frames  formed  up 
and  distributed  along  the  line  of  the  flume,  four  native  car- 
penters and  four  helpers  (peons)  laid  the  flume  at  the  rate  of 
120  ft.  per  day.     The  process  was  as  follows: 

The  ends  of  the  boards  of  a  box  were  carefully  fitted  to  the 
end  of  the  preceding  box  already  laid,  the  lower  side  boards  were 
then  spiked  to  the  outer  bottom  boards;  the  bottom  as  a  whole 
was  then  carefully  adjusted  to  the  centers  of  the  sills,  the  posts 
set  up  and  the  wedges  started.  The  center  bottom  board  was  then 
spiked  to  the  sills,  the  tower  side  boards  spiked  to  the  posts,  the 
caps  placed  and  spiked  and  the  wedges  driven  up  hard.  The 
outer  bottom  boards  were  then  spiked  to  the  sills  and  the  braces 
driven  into  their  recesses  in  the  sills  and  posts  and  spiked.  The 
poets  were  not  spiked  to  the  sills,  so  that  the  wedges  could  be 
driven  up  later  if  it  appeared  desirable  to  do  so.  The  necessary 
sequence  of  the  operations  involved  in  laying  the  flume  was  care- 
fully esTilained  to  the  carpenters  and,  with  a  little  practice,  they 
acquired  the  "  swing "  and  the  work  thereafter  moved  off  at  a 
satisfactory  rate.  Little  calking  of  the  flume  was  found  neces- 
sary.    Although  ^i3-iD.  battens  were  provided,  few  ware  used. 
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ExcluBJve  of  the  work  of  excavating  the  shelf  and  on  the  two 
treaties  on  the  line,  the  cost  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  flumea 
was  45  ct.  per  running  foot. 

Movable  Flume  on  Hydraulic  Fill  Dam.  The  following  ap- 
peared in  Engineering  Hecord,  Jan.  G,  1917: 

During  the  construction  of  a  large  hydraulic  fill  dam  recently 


Fig.   II.     Discharge  Flume  Eaeily  Koved  on  Inclined  Skids. 

completed  is  the  West,  considerable  time  was  saved  b;  the  use 
of  an  inclined  runway  for  the  flume  from  which  material  was  de- 
posited on  the  dam.  Although  tiie  flume  was  moved  by  hand,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  interrupt  the  flow  for  short  periods  while 
the  delivery  flume  was  skidded  up  the  incline  to  the  desired  new 
position.     See  Fig.  11. 
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Three  borrow  pits  were  used,  from  which,  by  meana  of  hydraulic 
giants,  maUrial  was  sluiced  into  three  main  flume  lines.  Prom 
these  mains  the  material  was  conveyed  through  flumes  along  the 
upstream  and  downstream  sides  of  the  ftll.  By  the  use  of  gates 
the  streams  were  discharged  from  the  flumes  at  the  desired  inter- 
vals toward  the  axis  of  the  dam. 

The  flume  box,  12x24  in.  in  section,  was  built  up  of  1^-in. 
boards  and  was  paved  with  6xI2x6-in.  hemlock  blodcs  set  on 
end.  Immediately  above  the  blocks  I  x  6-in.  projecting  strips  were 
nailed  on  each  side.  This  box  was  supported  un  2  x  S-in.  stringers, 
which  in  turn  were  carried  by  4  x  fl-in.  cape  on  the  low  sliding 
bents  spaced  15  ft.  apart  and  inclined  on  a  slope  of  5  to  1.  The 
6x6-in.  inclined  caps  were  supported  on  pieces  of  the  same  size 
resting  on  the  material  pretiimsly  depoaiteil  and  tied  together 
by  cross-bracing. 

The  flume  proper  was  moved  up  the  incline  by  means  of  a  lever 
and  chain  device  at  each  bent.  The  lever  consisted  of  an  iron  bar 
near  the  lower  end  of  which  was  fastened  a  chain  connecting  with 
the  framing  of  the  flume  box.  At  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the 
bar  a  second  chain  was  attached  which  passed  over  an  iron  claw 
fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  6  x  6-in.  cap.  This 
lever  was  operated  by  one  man  at  each  bent.  With  the  lever  in  an 
upright  position,  pulling  it  down  through  the  quadrant,  which  it 
was  possible  to  describe,  would  move  the  flume  up  the  incline  a 
f^  inches.  This  gain  was  then  caught  by  taking  up  slack  in  the 
chain  at  the  claw,  and  the  operation  repeated. 

Short  lengths  of  lateral  flumes  were  attached  to  the  openings 
in  the  up  side  of  the  flume  box  to  facilitate  control  of  the 
fiow.  Doors  for  closing  the  openings  were  provided,  so  tJ)at 
material  could  be  discharged  at  any  desired  point  along  the  crest 
of  the  fill,  a  duplicate  line  of  flume  being  used  along  up  and  down 
stream  facee.  Of  coursf  each  time  the  flume  was  moved,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  new  connection  at  the  point  where  it 
was  fed  from  the  supply  flume. 

Sluicing  was  carried  on  practically  continuously  night  and 
day,  in  order  to  save  time,  and  the  movable  feature  of  the  flume 
was  considered  to  bt  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  job. 

Slnlelng  Band  anu  QtbtcI  In  Steel-£ined  Flumes.  Engineering 
Record,  Dec.  20,  IfllS,  gives  the  following  account  of  hydrauHck- 
ing  at  a  gravel  pit  on  Puget  Sound  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where 
the  conditions  of  the  plant  are  such,  that  an  ordinary  1-in.  board 
in  the  flume  bottom  will  wear  through  in  about  two  days,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  any  of  the  oidinary  forme  of  flume  block 
paving  has  proved  prohibitive.  The  unusual  severity  of  the  wear 
is  caused  by  the  tact  that  the  flume  grades  have  been  kept  down 
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to  S  and  10%,  and  about  1.6  cu.  jd.  of  slutrp  material  are  car- 
ried for  every  l.SOO  gal.  of  water  pumped.  The  advantage 
of  this  IB  that  a  daily  output  of  1,600  cu.  yd.  ia  maintained  with 
a  pumping  equipment  which  ie  coneiderad  comparatively  light  for 
the  yardage  handled. 

The  deposit  lies  at  the  water's  edge  iu  a  bank  riiiing  to  an 
elevation  of  240  ft.  above  mean  low  water,  and  all  buildinge, 
bunkers  and  loading  dock  are  supported  on  piles  in  deep  water. 
l^'lumes  from  the  pit  discharge  into  separators  which  feed  a  600' 
cu.  yd.  gravel  bunker  and  a  350-cu.  yd.  sand  bunker.  The  bunkers 
discharge  through  twenty  under- feed  gateu  into  4-yd.  bottom- 
dump  cars  which  can  be  hauled  to  the  end  of  the  dock  and 
emptied  into  scows  at  the  rate  of  6  cu.  yd.  per  minute.  Water 
is  supplied  to  the  pit  from  the  Soimd  by  two  duplex  compoimd 
steam  pumps  —  one  with  10x16  and  12  x  IS-in.  cylinders,  the 
other  with  8x12  and  I0xl6-in.  cylinders.  From  these  pumps  a 
10-in.  riveted  steel  pipe  line  runs  to  the  pit,  paralleled  by  an 
8-in.  auxiliary  line.  The  average  lift  of  the  water  is  100  ft.,  and 
at  this  head  these  pumps  normally  deliver  1,800  gal.  per  minute. 
This  delivery  for  18  or  20  hr.  per  day  is  suRicient  to  bring  to  the 
bunkers  the  full  capacity  of  1,800  cu,  yd. 

Three  separators  are  in  use,  fed  by  three  130-tt.,  12  x  l2-in. 
flumes  which  branch  from  a  main  fiume  24  in.  wide  and  12  in. 
deep.  This  main  flume,  which  runs  to  the  face  of  the  pit,  has  a 
length  of  100  ft,  and  is  fed  by  numerous  branch  flumes  of  eiiual 
depth  and  15  in.  in  width.  From  these  branches  12  x  )2-in.  laterals 
are  laid  to  attack  the  bank  at  any  desired  point.  All  these 
flumes  in  the  pit  are  on  an  8%  grade,  the  three  separator  hues 
having  a  10%  grade. 

With  the  low  velocity  of  water  and  the  very  heavy  percentage 
of  Busjiended  matter  the  wear  on  the  bottom  of  these  flumes  was 
so  great  that  at  first  no  material  could  be  found  which  would 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  hardness  and  cheapness  with  a  low 
coefficient  of  friction.  Finally  the  expedient  of  buying  old  band- 
saws  from  the  lumber  mills  was  adopted,  and  the  use  of  these 
saws  to  take  the  wear  met  with  success,  from  the  start. 

The  flumes  are  built  of  1  x  12-in.  rough  lumber,  chiefly  in  6-ft. 
sections,  and  this  construction  lends  itself  readily  to  the  use  of 
baiid-saws,  which  come  in  10,  12  and  14-in.  widtha.  In  the 
12  X  12-in,  flumes  a.  single  saw  blade  is  laid  in  the  bottom  and  a 
three-cornered  wooden  strip  nailed  over  it  at  the  corners  to  hold 
it  in  place.  In  the  24-in,  flume  circular  saw  blades,  sheared  to 
the  proper  widths,  were  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  band-saws  are  usually  12-gage,  while  the  circular  saws 
come  in  6  or  S-gage  thi^'knesses.     As  the  material  is  oil-tempered 
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tool  Bteel,  it  ie  too  tkard  to  be  recast  Bucceeatiilly,  and  therefore 
has  little  ecrape  value.  Discarded  saws  were  bought  at  prices 
rajiging  from  0.25  to  0.50  ct.  per  pound  and  are  believed  to  last 
three  or  four  times  as  ioDg  in  the  flume  as  ordinary  structural 
steel.  In  the  flumes  on  10%  grade  it  is  said  tllat  the  12-gage 
steel  normally  passes  10,000  to  12,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  before 
being  worn  out. 

Cost  of  Flnmes.  For  detailed  tonts  of  flume  construction,  see 
the  author's  "  Handbook  of  Cost  Data." 

Cost  of  Oravel  Mining.  Data  regarding  the  cost  of  hydraulic 
mining  in  California  during  the  season  commencing  Nov.,  1890, 
and  ending  July,  1900,  are  given  by  William  H.  Radford  in 
Tratuactioni,  American  Inttitute  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  31, 
1901. 

During  this  season  of  9  months  655,667  miner's  inches  ( I 
inch='l,T2B  cu.  ft.  in  24  hr.)  were  used  for  the  monitors  and 
tor  sweeping  the  bed  rock  at  the  end  of  the  season.  This  water 
cost  delivered  0.69  ct.  per  miner's  inch.  Surveys  showed  the 
amount  of  material  washed  to  be  1,251,399  cu.  yd.,  or  1.9  cu. 
yd.  per  miner's  inch. 

The  banks  varied  in  height  from  50  to  130  ft.,  averaging  63 
ft.  The  material  consisted  of  pay  gravel  lying  on  pay  rock  and 
varying  in  thickness  up  to  8  ft.,  and  barren  top  material  con- 
sisting of  broken  rock,  clay,  soil,  and  gravel.  The  grade  of  the 
sluices  was  7  in.  in  12  ft.  Long  bed-rock  cuts  extended  from 
the  head  of  the  sluices  to  the  banks.  These  bed-rock  cuts,  in 
black  slate,  were  constructed  by  hand  drilling  and  blasting. 

Electric  lights  permitted  night  work. 

The  ditch  was  11  miles  long  and  was  cared  for  I^  two  men 
during  the  rainy  months  and  by  one  man  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

The  coat  of  the  hydraulieking  was: 


Sluice  bDlidlnc  and  repairlDs: 

Labor,  tl,046;  supplies.  |3S  , 

Btaolumilting.  «M 


Moiine  pipes  and  eisnta,  K99  

Brea^g  rocks  sod  cls);.  K.U5  

CleHiinE  ground  for  piping.  tl5S  — 
Generar  expenasi,  WBtching  iluiwa,  n 
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This  does  not  include  interest  or  depreciation  on  plant.' 

Hethoda  of  Working  Placer  OraTel.  The  following  is  given 
in  Engineering  A'etcs,  Jan.  1,  IS03.  The  mining  property  in  ques- 
tloD  is  in  California  and  considerable  capital  has  been  expended 
there  for  the  bringing  in  of  water  which  ia  conducted  to  the 
mine  by  Hume  and  ditch  a  total  dietance  of  30  mtlea,  having  a 
capacity  of  3,000  miners'  inches.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  the  ditch  is  cut,  the  steep  elope  of  the  hillsides 
and  the  severity  of  the  winters  cause  the  expense  of  maintenance 
to  be  rather  high,  aggregating  about  227o  of  the  total  exploita- 
tion expenses.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  company's  exist- 
ence their  water  right,  even  in  favorable  seasons,  never  yielded 
over  450,000  miners'  in.  More  recently,  however,  by  advantageous 
reconstruction,  this  has  been  increased  until  from  650,000  to 
730,000  miners'  in.  arc  obtained,  according  to  the  winter.  This 
big  supply  of  water  —  a  daily  average  of  3,000  miners'  in.  during 
eight  months  ~  cannot  be  utilized  constantly  with  proRt  in  only 
one  spot.  For  good  work  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  points  of 
attack,  thus  allowing  changes  of  water,  moving  of  machines,  clean 
up  and  other  contingencies  to  be  overcome  without  complete  sus- 
pension of  operations. 

Both  mines  consist  of  gold-bearing  gravels,  with  material  of 
every  size  from  pebbles  to  boulders  of  2  to  3  cu.  yd.,  requiring 
water,  powder  and  derrick  for   their  removal. 

The  bank  is  broken  by  four  giants;  one  on  the  front  with  a 
head  of  400  ft.  and  nozzle  7  to  0  in.,  according  to  circumstances; 
two  on  the  left  side  with  150  to  250-rt.  heads,  and  one  on  the  right 
side  with  500-ft.  head,  to  break  the  cement. 

The  gravels  vary  in  thickness  from  2  ft.  to  250  ft.,  bearing  gold 
throughout. 

Broken  by  the  side  giants,  the  bank  is  prevented  from  sliding 
too  far  by  the  front  giant.  The  bank  slides  ahead  as  much  as 
100  ft.  in  24  hr. 

The  bank  being  for  the  most  part  loose,  this  sliding  is,  of  course, 
caused  by  the  piping.  For  this  reason  the  entrance  of  the  sluice 
is  kept  at  a  safe  distance  —  usually  about  IfiO  ft.  away  —  and 
the  front  giant  always  settled  at  the  head  of  the  sluice. 

The  sluice  is  6  ft.  wide  by  41^  ft.  deep,  with  the  boxes  12  ft. 
long.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  mining  aeasoo  th^re  were  68 
boxes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  run  118,  of  which  additional  number 
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14  were  at  the  head  and  48  at  the  lower  end.  The  grade  is  8 
in.  to  the  box  (12  ft.).  The  bottom  is  laid  with  hloekB  in  the 
first  ten  boxes  and  bouldcre  in  the  others.  Two  undercurrents 
collect  the  fine  gold  very  satisfactorily. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  21^  and  3  cu.  yd.  were  moved  per 
miner's  inch  of  water  used,  it  a  cost  of  2.7  to  3.3  et.  per  cu.  yd, 
during  the  season  1901-02. 

A  High  Cost  at  Eydranllc  Hlning.  In  a  paper  published  in 
TranaacHona,  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  vol.  33, 
1603,  W.  E.  Thome  gives  the  detailed  cost  of  a  hydraulic  mining 
operation  at  Georgetown,  Calif.  The  cost  of  the  material  moved 
was  18.3  ct.  per  eu.  yd.  This  high  coat  was  due  mainly  to  tha 
short  season,  the  ex|>ense  of  buying  water,  the  cost  of  building 
dams  to  impound  debris  from  "  seam-diggings  "  located  upstream, 
the  hardne&t  of  the  Ijvd  rock  and  resulting  high  cost  of  ground 
sluices,  and  the  generally  unfavorable  situation. 

The  bani:  varied  from  7  to  23  ft.  in  depth.  The  bed  sluices  com- 
prised 1,300  ft.  of  R.ft.  wide  sluices  and  200  ft.  of  4-ft.  wide 
sluices,  varying  in  depth  from  4.5  to  25  ft.  The  grade  of  sluices 
was  1  in.  in  12  ft.  at  the  upper  end  to  4  in.  at  the  lower  end. 
Sluices,  including  the  boxes,  cost  from  $4  to  $150  per  lin.  ft.l 

The  water  for  ground  sluices  was  obtained  from  a  creek  and 
amounted  to  3,000  miners'  inches  continuing  for  15  days  of  the 
year.  The  water  for  the  giuit  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  0.5  ct. 
.  per  hour  per  miners'  inch.  Through  a  3-in.  nozzle  20O  miners' 
inchfs,  under  a  head  of  180  ft.,  were  used.  The  average  of  ma- 
terial moved  was  43.5  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  This  low  duty  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  being  carried  up-stream. 

The  costs  of  supplies  were  as  follows;  Lumber,  $14  to  $1S 
per  M;  powder,  12  to  13  ct.  per  lb.;  fuse.  60  to  56  ct.  per  100; 
caps,  60  to  (15  ct.  per  100;  iron,  3.6  ct.  per  lb.;  nails,  3.S  to  4.5 
ct.  per  lb.     Miners  received  ?2.50  per  day  of  10  hr. 

There  were  7,600  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  moved  at  the  following  cost; 

W«tor      ».030 

Labor    ;..        .016 

Debrii   dams   030 

Motine  pipe,  aW .W6 

"  Crevicing ''  and   cleaning  bedrocli   .OM 

IVnes,  salaries,  etc HOT 

BlaelEBmithinE      003 

Lumber    OSO 

Lsbor  oo  slnices  -WO 

Powder,  fuge,  etc   OIT 

Total  per  eu.  yd tO.lM 

Methods  and  Cost  In  a  B.  C.  Plaoer  Htne.  The  following  by 
Chester  F.  Lee  and  T.  M.  Daulton  is  taken  from  the  Tramaetiont 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1016. 
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Ruby  Creek  is  8  miles  long  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction 
,  into  Surprise  Lake,  Britisli  Columbia.  The  gravel  being  mined 
is  aliout  a  mile  up  stream  from  the  lake  and  is  the  stream  bed 
or  "  creek  gravel."  The  rock  underlying  the  gravels  is  granitic 
and  has  taken  its  present  form  through  glacial  action,  the  al- 
luvial material  having  been  deposited  subaequently,  partly  by 
glacial  and  partly  by  stream  action,  in  successive  flows  and  at 
widely  separated  times  an  shown  by  a  dike  of  basalt  about  13  ft. 
thick  which  overlies  the  bedrock  gravel  on  the  east  side  of  the 

The  gulch  has  steep  banks  and  is  about  250  ft.  wide  from  rim 


Fig.  12.    Cross-Section  of  Ruby  Creek  Showing  Position  of  Gravels 
Being  Worked  by  Hydraulicking. 

to  rim  at  the  surface  of  the  gravel.    The  depth  of  the  gravel  at 
the  center  is  42  ft. 

Water.  A  log  crib  storage  dam  is  situated  4  miles  up  Ruby 
Creek.  It  is  150  ft.  long.  12  ft.  high  anJ  C  ft.  wide  at  top, 
producing  a  reservoir  %  mile  long  aad  ^  mile  wide  with  an 
average  depth  of  8  ft.  From  this  the  water  follows  the  creek 
bed  3%  miles  to  the  intake,  whence  it  flows  into  the  ditch  which 
is  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  4  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  S^i  ft.  deep, 
the  grade  being  8  ft.  to  the  mile.  There  are  400  ft.  of  ditch, .then 
300  ft.  of  flume  across  the  gutch  and  800  ft.  of  ditch  to  the  pres- 
sure box,  which  is  8  by  10  by  10  ft.  From  this  box  issiiee  the 
pipe  tine,  2,265  ft.  long,  beginning  with  26. in.  diameter  16.g&ge 
pipe,  and  ending  wfth  !6-iD.  M.gage  pipe.  The  normal  flow  is 
about  1,160  miners'  inches  (31  cu.  ft.  per  second)  which  is  used 
through  7-in.  nozzles  of  No.  6  Hendy  giants.  Also  1,000  in.  come 
down  the  creek  and  are  used  as  a  bywash  to  assist  in  handling 
the  heavy  material.  The  vertical  head  at  the  pit  is  250  ft. 
Beside  the  main  pipe  line  a   16-in.  line  tapering  itoiA^tp.   in  ft 
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length  of  432  ft.  is  taken  out  of  the  preaaure  box  and  used  on  a 
Caasel  impulae  wht-el  of  25-in.  diameter  to  actuato  a  Sul1[van 
8  by  8  I'latiB  WG-3  belt-driven  compreaaor  the  air  from  which  is 
used  to  drill  boulders. 

The  sluicea  from  the  working  pits  are  42  in.  wide  by  42  in.  high, 
eet  on  a  grade  4  in.  to  12  ft.  (2.77%).  The  sluices  are  double, 
aa  will  be  explained,  and  their  length  is  4,000  ft. 

Diffieultiea  Overcome.  The  obataclea  to  be  overcome  in  develop- 
ing and  operating  this  property  and  the  way  they  were  surmounted 
make  this  operation  noteworthy. 

The  conditions  which  presented  difficulties  are  outlined  below: 

1.  The  great  width  of  the  deposit,  250  ft.,  which  with  the  42-ft. 
banks  made  imposaible  the  working  aa  a  single  pit  from  rim  to 

2.  In  May  and  June  the  flood  watera  produce  four  times  as 
much  water  as  can  be  used,  and  the  excess  water,  if  carried  on  top 
of  the  bank,  tends  to  undermine  it  and  cave  it  into  .the  pit. 

3.  Only  a  small  grade  tabout  3%)  was  available,  which  of- 
fered poor  facilitiea  for  dumping. 

4.  The  boulders  were  large  in  number  and  size. 
These  problems  were  met  as  follows: 

The  ground  was  divided  by  a  median  line  up  the  creek  int« 
two  series  of  pits,  A  on  the  west  side  and  B  on  the  eaat,  each 
being  about  125  'ft,  wide.  See  Fig.  12.  Pit,  A  waa  advanced 
400  ft.  flrat  and  then  pit  B  was  begun,  the  pits  being  worked 
alternately.  After  hydraulicking  some  hours  in  pit  A  until  the 
pit  is  so  full  of  bouldera  that  Uie  stream  ia  no  longer  effective, 
the  water  ia  turned  olT  at  the  valve  above  the  workings  and 
two  men  are  left  there  to  block-hole  and  blaat  the  boulders. 
Hydraulicking  is  then  begun  in  pit  B  and  ^ntinued  until  the 
boulders  obstruct  the  work,  when  they  are  drilled  and  blasted  in 
turn,  and  so  on. 

The  arrangement  of  sluices  is  auch  that  in  flood  seaaon.  the 
excess  water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the  face  of  pit  A  into  the 
sluice  at  the  bulkhead  and  down  this  to  where  the  double  sluices 
begin  opposite  pit  B  (Pig.  13).  The  gates  at  the  head  of  the 
east  sluice  are  closed  and  the  flood  waters  go  through  the  west 
sluice  to  waate.  During  the  time  of  excess  water,  work  in  pit  A 
is  suspended,  but  pit  B  qtin  be  worked  without  interruption,  save 
for  the  time  needed  to  drill  and  shoot  the  boulders.  Without 
these  arrangements  work  would  have  to  be  suspended  during  high 
water,  which  would  be  a  serious  drawback  as  the  season  is  only 
about  150  days  in  all.  When  the  water  recedes  to  the  point 
that  it  can  all  be  handled  through  the  giant  and  by  wash,  hydrau- 
licking  ia   resumed   in   the   pits   alternately   as   above   described. 
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Only  the  east  sluice  is  used  for  handling  gravel  and  is  fitted  with 

gold-saving  devices. 
The  arrangement  of  gates,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  penuits  the 


r-^    7/, 


M 


Fig.   13.    Arran^ment  at  SluJcea,  iTetails  of  Two-Way  Qat«s; 
and   CroBB'Section   of   Gold-Saving   Sluice. 

gravel  from  either  pit  io  be  sent  down  the  east  sluice;  the  west 
alnice  is  used  only  for  excess  water.  The  upper  gate,  shown  in 
detail  in  Fig.   13,  rests  loosely  against  the  post  and  is  raised 
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off  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  by  two  men  throwing  their  weight  on 
the  end  of  the  long  lever.  This  relievea  the  water  pressure  and 
enables  the  gate  to  be  thrown  over.  If  it  were  not  for  this  ar- 
rangment  the  pressure  of  the  stream  would  make  it  impoaaible 
to  move  the  gate. 

The  gold-saving  sluice  boxes,  42  in.  wide,  were  originallj' 
paved  with  spruce  blocks  8  bj  8  by  10  in.,  spaced  2  in.  apart 
longitudinally,  but  the  excessive  wear  on  them  entailed  frequent 
stoppages  for  renewals  which  was  both  annoying  and  expensive  as 
the  season  is  short  and  it  is  imperative  to  get  the  maximiun  use 
of  the  water  during  the  open  period.  The  steepest  grade  obtain- 
able was  3\/^%,  which  seriously  limited  the  amount  of  gravel 
handled.  In  1014,  therefore,  2,400  lin.  ft.  of  high-carbon  steel 
plates  (0.9%  carbon)  were  bought  from  the  Carbon  Steel  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh  and  substituted  for  wood  blocks  for  this  distance. 
The  grade  of  tbe  flume  was  changed  to  2.77%  which  gave  20  ft.  ad- 
ditional dump  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sluice. 

The  plates  cost  545  per  ton  at  the  mills,  $108.80  per  ton  laid 
down  on  Ruby  Creek.  Plates  of  this  sort  were  first  used  by  The 
McKee  Creek  Mining  Co.  in  this  district  in  1009.  The'  plates  are 
12  ft.  long,  3S  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick,  and  are  placed  2  in.  apart 
as  to  their  ends  with  a  drop  of  ^  in.  from  one  plate  to  the  next. 
Fig.  13  shows  how  they  are  supported  and  held  in  position;  S- 
to  8-in.  logs  are  sawed  flat  on  two  sides  to  a  thickness  of  i  in., 
and  made  ^  in.  thicker  on  the  downstream  end  than  on  the  up- 
stream  in  each  12  ft.  of  length.  The  plates  are  supported  by  these 
and  beld  down  by  the  edges  of  the  3  by  10-in.  lining  boards. 

The  space  i>etween  plates  makes  an  excellent  riffle.  The  use  of 
the  plates  increases  the  capacity  of  the  sluice  about  40%  and 
enables  angular  pieces  of  blasted  boulders  30  in.  in  their  longest 
dimension  to  be  put  through  as  against  20-in.  pieces  with  block 
riffles.  Occasionally  extra  large  boulders  get  into  .the  sluice,  and 
5  by  2^^-ft.  boulders  have  gone  through  without  trouble.  All 
trouble  from  jammed  sluices  and  overftows  has  thus  been  ob- 
viated. 

After  a  season's  wear  and  carrying  67,840  cu.  yd.  of  gravel, 
the  plates  showed'an  abrasion  of  ^  in.  At  the  end  of  the  1015 
season,  after  transporting' a  total  of  130,880  cu.  yd.,  holes  de- 
veloped at  some  points.  The  surface  skin  of  the  plates  is  harder 
than  the  interior  and  where  the  surface  becomes  slightly  worn 
deterioration  is  more  rapid.  A  steel  equally  iiard  throughout  is 
desirable  for  this  use  and  the  question  of  its  production  has  bees 
taken  up  with  tbe  manufacturers. 

In  1915,  6,380  boulders  were  drilled  and  blasted  and  21,9G6 
"buUdoKed"    without    drilling;    in    1»14,    23,832    were    blasted. 
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which,  taking  the  two  years  together,  ie  a  boulder  fur  eath  2.5  yd. 
of  gravel  worked.  The  practice  ia  to  "  bulldoze  "  the  flatter  and 
smaller  bouldera  without  drilling,  and  block-hole  the  larger  ones 
and  pipe  all  the  pieces  through  the  sluice.  For  drilling,  two  Sul- 
livan DA-I9  40-lb.  hammer  drills  are  used  with  air  prexHure  at  00 
lb.  at  the  compressor.  The  air  line  is  2  in.  in  diameter  and  1,000 
ft.  long;  two  lines  of  50-ft.  hose  ^  in.  in  diameter  connect  directly 
with  the  drills.     In  1915,  eiplosives  cost  26  ct.  per  boulder. 

In  part  of  the  ground  ao  additional  obstacle  must  be  overcome. 
On  the  east  aide  in  pit  B  a  dark  basaltic  dike  about  13  ft.  thick 
lies  on  top  of  the  21  ft.  of  pay  gravel  and  is  itself  overlaid  by 
6  ft.  of  waste  gravel.  Thia  baaaltic  flow  is  lenticular  and  thins 
out  both  in  the  upstream  direction  and  from  the  center  toward 
the  east  rim.  It  pinches  out  entirely  2S0  ft.  upstream.  Fortu- 
nately the  basalt  is  friable  and  fairly  soft,  so  that  by  putting 
gopher  holes  under  it  and  shaking  up  with  powder  it  is  gradually 
broken  through,  and  eon  be  washed  away  by  ground  sluicing  and 
hydraulieking. 

Ia  1916  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

ATerags  Dumber  of  men  employed  aO 

Hoorn  piping  in   pay  graval   978 

21  hr.-in.  of  water  on  pay  gravel  «,86a 

ToUl  cubic  yards  oF  ginrel  bandied  «2,440 

Cubic  rards  per  H  hr.-incb  1J3 

Cost  p«r  cubic  yard  at  gravel  bandied; 

Labor      »O.BM 

EiplosiveB     0.119 

Lumber    O.OOT 

auble    0.009 

Hardware     0.008 

Idcenses  and  rentals  O.OU 

General  expense 0,017 


The  property  belongs  to  the  Placer  Gold  Mines  Co.  of  Seattle; 
G.  W,  Fischer,  President,  T,  M.  Daulton,  General  Manager;  the 
latter  has  planned  the  work  and  conducted  the  operations  since 
the  company  took  over  the  property  from  the  original  locators  in 
I90R,  and  is  still  in  charge. 

Banere  of  Cost  of  Hydraulic  KfninK.  There  is  a  wide  range 
in  the  coat  of  hydraulic  mining.  In  a  recently  issued  bulletin 
<tf  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  may  range 
from  2^  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  in  California  under  exceptionally  favorable 
cfnmmatancea  to  12  ct.  or  even  20  ct.  at  Atlin,  U.  C,  and  to  25 
ct,  or  more  in  Alaska,  according  to  the  conditions  of  o^ration. 
Where  frozen  gravel  is  encountered  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
elevate  the  gravel,  costs  frequently  exceed  60  ct.  per  cu,  yd.     The 
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Bulletin  gives  data  on  work  o!  tliia  character  from  whith  the 
following  has  been  abstracted  liy  Engineering  and  Contraoling, 
Oct.  18,  lUlti.  Ihe  first  tigureH  are  for  a,  hydraulic  mine  in 
Northern  California. 

The  season  commenced  in  November,  18)111,  and  ended  the  last 
of  July,  1900.  During  this  time,  655,651  miners'  inches  (an  inch 
equals  1,72S  cu.  ft.  in  24  hr.)  of  water  were  used  for  piping,  and 
for  sweeping  the  bedrock  at  the  end  of  the  season.  From  actual 
surveys,  this  amount  of  water  washed  down  !,251,3{'9  cu.  yd.  of 
material,  consisting  of  pay  gravel  lying  on  the  bedrock,  and  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  8  ft.,  and  practically  barren 
top  tnuterial,  consisting  of  mountain  slide,  carrying  considerable 
broken  rick,  clay  and  soiL  The  banks  varied  in  height  from 
50  to  130  ft.,  the  average  height  being  63  ft.  The  grade  of  the 
sluices  was  7  in.  in  12  ft.,  the  boxes  being  paved  with  block  rif- 
fles 12  in.  deep.  Long  bedrock  cuts  .extended  from  the  heads  of 
the  sluices  to  within  a  tew  feet  of  the  banks,  and  were  kept  prac- 
tically to  grade  as  the  work  advanced.  At  first,  electric  drills 
were  used  on  this  work,  but  as  it  was  found  that  heavy  blasting 
shattered  the  rock  too  much,  and  caused  slips,  these  drills  were 
abandoned  and  hand  drilling  was  substituted.  The  total  cost 
{$27,512  for  1,251,400  cu.  yd.}   was  made  up  as  follows: 

Oan  ot  dttcb,  rcseiroir  uid  siphon:    Labor,  t3,«70: 

■uppliee,   HIS    (O.0O223 

Wmhing    (piping)    .M192 

DriUlnE    in    bedrock    cats:    Hand    drilling,    |l,OSa: 

oleotrio.    J-69    .00105 

Timbering  bedrock  cuts  00012 

Electric  fighting   .000«T 

Sluice   building  sod   repsiring:    Labor,   tt,04S;    gup- 


Mgvlap  pipes  and  Biints   .COOTl 

OleHring  ground  far  piping  (cutting  brush)   ...'....'.  '.Man 

Oeneral  ctpenxes,  wstchinc  sluices  und  odd  jobs  ...  .OOSSO 

Supplies   used   in   mine    .002*1 

Taxes,  office  eipenses,  HuFTeying,  galsrics  iMMl 

Total  per  cu.  yd (0.02198 

The  best  known  hydraulic  mine  in  California,  and  the  lai^est 
now  operating  in  the  world,  is  La  Grange  mine  in  Trinity  County. 
The  operating  company  now  has  a  water  system  of  29  miles  of 
main  ditch,  flume,  tunnel,  and  siphon,  7  miles  of  30-in.  water-pipe 
line,  and  14  miles  of  auxiliary  ditch  not  now  in  use.  This  is  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  reservoirs  and  connections  for  bringing  the 
water  to  the  face  of  the  pit,  and  with  the  dam  at  the  lower  lake 
represents   an   outlay   of   approximately   $700,000.     Twenty- eight 
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men,  moludiiig  thp  buarding-house  foivc.  are  employed  at  the  mine. 
The  inet)nHi  of  operating  is  as  foUowe:  Water  is  brought  from 
the  mine  reservoirs  in  two  30-iii.  pipe  lines  and  discharged  againat 
the  gravel  banic  through  gianta  under  a  head  of  COO  ft.  Either 
two  8-in.  or  one  8-in.  and  two  6-in.  nozzles  are  used  at  one  time. 
These  combinations  require  4,000  to  4,200  miners'  inches  of  water, 
and  they  usually  empty  the  mine  reservoirs  in  six  hours.  The 
water  is  then  shut  off  from  the  pipes  and  the  reservoirs  are  al- 
lowed to  fill,  requiring  generally  four  hours  when  the  full  head 
of  water  ia  In  the  ditch:  during  this  time  the  pipe  men  drill  and 
bla«t  the   large  baulders  and  hard   pieces  of  cement  rock  in  the 

Boulders  of  1  ton  and  2  tons'  weight  at  times  pass  through 
the  sluice,  though  such  large  boulders  are  generally  blasted  in 
order  to  save  water.  The  cemented  gravel  is  disintegrated  usu- 
ally before  it  leaves  the  pit,  and  little  or  none  is  found  on  the 
dump.  At  the  usual  rate  of  operation,  the  pipes  wash  down  and 
send  to  the  sluice  1,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  per  hour.  The  sluice 
box  is  6  ft.  wide  by  5  ft.  deep  and  is  lined  with  40-lb.  steel  rails 
set  transversely  5  in.  apart  on  the  bottom  and  longitudinally  on 
the  side  and  held  in  place  by  lugs  and  bolts. 

Quicksilver  is  sprinltled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sluice  every 
few  days.  The  sluice  is  2,400  ft.  long.  The  great  length  of 
sluice  is  necessary  to  carry  the  tailings  to  the  edge  of  the  dump. 
At  1,300  ft.  it  branches  into  two  parts  in  order  to  distribute  the 
debris  over  the  width  of  Oregon  Gulch.  Each  year  it  is  necessary 
to  add  about  60  ft.  to  the  lower  end  of  each  branch.  The  amount 
added  to  the  upper  end  varies  with  the  slope  of  the  bedrock 
and  the  movement  of  the  gravel  mass. 

Working  costs  vary  for  different  seasons  from  2,8  to  3.5  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.,  the  percentage  of  cost  being  distributed  approximately 
as  follows: 

Pw  oenl. 

Maintaining   ditch    IS 

Wishing,   gravel  piping   9 

Sluice  mainlenancB   25 

BrMiking    bowlders    9 

Pipe  lines  and  giant*   7W 


Boarding  hoaae^  .,- .,...,.-. S 

Various     2ii 

The  fallowing  data,  including  average  operating  coats,  relate 
to  hydraulic  mining  at  Atlin,  B.  C,  for  the  seasons  1910  to 
1913^ 
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Pitl  PUS 

PoHibla  mnniaE  time,  days  p«r  ■euan  ....          1S4  ISO 

Actual  tuniuag  tima,  days  per  ssmdu U4  141 

Cubic  yards  worked  per  seaeon  2S3.300  1TS,5S0 

Oubic  yards  per  dgy  pel  Beuon  l.MO  Oil 

Cubic  vordu  per  day  for  time  running  ....       1,840  1,!S6 

Uiners'  inches  used  per  day  l,ftKI  4,250 

Yards  per  ineb  per  day  of  maDlug  Ume  ...         0.41  0.30 

Average  depth  of  ground,  ft WA  IM 

Aieraoe  eost  per  tubie  yardi,  eenla.t 

Pitl  Pits 

Labor    7.34  1S.» 

PoTdsr     l.»  IM 

General  operations    US  3Sa 

mtcb    maintenance »  .!B 

Qaneral  expense .44  .70 

Royalties,   rents],  etc M  .64 

Total,  ct.  per  oo.  yd li.OT  20.01 

t  Boardins  hause  included  in  labor.    "  Ssneral  operations  " 

include)   Bupplies,    teamsters,    bUeksmitbs   and   other  operal- 


"  includes  U 


either  pit.    "  General 


Coats  of  working  gravel  banks  with  water  under  presBure  and  . 
elevating  the  material  with  hydraulic  elevatora  will  vary  greatly 
in  dilTerent  localitiea.  The  following  data  concern  hydraulic  min- 
ing at  the  River  Bend  mine. 

The  River  Bend  mine  ia  on  the  Klamath  River,  Siskiyou 
County,  Cal.  The  water  ia  obtained  from  two  aourcea;  one  ditch 
supplies  the  water  for  the  giant,  the  other  for  the  elevators. 
The  supply  aystem  includea  11  mileB  of  ditches  and   1i^  milea  of 

There  are  two  Joshua  Hendy  giants  with  S^^-in.  nozzlea,  which 
consume  about  525  cu.  ft.  per  minute  working  at  an  elTective  head 
of  90  to  100  ft.  A  Campbell  hydraulic  elevator  having  a  lOi^-in. 
throat  and  ueing  approximately  500  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  minute 
under  an  effective  head  of  325  ft.  raiaee  the  material  40  ft.  \eT- 
tically.  The  elevator  ia  set  in  a  sump  10  ft.  deep  and  at  an  In- 
clination of  70°,  the  height  of  the  gravel  bank  being  30  ft. 

The  following  table  is  made  from  daily  averages  throughout  the 
season  of  1912-13.  The  working  costs  do  not  include  adminiatra- 
tion  charges. 

Cubic  yards  of  graiel  washed  per  day 417 

Cubic  feet  at  water  used  per  minute  tm  elevator 660 

Cubic  yards  of  gravel  washed  per  miner's  inch  (giant) 

water    1.1» 

Orada  of  sluice,  inches  in  12  feet  T 

Operating  cost  per  cubic  yard,   not  including  admin- 

tration.  cents  t  . 

At  the  Logan  mine,  near  Waldo,  Ore.,  with  40  cu.  ft.  of  water 
a  second,  15,000  to.30,000  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  are  washed  per  month. 
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Four  giants  Are  kued,  two  in  the  pit  and  two  on  tbe  tailinfj^ 
dump.  A  20-in.  hydraulic  elsvator  with  two  lifts  elevat«B  the 
material  40  ft.  The  gravel  is  easily  washed,  there  are  no  large 
boulders,  and  the  operating  expenseB  are  said  to  be  only  3^  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  under  exceedii^ly  favorable  conditions, 

HTdranlie  Eleratora.  A  hydraulic  elevator  ia  an  "  ejector " 
used  to  raise  water  and  gravel.  An  ample  supply  ot  water  and 
proper  means  for  rejecting  large  Btonea,  lumps  of  clay  and  d^bria 
are  esBential. 

Elevators  are  generally  arranged  in  a  sump  cut  in  the  bed- 
rock, and  the  gravel  from  the  monitori  ia  washed  to  this  aump 
through  a  ground  sluice.  The  elevators  pick  up  the  gravel  and 
water  and  raise  it  from  the  sump  to  the  ground  sluice.  lArge 
boulders  can  be  left  in  place  and  the  bedrock  around  them 
cleaned  with  a  small  hand  nozzle. 

Hydraulic  elevators  consist  of  a  tube  into  which  a  Jet  of  water 
is  introduced  under  pressure.  The  velocity  of  the  moving  jet 
of  water  acts  on  a  larger  body  of  water  and  gravel  introduced 
at  the  suction  end  of  the  tube  and  causes  it  to  be  discharged  at 
the  other  end. 

Grading  Klver  Banki  with  a  Water  Jet.  the  following  de- 
scription of  grading  a  sandy  river  bank  is  given  by  Taro  Tsuji 
in  Engineering  .Veics,  Feb.  6,  1892. 

The  bank,  12  to  IT  ft.  high  above  low  water,  was  graded  to  a 
elope  of  2  horizontal  to  1  vertical.  The  plant  used  was  a  40-hp. 
boiler  and  a  simple  duplex  plunger  pump,  with  a  stroke  of  10 
in.,  and  a  diameter  of  6^  in.,  mounted  on  a  barge.  The  water 
was  pumped  from -the  river  and  delivered  tlircmgh  a  21^-in.  hose. 
The  jet,  varying  in  amount  from  230  to  260  gal.  per  uin.,  under 
a  pressure  ot  140  lb,  per  aq.  in.,  was  played  upon  the  bank.  The 
earth  was  removed  at  the  rate  of  35  to  40  cu.  yd.  per  hr.,  using 
10  lb,  of  coal  per  cu.  yd. 

This  method  was  economical  but  left  the  bank  in  a  rough  con- 
dition.    Tbe  earth   was  dressed  by  pick  and  shovel, 

H.  St.  L,  Copp*e,  in  Traneaations  of  the  American  Hnoiety  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  35,  July,  1896,  describes  another  plant  con- 
structed in  ISSl  for  hydraulic  grading  of  the  river  banks  on  the 
Mississippi.  A  fire  pump  with  lOt^x  18-in.  cylinders  and  0-in. 
water  plungers,  having  two  4-in.  discharge  pipes,  and  a  42-in. 
s24-ft.  boiler,  were  placed  on  a  barge,  16  ft.  wide  by  98  ft. 
long  by  3.5  ft.  deep.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  was  $3,879. 
This  plant  was  not  used. 

In  sluicing  the  bank  a  trench  tvas  Rrst  cut  with  a  shovel  to 
the  required  angle  of  slope,  and  in  it  was  placed  a  continuous  line 
of  wooden  boxes  to  form  a  trough  from  the  top  of  the  bank  to  the 
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water  surface.  A  pump  used  (or  sinking  piles  with  a  water  jet 
and  mounted  on  a  pile-driver  barge,  wae  moored  near  the  trough 
and  supplied  its  upper  end  with  water.    Earth  was  excavated 

and  thrown  into  the  trough  liy  shovels,  the  water  carrying  to 
the  river.  This  method  was  abandoned  for  work  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  water  lieing  used  to  wash  out  the  bank. 

The  grader  used  in  1S82  consisted  of  a  barge  110  ft.  king  by  30 
ft.  wide  by  6  ft.  deep.  The  pump  was  a  Blake  compound  con- 
densing, with  double  plungers  each  16  x  24  in.  The  steam  cyl- 
inders were  IS  and  36  in.  in  diameter  by  24-in.  stroke.  The 
capacity  was  2,000  gal.  per  min.  with  a  pump  prcEjsure  of  100  lb. 
and  a  steam  pressure  of  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Steam  was  obtained 
from  three  boilers,  42  in.  by  26  in.  in  size.  The  pumps  discharged 
into  a  14-in.  boom  pipe  having  twelve  4-in.  openings,  from  which 
lengths  of  2)^in.  rubber  hose  lead.  The  nozzles  were  1%  in.  in 
diameter. 

In  operation  the  boat  was  moored  to  the  bank  and  the  hose 
lead  to  within  8  ft-  of  a  guide  face  cut  in  the  bank.  The  nozzles, 
mounted  on  swivels,  were  each  worked  by  three  men.  The  slope 
was  cut  a  little  ahead  at  the  upper  end;  the  reason  beii^  that 
the  water  after  discharging  against  the  bank,  ran  close  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  face,  iielping  to  undercut  it.  A  4-in.  hose  and  a 
114'in.  nozzle  gave  the  best  results.  Bankfe  were  graded  to  a 
slope  of  2^4  to  1,  Sand  and  light  deposits  were  easily  graded,  but 
clay  and  "buckshot"  reaisted-the  jet  for  some  time.  With  3 
nozzles  an  average  of  1,300  cu.  yd.  was  removed  per  day  at  a  ■ 
cost  of  about  4  et.  per  cu.  yd.  Trimming  was  done  by  hand 
shovels. 

At  Bullerton  in  1883,  grading  cost  3  to  3.8  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  3  men 
being  employed  to  each  nozzle. 

At  Plum  Point  1,800  to  4,000  cu.  yd.  were  moved  per  day  at  a 
cost  of  3  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

In  sand  at  Lake  Providence  Reach  grading  cost  2%  to  SVi  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  The  engineer  in  cliarge  estimated  from  daily  ob- 
servations continued  over  a  month  that  to  excavate  1  cu.  yd.  of 
t^arth  required  a  fraction  less  than  1  cu.  yd.,  of  water,  under  a 
pressure  of  140  lb.,  with  steam  pressure  at  80  lb.  and  a  vacuum 
of  20.5  in.  With  steam  pressure  at  80  lb.  it  required  3  lb.  of 
coal  per  cu.  yd.  of  water  thrown  or  earth  removed.  Shovel  grad- 
ing cost  30  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  At  New  Madrid  in  1803  grading  to  a 
3  to  1  slope  cost  3.8  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Mr.  Coppfe  gives  the  cost  of  a.  typical  hydraulic  grading  plant 
with  alt  hose  and  fixtures  at  $20,000. 

Of  work  done  in  1880  on  the  Missouri  River  for  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Ry.,  W,  R.  De  Witt  in  Engineering  NeiCB,  June  5,  1902, 
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states  that  a  grading  force  of  1  engineman,  I  flretnan,  1  watcb- 
man,  1  nozzleman,  and  2  laborers  graded  100  lin.  ft.  of  bank  or 
SOO  cu.  yd.  of  earth  in  a  10-hr.  day,  under  average  conditions 
of  soil  and  velocity  of  current.  Labor  cost  JI0.25  per  lin.  ft. 
of  revetment  or  1.28  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  fuel  and  engineman'b 
supplie'B  cost  $2.25  per  lin.  ft.  of  revetment  or  0.28  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.,  a  total  of  tl2.50  per  lin.  ft.  or  1.68  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

According  to  Engineering  News,  May  9,  1907,  at  about  40  miles 
below  St.  Louis  3,444  cu.  yd.  were  removed  by  hydraulic  jets,  and 
44  cu.  yd.  were  surfaced  by  hand.  The  total  cost  was  2.5  ct. 
per  cu.  yd. 

D.  J.  Whittemore  gives  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  grading  a 
bluff  on  the  Missouri  Kiver  as  1  ct..for  powder  plus  1.5  ct.  for 
labor  and  other  supplies.  The  bluff  was  100  to  180  ft.  high  and 
it  was  dangerous  to  employ  the  water  jet  without  having  at  all 
times  complete  control  of  avalanches.  This  was  secured  by  blast- 
ing down  the  bank  after  it  had  been  partially  undercut  by  the 
jet. 

According  to  Engineering  Xeut,  July  29,  1916,  to  clear  the  river 
channel  of  the  Kaw  Hiver,  Kansas,  during  high  water,  abuut  10,- 
000  to  15,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  near  the  east  span  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Bridge  was  removed  in  a  very  short  time.  This  work  was 
accomplished  by  a  gang  of  eight  men,  drilling  and  shooting  the 
dirt,  using  just  enough  40%  dynamite  to  allow  it  to  be  broken 
up  thoroughly.  As  soon  as  a  shot  had  been  set  off  at  one  end, 
a  fire  hose,  with  a  l',Jin.  nozzle,  and  about  80  lb.  nozzle  pressure, 
was  utilized  to  wash  the  loose  earth  into  the  swift  current  of  the 
river.  Water  was  furnished  by  a  fire  engine  at  the  end  of  about 
1,000  ft.  of  hose.  The  river  current  was  flowing  at  the  rate  of 
about  8  to  10  ft.  per  second,  and  the  large  pieces  of  excavation 
detached  by  the  jet  of  water  were  quickly  washed  down  stream 
by  the  current.  The  entire  amount  was  removed  In  about  two 
days'  time  at  a  very  low  coat. 

Stripping  Qrarel  Fits  by  HydTaitllo  Methods.  The  following  U 
an  ab'itract  of  an  article  by  W  H  Wilms  m  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  June  18   1SI5 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  hjdraulic  method  of  earth  removal.  Engineers 
are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  this  methoil 
of  excavation  and  the  ne^t  decade  will  undoubtedly  witness  a 
still  greater  development  and  growth  in  hydraulic  excavation. 
The  ftlhng  of  trestles  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  a  cost  of  from  4  to  13  ct.  per  cubic  yard;  the  re- 
moval of  34,000,000  yd.  of  material  in  the  regrading  of  Seattle, 
Wash.;   the  hydraulic  construction  of  large  embankments  on  the 
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Paciflc  coast  exteueion  of  the  Chit^ago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul; 
and  the  more  recent  construction  of  the  F^nando  dam  of  the. 
Lob  Angeles  aqueduct,  where  about  2,000,000  yd.  of  earth  were 
sluiced  at  a  total  cost  of  7  ct.  per  yard  are  recent  examples. 
The  remarkable  results  obtained  in  these  ca^es  seem  to  be  little 
realized  or  appreciated  by  man]'  engineers  unacquainted  with  this 
class  of  work. 

A  comparatively  large  Aeld  for  this  method  of  earth  ex- 
cavation ia  in  stripping  the  overburden  of  gravel  ballast  pits 
and  stone  quarries.  Conditions  about  a  gravel  pit  ore  quite 
often  favorable  to  the  hydraulic  method  of  stripping.  The  soil 
is  generaUy  a.  loam  or  soft  clay  that  can  be  handled  very  ef- 
fectively with  water.  A  great  many  gravel  deposits  are  either 
very  olose  to  a  stream  or  river  or  underlaid  with  water,  an 
ample  supply  of  water  thus  being  assured.  The  sluiced  ma- 
terial can  also  be  dumped  in  many  cases  into  the  abandoned  or 
worked-out  portions  of  the  pit.  Where  this  is  possible,  ample 
dumping  grounds  and  sufficient  grades  for  the  flumes  are  gen- 
erally assured.  If  the  stripping  is  shallow,  not  exceeding  3  ft.  in 
depth,  and  a  large  daily  output  or  yardage  is  desired,  the  hy- 
draulic method  should  be  adopted  with  a.  great  deal  of  caution. 

Duty  of  the  Water  and  Sine  of  Installation.  The  amount  of 
water  necessary  to  move  one  cubic  yard  of  material  depends  upon 
the  grade  of  the  flumes,  the  character  of  the  material  and  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  upon  the  pressure  of  water  available.  The 
quantity  of  water  is  of  more  importance  than  the  pressm'e.  Com- 
paratively light  grades  can  be  used  for  the  flumes  if  a  sufficient 
qilantity  of  water  is  present  to  effect  complete  suspension.  -Clay 
requires  more  water,  greater  pressure  and  greater  flume  grades 
to  handle  than  ordinary  loam  or  dirt.  The  amount  and  size  of 
rocka,  if  any,  also  affects  appreciably  the  duty  or  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  water.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  a  mini- 
mum, with  ordinary  loam  or  soft  clay  and  flume  grades  of  7  to 
0%,  10  eu.  yd.  of  water  are  required  to  move  1  eu.  yd.  of  ma- 
terial. As  a  basis  for  an  estimate,  however,  it  is  generally  not 
advisable  to  depend  upon  a  greater  percentage  of  spoil  than  15% 
for  loam  or  dirt  with  the  usual  flume  grades  of  7  to  9%.  For 
soft  clay  and  heavy,  stieky  loam,  10  to  12%  can  be  considered  a 
safe  estimate  where  7. to  9%  grades  can  be  obtained.  The  above 
duties  are  based  upon  a  flow  of  1,000  gal.  per  min.,  which  is  the 
minimum  discharge  advisable  for  hydraulicking. 

In  stripping  gravel  deposits  a  considerable  amount  of  water 
is  lost  by  flowing  down  into  the  gravel,  which  must  often  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  necessary  water  supply.  If  the  top 
stratum  of  the  gravel  deposit  is  a  sand  or  compact  gravel,  this 
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lota  is  generallj  Inaigni (leant,  amounting  to  only  2  or  3*;? . 
If,  however,  the  top  Htratum  is  a  coarse,  loose  gravel,  the  loss 
from  this  eouree  may  be  aa  high  ae  10%. 

A  pressure  of  from  40  to  liO  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  uoz>;le  in 
usnallf  gulHcient  for  the  sluieing  of  loam  or  dirt.  For  soft  ela.v 
and  Bome  heavy  loams,  60  to  SO  lb.  pressure  is  usually  required. 
A  pump  having  a  capacity  less  than  1,000  gal.  per  min.  should 
not  he  installed.  A  l,SOO-gal.  discharge  would  be  more  efficient, 
and  for  the  ordinary  installation  is  to  he  preferred.  With  such 
a  discharge,  using  two  nozzles,  and  with  favorable  grades,  it 
should  be  possible  to  sluice  from  4S0  to  TOO  eu.  yd.  of  material 
per  day  of  10  hr.  A  crew  ordinarily  required  for  such  an  instal- 
lation consists  of  one  pumper  or  engineman;  two  pipemen;  one 
assistant  to  the  pipemen;  three  laborers  and  a  foreman  tearing 
down  and  erecting  flumes;  and  one  laborer  on  the  dump. 

Flumet.  The  water  supply,  the  character  of  the  overburden 
and  the  fall  available  to  the  dump  determine  the  grades  of  the 
flumes.  In  the  stripping  of  gravel  pits  where  the  excavated 
space  is  used  as  a  dumping  ground,  ample  grades  for  the  flumes 
are  generally  assured.  Full  advantage,  however,  should  be  taken 
of  all  the  fall  available,  a,  diSerence  of  only  1%  in  the  grade 
of  the  flume  effecting  a,  great  difference  in  the  carrying  capacity 
or  duty  of  the  water.  Where  the  available  fall  makes  necessary 
the  use  of  low  flume  grades  much  larger  quantities  of  water  are 
required  to  effect  complete  suspension  of  the  material.  For 
stripping,  grades  lower  than  6%  should  not  be  used.  Where  3% 
and  4%  are  the  maximum  that  can  be  used,  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  such  low  grades  is  so  great  that 
hydra u licking  fails  to  show  any  great  economy  over  other 
methods.  While  it  is  true  that  grades  as  low  as  3  and  4%  are 
often  used  in  large  hydraulic  mining  operations,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  such  operations  the  flume  grades  must  be  kept 
comparatively  low,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  will  not 
be  so  great  aa  to  prevent  the  gold  from  settling  in  the  riffles  in 
the  bottom  of  the  flume.  The  object  here  is  to  use  sulHcient  water 
to  transport  the  gold  bearing  gravel  and  flume  grades  that  will 
not  cause  excessive  velocities.  It  is  because  ol  this  fact  that  the 
carrying  capacity  of  water  in  hydraulic  mining  is  very  low,  the 
material  excavated  amounting  to  only  about  2  to  6%  of  the 
water  used. 

Where  conditions  will  permit,  the  flume  grade  should  be  at 
least  7%;  8  to  10%  grades  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
are  considered  very  satisfactory  grades,  and  are  usually  obtain- 
able in  stripping  operations  where  the  material  is  sluiced  into 
the  worked-out  portions  of  the  pit.     These  remarks  apply  only  to 
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liox  flumee.  Where  ground  eluices  are  used  eonsiderablj'  heavier 
gradee  must  be  used,  as  they  are  very  likely  to  become  clogged 
up  from  roots,  gravel,  aticke  and  pieces  of  sod.  In  such  cases 
UB«  flume  boxes  in  these  open  sluices  as  shown  in  Fig.  15-8,     The 
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time  required  to  place  them  will  be  but  ft  fraction  of  that  lost  in 
continually  cleaning  out  the  open  ditch. 

Flume  grades  should  be  made  as  uniform  aa  possible.  A  alight 
break  in  the  grade  will  often  cause  clogging,  especially  if  a  sandy 
loam  is  being  handled.     Abrupt  changes  in  the  alinement  of  the 
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Fig.   15,     Flume   Construetion   for   Stripping  Gravel  Pita. 

Sketches  5  to  8. 
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flumes  Etre  beet  made  by  making  a  break,  or  drop  in  the  flume 
grade. 

Sand  requires  heav;  grades  and  shallow  sluices.  Wide,  sha)^ 
low  sluices  should  be  used  where  the  grades  are  light.  If  the 
overburden  tontamH  many  stones  and  boulders  deep,  narrow 
sluices  should  be  used.  In  this  case,  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  flume  should  be  equal  to  the  width  of  the  flume.  The  width 
and  depth  of  Humes  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
materials  aa  well  aa  the  water  supply. 

The  rectangular  section  for  flumes  is  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  semi-circular  or  elliptical  section.'  A  large  amount 
of  the  material  carried  by  the  water  travels  or  rolls  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flume.  Where  the  circular  section  has  been  used  the 
wear  on  the  flume  has  been  conflned  to  a  relatively  small  area 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  section.  Where  stones  or  gritty  ma.- 
terial  are  present  in  the  overburden  this  wear  becomes  excessive, 
the  metal  wearing  through  and  becoming  full  of  holes  in  a 
very  short  time.  With  the  square  or  rectangular  eeotiou,  howr 
ever,  the  wear  is  quite  evenly  distributed  over  the  bottom,  re- 
sulting in  a  much  longer  life  of  the  flume. 

In  order  that  the  flumes  may  be  easily  and  quickly  erected 
and  taken  down  they  should  be  built  in  sections  or  boxes  from 
10  to  12  ft.  long.  Both  wooden  and  mental  flumes  are  used. 
Woodeu  flume  boxes  have  proven  very  unsatisfactory  for  strip- 
ping service,  as  they  quickly  become  water  soaked  and  heavy, 
and  when  dried  out,  check  and  split  badly.  Moreover,  in  the 
constant  rchandling  of  the  flume  boxes,  they  go  to  pieces  very 
soon.  In  stripping,  flnmcs  are  changed  many  times  and  a  flume 
box  should  be  built  that  will  not  only  stand  the  excessive  wear 
and  abrasion  of  the  material  being  carried,  but  the  rough  and 
constant  handling  aa  well.  For  this  service  the  metal  flume  is 
prolrahl.v  the  best  suited.  Fig.  14-1  is  a  gketch  of  a  steel  box 
flume  that  has  given  very  good  servi^.  This  flume  is  constructed 
of  No.   14  gage  steel,  and  is  made  in   sections  12   ft.  long.- 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  carry  the  sluiceway  or  flume 
through  an  intervening  ridge  to  obtain  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
sluiced  mateiial.  If  the  tunnel  has  a  heavy  grade,  vitrifled  sewer 
pipe  will  prove  satisfactory.  If  the  grade  is  light,  however,  any 
slight  settlement  of  the  pipe  joints  ia  liable  to  cause  clogging. 
Under  such  conditions  riveted  steel  pipe  jn  lengths  of  20  ft. 
or  more  has  given  very  satisfactory  reau Its.  Pipe  No.  ,16.  to 
Xo.  14  gage  steel  has  lieen  used  for  this  purpose. 

, Stripping:  Shale  in  IlUnois.  The  sliale  ledge  worked  liy  the 
Western  Brk'k  Co.,  of  Danville,  III.,  ia  covered  with  from  3  to  8  ft. 
of  loamy  sand  and  gravel,  which  is  stripped  and  carried  away  by 
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mennH  of  hydraulic  gionte  at  a  coet  of  about  2  ct.  per  ax.  yi. 
From  ittfoTmation  fumiahed  by  F.  W.  Butterwortb,  the  general 
manager  of  the  company,  the  following  description  of  the  plant 
and  of  the  methods  of  operation  la  given  by  Engineering  aitd 
Contracting,  Aug.  16,  1906. 

Water  in  brought  to  the  giajita  from  the  pumping  station 
through  a  lO-in.  pipe  which  is  now  about  4,000  ft.  long.  This  pipe 
ia  kept  extended  to  a  point  somewhere  near  the  bank  where  it  is 
tapped  with  two  4-in.  pipe  connections  which  extend  to  within 
from  20  ft.  to  50  ft.  of  the  working  face  and  end  in  4-in.  hose 
carrying  2^-in.  nozzles.  The  nozzles  are  iitted  with  adjustable 
needle  points,  which  permit  a  variation  from  i^  in.  to  l\^  in.  in 
the  stream.  The  preasure  at  the  nozzle  is  normally  75  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  but  it  may  be  doubled  when  desired.  The  water  is  tur- 
niahed  by  a  compound  duplex  Smith-Vaile  steam  pump,  with  a 
lO-in.  water  end  and  16-in.'  and  24-in.  steam  enda.  The  pump 
is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  Vermillion  River,  which  pasBee 
through  the  shale  bed,  and  it  takes  steam  from  a  72-in.  i  16-ft. 
tubular  bojler  located  in  a  house  on  the  crest  of  the  river  bank 
and  some  distance  away.  Becaune  of  the  separate  boiler  and  en- 
gine houses  a  fireman  and  engineer  are  required;  were  the  en- 
gine and  boiler  in  one  building  the  engineer  could  do  hie  own 
firing.  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  the  ateam  connections  are 
BO  arranged  that  live  steam  can  be  turned  into  the  low  pressure 
cylinder;  this  enables  the  water  presaure  to  be  jumped  up  to 
160  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  nozzle  when  hard  material  is  encoun- 
tered.    Normally  the  pump  pressure  is  kept  at  115  lb. 

Two  gianta  are  worked,  each  operated  by  one  man,  and  there 
-  are  in  addition  a  fireman  and  an  engineer,  making  a  lalmr  force  of 
four  men  in  all.  These  men  get  $2  per  lO-hr.  day.  On  the  aver- 
age about  2,000  cu.  yd.  are  moved  every  10  hr.  This  gives  a 
labor  cost  of  0.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavating  and  transporting. 
The  material  ia  carried  away  in  sluices,  and  it  has  been  found 
eaaily  possible  to  handle  it  1,600  ft.  in  thia  manner  on  grades 
of  3%.  Including  costs  of  pumping,  sluices,  etc.,  the  total  cost 
has  not  exceeded  2  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  moved  during  the  four  years 
that  the  process  has  been  used.  T^e  cost  of  atripping  is  made 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  excavation  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  ahale  haa  to  be  perfectly  cleaned  by  holding  the  stream  on  it 
after  the  earth  has  been  practically  all   removed. 

Stripping  Shale  In  Iowa.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Apr. 
IB,  IBll,  gives  the  following: 

The  shale  pit  is  about  l,S00  ft.  from  the  Raccoon  River  in  Des 
Hoines,  la.    The  nearest  building  of  the  plant  itself  to  the  shale 
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pit  ie  the  pan  room,  160  ft.  awaj.  The  pan  room  floor  is  &  ft. 
above  the  floor  of  the  pit.  There  ia  do  place  near  the  pit  to  which 
the  over-burden  might  be  moved,  and  it  became  necesHarf  to  de- 
vise a  scheme  for  lurrying  the  material  some  1,100 'or  1,200 
ft.  to  a  tract  of  low  ground. 

The  hydraulic  plant  congists  of  a  14  and  20,  10^x18,  Worth- 
ington  compound  duplex  outaide  packed  plunger  pump,  steam  for 
which  is  furnished  by  a  75-hp.  horizontal  fire  tubular  boiler.  The 
pump  has  8-in.  suction,  T-in.  discbarge,  2^-in,  exhaust  atcam,  and 
5-tn.  exhaust.  At  the  entrance  to  the  pump  the  auctioii  line 
carries  a  vacuum  chamber  12  ft.  high,  8  in.  in  diameter,  with  a 
vacuum  gage.  The  pump  is  operated  at  40  revolutions  per  min- 
ute (80  lb.  steam).  That  portion  of  the  e-in.  line  which  runs 
between  the  river  and  river  bank  is  carried  on  two  floats  and  U 
connected  to  the  line  at  the  river  bank  by  a  rubber  sleeve  se- 
curely clamped.  The  T-in.  discharge  line  carries  a  gate  valve  at 
the  pump  and  a  pressure  gage.  \ 

Two  leads  of  hose  are  carried  from  5-in.  line  by  a  Siamese  con- 
nection. Each  lead  is  operated  by  one  man.  This  is.  possible 
by  reason  of  a  standard  to  which  the  play  pipe  is  rigidly  at- 
tached, and  which  is  susceptible'  of  both  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
motion.     Each  lead  of  hose  terminates  in  a  ^g  in.  nozzle. 

The  6.in.  spiral  pipe  is  connected  to  a  6  to  12'in.  spiral  in- 
creaser,  flat  on  the  bottom.  Atiove  this  increaser  are  three  lO-ft. 
lengths  of  12-in.  spiral  pipe,  which  afford  a  reservoir  to  the  6-in. 
spiral  pipe.  The  spiral  pipe  is  susceptible  of  easy  bends.  There 
are  two  45°  ells  in  the  spiral  pipe  line.  The  spiral  pipe  is  car- 
ried through  a  12-tn,  cast  iron  pipe  under  the  C.  O,  W.  tracks. 
The  cast  iron  pipe  terminates  In  three  lengths  of  12-in.  sewer 
pipe. 

The  pump-house  was  located  about  656  ft.  from  the  river  bank, 
and  BO  planned  that  the  lift  from  the  river  would  amount  to 
less  than  18  ft.  at  extreme  low  water.  It  was  decided  to  install 
a  pump  sufficiently  large  to  handle  the  requisite  amount  of  water 
without  injury  to  the  pump,  at  the  same  time  insuring  fuel 
economy.  The  difficult  problem,  of  course,  was  the  determination 
of  the  character  of  sluiceway  which  would  carry  away  the  ma- 
terial from  the  pit  and  place  it,  For  only  a  short  distance  could 
the  sluiceway  be  carried  above  ground. 

An  experimental  line  of  12-in,  sewer  pipe  was  tried  with  much 
misgiving.  True  to  prophecy,  it  was  impracticable,  requiring 
long  periods  of  flushing,  and  thus  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant  in  that  only  a  small  amount  of  stripping  could  be  done  in 
a  day.    This  line  was  one  already  in  place,  it  being  used  as  a 
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drainage  eewer  to  carry  off  storm  water,  dripa,  etc.,  from  the  pit 
and  from  the  plant.  The  eewer  line  could  dispose  of  clay  or 
earth  in  solution  or  gravel,  but  it  was  absolutely  impracticable 
in  the  disposition  of  sand.  The  sand  would  settle  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe,  requiring  hours  to  remove  it. 

Because  of  the  largo  proportion  of  sand  in  the  overburden, 
much  more  than  is  apparent  from  a  casual  observation,  it  \k- 
came  necessary  to  devise  a  Htuiceway  which  would  insure  greater 
velocity  to  the  sGQuent  and  at  the  same  time  agitate  the  sand  dur- 
ing its  flow.  A  6-in.  spiral  pipe  line  was  decided  upon  and  in- 
stalled. It  worlis  splendidl)'.  This  line  has  become  clogged  only 
twice.  The  plant  has  been  in  operation  since  May  I,  and  since 
that  time  to  Nov.  1  there  baa  been  moved  about  50,000  eu.  yd. 
of  overburden. 

The  following  are  the  principal  data  relating  to  the  pipe  lines: 


iaUrBeSHie    wicli 


ElsTBtion    bottom    8- in.    pip«    at 

EWyHtioa  flDtraacfl  to  pump   ..--...-..... ^^^ 

EitTfine  total  lift  ol  euctioa  

Length  of  eurlion  line  (rom  pomp  to  ri»Br  bank  (ft.) 

To«b1  length  ol  line  (ft. I   

Qnde  from  pump  Houee  U>  river  bank  <per  cent.)... 

T-iD.  Diacbirge  Line  (Woter  Line):  . 

TotBj  prsaent  Icngtb  (t(,)   lOM 

Elevation   Hi  punTp   1M.T6 

Elevation  .t  discharge 181.0 

Tolsl  lift  of  diachirge  CD.2S 


Spiral  Pipe  (Hjdnulii:  Bewer) :  \ 


ToUl  present  length   ((fl.)    1,090 

ElevaUon  of  intake  (etatlan  1.0«S)  lu 

-      ElevBlion  of  station  729  109.67 

Elevation  of  elation  37S  (4S°  b(nd>  10t.« 

Elevatioa  at  station  DSE  (46°  bend)   101.4G 

Elevation  ol  etatioa  000  (outlet)   101.25 

The  work  accomplished  and  its  cost  were  as  follows :  Total 
volume  of  water  per  minute  at  20  complete  revolutions  of  each 
piston  rod  equals  428.8  gal.  Total  volume  per  day  of  9  hr.  equals 
231,552  gal.,  equals  1,140.6  yd.  Total  effluent  per  day  equals 
1,432.5  cu.  yd.  Of  this,  conservatively,  2095-  is  solid  material, 
thus  giving  286.5  cu.  yd.  overburden  disposed  of  per  day  of  9  hr. 
Samples  of  efltiient  are  taken  every  hour  and  percentage  meaeured. 

Boiler   fireman    t2.se 


Total  labor  pei  day  , IT.B6 
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Fuel,  Hi  tons,  at  n.EO t2.S 


Total  coBt  per  day  IIO.SO 

At  286.5  CM.  jd.  per  day,  it  follows  that  the  coat  of  stripping 
and  placing  is  about  3%  ct.  p«r  cu.  yd.     . 

Stripping^  a  Ouarry.  The  following  data  are  given  in  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting,  Mar.  1,  1911,  regarding  the  method  used 
for  stripping  the  limestone  rock  at  the  quarry  of  the  Mathews 
Stone  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

The  depth  of  quarry  stone  being  25  ft.  an  area  ia  cleared  Buf- 


t ._ 

Fig.  16.     Glacier  Turret  Nowle  Hydraulic  Monitor. 

(ieient  for  a  seaaon  a  ttorl>  the  oierhinR  sol  being  each  year 
washed  into  the  quarr\  pit  left  b*  the  preiious  seasons  work. 
To  keep  the  new  and  old  pits  separate  a  linding  wall  of  rock 
IS  left  unquarned  The  floor  area  of  the  pits  ii  about  100  x  120 
ft 

The  equipment  emplojed  cons  ata  of  a  lft)hp  boiler  deliver- 
ing steam  at  100  lb  pressure  to  a  compound  duj  le  pump  having 
10<cl2(n  and  12  f  18  in  steam  c\linders  and  I'xlSin  water 
cylmders  and  of  i  in  pipe  reduced  to  4  in  with  4  in  flexible 
joints  and  a  Glazier  turret  nozzle,  Fig.  !0. 

In  front  of  the  quarry  floor  is  a  large  hole,  30  ft.  deep,  and 
120  by  1.50  ft.  in  extent.     The  overburden  of  the  quarry  ia  washed 
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intu  this  hole  by  water  from  the  hydraulic  monitor.  The  wat«r 
then  uverflowe  into  another  hole,  and  at  thiis  point  the  pump  is 
located.  1  he  monitor  in  opeiati'd  at  a  point  about  LO  ft.  from 
the  cdtt  of  the  earth,  one  man  being  required.  The  water  is 
directed  bo  as  to  undercut  the  hank,  and  wasli  the  earth  to  the 
Bump.  At  the  uame  time  the  ^eama  of  the  rock  are  cleaned, 
and  after  a  floor  has  been  quarried  otT,  the  debris,  such  aa  spalls 
and  dirt,  is  washed  off  also.  The  earth  is  hard  red  clay,  of  sueh 
a  nature  as  to  require  picking  for  band  excavation.  The  over- 
burden ie  removed  in  Htiipa  10  ft,  wide.  When  the  monitor  is 
moved,  the  pump  ie  shut  down  and  the  engineman  helps  to  relo- 
cate the  monitor.  The  coat  of  operation  is  the  cost  of  the  wages 
of  three  men.  and  the  cost  of  coal  and  oil. 

EemoTlnfr  a  Laud  Slide  by  Hydraulfc  Jetting.  The  following 
ia  given  by  W.  G.  Curt  in  Trans.  Am.  Sue.  C.  E.,  vol.  24. 

A  land  slip  blocked  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  in  California.  The  slide  was  almost  entirely  removed 
by  wheelbarrows  in  5,500  man-days  of  11  hr.  each,  when  another 
heavy  rain  and  snow  storm  caused  a  second  slide  of  as  large  a 
quantity  as  the  Drat.  Falling  stones  and  earth  and  the  soft  na- 
ture of  the  material  prevented  a  further  use  of  wheelbarrows  and 
the  material   was   removed   with  a  hydraulic  jet. 

Twelve  ordinary  standard  "  surface  "  steam  pumps  in  a  gang 
discharged  3.300  gal.  per  min.  ( 10..5  cu.  yd.).  They  were  set  in 
a  line  lOU  ft.  from  the  river  and  15  ft.  above  it.  Steam  was 
supplied  by  3  locomotives.  The  discharges  led  into  a  12-in.  pipe, 
one  end  of  which  was  connected  to  a  circular  air  chamber  SO  in. 
diameter  by  1)6  in,  high.  This  gave  a  steady  stream.  From 
the  air  chamber  sheet  iron  pipe  (Mo.  12  Birmingham  gage)  In 
30-ft.  sections,  carried  the.  water  to  the  monitor.  The  ends  of 
the  pipe  were  Hlid  into  one  another  and  pushed  tight,  or  "stove, 
piped."  The  giant  was  fltted  with  a  3  or  4-in.  nozzle,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  material.  The  material  was  carried  in 
wooden  sluices  to  the  river. 

In  B  days  9,000  cu.  yd.  were  moved  at  the  rate  of  1,000  eu.  yd. 
per  day  of  24  hr.  The  water  required  was  about  2,000  gal.  per 
min.  (10  cu.  yd.)  at  a  pressure  of  45  to  50  lb.  Kach  miner's  inch 
(1,728  eu.  ft.  or  84  cu.  yd.  in  24  hr.)  moved  5  cu.  yd.  This  is 
sonfewhat  less  water  than  is  required  in  mining  operationa.  He 
cost  was  as  follows  per  24-hr,  day: 


IE  cords  at  wood  M  tt  

8  firemen  ind  pumpera  ,,..., 
UKbinbU  and  repairers  , 
Man  oper»ltn((  ,  ■   -*  "'-■- 

SO  UborerA     .,.,,-, 


t  (hish  wa(«)  . 
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A  Bteam  shovel  could  not  have  been  uaed  economically,  both 
because  of  the  danger  from  falling  rocks  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  room  for  switching  cars. 

Kethodi   and   Cost   of  HydTaallcking   on  the   Panama   Canal. 

Engineering  otuI  Contracting,  Mar.   1,   1011,  gives  the  following:  ' 

The  channel  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  a  length  of  about  1^ 
miles  south  of  the  Miraflurps  Locks  requires  the  excavation  of 
about  1,500,000  cu.  yd.  of  rock  covered  with  a,IiiS,000  cu.  yd.  of 
earth.  To  remove  these  materials  by  dredgin){  and  subaqueous 
Tock  excavating  methods  would  necessitate  a  plant  of  such  size 
that  it  could  not  be  assembled  for  some  time  and  would  be  very 
costly.  Investigation  indicated  that  once  {he  rock  were  cleared 
of  its  earth  overburden  it  could  be  excavated  more  rapidly  by 
steam  shovels  than  in  any  other  way.  Steam  shovel  plant  was 
not  available,  however,  to  strip  off  the  earth  as  rapidly  as  the 
progress  required  demanded,  and,  moreover,  the  swampy  nature  of 
the  earth  made  it  certain  that  the  maintenance  of  tracks  would 
be  difficult  and  expensive.  To  meet  the  conditions  most  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  overburden  by 
hydraulicldng  and  pumping,  and  then  excavate  the  rock  in  the  dry 
by  steam  shovels. 

By  the  method  of  excavation  indicated  for  removing  the  over- 
burden two  prineipal  operations  were  involved :  ( 1 )  disinte- 
grating the  material  and  washing  it  to  sumps  by  means  of  water 
jets  under  high  pressure;  (2)  lifting  and  conveying  the  loosened 
material  through  flumes  by  means  of  dredging  pumps.  The  plant 
required,  therefore,  consisted  of  ( 1 1  a  central  pumping  station, 
(2)   pipe  lines  and  hydraulic  monitors  and   (3)   dredging  pumps. 

A  portion  of  the  area  to  be  excavated  was  originally  occupied 
by  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  river  was  diverted  and  a 
dike  built  across  the  south  end  to  prevent  the  tide  water  from 
flowing  up  the  old  bed.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  dike  the 
water  remaining  in  the  inciosure  was  pumped  out  until  just 
enough  remained  to  float  the  barges  in  the  lowest  places.  The 
giants  were  operated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  barges  so 
as  to  lower  them  to  bed  rock,  thus  forming  a  sump  for  the  auc- 
tions of  each  dredging  pump.  The  regular  operation  of  under- 
cutting and  washing  the  material  to  the  dredging  pumps  by 
means  of  the  monitors  was  begun,  the  cutting  being  extended 
until  there  was  sufficient  slope  to  sluice  the  material  to  the  dredg- 
ing units;  the  water  would  then  be  allowed  to  rise  high  enough 
to  float  the  barges  to  new  positions. 

During  the  three  months  up  to  Jan.  1,  I!l]|,  that  the  plant 
described  was  in  operation  the  amount  of  excavation  was  159,125 
cu.  yd.  and  its  cost  was  as  follows: 
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PUnl  Brbiwarj'  . 


ExosTBtisE  B  Canal  b;  HydrauUcking.  At  Seattle,  WaBh., 
part  of  the  waterway  for  a  canal  was  excavated  with  a  hydraulic 
monitor.  The  canal  was  designed  to  have  a  length  of  about 
2  miles,  a  width  at  bottom  of  60  ft.  and  at  low  water  mark  of 
140  ft.,  and  a  minimum  depth  of  35  ft.  Tbi>  fuUowijig  details 
of  the  worl4  were  given  by  V.  H.  Rollins  in  a  paper  read  i>e/ore 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Society  of  Engineers,  abstracted  in  Engi- 
neering Record,  Nov.  12,  1904. 

The  wat«r  was  obtainrd  from  a  reservoir  belonging  to  the 
city  waterworita  eystem,  about  ft  mile  distant.  The  avaikbli: 
head  varied  from  ISO  to  250  ft.  Wood-stave  pipes,  30  and  18  in, 
in  diameter,  add  ft  15-in,  steel  pipe  at  the  end,  were  used  for 
conveying  the  water  to  the  monitor. 

The  material  removed  waa  of  glacial  formation,  consisting  of 
Band,  gravel,  boulders,  and  various  clays.  Light'  blasting  waa 
sometimes  required.  The  quantity  of  water  required  varied 
between  10,000,000  and  15,000,000  gal.  per  24  hr.  About  3,000 
cu.  yd.  was  removed  daily,  using  a  S-in.  aozxle. 

The  excavated  material  was  used  for  reclaiming  a  tract  of 
land  that  was  submerged  at  high  tide.  Most  of  the  material 
was  carried  from  the  pit  to  the  dump  through  a  fiume  on  a 
trestle.  The  minimum  slope  found  desirable  was  2.Q%  The 
flume  was  lined  with  wooden  blocks,  10  to  12  in.  thick,  set  with 
the  grain  on  end.  The  material  was  spread  on  the  dump  by  the 
use  of  shear  boards  and  muck  rakes. 

To  reach  positions  <rf  the  dump  that  could  not  be  filled  by  the 
use  of  flumes,  penstocks  and  pipe  lines  were  tried.  This  latter 
method  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  greater  flexibility  of  di- 
rection and  lower  cost  of  construction.  One  vertical  penstock, 
20  by  30  in.  inside  and  66  ft.  high,  was  constructed  to  receive 
the  entire  discharge  from  the  flume.  It  was  constructed  of  3-in 
plank,  but  after  three  weeks'  use  the  upper  20  ft.  was  so  worn  by 
the  discharge  from  the  dume  that  it  had  to  be  lined  with  wooden 
blocks.     The   head   used   was   about   two-thirds   of   the   available 
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h«ad  of  60  ft.,  and  the  material  could  be  convejed  through  2,200 
ft.  of  pipe.  Another  penstock  iloping  at  an  angle  of  46°  gave 
a  head  of  20  ft.  Heavy  material  was  dletributed  from  this 
through  a  pipe  line  800  ft,  kmg, 

CleanliiK  Sediment  from  a.  Reserroir.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Apr.  6,  1910,  gives  the  following: 

Reservoir  No.  I  of  the  Cincinnati,  0.,  water  worki  had  been  in 
constant  service  for  over  two  years.  It  was  taken  out  of  service 
on  March  20,  10OD,  and  allowed  to  etand  for  4  dajs  in  order  to 
allow  complete  sedimentation  before  drawing  the  water.  On 
March  30  the  water  was  drawn  off  for  a  depth  of  3  ft.  during 
the  night  and  allowed  to  stand  during  the  day,  wheD  the  mud 
was  washed  off  the  exposed  slopes  by  hose  streams  uoder  pressure 
of  flushing  pumps  in  the  wier  house.  The  following  night  the 
wat«r  level  was  again  lowered  to  stand  during  the  day,  when  the 
slopes  were  washed  down.  This  procedure  was  repeated  every  24 
hours  until  April  9,  when  the  water  had  become  very  turbid.  The 
30-in.  drain  was  then  opened,  drawing  off  all  the  water  and  such 
mud  as  it  carried.  The  deposit  of  mud  remainii^  on  the  slopes 
and  bottom  was  then  disintegrated  and  slid  to  the  drain  opening 
by  means  of  1^-in.  hose  streams  under  heavy  pressure.  The  depth 
of  accumulated  mud  was  found  to  be  from  12  in.  to  36  in.  aiid 
the  total  amount  removed  was  estinmated  as  30,000  cu.  yd. 
Some  35,494,000  gal.  of  water  were  wast«d  in  draining  the  reser. 
voir  and  16,002,600  gal.  were  used  for  removing  the  mud,  or  about 
565  gal.  per  cubic  yard  of  mud  removed.  The  cost  of  cleaning  was 
as  follows: 

,  si  tS.^pei  tnil.  gal (  EE.11 

fcw.  electric  poirer,  at  U  «t «2.S« 


eaniDC*  reservoir 


Lsbdr  opersling  pumps  S7M 

Labor  cleaniDC  reservoir  ISnStl 


The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  mud  removed  was,  for  cleaning 
proper,  2,6  ct.  Charging  in  the  36,404,600  gal.  of  water  lost  in 
draining  the  reservoir  at  $3.2S  per  million  gallons  we  have  an 
additional  item  of  $116.42,  or  0.41  ct.  per  cu,  yd.  The  cleaning 
was  completed  May  1,  1909. 

Hydraulic  FUlB  on  Kollway  Trestles.  Trestle  No.  374,  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Ry.,  in  Frar.cr  Canyon,  231  ft.  extreme  height,  was 
tilted  in  1696,  with  148,000  cu.  yd.,,  at  a  cost  of  $5,089,  or  7.26 
ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  including  cost  of  plant,  explosives  used  on  ce- 
mented gravel,  labor,  etc:  Fifty  per  cent,  was  cemented  gravel, 
30%  loose  gravel  and  20%  large  boulders,  which  were  removed 
with  a  derrick.  The  plant  consisted  of  1,450  ft.  of  sheet  steel 
15-in.  pipe,  1.200  ft.  of  sluices  or  flumes.  3  ft.  wide  x  9  ft.  deep; 
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(Hie  No.  3  "  giant "  monitor  with  6-in.  nozzle,  and  a  large  4efi''ck 
driven  by  a  Felton  water  wheel  to  handle  bouldere.  Piping  head 
was  125  ft.  Sluice  boxes  were  laid  on  a  11%  grade  for  the  first 
430  ft.  and  25%  the  rest  of  the  distance,  TOO  ft.  The  boxes  wore 
partly  supported  on  high  trestles.  The  sluices  were  paved  with 
wood  blocks  on  the  light  grades,  and  old  railway  rails  on  the 
heaviest  to  protect  them  from  abrasion.  The  entire  force  were 
common  laborers,  except  the  pipeman  and  the  foreman,  working 
as  follows  1  One  man  at  "  giant,"  one  at  head  of  sluice,  two  along 
sluice  keeping  large  stones  moving,  three  at  outlet  of  sluice  di- 
recting stream,  and  building  small  ret&iDiug  barriers  of  brush  or 
old  ties  and  a  foreman  who  was  atao  a  carpenter,  total  8.  1  he 
wat«r  used  was  20  second-feet  or  1,000  miner's  inches,  the  duty 
jierformed  being  l.TT  cu,  yi.  gravel  moved  per  24.hr. -inch,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  980  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  cu.  yd.  excavated, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  head  had  been  about  400  to  600 
ft.  and  the  gravel  all  loose,  "  the  duty  of  the  water  would  have 
been  increased  fourfold."  Note,  however,  that  amount  of  water 
actually  used  agrees  closely  with  Mr.  Radford's  placer  mining  eic- 
perienoe  above  given. 

The  time  of  the  whole  force  occupied  in  making  this  fill  was: 

Sluiciog     «5.3 

Remavrni  bauLd«rg  (root  pit   ED.t 

RepsirinE  flume  and  plant   j     U.G 

Totsl  days  of  10  hr : 159.8 

The  total  number  of  yards  moved  divided  by  the  actual  work- 
ing time  when  sluicing  was  in  progress  gave  an  average  of  738  cu. 
yd.  per  lO-hr.  day.  The  cement  gravel  and  boulders,  it  will  be 
seen,  greatly  delayed  work.  At  Chapman's  Creek,  in  1804,  the 
railway  company  made  a  similar  fill  of  86,000  cu.  yd.,  at  4.34 
ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  labor,  and  estimating  20%  of  the  first  coat  of 
the  plant  as  chargeable  to  this  job,  the  total  was  7.16  ct.  per 
cu.  yd.  The  actual  labor  coat  of  sluicing  was  only  1.76  et.  per 
cu.  yd. 

Mountain  Creek  trestle  was  filled  in  18»7-8  with  400,000 
cu.  yd.  This  trestle  was  10,086  ft.  long,  with  an  extreme  height 
of  1S4  ft.  The  fill  was  carried  up  on  a  1.5  to  1  slope.  For 
the  first  60  days,  of  10  hr.  each,  the  output  of  the  plant  was 
nearly  1,100  cu.  yd.  a  day,  and  during  that  time  the  cost  was: 

MattnaHs     lUTO.TB 

Labor  Bluieing   •■^S 

Mainlenance   and  rrpain   (TS.M 

SnperlQtendeDce  and  loola  3SE.I% 

Total,  86,000  cu.  jd.  at  5.5»  et »3,SS0.TO 
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About  2.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  should  be  added  for  the  proportionate 
p&rt  of  the  flrst  coat  of  plant. 

The  water  was  delivered  to  the  "  giant "  under  a.  head  of  100 
ft.,  tlie  nozzle  being  5^  in.  The  volume  was  therefore  15.75  nec- 
ond-feet.  The  ratio  of  water  to  gravel  was  19  to  1.  The  aluice 
boxes  were  laid' on  an  S%  grade.  The  water  supply  was  brought 
two  miles  in  a  flume,  4  ft.  wide  x  2  ft.  high,  on  a  grade  of  20  ft. 
to  the  mite.  The  entire  plant,  including  roada,  camp,  stables, 
flume,  1,200  ft.  of  pipe  line,  600  ft.  of  aluice  boxes,  etc.,  coat 
J  10,038. 

Latham  Anderson,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  1901  volume  of 
the  "  Association  of  Engioeering  Societies,"  gives  some  abstracta 
from  the  "  United  States  Geological  Survey  Report,"  1896-97, 
Part  IV,  which  we  can  here  repeat  to  advantage  in  illustrating 
what  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  economic  ear^h  ex- 
cavation. 

yarthem  Pacific  R.  R.  Tregtlea.  During  1897,  in  eight  high 
treaties,  377,000  cu.  yd.  were  moved  for  about  4.8  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Blukini  and  building  tide  leveea   3.SS 

Way  used  in  le»«««   O.OS 

Took     O.OS 

Lomber  sod  niilB  0.22 

Labor  buildinj-  *umo«   B.44 

EnpneBTiiiB  and  auparintfladenM   0.11 

Total  ct,  per  cu.  yd 4.79 

In  the  above  work  water  was  carried  by  gravity.  In  one  case 
pumping  waa  resorted  to,  and  42,250  cu.  yd.  were  moved  for  13.S 
ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  plant  was  inexpenaive.  One  No.  2  "  giant " 
coating  $95,  with  300  to  1,000  ft.  of  light  sheet-iron  pipe  costing 
27  ot.  per  foot,  and  lumber  for  sluicea,  which  may  be  re-used  in 
moving  from  place  to  place,  constituted  the  outfit.  Five  to  six 
men  were  required  to  erect  and  operate  the  plant. 

This  work  was  done  in  a  dense  forest,  where  the  ground  to  be 
sluiced  had  to  be  cleared.  In  the  one  case,  above  referred  to, 
where  pumping  was  necessary,  the  cost  was: 

Sluidug  uid  buHdine  leieeS  ID.Sl 

Haj  need  in  side  levees   0.21 


and  Buperintenden 


In  all  eases  the  sluice  boxes  were  paved  with  square  3-iii. 
blocks  laid  ao  that  the  ends  would  receive  the  wear  due  t«  the 
gravel.     It  was  found   that  gradea  of   7%,   preferably  6%,   were 
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'best  wbere  there  nad  large  gravel  or  rock  to  be  moved.  The 
flumes  were  made  in  the  moat  temporary  manner  of  l^^in. 
lumber,  the  biixes  lieing  Iti  to  IS  in.  square.  Hay  was  used 
for  building  up  the  side  levees  of  the  embankment  aod  easily 
moved  baffleboards  to  deflect  the  main  current  from  Btrikiog 
the  levees.  The  waste  water  was  taken  off  through  a  waste 
box.  Several  gates  were  provided  in  the  flume  so  that  coarser 
material  might  be  deposited  where  the  finer  is  found  to  be  in 
excess.  I 

The  following  shows  the  range  of  costs;  I 


leNo.  On.  yd.  Ot.  percu,  fd. 

14  18,300  i^ 


ITS  9.T00  6.23 

1TB  £.100  13.ZG 

in  u,a)a  1.31 

182  6S,60I>  3.90 

lU  »«.«»)  *M 

IK  £00  30.21 

■    186  B1.B00                     "  7.0a 

'    1S>  1S8,IOO  G.l* 

120  128,800  S.ll 

ISl  42.2B0  13.50 

It  will  be  noted  how  the  cost  per  cu.  yd.  decreases  as  the 
number  of  cu.  yd.  to  be  moved  increases.  A  railway  trestle 
can  thus  be  filled  without  interfering  with  traffic,  and  when 
filled  there  is  no  settlement  of  the  embankment.  Photographs 
of  this  work,  as  welt  as  of  similar  work  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  are  given  in  Schuyler's  excellent  book  on  "  Reser- 

Further  data  on  filling  trestles  by  sluicing  are  given  tn  Engi- 
neering News,  Oct.  12,  18^9.  There  is  nothing  special  In  the 
process  except  the  manner  of  forming  the  outer  dam  or  levee 
around  the  top  of  the  embankment.  This  is  built  of  alternate 
layers  of  tough  marsh  hay  or  straw  and  earth.  The  hay  is  shaken 
down  loosely  by  a  man  walking  along  the  edge,  and  the  earth  is 
.spaded  from  inside.  This  hay  protects  the  levee  from  erosion  dur- 
ing construction,  and,  as  the  seeds  germinate,  a  sod  is  formed. 

Banks  of  this  character  are  remarkably  solid  and  show  no  signs 
of  settlement.  One  of  the  great  advantages  posseased  by  this 
process  is  that  the  tracks  are  not  occupied  by  work  trains.  The 
only  disadvantage  connected  with  the  method  ia  the  slow  speed 
of  construction.  A  crew  of  five  men  and  one  giant  will  place  be- 
tween 600  and  1,500  cu.  yd.  per  day.  If  water  is  abundant,  bow. 
ever,  several  crews  can  be  worked. 

E.  H.  McHenry  states  that  the  coat  of  filling  about  30  trestles 
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tin  the  Northern  Facifiu  Ry.  has  uveruged  for  several  million  yards 
atfput  6  ct    per  cu.  yd.,  Tanging  frum   1.5  to  25  ct. 

Cost  of  SlnlciUB'  a  Highway  Embankment  is  given  in  ,£n;t- 
neering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  9,  1B07,  as  followu: 

In  connection  with  tht  building  of  a  dam  in  Newaygo  county, 
Mich.,  a  wagon  road  had  to  be  changed.  A  cut  was  to  be  exca- 
vated and  an  embanbmen:t  made.  The  cut  fur  the  most  part  was  a 
side  hill  cut,  the  grade  descending  15'/o  toward  the  river.  The 
material  had  to  be  deposited  40  to  50  ft.  below  the  ciit,  and 
from  100  to  500  ft.  distant.  In  all,  20,000  cu.  ;d.  wefe  sluiced; 
but  a  record  of  the  cost  of  only  the  first  3,000  cu.  yd.  wfts.lcept. 

For  this  work  thete  was  installed  one  3-in.  Gould's  rotary,  fire 
pump.  This  was  set  up  on  the  river  bank  and  a  3Aa.  pi^  luif 
run  up  the  bluff.  The  pump  «a9  driven  by  a  30-hp.'  motor.  Onf 
3-tn.  hose  and  a  I^^-IQ-  nozzle  were-  utted.  The  trough  Iqr  tians- 
porting  the  water  and  earth  was  of  iron,  20  in.  wide  with  ^-iii. 
vertical  sides,  and  was  laid  on  the  ground  as  the  work  progressed 
upward  on  the  15%  grade.  The  earth  was  held  to  the  slppes  o^ 
the  embankment  below  by  means  of  brush,  poles  and  straw. 

The  noKi:le  was.  clamped  to  a  2  x  10-in.  plank,  about  12  ft.  long, 
and  this  plank  was  pivoted  to  a  standard  similar  to  the.  jack  used 
by  a  wagon  wheel  painter,  only  heavier.  With  this  arraD^ment 
one  man  handled  each  nozzle,  and  was  assigned  one  helper  for 
moving  hose  and  keeping  troughs  in  shape  near  the  nozzle.. 

The  material  excavated  was  sand  and  gravel.  The.  pump  and 
pipe  line  were  set  up  in  two  days  by  two  men.  Four  men  sluiced 
the  3,000  cu.  yd.  in  four  days,  or  750  cu.  yd.  per  day.  The  cost 
of  plant  was  as  follows: 

3-m.  Gould  pnmp   »   200 

BMHn,  n.  steel  irough  (0  ct.  per  lin.  « SW 

Sin.  pipe  line   fittings    2B0 

SO-hp.  motor  «» 

Total    »i,IBO      .     , 

The. labor  eoBts  were: 

Setting  Up  Plant: 
i  mei^  20  hr.  at  20  ct,  per  hr I  8 


Dismsntling  Plant: 

men  10  hr.  at  20  ot.  per  he t  4, 

Total  labor   .' |54 

nan  at  25  ct.  an  hour  ran  the  motor  and  attended  to  the 
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The  power  to  run  the  motor  waa  furnished  by  an  electric  power 
plant,  the  charge  for  the  power  being  1  ct.  per  kw.  hour,  a  low 

Summarizing  we  have  the  following  cost  per  cu.  yd.  on  this  . 
3,000-;d.  Job: 

lutsllstiui  and  dlBDunUing  plant   0.4 

Li»bor  (lufiinjc  1.4 

Straw,  oil,  water,  etc 01 

Ekctrtcilf  at  l  ct.  per  kw.  hr 13 

Total,  et.  per  oB.  yd 1.1 

Since  the  first  cost  of  the  plant  was  on);  $1,150,  a  charge  of 
96  a  day  for  plant  rental  would  exceed  100%  per  annum,  even 
though  the  plant  were  idle  one-third  of  the  time;  but  $6  s.  day 
is  only  %  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  Sheerboard  Hethod  of  Retaining  Wet  Earth.  Engineer- 
ing !ie«ii,  Sept.  6,  1914,  gives  the  following: 

The  sheerboard  method  of  construction  is  largely  used  in  th« 
building  of  hydraulic  fllla  and  dams.  Under  most  conditions  it  i« 
a  cheaper  and  more  effective  way  of  retaining  the  water-borne 
earth  than  any  other  method.  Under  this  plan  the  materia)  ia 
retained  by  two  or  more  bulkheads  or  "  sheerboards,"  made  of 
plank  laid  horizontally  on  edge  and  retained  by  sticks.  On  light 
work,  two  I X  12-in.  boards  nailed  to  24-in.  stakes  about  7  ft. 
long  are  auflicient.  The  stakes  should  be  about  4  ft.  apart. 
After  the  material  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  first  row  of 
sheerboards,  a  second  row  is  built  from  4  to  7  ft.  back  of  4^e 
first.  The  bottom  of  this  top  sheerboard  is  placed  from  5  to  10 
in.  below  the  top  of  the  lower  bulkhead  to  prevent  bulging  and 
flowing  out  between  the  bulkheads.  The  amount  of  "  seal  "  neces- 
sary depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  being  handled. 
In  ordinary  loams,  S  in.  has  proven  elTective,  while  in  fine  clay 
and  sandy  loam,  10  in.  is  often  necessary.  As  many  sheerboards 
are  built  in  this  manner  as  are  necessary  to  build  up  to  the 
desired  height.  By  this  method  the  water  is  taken  off  through 
spillways   that  lead   to   pipe  drains  or  natural  drainage  courses. 

For  full  descriptions  of  this  method  see  the  description  of  the 
grading  of  Westover  Terraces  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  See 
also  Chapter  XV  on  hydraulic  dredging. 

A  Small  Sluicing  Job.  The  hydraulic  method  was  adapted  in 
a  Southern  Michigan  village  in  1!)14  for  replacing  and  compact- 
ing portions  of  the  head-race  dike  of  a  gristmill  which  had  been 
washed  out.  This  head-race  winds  along  a  low  bluff  on  one  side 
of  a  flat  valley.  Gravelly  sand  along  the  top  of  the  bluff  was 
available  for  the  embankment.  As  it  was  necessary  to  install 
a  pump  so  that  this  material  might  be  compacted  with  water,  it 
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was  decided  to  buike  the  fill  by  the  hydraulic  method.  The  fol- 
lowing data  on  this  work  are  taken  frum  an  article  b;  William 
G.  Fargo  in  Engineering  N  evs-llecoTd,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

A  3 -in.  rotary  tire  pump  was  taken  from  the  mill.  Five  hundred 
feet  of  old  2^-ia.  hose  and  norjtles  were  borrowed  from  the  vil- 
lage lire  department.  Two  seta  of  troughs  were  made  aB  shown 
in  Fig.  17,  so  one  could  be  moved  forward  without  stopping  the 
work.     The  embankment  was  first  brought  approximately  to  the 


cz^^^sc 
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Fig.   17.    Method  of  Building  Small  Embankment  with  Flume. 

outline  A,  6,  C,  D,  and  water  let  into  the  canal  bo  the  mill  could 
be  started.  The  spillway  in  the  meantime  was  inclosed  in  & 
coffer-dam.  The  use  of  troughs  for  transporting  filling  material' 
across  the  race  made  it  unnecessary  to  provide  a  bridge  for  teams 
or  to  defer  the  turning  of  water  into  the  canal.  The  amount  of 
the  fill  handled  by  this  simple  hydraulic  equipment  was  only  670 
cu.  yd.,  which  was  placed  and  sloped  in  5^  days  of  10  hr.  each. 
The  cost  was  as  follows: 

TrouRhi.  IK  linear  I«et  or  1,»I0  ft.b.m.   @   ti»m  M, 

eOO  ft.  of  2K-rn.  Iu«e.  OD  hind,  do  charge. 

Traction  engine.  10  hn.,  with  man.  S  daye  &  K 3000 

Labor,  5  men,  2  dBrs  inBtslHog  and  dismanUiDg  ®  11  20.00 

Labor,  G  men,  ainicing  5%  d^yi  G5.00 


Total  al23.J  ct.  per  cu.  id I15fl.25 

If  the  work  had  involved  four  times  as  much  fill,  adding  the 
proportional  labor,  fuel  and  engine  rental  charges,  the  cost  per 
cu.  yd.  would  have  been  16  ct. 
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Blnldiigr  Zartli  Into  a  Dam  on  tke  Snake  River.  Three  dama 
of  the  hfdraulic-flll  and  rock-flll  type  on  the  Snake  Itiver  in 
Idaho,  are  deecribed  by  Jamee  U.  Schuyler  in  Transactiong, 
American  Society  of  OitHl  Engineer!,  vol.  LVIII.  The  earth  fill 
amounted  to  5H,000  cu.  jd.  in  one,  02,850  cu.  yd.  in  the  second 
and  48,000  cu.  yd.  in  the  third;  114,250  cu.  yd,  of  rock  were  used 
in  the  three  dame.  A  wooden  core  wall  was  built  of  2-iD.  plank 
from  the  bottom  to  within  G  ft.  of  the  top,  the  plank  being 
laid  horizontally,  breaking  juinta,  and  being  Hpiked  to  3  x  6-in, 
uprights  placed  2  ft.  apart  from  center  to  center.  The  base  of 
this  wooden  partition  was  embedded  in  concrete,  which  filled  the 
trench  to  above  the  line  of  the  bed  rock,  and  formed  a  tight  bond 
with  the  rock. 

The  principal  part  of  the  hydraulic- tilling  for  the  north  dam 
was  delivered  from  the  north  side  of  the  river  through  a  flume, 
in  the  upper  end  of  which  a  receiving  box  was  placed  where  the 
earth  wan  dumped  from  wagons  into  a  trap.  V\'ater  pumped 
from  the  river  washed  it  down  to  the  dam.  The  earth  was  loaded 
into  the  wagons  by  an  elevating  gradei'.  The  water  used  was 
about  1  en.  ft.  per  second,  delivered  by  a  No.  4  centrifugal  pump. 
The  lower  end  of  the  flume  diucharged  along  the  upper  »>d»  of  the 
wooden  core  wall,  first  filling  the  voids  in  the  rock-fill  and  then 
extending  up  stream  in  the  water,  assuming  a  very  flat  slope  of 
6  or  7  on  1  under  the  water  line.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced 
for  some  time  in  stopping  a  few  leaks  through  the  wooden  parti- 
tion, and  considerable  earth  filling  was  carried  through  the  dam 
and  lost.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  settlement  of  the  cribs 
under  the  weight  of  rock,  or  to  imperfect  joining  with  the  bed 
rogk.  The  necessity  for  doing  much  of  the  work  in  freezing 
weather  was  one  of  the  causps  of  the  serioua  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  making  the  hydraulic  All.  Layers  of  frozen  earth  were 
formed  in  the  embankment  and  these  subsequently  thawed  out 
when  the  water  was  allowed  to  rise  against  the  dam,  treating 
alarming  settlement  in  the  earth  next  to  the  rock -fill.  This 
alarm  was  due  to  the  extent  of  the  disappearance  of  the  earth- 
fill  below  the  water  line  along  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 
dam,  and  the  volume  of  leakage  through  the  dam  when  the  water 
reached  its  normal  height.  This  leakage  was  not  definitely  meas- 
ured, but  it  was  estimated  at  one  time  at  more  than  6  cu.  ft.  per 
second.  In  an  ordinary  earth  dam  euch  leakage  would  necessarily 
be  fatal.  In  this  case  it  was  never  a  source  of  actual  danger,  and 
only  resulted  in  the  loss  of. 2,(100  to  3,000  cu.  3d.  of  earth  fill- 
ing (possibly  less),  before  the  leaks  were  finally  closed  with  flue 
gravel  brought  in  a  barge  from  a  few  miles  above. 

The  contract  price*  for   these  dams  were:     Dry  earth   in   em- 
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bankment;  27.5  ct.  per  cu,  yd.;  and  sluicing  earth,  37.6  ct.  par 
cu.  yd.  These  priteB  were  high  for  several  reaBone,  namely  the 
high  cost  of  fuel,  the  aoaicity  of  earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
dams  and  the  high  price  of  labor. 

Dam  at  Tyler,  Texas.  This  earth  dam  was  built  in  1894  by  the 
hydraulic  method.  The  embaniiment  is  32  ft.  high,  575  ft.  long, 
and  containe  24,00C  cu  yd  The  water  for  hydrauticking  was 
pumped  through  a  6-in  pipe  from  the  city  pumping  station  by 
a  Worthington  steam  pump  of  750,000  gallonB  daily  capacity. 

In  beginning  the  dam  a  trench  4  ft.  wide  was  excavated  through 
the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  was  filled  with 
selected  clay  sluiced  in.  Then  low  sand  ridges  or  levees  were 
thrown  up  at  the  toes  of  the  proposed  dam  and  carried  up  as  the 
dam   progressed,  the  clear  water  being  drawn  off  from  time  to 

In  loosening  the  material  for  the  dam  a  water  jet  was  directed 
by  an  ordinary  11^ -in.  nozzle  attached  to  a  2i^-in.  hose,  and 
the  pressure  was  100  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  washing  was  carried  into  the  hill  on  a  3%  grade,  which 
soon  gave  a  lO-ft.  face,  increasing  gradually  to  a  36-ft.  face-  The 
jet,  of  course,  was  directed  at  the  foot  of  the  face,  undermining 
the  material.  The  cost,  including  plant,  labor,  etc.,  wag  4.7S 
ct.  per  cu.  yd.  excavated. 

The  material  was  transpotted  in  a  13-in.  sheet-iron  pipe  put 
together  stove-pipe  fashion,  with  loose  joints.  The  pipe  ex- 
tended from  near  the  face  of  the  bluff,  where  the  jet  was  operat- 
ing, across  the  center  line  of  the  dam.  When  the  end  of  the  dam 
nearest  the  blulF  reached  full  height  the  pipe  was  raised  on  a 
trestle  to  give  it  grade  for  transporting  the  material  to  .the  oppo- 
site aiile.  The  material  transported  varied  from  18%  in  clay  to 
30%  in  sand.  The  volume  of  water  pumped,  computed  on  a 
basis  of  these  percentages,  was  less  than  20,000,000  gallons. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  dam  was  $1,140,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
cheapness  and  illustrates  what  can  be  done  using  the  hydraulic 
method.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  dam  building  should  never 
be  attempted  with  earth  sluice  ditches  in  place  of  pipes. 

La  Mesa  Dam,  California.  This  dam  is  described  in  Schuyler's 
"  fiescrvoirs  "  where  eicellent  photographs  are  given  of  the  work 
in  progress.  In  this  case,  no  "  giants "  were  used,  most  of  the 
material  being  loosened  with  plows  and  carried  with  scrapers  to 
ground  sluices  or  boxes  in  which  the  water  ran  that  carried  the 
material  to  the  dam  site;  38,000  cu.  yd.  were  thus  handled, 
some  of  which  was  transported  2,S0O  ft.  in  the  sluices,  and  11.6 
acres  were  stripped  to  a  mean  depth  of  2  ft.  to  get  the  material. 
This  shallow  cutting  made  the  dam  cost  three  or  four  times  what 
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it  otherwbe  would  li»ve  cost.  The  dam  waa  a  rock-flU  with  an 
earth  core  washed  to  place,  as  described.  Frum  the  maia  water 
supply  ditch,  lttt«r«lB  were  cut  ho  as  to  divide  the  area  to  be  ex- 
cavated into  zones  50  to  100  ft,  wide  by  several  hundred  feet  long, 
leading  toward  the  dam  on  6%  grade. 

Where  the  grade  of  ditches  was  25%  or  more,  they  eroded 
their  own  banks,  and  required  no  ateistance  from  picks  or  plows. 
After  these  ditches  had  secured  their  load  of  gravel,  they  delivered 
to  a  24-in.  wooden-stave  pipe,  which  carried  the  material  to  the 
dftm  site.  About  2,000  ft.  of  this  wood  pipe  was  used,  the  first 
cost  of  the  pipe  being  90  ct,  a  ft.  It  waa  made  in  12-ft.  sections, 
loosely  placed  together,  and  connected  by  strips  of  canvas 
wound  around  these  butt  joints,  and  held  with  ft  tarred  rope 
tourniquette.  The  pipes  wore  rapidly.  ■Sheet-iron  or  open-wood 
flumes  would  be  preferable. 

During  the  first  30  days  of  24  brs.  each,  700  cu.  yd.  a  day 
were  moved.  The  solid  material  was  3.3%  of  the  water;  27  to  45 
men,  working  in  S-hr.  shifts,  were  employed.  The  cost  of  loosen- 
ing was  the  main  item. 

The  San  leandro  Dam  (Cal.).  This  dam,  built  in  1874-6, 
contains  642,700  cu.  yd.,  of  which  160,000  cu.  yd.  were  deposited 
by  the  hydraulic  method  at  a  cost  of  ^  to  i^  the  cost  of  moving 
earth  by  carts  or  scrapers.  The  water  was  brought  four  miles 
in  a  ditch,  and  the  sluiced  gravel  was  conveyed  in  a,  flume  lined 
with  sheet  iron,  laid  on  a  4  to  6%  grade. 

Hawaiian  Dam  Bnllt  by  Sluielng.  James  D.  Schuyler  in  Trana- 
itctiont,  Americim  Hocxety  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  LVIII,  gives  the 
following : 

A  dam  on  the  Island  of  Vahn,  Hawaii,  was  of  the  hydrau- 
lic and  ro(4[-fill  type,  being  08  ft.  higb  and  580  ft.  wide  on  the 
base  and  25  ft.  at  the  crest.  Ground -sluicing  was  the  method 
uaed,  the  soil  being  plowed  and  pushed  into  a  stream  of  water, 
which  carried  it  to  the  dam.  The  work  of  loosening  and  deliver- 
ing the  soil  to  the  sluice  was  done  by  contract  for  8  ct.  per  eu. 
yd.  The  cost  of  distributing  averaged  3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  making 
a  total  of  11  ct.  In  all  141,000  cu.  yd.  were  excavated;  100.000 
yd.  were  handled  by  Bt«am  plows  and  a  "  crowder,"  a  V-ahaped 
aeraper  pulled  by  a  traction  engi^ne,  while  41,000  cu.  yd.  were 
handled  by  men  with  picks  and  shovels, 

A  Small  Hydraulic  7111  Sam,  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Jan.  13,  1009,  gives  the  fallowing: 

A  dam  built  for  a  small  reservoir  of  2,000,000  gal.  capacity, 
was  located  in  California.  The  material  for  the  dam  was  sluiced 
into  place  with  a  No.  1  giant  with  2  and  2i^-in.  nozzles.  This 
giant  complete  cost  $70.    A  4-in.  centrifugal  pump  furnished  the 
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water.  T)ie  water  was  available  under  a  40-ft.  head  and  by  meana 
of  a  direct- connected  30-hp.  motor  the  pressure  was  increased  to 
45  lb.  per  sq.  in.     The  conaumption  of  water  was  425  gal.  per  min. 

The  material  washed  down  wag  obtained  from  the  reservoir 
'  Bite,  so  as  to  increase  its  capacity.  This  material  was  a  decom- 
posed porphyry  that  had  to  be  blasted.  The  method  of  making 
the  blast  holes  in  the  rock  was  novel,  as  the  boles  were  bored  to 
a  Bullicient  depth  for  blasting  with  the  giant  or  monitor.  The 
blasting  was  done  with  dynamite. 

Tbe  method  adopted  for  making  the  embankment  was  as  fol- 
lows. Two  llumca  were  built  on  the  edges  of  the  dam  site  and  al- 
lowed to  How  inward.  In  this  way  the  grave)  and  sand  were 
mixed,  and  the  fine  material  bad  a  tendency  to  collect  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dam,  while  tbe  coarse  formed  a  good  protection  to  the 
outside  of  the  dam.  The  embankment  was  made  exceptionally 
wide,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  could  be  increased  at  a 
later  date.  The  resulting  dam  was  well  packed,  and  required 
only  a  slight  riprapping  on  the  upper  elope.  The  embankment 
contained  7,600  cu.  yd. 

Work  was  carried  on  about  15^^  hr.  each  day  and  th»  job  was 
finished  in  80  days  with  5  to  7  men  working  with  one  team. 
About  31,620,000  gal.  of  water  were  pumped,  equal  to  about  168,- 
000  cu.  yd.  of  water,  to  excavate  and  transport  7,800  cu.  yd. 
The  volume  of  material  moved  was  about  5%  of  the  volume  of  the 
water.  For  each  4,175  gal.  of  water  pumped  1  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and 
rock  was  excavated  and  put  into  place.  For  each  kilowatt  hour 
of  power  consumed  about  2,100  gal.  of  water  was  pumped.  In  ad- 
dition 3,200  lb.  of  dynamite  was  used  in  blasting. 

The  foreman  was  paid  £3.00  and  the  laborers  92.25  per  day. 
Electrical  power  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  S60  per  hp.  per  year, 
and  40%  dynamite  cost  13  ct.  per  lb.  Teams  are  rated  at  {6.00 
per  day. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  general  expense  and 
any  charge  for  plant,  was  as  follows; 

Foreman    3.1 


Total.  «t.  per  ou.  yd 34.! 

Handling  Hydranllc  Pill  on  the  Piute  Dam.  Hydraulicking 
material  for  this  65-ft.  earth  dam  required  four  seasons.  The 
work,  finally  completed  in  1914,  is  described  by  Joseph  Jenson 
in  Engineering  Record,  July  17,  191S. 
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Before  hydraulicking  was  started  the  up  stream  toe  was  built 
up  53  ft.  by  hauling  with  wagons  and  dump  boards  in  the  iiiiual 
manner  from  a  deposit  lying  too  low  to  be  available  for  aluicing. 
The  first  trestle  was  built  from  end  to  end  of  the  dam  100  ft. 
inside  the  down  stream  toe.  Branch  trestles  were  built  latterly 
from  the  main  trestle  which  had  a  i%  grade.  On  these  steel- 
lined  sluice  boxes  were  built  of  2-in,  plank  and  ^4'"-  carbon  steel 
plates.  Butt  joints  between  sections  of  sluice  boxes  were  se- 
cured by  lapping  the  steel  plates  from  one  14-tt.  section  to  an- 
other. Each  of  these  sections  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
handled  as  a  unit- without  knocking  down. 

Ab  the  fill  proceeded,  side  and  cross  braces  were  taken  off  so 
that  only  the  posts  and  caps  of  the  trestle  remained  standing 
tn  the  fill.  After  the  dam  was  brought  to  the  height  of  the  first 
trestle,  smaller  trestles  were  used. 

The  lifts  were  made  by  stages  of  10  or  12  ft.,  as  it  was  found 
that  small  trestles  were  more  economical  of  both  timber  and  time. 

Sluicing  operations  began  along  the  lower  toe,  which  was  kept 
built  up  of  solid  material  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  above  the  surface 
of  the  settling  pond.  The  lower  toe  was  built  to  a  1  on  2  slope, 
but,  as  weight  was  added,  the  saturated  material  forming  the  dam 
squashed  out.  The  width  so  added  was  taken  advantage  of  later 
to  build  the  dam  up  to  a  9S-ft,  eleTation  instead  of  only  90  ft.  as 
originally  planned. 

During  the  second  season  and  until  the  completion  of  the  dam. 
a  heavy  dry  bank  was  hauled  in  along  each  edge  and  the  regular 
slope  maintained.  The  last  6  ft.  of  fill  forming  the  crest  of  the 
dam  was  also  hauled  in  dry. 

The  flow  of  water  used  for  sluicing  varied  from  4  to  S  cu.  ft. 
per  second,  depending  on  the  elevation  and  consequent  pressure  at 
the  giant  noi^zle.  The  giants  used  were  No.  1  Hendy  giants  with 
4-in.  diameter  nozzle  tips.  Beat  results  were  obtained  when  the 
sluice  bank  was  distant  from  the  giant  setting  from  50  to  150  ft. 
At  nearer  settings  it  was  found  more  difficult  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  earth  carried  down  to  the  sluice  fiume  in  such  a  man- 
_ner  as  to  utilize  the  full  carrying  power  of  the  water,  and  to  keep 
the  sluice  boxes  from  clogging.  At  greater  distances  the  eroding" 
power  of  the  jet  was  lessened,  and  the  system,  therefore,  operated 
under  light  load.  It  was  found  advantageous  to  keep  a  boosting 
jet  near  the  head  of  the  sluice  boxes.  This  was  obtained  by  at- 
taching a  length  of  3^-in.  fire  h<we  to  the  pipe  line  back  of  the 
giant,  with  a  fire  nozr.le  attached  and  fastened  immediately  over 
the  sluice  box,  with  the  jet  directed  slightly  downward  and  along 
the  direction  of  the  sluice-  box.  This  was  found  particularly  ef- 
ficient in  giving  the  very  coarse  material  a  rolling- rather  than 
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a  sliding  motion  along  the  Bluice  box  bottom.  By  thia  device  it 
waa  possible  to  handle  rocks  weighing  50  to  SO  lb.  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

Tangents  Better  than  a  Curve.  Another  item  which  proved 
rather  interesting  was  the  manner  in  which  turns  in  the  sluice 
box  should  be  made.  It  was  at  first  asHumed  that  these  turns 
ought  to   consist  of   long  smooth  curves.     These,   however,   gave 


Fig.  IS.    Hanger  Bolts  to  Prevent  Boulders  from  Pounding 
Bottom   Away   from   Side. 

considerable  trouble,  even  when  the  grade  was  somewhat  steeper, 
by  the  rougher  material  slowing  up  and  thereby  causing  the 
Coxes  to  clog.  Careful  observation  showed  that  this  was  due  to 
the  added  friction  caused  by  pressure  against  the  side  of  the  box. 
It  was  also  observed  that  when  this  rough  material  waa  allowed 
to  impinge  against  a  vertical  surface  set  obliquely  to  the  direC' 
tion  of  the  motion  that  the  larger  rocks  would  rebound  from 
the  surface,  then  return  to  the  side  with  a  series  of  decreasing 
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impacta  and  velocities  before  they  finally  assumed  their  altered 
direction  with  s.n  accelerating  motion.  When  the  turns  were 
made  with  a  eeriea  of  tangents  14  ft,  long,  each  one  making  an 
angle  of  about  150°,  i.e.,  a  30°  oSeet  with  the  preceding,  the  clog- 
ging tendencies  were  almost  entirely  overcome. 

The  sluice  banks  on  the  east  aide  contained  a  large  amount  of 
-rocks  and  bonlders.  These  would  eventually  cover  the  borrow 
pit  area  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  become  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  surface  with  the  stream  from  the  giant.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  keep  a.  force  of  men  and  teams  at  wurlc 
clearing  away  thene  rocks  and  boulders  which  were  dumped  on 
the  downstream  slope  of  the  dam  and  were  later  hand  laid,  thus 
forming  a  very  efficient  riprap  and  serving  as  a  protection  of 
this  slope  against  weather  erosion  as  well  as  from  the  tramping 
of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  257,600  cu.  yd,  of  hydraulic  fill  cost  20.9  ct.  per  yard, 
estimating  100%  depreciation  of  plant.  This  figure  would  be 
reduced  to  18.7  ct.  if  a  plant  depreciation  of  50%  were  charged 
off.      (The  plant  coat  about  $11,300.) 

The  dry  fill  of  1H6,500  cu.  yd.'  cost  47.B  ct.  per  yd.  Biprap 
on  the  upstream  slope,  8,540  (U.yd.,  cost  Jl.'OOS  per  yd.,  and  the 
3,177  cu.  yd.  on  the  downstream  slope  cost  T2.SI  ct.  per  yd.  The 
total  cost  of  the  dam  and  contiguous  work  was  $322,311.  The 
unit  cost  of  the  total  hll  444,100  cu.  yd.,  based  on  50%  plant 
depreciation,  amounted  to  3D  0  ct,  per  yd. 

Hydranllo  Fill  Sam  In  Mlohlgan.  In  the  construction  of  the 
hydroelectric  development  of  the  Grand  Hapids -Muskegon  Power 
Co.,  Michigan,  104,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  for  the  dam  and  20,000 
cu.  yd,  for  a  bridge  approach  were  sluiced  into  position,  accord- 
ing to  Engineering  Record,  Oct.  If),  1007. 

The  bridge  approach  fill  was  started  in  November,  1008.  A 
3-in,  Gould  rotary  fire  pump,  driven  by  a  30-hp.  motor,  supplied 
water  from  the  river  to  a  114-in.  nozzle  through  a  line  of  3-in. 
pipe  and  hose.  The  loosened  material  was  carried  down  into 
the  fill  in  a  sheet-iron  flume,  20  in.  wide  at  the  bottom  and  5  in. 
high,  laid  at  a  grade  of  15%.  The  pump  and  pipe  line  were  set 
up  by  2  men  in  2  days. 

In  five  days  of  10  hr.  each,  4  men  and  1  loreman  placed  3,000 
cu.  yd.  at  a  labor  cost  of  $42  or  1,4  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

These  pumps  were  not  adapted  to  the  hard  continuous  service 
rqguired  in  sluicing  operations  and  were  out  of  commission 
about  50%  of  the  time.  The  pumps  were  designed  to  deliver 
1,125  gal.  per  mitt.  each.  The  nozzles  used  were  I14  to  1^ 
in.  in  diameter.  The  pressure  at  the  nozzle  was  SO  to  SO  lb.  per 
sq.  in. 
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The  material  waa  maiuly  sand  containiug  hardpan  and  clay. 
With  till!  pressures  attained  tiie  jcta  eould  not  luosen  tiie  latter 
inat«rialB.  The  average  height  of  the  bluff  was  30  ft.  The 
greatest  dietance  the  material  was  movod  in  Humes  was  800  ft. 
.  The  flumes  were  laid  on  grades  ranging  from  5  to  9%.  With 
grades  of  less  than  0  or  7%  it  was  necei^sar^  to  have  a  man  at 
each  50  ft.  of  tlume  to  prevent  stoppages.  The  costs  were  as 
foilowe: 

Cost  of  Equipment  and  Materials: 
Two  6-in,  BunHey  nndorwriters  rotary   fire  pumpB 

(new) t  840.00 

Two    B-in.    Gould    underwriters    rolary    fire    pumps 

(second    hand)     760.(» 

130  ft.  10-in,  No.  16  gauge  spiral  riveted  pipe,  «o«t 

60  ct.  a  toot  when  new.  secondhand,  k  ct ISS.EO 

400  ft.  8-in.  WTOUEht-iron  pipe  and  QttiDgg  (new)..  43S.4S 
414  n,  0-in,  wroughl-!roD  pipe  and  fittines  (new)..  212.00 
120  It.  4-in.  wrouebt-iron  pipe  and  flClings  (newl 
material  bought  aeoond-haad  Including  aU  Rt- 
lioiB  lot  the  lO-in.  line,  also  6-ln..  8  in.  and  10 
in.  attinn  For  pumpe,  160  ft.  4-in.  rubber  hose 
and  DoiiTea;  3S0  ft.  of  SO-in.  No.  12  gauge  flumes 

need  (wo  months  on  another  project   800.00 

KB  ft.  No.  12  gauge  30-in.  flume  250,00 

Pulleys,    belting  a-in.,    cotton    miU   hose   and   other  '' 

sundriee      200.00 

Total    pUn(    13,741.95 

Charge  50%  of  this  total  to  next  job,  leaving  $1,875  to  be 
divided  by  104,000,  which,  was  total  number  of  cu.  yd.,  gives  the 
proportionate  cost  of  plant  as  I.S  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Labor  and  fiuppbes: 

Labor  from  paj  roll,  total  »3,774.ei 

Teams      (remoTing     atumpa     and     stone.     haDdlicg 

flumes  and  (resUe  limber)   24S.5S 


Total  Ubor  at  4  el.  per  cu.  yd $4.1^0.00 

KiDovatt  houra  of  power  measured  a(  meter  at  Bio;- 

Rapids  dam  18  miles  from  Croton US.DOS 

Deduct    for    line    and    transformer    losses    and    (or 

power  used  for  other  purpoaes  at  Croton 46,008 

Net  power  used  by  pumps  of  sluicing  plant  »E,000 

»2,00O   kw.-hr.    at    1   at.  =  1820,    which    divided    by    104,000 
equals  0.9  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

SuBunary  of  Ooat: 

PUnt  depreciaUon    1.8 

Labor  and  supplies    ..........-...,.--..-.,..,,'...■"....,.  4.0 

Power  at  1  ct.  per  lEw..hr, 0.9 


Total  CI 


-,\^- 
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Co(t  of  Plant  mnd  Operation,  Lyons  Dam.  Klch.  The  matorial 
was  mainly  from  a  10-ft.  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  overlying  a ' 
tou)i;h  tlay  bluff,  about  70  ft.  high.  Several  expensive  trestles 
were  rt'quired  to  uairy  the  flumes  to  the  dam  site.  Thesf  trestles 
and  the  difficultis  L-ausd  by  ice  (the  sluicing  was  started  in  No- 
vember, 1906)  materially  increased  the  coat  of  the  work.  Much 
of  the  bank  froze  and  had  to  be  blasted.  The  cost  of  the  plant 
and  its  operation  is  given  in  Table  2,  which  is  taken  from  £n- 
gineering  Record,  Oct.  20,  1907. 

Lsbor  ind  Coal  C«t: 
ScttinE   pumping    plant.   Isbor   on   bmua   for   ■■me, 

plucins   p'lM.    etc t  531JS 

Libar  mt  power  bouHi   GTI.ai 

Labor  U  pump  bouB«  4W.S0 

Sluicing  labor,  building  flumes  and  trsUe MIT.GO 

676  tana  ot  coal   I,«1.60 

fS.WO.lS 
£irtb  moied  from  pi^  23.400  cu.  yd.    tO.273  per  cu. 
yd.  for  labor  and  coal. 

Ooat  ot  SluicinE  Flsnt  at  Lyoni  Dam: 
I  — 6-in.    rolsry   firs   pumps,    new;    1  — 6-in.    rotsry 

Ore  pump,  aecoad-band    iVUXM 

Ptpa  fltling.  irough,  etc 1,200.00 

Lumber    and   sundries    500.00 

Total   flrst  CMt    JI.OOO.OO 

Less  BBlvage,   on  sale  ot  plant   l.SOO.W 


Cost  to  be  Charged  to  this  work  tLiOO.OO 

-  ■"  =  I«.0613,  ■       ■      ' '        • 


-r  23,400  =  To.0513,     cost     of    plant    per     cu. 


Labor  cost  per  cu.  yd W.273    ' 

Plant  cost  per  eu.  yd O.061S 

ToUl  cost  pw  cu.  yd pi.3243 

Ban  a  ».hr.  days,  Dec.  K,  ISOe.  to  Feb.  S).  ISOT. 

EydranllcklnK  a  Dam  with  Mine  Tailings.     Cyril  Wigmore  is 

the  author  of  an  account  in  Engineering  Hecord,  Sept.  0,  191S, 
describing  the  work  performed  by  an  Arizoua  copper  mine  for 
the  storage  of  mine  tailings.  .Mil)  tl  of  the  Arizona  Copper 
Company  is  situated  near  Morenci,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  ft. 
Ihe  average  production  ot  tailings  from  this  mill  amounts  to 
about  1,500  tons  per  day,  and  the  disposition  of  this  waste  prod- 
uct has  been  the  iubject  of  careful  study  on  the  part  of  engineers 
retained  by  the  company. 

On  account  of  the  Hoods  during  the  rainy  season  the-main  cailon 
was  considered  a  difficult  place  to  impound  tailings.  However, 
the  first  storage  for  tailings  was  provided  by  a  dam  conatructed 
across  the  main  caSon  about  1,200  ft.  in  length  and  equipped 
with  a  timber  wasteway  and  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
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off  the  settled  waters  and  the  ruuoS  from  the  draiotige  bsain 
located  above. 

Thii  dam  web  au  earthflll  built  up  with  scrapers  and  provided 
with  a  hydrauLic-fill  core.  The  height  was  approximately  50 
ft.  and  the  basin  back  of  itawas  cumpletelj  filled  with  tailingB, 
about  250,000  tons  being  impounded.  The  coat  of  placing  the 
earthlill  with  teams  and  scrapers,  however,  waa  escessive  and 
figured  out  to  be  approximately  6  ot.  per  ton  of  tailings  im- 
pounded. It  was,  therefore,  deemed  necessary  to  devise  some 
other,  less  expensive,   scheme  for   disposing  of  the   tailings. 

After  a  series  of  experiments  carried  on  in  1007  and  IOCS  a 
plan  was  devised  for  using  the  coarse  sandy  portion  of  the  tail- 
ings to  build  up  a  bydraulic-fill  dam,  while  the  finer  material 
was  held  back  from  the  fa«e  of  the  dam  itself  for  a  considerable 
distance  upstream.  A  site  was  selected  in  one  of  the  branch 
caCons  which  would  hold  approximately  6,000,000  tons  of  solids 
when  filled  to  the  height  which  the  low  hill  on  both  sides  of  the 
cailon  fixed  as  a  storage  limit.  In  making  this  calculation,  I 
ton  of  tailings  deposited  under  water  was  taken  as  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  20  cu.  ft.  in  volume. 

At  the  sit«  selected  for  the  dam  an  8-in.  wood-stave  pipe  was 
laid  along  the  axis  of  the  cation  from  a  point  below  the  down- 
stream toe,  extending  upstream  approximately  4,000  ft.  At  in- 
tervals of  300  or  400  ft.  in  this  pipe  t^es  were  placed  with  a 
nipple,  elbow  and  length  of  pipe  standing  vertically,  the  nipple 
fitting  loosly  in  the  tee  so  that  the  pipe  could  be  swung  in  a 
vertical  arc.  By  this  means  the  entrance  to  the  pipe  could  be 
kept  at  the  reservoir  level  and  would  draw  oS  only  the  clear  Bur- 
face  water.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  pipe  line,  below  the  toe  of 
the  dam,  pumps  were  installed  which  returned  the  clear  water  to 
the  mill  to  be  used  over  again. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  dam  site  consisted  of  soil  and 
detritus  carried  doun  from  the  mountains.  Nothing  was  done  to 
prepare  the  surface  for  the  dam  except  to  scrape  up  a  dike  about 
6  ft.  high  along  the  downstream  toe.  This  dike  was  to  prevent 
tailings  from  washing  away  until  the  scheme  of  construction 
could  be  put  into  effect.  The  flume  itself  was  set  back  about  20 
ft.  from  this  dike. 

Firat  Installation.  The  first  installation  at  the  dam  site  ci 
sisted  of  a  10xl2-in,  flume  (Fig.  I!))  made  of  2  x  12-in.  plank 
supported  on  bents  12  ft,  apart,  'ilie  bents  were  constructed  of 
2  X  6-in.  lumber  with  legs  supported  on  small  foot-boards  and 
with  I  X  0-ln.  diagonal  bracing.  The  flume  was  approximately 
1,000  ft.  in  length  and  was  built  on  a  2%  grade,  which  made  the 
center  bent  of  the  flume  about  ^4  ft.  in  height. 
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In  the  bottom  of  the  Sume  ^-in.  holes  were  bored  ever  4  ft. 
■nd  beneath  these  were  fastened  Bhort  troughs  or  spouts  made  of 
two  pie«eB  of  1  X  Q-in.  lumber  6  to  8  ft.  in  length.  These  epouts 
pointed  down  the  cation  and  were  given  a  pitch  from  the  hori- 
zontal of  from  30  to  60°,  which  was  varied  ati  required.  The 
coarse  sanda,  being  heavier  than  the  flner  material  carried  in 
BUBpension,  traveled  along  the  bottom  of  the  flume  and  poured 
through  the  small  ho^Gs  in  stead;  strettms  without  permitting 
the  CBoape  of  mueh  water.  This  coaree  material  rapidly  piled  up 
beneath  the  apoute,  and  from  these  piles  it  was  shoveled  up  by 
hand  in  a  continuation  of  the  dike  which  at  first  marked  the 
downstream  toe  of  the  fill. 

The  percentage  of  coarse  sand  carried  determined  the  nnmber 
of  small  holes  that  would  be  kept  open.  In  order  to  increase 
the  height  of  the  dam  uniformly  throughout  its  length,  successive 
sections  of  the  flume  were  used  in  rotation. 

At  first  small  pipes  about  3  in.  in  diameter  were  placed  through 
the  earth  dike  to  carry  olf  the  excess  water  and  prevent  the 
washing  away  of  the  material,  but  the  hydraulic  fill  was  found 
to  build  up  very  rapidly,  and  by  Iceeping  the  dike  a  foot  or  two 
higher  than  the  depositing  material  the  fill  was  found  to  assume 
a  grade  of  about  7%  on  the  upstream  side.  This  flat  slope  pe- 
BUlted  from  the  incoming  water  and  fine  material  impounded  be- 
hind the  coarse  fill.  It  is  notable  that  the  wati-r  drained  from 
the  coarser  material  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  was  possible  ta 
walk  over  it  almost  immediately.  In  a.  few  hours  there  was  no 
water  visible  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  slope.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  fill  settled  very  slightly  on  account  of  the  solidity 
with  which  the  material  packed  down  as  it  fell  from  the  lliim^. 
The  filling  of  the  cafion  required  the  use  of  three  dams,  all  of 
which  were  built  in  the  same  manner. 

One  latHtrer  per  8-hr.  shift  was  found  to  be  enough  to  keep  the 
dike  shoveled  up  along  the  crest  of  the  downstream  slope.  It 
was  intended  to  keep  the  incline  of  this- slope  at  about  30°,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  sand  shoveled  up  by  hand  assumed  a  slope 
of  aiwut  45°,  and  this  was  allowed  to  govern.  The  All  was  con- 
tinued on  eac^h  stage  until  the  material  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
flume  and  neceBsitated  its  removal  to  a  new  position.  "  When  the 
flume  was  moved  it  was  set  back  upstream  a  sufficient  distance 
to  bring  the  general  slope  of  the  downstream  face  to  about  30°, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  In  moving  the  flume,  bents  which  could  be 
easily  pulled  were  taken  out  and  used  again,  the  others  being 
abandoned.     The  loss  of  lumber  was  very  slight. 

Fonr  men  were  normally  required  in  the  construction  of  the 
dam.    One  man  on  each  of  the  three  8-hr.  shifts  watched  th« 
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flume,  attended  to  the  plugB  in  itB  bottom,  and  ehoveled  up  the 
dike  or  border,  while  a  fourth  man  acted  as  foreman.  The  mov- 
ing of  the  flume  necessitated  hy  the  completion  of  each  stage  in 
the  building  of  the  dam  occurred  at  intervals  of  about  90  dafe. 
Flood  waters  were  carried  off  througli  a  tunnel  driven  through 
a  hil)  on  the  weat  sid&  of  the  basin,  A  6x6-ft.  timber  waste 
tower  was  built  at  the  entrance  to  this  tunnel,  and  the  height  of 
this  tower  was  increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  ad- 

The  cost  of  handling  the  material  used  in  constructing  a 
dam  96  ft.  high,  amounted  to  approximately  one  cent  per  ton,  not 
including  the  cost  of  the  water,  and  about  1,500  tons  of  tailings 
were  placet)  daily. 

The  Calaveras  Dam.  G.  A.  Elliot,  in  Engineering  Record, 
Aug.   19,  loio,  gives  the  following; 

The  Calaveras  dam  in  the  highest  earthflll  structure  yet  under- 
taken, and  in  volume  is  at'cond  only  to  the  Gatun  dam.  It  is  45 
miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco.  The  height  above  bedrock  at 
the  center  is  240  ft.,  the  creat  length  1,300  ft.  and  the  base  width 
1,300  ft.  The  upstream  face  slope  is  3 : 1  and  the  downstream 
2^:1.  It  will  contain  3,0S4,7OO  cu.  yd.,  of  which  1.300,000  cu. 
yd.  arc  now  in  place.  To  prevent  seepage  under  or  around  the 
structure,  a  trench  25  ft,  wide  and  S  ft.  deep  has  been  cut  in  the 
bedrock  under  the  crest  line.  On  the  west  side,  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  seamy  rock  in  the  abutment,  this  trench  has  been  carried 
50  ft.  below  the  ground  surface. 

Construction  was  begun  in  1013  and  will  be  completed  in  1918. 

Practically  all  of  the  hydraulic  Ull  in  the  dam  has  been 
pumped.  The  location  of  only  one  uf  the  eight  borrowpita  used 
was  at  an  elevation  sullicicnt  to  deliver  the  material  by  gravity. 
The  distance  of  transportation  has  varied  from  1,000  to  4,500 
ft.  The  equipment  used  in  the  work  consists  of  motor-driven  cen- 
trifugal pumps. 

At  the  present  time  two  sluicing  units  are  used.  A  three- 
stage  8- sec. -ft.  centrifugal  pump,  direct-connected  to  a  600-hp., 
2,200-volt  induction  motor  running  at  000  r.p.m.  is  mounted  on 
a  barge  in  the  reservoir  above  the  partly  completi'd  ilam.  The 
water  is  pumped  through  12-in.  slip-joint  steel  pipes,  and  is  de- 
livered at  the  pit  with  a  nozzle  pressure  of  75  lb.  Hendy  giants, 
with  discharge  tips  varying  from  2i^  to  4in.  in  diameter,  are  used 
on  the  end  of  the  line.  The  size  of  the  dLsc;harge  tips  varies 
with  the  material,  depending  upon  the  cutting  force  necessary 
to  bring  down  the  banks. 

The  second  station  is  located  in  the  cailon  below  the  dam  and 
receives  its  supply  through  a  suction  pipe  laid  through  the  out. 
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let  culvert.  Tliis  installation  conaistB  of  two  units,  one  with  a 
eapacity  of  H  sei'-tt.  againxt  «  400-ft.  hcaii  and  one  of  4  seu.-ft. 
against  a  SiiO-ft.  liead.  The  water  from  the  Hmaller  pump  ia 
delivered  with  a  7ri-ll).  head  and  is  used  to  cut  the  IjtinliB.  Water 
from  the  sieciind  unit  is  delivered  at  the  pit  without  Iiead  and 
aimply  given  a  volume  suilicient  to  carry  the  material  to  the 
dam.  By  dividing  the  pumping  head  in  this  way  a  conaiderahle 
Having  was  effected   in  the  power  coat. 

Handling  of  Jell.  Ihe  jets  are  directed  against  tJie  toe  of  the 
Irarrowpit  hank,  which  is  undermined,  caueing  it  to  cave  in. 
Ihis  results  in  the  spoil  ijeing  hrolien  up  and  allows  the  water 
to  carry  it  away.  The  soil-laden  water  flows  to  the  loweut  point 
in  the  pit,  passing  through  a  grizzly  or  screening  device  made 
of  vertical  2-in.  pipe  set  4  in.  apart.  Rocks  more  than  4  In.  in 
diameter  are  screened  out  and  passed  through  a  crusher  set  juat 
below  the  gri/zly.  From  this  point  the  material  is  pumped  by  a 
12-iii.  mud  pump  driven  by  a  300-hp.  motor  'through  a  14-in. 
slip-joint  steel  pipe  to  the  toe  of  the  dam. 

The  pipes  discharge  their  contents  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
toes.  The  flow  is  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  dam  by  the 
work  of  one  man,  who  by  the  nee  of  boards  so  controls  the  dis- 
charge from  the  pipe  line  as  to  build  up  small  dittes  along  the 
edge  of  the  toes.  The  coarser  till  remains  near  the  point  of 
discharge,  the  remaining  burden  of  the  water  Iteing  depMited  au- 
tomatically as  the  velocity  of  the  stream  decreases,  until  the  pond 
is  reached.  Here  the  fine  clay  is  settled  in  comparatively  etill 
water.  The  point  of  discharge  is  changed  along  the  toes  tiy  the 
removal  of  successive  pipe  lengths,  to  maintain  uniform  rela- 
tion Iwtween  the  widths  of  the  dry  baniis  and  pond.  Pipes  are 
removed  from  the  end  of  the  discharge  line  without  interruption 
to  the  pumps,  eo  that  a  delivery  run  across  the  toe  is  always 
i>egun  from  the  end  furthest  from  the  pit. 

Operation  of  Mud  Pumps.  The  mud  pumps  will  operate 
against  a  head  of  80  ft.  When  the  head  exceeds  BO  ft.  a  booster 
of  equal  capacity  is  cut  into  the  line.  The  head  on  the  mud 
pumps  depends  largely  on  thw  character  of  the  soil.  With  an 
escess  of  clay  the  friction  is  comparatively  low,  and  the  power 
required  is  a  minimum.  An  example  of  this  fact  may  hi  had 
with  the  present  arrangement  at  Calaveras.  In  order  to  reduce 
interruptiona  to  a  minimum,  duplicate  unitri  have  l>een  installed, 
so  that  should  work  be  discontinued  for  sny  reason  the  creW 
can  be  immediately  moved  to  another  location.  Two  pits  at  the 
same  elevation  and  the  same  distance  from  the  dam  are  used 
alternately.  One  of  these  pits  is  composed  of  about  66%  tlay 
and   35%   shale  Tock.    In  the  other  these  pereeutages  are  re- 
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versed.  When  using  the  first  pit  one  pump  ia  sufficient.  If  the 
second  pit  ia  used,  a  booster  tias  to  be  cut  in  and  the  power  ia 
doubled. 

Wear  of  Pipes.  One  of  the  problems  encountered  io  the  work 
was  to  reduce  the  wear  on  pumps  and  pipes.  The  velocity  of  the 
water  and  the  character  ot  material  which  it  carries  are  the  fac- 
tors that  affect  the  life  of  the  carriers.  Although  a  high  velocity 
ia  deairable  to  secure  the  maximum  carrying  power  of  the  water, 
it  was  found  that  the  minimum  velocity  in  the  pipe  lines  which 
would  iceep  the  material  in  suspension  caused  the  least  wear  on 
the  pipes,  and  although  the  output  was  decreased  the  resulting 
unit  cost  was  lower.  With  the  inataltation  described  thia  critical 
velocity  was  12  ft.  per  second.  On  an  average  the  water  carries 
B%  of  ita  volume  of  material. 

All  the  wear  takes  place  on  the  bottom  third  of  the  pipe  cir- 
cumference. This  feature  ia  so  pronounced  that  the  coating  on 
the  interior  of  the  line  is  not  disturbed  on  the  top  two-thirds  of 
the  circumference  even  when  the  plate  at  the  bottom  is  worn 
through.  High-carbon  ateel  pipes  are  now  being  tried,  and  the 
result  has  justified  the  alight  increaae  in  initial  cost.  The  pipes 
are  turned  twice  during  their  life,  allowing  full  use  to  be  made 
of  the  metal. 

Wear  of  Pump.  The  runners  or  impellers  in  the  pumps  are 
subject  to  excessive  wear,  A  worn-out  runuer  means  an  idle  crew 
for  half  a  shift  while  it  is  being  replaced.  Three  kinds  of  ma- 
terial have  been  uaed  —  cast  iron,  cast  steel  and  manganese  at^l. 
Manganese -steel  runners  cost  about  six  times  aa  much  as  cast 
iron;  but  the  coat  per  cubic  yard  was  cut  almost  in  two  by  the 
use  of  the  former.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the  man- 
ganese-steel runners  wore  unevenly,  becoming  unbalanced  and 
creating  excessive  vibration  of  the  pump. 

The  yardage  handled  through  the  life  of  a  runner  varies  with 
the  character  of  the  material  pumped.  It  has  varied  from  30,000 
with  sand  and  gravel  to  200,000  with  excessive  clay  and  soft  shale 

Semoval  of  Wafer  from  Pond.  During  the  first  year  ot  sluic- 
ing the  excess  water  in  the  pond  was  allowed  to  flow  out  through 
a  vertical  pipe  in  the  center  leading  to  the  culvert.  To  give  this 
pipe  stability  a  double  line  was  used,  consisting  of  a  IS-ia.  pipe 
set  inside  of  an  IS-in.  pipe,  the  space  between  the  two  being  filled 
with  cement  grout.  It  was  found  that  as  the  length  of  this  pipe 
increased  it  was  susceptible  to  the  movement  of  the  clay  core,  and 
this  scheme  was  abandoned  and  the  pipe  filled   with  concrete. 

Two  trenches  4  ft.  wide  were  cut  through  opposite  ends  of  the 
upstream   toe  and   bottomless   fiumes  constructed  of   lin.   boards 
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with  4  1 6-in.  poete  and  2 1 4-iD.  spreaders.  Excess  w»ter  from 
the  pond  is  allowed  to  flow  out  through  the  bos  which  ie  farthest 
from  the  point  where  the  pipes  are  discharging,  and  runs  down 
the  slope  of  the  dam,  which  is  riprapped  up  to  the  outlet  to  pre- 
vent erosion  of  the  slope.  To  raise  the  level  of  the  pond,  rock 
and  gravel  are  dropped  into  the  cut  to  the  required  height  for 
the  width  of  the  dry  toe.  The  amount  of  clay  contained  in  the 
discharge  from  the  pond  varies  from  O.I  to  2%.  This  depends 
on  the  relative  amounts  of  material  delivered,  claj  Bometimes  be- 
ing wasted  in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  relation  between  the 
dry  toes  and  the  clay  core,  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  struc- 

Ttlonthty  teste  are  made  of  the  clay  core  by  taking  samples  of 
the  Sll  at  10-ft.  intervals.  A  1^-in.  pipe  with  a  wooden  plug 
in  the  lower  end  is  forced  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  sample 
is  to  be  taken.  The  plug  is  tapped  out  by  means  of  a  rod  put 
down  inside  of  the  pipe,  and  the  plastic  clay  presses  into  the  end. 
It  is  impossible  for  four  men  to  force  the  pipe  any  deeper  than 
60  ft.  At  a  depth  of  60  ft.  below  the  pond  surface  a  practically 
constant  relation  of  7595;  of  clay  and  2.')%  ot  water  by  weight  is 

In  addition  to  this  quantitative  test  a  traverse  of  the  pond 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  toe  is  alao  made,  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  relative  compactness  of  the  fill.  This  traverse  is 
made  by  forcing  a  pipe  as  far  down  as  possible  into  the  fill  at 
50-ft.  intervals.  The  comparison  between  the  periodical  depths 
and  distances  from  the  edge  of  the  pond  is  indicative  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  mass. 

Labor  and  Cott  CondilioHs.  Comparatively  few  men  are  em- 
ployei)  on  the  sluicing  units.  Two  units  are  working  two  shifts 
each  and  the  total  number  of  men  per  unit  per  shift  is  Gfteen, 
making  sixty  altogether.  When  it  is  considered  that  an  average 
of  3,600  cu.  yd.  of  material  per  day  is  transported  a  distance  of 
3,000  ft.  with  a  crew  of  this  size,  the  advantage  of  this  method 
of  excavating  and  placing  (ills  is  evident.  With  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  relative  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fill,  nothing 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer. 

The  cost  of  excavating  and  placing  this  by  the  hydraulic 
method  depends  as  much  on  the  character  of  the  material  as  on 
the  cost  of  labor,  material  and  power.  The  relative  coarseneea 
of  the  material  affects  the  head  upon  the  pumpa.  The  direct  cost 
of  sluicing  the  first  million  cubic  yards  of  fill  was  about  25  ct. 
per  cu.  yd.  This  is  the  bare  cost  of  the  work  and  includes 
only  the  expense  of  pipes,  pumps,  motors,  belts,  power  and  labor 
used  directly  on  the  sluicing  work.     No  interest,  overhead,  super- 
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intendimce,  insurance  or  the  prorated  auxiliary  costs  oi  cle&ring 
the  reeervoir  Bite,  building  and  maintaining  roads,  trails,  camp, 
etc.,  are  included  in  thie  figure.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  accomplished  bo  far  has  been 
on  the  base  of  the  dam,  and  that  as  the  height  is  increased  the 
unit  cost  of  placing  the  sluiced  fill  will  also  increase. 

The  work  is  being  carried  on  by  G.  A.  Elliot,  engineer  a!  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Cornpany. 

Sliding  of  the  Dam.  Before  this  dam  was  finished,  a  laige 
part  of  it  slid  out,  as  described  in  Chapter  XX, 

Peroentage  of  Bollds  Carried  on  Calaverai  Dam.  According 
tff  Engineering  Aeits,  Oct.  1,  1014,  the  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Calaveras  Dam,  California,  consisted  of  20  to  60%  of 
clay,  and  the  -remaindef  of  gravel  and  sand.  Thia  was  sluiced 
from  a  borrow  pit,  and  down  an  open  channel,  having  grades 
varying  from  5%  to  7%,  to  an  8  x  8-ft.  concrete-lined  sump. 
In  the  open  channel  near  the  ttump,  was  a  screen  by  which  all 
boulders  larger  than  6  in.  in  diameter  were  removed.  The  con- 
sistency of  the  mixture  arriving  at  the  sump  was  usually  about 
20%  solids  and  80%  water.  At  the  sump  this  was  autflraatically 
diluted  when  necessary,  an  average  of  about  15%  material  in 
suspension  being  carried  to  the  dam. 

Hydraallo  Grading  of  WestoTcr  lenaoes,  Portland,  Ore.  R. 
M.  Overstreet,  in  Engineering  Record,  Sept.  12,  1914,  gives  the 
'following; 

The  work  consisted  in  cutting  down  a  steep  hill  and  grading 
it  into  .roads  and  terraces  by  means  of  hydraulic  giants,  sluices 
and  sheer  boards.  A  large  part  of  the  earth  was  carried  half  a 
mile  in  a  Hume  and  used  for  filling  low  ground.  The  total  yard- 
age was  approximately  3,000,000. 

Plant.  The  installation  of  pumping  machinery  at  that  time 
consisted  of  four  lO-in.  five-stage  Worthington  centrifugal  pumps 
direct  connected,  in  uhits  of  two  each,  to  two  650-hp.  two-phaee, 
60-cycle,  2,000-volt  Westinghouse  motors  with  a  25%  continuous 
OTerloait  capacity.  The  guaranteed  efliciency  of  the  motors  was 
00%  and  of  the  pumps  T0%,  making  a  combined  plant  efficiency 
of  63%.  The  pumps  were  designed  to  deliver  8,400  gal.  per  min. 
under  375-ft.  head  at  690  r.p.m. 

As  the  excavation  progressed  the  pumping  head  continually 
increased  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  install  (Oct.,  IfllO)  ad- 
ditional pumps  as  follows:  One  16-in.  Worthington  turbine 
pump,  direct-connected  to  a  900-hp.  Westinghouse  two-phase  in- 
duction motor.  The  efliciency  guaranteed  on  the  motor  under 
full-load  condition  was  01%.  The  pump  was  designed  to  deliTer 
8,400  gal.  per  min.  under  a  pumping  head  of  6TS  ft.  with  a  head 
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on  the  auction  of  375  ft.  from  the  five-atage  pumps,  le&ving  a 
resultant  head  of  300  ft.,  and  tbe  efficiency  guarantee  was  71%, 
making  64.6%  the  eflicienc;  of  the  combination. 

After  a  ahutdown  of  14  months  from  Sept.,  1912,  to  Nov.,  1913, 
the  pumping  plant  was  entirely  rearranged.  One  group  of  two 
lO-in.  pumpB  with  motors  had  l>een  taken  to  another  piece  of 
work  after  the  shutdown,  which  left  but  two  10-in.  pumps  at 
elevation  26,  while  the  16-in.  pump  was  taken  to  a  point  on  the 
hill  west  of  the  improvement  and  set  at  elevation  326  to  act  ae  a 
booster  in  the  line.  The  discharge  from  the  lower  pumps  was 
through  two  lines  of  18-in.  wood-stave  pipe  for   1,500  ft.,  and 
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Fig.  21.    Section  of  Flume. 

from  here  in  a  24-in.  pipe  to  the  booster.  From  the  booster 
there  were  two  IH-in.  lines,  400  ft,  converging  into  a  24-in. 
line,  300  ft.  long,  leading  to  a  plug.  From  this  point  the<14-in. 
supply  lines  were  taken  off  to  the  giants.  Two  giants  were  con- 
nected up,  but  only  one  was  used  at  a  time.  A  record  of  the 
elevation  and  location  of  the  giants  was  kept  and  the  pressure 
taken  on  each  giant  once  every  6-hr.  shift,  and  the  discharge 
computed  from  these  pressures.  The  working  pressure  at  the 
naz2,le  varied  from  50  to  80  lb.,  according  to  the  elevation  of 
the  giant  and  size  of  the  tip. 

In  1014  the  plant  remained  the  same,  there  being  a  connected 
load  of  1,550  hp.  which  delivered  about  5,850,000  gal.  of  water 
per  24  hr.  against  a  total  head  of  745  ft.  with  an  efficiency  of 
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about  4I).3%.  This  low  efficiency  was  due  to  the  throttling  of 
the  booster  pump  which  was  operating  under  conditiona  far  dif- 
ferent than  thoae  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Trestle  and  Flume.  The  earth  was  carried  to  the  dump  in  the 
lake  in  a  15%  grade  Hume  supported  on  top  of  a  timber  treatlf 
crossing  streets  and  private  property  and  having  a  maximuni 
height  of  75  ft.  and  a  total  length  of  2,500  ft.  See  Fig.  21. 
A  temporary  flume  on -a  9%  grade  was  bracketed  to  the  sidi-  of 
the  trestle  and  used  for  making  a  fill  of  about  300,000  cu.  yd. 
about  half  way  between  the  out  and  the  lake  tract.  The  water 
lines  from  the  pump  house  to  the  giants  were  also  hung  on  this 
trestle.  The  li'/  Hume  was  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  . 
bulkhead.  One  side  of  this  was  lined  with  4  x  4  x  8-lu,  blocks 
laid  with  the  grain  up  and  the  other  side  with  ?4-in.  white  iron 
plates,  21  x'M  in.  in  dimension  and  weighing  about  140  lb.  each. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  trestle  and  flume,  rtot  includ- 
ing the  lining,  was  $24.20  per  1,000  ft.  b.  m..  of  which  $».0S 
was  for  labor,  $2.12  for  iron  and  nails,  and  $13  per  1,000  ft 
b.  m.  for  lumber.  This  is  equivalent  to  $6.75  per  lin.  ft.  Iron 
plates  cost  from   1%  to  2^  ct.  per  lb. 

Ufe  of  lion  I'latea  and  Wood  Blocks.  The  life  of  the  iron 
plates  was  very  satisfactory  as  compared  to  the  wood  blocks. 
The  averu;e  VtU-  of  the  wood  blocks  on  a  6%  grade,  working  in 
gravel,  was  found  to  be  125,000  to  150,000  cu.  yd.,  while  with 
the  plates  it  was  possible  to  carry  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  cu.  y.l. 
\\'ith  the  block  lining  it  was  found  necessary  to  replace  blocks 
about  eveiy  five  ueeks.  which  woulJ  have  occasioned  consider 
able  loss  of  time  ha  I  it  not  been  for  the  extra  ftume.  It  wm 
found  that  the  gravel  running  over  the  steel  plates  made  so  much 
noise  that  nsdents  in  the  vicinity  complained  of  being  unable 
to  sleep  at  nijjht,  no  the  steel-lined  flume  was  used  during  day- 
light hours  and  the  wood-lined  side  at  night.  Life  of  wood 
blocks  in  clay  was  found  to  be  about  1,000,000  cu.  yd. 

T'unne'.  At  one  point  a  flume  was  carried  through  the  hill  in 
a  tunnel  'i\^  by  U  ft.  in  action.  This  tunnel  was  constructed 
on  a  10%  grade  through  hard  gravel.  It  was  about  530  ft. 
long  anJ  cost  $2.!I5  per  lin.  ft.  This  tunnel  was  extended  up 
through  the?  property  from  the  original  portal  by  constructing 
a  covered  box  and  fillitig  over  it.  In  t^ept.,  1012,  the  6% 
flume  was  torn  down  and  all  remaining  material  sluiced  through 
the  tunnel. 

Hluicing.  When  running  in  gravel  thi-  discharge  end  of  the 
Humes  had  to  be  ilea  red  away  every  few  days,  as  the  gravel 
would  pile  up  and  not  spread,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  level 
olT  the  gravel  fill  with  a  steam  shovel  and  cars.     When  running 
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in  claj  the  maUrial  would  flow  SOO  to  1,000  ft.,  making  a  fill 
as  level  as  a  table. 

Blasting  Clay.  When  the  giants  were  working  ia  gravel  the 
bank  was  undermined  b;  pressure  from  a.  jet  without  the  use  of 
powder.  In  clay  the  pressure  of  the  stream  had  little  effect 
on  the  bonk  and  it  was  necessary  to  blast  the  material.  A 
powder  crew,  conBiating  of  8  men,  was  employed  on  the  day 
shift  to  keep  the  clay  broken  up  in  front  of  the  giant.    By  al- 


JTg.  22.    Arrangement  of  Sheerboards  for  Slopes  Made  by 
Hydraulic  Sluicing. 

temating  giants  from  one  shift  to  another  it  was  possible  to 
keep  the  clay  well  broken  up  for  a  full  day's  run.  A  stumping 
powder  of  20*^  strength  was  used  in  charges  of  from  three  to 
seven  sticks,  and  from  400  to  700  lb,  were  used  daily.  Pow'der 
cost  «176  per  ton  delivered  on  the  work;  fuse,  S4.50  per  1,000 
ft.;  and  caps,  $9.80  per  thousand. 

Terraoes  Built  vnth  Sheerhoardg.  The  hill  attacked  in  this 
work  was  graded  into  a  series  of  terraces  and  streets,  sheer- 
boards  being  used  to  hold  the  material  to  the  desired  slope. 
See  Fig.  22.     These  were  made  up  of  two  1  x  12'in.  pieces  nailed 
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one  above  the  other  to  2x4-in.  stakes,  6  or  7  ft.  long,  Bpac-ed 
about  4  ft.  center  to  center,  and  driven  into  the  ground  in  the 
einbankini'nt.  The  Hret  row  of  eheerboarda  is  placed  at  the 
line  of  interttectiou  of  the  elope  with  the  ground;  the  second, 
third  and  subsequent  rows  of  sheerboards  are  placed  as  the  em- 
bankment riiee,  each  line  being  spaced  according  to  the  de- 
signed slope.  Slopes  on  this  work  were  l^  to  1.  The  bottom 
of  each  sheerboard  is  placed  from  2  to  ft)  in.  below  the  top  of 
the  upper  board  in  the  preceding  bulkhead,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  embankment  is  being  made. 
In  gravel,  for  instance,  the  seal  it,  less  than  is  required  for 
making  a  fill  of  tine  clay.  In  the  lighter  and  finer  soils  it  is 
necessary  to  brace  between  the  stakes  as  shown.  After  de- 
positing its  load  the  water  is  taken  off  the  fill  through  spillwayi, 
which  are  located  at  convenient  points.  These  consist  merely  of 
flumes  running  down  the  slope  through  the  sheerboards.  By 
this  method  the  mass  of  the  embankment  is  continually  drained 
as  the  nil  is  deposited,  and  when  the  fill  is  completed  it  is  as 
compact  and  sutwtantial  as  though  it  were  in  the  original  bank. 
The  amount  of  lumber  required  for  the  sheerboards  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  data: 

Deptb  at  seal,  ia.  Feet,  boird  meuure 

i  1.09  X  Bres  of  verlicsl  projection  or  »lope 

4  1.20  X  area  of  lerticil  pioiectioa  of  ilope 

8  1,33  I  M-oa  of  vertical  projection  of  slops 

10  I.Tl  X  area  of  yertical  projection  of  slope 

12  2.0D  I  »rea  of  vertical  projection  o(  elope 

Stakes  and  bracing      1.50  i  area  of  vertical  prcjection  of  slope 

Add  10%  for  lose  Sue  ID  lap.  waste,  etc.,  on  lxl2-in.  lumber. 

When  pumping  against  a  head  of  420.  ft.  during  July,  1010, 
with  1,300  hp.  connected,  the  yardage  moved  was  37,S00  cu.  yd., 
requiring  130.000,000  gal.,  the  earth  carried  being  6.73%  of  the 
volume  of  water  in  flumes  of  6%  grade.  The  cost  of  pumping 
per  million  gallons  of  water  was: 

Electric  current  at  O.B  ct.  per  kw.-hr IM.JB 

Pump,   operators.   tKO  for  Ihp  month   2.08 

Supplies,   repairs,   etc 0-*S 

Total  per  million  nallone    I2S.9* 

There  were  245  gal.  pumped  per  kw.  hr.  The  pumps  worked 
930  hr.  during  July.  In  February,  1014,  the  average  pumping 
head  was  707  ft,,  and  lOljnO.OOO  gal.  were  pumped,  moving 
94,S01  cu.  yd.  the  ratio  of  earth  to  water  being  18.6%,  which 
was  the  highest  percentage  attained;  the  grade  of  the  fluraes  being 
lO*?^.    The  cost  of  pumping  per  million  gallons  was: 
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Pumu  oprrstori 

Total  [wr  millioQ  gallaru   135M 


;  boDAter  pumps,  fSlS.-- 


The  coimected  huriwpon'cr  was  1,550,  and  434  hr.  were  run 
during  the  month.  The  mtiteria.1  was  clay.  The  work  was  car- 
ried on  for  34  months  at  an  average  rate  of  75,000  cu.  yd.  per 
mo.,  and  the  article  above  quoted,  contains  a  table  giving  out- 
put and  pumping  cost  data  fur  each  month  of  the  entire  period. 
The  price  of  electric  power  was  very  low  (0.6  ot.  per  kw.  hr.), 
and  about  0.3  kw.  hr.  were  used  per  cu.  yd.  of  earth,  the  earth 
being  mostly  clay,  and  the  average  pumping  head  al>out  600  ft. 
Each  cubic  yard  of  earth  required  an  average  of  2,100  gal. 
Hence  the  power  for  pumping  (at  0.6  ct.  per  kw.  hr.)  cost  about 
5.6  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  or  $27  per  million  gallona.  About  226  gal. 
were  pumped  per  kw.  hr. 

A  topical  distribution  ot  the  pumping  heads  was  as  follows,  on 
Apr.  16,   19l4t 

Loas  ol  bead   in  pumpa   lg.4 

LoBB  in  ulin  lines  M  booater  pump  li.O 

Loaa  in  booaCeT  parap   ...................................  li£ 

1.0BB  in  pipe  line  to  giant  SO.S 

Effective  head  at  hoiiIb  109.2 

Lilt  10   noiile    BK.6 

.   ToUl  pumping  head,  ft TIOS 

Diipo«al  of  Earth  by  Heatts  of  a  Chnte.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Oct.   13,   IflOO.  gives  the  following: 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  engine  house  at  the  Lake  View 
pumping  station  at  Chicago,  III,,  the  contractors  used  an  eco- 
nomical and  eificient  method  of  disposing  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
BDcoiintered  in  the  excavation  for  the  foundations  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  building  is  located  about  SOCft.  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  aand  and  gravel  were  conveyed  by  a  chute 
to  the  water's  edge  of  the  lake,  where  the  waves  disposed  of 
it  after  each  storm.  A  pump  installed  for  taking  care  of  seep- 
age water  was  used  to  wash  the  sand  and  gravel  through  the 
chute.  Some  trouble  was  llrst  experienced,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  fall  was  not  great  enough.  It  was  found  that  to  handle 
the  Band  by  this  method  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  grade  of 
about  S%.  One  or  two  men  were  placed  along  the  chute  to 
prevent  accumulations  of  aand,  for  if  it  started  to  collect,  it 
would  accumulate  very  rapidly  and  cause  a  blockade. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  thute  would  be  a  auecesa,  a  screen- 
ot  14-in.   meah   was   placed   in   a   section   at   the   bottom   of   the 
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chute  for  a,  distance  of  about  S  ft.  in  length.  The  sand  going 
through  the  screen  was  allowed  to  fall  into  another  portion  of 
the  chute  at  a  lower  level,  the  gravel  accumulating  on  the 
screen  being  removed  by  one  laborer  with  a  hose.  In  order  to 
remove  the  large  gravel  and  cobble  stones  the  gravel  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  over  another  screen  of  1%-in.  mesh.  JJetween  60 
and  60  cu.  yd.  of  the  best  quality  of  gravel  for  concrete  was 
obtained  in  this  way  each  day  at  the  cost  of  four  laborers' 
wages.  After  the  gravel  screen  had  been  in  successful  operation, 
another  screen  was  placed  in  the  chute  lower  down ;  this  screen 
had  10  meshea  to  the  inch.     From  this  screen  about  20  cu.  yd. 


Fig.  23.    Wood  Blocks  and  Retaining  Ribs  Before  Use. 

of  the  best  quality  of  torpedo  sand  and  gravel  was  obtained  each 
day,  at  the  cost  of  one  laborer's  wage.  In  all  there  was  ob- 
tained about  2.000  cu.  yd.  of  torpedo  sand  and  gravel  suitable 
for  concrete.  About  12,000  cw.  y4.  of  sand  and  gravel  were  han- 
dled by  means  of  the  chute. 

The  Denn7  Hill  Regrade,  Seattle.  This  project,  comprising 
an  area  of  43  city  blocks,  was  undertaken  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  as 
described  at  length  in  Enginenring  .Yew*,  Mar.  31,  1010;  fi,400,- 
000  cu.  yd.  of  material  were  moved  from  a  section  in  the,  heart 
of  the  city  by  the  hydraulic  method.  'I  he  maximum  length  of 
cut  was  about  3.000  ft.  and  the  maximum  depth  110  ft.  The 
contract  price  was  2T  ct.  per  cu,  yd.  The  material  was  dis- 
charged! ;nto  deep  water   m  the  harbor.     In  order  to  avoid  dis- 
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turbing  street  traffic  it  was  carried  part  of  the  wa;  through  a 
tunnel  under  the  street. 

BeaideB  the  hydraulic  jets,  which  were  steadily  eating  into  the 
breasts  of  the  various  cuts,  a  conBtruction  railway  had  been  con- 
stantlj  in  operation,  hauling  dirt  from  the  Bteam -shovels  and 
dumping  it  into  an  open  cut.  Two  trains,  consisting  of  four  side- 
dump  cars  each,  were  operated  on  this  single-track  road,  with  a 
third  locomotive  to  help  out  on  the  steeper  grades. 

In  order  to  break  up  the  dirt  from  these  trains  and  wash  it  into 
the  tunnel,   two   small-size  giants   were   installed   at   this   point. 


Fig.  24.     Effect  of  Wear  on  Bloeka. 

These  were  supplied  by  a  2-in.  and  a  4-in,  iron  pipe,  respectively. 
One  feature  of  the  work  which  was  favorable  to  its  early  com- 
pletion was  the  small  percentage  of  rock  occurring  in  the  mass 
to  be  removed.  And  although  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  waa 
a  very  hard,  blue-black  clay  —  so  hard  and  closely-compacted,  in 
fact,  that  in  the  earlier  attempts  it  was  seriously  doubted  that  it 
could  be  handled  hydraulieally  at  all  —  still  the  hardest  part  of 
the  work  is  now  past.  And  at  this  time,  the  close  of  1900,  the 
"  entire  project  is  more  than  three-fourths  completed. 

Sluiceway  Linings,  An  interesting  point  in  connection  witfc 
all  hydraulic  grading  is  the  extreme  difficulty  encountered  of  find- 
ing any  substance  which  will  resist  the  high  attrition  in  thi> 
sluiceways.  The  remedy  finally  hit  upon  was  removable  wood 
■  blocks,  placed  end  up.     Where  these  are  used  in  wood-stave  pipe, 
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two  of  the  side-sections  of  same  are  ciit  larger  to  act  as  retaining 
ribs  (see  t'i^.  23  and  24)  and  the  blocks  are  turned  in  a  lathe 
BO  aa  to  give  a  maximum  length  of  block  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe,  or  point  of  greatest  wear.  So  important  is  this  point,  that 
the  use  of  wood-block  lining  has  been  patented  by  a  local  firm, 
and  one  euccessful  damage-suit  has  already  been  brought  against 
infringers. 

Where  the  wood-block  lining  is  used  in  flumes,  tunnels,  etc., 
oblong  blocks,  6  in.  long,  are  cut  from  6  x  12-in.  rough  lumber,  iind 
the  bottom  of  the  sluiceway  is  lined  with  these,  laid  end  up 
to  wear.  Evidently,  when  these  wear  out.  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  remove  them  and  replace  with  new  blocks. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  sluicing,  both  by  the  loosening  of  large 
masses  and  by  the  breaking  up  -of  the  more  closely- compacted 
lumps  of  the  shale-like  clay,  blasting  powder  is  used  through- 
out the  area  under  regrade.  Comparatively  small  charges  are 
used,  however,  and  very  little  disturbance  baa  so  far  resulted 
from  this  cause. 

Slntclng  Silt  to  Reduce  Canal  Leakage.  The  following  is  from 
an  article  by  Fred  J.  Barnes  in  Engineering  t) evis-Record,  May 
17,  1917.  Leakage  from  the  main  canal  of  the  Grand  Valley 
irrigation  project  in  Colorado  became  excessive  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  it  by  sluicing  clay,  in  the  hope  that  the  clay 
would  settle  into  the  porous  material  in  which  the  canal  was 
built  and  stop  the  leakage. 

At  one  point  there  was  a  small  bed  of  about  8,000  cu.  yd.  of 
clay.  This  material  was  very  dense  and  compact,  in  its  natural 
state  requiring  a  pick  to  loosen  it.  It  contained  16%  moisture 
and  very  little  sand.  The  sieve  test  indicated  100%  passing  a 
No.  50  screen,  99.65%  passing  a  No.  100  screen,  and  SH.22%  pass- 
ing a  No.  2O0  screen.  The  bed  was  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cauftl 
immediately  adjacent  to  and  above  the  water  surface  of  the  eanaL 

A  two-stage  centrifugal  pump  with  8-in.  suction  and  e-in.  dis- 
charge was  direct  connected  to  a  75-hp.,  890  r.p.m.  induction  mo- 
tor mounted  on  the  pump  base.  A  suction  sump  was  built  in  tho 
canal,  and  the  motor  and  pump  were  installed  in  a  small  shed 
adjacent.  The  discharge  line  consisted  of  40  ft.  of  8-in.  spiral- 
riveted  iron  pipe  and  75  ft,  of  heavy  Q-in.  canvas  hose  connected 
by  a  flange  union  to  the  giant.  The  latter  was  mounted  on  a 
heavy  frame  to  hold  it  in  position  and  had  counter-weights  to 
facilitate  handling  the  nozzle.  The  giant  proper  was  about  C  ft, 
long,  tapering  in  inside  diameter  from  7  in.  to  3^^  in.  An  ad- 
ditional nozzle  of  3-in.  inside  diameter  was  also  provided. 

A  cut  was  made  through  the  upper  bank  of  the  canal  to  drain 
the  effluent  from  the  clay  pit  into  the  canal.     A  2-ft.  metal  Ap- 
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poletti  weir  wks  installed  in  the  cut.  A  wooden  fliime  extended 
from  the  weir  acroaa  the  canal,  clearing  the  water  surface  b7 
6  in.  Notches  of  varying  depths  were  sawed  in  the  vertical  sides 
of  the  Hume  st  2-ft.  intervals  to  distribute  the  muddy  water 
Bvenly  over  the  channel  iiovs. 

The  pump  discharge  was  found  to  be  3.1  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  With 
the  3-iD.  nozzle  this  gave  63.8  ft.  per  sec.  issuing  velocity.  By 
elevating  the  giant  the  stream  could  be  thrown  about  150  ft.  hor- 
izontally. With  the  3^-in.  nozzle  the  issuing  velocity  was  4G.7  ft. 
per  sec.,  and  the  extreme  hi)riz<)[itai  range  was  about  110  ft.  One 
man  attended  to  the  motor,  pump,  pipe  line  and  distributing 
flume,  while  a  second  man  handled  the  giant. 

The  idea  was  to  utilise  the  maximum  force  of  the  stream  in 
breaking  down  the  clay  to  small  particles  and  getting  it  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  water.  It  was  found  moat  advantageous 
first  to  dig  a  deep  hole  in  one  side  of  the  clay  bank  by  holding  the 
giant  pointed  downward  on  a  small  area  for  16  min.  or  so.  The 
aides  of  the  clay  Imnli  were  then  trimmed  to  a  vertical  face,  and 
the  giant  stream  was  played  over  this  face.  It  appeared  beat 
to  keep  the  stream  moving  continually  over  the  face  of  the  de- 
posit, so  as  to  remove  the  material  in  thin  layers  rathw  than 
to  undercut  large  masses  and  have  them  fall  into  the  sump. 
The  clay  required  considerable  agitation  before  becoming  thor- 
oughly ai:(ed. 

The  crest  of  the  weir  in  the  cut  from  the  sump  to  the  dis- 
tributing flume  was  about  2  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  sump, 
BO  that  this  served  as  a  settling  basin  for  larger  lumps.  Tlie 
sump  floor  was  kept  at  this  elevation  by  occasionally  turning  ths 
giant  stream  downward  and  keeping  it  pointed  on  one  place 
for  a  short  period.  After  the  clay  became  thoroughly  satu- 
lated,  it  mixed  with  the  water  readily  and  remained  in  suspension 
for  about  60  min.  in  still  water,  although  some  precipitation 
began  immediately. 

The  ^uent  passed  the  weir  with  a  vertical  fall  of  2  ft.  and 
was  carried  out  in  the  wooden  flume  with  a  velocity  of  about  & 
ft.  per  sec.  over  wodden  riffles  on  the  bottom,  which  tended  to 
grind  up  still  more  any  pieces  of  clay  that  had  been  awept  along. 
Bomplrs  of  effluent  were  taken  at  2-hour  intervals  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  clay  carried  in  suspension.  These  samples 
varied  widely,  showing  from  4  to  5%  of  clay  by  weight;  the 
average  clay  content,  as  indicated  by  samples,  was  5.4%.  The 
total  running  time  was  S3^  hr.,  during  which  period  941,000 
cu.  ft.  of  water  left  the  giant.  The  total  amount  of  clay  moved 
out,  determined  from  cross-sections  of  the  bank  before  and  after 
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Bluicing,  was  2,740  cu.  yd.     ThiB  indicatee  7.8B%,  by  volume,  of 
clay  in  the  water. 

The  effluent  after  entering  the  canal  passed  through  different 
types  of  section  where,  on  account  of  the  rapid  succeasion  of 
abrupt  changes  in  velocities,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  silt 
dropped  could  not  be  accurately ,  found.  It  was  observed  that 
there  was  little  tendency  toward  aeparation  when  the  velocity  ex- 
ceeded 1  ft.  per  sec;  but  when  the  mean  velocity  dropped  ab- 
ruptly from  1  ft.  per  sec,  or  more,  to  0,4  or  0.5,  there  was  im- 
mediate precipitation.  Only  alight  quantities  of  silt  were  car- 
ried as  far  as  Lewis  siphon ;  the  bulk  dropped  out  id  the  first  2 
miles  below  the  tunnel. 

The  largest  observed  percentage  by  weight  of  silt  in  the  canal 
water  immediately  below  the  silting  plant  (and  due  entirely  to 
the  plant  operation)  was  0.48%.  At  Lewis  siphon  the  largest 
observed  content  was  0.002%,  indicating  practically  complete 
precipitation  in  8.8  miles  ^neglecting  the  1.4  miles  of  tunnel 
where  precipitation  was  imposaible. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  for  best  distribution  the  velocity 
of  the  current  in  the  canal  should  exceed  1  ft.  per  sec.,  except 
where  it  is  desired  to  deposit  the  silt. 

The  pressure  head  was  found  by  gage,  but  no  vacuum  gage 
was  available,  so  that  the  auction  head  had  to  be  computed. 
The  total  head  thus  found  was  135.2  ft.,  using  a  3^-in.  nozzle. 
The  theoretical  horsepower  required  was  48.3;  the  actual  power 
eonsumed  was  flO  kw.  at  the  Camk.  power  station,  giving  a  com- 
bined efficiency  for  the  transmission  line,  motor  and  pump  of  80%. 
Using  a  3-in.  noMie,  the  total  head  worlted  against  was  180.7  ft. 
This  required  57.3  hp.  theoretically,  and  the  actual  consumption 
was  72.3  kw.,  making  the  combined  efficiency  then  59.2%. 

When  working  the  stream  against  a  vertical  face  of  the  bank 
from  a  distance  ot  40  ft,  or  less,  the  3^-in.  stream  seemed  as  ef- 
fective as  the  3-in.,  with  much  less  power  consumption.  At 
greater  distances  or  when  digging  was  required,  the  3-in.  stream 
worked  faster. 

The  installation  cost  of  the  silting  plant  was  largely  in  re- 
pairs to  the  pump  (an  old  one  in  poor  condition)  and  la^r  of  , 
erecting  the  pump,  motor  house,  pipe  line,  distr.bution  flume, 
etc  All  material  was  old  stuff  lying  around  the  camp.  The 
transmission  line  was  already  built.  No  depreciation  charge 
was  allowed  on  machinery,  since  much  overhauling  was  neces- 
sary and  the  pump  .was  in  better  condition  after  sluicing  ended. 
The  coat  of  power  was  comparatively  high,  3.47  ct  per  kw  hr.  in 
September  and  3.84  ct.  in  October  (because  of  t^  small  power 
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output  for  theee   two   months  at   tbe   stiition  imd   the  relatively 
high  influence  of  Sxed  charges).     The  following  wbb  the  cost: 


.   ta.oes 


Plant  opcraticui.  1i 
PUat  Dperstion,    i 


EnEiDeeriDE 
■SSng  eSfr 


Olonag  entries  (Bulomobila  eipense,  etc.)   .023 

TnUX  per  ea.  yd |0.»I 

ToUl  elay  moTed,  cu.  yi !,74»J) 

ToUl  power  u>ed.  kw.-hr ^ G,£M.n 

Power  used,  kw.-br.  per  cu.  ji.  of  clay  Iil3 

Hours  of  pUot  aperiUon  gS.B 

W.ter   pumped.   iec.-f( 8.1M 

ToUl  head  o 
Total  head  o 
Approiimale 


Total  head  on  pump  asing  3-ln. 


One  item  of  $146.86  for  giant,  pipe  and  fittings,  all  of  vfaich 
were  in  as  good  condition  after  work  was  completed  as  when 
received,  is  not  included  in  the  above  cost. 

BlbUivTaphr.  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hydraulic  Mining 
in  California."  Aug.  J.  Bowie;  "Manual  of  Hydraulic  Mining," 
T.  F.  VanWagener:  "Hydraulic  and  Placer  Mining,"  Third  Edi- 
tion, Eugene  B.  Wilson ;  "  EeservoirB  for  Irrigation,  Water 
Power  and  Domestic  Water  Supply,"  James  D.  Schuyler. 

"  Hydraulic  Excavation,"  Latham  Anderson,  Jour.  Agta,  E*g. 
Soc,  Vol,  26,  Jan.,   ISOl. 

"  Notes  on  Hydraulic  Sluicing,"  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  April 
8,  1911;  "Making  a  Fill  by  Sluicing  Through  a  Flume,"  Sng. 
N«UM,  Jan.  22,  1914. 


;dbv  Google 


CHAPTER  XIX 
ROAD  AND  RAILROAD  EMBANKMENTS 

Although  much  of  the  informatloii  in  preceding  chapters  is 
applicable  to  the  building,  of  embankments  for  roads  and  rail- 
roade,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  special  chapter  for  this  branch 
of  earthwork. 

Embankments'  for  roade  and  railroads  differ  from  other  em- 
bankments, except  levees,  in  that  they  are  usually  quite  long. 
They  differ  from  earth  dams  and  levees  in  that  they  need  not 
be  watertight. 

Road  embankments  arc  usually  not  ho  high  as  railroad  "  fills," 
and  most  of  the  earth  is  commonly  secured  from  the  ditches. 
The  shallowness  of  the  fills  makes  road  work  more  expensive 
than  railway  work.  Also  the  area  of  trimming  of  earth  sur- 
faces )B  proportionately  greater  for  roads  than  for  railroads, 
and  makes  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  higher.  Finally,  it  is  usu- 
ally specified  that  highway  fills  and  subgrades  must  be  sprinkled 
and  rolled,  whereas  railway  fills  are  seldom  rolled  or  even 
watered  to  effect  consolidation. 

Contractors  experienced  in  railway  earthwork  usually  under- 
estimate tbe  cost  of  highway  work,  for  the  reasons  just  given. 
But  study  of  the  data  in  Chapter  VI  will  prevent  such  under- 
estimat«s. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  hard  earth  crust  of  an 
old  road  is  often  as  difficult  to  loosen  as  hardpan,  and  that 
when  loosened  it  is  not  as  eai^ily  shoveled  or  scraped  as  ordi- 
nary field  earth. 

In  designing  railway  earthwork,  the  engineer  usually  aims 
to  "  balance  the  cuts  and  fills,"  that  is  the  earth  yardage  of  the 
excavated  parts  of  tbe  railway  line  is  made  approximately  equal 
to  the  yardage  of  the  embankments.  This  frequently  results 
in  long  hauls  for  the  earth.  Where  the  yardage  is  small  and 
the  hauls  become  very  long,  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  secure  the 
earth  from  "  borrow  pits "  near  the  fills.  The  increasing  use 
of  dragline  encavators  will  probably  result  in  more  frequent 
"  borrowing "  of  earth  tor  fills  and  "  wasting "  of  earth  from 
cuts,  as  described  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  shrinkage  of  earth  embankments  is  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter I. 

BeaidM  ebrinkii^,  embankments  are  apt  to  settle  into  tbe 
material  on  which  they  are  built,  making  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  settlement  and  shrinkage.  A  strikii^  illus- 
tration of  the  settlement  of  an  embankment  is  shown  in  Fig.  ), 
a  diagram  of  what  happened  to  a  fill  across  the  Papio  Valley 
'for  the  Union  Pacific  Ry. 
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A  Uethod  of  SetennlntiiK  Snbildence  and  8hriiik^e  has  been 
worked  out  for  use  on  levees  in  the  Orleans  Levee  DiBtrict  in 
Louisiana,  and  ia  described  in  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
Oct.  18,  1910.  Briefly,  a  2-in.  pipe  is  driven  until  BUfHeient  pen- 
etration is  secured  through  good  solid  'earth,  so  that  the  pipe 
cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  auperimpoaed  weight.  A  3-in.  pipe 
screwed  into  an  8-ln.  flange,  which  in  turn  is  bolted  onto  boards, 
is  slipped  over  Ibe  2-ia.  pipe.     The  boards  give  suflicient   bear- 


ing surface  so  that  the  3-in.  pipe  sinlts  with  the  original  ground. 
Its  upper  end  is  closed  with  a  cap.  Levels  taken  on  this  cap 
show  the  subsidence,  and  taken  in  connection  with  levels  on  top 
of  the  embankment  they  show  the  shrinkage. 

Calcnlatlng  the  mtimate  Snbsldenee  ot  an  Embankment.  In 
the  Trangactione  of  the  AMocialion  of  Engineering  Soeietie*. 
July,  1892,  there  is  a  paper  by  Henry  M,  Carter  of  the  Boston 
Society   of   Civil   Engineers,   on   the   settlement  of   the   embank- 
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meat  between  Squantum  and  Moon  Ishnd,  Boaton  Main  Drain- 
age Works.  The  embanlciiient  is  4,200  ;ft.  long  built  on  soft  ma- 
terial. The  embankment  was  to  be  20  ft.  wide  on  top  and  to 
have  Btde  elopea  of  2  to  1. 

The  original  Burfaee  on  which  the  embankment  was  to  be  built 
consisted  of  a  gravel  bar  at  about  half  tide  elevation,  varying 
in  thii^ness  from  2  to  8  ft.,  and  extending  from  Moon  Is- 
land 2,800  ft.  toward  Squantum.  At  this  point  the  bar  disap- 
peared  and   the   surface   sliowed  mud   alone  at   the  elevation   of 

Two  sets  of  borings  showed  an  apparently  solid  gravel  bar, 
so  a  contract  was  let  for  building  an  embankment  on  this  bar 
and  for  dredging  out  the  mud  for  the  remaining  distance  and 
filling  in  with  solid  earth.  After  work  was  commenced  a  doubt 
was  raised  as  to  the  extent  of  the  gravel  bar,  and  further  ■bor- 
ings showed  it  to  ba  entirely  underlain  by  mud.  This  discovery 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  original  plans.  It  was  decided 
to  buiid  the  embankment  to  2  ft.  above  the  proposed  grade  and 
to  allow  it  to  settle  thoroughly  before  attempting  further  work. 
A  very  careful  set  of  borings  was  then  made  to  determine  the 
depth  of  mud  along  the  whole  line  of  embankment.  Iron  plates 
2  ft.  square,  attached  to  rods,  were  set  in  the  Gil  already  built, 
so  that  records  could  be  kept  as  these  settled  with  the  em- 
bankment. 

Observations  have  been  made  on  the  settlement  of  this  em- 
bankment for  B  period  of  S  years.  One  rod  settled  14  ft.  during 
the  Urst  six  months,  2  ft.  during  the  next  year,  the  embankment 
.  being  built  as  the  sinking  took  place.  The  entire  settlement  to 
date  was  ]T.4  ft.,  the  gravel  filling  having  sunk  through  the  mud 
until  it  rested  on  the  hard  clay  beneath. 

The  settlement  from  1885  on  was  plotted  ae  a  curve,  and  from 
these  curves  the  ultimate  settlement  at  each  point  was  figured, 
as  also  the  date  when  it  would  become  less  than  0.01  ft.  per  year. 
These  calculations  were  used  in  setting  the  invert  grade  of  the 
sewer.  Rods  were  placed  on  top  of  the  sewer  with  the  inten- 
tion of  further  study  comparing  the  actual  settlement  with  the 
calculated  sAtlement. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  settlement  of  this  embankment 
is  that,  while  at  points  the  fill  has  sunk  through  the  mud  until 
it  ii  supported  on  the  clay  beneath,  at  other  points  it  is  still 
supported  upon  the  mud.  A  fourth  set  of  core  borings  show 
the  condition  existing  when  the  embankment  had  settled  to  ap- 
proximately its  permanent  position.  A  proflle  published  with 
this  paper  gives  a  good  idea  of  tlie  degree  to  which  the  mud  has 
been  compressed. 
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A  Taropinc  Boiler.  Engmeering  and  Contracting,  Dec.  4, 
1&07,  gives  the  following: 

The  face  of  each  roller  la  studded  with  numerous  "  iron  feet " 
which  do  the  tamping.  See  Fig.  2.  In  road  or  street  work,  the 
Bubgrade  to  be  compacted  is  ilr^t  loosened  with  a  plow  to  a 
depth  of  about  6  in.  When  the  rolling  tamper  is  drawn. over 
this  loosened  earth,  its  iron  feet  sink  into  it  nearly  to  their 
full  length,  and  thus  Ijegin  the  proceaa  of  compacting  the  earth 
at  the  bottom.  Succeasive  trips  of  the  roller  over  the  earth 
result  finally  in  a  mass  so  thoroughly,  compacted  that  the  "  iron 
feet  "  no  lo:^er  sink  into  it,  but  ride  on  top. 

To  test  out  the  roller,  a  claj  Ewil,  weighing  SO  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 


Fig.  2.    Traction   Engine  Drawing  Tamping  Rollers. 

In  Its  natural  state  in  place,  was  plowed  up  and  rolled  with 
rolling  tampers  until  their  "  feet "  walked  on  top  of  the  com- 
pacted surface.  Then  a  cubical  block  of  this  soil  2  ft.  square 
and  6  in.  thi^^k  was  dug  up  and  weighed.  Its  weight  was  found 
to  he  115  lb.  per  cu,  ft,  as  compared  with  flO  lb.  before  rolling. 
By  mixing  some  gravel  with  the  plowed  clay,  and  rollitag,  a 
weight  of  125  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  was  easily  secured. 

The  tamping  roller  is  made  by  W.  A,  Gillette,  South  Pasadena, 
-  Calif, 

Cost  of  Grading  Southern  Roads,  The  cost  of  grading  a  num- 
ber of  gravel  and  sand-clav  roads  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States  during  1910,  under  the  supervision  of  the  l>.  S.  Office  of 
Public  Roads,  is  given  in  a  text  book  on  Highway  Engineering, 
by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Blanchard  and  H.  P.  Browne.  The  costs  were 
as   follows: 

I,»hor       Te»io 
Cu.  yd.  Ooetper  Hinl  ID-hr.        ID-hr. 


^{3, 
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rRoad   DUKbuie. 
Sood  and  cUy..    3.651         S.OS        ...    i     drBRSorapar. 

I    5    dump    wagone..      O.BOc         LOO 
Black  wax; 
lirairle  subsoil    6,«7       38.1  Plows,    eraders   ....      I.M  3.00 

a  — S-hr.   day.    b  — g-hr.  day,    c  —  comkla,  muls  Mam. 

Boad  Work  with  Power  Uactainery.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, May  15,  1018,  describes  some  very  low  ctwt  work  done 
OQ  a  road  leading  north  toward  Pontiac,  III. 

The  first  5  miles  of  this  highway  was  changed  from  a  narrow 
winding  road  to  a  level,  well  drained  all  the  year  road,  60  ft. 
wide  between  fences  and  40  ft.  wide  between  drainage  ditches. 

Clearing.  The  work  of  clearing  the  right-of-way  waa  started 
on  May  1,  1B17,  and  completed  June  10,  1917,  during  which 
period  5,18  acres  were  cleared  of  a  tangled  mass  of- brush  and 
shrubs  and  over  200  live  trees  from  3  in.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter. 
Tre«»  were  pulled  by  a  7S-hp.  caterpillar  tractor  using  a  lOO-ft. 
cable.  Two  cable  outfits  were  used,  so  that  the  tractor  was  not 
delayed  waiting  for  hitches  to  be  made.  The  cost  of  clearing 
the  roadway,  including  labor,  interest  on  investment  and  an 
allowance  of  20%  for  depreciation  of  equipment,  waa  $990.90, 
or  8191.29  per  acre. 

Grading,  The  grading  was  started  on  June  IS,  1917-  One 
75-hp.  caterpillar  tractor  was  used  to  pull  two  Western  graders, 
one  12-ft.  to  make  the  cut,  followed  by  an  S-ft.  to  carry  the  dirt 
to  the  center  of  the  road.  A  Western  elevating  grader  pulled 
by  a  75-hp.  caterpillar  tractor  was  used  in  some  places  in  mak- 
ing fills.  However,  on  some  of  the  deeper  fills  it  was  necessary 
to  use  some  other  method,  in  order  to  make  time,  and  a  75-hp. 
caterpillar  tractor  was  used  in  connection  with  a  caterpillar 
land  leveler.  This  land  levcler  is  a  tool  used  extensively  in  the 
West  and  is  in  reality  a  large  scraper  having  a  capacity  of  ap- 
prosimately  3i^  yd.  With  this  machine  the  dirt  could  be  taken 
up  and  carried  across  the  road  and  then  unloaded  gradually  or 
at  one  time,  as  conditions  required. 

The  gravel  for  the  surfacing  of  the  road  was  taken  from  a 
nearby  creek  with  a  dragline  excavator  which  delivered  it  to  a 
loading  hopper.  With  the  dragline  excavator  working  steadily 
it  was  poaaible  to  keep  the  hopper  filled,  bo  that  when  the  tractor 
trains  came  up,  which  consisted  of  one  76-hp.  caterpillar  tractor 
and  six  reversible  trailers,  they  could  be  loaded  without  delay 
or  without  shoveling. 
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With  this  equipment  tk  total  of  a  little  over  125,000  cu.  yd. 
of  dirt  was  moved  in  75  working  dajs.  The  total  cost,  including 
labor,  interest  on  invsBtment  and  an  allowance  of  20%  covering 
depreciation  on  equipment,  was  i5,HT,  or  4.1  ct.  per  cubic  yard. 
At  no  time  were  more  than  6  men,  int^luding  the  superintendent, 
employed  on  the  job.  Horeea  or  mules  were  not  used  at  any 
time  in  the  work. 

Boad  Embankments  Over  Marali7  Oronnd.  Highway  embank- 
ments must  often  be  built  over  soft  ground  where  an  indefinite 
amount  of  filling  material  sinks  out  uf  sight.  It  is  difficult  to 
build  such  embankments  in  layers  because  the  ground  is  too 
soft  to  sustain  horses  or  machinery.  Many  ingenious  methods 
of  overcoming  the  dilUculties  encountered  have  been  devised,  a 
few  of  which  arc  described  in  the  following  paragraphs  given  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  June  30,   190H. 

In  general  some  of  the  methods  employed  in  securing  a  good 
foundation   for  roads  over  soft  ground  are  as  follows; 

1.  By  draining  the  subsoil  so  as  to  consolidate  tie  ground  aa 
much  as  possible. 

2.  Where  the  soft  material  is  not  too  deep  nor  its  ei[t«nt  too 
great,  a  trench  may  be  dug  and  filled  with  solid  material  to 
form  a  foundation  for  the  embankment. 

3.  By  consolidating  the  soft  material  by  driving  short  piles  and 
throwing  stone  in  the  side  ditehes  to  prevent  the  muck  from 
oozing  to  the  sides.  By  filling  in  with  ataae  or  gravel  and  sand 
until  an  emliankment  is  formed  renting  on  the  solid  ground,  and 
with  its  top  rising  to  the  required  elevation. 

4.  By  distributing  the  weight  over  the  soft  ground  by  means 
of  brush  mattresses,  timbers,   poles,  etc. 

By  Draining,  In  most  cases  the  firmness  of  the  natural 
ground  can  be  increased  by  digging  wide  and  deep  side  drains 
parallel  to  the  side  of  the  intended  road.  In  the  case  of  bogs 
it  is  possible  by  draining  the  moss  to  condense  it  into  a  more 
or  less  solid  peat.  The  undrained  moss  of  bogs  usually  con- 
sists of  about  10%  of  vegetable  matter,  the  remainder  being 
water.  So  it  is  necessary  that  the  drainage  be  at  a  gradual 
rate  to  avoid  carrying  oft  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  thus 
causing  the  sides  of  the  ditches  to  cave.  The  side  drains  are 
usually  carried  down  into  the  solid  ground,  and  it  is  well  to 
cut  them  in  a  series  of  benches  so  as  to  expose  as  large  a  sur- 
face as  possible  to  the  sun  and  wind.  The  aide  ditches  are 
placed  about  30  ft.  or  more  from  the  center  line  of  the  road,  the 
distance  depcndtlig  upon  the  width  of  the  berm  which  is  to  be  ' 
left  between  the  edge  of  the  roadway  and  the  side  ditch.  In  no 
case  should  the  berm  be  less  than  fl  tt„  and  it  is  better  to  have 
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it  more  than  this  if  possible.  Side  ditching  destroys  the  natural 
Huataining  power  of  the  l>og,  and  the  drains  should  therefore 
be  made  a  eonsidprable  distance  from  tlie  line  of  the  proposed 
road.  Cross  drains  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  side  drainx 
are  placed  at  frequent  intervals,  in  most  cases  about  30  ft. 
apart.  These  crosB  drains  should .  extend  across  the  site  of  the 
intended  road  and  beyond  the  side  drains  from  50  to  100  ft. 

By  Congolidaling  the  Soft  Material.  This  was  done  in  one 
case  as  foRows;  A  country  road  supervisor  was  told  to  construct 
a  corduroy  road  across  swampy  ground.  Instead  he  took  the 
logs  and  drove  them  endwise  beside  the  road.  These  logs  kept 
the  muck  from  oozing  to  the  sides  and  the  road  proved  jvery  sat- 
isfactory. The  togs  were  about  16  ft.  long  and  were  put  down 
with  a  hand  pile  driver  made  of  an  elm  butt,  with  three  handles 
so  that  three  men  could  be  used  on  it.  In  another  case  a  country 
road  superintendent  drew  cobblestones  in  the  winter  time  and 
threw  them  into  the  ditch  alongside  the  road.  In  the  spring 
the  stones  sank  out  of  sight.  The  next  winter  he  threw  in  more 
stones.  These  stones  sank  some  hut  not  out  at  sight,  and  as  a 
result  he  had  two  walls  on  each  side  of  his  road  so  that  the 
muck  could  not  ooze  to  the  sides.  There  has  been  no  sinking 
of  this  road  since. 

Filling  in  with  Solid  Material.  This  method  is  often  employed 
in  the  case  of  sink  holes  and  for  soft  places  of  no  great  length  or 
depth.  In  one  instance  a  sink  hole  about  60  ft.  long  was  filled 
in  the  following  manner:  A  crossway  above  the  water  level 
was  first  constructed  of  3-ft.  second  growth  ash  poles.'  On  this 
cobblestones  were  placed  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  and  flanked  by 
boulders  to  hold  the  dirt.  The  stone  was  then  covered  with 
gravel  to  the  level  of  the  road  on  each  side  of  the  sink  hole. 

Distributing  Ike  Weight  Over  ike  Soft  Ground.  Various 
methods  have  been  employed  for  "  floating "  a  roadway  or  rail- 
way embankment  over  soft  ground.  In  one  instance  a  railroad 
grade  tbat  has  stood  up  for  over  12  years  without  any  trouble 
was  built  over  ground  so  soft  that  a  pole  could  be  run  down 
30  ft.  by  hand,  by  Hrst  making  a  mat  of  trees  and  then  placing 
earth  on  top  of  the  mat.  The  trees  were  from  11^  in.  to  3  in. 
in  diameter. 

In  another  case,  a  temporary  road  across  a  marsh  of  soft 
mud  covered  with  high  grass  was  built  in  the  following  manner: 
Drift  wood  was  placed  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  road,  the 
bottom  layer  of  sticks  being  placed  lengthwise  and  the  top  layer 
crosswise.  The  high  marsh  grass  was  then  cut  and  spread  over 
the  timber  and  covered  with  earth. 

Somewhat  similar  methods  were  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
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permanent  road  through  a  marsh.  The  marsh  was  about  one 
mile,  BDd  was  c^oveted  with  water  from  a  few  iucbea  to  2  ft. 
deep.  The  marah  was  covered  with  wild  rice  about  S  ft.  high, 
with  stalks  from  ^  in.  to  i^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom- 
Through  the  ceetral  portion  there  was  an  open  channel  about 
10  ft.  wide,  which  widened  out  into  small  pools  every  few  hun- 
dred feet.  The  channel  and  pools  had  from  3  to  4  ft.  of  water 
and  about  the  same  depth  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The 
turf  was  about  I  ft.  tbick-with  from  2  to  6  ft.  of  soft  black 
Tegetable  mould  underneath,  beneath  which  was  a  hard  bottom 
of  blue  clay.  Beginning  at  dry  ground,  an  Ifi.ft.  x  1-ft.  s  l-in. 
board  was  laid  lengthwise  on  the  outside,  9  ft.  from  the  center 
of  the  proposed  road.  Another  board  waa  laid  in  the  center  6  ft. 
in  advance  of  the  first  board  and  a  third  board  laid  on  the  opposite 
side  6  ft.  in  advance  of  the  second  board.  The  three  longitudinal 
pieces  were  covered  with  18-ft.  inch  boards  laid  croBswiee  and 
nailed  as  fast  as  laid  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  Three  more 
boards  were  placed  lengthwise  on  these,  one  each  side  and  one  in 
the  center,  and  nailed  through  into  the  boards  underneath.  Wild 
rice  for  a  apace  of  about  76  ft.  on  each  side  was  cut  down  and 
forked  onto  this  "  floating "  platform,  making  a  compact  cover- 
ing about  2  ft.  thick.  A  turn  around  for  teams  was  ntade  at 
the  end  of  the  first  600  ft.  of  rnaa.  The  first  SOO  ft.  of  roadbed 
was  then  covered  to  a.  width  of  16  ft.  with  about  15  in.  of  stones, 
and  on  this  was  placed  3  in.  of  crushed  stone.  The  road  was 
built  in  500.ft.  sections,  the  turn  around,  which  was  made  36 
ft.  square  of  doubled  boards,  being  moved  to  the  end  of  each 
section,  A  pond  about  200  ft.  wide  near  the  middle  of  the 
marsh  was  crossed  by  a  bent  bridge  50  ft.  wide  and  by  platforms 
the  same  as  those  used  on  the  marsh,  except  wider.  Tie  road  did 
not  break  through  the  turf  in  any  place  and  only  settled  an 
average  of  2  ft.     This  road  was  in  service  for  over  25  years. 

In  one  instance  a  wagon  road  was  constructed  over  a  bog 
by  placing  u  layer  of  brush  forming  a  mattress,  On  top  of  this 
mattress  was  placed  material  taken  from  the  side  ditches,  and 
on  top  of  this  was  placed  a  layer  of  larger  stone,  the  whole  be- 
ing surfaced  with  6  in.  of  gravel.  In  this  case  the  surface  of  - 
the  bog  was  drained,  care  being  taken  to  place  the  drainage 
ditches  BO  that  they  would  not  impair  the  sustaining  power 
of  the  natural  crust  of  the  bog. 

In  another  case  a  road  was  constructed  over  a  soft,  deep,  wet 
and  yielding  swamp  on  a  raft  ctmstructed  of  long  poles.  Long 
poles  laid  longitudinally  with  broken  joints  formed  the  bot- 
tom course,  and  a  second  course  was  formed  "by  poles  laid  trans- 
versely.   The  two  courses  were  then  covered  with  brush,  and  on 
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this  was  laid  the  earth  and  aurfacing  materials.  The  grade 
line  was  kept  low  and  the  (filing:  was  a  claj  loam.  The  black 
vegetable  mould  from  the  awamp  should  not  be  used  for  the 
earth  covering.  It  ia  better  to  uae  elay  loam,  a  gravelly  loam, 
or  clay.  Sand  when  slightlj'  moist  makes  a,  good  foundation 
material.  In  aome  of  theae  roads  there  has  been  remarkably 
little  settlement.  In  the  case  of  one  road  there  was  a  settle- 
ment only  of  2  in.  after  the  roadbed  had  been  subjected  to  heavy 
traffic  for  over  a  year.  This  embanjcment  was  built  from  peat 
bog  at  the  elevation  of  mean  high  tide,  but  too  soft  to  sustain 
a  man  without  sinking  in  nearly  to  the  knees.  The  road  was 
20  ft.  wide  with  a  40-ft.  carriageway  and  the  grade  line  was  an 
incline  varying  from  i  to  20  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  marsh. 
The  depth  to  the  hard  bottom  was  8  ft.  below  the  bog  surface. 

Dry  peat  was  used  by  George  Stephenaon  to  carry  the  Liver- 
pool A  Manchester  Ry.  across  Chat  Moss  in  Great  Br.itain. 
On  the  dry  peat  emlutnkment  was  placed  two  layers  of  bundles 
to  carry  tie  ballast. 

One  of  the  drst  railroads  constructed  in  New  York  state  was 
carried  across  a  swamp  by  spreading  the  pressure  over  a  large 
surface  by  means  of  a  wooden  platform. 

In  the  construction  of  a  abort  piece  of  railroad  over  float- 
ing land  it  was  not  posaible  to  put  in  a  trestle  because  the  ground 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  piling.  Accordingly  smalt 
willow  brush,  which  abounded  along  the  right  of  way,  was  cut 
and  bound  into  mattresses,  which  were  spread  in  a  uniform 
binding  plan  acrc)8H  the  right  of  way.  Stringera  to  support  the 
ties  were  then  laid  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  road.  Dump 
cars  were  next  pushed  out  on  thia  road  and  anlGcient  dirt  was 
brought  up  and  spread  to  allow  of  flat  cars  being  pushed  out 
on  the  track  with  an  engine.  The  fill  made  in  this  way  had  a  2 
to  1  slope,  and  in  the  main  the  plan  was  successful,  although  in 
some   places  the   roadbed   failed  to  hold. 

In  Cape  May  County,  New  Jeraey,  a  number  of  ro^da  have 
been  constructed  across  marah  lands  to  connect  seashore  reaorta 
with  the  main  land.  These  marsh  lands  consist  of  large  deposits 
of  soft  mud,  in  many  cases  25  ft.  deep,  overlain  by  a  sod  or 
crust  of  sedge  ur  grass  roota.  In  many  cases  this  crust  is  not  of 
sufficient  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  a  horee.  The  meth- 
ods employed  in  constructing  these  roads  were  as  foUowa:  A 
foundation  is  laid  of  poles  and  stringers  of  BuiHcient  area  to 
support  the  weight  of  filling  soil  and  pavement,  together  with 
the  added  weight  of  travel,  without  breaking  down  the  meadow 
crust.  The  sides  of  the  roadway  are  protected  from  wash  by 
curbing  and  bulkheading  on  both  sides  of  the  road   throughout 
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tlie  entire  length,  and  also  hy  a  continuous  line  of  mud  banks 
solidly  compacted  againet  the  outeraide  of  the  curbiug.  In  eome 
of  tbe  latest  roads  constructed  by  the  county  a  "  tie "  is  placed 
every  S  ft.  under  the  pole  foundations  at  right  angles  to  the 
center  line  of  tbe  road.  Ihese  ties  are  securely  spilted  or  bolted 
to  the  piling  supporting  the  side  curbing  or  bulk  heading  and 
thus  bind  the  two  lines  of  curbing  together,  preventing  the 
spreading  of  the  roadway  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  a  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  roadbed  to  the  piling.  After  the  pole 
foundations  are  properly  laid,  good  soil  is  filled  in  between  the 
lines  of  curbing  until  the  required  elevation  is  reached,  after 
which  shells  and  gravel  are  spread  over  the  roadway  until  the 
finished  surface  is  brought  to  an  elevation  of  about  2  ft.  above 
the  mean  high  water  level.  The  pavement  that  has  given  satis- 
faction on  these  roads  consists  of  oyster  shells  spread  5  in. 
deep  and  covered  with  4  in.  of  gravel. 

Somewhat  different  methods  from  those  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  were  used  in  the  construction  of  a  road  in  Atlantic 
County,  New  Jersey.  This  road  was  eon«truc.t«il  across  salt 
meadows,  the  mud  varying  in  depths  from  6  to  2S  ft.  The  sur- 
face along  the  line  of  the  road  was  mostly  a  floating  sod,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  2  to  4  ft. ;  below  this  was  a  semi-liquid 
mud  resting  upon  hard  pan.  The  latter,  in  a.  few  places,  was 
only  4  ft.  thick,  and  below  this  was  another  stratum  of  soft 
mud.  The  first  layer  of  hard  pan  was  depended  upon  to  support 
the  roadway.  The  approaches  to  a  bridge  along  the  line  of  the 
road  were  piled,  a  water  jet  and  hammer  being  used  to  put 
down  the  piles.  In  driving  the  piles  the  first  resistance  was 
m«t  at  a  depth  of  2S  ft. ;  at  35  ft.  this  resistance  disappeared 
and  the  pile  with  weight  of  hammer  sank  indeflnitely.  Accord- 
ingly the  piles  were  only  driven  to  a  depth  of  30  ft.  The  pit  at 
this  point,  however,  extended  for  only  a  short  distance,  and  in 
most  cases  a  solid  bed  of  gravel,  sand  or  clay  was  usually  struck 
at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  below  high  tide.  Aft«r  the  line 
of  road  was  located,  sod  banks  6%  ft.  high,  12  ft.  wide  at  the 
base,  and  2  ft.  wide  at  the  top  were  built.  This  sod  was  taken 
from  between  the  banks  and  was  placed  with  the  grass  side  out. 
The  inaide  edges  of  the  sod  banks  were  60  ft.  apart.  The  space 
between  the  sod  banks  was  then  filled  in  with  sand  dredged  from 
an  adjoining  bank  and  pumped  through  pipes  for  a  distance  of 
one-half  mile  or  more.  As  the  sand  settled  it  pushed  the  mud 
sidewise  until  it  reached  an  equilibrium  or  the  sand  rested  on 
the  hard  pan.  When  the  bed  of  sand  was  6  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  meadow  its  weight  was  sufficient  to  displace  the  mud  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  and  a  good  foundation  was  secured.     Thera  _ 
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were  a  number  of  silt  ponds  along  the  riglit  of  way  of  the 
road  and  at  these  poiDts  there  waa  no  sud  for  banke.  Pine 
bulkheads  were  used  at  tliese  placex.  After  tht'  sand  Hll  had 
tborouj^hly  iieltb-d  the  roadway  was  given  the  proper  crown  and 
surfaced  with  a  coating  of  gravel. 

Methods  in  a  way  sitnilar  to  those  previously  deacritied  are 
sometimes  used  in  Yukon  Territory,  Alaska,  in  constructing 
roads  over  frozen  muek  and  gravel  flats.  The  ground  usually 
consists  of  a  layer  of  frozen  gravel,  next  a  layer  of  frozen  muck 
and  on  this  a  layer  of  moss.  A  bed  ot  3-in,  poles  is  laid  length- 
wise on  the  layer  of  moBs,  then  comes  a  layer  of  brush  placed 
croflswiRe  and  on  top  it  broken  stone  or  gravel.  The  layer  of 
brush  is  usually  1  ft.  thick  and  the  surface  of  gravel  or  stone  is 
6  in.  thi<'k.  Thi'  top  width  of  the  road  is  10  ft,  in  most  cases. 
Such  a  road  built  over  frozen  ground  costs  about  $3,200  per 
mile  and  can  be  maintained  at  much  less  cost  than  a  road  built 
along  hill  sides.  In  constructing  roads  of  this  type  it  has  been 
found  best  tu  leave  the  roose  intact  under  the  bed  of  poles,  as 
it  protects  the  ground  from  thawing.  The  black  frozen  muck, 
having  the  consistency  of  solid  stone,  remains  as  a  firm  bed. 
The  side  ditches,  usually  3  ft.  deep,  are  cut  either  entirely  in 
muck  or  partly  in  muck  and  partly  in  underlying  gravel.  These 
conditions  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  muck.  The  inside 
faces  of  the  ditch  are  often  banked  with  sod,  thus  furnishing  an 
additional  protection.  In  the  construction  of  a  side  hill  road 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  into  the  moss  blanket,  and  as  a  result  the 
frozen  muck  is  thawed  out  by  the  sun  and  seepage  water  and 
becomes  a  soft,  slimy  mass.  The  cost  of  maintaining  such 
roads  has  been  found  to  be  so  much  greater  than  for  roads 
on  flat  ground,  that  the  latter  are  now  constructed  even  if  the 
distance  between  the  termini  is  greater. 

Compression  of  Marsh  Soil.  When  a  bank  is  filled  on  marsh 
land  there  is  lirst  compression  of  the  lighter  marsh  material 
betwi-en  the  heavier'  filling,  then  a  shrinkage  of  filling  materiel, 
and,  third,  a  gradual  settlement  of  the  embankment,  compact- 
ing and  displacing  the  softer  marsh  that  sometimes  con  tin  lies 
for  many  years.  Eugene  R.  Smith,  in  Tranaaclions  Amertcon 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  37  (1H97),  gives  data  on  the 
compressibility  of  salt  marsh  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  weight  of  an  earth  fill.  This  salt  marsh  (locally  known 
as  meadow)  consists  of  a  growth  of  salt  grasses  on  mud  just 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  high  tide.  The  mud  consists  of 
an  accumulation  of  decayed  seaweed  and  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  is  very  soft  and  compressible.  The  sod  forms  a  cover- 
ing over   the  mud   and   distribntt^,   in   some   measure,   the   prea- 
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sure  due  to  the  wi'ight  of  the  filling  material  placed  above. 
The  preeaure  on  the  mud  from  the  Gil  intreaaea  the  firmoesB 
of  the  mud  by  squi^ezing  out  the  water. 

The  epet-ificationa  called  tor  a  fill  3  ft.  high  above  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  the  meadow  aurface  or  about  3.4  ft.  above  ordi- 
nary high  tide.  The  work  wae  performed  by  an  18-in.  eentrifugal 
pump  dredge,  drei^ing  Haod  from  Great  Soutli  Bay  adjacent 
and  from  a  canal  dug  through  the  meadow.  This  sand  was  a 
very  sharp  quartz  and  weighed  from  2,875  to  2,956  lb.  dry  and 
3,037   to  3,118  lb.   wet  per   eu.  yd. 

The  percentage  of  compression  of  various  deptha  of  meadow 
aod  ranging  from  l.H  to  6.5  ft.  thick  during  periods  from  1  to 
12  months  are  given  in  detail  by  Ut.  Smith.  The  general 
average  compression   for  all   thickDesaes  was  as  follows: 


Meadows  averaging  2.7  ft.  thick  ranging  from  1.6  to  3.6  ft. 
inclusive,  varied  from  the  general  average  by  minus  percentages 
ranging  from  2.3  for  a  period  of  I  mo.  to  5.8  for  a  period  of  11 
moB.  Meadows  averaging  4.7  ft.  thick,  ranging  from  3.6  to  6.6 
ft.  inclusive,  varied  from  the  general  average  by  plus  percentages 
ranging  from  0.9  for  a  period  of  1  mo.  to  2.8  for  a  period  of  11 
mos.  Meadows  over  6.0  ft.  thick  and  averaging  6.9  ft.  varied  from 
the  general  average  percentage  of  compression  by  plus  percent' 
ages  ranging  from  C!l  for  a  period  of  1  mo.  to  1.3  for  a. period 
of  II   mos. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  his  experience  in  January,  when  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  was  greater,  indicated  that  great 
changes  in  tide  level  permitted  an  opportunity  tor  the  meadow 
to  dry  out  and  reduced  its  compressibility  under  filling. 

Sallway  EnLbanktnentg.  These  are  seldom  built  in  layers  ex- 
cept when  fhi'j  are  made  by  scrapers  or  barrows.  For  high  fills 
the  usual  practice  is  tu  build  out  from  the  end  or  to  dump  from 
trestles.  Consolidating  during  construction  usually  being  im- 
practicable, allowance  for  shrinkage  must  be  made.  This  can 
be  done  in   several  ways; 

(1)  By  raising  the  height  of  crown  above  the  established  sub- 
grade  by   a   percentage   of   embankment   height. 

(2)  By  adding  additional  width  to  the  standard  crown  width. 

(3)  By   combining  methods  one  and  two. 

(4)  By  adding  a  shrinkage  percentage  to  the  height  of  em- 
bankment, computing  a  new  slope  distance  for  this '  corrected 
height,  thus  increasing  the  width   between   slope  stakes. 

The   last   method   seems   unusual   and   defeats   the   purpose   of 
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slirinkage,  as  it  eAd%  width  to  the  embsnlcinent  where  gravity 
and  the  action  of  the  elements  naturally  provide  it.  In  cases 
where  sliding  or  sloughing  is  to  Ik  expected,  it  is  better  practice 
to  increase  the  slope  ratio. 

While  raising  the  height  ot  crown  placei  the  material  where 
it  is  most  needed,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  making  temporar; 
humps  in  the  grade  line.  If  the  fill  in  on  maximum  grade  the 
allowance  for  shrinkage  may  cause  that  grade  to  be  exceeded 
to  a  serious  extent  until  the  uitimate  shrinking  has  taken  place. 
This  leads  to  the  practice  of  adding  additional  width  to  the 
crown,  the  extra  material  being  used  to  raise  the  tracks  after 
subsidence  takes  place. 

In  building  a  long,  high  levee,  gravelly  earth  was  dumped 
through  a  temporary  trestle,  and  spread  with  a  dragline  scraper. 
The  material  was  kept  soaked  with  water  from  a  pipe  line  on 
the  trestle.  For  about  5  eta.  per  cu.  yd.  it  was  thus  spread  in 
layers  and  compacted.  This  is  a  relatively  cheap  method  that 
might  be  used  on  railway  embankments  where  subsidence  is  suf- 
ficiently objectionable  to  warrant  the  cost  of  consolidation. 

Subsidence  of  Xmbaakmeata  oil  Soft  Ground.  This  is  usually 
treated  by  continuing  to  fill  until  either  the  soft  material  is  en- 
tirely replaced  or  until  it  is  sufficiently  compacted  to  carry  the 
required  load.  Hence  it  often  liappens  that  railroad  embank- 
ments contain  much  more  material  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
The  importance  of  discovering  this  hidden  embankment  in  val- 
uation work  is  obvious.  F.  J.  Wright,  in  Engineering  Record, 
Mar.  3,  tfllT,  describes  surveying  work  on  the  C.  C.  C.  and  St. 
L.  Ry.  to  disclose  the  "  lost  yardage." 

The  depth  to  which  the  different  fills  had  subsided  ranged  all 
the  way  up  to  25  ft.  The  filled  material  also  varied  greatly, 
so  that  it  was  found  expedient  to  uae  two  methods  in  determin- 
ing the  siopB  of  subsidence  —  (1)  the  excavation  of  test  pits  at 
the  toe  of  the  slope  and  (2)  the  drilling  of  test  holes  through 
the  fill. 

The  fills  tested  by  th  x  a  af  n  of  pits  were  either  those 
which  had  subsided  a  mpa  at  ly  small  amount  or  those 
made   of   rock   and   oil  a         n  at  rial,   making   drilling   im- 

possible. The  pits  we  Jug  at  th  toe  of  the  slope,  from  100 
to  200  ft.  apart,  betwe  th  po  t  f  no  subsidence  at  the  ends 
ot  the  fill.  The  excaiat  n  f  a  h  p  t  was  carried  back  several 
feet  into  the  fill,  the  d  pth  a  y  rg  as  the  downward  slope  of  the 
surface  of  the  old  ground  towa   I  th     center  of   the  fill. 

Test  pits  were  impractical  in  sounding  fills  which  had  sub- 
sided more  than  8  or  10  ft.  The  presence  of  water  near  the 
surface  of  the  marsh  or  bog  made  the  test-pit  method  more  un- 
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Batisfactory.  Wben  these  conditions  were  found,  t«i»t  holea  were 
drilled  down  through  the  fill  with  an  ordinary  soil  auger  until 
old  ground  wai  reached.  To  facilitate  drilling,  pits  were  usu- 
ally dug  at  the  toe  of  the  slope,  in  about  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

The  drilling  outfit  conaUted  of  the  following  material:  One 
2-in.  soil  auger  welded  to  a  6-ft.  length  of  >g\  l^i-in.  galvanized- 
iron  pipe,  the  upset  end  threaded  for  u  IJi-'n.  standard  pipe;  ten 
5-ft.  lengths  of  l^  s  ll4-in.  galvanized  pipe,  threaded  at  both 
ends;  three  5-ft.  lengths  of  ^g  x  2i^-in.  galvanized  pipe  (casing)  ; 
eighteen  li^-in.  galvanized  pipe  sleeve  couplings;  two  16-in. 
Stillson  pipe  wrencheB,  and  one   length  of  2-in.  galvanized   pipe 


Fig.  3.     Typical  Arrangement  and  Depths  of  Drill  Holes. 

fitted  with  a  standard  l^-Jn.  galvani;:ed  pipe  tee  at  the  center 
(handle). 

When  the  test  holes  were  less  than  6  ft.  deap,  the  pipe  handle 
was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  auger.  In  the  case  of  deeper 
holes  the  pipe  handle  was  removed  and  pipe  lengths  were  added 
as  the  depth  of  the  hole  demanded,  the  auger  being  turned  with 
the  pipe  wrenches.  The  pipe  casing  was  used  (inly  in  fills 
containing  cinders,  sand,  or  coarse,  gravel,  and  was  driven  down 
until  it  passed  through  the  material  causing  the  difticulty  in 
drilling. 

In  putting  down  a  test  hole,  the  driller  withdrew  the  auger 
at  about  every  foot  of  depth,  and  the  earth  brought  up  woe  ex- 
amined and  removed.  The  drilling  was  continued  until  material 
wag  reached  which  could  be  identified  with  the  surrounding 
land.  In  cases  where  the  filled  earth  and  old  ground  were  sim- 
ilar as  to  color  and  formation,  roots  and  twigs  in  the  latter 
aided  in  distinguishing  between  them. 

The  estimated  yardage  due  to  subsidence  of  eight  Alls  sounded 
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was  260,000  cu.  yd.  This  work,  which  involved  1,090  lin.  ft.  of 
drilling  and  270  cu.  yd.  of  shovel  work,  was  accomplished  at  a 
total  cost  of  $306. 

Snbildmce  iRTestiKatloni,  C.  B.  &  Q.  K.  K.  W.  W.  K.  Spar- 
row, in  Engineerins  y eiCH-llecord,  June  20,  1918,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

A  hidden  quantity  of  material  30%  in  eKCess  of  the  apparent 
amount  was  found  by  the  valuation  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quiney  R.  R.  in  a  peat  bog  in  northern  Illinois. 
At  a  coet  of  $313  material  amounting  to  80,000  cu.  yd.  was  found, 
mainly  by  means  of  test  borings.  The  bog.  was  under  a  20-ft. 
fill  which  extended  both  ways  from  the  bog.  The  entire  extent 
of  the  latter  wae  only  1,100  ft.,  atid  the  appearance  of  the  ground 
surface  was  no  different  from  that  on  either  side  of  it. 

To   ascertain   the   extent   and   the   amount  of   aubsidence,   test 


Fig.   4.     Typical    Cross  Section   Near   Midpoint   of   Bog. 

hulcH  were  put  down  by  means  of  a  2^-in.  wood  auger  attached 
to  a  %  in.  gaapipe  cut  into  convenieni  iengths.  Trenching  was 
resorted  to  at  a  few  points,  but  did  not  give  as  satisfactory 
results  as  the  tent  holes, 

V^'here  undisturbed,  the  bog  showed  a  top  stratum  composed  of 
a  black  dirt  which  gradually  turned  into  a  stratum  of  brown 
crumbly  material  known  as  peat.  Under  this  was  a  plastic 
mass,  gray,  uhich  after  a  few  feet  turned  to  a  greenish  color. 
It  was  possible  to  push  the  auger  through  this  stratum  nithout 
turning  it;  the  whole  gave  off  a  strong  odor  of  morah  gas.  and 
when  the  auger  was  withdraun  the  hole  closed  at  once.  Un- 
der this  rnasa  a  stratum  of  stilF  blue  clay  was  found,  and  at 
suceeedinjr  depths  this  material  was  found  to  Iweome  harder, 
with  a  tendency  to  eon  tain  gravel. 

Testa  on  either  side  of  the  Isjg  developed  n  different  forma- 
tion, in  which  no  suliKidence  was  found.  The  surface  material 
was  the  same  as  for  the  hag.  I'nder  it  a  blue  clay  ivas  foimd, 
eontaining  streaks  of  yellow   which  gradually  disappared,   leav- 
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irtg  the  material  exactly  the  aame  aa  that  found  under  tbe  plastic 

mass  in  tlie  bog. 

Fig,  4  shows  the  location  of  t<st  holes,  the  strata  revealed  by 
them  and  the  amount  of  hidden  material  compared  with  the  vis- 
ible embankment.  The  jardage  of  embankment  above  the  ap- 
parent ground  line  within  the  limits  of  the- bog  was  61,300.  The 
yardage  of  hidden  material  was  80,000,  showing  the  hidden  quan- 
tity to  be  ZQ%  in  excess  of  the  apparent  quantity.  To  obtain 
the  data,  four  men,  receiving  a  total  of  $19.55  pet  day,  worked 
16  days,  this  cost  amounting  to  $312.80.  Fifty-two  holes  were 
bored  to  an  average-depth  of  21  ft.,  and  2S  to  an  average  depth 
of  B.e  ft.  The  cost  of  the  eurvey  per  linear  foot  of  hole  bored 
was  24  ct.    The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  hidden  material  revealed 

Temporary  Trestles.  These  are  often  used  to  carry  construc- 
tion track  in  building  embankments.  Dumping  from  them  saves 
the  use  of  a  considerable  tiumber  of  men  who  would  be  required 
to  raise  the  tracks  with  jacks  from  time  to  time  if  no  trestle 
was  used.  Most  of  the  timtjer  used  in  trestles  remains  buried  in 
the  fill.  Treaties  are  a  frequent  source  of  difficulty.  They  are 
always  in  danger  of  injury  from  rocks  or  boulders  in  the  filling 
materia).  Subsidence  of  the  ground  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
growing  embankment  frequently  destroys  their  alignment  and 
usefulness,  8o  many  factoru  enter  into  the  question  of  the  econ- 
omy of  using  trestles  that  each  case  must  be  decided  for  itself. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  any  miniinum  height  of  embankment  for 
which  dumping  from  temporary  trestles  would  be  cheaper  than 
raising  the  track. 

Engineering  Neice,  Aug,  !),  1906,  describes  the  method  em- 
ployed to  raise  an  old  embankment.  Earth  was  first  dumped 
tfom  the  old  main  track  and  spread  with  a  Jordan  spreader. 
New  track  was  laid  on  the  newly  dumped  material  and  the  em- 
bankment widened  to  slope  stakea  by  throwing  the  track.  The 
new  track  was  then  thrown  to  the  final  center  and  raised  by 
tamping.  Thirty  men  handled  30.300  cu.  yd,  of  fill  in  one  month. 
Their  pay  at  $1.75  per  day  was  $52.50  daily  or  3.4  ct.  per  cu. 
yd.  A  trestle  would  have  released  22  men,  making  a  saving  of 
2.5  per  cu.  yd.  or  32  ct.  per  lin.  ft.  of  embankment  built,  which 
was  not  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  10-tt.  trestle  required. 
On  a  higher  fill  a  trestle  would  have  saved  its  cost. 

Costs  of  Temporary  Trestle*;  Engineering  and  Contracting, 
July  20,  1010,  quotes  D.  J.  Hauer  in  discussion  of  a  paper  on 
building  emimnkments  which  was  presented  before  the  Am.  8oc. 


follows:  ,  -  I  , 

night  say  that  in  lAiildingV  la^^  ilumber 
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of  temporary  trestles,  and  keeping  very  accurate  records,  where 
logs  could  be  obtained  on  the  ground  at  from  3  to  5  ct  per  linear 
foot,  and  carpenter  wages  were  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  day,  my  ex- 
perience ia  that  the  coat  of  a  trestle  ranges  anywhere  from  1  to 
8  et.  per  eu.  yd.  Over  low  Btrueturee,  where  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  be  dumped  is  not  large,  the  cost  runs  frequently  from  4 
to  5  et.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  maybe  a  little  higher;  althoogh  in  one 
case,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  1  erected  a  long,  low  temporary  trestle, 
at  an  average  height  of  8  ft.,  for  2^  ct.  a  yd.  But  I  was  able 
to  get  my  stringers  by  buying  and  reselling,  so  the  cost  was  only 
$2  per  thousand.  For  the  short  bents,  placed  on  18-ft.  centers, 
I  was  able  to  get  the  timber  off  the  right-of-way.  But  on  that 
same  work,  where  we  were  compelled  to  buy  our  longer  timbers, 
the  cost  was  about  3  et.  a  cu.  yd.  for  a  trestle  about  28  ft.  high. 
On  one  job  in  North  Carolina,  I  erected  temporary  trestles, 
varying  in  height  from  30  ft.  to  50  ft.,  in  some 'cases  triple-deck 
in  their  framing,  and  they  cost  from  21^  ct.  to  0  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
for  the  material  placed  in  the  embankment.  The  ixist  of  timber 
was  3  ct.  per  liti.  ft.,  aiid  carpenters  were  paid  $2.50  a  day.  The 
amount  of  iron  was  small,  l>eing  in  the  bents  mostly.  The 
stringers  and  tics  were  not  fastened  with  metal. 

I  have  some  costs  of  one  structure,  about  TO  ft.  bigh,  where 
the  price  of  timber  was  about  5  ct.  a  foot,  and  of  labor  S3  a  day 
for  the  carpenter,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  trestle  wae  between 
7  and  8  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  There  were  something  like  150,000  eu. 
yd. 

Snmpinir  Trestles  on  the  fionthern  Ry.  Engineering  Neu>», 
Nov.  18,  lOlfl,  illustrates  several  trestles  in  use  on  the  Southern 
Railway. 

Railuay  tills  are  made  chiefly  by  dumping  from  one  or  more 
lifts  of  trestle  or  by  building  one  trestle  and  then  jacking  the 
track  to  grade.  As  ia  the  ease  on  most  large  grading  jobs  where 
several  contractors  are  doing  the  work,  both  these  methods  are 
in  use  in  grading  the  50-mile  second-track  Southern  Ry.  relo- 
cation between  Central,  S.  C,  and  Cornelia,  Ga. 

Halt  a  mile  south  of  Ajersville,  Oa„  the  trestle  for  a  till 
on  the  new  line  is  built  on  the  side  of  the  old  70-ft.  till.  This 
trestle  was  not  anchored  very  securely,  as  Fig.  2  indicates.  In 
dumping  the  12  yd.  cars  were  backed  out  on  the  trestle  very 
carefully  and  just  far  enough  to  dump  clear. 

The  timbers,  which  are  obtained  near  the  right-of-way,  are 
hauled  to  place  and  hoisted  by  hand,  by  ox  team  or  by  mulen. 
Fig.  5  shows  the  design  of  a  trestle  at  Sonera,  S.  C.  in  which 
some  of  the  benta  were  wired  together. 

Two  especially  good   examplea  of  the  trestle  method   and   the 
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jacking  method  are  found  on  this  work.  Tlic  heaviest  fill  is  ISO 
ft.  high,  and  it  has  been  tanied  up  more  thaii  (iO  ft.,  to  date,  by 
jacking  the  tracks  from  the  first  IS-ft,  trcHtle  lift.    This  work 
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Fig.  fi.    Trestle  at  Seneca,  8.  C,  Used  in  Heavy  Fill. 
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is   near   Toceoa,   on   the   Lane   section.     Near   Deercourt,   Ga.,    a 
105-ft.  All  is  being  made  from  three  parallel  trestles  of  increas- 
ing height.     Both  these  large  fills  are  almost  entirely  borrow. 
Cost  of  Two  Dumping  Trestles.     John  C.   Sessen,  Proceeding*  ' 
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of  the  Ameriean  Raihray  Engineering  and^itaintenance  of  Wajf 
Asaociation,  1607,  gives  the  followuig; 

These  trestles  were  designed  to  carry  a  loaded  train  of  6-yd. 
dump  cars  before  the  trestle  was  filled,  the  engine  being  carried 
only  after  filling!  Second-hand  material,  except  bracing,  was 
used.  Two  Sxl6-in.  stringers  were  used  for  13-tt.  spans.  The 
stringers  were  recovered,  the  balance  of  the  material  was  buried 
in  embankment.     Each  bent  consisted  of  two  piles,  cap  and  away 

Xame    al    Job  Big  Sbo«l  Little  Hbosl 

Length  of  trestle,  ft 2.961  Z,U2 

Average  belgbt,  ft 40  35 

Tol»l  oost  d  trestle  tB.Wt  tE,g63 


Haterisl  c< 


(1.30  U.22 


Except  as  an  approach  to  a  higher  trestle  it  does  not  usuallf 
pay  to  build  trestles  under  16  ft.  in  height.  For  trestles  be- 
tween 20  and  80  ft.  in  height,  the  coat  of  trestle  per  cu.  yd.  of 
earth  is  about  the  same. 

Hovable  Trestles  (or  Bank  Conatmetion.  In  Engineering 
News,  June  12,  1902,  Joseph  Wright  describes  and  illustrates 
"  A  Jtfethod  of  Bank  ConBtniction  by  Dumping  from  Movable 
Trestles."  The  bank  was  to  be  about  1?^  miles  long  and  8  ft. 
high  for  a  railroad,  over  practically  level  ground.  A  trestle 
was  built  in  sections  17  ft,  long;  the  side  on  which  the  earth  waa 
dumped  being  closely  sheeted  with  plank.  Each  section  of  the 
trestle  rested  on  two  long  wooden  skids,  so  that  one  team  could 
shift  each  section  of  the  trestle  when  it  became  necessary  to 
move.  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  if  the  embankment  had 
been  much  over  0.5  ft.  high  the  pressure  of  the  earth  against  the 
plank  sheeting  would  have  shifted  the  trestle  without  the  aid 
of  a  team;  and  means  would  have  had  to  be  provided  to  keep  the 
trestle  in  place.  This  is  an  ingenious  method,  and  enables  a 
very  long  embankment  to  be  built  without  leaving  any  timber  in 
the  bank. 

A  method  well  adapted  to  similar  conditions,  but  where  the 
bank  is  high,  is  described  and  illlustrated  in  Engineering  Newa, 
Jan.  16,  1002.  A  fill  y^  mile  long  and  60  to  65  ft.  high  was 
to  be  made  over  practically  level  ground.  Instead  of  trestling, 
the  contractor  had  a  light  movable  steel  bridge  made  with  a  span 
of  160  ft.,  and  14  ft.  between  the  trusses,  the  weight  being  about 
40  tons. 

One  end  of  the  bridge  was  supported  by  the  bank,  on  rollers; 
the  other  end  was  supported  by  a  wooden  tower  or  trestle  60ft. 
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high,  made  with  bents,  each  having  three  "  storiee."  The  tower 
was  16  ft.  wide  on  top  and  25  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  it 
wited  on  wheeU  running  upon  rails  25  ft.  apart.  -  Guy  ropes 
prevented  overturning  from  wind  pressure. 

By  using  bloelc  and  tackle,  one  team  of  horses  can  shift  the 
trestle  with  the  bridge  a  distance  of  30  ft.  in  three  hours'  time. 
A  train  of  12  dump  cars  {3  cu.  yd.  each)  running  on  a  36-in. 
gage  track  ia  hauled  by  a  locomotive. 

Three  cars  are  dumped  at  a  time,  then  the  train  ia  shifted,  and 
three  more  cars  dumped  exactly  where  the  first  tbref  stood. 
This  dumping  in  one  place  is  supposed  to  pack  the  earth  and 
prevent  future  settlements.  Thus  far  settlements  have  not  oc- 
curred. The  material  is  clay,  and  the  steam  shovel,  working 
night  and  day,  is  loading  about  1,600  cut  yd.  every  2i  br.  Had 
a  temporary  trestle  been  built  the  cost  for  timber  would  have 
been  double  the  cost  of  the  movable  steel  bridge  and  tower. 

These  two  methods  of  saving  timber  in  trestling  for  fills 
(where  timber  is  scarce)  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  great  sav- 
ing in  coat  when  the  contractor  has  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
business  ^ — and  a  goodly  share  of  ingenuity.  The  author  would 
suggest  that  the  first  movable  trestle  method  might  be  used,  even 
for  very  high  fills,  simply  by  building  the  fill  up  in  layers  of  say 
8  ft.  thick  the  full  length  of  the  fill  i  and  by  so  doing  a  more  com- 
pact embankment  would  be  secured. 

Cost  of  Carpenter  Work  on  Trestles,  In  building  an  embank- 
ment 16  ft.  high  across  Otisco  I>ake,  N.  Y.,  the  author  used 
round  unsEtwed  timber  with  two  posts  in  each  hent;  the  caps 
were  saw^  and  the  beams  between  bents  upon  which  the  rails 
rested  were  also  sawed  timber  that  was  saved  and  used  again  and 
again.  In  this  way  the  cost  of  trestling  was  made  very  slight. 
With  carpenter  wages  at  25  ct.  per  hr.,  and  labor  at  15  ct.  per 
hr.,  the  cost  of  framing  and  erecting  the  trestle  was  $6  per 
1,000  ft.  B.  M.,  or  about  ^  ct.  per  lineal  ft.  of  heavy  timber. 

Additional  costs  are  given   in  my  "  Handbook  of   Cost  Data." 

A  Wire-B,ope  "  Trestle."  V.  L.  Ingle,  Jr.,  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting,   June   1,   1910,  gives  the  following: 

Usually  two  methods  are  employed  in  making  embaukmeats 
where  locomotives  and  dump  cars  are  used.  The  first  method 
is  to  lay  the  track  on  the  ground,  and,  by  dumping  alternately 
to  right  and  left,  jack  up  the  track  until  the  required  height  is 
reached.  This  method  is  most  economically  employed  where  the 
ratio  of  length  of  embankment  to  height  is  25,  or  more,  to  1. 
The  second  method  is  to  build  a  trestle  and  make  the  fill  l^ 
dumping  from  it.  Building  trestles  is  expensive,  and,  if  the 
material  to  compose  the  embankment  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
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portion  of  large  rock  or  boulders,  there  is  alwaja  the  danger  of 
carrying  sway  a  bent  or  otherwise  BeriouBly  injuring  the  stnic- 

On  a  piece  of  heavy  railroad  work  in  the  8outh  where  the 
embankmentB  were  high  one  of  tJie  embaakmenta  to  be  made 
contained  about  115,000  cu.  yd.,  reached  a  maximum  height  of 
67  ft.,  aod  was  slightly  over  800  ft.  long,  from  grade  point  to 
grade  point.  To  build  a  trestle  would  have  cost  between  $6,000 
and  $6,000,  and,  ^aa  the  material  to  make  the  fill  was  mostly 
rock,  the  chances  were  very  great  that  a  part  of  the  structiiTe 
Would  be  carried  away  before  the  completion  of  the  work.  Ti> 
avoid  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  trestle,  the  following  scheme 
waa  adopted: 

The  cuts  at  both  ends  of  the  emtwnkment  were  opened  up  in 


Fig.  7.    Side  View  of  Wire  Rope  Trestle  for  Making  Large  Fill. 


the  usual  manner  with  carts  for  about  60  ft.,  as  indicated  by  the 

dotted  lines  in  Fig.  7.  At  points,  approximately  50  ft.  from 
eai'h  prade  point,  deadmen  were  sunk,  and  two  l^-in.  wire  cables, 
spaced  3  ft.  B  in.,  were  stretched  from  one  to  the  other  and 
hauled  as  taut  as  possible.  At  points  about  equally  dividing 
the  fill,  three  timber  bents  were  erected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
These  bents  were  made  from  timber  cut  on  the  right-of-way. 
Their  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Caps  were  about  9x8  in. 
X  a  ft.  and  sills  about  10  s  10  in.  As  this  timber  was  cut  on  the 
ground,  the  dimenaions  varied  slightly. 

In  erecting,  the  tops  of  the  caps  were  brought  to  the  estab- 
lished grade  line,  and  the  sills  were  sunk  in  a  trench  3  or  4  ft. 
deep,  which  was  backfilled  with  rock  or  earth.  Ihia  steadied 
the  bents  and  prevented  their  kicking  out  at  the  foot,  under  the 
impact  of  the  dumped  material.    From  the  caps,  1-io.  guy  wires 
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-were  rim  out  at  angles  of  about  45°,  in  order  to  clear  the  dump- 
ing of  material  ae  far  as  poBsible,  and  fastened  to  deadmen. 
Tiie  main  cablea  were  then  fastened  to  the  caps  b;  wire  lashings 
and  the  ties  placed  on  them,  every  third  or  fourth  tie  tieing 
laghed  to  the  cables.  The  rail  was  then  laid  on  tbe  ties,  brought 
to  tbe  established  grade  line,  and  thej  were  laid  far  enough 
ahead  to  accommodate  the  loigtb  of  train  need. 

The  metbod  of  operation  was  as  follows;  A  train  of  loaded 
oara  was  backed  onto  tbe  approach  fill,  and,  at  tbe  point  where 
tbe  cables  left  the  fill,  were  dumped,  the  lirst  car  on  one  side,  tbe  - 
Second  on  the  other  side,  alternate  care  on  alternate  sides,  until 
the  entire  train  was  unloaded.  Tbe  train  was  then  run  back 
on  the  approach  fill  and  tbe  ears  righted.     Dumping  the  cars  on 


Fig.  9.    Details  of  Timber  Bent  for  Wire  Rope  Trestle. 

alternate  aides  balanced  the  weight  on  the  cables,  prevented  the 
overturning  of  the  train  and  made  the  fill  about  equal  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  track.  All  cars  were  dumped  before  their  loaded 
weight  came  on  tbe  cablea,  only  empty  cars  being  supported 
theieon.  Little  or  no  shoveling  of  material  was  required,  most 
of  it  sliding  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  fill,  and  what  little  remained 
was  generally  used  in  jacking  up  tbe  track.  As  the  bents  were 
approached,  more  or  less  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  their 
being  injured,  but  no  more  so  than  on  any  other  trestle. 

The  work  was  carried  forward  in  this  manner  until  tbe  ravins 
had  been  spanned,  after  which  it  was  widened  out  in  tbe  usual 
way. 

In  building  the  trestle  it  was  assumed  that  tbe  deflection 
of  tbe  cables  at  the  center  of  a  bay  would  be  about  5%  of  the 
apan,  but,  by  jacking  up  the  track  as  the  embankment  was  made, 
the  deflection  was  reduced  to  about  3%.  When  dumping  at  tbe 
center  of  a  200'ft.  span  this  gave  about  a  6%  grade  for  a  dinkey 
engine  to  start  an  empty  train  on,  and  was  not  prohibitive. 
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The  plan  described  left  very  little  material  in  the  diurip,  aaved 
the  main  cables,  guys,  and  caps,  and  was  much  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  carried  out  than  would  have  been  the  erection  of  an  all 
timber  trestle.  The  writer  left  for  other  work  before  the  com- 
pletion of  this  fill  and  so  has  no  exact  data  as  to  cost.  Figur- 
ing maintenance  at  the  same  rate  as  during  hia  connection  with 
the  work,  and  barring  accidents,  the  cost  should  have  amounted 
to  about  3  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  of  embankment. 

A  Suspension  Bridge  for  Making  Fills.  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  May  19,  1909,  gives  the  following.  The  bridge  con- 
sists of  two  towers,  a  fixed  standard  cabteway  tower  at  the  far 
end  of  the  embankment,  and"  a  portable  steel  structure  on  the 
advancing  end  of  the  embankment,  both  supporting  a  suspended 
track.  The  movable  tower  is  25  ft.  wide  across  track,  20  ft. 
wide  in  the  direction  parallel  with  the  track,  this  width  decreas- 
ing to  12  ft.  at  the  top,  which  is  some  70  ft.  above  ground.  The 
tower  (Fig.  9)  moves  on  a  20-ft.  gage  track,  laid  on  the  fiU. 
The  movement  is  by  skidding,  horizontal  steel  plates  being  at- 
tached to  the  feet  of  the  tower  legs.  At  the  top  of  the  tower 
are.  special  saddles  for  the  cables. 

The  cables  are  spaced  12  ft.  apart  and  extend  from  an  anchor- 
age back  of  the  stationary  tower  to  an  adjustment  back  of  the 
portable  tower.  They  are  214-in,  wire  rope  cables.  They  carry 
suspenders  which  support  the  track  platform;  these  suspenders 
are  spaced  12  ft.  apart  on  each  cable,  and  are  kept  to'  proper 
spacing  by  connecting  bars  (two  4^x^-)n.  steel  straps).  Each 
suspender  consists  of  a  6-in.  trolley  sheave  having  strap  bangers 
on  each  side  which  support  a  single-sheave  block.  A  ^-in.  steel 
cable  is  run  through  this  block  and  supports  in  its  bight  another 
single-sheave  block,  which  attaches  to  a  staple  bolt.  The  staple 
bolts  of  successive  hangers  run  through  and  support  the  platfona 
girders.  The  block  and  tackle  construction  of  the  suspenders  per- 
mits their  length  to  be  adjusted  vertically  so  that  the  track 
platform  can  always  be  kept  level.  The  platform  girders  are 
acroes-track,  one  end  being  supported  by  the  suspender  from  the 
right  hand  cable  and  the  opposite  end  being  supported  by  the 
suspender  from  the  left  hand  cable.  These  girders  carry  two 
lines  of  stringers  on  which  are  laid  the  ties  and  rails  of  the 
dump  car  track. 

In  operation  the  fill  is  starte'd  at  the  portable  tower,  the  cars 
being  backed  out  from  the  solid  embankment  onto  the  suspended 
platform  track  and  dumped,  a  car  at  a  time,  just  at  the  top  edge 
of  the  fill.  By  this  arrangement  practically  only  empty  cars  are 
carried  by  the  suspended  platform.  At  the  start  of  work  the 
platform  is  suspended  quite  close  to  the  tower,  but  as  the  em- 
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bankment   is   filled   out  the   platforin   is   moved   away   from   the 

This  aerial  eable  bridge  is  handliog  some  1,200  cu.  jd.  of  ma- 
t«rial  per  day,  this  being  not  the  limit  of  the  bridge,  but  the 
maximum  which  can  be  excavated  daily.    This  plant  requires  uo 


Fig.   11.     Details  of  Cable  and  Hanger. 

power  other  than  that  of  the  locomotives  used  for  hauling  ma- 
terial trains.  It  is  readily  dismantled  and  transported.  Its 
salvage  value  is  large. 

Further  details  of  this  cablewaf  and  suspended  bridge  are 
given  in  Engineering  y«tca,  Apr.  22,  1909,  as  shown  in  Figa.  10 
and   11. 
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Details  of  a  Suspension  Dumping  Bridge.  Engineering  Nevis, 
Nov,  20,   1913,  gives  the  following; 

Each  tower  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  A-frames,  brat/ed  together 
and  carrying  a  heavy  built-up  cap.  Upon  the  caps  are  placed 
cast-iron  saddles  tor  the  two  cables,  which  arc  of  plow  steel,  2 
in.  diameter.  On  the  anchorage  sides,  the  cables  are  led  to  dead- 
men  embedded  in  the  ground  about  150  ft.  from  the  tower.  Near 
the  top  of  the  tower  they  are  connected  by  a  l-in.  steel  tierod, 
and  beyond  this  they  diverge  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the  anchor- 
ages. The  cables  are  10  ft.  apart,  and  at  intervals  of  10  ft.  there 
are  suspenders  or  hangers  secured  to  hooks  clamped  on  the  cables. 


Cobt*  Saddle 


These  suspenders  are  four-line  tackles  of  ^-in.  steel  cable,  having 
the  upper  block  hooked  to  the  clamp  on  the  main  cable  and 
a  lower  block  hooked  to  a  belt  in  a  floorbeam  10  x  ip  in.  The 
stringers  for  the  track  ties  rest  on  the  beams.  Eact  stringer 
is  made  up  of  two  timbers  3  k  12  in.  The  track  is  laid  for  a 
length  sufficient  for  sik  small  dump  cars.  The  first  section  of 
the  floor  is  supported  upon  small  bents,  the  bridge  floor  be- 
ginning where  the  height  becomes  too  great  for  such  bents. 

A  Suspension  Bridge  and  Its  Cost.  J.  D,  Mooney  in  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting,  Oct.  2,  1907,  gives  the  cost  of  a  "  cable 
trestle"  used  in  making  a  175,000  cu.  yd.  fill  on  the  Lake  Erie 
and  Pittsburgh  Ry,,  at  less  than  1  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Boebling  galvanized  bridge  cable,  2'^  in.,  was  used.  The  an- 
chors were  400  ft.  apart,  and  an  A-frame  was  erected  to  eupport 
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the  two  cables  In  tie  middle;  this  made  each  span  200  ft.  The 
anchor  at  the  north  bank  conHistB  of  a  log,  18  ft.  long,  24  in. 
thick,  imbedded  in  solid  rock.  Two  eyebolta  screw  into  the  log 
and  are  fastened  by  heavy  nuts  over  8-in.  cast  iron  washers. 
ConnectiDg  with  these  eyebolts  are  two  10-ft.  chains  with  10-in. 
links  made  from  2^-in.  iron.  These  chains  were  put  in  to  keep 
the  cables  from  twisting  by  covering  the  chains  with  heavy 
weights.  Two  3-in.  turnbuckles,  with  a  spread  of  3  ft.,  made  the 
connections  lietween  the  chains  and  the  cables.  The  cables  were 
leaded  into  the  turnbuckles.  These  turnbuckles,  which  were 
forged  especially  for  this  work,  were  used  to  take  up  the  slack 
in  the  cables.  The  anchor  at  the  south  end  consisted  of  a  log, 
25  ft.  long  and  24  in.  t^jiek,  placed  in  a  new  fill  of  sandstone, 
10  ft.  deep.  Three-inch  plaaks  were  driven  in  front  of  the  an- 
chor, two  eyebolts,  22  in.  long  and  23^  in.  in  diameter,  were 
screwed  into  the  anchor  log  and  fastened  with  nuts  over  cast 
washers,  8  in.  in  diameter  and  2  in.  thick.  The  eyebolta  con- 
nected with  clevises  by  means  of  3-in.  pins.  The  cables  were 
leaded  into  these  clevises.  A  rise  of  1  ft.  in  3  ft,  brings  the 
cables  up  to  grade  and  to  the  end  timber  supports. 

The  A-frame  which  supports  the  cables  in  the  center  is  made 
of  two'bents  of  four  timbers  each,  total- height  02  ft.  The  lower 
ffO  ft,  of  the  frame  is  made  of  10-in.  round  timbers,  and  the  upper 
42  ft.  of  9  X  8-in.  square  timbers.  The  cables  on  the  top  of  the 
A-frame  are  8  ft.  above  grade.  The  bents  rest  on  10-in.  mud  sille. 
They  have  a  batter  of  1^  in.  to  a  foot.  The- frame  is  32x20 
ft.  at  the  Iwttom. 

A  train  consists  of  from  six  to  twelve  4-yd.  cars.  These  are 
emptied  at  the  south  end  of  the  ravine  and  are  pushed  out  onto. 
the  cableway  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied.  The  car  rails  are 
spiked  to  ties  which  rest  on  stringers.  These  stringers  rest  on 
8-ft.  logs  fastened  to  the  cables  with  U  bolts.  The  cables  are  7 
ft.  apart.  Most  of  the  fill  is  being  made  from  a  sandstone  cut 
about  a  half  mile  distant.  This  sandstone  has  a  slope  a  little 
sleeper  than   1^  to  1. 

The  following  is  the  actual  cost  of  the  cableway: 

1,000  ft.  ni-in.  RoflbUng  nalvaniied  bridje  CBble,. ..    t  600,00 

iscMa.  aw-'",.  '"*■[,  ='*T^'io  UOOO 

I  J^SS' at  north  "end.  Wf^.tont^ji-in' Vron.;:;::,  «Z.W 

4  cut  wflBhprB,  B  in,  dm,,  2  m.  thick  --■  a." 

Timb*r  (or  A  franw.    (AU  other  timber  WM  id)- 
Uiced  on  KroQBd.)    Upper  vte  42  ft,.  Hit.  timber, 

l^ft';at*B4''^'°tf,°S^LL™r1S)''.".'. 108,80 

^XU^  .":■,  "T*. ,"""."■, ,^. ,"■, .'"*:.!"."*,  ,  "  82.00 

T«m  work  for  hsnUag  round  timber  and   pulling 
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'  Oarptnter  labor  on  A  Iruse  sod  tad  beoU  on  bank  231.40 

Time  of  aupsrinlendent   60,00 

CoDiman  labor: 
Dlecing  trenchFB  For  ancharg  and  putting  up  cable- 

way    112.00 

Malla  and  iron  in  A  frame  and  benla  SSM 

Total  coat  of  cablewaj   tt,B31.7« 

A  conservative  estimate  on  the  probable  cost  of  a  timber  tres- 
tle tor  this  opening,  figuring  on  square  S  z  S'in.  timber  cut  from 
native  timber,  givee  the  following  coat; 

»8,000    ft.    B.    U.    (Inoluding    poate.    caps,    braeing, 

■Iringen.  etc.)   at  I2S  tRH8.00 

Labor  putting  up  trestle,  t^  POr  M.  ft GSS.DO 

Spikes      69.00 

Drift  bolW   40.00 

Total  estimated  cost  of  trestle  (S.m.OO 

The  wages  were  probab!;  about  S3  (or  carpenters  and  Sl.SO  for 
laborers  per  10-hr,  day. 

Dragline  EzcavatoTB  for  Ballway  QradlitK,  Engineering  and 
Gontractinj,  Jnne  4,  1913,  gives  the  followiDg: 

In  doable  track  construction,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway,  between  Andover  arid  Groton,  S.  D.,  a  fill  5 
miles  in  length  and  averaging  20  ft.  in  height  was  made  from 
natural  surfaes  to  subgrade  by  means  of  dragline  buckets  which 
took  the  material  for  mailing  the  fill  from  side  borrow  pits. 
By  this  method  slightly  over  900,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  were 
placed  in  the  fill  in  three  months'  time.  At  times  aa  many  as 
five  machines  were  in  operation.  The  hooms  of  these  machines 
ranged  from  60  to  100  ft,  in  length.  When  in  service  the  buckets 
of  the  machines  were  dumped,  on  the  average,  once  a  minuts. 
The  buckets  used  ranged  from  2  to  3^  cu.  yd.  capacity.  The 
largest  machine  made  314  en.  yd.  of  fill  per  minute  when  in 
aerrice. 

This  method  seems  to  have  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  on  rail- 
way work. 

Haulage  Equipment  Eliminated  b;  DraKllne  Xzoavatora. 
Sttgineering  Hewa-Reoord,  June  2S,  1917,  describes  work  on  the 
Lorain,  Ashland  &  Southern  R.  R.,  south  of  Wellington,  Ohio. 
Nothing  heavier  than  an  8-ft.  cut  was  met  on  the  first  three 
miles.  The  dragline  machine  borrowed,  for  the  fills  and  wasted 
the  cuts,  swinging  about  00  ft.  of  each  end  of  each  cut  onto  the 
adjacent  fill.  On  the  fourth  mile,  however,  a  cut  3,000  ft.  long, 
1,100  ft.  of  which  averaged  19  ft.  in  depth,  threatened  to  dis- 
place the  dragline  for  other  equipment.  The  material  irom  this 
eut  could  not  be  placed  in  embanlcment  economically  and  so  was 
wasted. 
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The  dragline  in  making  the  cut  rode  .the  center  line,  awinging 
the  material  into  spoil  banlcs  on  both  aides.  Only  one  more 
through  the  cut  w&b  required. 

The  dragline  worked  to  a,  0.67%  grade,  and  on  a  40-ft.  curve 
the  entire  distance  and  handled  approximately  40,000  fd.  of 
beaT7,  yellow  claj  and  blue  gumbo  during  the  six  weeks  re- 
quired to  complete  the  work.  The  elopes  were  cut  from  a  20-ft. 
base  one  to  one  and  required  no  hand  dressing.  Some  sliding  due 
to  frost  action  has  occurred,  but  the  work  compares  favorably 
with  similar  work  done  by  eteam  shovel.  , 

The  south  approach  is  a  fill  2,300  ft.  long,  with  a  maTimiiin 
height  of  28  ft.  built  on  a  temporary  grade  of  0.7%.  About, 
48,000  cii.  ;d.  of  material  was  borrowed  from  pits  on  either  side, 
having  widths  of  from  30  to  80  ft.  and  a  maximum  depth  of 
14  ft.  Two  moves  through  each  pit  were  made,  except  for  a  , 
short  distance  at  the  small  end  of  the  fill.  On  the  first  move, 
near  the  outside  of  the  pit,  the  machine  took  out  the  material 
and  placed  it  about  halfway  to  the  center  line..  On  tJie  second 
move  this  material  was  recast  into  the  fill  and  the  remainder  of 
the  pit  made.  At  the  high  end  of  the  fill  during  the  second  trip 
the  machine  climbed  the  side  of  the  fill  in  order  to  cast  to  the 

From  10  to  90%  was  allowed  for  settlement,  as  a  great  part 
of  the  material  handled  was  from  low-lying  ground  saturated 
from  spring  rains.  An  early  and  thorough  settlement  «f  the 
fill  occurred,  and  only  ordinary  maintenance  attention  has  bem 
required  since.  The  land  purchased  for  the  borrow  pita  cftat 
$250.  The  expense  of  temporary  trestles  was  saved;  and  al- 
though some  of  the  dirt  was  handled  twice,  the  dragline  did 
away  with  the  usual  transportation  equipment  and  force, 

Bnlldln;  Sallway  Embankment  wltli  Hydranlle  Dredgei. 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  B,  1918,  gives 
the  following: 

The  method  described  is  employed  by  the  Chicago,  BnrlingtoB 
&  Quincy  R.  R.  for  building  embankment  across  sloughs  ou  line 
rectification  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  Referring 
to  Fig.  13,  where  the  fill  first  appears  above  water,  shields  10  ft, 
long  and  2  ft.  high  are  placed  on  each  side  as  indicated  for  one 
side  only  at  a.  The  sand  is  allowed  to  deposit  until  it  is  filled  in 
as  at  b.  Sand  from  inside  the  shield  line  is  then  shoveled  over 
against  the  backs  of  the  shields  on  the  desired  2  to  1  slope,  and 
the  shields  are  jacked  up  as  in  c.  When  the  fill  again  nearly 
covers  the  shields,  the  operation  is  repeated,  and  again  a  third 
time  when  the  fill  is  about  3  ft.  deep  as  in  d.  The  whole  Bhieljd 
line  is  then  moved  in  about  0  ft.,  and  similar  operations  foUow 
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until  tlie  cotiipleted  embankment  has  reached  grade  with  a  top 
width- o£  34  ft.  for  double  track.  One  foot  ia  the  uaual  allow- 
ance for  shrinkage,  although  in  some  cases  more  has  been  deemed 
neceesary.  E.  R.  Stevens  statea  that  this  dredge  embankment  'is 
35  to  50%  cheaper  than  ^tearn  shovel  work. 

An  earlier  account  of  this  work  published  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting  says: 

On  shore,  about  12  to  20  men  are  required  to  handle  the  diB- 
charge  pipe  and  the  shields  or  guides.  The  shields  are  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  18  in.  wide  and  IB  ft.  long  whit*  are  placed  on 
edge  in  the  sand  at  different  locations  so  that  the  discharge  will 
be  held  in  little  ponds  until  the  material  has  settled.  The 
handling  of   these   requires   considerable   experience   in   order   to 


Cross  SscHon  of  Embankment 
Fig.  13.    Building  Embankments  with  Hydraulic  Dredge 

get  the  best  results.  The  rate  of  output  depends  considerably 
upon  the  control  of  the  discharge,  so  that  the  material  wilt  set' 
tie  properly.  The  handling  of  the  pipes  must  be  done  quickly 
HO  that  the  pumping  can  be  as  nearly  continuous  as  possible. 

The  output  of  the  dredge  varies  from  3,500  to  4,600  cu.  yd. 
per  dsy  of  24  hr.  The  conditions  for  dredging  are  ideal,  the 
heavy  sand  pumps  easily  and  settles  readily  and  no  unusual  dif- 
ficulties have  held  up  the  work  so  that  its  cost  has  been  very 
low.    The  embankment  had  to  be  leveled  by  teams  before  laying 

Building  Approach  Embankments,  Cclnmliia  Elver  Bridge. 
The  following  abstract  of  an  article  by  E.  E.  Howard  in  Engi- 
neering Neioa,  Jan.  27,  1916,  is  given  as  it  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  sheerboard  method  of  retaining  hydraulic  fills. 
About  2  miles  fill  w^e  built,  averaging  20  ft.  In  height.  See  Fig. 
14. 

The  contract  was  let  to  the  Tacoma  Dredging  Co.,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  at  its  bid  of  18.24  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  of  the  net  volume  in 
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place.  This  compuij  moved  iU  dredge  to  the  eite,  installed 
pipes  and  pumped  in  the  Qret  auid  on  June  9.  By  Nov., 20  all 
of  the  embankment  south  of  Oregon  Slough  had  been  placed  — 
a'  t«tal  net  volume  of  621,000  cu.  yi.  The  placing  of  this  ma- 
t«rial  occupied  160  dafB,  or  an  average  of  about  5,000  cu.  yd.  a 
day.  The  material  remaining  in  the  embankment  is  a  medium- 
fine  sand,  sharp  and  clean. 

Method  of  Uaking  Eteoavation.  The  material  was  eicavated 
from  the  Oregon  Slough  by  means  of  a  suction  dredge  of  usual 
type,  with  a  cutting  head,  and  was  transported  to  place  bf  being 
pumped  through  a  line  of  pipe  24  in.  in  diameter.  The  opera- 
tion was  by  electric  power  from  the  high-voltage  lines  of  the 
Portland  Railway  Light  and  Power  Co.  The  main  pump  on  the 
dredge  was  operated  by  two   500-hp,  motors  connected  to  the 


Fig.  14.    Bulkbeads  for  Retaining  Hydraalic  Fill  for  1 
ment  Approach  to  Columbia  River  Bridge. 

pump  by  rope  drives.  The  pump  was  of  capacity  to  give  a  dis- 
'  charge  through  the  24'in.  pipe  at  a  velocity  of  12  to  16  ft.  per 
sec.  Operation  continued  24  hr.  per  day  during  the  time  speci- 
fied, and  the  dredge  was  actually  running  about  14  hr.  per  day. 
For  periods  of  a  few  hours  at  a  time  the  dredge  pumped  as  much 
as  1,000  cu.  yd.  per  hr.  There  was  of  oourae  a  verj  considerable 
runoff  of  Band  from  the  embankment,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  fine  material  which  flowed  away  with  the  waste  water,  and  it 
Is  estimated  that  about  250,000  cu.  yd.  more  than  the  above  net 
amount  was  transported.  The  discharge- pipe  line  was  extended 
to  a  length  of  about  4,000  ft.,  working  from  the  dredge  alone. 
For  the  greater  distances  a  booster  pump  was  installed  in  the 
line  to  give  additional  impetus.  This  pump  waf  operated  by  a 
single  ■l,O0O-hp.  motor  operating  with  considerable  overload. 
The  dredge  and  booster  pump  together  transported  through  a 
maximum  length  of  9,000  ft.  of  pipe.  Such  long-distance  dredg- 
ing into  an  embankment  so  comparatively  narrow  and  high  is 
believed  to  mark  a  record  for  work  of  this  character.  The  pipe' 
wae  of  the  ordinary  riveted  variety  with  slip  joints  made  of 
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7-gage  material  on  tlie  pontoons  and  of  10-gage  material  else- 
where.   It  waa  moved  about  b;  teams  and  wagons. 

Timber  Bulkkeadi  for  Earth  Backing.  The  embankment  was 
built  up  in  steps  by  the  use  of  timber  bulkheads  (Fig.  14). 
These  were  built  of  6s8-in.  posts,  about  10-ft.  centers,  supporting 
2x12-in.  sheathing,  surfaced  both  edges.  The  sides  of  the  em- 
bankment were  built  up  hj  these  means  in  steps  S  ft.  wide  and 
4  ft.  higb.  Tbe  first  bulkheads  were  placed  upon  the  natural 
ground  surface  by  driving  In  the  8  x  8-in.  posts  with  a  hand 
maul  and  setting  the  lower  plank  into  a  small  trench  so  that  the 
bulkhead  sheathing  extended  perhaps  S  to  12  in.  below  the  or- 
dinary ground  surface.  When  the  sand  had  been  filled  in  about 
the  top  of  sueh  first  bulkheads,  posts  tor  succeeding  bulkheads 
were  set  in  place  and  the  lower  plank  placed  so  that  it  extended 
about  12  in.  below  the  top  of  the  first  bulkhead  below.  These 
posts  were  tied  back  into  the  embankment  by  2  x  6-in.  ties  spiked 
on  near  the  top  of  each  poet  and  extending  back  to  a  short 
post,  in  front  of  which  were  placed  a  few  pieces  of  lagging  to 
offer  additional  resistance.  The  pipe  was  laid  to  discharge  into 
the  middle  of  tbe  embankment  so  marked  and  was  carried  for- 
ward from  the  river,  bringing  the  embankment  up  to  the  final 
grade  and  working  away  from  the  dredge.  A  framework  of  baf- 
fle-boards was  placed  under  the  discharging  end  of  the  pipe, 
causing  the  water  to  spread  out  and  spill  over  the  ground  be- 
low and  run  forward,  distributing  the  different  sizes  of  material 
as  the  velocity  decreased.  At  some  convenient  low  point  there 
was  provided  an  outflow  down  the  side  of  the  embankment,  for 
which  the  steps  of  the  embankment  were  paved  with  plank  to  pre- 
vent wash. 

After  sections  of  the  finished  embankments  became  thoroughly 
iirained  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  posts  of  the  bulkheads  were 
cut  away  and  the  planks  removed  and  carried  forward  tor  re- 
peated use.  Parts  of  the  posts  and  of  the.2x0-in.  ties  there- 
fore remain  in  the  embankment.  The  finishing  of  the  slopes  was 
done  by  hand  with  shovels,  and  the  successive  steps  were  so  lo- 
cated that  the  upper  corner  of  each  step  filled  into  the  lower 
«irner  of  the  step  below,  to  provide  the  proper  slope.  The  ac- 
tual pumping  and  transportation  of  the  sand  in  the  hands  of 
these  contractors  were  the  simplest  parts  of  the  work,  and  they 
found  it  economical  to  permit  a  very  considerable  wastage  of 
material  where  a  reasonable  amount  of  such  wastage  saved  in 
the  construction  of  bulkheads. 

Filling  Trestles  by  Sluicing.  Data  on  this  will  be  found  in 
Chapter  XVIII.  This  is  so  cheap  and  satisfactory  a  method  of 
building  embankments  that  its  possibilities  should  be^  tt^ughly 
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invBBtig«.t«d  before  any  other  meauB  of  moving  earth   are.  con- 
sidered. 

Additional  information  on  filling  land  with  material  pumped 
by  dredges  will  be  found  in  Chapters  XV,  XX,  and  XXI. 
.  SnpportlnK  CoiiBtmctlon  Track  on  Ice.  According  to  Engi- 
nemnjr  Newg,  Feb.  26,  1903,  embankments  overs  slough,  500  ft. 
wide,  on  the  Illinois  and  Miasissippi  Canal,  were  built  during  the 
year  1903  by  carrying  the  construction  track  on  ice.  The  slough 
consisted  of  very  soft  mud,  overlain  by  2,5  tt,  of  water.  The 
wabsjikment  was  100  ft.  wide  on  top  and  14  ft.  above  the  water. 
As  ice  covered  the  slough  no  trestle  was  constructed,  but  the 
railway  track  waa  laid  directly  on  the  ice.  Short  trains  of  cars 
were  brought  down  and  dumped  three  at  a  tin^e,  one  on  each 
side,  until  a  bank  was  formed.  The  train  was  composed  of  18 
cars  as  a  rule,  but  only  6  loaded  cars  were  put  on  the  ice  at  any 
one  time.  The  ice  settled  under  the  weight  of  the  fill,  but  the 
embankment  was  raised  as  fast  as  tbe  ice  settled. 

At  Stillwater,  New  York,  the  construction  plant  on  part  of 
Contract  No.  SS  of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  was  'Con- 
veyed across  the  Hudson  Biver,  a  distance  of  1,000  ft.,  by  build' 
ijig  a  track  on  top  of  the  ice.  A  full  description  of  this  cross- 
ing is  contained  in  Engineering  and  dyatracting,  June  9,  1900. 

The  nearest  railway  station  to  the  site  of  this  plant  was  6 
miles  away,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  hauling  the  plant  over- 
land for  that  distance,  the  contractor  conceived  the  idea  of  de- 
livering it  by  trolley  on  the  west  bank,  and  carrying  it  across 
the  ice  The  heaviest  single  piece  was  a  TO-ton  steam  shovel, 
which  could  be  stripped  to  about  45  tons  by  the  removal  of  the 
boom  and  dipper.  There  were  also  three  locomotives  each  weigh- 
ing 18  tons,  stripped  to  13  tons.  In  addition  there  were  hoist- 
ing engines,  dump  cars,  drills,  etc.,  some  pieces  weighing  as  much 
as  12  tons.  On  Jan.  12  when  the  machinery  was  delivered  at 
the  river  bank,  the  ice  was  only  9  in.  thick.  It  .was  increased  to 
a  thickness  of  10  to  14  in.  by  cutting  holes  in  the  ice  and  pump- 
ing water  upon  it. 

For  spreading  the  weight  over  a  wide  area,  8  x  IS-in.  yellow 
pine  timbers,  24  ft.  long,  were  placed  beneath  the  narrow-gage 
railway  spaced  15  ft.  apart.  In  each  space  were  placed  two 
8-in.  X  8-ft.  ties,  thus  making  the  supports  5  ft.  apart.  At  the 
west  bank,  where  there  was  an  abrupt  descent,  the  ties  and  long 
timbers  were  spaced  much  closer.  The  supply  of  24-ft.  timber 
was  not  sufHctent  to  cover  the  whole  distance  and  near  the  west 
bank  there  was  a  stretch  of  130  ft.  over  which  the  track  was 
supported  by  ties  alone,  spaced  2,5  ft.  apart. 

A  hoisting  engine  was  first  hauled  across  and  placed  on  the 
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opposite  btu>k.  A  cable,  1,000  ft.  long,  stretching  from  tJiifl  en- 
gine to  the  opposite  bank  was  used  to  pull  over  the  loads.  By 
taking  several  tuma  with  this  cable  around  a  spool  on  the  drum 
shaft,  the  various  machines  could  be  transported  while  the  men 
were  on  shore,  and  it  was  not  neressary  to  risk  the  life  of  some 
oue  upon  the  ice  when  the  heavy  loads  were  being  carried. 
Moreover,  when  once  started,  the  loads  could  be  quickl;  hauled 
across.  It  took  about  4  min.  to  haul  over  a  single  locomotive. 
Undar  the  weight  of 'a  locomotive  the  ice 'sank  down  from  6  to  7 
in.  and  formed  in  wave-like  undulations,  and  there  was  also  a 
shattering  and  cracking. 

It  was  determined  that  a  load  of  15  tons  appeared  to  be  the 
maximum  for  ice  10  in.  thick.  The  steam  shovel  was  therefore 
taken  over  the  highway  for  a  distance  of  6  miles,  involving  a 
week's  labor.  Fortunately,  there  was  almost  no  snow  on  the 
ground  and  a  thin  layer  of  ice  covered  the  surface.  It  was  thus 
possible  easily  to  haul  the  rails  and  to  lay  the  track  without 
ties,  a  few  flat  iron  rods  holding  the  rails  in  position.  The 
shovel  was  moved  for  about  $100  per  mile. 

A  Scow  Bridge  Instead  of  .a  Trestle.  A  scow  bridge  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Falcon  River  Dike,  Winnipeg  Dis- 
trict. This  device  was  illustrated  in  Engineering  News,  Feb. 
4,  1915.  It  is  claimed  that  the  successful  bidders  saved  over 
$25,000  by  using  the  scow  method  as  compered  to  the  cost  of 
using  trestles.  The  contractors  used  two  scows  in  tandem.  The 
track  on  the  boats  consisted  of  00-lb.  rails  on  a  frame-work 
whoso  sills  rested  on,  but  were  not  fastened  to,  the  deck.  To 
move  forward,  the  scows  were  outhauled  under  the  rail-support- 
ing frames  by  a  cable  passing  forward  over  a  snatchblock  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  rail  and  back  to  the  dinkey.  Then  the  in-shore 
ends  of  the  90-lb.  rails  were  moved  to  the  outer  end  of  the  scows 
in  the  new  position,  and  the  gap  filled  in  with  regular  60-lb. 
rail  as  used  in  the  rest  of  the  supply  track  on  the  finished  fill. 
The  dike,  8,000  ft.  long,  containing  about  230,000  cu.  yd.  of 
gravel,  progressed  rapidly,  being  practically  completed  in  four 
months.  The  greatest  depth  of  water  was  about  25  ft.  Ma- 
terial.was  obtained  from  a  gravel  pit  adjacent  to  the-north  end 
of  the  dike. 

Engineering  -A'eios,  Apr.  1,  1915,  gives  the  following  relative 
to  a  dumping  platform  for  disposing  of  material  on  the  break- 
water and  part  of  the  harbor  work  at  Halifau,  N.  S.  This  plat- 
form, Fig.  15,  consisted  of  a  scow  held  by  water  ballast  to 
constant  level  in  spite  of  the  tide.  A  plate-girder  bridge,  40-ft. 
long  was  mounted  at  its  forward  end  on  a  barge  40  x  8  ft.  in 
ant,  and  at  its  rear  end  on  four  or  five  cross-ties  laid  on  the 
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outer  corner  of  the  embankment.  The  spoil  was  brought  in  IS-yd. 
dump  cars  and  dumped  directlj'  from  this  bridge.  Three  or  four 
cars  at  the  head  of  a  train  were  run  on  the  bridge,  dumped  and 
returned.  The  traok  was  continued  acrosa  the  aeow  as  a  tail 
track.  When  the  embankment'  had  been  built  up  high  enough 
(4  ft.  above  mean  water)  in  the  space  spanned  by  the  bridge, 
the  scow  and  bridge  were  simply  hauled  forward  until  the  bridge 


Fig.  15.    A  Scow  Bridge. 

came  to  a  new  bearing  on  a  new  outer  point  on  the  embankment, 
and  the  process  was  continued.  The  tidal  rise  was  about  G  ft. 
To  keep  the  bridge  level,  water  ballast  tanks  were  provided  in 
the  scow.  These  were  pumped  full  as  the  tide  rose,  and  pumped 
out  on  the  fall  of  the  tide,  keeping  the  dumping  bridge  level  with 
the  embankment. 

Tlaclng  a  Xailroad  mi  from  a  Pontoon  Bridge.  Engineering 
Record,  Jan.  31,  1014,  gives  the  following: 

In  the  double-tracking  and  grade-revision  program  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  in  South 
Dak.  a  Qll  r/as  built  across  a  lake  about  1,200  ft.  wide,  averag- 
ing from  30  to  40  ft.  deep.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  a  soft  and 
seemingly  bottomless  muck,  test  piles  driven  to  a  depth  of  120 
ft.  indicating  no  firmer  material. 

The  contractor,  the  Cook  Construction  Company,  of  St.  -Paul, 
intending  to  make  the  fill  from  side-dump  cars,  built  a  trestle 
across  the  lake,  using  00-ft.  piles.  When  filling  was  begun  the 
weight  of  material  forced  the  trestle  out  of  line,  and  in  fact  tore 
it  to  pieces  in  two  or  three  places.  -  New  piles  were  driven  with 
the  same  result,  and   this  happened  five  or   six  times. 

Tivo  scows  were  then  built,  and  60-ft.  timbers  were  provided 
for  stringers  to  carry  the  construction  track.  The  scows  were 
so  placed  that  one  set  of  timbers  spanned  from  the  bank  to  the 
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first'sGOW  fLnd  another  aet  reached  from  scow  to  scow.  The  fill- 
ing was  dumped  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  the  empty  cars  being 
pushed  ahead  on  the  outer  span.  When  the  new  embankment 
reached  the  ecow  the  inner  span  and  that  scow  were  moved 
ahead.     The  scheme  has  worked  very  auccesBfulty. 

ConstmetinK  >  ^^1  with  a  Floating  Tieatle.  A  novel  method 
of  constructing  a  fill  across  Patterson  I<ake  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  Iietween  Tacoma  and  Tenino,  Wash.,  is  described  in 
Engineering  News,  Mar.  25,  1915.  The  width  of  the  lake  meas- 
ured along  the  center  line  was  1,350  ft.  Originally  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  contractors  to  make  the  fill  across  by  dumping 
from  a  trestle,  using  three-pile  bents  with  piles  approximately 
80  ft,  long.  Near  the  center  of  the  lake  they  drove  four  test 
piles,  115  ft.  long,  and  at  this  point  it  was  necessary  to  cap  the 
piles  almve  the  water  and  place  frame  bents  on  them  in  order 
to  get  the  necessary  elevation  for  dumping.  For  this  construc- 
tion four-pile   bents  and  four-post  bents  were  used. 

The  soft  mud  of  the  lake  bottom  heaved  as  the  fill  was  de- 
posited, throwing  the  fill  out  of  line  and  lifting  the  piles  bodily 
so  that  the  trestle  collapsed,  and  the  mud  rose  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  a  considerable  area.  The  trestle  was  then  held 
in  place  on  log  floats  and  these  were  later  replaced  by  pontoons 
carrying  a  trestle  of  framed  bents,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  Slop- 
ing aprons  extending  from  the  trestle  to  tlte  sides  of  the  pontoon  > 
to  deliver  the  material  to  the  sides.  This  floating  trestle  was 
kept  ahead  of  the  end  of  the  fill,  being  connected  to  it  by  a  60-ft. 
span  of  trussed  timber  stringers. 

One  steam  shovel,  loading  into  12-yd.  standard-gage  air  dump 
cars,  started  filling  at  one  end  on  Feb.  25,  1013.  On  June  11 
another  shovel  with  4-yd.  narrow-gage  dump  cars  replaced  this 
machine,  and  the  former  shovel  was  moved  to  the  other  end.  The 
material  was  mainly  gravel  and  sand.  For  a  single-track  fill 
761,000  cu.  yd.  were  required.  Afterwards,  72,000  cu.  yd.  were 
added  to  widen  this  road  t«  double-track.  This  additional  work 
was  completed  June  25,  1014. 

Cost  of  Widening  Embankments.  Engineering  News,  Oct.  27, 
1004,  gives  an  abstract  of  a  committee  report  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Roadmasters  and  Maintenance  of  Way  As- 
sociation, 1904,  from  which  the  diagrams  here  given  are  taken. 
The  assumption  is  that  material  for  embankment  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  ditching  and  widening  cuts.  The  diagram.  Fig.  17, 
can  be  used  to  study  the  relative  costs  of  ditTerent  methods  of 
doing  this  work.  The  second,  Fig.  IB,  can  be  used  to  advantage 
only  in  determining  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  make  a  long  haul 
from  the  point  where  ditching  is  being  done,  than  to  waste  the 
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material   obtained    from   ditching   and   obtain    the   materUl   for 
widening  tianka  from  a.  more  convenient  location. 

By  eltaminiag  the  diagram  in  Fig,  17  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cheapest  method  of  ditching  where  the  material  is  to  be  used 
in  widening  embankments,  and  where  such  work  19  not  done  by 
simply  casting  across  one  track,  is  by  a  machine  ditcher,  pro- 
vided the  machine  is  so  designed  that  it  can  load  and  dump  5 
cu.  yd.  in  not  to  exceed  2i^  min.,  exclusive  of  running  time,  and 
can  be  operated  by  three  men  besides  the  train  crew,  and  if  the 


Fig.  IT.    Diagram  of  Costa  of  Railway  Ditching  by  Varioas 
Methods,  Haul  up  to  7,500  Ft. 

conditions  are  such  that  such  a  machine  can  be  used  np  to  a 
haul  of  some  1,200  or  1,300  ft.  in  very  fair  digging,  or  up  to 
some  1,800  ft,  in  bad,  wet  digging.  From  this  point  on,  a 
properly  designed  machine  ditcher,  bo  arranged  that  it  can  load 
a  full  train  of  material,  used  in  conjunction  with  a  plow  and 
cable  or  other  method  for  quick  unloading,  can  be  worked  most 
economically.  In  both  these  cases  of  machine  ditchers,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  machines  will  be  used  enough  each  year  to  bring 
the  cost  for  interest  and  depreciation  down  to  the  estimate  given 
in  the  appendix,  the  number  of  yards  handled  having  to  be 
greater  than  estimated  in  case  a  more  expensive  machine  is  used 
than  estimated  on. 
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In  iSase  a  machine  ditcher  is  not  available,  a  stud;  of  the 
diagram  will  show  the  relative  cost  per  yard  by  various  methods, 
provided  the  tralTic.ie  luch  that  the  actual  working  time  of  work 
train  ie  only  about  6  hr.  out  of  10  hr.  the  men  are  assumed  to 
work  each  day. 

Team  Work.  On  light  work  banks  can  be  widened  very  eco- 
nomically with  teams  and  sorapera.  This  method  can  also  be 
used  to  widen  the  base  of  heavy  embankments,  the  filling  being 
ftfterwarde  completed  by  work  train  or  other  meana.  The  filling 
being  compacted  by  the  movements  of  the  teams  over  it  is  leas 
liable  to  settlement  and  unites  closer  to  the  old  bank  than  by 
other  methods.  Work  of  this  kind  is  usually  let  iiy  contract,  the 
price  being  from  14  to  25  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 


— —  mii«9        or        noul 

Fig.    18.     Diagram   of   Coat   of   Railway   Ditching  by  Various 
Methods.    Hauls  up  to  15  Miles. 

.  Catting.  The  cost  of  ditchln;;  by  caating  may  in  fair  digging 
be  taken  at  10  et.  per  cu.  yd.,  where  one  cast  will  place  the  ma- 
terial in  a.  suitable  final  location.  If  necessary  to  use  one  plat- 
form by  which  the  material  can  be  raised  6  ft.  with  the  first  and 
4  ft.  with  the  laat  handling,  in  order  to  place  it  far  enough  from 
the  edge  of  the  cut,  the  cost  for  such  material  nil!  be  increased 
about  e  ct.  per  yd.,  or  to  a  total  of  16  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  A  descrip- 
tion of  a  simple  portable  platform  is  given  under  the  heading 
"  Work  Train  and  Hand  lioading,"  In  both  of  these  cases  the 
material  cqnnot  ordinarily  be  used  to  advantage  in  widening 
embankments. 

WheelbuTToiEB.  By  this  method  the  material  excavated  may 
be  used  to  widen  embankments,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  and 
the  cost  is  practically  a  constant  to  which  a  uniform  addition 
is  made  varying  directly  with  the  length  of  haul.     For  fair  dig- 
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ging  it  will  be  iiDt«d  that  casting  is  cheaper  than  any  wlieel- 
barrow  work,  and  that  casting  with  one  platform  is  about  the 
same  cost  aa  wheeling  125  ft.  with  wheelbarrowa.  If  the  ma- 
terial ia  merely  to  be  carried  across  three  or  more  tracks,  where 
the  traffic  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  lay  gangways 
acroas  the  tracks,  on  account  of  aafety,  very  fair  results  can  be 
obtained  by  constructing  boxes  with  two  handles,  similar  to  the 
handles  on  push  or  hand  cars,  on  each  end,  and  have  two  mec 
carry  each  box  across.  This  method,  however,  is  more  expensive 
than  wheeling. 

Push  Gars.  As  it  is  necessary  to  protect  push  car  work  by 
flagmen,  the  greatest  economy  liy  this  method  will  be  obtained 
by  working  as  many  men  with  two  flagmen  as  can  be  worked  to 
advantage.  This  is  indicated  by  the  three  dotted  lines  showing 
4,  10  and  16  men  actually  ditching  under  the  protection'  of  two 
flagmen.  It  ia  here  assumed  that  20%  of  the  time  is  lost  <hi 
account  of  the  traffic,  but  that  this  ^0%  covers  the  time  spent  in 
trimming  up  the  cut.  On  the  diagram,  the  three  dotted  lines  in- 
dicate cost  per  yard  if  the  men  shovel  the  material  off  the  ear; 
while  the  three  full  lines  indicate  the  cost  if  the  car  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  material  can  be  dumped,  by  placing  an  entirely 
separate  box,  open  at  one  side,  on  the  bed  of  the  car,  or  some 
other  suitable  method.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  cost  per 
yard  can  be  reduced  some  3  to  i\^  ct.  over  shoveling  the  material 
off  the  cars. 

Work  Trains  and  Band  Loading.  The  diagram  is  plainly 
marked  showing  the  method  covered  by  each  line,  add  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  faet  that  where  only  60  cu. 
yd.  are  handled  per  trip,  the  lines  are  dotted  lines,  and  full  lines 
are  used  where  120  en.  yd,  are  handled  per  trip.  In  all  cases  with 
work  train  (except  one)  it  ia  assumed  that  all  the  men  em- 
ployed go  with  the  train  to  unload,  and  for  this  reason  the  cost 
with  50  men,  handling  120  yd.  per  train,  becomes  less  than  with 
100  men  under  the  same  conditions,  after  a  haul  of  about  2,600 
ft.,  or  ^  mile  has  been  reached.  If,  however,  the  work  is  prop- 
erly handled  the  whole  number  gf  men  employed  {where  such 
large  numbers  are  used)  are  not  sent  with  the 'train,  but  are  kept 
at  work  at  the  ends  of  the  cut  ditching  with  wheelbarrows,  or 
possibly  casting  the  material,  where  such  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  a  platform,  while  part  of  the  men  unload.  The  cost  will  thns 
be  reduced  considerably,  it  being  possible,  by  "proper  arrange- 
ments, to  reduce  the  cost  to  almost  what  machine  ditchers  will 
accomplish. 

A  portable  platform  fof  carrying  on  the  work  trains  for  use 
in   cases  where  material  can  be  thrown  cfut  of  the  cuts  by  two 
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castings,  coBBiats  of  two  posts  3x6  in.,  12  ft.  long,  with  two 
horizont&l  pieces  2\6  in.,  10  ft.  long,  running  into  the  bank  to 
support  the  platform  of  live  boards   1  i  12  in.,  3   ft.   long.     The 

posts  aai  horizontal  aupporta  are  bored  at  intervals  to  permit 
adjustment  of  the  height  of  platform.  In  a  deep  cut,  a  second 
scaffold  may  be  placed  above  the  tirst.  This  device  was  first 
furnished  section  foremen  on  the  Southern  Railway  by  Sir.  W. 
A.  Ford,  Supervisor,  but  was  found  to  be  of  such  value  as  a.  time 
saver  when  trains  were  late,  that  ditching  trains  were  equipped 
with  them.  One  man  on  the  scaffold  can  handle  about  as  much 
dirt  as  two  men  can  handle  in  the  ditcb. 

On  this  diagram  the  question  of  using  two  or  more  work  trains 
with  a  gang  of  say  100  men  loading,  the  unloading  being  done  at 
a  distant  point  by  plow  and  cable,  has  not  been  considered,  as 
work  of  such  character  would  vary  to  such  an  extent  with  the 
local  conditions,  that  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  considered 
specially  for  each  individual  case.  It  may  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  100  men  could  load  1,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  already 
loosened  and  placed  conveniently  for  loading,  in  four  hours'  actual 
working  tine  and  at  that  rate  the  total  cost  for  one  train 
amounting  to  say  $22  per  day,  would  be  but  2.2  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  such  a  gang  busy,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trains  should  be  used,  if  conditions,  such  as  traffic,  side 
track  facilities,  etc.,  will  permit.  The  whole  question  with  work 
trains,  tbercfore,  resolves  itself  into  equalizing  the  number  and 
disposition  of  men  employed,  with  the  train  service  in  such  a 
way  that  one  will  not  overbalance  the  other,  and  both  will  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  in  regard  to  length  of  haul, 
traffic  conditions,  etc. 

Machine  Ditchers.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
elasses:  (1)  Ditchers  which  load  a  scoop  on  one  or  both  sides 
and  then  run  to  the  end  of  the  cut  to  dump  the  iffaterial,  and 
(2)  those  which  load  a  full  train  of  material  and  unload  by 
plow  or  by  hand.  The  first  kind  can  be  used  to  advantage  only 
where  the  haul  is  comparatively  short,  while  the  second  class  is 
economical  for  a  long  haul. 

The  requirements  of  a  suitable  machine  ditcher  of  either  class 
are  that  it  shall  be  able  to  cut  the  full  depth  necessary,  and  close 
up  to  the  ends  of  the  ties  in  order  to  obtain  a  standard  section; 
that  it  shall  be  quickly  handled  with  the  least  number  of  men 
practicable;  that  it  shall  have  the  fewest  possible  parts  likely 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  sloping  the 
banks  in  fair  shape  either  by  a  slope  board  or  dipper  under  con- 
trol of  the  engineman,  the  slope  board  probably  being  desirable 
even  with  the  dipper.     With  either  class  of  machine,  the  dipa^ 
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or  B«oop  should  be  as  large  as  can  be  handled  to  advantage  in 
order  to  rednee  the  coat  per  yard,  machinea  of  first  clase  having 
very  long  scoops,  while  thoBe  of  the  second  class  have  dippere 
somewhat  similar  to  a  steam  shovel  dipper  of  about  ^  to  1  cu. 
yd.  capacity.  As  in  the  case  of  Bteam  shovel  work,  the  engine- 
man  or  the  man  in  charge  of  handling  the  scoop  or  dipper, 
should  be  thoroughly  competent,  as  the  cost  pec  yard  of  ma- 
terial will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  shovel  work  ie  handled 
Blowly. 
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Fig.  10.  Diagram  of  Estimated  Time  for  Work  Train  to  Make 
Round  Trip  to  and  from  Place  of  Unloading;  Exclusive  of  Time 
Consumed  in  Unloading. 

Filling  and  Tamping  a  Tladnct  Emhankment.    E-ngineeTing 

Hews,  Nov.  5,  1S14,  gives  the  following: 

The  New  York  Connecting  R.  R.  is  carried  over  a  part  of 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  by  a  viaduct  constructed  of  earth  filled 
and  tamped  between  concrete  retaining  walls.  These- walls  are 
held  together  by  steel  tie  rods.  These  rods  are  encased  in  con- 
crete as  rapidly  as  the  earth  fill  reaches  them,  which  delays  the 
work  of  filling  and  tamping  somewhat. 

The  filling  material  is  composed  of  sand,  gravel  and  loam,  ex- 
cavated at  Sunnyside  yards  by  a  21^-eu.  yd.  Bteam  shovel,  and 
hauled  3.5  miles  in  11-car  trains  by  18-ton  dinkeys  to  the  via- 
duct.   Cars  hold  3.8  yd;  each,  and  2S0  to  300  cars  or  about 
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IfiiS  ca.  yd.  are  handled  per  day.  The  dumping  track  is  car- 
ried by  timber  truBgea  resting  on  the  concrete  retaining  wnlla. 
^be  steam  shovel  crew  is  composed  of  a  steam  shovel  runner,  a 
craneman,  fireman,  and  6  pitmen.  Bach  of  the  5  trains  is  manned 
by  an  engineman  and  brakeman.  The  dumping  ia  done  by  a  fore- 
man and  6  laborers. 

The  earth  after  being  dumped  is  apread  in  12-in.  layers  and 
tamped  with  pneumatic  tampers.  These  tampers  are  manufac- 
tured by  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  and  are  of  the  "  crown  "  model. 
Air  for  their  operation  is  supplied  by  a  compressor  rated  at  946 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air.  per  min.,  100  lb.  per  eq,  in.  pressure,  driven 
by  B.  ISO-hp.  motor.  Air  ia  distributed  through  3*in.  and  2-in. 
pipe  to  distancea  of  1,400  and  2,100  ft.  each  way  from  the  com- 
preieor.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  in  spreadii^  and 
tamping  is  4S  laborers,  2  foremen,  and  6  tampers.  Two  machin- 
ists are  employed  for  ensuring  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
tampers,  20  of  which  are  on  hand.  With  thia  crew  of  51  men 
about  20  cu.  yd.  per  man-day  are  apread  and  tamped. 

The  author  would  suggest  that  (t  would  have  been  cheaper 
to  Spread  the  earth  with  a  dragline  semper  and  puddle  it  with 

Cost  of  Transporting  Ken,  Tooli  and  Ssppllet  on  RatlroaAs  for 
QradinK.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  July  8,  1908,  gives  the 
following: 

In  carrying  on  construction  work  it  is  the  custom  of  railroads 
to  charge  the  construction  certain  rates  of  fares  on  the  men  em- 
ployed, and  freight  on  tools  and  supplies.  This  charge  against 
tha  new  work  is  credited  to  the  operating  department. 

The  following  figures  have  been  used  by  H.  F.  Gillette  in  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  railroad  cqnstruetion.  The  figures  of  work 
done,  and  men,  horses  and  tools  and  supplies  needed  are  based 
on  large  jobs  of  construction,  and  are  safe  averages.  The  faren 
for  men  sjid  the  freight  rates  are  those  ordinarily  charged  by 
railroads  to  themselves  and  to  one  another. 

One  horse  plus  l^  men  readily  eacavate  and  move  15  cu.  yd.  of 
earth  per  day.  Hence  allow  3d0  cu.  yd.  per  month  per  horse  and 
250  cu.  yd.  per  month  per  man. 

One  man  requires  transportation  at  1  gt.  per  mile,  and  freight 
on  200  lb.  of  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  tents,  small  tools,  etc. 
Hence  for  100  miles  transportation  each  way,  or  2O0  milra  round 
trip,  we  have 

».00       I 

nilea  al  »  rt.  per  Ion  mill..  ,  .i-HH^IC 

:    KM 
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Since  one  man  will  excavate  250  en.  jd.  per  month,  it  costs 
J2.10  divided  by  250,  or  O.S  ct,  per  cu.  yd,,  if  tlie  job  laate  only 
one  months  but  if  the  job  lasts  four  months  it  coeta  0,8  ct.  di- 
vided by  four,  or  0.2  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  because  in  that  time  a  man 
will  move  fonr  times  2S0  cu.  yd.,  or  1,000  eu.  yd.,  and  will  only 
require  transportation  once  at  a  coat  of  $2.10.  Other  monthe 
are  in  proportion.  For  any  other  haul  than  100  milts  multiply 
accord  ingly. 

Eadi  horse  requires  the  following  equipment: 

Lb. 
14  "heel  Mr«|)«r, 


2,o5o  It 


Total    . 


Allowing  16  horses  per  ear  of  24,000  lbs.,  each  horse  stands  for 
freight  equivalent  to  1,500  lb.,  hence;  , 

Eqaipment  tor  each  horse  l.GDO 

Weight  of  bone  l.WO 

Tot»L  114  tons  or  3,000 

For  each  100  miles  of  haul  we  have,  therefore,  200  miles  round 

trip;  hence  200  miles  x  1%  tone  X  0,4  ct,=  $1.20. 

Since  each  horse  moves  360  cu.  yd.  per  month,  we  have  $1.20 

~  360,  or  0.3  ct.   per  cu.  yd.,   if  the  job   lasts  only  one  month. 

But  if  the  job  lasts  four  months  we  have  Yt  of  0.3  ct.,  or  0.075  ct. 

per  cu.  yd.     Other  lengths  of  time  and  other  hauls  are  in  pro- 
Each  horse  consumes  Yi  ^oii  *>f  Sood  per  month;   hence  If  food 

is  hauled  100  miles  we  have  1^  ton  X  100  miles  X  0.4  ct.=  20  ct. 
Since  the  horse  moves  3B0  cu.  yd.  per  month,  we  have  20  ct.-f- 

360,  or  0.05  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  each  100  miles  oi  haul. 
Summing  up,  we  have  the  following  coats: 

Coat  per  cu.  yd-  for  tf^nspoi-tAdon 

DuTStion  Uen  BorseB         Food     '     Totnl 

of  Work  Ct,  C(.  Ct,  Ct, 


Mote,— If  the  haul  u  300  miles,  mulliplf  by  Z.  It  the  haul 
JB  ew  milSB.  multiply  V  S,  II  tbe  haul  ie  1,000  miles,  mul- 
tiply  by   10.  ' 

The  above  is  for  work  done  by  wheel  scrapers  and  wagons  and 
carts,  but  for  steam  shovel  work  the  following  would  be  the  ap- 
proximate cost  for  transportation : 
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1   Bhoiel 70 

m  dump  can    130 

B»il- es 

OrosB  ties  («.  in.x«  in.iS  fU   % 

Three  Bm»ll  loeomotlveB  SS 

Famp*.  diiUt,  etc 35 

Totol     400 

400  loos  X  100  mil«  X  0.4  ct.  =  tUO. 

Such  a  shovel  as  thia  will  average  at  least  20,000  cu.  yd.  pw 
month,  hence  we  have  8180 -;- 20,000,  or  0.8  ct  per  cu,  yd.  for 
transporting  the  shovel  100  miles.  This  is  equivalent  to  1.6  ct. 
for  transporting  the  shovel  the  round  trip  of  200  miles,  when  the 
job  lasts  only  one  month.  For  four  months  the  coat  would  be 
14  of  l.S  ct.,  or  0.4  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Other  months  would  be  cor- 
respondingly in  proportion. 

Such  a  shovel  does  not  consume  more  than  BO  tons  of  fuel  and 
supplies  per  month;  Kence  we  have  60  tons  X  100  miles  X  6.4  ct. 
=  92i.  Since  with  this  60  tons  of  fuel  there  are  20,000  cu.  yd. 
excavated,  we  have  $24^20,000.  or  0.12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  With 
such  B.  shovel  there  will  never  be  more  than  40  men  engaged  in 
operating  the  shovel,  operating  the  dump  cars  and  trains,  as  well 
as  in  making  temporary  roadways  and  repairing  equipment;  hence 
each  of  these  40  men  averages  SOO  cu.  yd.  per  month,  which  is 
double  the  output  where  men  are  working  with  wheel  scrapers, 
carts,  etc.,  as  above  given;  therefore  the  cost  of  transporting  men 
per  cu.'yd.  on  shovel  work  is  approximately  one-half  the  amount 
given  in  the  previous  table. 

Summarizing  we  have  the  following: 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.  for  tiHnsportstioa 

DuraUon                              Shovel  Men  Fuel  '     Total 

of  Work                                  Ct.  Ct.  Ct.  Ct. 

1  mo 1.60  0,40  0.12  2.12 

4  mo O.W  0.10  0.1!  0.6a 

G  IDD 0,2s  0.07  0,12  0,45 

i:  mo 0.13  0,03  0J2  0.28 

The  above  is  for  a  hanl  of  100  miles,  and  for  any  other  hauls 
multiply  according  to  the  length  of  haul. 

If  the  workmen  are  ot  a  restless  disposition,  and  remain  only 
a  short  time  on  the  job  before  quitting,  the  cost  of  their  transpor- 
tation varies  not  with  the  length  of  the  job  but  with  the  average 
time  they  remain  on  it.  When  they  quit,  of  course  their  return 
fare  is  not  paid. 

Cost  ot  Bailway  Qradlug  by  Steam  ShoTel.  D,  A.  Wallace, 
In  Engineering  and  Contraoting,  July  27,  1910,  gives  a  description 
of  the  methods  and  costs  of  steam  shovel  work,  loading  slag, 
earth  and  sand  into  cars  for  railway  ballasting  and  grading. 
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Blag  for  Ballagting.  Jbis  elfkg  was  loaded  by  a  4S-ton  shovel 
wurkJDg  aj^ainst  a  SO-ft.  face,  into  cars  placed  on  a  spur  track 
on  a.  3%  .grade.  The  grade  permitted  the  spotting  of  care  by 
hand  while  the  engine  was  uuloading  the  loaded  cars.  The  great- 
est haul  was  4  miles.  There  waa  do  delay  to  the  alag  train  due 
to  meeting  revenue  trains.  The  slag  was  in  alternate  vitrified 
and  spongy  layers.  The  use  of  the  light  shovel  necessitated  some 
use  of  powder  but  not  more  than  the  ground  gang  could  drill  the 
necessary  holes  for  and  handle.  Holes  were  drilled  on  an  average 
9  ft.  horizontally  into  the  face  3  ft.  trow  the  ground  line  and 
about  10  ft.  centers.  Bodgers  ballast  cars  were  used.  The  size  of 
the  slag  permitted  easy  unloading.  The  train  crew  with  the  help 
of  one  of  the  gang  did  the  unloading  and  sweeping  off.  The  wages 
were  as  follows: 

Enginemui,   per   mantli    ^125.00 


The  daily  expense  n 


Wmib  »nd  oil   0.60 

Dynamll*    O.SS 

Wmrk  iraiD    25.00 

Total  per  day   (61.00 

The  slag  cost  $2  per  car  load  of  40  cu.  yd.  or  5  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
Including  this,  the  cost  of  loading,  hauling  and  unloading  was  as 
follows  per  cubic  yard; 

a  eari,  3tO  cu.  yd V>S»1 

7  cars,  SSO  cu.  yd OJii 

a  care.  320  ca.  yd 0.209 

0  cars,  360  cu.  yd O.lBl 

12  cars,  MO  cu.  yd O.IM 

Earth  for  Grade  Raiemg.  Loose  earth  was  loaded  into  Hart 
convertible  cars  spotted  on  the  main  line.  The  shovel  was  cut  in 
on  both  sides  of  the  main  line  and  cuts  were  widened.  A  12-ft. 
face  was  worked.  The  dirt  was  unloaded  by  the  railway  com- 
pany in  widening  fills  or  grade  raising,  as  was  most  convenient, 
depending  on  the  progress  of  the  gangs  and  the  time  of  revenue 
trains.  The  contractor  was  paid  7  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  pit  measure  for 
dirt  loaded  on  cars.  The  following  costs  were  for  loading  alone. 
The  shovel  used  was  a  TO-ton  Giant  with  a  2-cu.  yd.  dipper.  The 
wages  paid  were  as  follows  i 
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EoKiiieBiBD,  p«r  nvmUi  fUSJM 

Oanenun,   per  monch   80.00 

Foreman,  per  day  2.00 

aroundmen,  p«r  day  {«  worked)   .  1  JiO 

Wntchamn,   p«t  da;    -.--...-..---.^,.,.-,-- LB& 

About  114  gal.  of  cylinder  oi!  at  40  ct.  per  gallon  were  «sed  per 
day  and  2  gal.  of  black  oil  at  10  ct.  per  gallon!  The  daily  ex- 
penses were  as  follows : 

EnglDeman    t  S.OO 


Eireiiiitii 
WaWhmi 


ind  handB  . 


Oyltnder   oil    J  0,9) 

Black   oil    0,20 

1  ton  oonl    l.liO 

Total  p«r  daj-  , 124.85 

The  shovel  loaded  45  cars  of  24  cu.  yd.  per  car  or  600  cu.  yd. 
per  day. 

Sand  for  Baltaat.  Two  sand  pits  were  opened  up,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  main  line,  and  the  lead  track  to  each  pit  was  used  as 
a  loading  track.  A  60-ton  Marion  t>hovel  was  cut  into  one  pit  and 
a  45-ton  Vulcan  shovel  into  the  other  pit.  Three  work  trains 
were  used  for  spotting  cars,  hauling  and  unloading.  Each  crew 
handled  different  parts  of  the  work  depending  on  the  arrival  of 
the  unloading  trains  and  the  speed  of  loading.  One  crew  usually 
-  spotted  ears  for  both  shovels.  This  was  done  very  easily  because 
of  the  frequent  moves  of  the  shovels  due  to  the  shallow  face  of 
the  cut.  The  sand  was  a  white  sand  containing  about  20%  loam. 
It  made  a  very  satisfactory  ballast  for  light  trafhc.  Hart  con- 
vertible cars  were  used  and  were  unloaded  by  a  Lidgerwood  plow 
on  new  track.  A  large  amount  of  time  was  lost  due  to  the  slow 
running  necessitated  by  the  very  rough  track. 

The  60-ton  Marion  shovel,  working  21  days  in  July,  loaded 
1,076  cars  with  29,008  cu.  yd. 

The  number  of  days  worked  was  22  or  223  hours,  during  whicb 
time  there  were  91  hr.  45  min.  delays  distributed  as  follows: 

C»ua«.  Hr. 

Moving  Bhovel   J3.9 

WailiJg  fot  ««e  W-2 

Clo«JJi«  ear  doora    ., *.» 

Coal  and  water   6.S 

Deratltnents     S,8 

Shovel  rq*iri -  O 
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The  45-ton  Vulcan  shovel  working  7  days  in  July  loaded  235 
cara  with  7,570  cu.  yd. 

The  number  of  days  worked  was  7,  or  70  br.,  during  which  time 
the  delays  amounted  to  49  hr.  43  min.  distributed  as  foltowa; 
Causa.  Hr. 

Morinir  bIotsI    7.1 

Wnitine  (or  cars  2!J 

Tanlt  (epaira  T.Q 

flhovBl    rppairs    T.O 

DeraUmenU     03 

Tolal      4S.T 

The  total  yardage  loaded  l^  both  shovels  was  36,5TB  cu.  yd. 
The  cost  of  loading,  transporting  and  placing  this  yardage  in  the 
track  was  as  follows  per  cu.  yd. 

Loading     P.MO 

TransportinK    «.0i4 

Surfacing   O.ZM 

Fuel  and  supplies  0.064 

HenUl  equivmeot   0,0«9 

Superrision     0.025 

Total    |0JO8 

The  face  worked  averaged  S  ft.  and  the  haul  was  10  miles. 

In  August  the  two  shovels  worked  more  nearly  the  saine  amount 
of  time.  The  total  working  time  oj  the  60-ton  shovel  was  26  days 
or  310  hours,  during  which  time  there  were  the  following  delays: 

eO-Toa  Martan 


Moring  ahovsl   . 


Hr. 


45-Ton  Vnlian 


MisceUaneouB     

ToUl     

Snininarizing  the  work  of  the  two  ehovels  we  have: 

6a-Ton 

No.  oara  loaded    l.!«8 

No.  CQ.  yd.  loaded    J3,486 

Av.  ta.  yd.  per  day  1.J7Z 

At.  cart  per  day  48  4/fi 

Av.  cu.  yd.  per  car  26H 


1,M6 
30,710 
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-  The  total  yardage  for  the  month  for  both  shovels  was  03,190 
:u.  yd.  The  ooet  of  loading,  transporting  and  placing  this  yard- 
age in  the  track  wae  as  follows: 


iutlaclu   ■ . . 
RanUI  eqniiii 


.  t0.019 
0.046 
D.UO 
fl.OIB 

'.    d!oi9 


Cost  of  KalsinK  a  Kailwoy  Embanlcment.  Work  on  the  St. 
Louie  and  San  Francisco  R,  R.  through  the  Alabopolya  Swamp 
in  La.  is  deacritted  in  Engineering' and  Contracting,  July  13,  1010. 

The  material  in  the  embankment  was  the  black  gumbo  com- 
.  monly  encountered  in  Southern  Louisiana  swamps.  The  work 
described  consisted  of  raising  the  embankment  and  Oiling  in  the 
temporary  treatling.     The  conditions  were  diCIicult. 

The  track  was  laid  following  closely  behind  the  trestle  gang, 
and  frequent  use  of  the  track  by  the  bridge  material  train  put  the 
track  in  very  poor  condition.  A  great  portion  of  the  embankment 
built  by  "  station  work  "  was  partially  washed  out  by  high  water, 
leaving  holes  4  ft.  deep  for  15  or  20  ft.  of  track.  The  temporary 
trestles  stood  12  or  IS  in.  higher  than  the  approaches.  This  con- 
dition was  due  to  the  excessive  settlement  of  the  awampsoil  and 
also  to  heavy  rains.  The  worst  holes  were  cribbed  up  with  tiea 
and  tree  branches,  but  even  then  a  great  amount  of  delay  was 
caused  the  unloading  trains  by  derailment  and  trains,  breaking  in 
two  in  attempting  to  get  over  the  bad  places.  It  was 'necessary 
to  unload  dirt  at  these  places  before  the  track  could  be  surfaced, 
as  the  gumbo  would  not  hold  a  surface  under  one  trainload  of 
dirt.  In  many  instances  cars  were  unloaded  standing  on  track  18 
in.  out  of  level  and  3  ft.  out  of  surface  in  a  distance  of  10  ft. 
along  the  rail. 

Hart  convertible  cars  were  used  and  were  unloaded  by  a  Lidger- 
wood  plow.  Before  dirt  was  unloaded  on  the  fills  it  was  necessary 
to  jack  the  track  up  out  of  the  gumbo.  It  was  impossibb  to  move 
the  track  with  No.  0  Barrett  jacks  after  the  dirt  was  unloaded. 
In  many  instances  it  was  found  necessary  to  strip  out  the  track 
before  it  eould  be  lifted  from  the  gumbo  with  12  No.  0  Barret 
jacks,  resting  on  boards,  per  rail  length.  The  grade  on  embank- 
ment was  raised  not  lees  than  12  in.  at  any  point. 

The  unloading  was  planned  bo  that  whpn  the  first  gangs  were 
unable  to  get  the  track  in  shape  ahead  of  the  unloading  or  when 
they  were  not  able  to  care  for  the  dirt  as  fast  as.it  came,  the  xm- 
loading  waa  done  on  the  trestles,  and  as  they  were  being  filled 
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a.  g&Qg  waa  kept  busy  tamping  the  dirt  in  under  tlie  caps  and 
Htrlngers.  Following  a  rain,  the  dirt  packed  hard  and  the  care 
and  Btringers  were  removed  by  the  Lidgerwood  and  catlc 

The  Bhovel  pits  from  which  the  dirt  for  filling  was  got,  aver- 
aged a  15-ft.  face  and  1,600  ft.  in  length.  The  dirt  waa  a  Bandy 
clay  compacting  ver^  quickly  in  embankment.  The  pit  was  opened 
up  along  one  side  of  the  main  line  and  track  laid  behind  the 
Bhovel  in  the  first  cut  and  used  as  a  loading  track  for  tlie  next 
cut  of  the  shovel.  Mare  difficulty  tlian  usual  was  experienced 
in  keeping  the  pit  properly  drained.  Good  drainage  waa  very 
BeceBsary  to  take  care  of  the  frequent  and  heavy  raina  conuntui  to 
the  country.  Three  trains  w«e  used,  1  loading  trniii,  which 
handled  the  watai  ears  for  the  shovel,  1  swing  train  which  nude 
til*  run  of  12  miles  to  the  front  in  40  minutes  and  1  unloading 
train.  The  unloading  waa  started  12  milea  from  the  pit.  A  sid- 
ing and  wctej'  tank  were  located  there  affording  water  to  the 
•wing  and  unloading  trains.  About  25  minutes  were  generally 
cMwumed  there  in  switching  empties  and  locals. 

The  work  recorded  was  done  from  Sept.  12  to  Oct.  16,  1907. 
The  daily  expenses  were  as  follows: 

LoBdlng,  TrBiuporting  snd  Ilalmdins:  ' 

WBinswr  At  tlBO  per  mo f    B.OO 

eoDducton  st  tlOO  per  mo.  I""" 

braWamen  at  t76  per  mo 

brskemen  st  I«0  p«r  mo.   ..,.'. 


t  (76  P 


it  t«0  p«r  a 


ir  balper  «t  U.80  per  day 

lebovel  enElDemHD  at  tl50  per  tno 

■tflunitioTel  crftoeoiBn  >I  t90  PH  nio.  . 
■lesmaboTel  fireman  at  t^^^r  mo.  .. 
jteanuhovei  watchman  at  tw  per  mo. 

DUKhlniM  at  V)M  per  hour 

■ '    ■  -  helper  at  (1.80  per  day  .. 


J-™ 

1  car  repairer  . I  W-^per  hour  

;;;;;;■;;•  11 

toablemoD  tt  t^vi!r%y  

12.00 

Water  St  GO  ct.  per  Unk  from  city  

?■<• 

■upplies    I  8«-M     k' 
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1  ■preadn  reot  at  ;i  pel 
1  Lidferwood  not  at  |5 


reol   (10.00 

>t  tl^  pet  dty  ies» 

i  et.  per  dar  31.00 

'-    t.  pei'daj  OM 


per  day G.OO 

Total  plant  rfntsl  |  «6.0» 

Add  10%  super,  uid  E%  alMCi  t  W.I£    . 

Stand    total WM 

Sole,— The  K%  misc.  intludes  overtime,  etc  " 

A  total  of  2.O00  cars,  or  60,180  cu.  fd.,  vere  handled  in  SO 
working  daye,  2  at  which  were  tipcnt  in  moving.  -  Thii  is  at  tte 
rate  of  2,000  <ni.  yd.  per  day,  at  a  ooBt  of  15.4'Ct.  per  en.  y'A. 

Gomparatm  Cost*  with  TUt  Con  and'Larffe  Dniiip  Can.  JoIib 
W.  King,  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May  IT,  1911,  deacribM 
tlie  building  of  a  OS-ft.  fill,  %  mile  long,  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  acroes  the  Papio  Valley.  The  earth  was  hauled  from  ai 
cut  a  tittle  over  2  miles  away,  of  almost  the  same  depth  as  the 
fill,  but  considerably  shorter.  To  construct  this  fill  a  timber 
trestle  was  erected  to  the  full  height  for  the  entiTe  length,  the 
bents  being  set  upon  piles  driven  about  20  ft.  into  the  Boft  gumbo 
to  clay.  Trains  were  brought  over  a  temporary  track,  backed  out 
on  the  trestle  and  there  discharged,  filling  the  trestle  to  the  height 
of  about  30  ft.,  500  ft,  in  advance  ot  a  second  layer,  20  ft.  high, 
which  was  fallowed  by  a  final  t^er,  15  ft,  high.  The  stepping  off 
of  the  fill  in  this  way  was  supposed  to  impose  the  load  upon  the 
soil  gradually,  its  weight  squeezing  the  water  out  of  the  soft 
Botl,  allowing  it  to  solidify  before  applying  a  greater  load.  The 
weight  of  the  trestle  and  equipment  were  presumably  carried  by 
the  piles.  The  fill  had  been  raised  this  way  until  the  last  layer 
had  been  nearly  finished,  when  without  warning  the  valley  fioor 
upheaved,  and  the  earth  fill  settled  down  in  places  many  feet. 
The  trestle  was  thrown  badly  out  of  line  and  level  and  con- 
demned as  unsafe  for  further  use.  Soundings  had  been  taken  by 
the  railroad  company  and  the  contractor  had  accepted  the  work 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  boringa.  He  considered  the  subsoil 
Bufiifiently  strong  to  support  the  superimposed  load,  with  the 
feeling  that  a  slip,  should  one  occur,  would  be  but  surface  dis- 
lodgment.  The  slip  that  did  occur  (shown  in  Fig,  1),  however, 
had  a  much  more  far  reaching  effect,  that  might  have  Iteen 
avoided  had  the  contractor  realized  the  situation  and  provided 
for  this  contingency  in  the  beginning,  Previoua  to  the  upheaval 
the  contractor  had  been  working  »  plant  conslating  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 


:   (70-toD)    shovels 
0-ton)  flat  cars 


;dbv  Google 
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i  (QO'ton)  road  Iocob.,  separate  tender,  switching  type 

3  (30toD)  saddle  tank  dinke;a 

1  Lidgerwood  unloader  plow 

I  hoisting  engine. 

This  plant,  working  double  shift,  20  hr.  per  day,  ezcarated 
&,690  cu.  yd.,  place  measure.  The  cost  of  direct  operation  per 
en.  yd.  not  including  plant  or  overhead  expenms,  but  ontj  the  di- 
rect labor,  was  about  5.56  ct,  per  eJ.  yd.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  trestle  the  old  plant  was  removed  from  the  work  and  a  new 
plant  substituted.     This  consisted  of  the  fallowing: 

1  (00-ton)  shovel 

8  Lawson  33-yd.  dump  cars 

2  road  locomotives,  as  before. 

From  actual  timing  on  the  trestle,  4  of  these  Lawson  cars  were 
dumj>ed,  replaced,  and  started  on  the  return  to  the  gravel  pit 
within  6  min..  Or  at  the  rate  of  1.25 'min.  per  car,  which  for  a  5- 
car  train  would  require  0.25  min.  at  the  dump. 

With  the  new  plant  eleven  units,  working  double  shift  of  20  hr. 
per  day,  excavated  4,8IKI  cu.  yd.  place  measure,  at  a  cost  for  di- 
rect operation  of  3.45  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Thus  11  plant  units  with  the 
new  method,  as  against  57  by  the  former  methods,  using  but  40 
men  instead  of  100,  did  the  work  for  62%  of  what  it  had  for- 
merly cost. 

.Hanner  of  Elllliis  a  7»-Ft.  Trestle.  When  the  Spokane,  Port- 
land and  Seattle  Railroad  was  built  in  1907,  Sprague  Gulch  was 
crossed  on  a  trestle  in  order  to  expedite  the  woiit.  This  trestle  ia 
4,860  ft.  long  with  a  maximum  height  from  base  of  rail  to  surface 
of  water  of  101  ft.,  and  average  height  of  over  73  ft.  It  is  com- 
posed of  3)T  six-post  bents,  59  of  which  rest  on  piles. 
'  The  advantageous  location  of  a  borrow  pit  made  it  passible  to 
fill  this  trestle  at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  replacement  with  a 
steel  structure.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  sloping  bank  on  the 
east  side  of  the  gulch  to  open  borrow  pits  on  each  side  of  the 
track  at  levels  of  the  various  lifts,  thus  avolding'crossing  under 
Vbt  trestle  and  eliminating  uphill  haul.  Borrow  pits  totaling  180 
acres  were  purchafted,  the  material  obtained  being  glacial  drift  of 
gravel  and  boulders. 

The  contractor  provided  two  complete  outSts,  consisting  of  two 
70-ton  Bucyrus  shovels,  with  8  dinkey  engines  and  116  four-yard 
cars,  to  handle  the  work,  and  to  comply  with  the  specifications, 
which  required  that  the  fills  on  each  side  of  the  main  trestle  be 
bfougbt  up  together  to  avoid  unequal  pressures  tending  to  force 
tbe  structure  out  of  line,  it  was  decided  to  build  the  fill  in  three 
lifts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  the  Qrst  one  approximately  35  ft.  high 
and  the  other  two  30  ft.  each.    It  ww  planned  to  carry  these  lifts 
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across  the  entire  length  of  the  fill,  making  the  first  lift  acrosa  the 
bottom  of  the  gulch  about  1,800  ft.  long.  However,  the  contractor 
found  such  good  materia  ic  uDcovering  his  first  cut  that  he 
raised  his  grade  gradually  as  be  extended  the  fill  accoaa  the  gulch 
and  made  a  first  lift  entirely  across  the  bottom. 

The  specifications  also  required  that  the  contractor  build  his 
construction  trestles  as  close  to  the  main  trestle  as  practicable,  and 
fill  out  from  these  so  that  if  there  should  be  imy  tendency  for 
the  ground  to  rise  beyond  the  slope,  it  would  not  interfere  irith  the 
alignment  of  the  high  trestle.  The  wisdom  of  this  provision  be- 
came evident  when  such  a  movement  appeared  at  one  point  with- 
out any  damage  to  the  trestle.  At  this  point  the  ground  raised 
5  ft.  for  a  strip  about  140  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  about  two 
months  after  the  work  started.  Since  that  time  no  further  move- 
ment has  been  noted. 

From  the  section  shown  it  will  be  noted  that  different  layers 


Fig.  20.    Manner  of  Filling  High  Trestle. 

are  sloped  slightly  in  towards  the  center,  so  that  should  there 
be  any  tendency  for  the  material  in  the  bank  to  slide  it  will 
move  towards  the  center  and  compact.  As  fast  as  the  fill  .is 
completed  as  far  as  it  can  be  reached  from  the  trestle,  the 
tracks  are  thrown  on  the  fill  and  banks  widened  out  to  the 
slope  atskea  before  a  second  lift  is  started.  When  the  first  lift 
was  entirely  completed  the  shovels  were  moved  up  the  slope 
of  the  borrow  pit  to  the  levpl  of  the  second  lift,this  change  caus- 
ing an  interruption  to  the  work  of  but  five  hours. 

Work  was  started  on  March  15,  and  the  first  lift  completed  on 
August  23.  Up  to  October  31,  1,116,605  eu.  yd.  of  material  had 
been  moved.  This  amounts  to  65;200  eu.  yd.  per  month  per  shovel. 
The  contractor's  force  averaged  about  ISO  men. 

For  filling  the  third  lift  the  contractor  changed  from  murow 
gage  to  standard  gage  equipment,  unloading  from  the  main  line 
under  control  of  a  regular  train  dispatcher. 

I>rag  and  WHeel  Sorapei  Work  In  north  Carolina.    The  metb- 
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ods  and  costB  of  conetructiiig  24  miles  of  the  Watauga  and  Yad- 
kin Valley  R.  R.  in  North  Carolina  are  given  by  H.  C.  London  in 
Engmeermg  and  Contracting,  Apr,  1,  1914.  Approximately  24 
miles  were  graded  by  company  forces.  The  yardage  removed  was 
475,052  of  which  99,688  cu.  yd.  were  rock.  The  labor  cost,  in- 
eluding  explosives,  was  approximately  12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for  earth 
and  36  et.  per  cu.  yd.  for  rock.  The  powder  used  amounted  to 
213,260  lb.  and  the  dynamite  t«  24,000  lb.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  powder  threw  off  the  grade,  so  that  do  further  handling  was 
necesaary,  at  least  80,000  cu.  yd.  An  additional  large  yardage 
of  material  was  shaken  up  to  be  loaded  by  wheelers  or  loaded 
into  the  carta  or  cars.  The  methods  and  costs  of  the  rock  exca- 
vation are  described  in  my  "  Handbook  of  Rock  Excavation." 

Almost  all  the  wovk  was  done  by  company  forces  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chief  engineer.  One  small  six-mile  section  was  con- 
structed by  contract.  Mr.  Landon  says  that  it  was  believed  by 
the  organiuition  that  the  road  could  be  built  with  greater  speed 
by  company  forces  than  by  contract  and  with  less  annoyance,  as 
it  was  known  that  numerous  changes  of  alignment  would  neces- 
sarily be  made.  He  states  that  it  is  probable  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  balance  of  the  line  would  be  constructed  by  contract. 

The  first  30  mites  of  line  was,  in  general,  light  work.  There 
were  some  heavy  cuts  and  fills  but  it  was  not  practicable,  on  ac- 
count of  poor  roads  and  lack  of  bridges,  to  entertain  aoy  steam 
shovel  proposition,  and  generally  the  cut  and  fills  were  too  light 
to  make  steam  shovel  operation  economical.  Labor  was  very 
scarce  and  it  was  planned  to  do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  teams, 
machines  and  powder  as  far  as  practicable. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  profile  it  was  decided  to  purchase 
the  following  equipment: 

IZ  (IH-m.  yd.)  TroT  wagnDB  at  tlli.W  tl.SGO.Oft 

24  drag  BcrapCTB  at  tB.M  1J3,« 

M  No.  2tt  wheel  ncrapen  at  J5S.7S  '^ 

4  (i.fiOOLb.)   wi«oa>'aV»66.(lo'!I.V''.'!.'.".'.'.'."!.'"!!!         Z20.W1 

8  (l«-(t,  x24-(tj  tents  at  138.63   BOtM 

i  (12'i-tt.  X  SS-tt.)  mulB  tente  st  tU».30  sfls.RtI 

Zlngaraoll  rock  drills  U  faii.U  

1  (16-hii.l  boUer  oo  wheels,  2nd  hand   '... 

10  (l-jS.)  dump  earU  with  harneu  at  TW.OO  

4  (2-rd.J  dump  can  with  barnwB  at  tW.OO  

too  B(«el  wheelbarrowa,  3  and  4  cu.  ft.  at  13.00 

11  ddi.  round  point  D  handle  ahovelB  at  tS.!S  

4  blBckBDiith  DDtaia,  including  a  toiin.  anvil,  and 

other  tools  at  |4O.O0   

11  doi.  picltt  with  handles  at  M.OO  

ToUi  cost  at  equipment  |«.830,0a 

The  dump  wagons  and  grader  were  used  only  about  two  months, 
and  did  fair  work  in  the  territory  where  they  were  employed. 
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They  were  not  ueed  for  a  longer  period  an  account  of  the  inability 
to  get  sofScient  mules  and  teams  to  operate  them. 

When  the  conipa&y  started  work  they  were  advised  that  all  the 
t«sinB  that  would  be  required  could  be  secured  in  the  communitj, 
but  although  93  per  day,  or  60  ct.  more  than  the  ruling  price,  was 
paid,  only  15  to  IS  teams,  and  they  not  of  the  best,  could  be  ee^ 
cured.  It  was  then  decided  to  purchase  mulea,  and  49  teams  were 
bought.  The  average  weight  of  these  animal 8  was  over  1,26S 
lb.  These  teams  were  in  almost  continual  daily  service  from 
August  1,  1912,  to  June,  1913.  Only  two  muies  were  lost  and  it 
is  estimated  that  there  was  not  over  5%  lost  time  from  the  mules 
in  service.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  mules  averaged  95  ct.  per 
team  per  day.  Hay  averaged  $26  per  ton  and  oata  57.S  ct.  per 
bushel  delivered  at  the  camp.  The  teams  were  well  fed  and  were 
taken  care  of  by  a  competent  stable  boss  which  accounts  for  the 
small  percentage  of  loss  in  mules  and  in  time. 

Organisation  of  Forces.  The  organizations  of  the  various  forces 
were  fixed  and  were  called  "  standard "  and  were  only  varied 
when  it  was  shown  that  the  needs  of  the  work  demanded  it. 

The  "  standard  "  wheel  scraper  force  was  as  follows  for  hauls 
not  exceeding  300  ft.  Six  wheel -scrapers  with  t«ams  and  drivers, 
two  tesins,  two  plows,  one  snatch  team,  oile  man  dumping,  one 
loader,  one  wheeler,  one  water  boy  when  required  and  one  fore- 
man. When  the  haul  increased,  the  number  of  wheel  scrapers  was 
increased  in  order  to  keep  the  snatch  team  and  other  laborers 
busy.  This  was  very  closely  watched  by  the  foremen  of  the 
various  gangs  in  order  to  keep  up  their  record,  as  every  dumper 
was  supplied  with  a  counter  and  the  day's  work  reported.  III 
this  way  a  very  close  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  yardage 
moved. 

Drag  Scraper  Work.  The  "  standard  "  drag  scraper  force  con- 
sisted of  six  scrapers  with  teams  and  drivers,  two  teams  to  plow, 
one  dumper,  one  loader,  one  foreman,  and  one  water  boy. 

The  drag  scraper  work  and  the  wheel  scraper  work  were  watched 
with  great  care  to  determine  the  economical  haul.  The  drag 
scraper  is  efficient  for  very  short  hauls.  Observation  of  the 
various  hauls  up  to  BOO  ft.  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  tor 
B  distance  of  over  100  ft.  the  drag  scraper  was  an  expensive  im- 
plement. Under  100  ft.  it  would  do  efficient  work.  Wheel 
scrapers  ordinarily  could  be  used  where  the  drags  could  be  used, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  making  about  the  same  speed  with  about 
five  times  the  load.  As  a  general  rule  only  a  few  drags  should 
be  used  on  work  of  this  icind.  Their  advantage  is  in  their  cheap- 
ness, and  for  a  small  amount  of  work  for  short  hauls  the  drag 
scraper  is  desirable.    A  gang  of  wheel-barrow,  men  properly  hau- 
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died  will  do  work  about  as  cheaply  ae  a  drag,  and  in  Bome  in- 
stances at  less  expeaee. 

Assuming  tlie  haul  for  drag  ecraper  to  be  100  ft.,  a  lively  mule 
team  to  a  scraper  will  not  make  over  1.3  miles  per  in.  on  account 
of  the  frequent  turns  in  loading,  or  about  6,900  ft.  per  hour.  . 
Tliie  is  at  the  rate  of  3.45  cu.  yd.  per  hour  or  34.S  cu.  yd.  per 
lO-hr.  day  per  t«ani.  With  a  "  standard "  drag  scraper  force, 
and  teams  at  $3  per  day,  8  drags  will  handle  27.0  cu.  yd.  each  . 
per  lO-hr.  day  at  a  total  labor  cost  of  $37.50  or  nearly  14  ct.  per 
cu,  yd.  For  a  haul  of  from  50  to  75  ft,  the  cost  will  not  esceed 
12  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  About  75  ft,  should  be  the  maximum  haul  with 
drag  scrapers.  Sis  drag  scrapers  with  a  shorter  haul  were  there- 
fore established  as  the  maximum  to  be  used  with  the  minimum 
haul.  Actual  observatioa  of  a  110-ft.  haul  with  country  teams 
indicated  that  under  the  best  conditions  only  25.5  trips  were  made 
per  hr.,  or  a  speed  of  83  ft.  per  min.  The  company  teams,  which 
were  all  well  fed  Missouri  mulea,  made  as  high  as  120  ft.  per  min. 
with  drag  scrapers  on  a  haul  of  150  ft.  lliese  results  were  ob- 
tained under  the  best  possible  conditions  where  the  dumper  man 
counted  and  reported  every  load  and  in  addition  the  teams  were 
under  personal  observation  of  the  general  manager. 

A  few  drag  scrapers  on  every  job  of  similar  character  are  a 
good  investment  but  the  number  in  use  should  be  limited.  An 
injudicious  foreman  will  often  use  them  at  the  company's  expense. 

Wheel  Scraper  Work.  The  "  standard  "  wheel  scraper  forces, 
above  given,  were  modified  as  the  hauls  increased,  the  number  of 
wheelers  increased  to  8  and,  possibly,  with  very  long  hauls,  to  10 
or  even  12.  In  only  one  instance  did  the  haul  with  wheelers  much 
exceed  600  ft.,  and  in  this  instance  the  haul  averaged  1,360  ft.; 
ten  wheelers  only  were  available  but  they  were  able  to  handle  225 
cu.  yd.  at  a  cost  of  23.5  ct.  per  cu.  yd,,  figuring  teams  at  $3.50 
per  10-hr.  day,  although  all  the  teams  which  were  actually  used 
_    cost  only  $3  per  day. 

With  a  haul  of  415  ft.  a  careful  timing  of  the  teams  mdicated 
that  they  were  making  4  trips  in  20  min.  An  average  of  twelve 
trips  per  hour  was  made  for  the  entire  day.  The  wheelers  were 
loaded  to  their  capacity  and  therefore  an  average  of  nearly  00 
cu.  yd.  per  wheeler  was  secured.  The  wheeler  force  using  only 
6  wheelers  cost  S30  per  day.  The  labor  cost  in  this  caae  did  not 
much  e.iceed  10  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 

Wheei-Barrow  Excavation.  The  wheel-barrow,  when  properly 
used,  was  a  most  useful,  necessary,  convenient,  and  economical 
tooL  Three  types  of  harrows  were  purchased;  The  ordinary 
railroad  wooden  barrow,  the  wooden  frame  contractor's  barrow 
with  steel  tray,  and  the  whole  steel  wheel-barrow  with  one-piece 
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tubutar  bent  handles.  Barrows  of  3  and  i  cu.  ft.  capacity  were 
bought;  the  barrow  holding  4  cu.  ft.  in  general  seemed  to  suit  the 
work  and  could  be  handled  about  as  easily  as  the  barrow  holding 
only  3  cu.  ft.  The  ordinary  wooden  barrow  gave  very  poor  serv- 
ice. A  few  of  the  barrows  with  wooden  frames  went  out  of  serv- 
ice, but  the  whole  steel  wheel-barrows  were  practically  as  good  as 
nen  after  8  months'  fairly  good  service.  The  barrowB  were  painted 
when  out  of  service  any  length  of  time. 

For  side  hill  work  and  for  open  grade  work  the  barrow  gave 
very  efficient  service.  Observations  on  side  hill  work  showed  t^t 
gangs  of  25  men  handled  dirt  at  the  rate  of  8  wheel-barrows  per 
■uiD.  for  an  hour  with  a  haul  of  21  ft.  This  would  mean  that 
they  moved  over  500  eu.  yd.  in  wheel-barrows  holding  4  cu.  ft. 
Good  runways  were  always  provided  so  that  the  loads  eould  be 
moved  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  energy. 

The  gangs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  efficient  foremen  who 
taught  the  men  how  to  handle  the  dirt  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  time.  At  all  times  it  was  the  endeavor  to  have  a  "  stand- 
ard gang "  of  not  less  than  25  men  under  each  foreman.  The 
work  varied  as  the  conditions  necessitated.  In  some  cases  much 
drilling  was  required  and  in  others,  none  at  all. 

J3uin|i  Car  and  Cart  Excavation.  Four  small  dump  cars  with 
revolving  bodies  were  found  to  be  convenient  and  useful  in  short 
cuts  and  at  the  approaches  to  the  one  tunnel  that  was  built. 
These  cars  run  on  a  track  of  30-in.  gage  and  had  a  capacity  Of  2 
cu.  yd.  The  cars  were  particularly  useful  in  small  cuts  and 
where  the  haul  was  long.  The  revolving  body  would  permit  the 
car  to  be  dumped  in  building  the  fill  ahead  of  It  or  it  could  be 
dumped  on  the  side  to  widen  the  fill  or  waste  the  material. 
Light  rails  not  being  available,  these  cars  were  run  on  a  track 
made  of  4x4  oak  timbers.  The  wooden,  rails  required  only  a 
few  renewals  during  their  si:  months'  service. 

Dump  carts  could  be  used  economically  only  upon  hauls  about 
100  ft.  long,  but  two  of  the  cars  moved  by  mules  could  keep  a 
gang  of  10  to  12  shovellers  continually  busy  where  the  haul  was 
from  800  to  700  ft. 

Id  one  cut  alone  it  is  estimated  that  two  of  these  cars  handled 
15,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and  rock  with  a  maximum  haul  of  650  ft. 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  20  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  average  gang,  in- 
cluding drillers,  was  about  14  men  and  a  foreman.  This  number 
of  men  loaded  about  150  cu.  yd.  per  day  at  a,  Iat>or  coat  of  about 
*25  per  day.     It  took  nearly  three  months  to  remove  the  cut. 

While  dump  carts  could  be  used  for  the  short  hauls  of  100 
to  125  ft.  efficiently,  yet  they  were  used  to  advantage  where  the 
maximum  haul  was  250  ft.,  provided  the  roadway  was  kept  in 
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good  order  and  several  carts  were  used  to  beep  a  good  sized  gang 
raoviog.  In  one  instance  Q  carta  were,  used  in  completing  a  &\\ 
and  did  the  work  very  rapidly  where  the  haul  was  approximatelf 
150  ft.  Six  carts  and  30  laborers  moved  325  cu.  yd.  per  day  at 
an  expense  of  approximately  $47  or  about  15  et.  per  cu.  yd.  As 
a  general  rule  the  cost  of  handling  earth  and  rock  with  dump 
carta  and  men  was  about  26  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  explosives. 

Methods  of  Using  Explosives  in  Soft  Ground,  tn  using  ex- 
plosives  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  get  the  desired  results,  aa  all 
the  old  time  powder  mea  believed  in  the  single  ehot  or  two  or. 
three  shot  method  rather  than  in  the  large  blast.  Moreover 
the  experienced  men  that  were  employed  had  only  used  explosives 
to  shatter  anil  break  up  rock  or  very  hard  soil,  bo  that  it  could  be 
handled  by  either  hand  or  steam  shovels,  and  the  old  powder  men 
at  Hrst  tried  to  continue  the  use  of  that  method,  whereas,  it  was 
desired  to  throw  as  much  of  the  earth  and  rock  from  the  cuts  as 
possible  without  resorting  to  further  methods  of  removal. 

In  general,  in  earth  or  soft  rock  where  the  cut  at  the  center 
line  was  over  4  ft.,  the  first  line  of  holes  was  plai^  not  more  than 
2  ft.  above  the  center  line.  All  holes  were  driven  to  a  point  2 
ft.  below  grade  and  usually  about  the  some  distance  apart  as  the 
depth  of  hole  to  grade,  except  when  the  depth  was  greater  than 
15  ft.  The  maximum  distance  apart  was  15  ft.  If  the  hillside 
was  steep  and  the  lower  side  of  the  road  bed  at  grade,  one  set 
of  hole«  was  sufficient.  If  the  cut  under  ordinary  circumstances 
was  a  through  cut  with  a  depth  of  cut  of  2  ft.  or  more  on  the 
lower  side,  then  a  lower  set  of  holes  was  drilled  parallel  to  the 
.  first  at  the  lower  ditch  line  at  points  midway  between  the  upper 
holes,  so  that  there  would  be  no  question  of  moving  the  material 
out  of  the  way.  This  did  not  materially  increase  the  amount  of 
powder  used  aa  1  cu,  yd.  of  soft  rock  and  earth  was  moved  with 
about  2  lb.  of  powder.  The  soft  rock  usually  was  a  decomposed 
granite  or  Carolina  gneiHS  which  was  not  hard  to  drill.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  was  to  use  too  much  powder.  In  putting  down 
holes  in  earth  and  soft  rock  hand  and  churn  drills  were  success- 
fully used. 

Bibliography.  "  Railroad  Construction,"  Walter  Loring  Webb; 
"  The  Catskill  Water  Supply  of  New  York  City,"  Lazarus  White; 
"  Railway  Estimates,"  F.  Lavis. 

■'  Relative  Cost  of  Filling  and  Building  Trestles,"  Trans.  Eng. 
Asso.  of  the  South,  Vol.  12,  1901. 

"  Settlement  of  the  Embankment  Between  Squantum  and  Moon 
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"Method  of  CroSBing  Marshy  Ground  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
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CHAPTER  XX 

DlSlGN  AND  CONSTBUCTION  OF  EARTH  DAMS 

Design  of  Earth  Sanu.    H.  A.  Hagemaa  in  the  Stone  and  Web' 
ster  Journal,  Feb.,  1916,  gives  the  following: 
Earthen  dams  usually  consist  of 

( 1 )  A  bank  of  earth  containing  homogeneous  material  through- 

(2)  An  embankment  having  a  central  core  of  masonr;,  con- 

crete, or  a  puddle  of  selected  impervious  materials,  or 

(3)  An  embankment  having  a  puddle  or  selected  material  on 

the  water  slope,  or 

(4)  An' embankment  resting  against  an  embankment  of  loose 

(5)  An  embankment  of  earth,  sand  and  gravel,  sluiced  into 

place  by  flowing  water. 

The  plan  of  construction  adopted  is  dependent  u^n  conditiiuiB 
at  the  dam  site,  the  materials  available  and  the  design  of  the 
Htnicture. 

Foandation.  The  dam  site  should  be  carefully  selected  and  its 
location  chosen  only  after  the  character  of  the  foundation  has 
been  thoroughly  examined  by  test  borings. 

It  is  important  that  the  dam  be  constructed  on  a  stratum  that 
is  impervious  or  nearly  so,  and  that  suitable  cut-offs  be  provided 
■  to  prevent  harmful  leakage  through  the  structure. 

The  entire  surface  area  within  the  con&ne  of  the  dam  should 
have  alt  the  undesirable  material  removed  from  the  foundation. 

The  depth  of  the  eKcavation  is  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  material  encountered  and  the  judgment  of  the  engineers. 

Any  springs  encountered  should  be  diverted  or  drained. 

Materials.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from  a  mixture  con- 
taining TO  to  S0%  gravel,  having  sufficient  variety  of  sizes  and 
the  balance  of  clay  to  completely  611  the  voids. 

The  use  of  clay  alone  or  in  large  quantities  is  not  r^om- 
mended,  as  it  swells  when  wet  and  shrinks  in  drying.  The  per- 
centage of  clay  to  be  used  in  the  dam  varies  from  IS  to  30%,  the 
amount  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the 'nature  x>i  the  material 
mixed  with  it. 

That  portion  of  the  fill  outside  the  puddled  section  should 
consist  of  sand,  loam  or  fine  gravel,  carefully  selected. 

No  material  which  is  liable  to  disintegrate  or  which  is  soluble 
in  water  should  be  used. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  mechanical  analysis  should  be  made  of 

the  materials  In  the  foundation  of  the  dam  and  those  of  which 
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it  is  to  tie  coiietTuct«d;  also  that  the  rat«8  of  percolatioD  of  water 
thnmgh  the  materials  should  be  determined. 
Reference  ie  given  to  the  experiments  of 

1892  Report  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health. 
North  Dike  of  the  Wachusett  Reserroir,  Clinton,  Hass.,   by 

F.  P.   Steams. 

Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XLVIII,  pp.  259-277. 

Eng.  News,  May  S,  1902. 
Cold  Springs  Dam 

Eng,  News,  March  7,  1907. 
The  Bohio  Dam,  Panama,  bj'  Q.  8.  Morison 

Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XLVIII,  with  diacuasion  by  P.  P. 
Steams  and  others. 

Design.  The  design  of  earthen  dams  should  not  be  based  upon 
mathematic^  calculations  of  equilibrium  and  saFe  pressure,  as  in 
the  case  of  masonry  dams,  but  rather  upon  results  obtained  from 
experience, 

The  important  factors  to  be  studied  to  determine  the  profile  of 
a  proposed  earthen  dam  are: 

( 1 )  Selection  of  the  dam  site. 

(2)  Character  of  the  foundation. 

(3)  Material  available. 

(4)  Percolation   factor   of   the   material   to  be   used   in   con- 

structing the  dam  and  that  in  the  foundation. 

(9)  Location  and  kind  of  core  wall,  if  necessary. 

(fi)     Slope  of  upstream  and  downstream  faces,  including  loca- 
tion and  width  of  berms. 
(7)     Height  of  top  above  high  water. 

(5)  Paving  of  alap«  above  high  water. 

<9)     Location  and  class  of  cimstruction  of  spillway,  outlet  and 
waste  pipes,  etc. 

(10)  Placing  of  material.    Hydraulic  or  dry  fill. 

Profile  Dimenaiona.     The  dimensions  usually   adopted   for   the 

profile  are  as  followsi 

Top  width,  see  formula  below. 
Superelevation  above  high  water,  5  to  25  ft. 
Upstream  slope,  not  lees  than  3  to  1. 
Downstream  slope,  not  leas  than  2  to  1. 
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W  =  1/5  h  -f  5. 

W  =:  top  width  in  feet, 

h  =  height  of  dam  in  feet. 

The  top  of  the  dam  should  be  bejond  the  reach  of  all  waves  and 
the  followiog  formula  by  Stepheneoii  is  commonlf  used  for  deter- 
mining the  height: 

X  =  1.5P-j-  (2.5— v"T) 

X  ^  Height  in  feet  above  high  water  elevation. 

F  =  Sweep  of  wind  in  milea  in  the  longest  straight  line  which 
can  be  drawn  on  the  water  surface  of  the  reservoir. 

The  upstream  slope  is  made  flatter  than  the  downstream  slope 
for  the  reason  that  the  natural  slope  of  earth  Is  leas  when  wet 
than  when  dry. 

The  upstream  slope  should  be  paved  with  stone  or  concrete  to 
protect  the  dam  from  wave  action  and  burrowing  animals. 

The  downstream  slope  should  be  paved  or  seeded. 
■    Core  Wall.     The  subject  o!  the  kind  of  core  wall  that  should  be 
provided  for  an  earthen  dam  is  a  much  disputed  question. 

When  Buflicient  impervious  material  is  obtainable  to  construct 
the  entire  structure,  it  is  obvious  that  a  core  wall  is  unnecessary. 

When  a  core  wall  is  necessary  the  type  to  be  used  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

English  engineers  are  disposed  to  favor  a  puddle  core  wall, 
while  American  engineering  practice  inclines  toward  a  masonry 
core  wall,  although  many  dams  containing  a  puddle  core  wall  have 
been  built  in  this  country. 

The  core  wall  should,  if  of  concrete,  always  be  well  reinforced 
and  constructed  upon  an  impervious  foundation  and  extend  up 
to  the  high  water  elevation.  It  should  be  well  supported  on 
each  side  by  the  embankment,  and  carefully  placed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  distort  or  break  the  wall  during  construction. 

Puddle  Care.  The  puddle  core  is  usually  less  expensive  than 
the  masonry  core.  When  properly  constructed  it  is  practically 
watertight  and  settlement  of  the  embankment  does  not  tend  to 
rupture  it.  It  also  makes  a  better  union  with  the  rest  of  the  em- 
bankment than  the  masonry  core. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  material  for  a  puddle  core  is  a  gravel 
containing  just  enough  clay  to  bind  the  parts  together  and  make 
them  water.tight.  When  the  material  cannot  be  obtained  in 
bulk,  the  component  parts  should  be  uniformly  mixed  dry,  then 
wetted  and  worked  to  make  a  tough,  elastic  mass.  The  material 
should  be  deposited  in  thin  layers  and  well  rolled  when  suffi- 
ciently dry. 
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The  dimeoBioiiH  for  a  puddle  core  wall: 

Top  and  bottom  thickness  sliould  in  each  included  case  be  a 
matter  of  judgment  with  the  engineer,  whose  deciaioa  with  re- 
spect to  the  dimenBions  will  be  governed  by  the  quality  of  the 
material  available  for  the  embankment. 

Modem  engineering  practice  suggests  that  dimensionB  less 
than  the  following  should  not  be  used. 

Magowry  Gore.  The  chief  objections  to  a  maaonrj  or  concrete 
core  wall  are  the  danger  of  it«  having  t«  withstand  the  total  wSiter 
pressure  due  to  percolation  from  the  reservoir  through  the  up- 
stream slope  and  to  the  probability  of  being  cracked  from  temper- 
ature changes  or  from  the  settlement  of  the  embankment. 

Masonry  core  walU  are  usually  from  2.5  to  0  ft.  wide  at  the 
high  water  elevation  and  both  aurfacca  are  battered  uniformly 
from  the  top  to  the  natural  ground  surface  and  then  are  vertical 
to  the  foundation. 

The  thickness  at  the  bottom  of  the  batter  should  be  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the  bead  of  water  on  the  dam. 

Placing  the  Etniankment .  When  the  material  is  not  placed  by 
the  hydraulic  process,  it  should  be  deposited  in  thin,  level  layers, 
wetted  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  power-driven  roller.  Before 
placing  an  additional  layer  of  material,  the  last  one  should  be 
wetted  and  harrowed  t«  insure  bonding  with  the  next  course. 

The  upstream  side  of  the  embankment  should  be  kept  higher 
than   the  downstream  slope  for  drainage  purposes. 

The  conditions  best  suited  for  an  economical  hydraulic  Sll  arei 

(1)  An   abundance  of  water   at  an  elevation   or   pumped 'to 

form  a  sluicing  head. 

(2)  Aa  ample  deposit  of  the  matertala  for  forming  the  dam, 

convenient  to  both  ends  and  at  an  elevation  to  permit 
of  the  grades  necessary  to  carry  the  material. 

It  Is  customary  to  deposit  the  coarser  materials  near  the  slopes 
and  the  hncr  materials  toward  the  center. 

The  hydraulic  sluicing  method  affords  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
method  of  constructing  an  earthen  dam,  since  it  segregates  the 
puddle  cores  from  all  classes  of  soils  and  assembles  them  into  a 
mass  of  marked  uniformity. 

By  this  method  the  structure  does  not  require  a  core  wall  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  dam  vhen  made  from  proper  matorials 
becomes  puddle  clay. 

The  process  has  been  used  successfully  in  constructing  many 
important  embankments,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  offers 
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a  reKBonable  compromiee  between  core  walls  of  roaBwiry  and  pud- 
dled clay. 

When  the  materials  which  are  to  be  used  in  constructiDg  the 
dam  have  been  fully  analyzed  meehanioally  and  the  percolation 
factor  is  known,  the  most  impervious  material  is  placed  next  to 
the  water  line,  the  least  imperviouB  material  being  placed  on  the 
downstream  slope  where  it  will  give  stability  and  drainage. 

Slope  Protection.  The  upstream  slope  slmve  the  low  water  line 
sboiild  be  protected  by  a  faring  of  rock  paving.  The  stones 
should  be  laid  on  edge  in  a  course  of  gravel.  The  least  dimension 
of  any  stone  should  not  be  less  than  S  in. 

Below  the  water  line  the  slope  should  be  covered  with  loose 
rock.     All  voids  between  the  stones  should  be  filled  with  gravel. 

The  top  of  the  embankment  should  be  paved  or  sodded,  as 
may  be  decided  upon. 

The  dowDstreftDi  slope,  should  be  covered  with  loam  and 
planted  with  a  quick  growing  grass  seed. 

All  berms  should  have  paved  drains. 

Appartenanceg  for  Dama.  The  waste  water  spillway  is  an  es- 
aential  part  of  the  dam,  and  its  location  and  construction  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Its  location  is  somewhat  dependable 
npon  local  conditions. 

The  spillway,  together  with  its  abutments  and  wing  walls, 
should,  where  possible,  be  founded  on  rock  and  constructed  en- 
tirely of  masonry  well  anchored  to  the  earth  All,  with  cut-off 
'walls  of  such  dimensions  as  will  preclude  all  possibility  of  water 
passing  under  or  around  it. 

The  design  should  provide  for  a  weir  and  wing  walls  of  such 
dimensions  that  unusual  Hoods  can  be  easily  discharged  through 
the  overflow  waterway  without  coming  in  contact  with  or  causing 
any  damage  to  the  earth  embankment. 

It  is  important  that  all  conduits,  whether  of  metal  or  masonry, 
-that  are  butit  into  the  dam,  shall  be  supported  on  an  unyielding 
foundation. 

Masonry  cut-off  walls  should  be  built  around  the  conduits  at 
intervals,  to  prevent  water  leakage  between  the  conduit  and  the 
earth  fill. 

Permeability  of  Conorete  and  Fnddle  Vails  In  Earth  Damt 
is  discussed  by  W.  D'Rohan  in  Engineering  and  Oontraoiing,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1911.  He  draws  a  comparison  between  conditions  found 
by  a  board  of  engineers  who  were  consulted  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  new  Croton  Dam  and  conditions  found  in  the  north  and  souUi 
dikes  of  the  Wachusett  dam.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  new 
Croton  Dam  was  to  be  of  earth  with  a  masonry  core  wall  of  over 
180  ft.  in  height.     Under  their  direction,  borings  were  made  in 
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sever&l  earthen  dams  with  concrete  and  masonry  core  wails  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  at  such  intervala  as  to  show  that  itt 
almost  every  case  there  was  a  continuous  water  plane  extending 
from  the  water  surface  of  the  reservoir  to  the  core  wall,  and  on 
the  downstream  aida  to  the  lower  toe  having  a  maximum  in- 
clination of  20%,  thus  showing  that  the  cores  were  not  water  tight 
and  not  effective  in  preventing  water  from  passing  through  the 
dam,  as  the  dame  were  saturated  below  this  plane.  While  this 
seepage  may  be  low  and  have  no  power  to  remove  any  particles  of 
the  dam,  ueveitheleas,  it  is  a  source  of  danger  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Board  to  subatitute  a  masonry  dam  was  inune-. 
diatety  adopted. 

The  puddle  core  built  in  the  north  and  south  dikes  of  the  Wa- 
chusett  dam  consisted  of  6-in.  layers  of  fine  loam  soil,  well  sprin- 
kled and  rolled.  Recent  experiments  to  determine  the  perme- 
ability of  this  type  of  earth  or  loam  core  in  au  earth  dam  tiave 
been  mode  by  means  of  a  series  of  pipes  driven  into  the  embank- 
ments of  the  Wachusett  dikes.  The  results  as  reported  indicate 
that  while  the  plane  of  saturation  dq  the  reservoir  Hide  of  the 
loam  core  was  level  with  the  water  in  tlie  reservoir,  it  droppeJ 
immediately  Il«Iow  this  core  to  a  level  slightly  above  the  base  of 
the  dam.  Weekly  measurements  proved  that  the  amount  of 
water  draining  out  of  the  dike  was  not  in  excess  of  what  might 
be  expected,  as  the  natural  drainage  from  precipitation  on  the 
area  of  the  dike  itself.  No  masonry  or  concrete  core-wall  ever 
built  in  an  earth  dam  can  ehow  better  results  than  these,  and 
few  can  compare  with  them  in  the  absence  of  percolation  from 
the  reservoir. 

Concrete  Core  Walls  are  used  in  India  as  protection  against 
burrowing  animals  only.  Puddling  clay  is  scarce  and  dams  are 
made  a  homogeneous  whole  to  prevent  percolation.  For  protec- 
tion from  burrowing  animals,  a  li-in.  layer  of  broken  stones  on 
the  lower  elope  has  been  found  snfGclent  in  English  and  Indian 

The  San  Leandio  Sam.  Burr  Bassell  in  Engineering  A'etcs, 
Sept.  II,  1902,  gives  the  follojviag: 

The  San  Leandro  dam,  of  the  Uakland  Waterworks,  Calif.,  waa 
.commenced  in  1ST4,  and  construction  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption until  the  latter  part  of  1875,  when  a  height  of.  115  ft. 
above  the  bed  of  the  creek  had  been  attained. 

A  general  plan  and  a  cross-section  of  the  dam  are  shown  in 
Fig.  I.  The  crest  of  the  dam  is  now  600  ft.  long  and  23  ft.  wide. 
The  original  width  of  the  ravine  at  the  base  was  66  ft.  The 
length  of  the  axis  of  the  base  from  toe  to  toe  of  slopes  is  now 
1,700  ft.     The  toe  of  the  lower  slope  is  121   ft.  below  the  high 
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water  surface  of  the  Teservoir.  A  puddle-fiUed  treoch  wae  car- 
ried down  30  ft.  beneath  th«  original  surface,  reaching  rock, 
except  at  the  east  end,  where  20  to  30  ft.  of  solid  clay  was  pene- 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  company  to  raise  the  dam 
10  ft.  every  4  or  5  years  until  it  was  50  ft.  higher  them  it  is 
today,  or  to  a  height  of  175  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  creek,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  safely,  the  base  of  the  dam  was  extended  to 
the  dimensions  shown  by  the  sketches.  All  that  portion  of  the 
dam  within  a  slope  of  1  on  2yg  at  the  rear  and  I  on  3  at  the  face, 


{"ig.  1.     Plan  and  Cross  Section  of  the  San  laandro  IGftrth  Dam. 

is  built  of  choice  material,  carefully  selected  and  put  in  with 
great  care.  The  portion  outside  of  the  I  on  2%  slope-line  at  the 
downstream  side  of  the  dam,  was  sluiced  in  from  the  adjacmt 
hilU'  regardless  uf  its  character,  and  is  of  ordinary  soil  with  more 

This  process  of  sluicing  was  to  be  carried  on  during  the  winter 
months,  by  gravity  flow,  when  there  was  an  abundance  of  water, 
until  eventually  it  would  fill  the  canyon  below  the  dam.  This 
would  give  an  average  slope  of  1  on  6.T  at  the  rear.  It  was 
thought  that  the  location  was  particularly  favorable  for  this  kind 
of  construction,  the  original  intention  being  to  raise  the  dam 
from  time  to  time,  as  already  stated,  not  only  to  increase  the 
storage  as  the  demand  for  water  Increased,  but  to  meet  the  an- 
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uiial  loss  in  capacity  caused  bj  the  silting  np  of  t^e  i 

b&Bin.     I  understand  that  thie  deposit  has  averaged  about  1   ft. 

in  depth  per  annum.  - 

Some  material  was  also  sluiced  in  on  the  front,  or  wet  al(q>e, 
for  the  reason  stated  by  Mr.  Boardmait;  e.e  folloWB: 

The  mcky  ridge  through  which  the  upp«r  and  lower  tunnels  are 
driven  is  of  a  broken  formation,  eume  of  it  very  hard  and  other 
portions  soft,  more  or  less  broken  and  full  of  seama,  and  we  dis- 
covered water  percolating  through  tile  seatna  into  the  tunoelB.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  at  the  face  of  the  slope,  or  find  the  seams, 
as  the  reservoir  was  full,  and  had  it  been  empty  we  could  not 
have  found  them.  The  only  practical  way, was  to  sluice  in  line 
clay  on  the  face  of  the  slope,  which,  under  the  action  of  the  water, 
closed  up  the  seams  and  stopped  the  seepage. ' 

Under  the  main  body  of  the  dam  the  surface  was  stripped  of 
all  sediment,  sand,  gravel  and  vegetable  matter.  Choice  mate- 
rial, carefully  selected,  was  then  broi^ht  in  bj  «i^tS  and  wagons 
and  wenly  distributed  over  the  8urfae«  in  layers  about  1  ft.  or 
less  in  thickneas.  This  was  sprinkled  with  jlist  enough  wat«r 
to  make  it  pack  well,  not  enough  to  make  it  like  m^id. 

During  construction  a  band  of  horses  was  led  by  a  boy  on 
horseback  over  the  entire  work,  to  compact  the  mat«rialB  and  as- 
sist in  making  the  dam  one  homogeneous  mass.  So  rollers  were 
used  on  this  dam. 

The  central  trench  was,  cut  30'  fl.  below  the  original  creek  bed. 
In  the  bottom  of  this  trench  three  secondary  trenches,  3  ft. 
wide  by  3  ft.  deep,  were  made  and  filled  with  concrete.  These 
concrete  walls  were  carried  up  2  ft,  above  the  general  Hoor  of  the 
trench  to  break  the  continuity  of  its  surface,   , 

The  Ashokan  Seservolr.  Engineering  and  Contracting  Oct.  19, 
1010,  gives  the  following: 

The  Aghokan  Reservoir  is  formed  by  a  masonry  dam  with  earth 
wings  across  Esopus  Creek,  and  a  long  earth  dike  across  the  val- 
ley of  the  Beaver  Kill,  in  the  Catskill  Mts.,  N,  Y,  The  extent  of 
these  dams  is  shown  in  Fig,  2.' 

Some  of  the  construction  quantities  involved  were: 

Barth. eitsTitian,,  bd.  rds , ,.  I.»e,WO 

Rock  eisavalion.   cu.  yda ,..,-     «5.D00 

Earth  and  twit  embankment,  cu.  Jds,,.,: V.aifi.OOO 

Portland   cement,   bbto I.IW.OOO 

Concrete  masonry,  -lu,  jis 882,000 

PBYing  and  riprap,  cu.  yds lOB.OOO 

Uctal   work,   tons M4 

Clearinir,    acres    200 

Vitrified  drain  tila,  lin,  (t ; M.BOO. 

"    Orushed  i>taua  (not  in  muDury),^  <«.  i-da. U.<)W|l' 

Timb™  and  lumber,  bd.  ft 960,000 

Stream  control  of  the  Eeopns  and  Beaver  Kill, 
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]£«ch  end  of  Olive  Btidge  dam  termiiiBteB  in  a  dike  luiown  here 
as  the  noTth  and  south  wings.  The  other  dikes  oie  the  east  and 
middle  west  dikes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  entire  area  oi  tie 
surface  which  the  dik«  will  cover  is  first  stripped  of  all  surface 
soil  tuid  vegetable  matter.    A  vertical  trench  is  then  escavated 


Fig.  2.     Map  of  Main  Dams,  Ashokan  Reservoir. 

to  rock.  A  coDcrete  core  wall  is  then  built  in  the  trench,  the 
average  width  of  which  is  abont  10  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  i  ft. 
on  top.  After  the  forms  are  removed  the  space  between  the  con- 
ctete  and  the  original  earth  is  tlDed  with  clay  and  tamped  to  the 


Fig.  3.     Cross-Section  of  Sooth  Wing,  Olive  Bridge  Dam. 

original  surface  of  tlie  ground.  At  this  point  the  embankment 
proper  is  started  by  spreading  layers  of  earth  4  ins.  thick  on  the 
water  side  ajid  a  ins.  thick  on  tlie  dry  side  of  the  dike.  These 
layers  are  then  rolled  with  12-tan  Monarch  and  Kelley  iStuun 
Toilers.    Tho  rollers  ure  of  special  design,  having  an  unusvially 
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high  horgepower  for  Uteir  weight.     The  eiSbaiikiiieiitB  hare  slopes 
of  1  on  3  above  water  level  and  1  on  2yj  below  water.    These 
slopes   are,   however,   covered    with    "  Claw    C "    rubble   riprtip. 
Above  water  line  the  slope  ia  surfaced  with  top  soil  and  grassed. 
Material   was   hauled   to   the   embankments   in   cars   and   was 


Fig.  4.    Earth  Section,  Dividing  Weit'  Dam. 


spread  in  layers  1%  times  as  thick  as  the  required  layer  knd 
was  then  rolled  down.  Spreading  was  done  largely  by  hand  and 
all  stones  too  large  for  rolling  into  the  layers  was  picked  out 
and  used  for  "  Class  C  "  riprap. 

The  Lahontan  Dam.  This  dam  for  the  IVuckee-Carson  Irriga- 
tion Project  is  founded  on  an  unsatisfactory  base.  Water-bearing 
passages  of  small  or  moderate  capacity  are  of  frequent  o 


Fig.  6.    Section  Through  Lahontan  Dun. 

in  the  bed  rock.    The  treatment  of  titis  foundation  with  grouting 
from  drill  holes  is  described  in  Engineerittg  Xeutt,  Apr.  3,  1013. 

Much  study  was  given  to  the  character  of  structure  which 
could  safely  be  built  on  this  foundation  to  withstand  a  reeervoir 
head  of  120  ft.    The  original  proposal  of  a  gravity  masonry  dam 
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was  abandoned,  and  finally  the  embankment  type  with  deep  cut- 
off wall  was  adopted,  ae  illustrated  in  cross-section  in  Fig.  5. 

Dami  for  the  Porta  Bieo  IrrlgaHoa  Serrloe.  These  are  de- 
scribed in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Jan.  19,  1610,  and  June 
22,  ISIO.     From  these  articles  FigB.  6  to  8  are  taken. 


Sections  Near  Center  and  End  of  Fatillas  Dam. 


The  Patillas  Dam  comprises  some  950,000  cu.  yds.  excaTatlon 

and  fill  for  dam,  spillway,  tunnel,  etc.     The  Caute,  located  iie»r 
Gujama,  requires  196,200  cu.  yda. 

Bami  for  Hlaml  Valley  Flood  Prateotlon.    Engineering  News, 
Jan.  26,   1S17,  describes  in  detail  the  design  of  earth  dams  and 
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tbeir  appurUnauceB  which  ore  to  be  used  in  protecting  tba  Miami 
Valley  in  Ohio  againet  floods.  The  eugioeera  aimed  at  ajaple 
eafe^  of  the  Btructurea,  and  definite  knowledge  witli  respect  to 
all  conditioDB  of-Berrice  and  operation.  This  ia  showD-  by  the 
adopted  dam  eection.  Fig.  S.  i 

Cmstruction  of  an  embankment  either  bj  roller  compactiDg 
<in  layers)  or  by  hydraulic  deposition  was  decided  to  meet  all 
requirements,  without  linizig  or  core  wall.  A  cutoff  trench  to 
go  down  30  ft.  or  bo,  well  below  the  surface  layers,  will  be  used. 

The  section  adopted  is  distinctly  more  ample  titan  that  of  tha 
latest  and  strongest  existing  dams  on  tight  or  semi -permeable 
foundations  —  though,  of  course,  not  comparable  with  the  Wa- 
chusett  01  Gatun  type.  It  is  proportioned  for  specially  wide 
base.  The  features  are  frequent  Iterms,  concaved  sides  and  eym- 
metrical  outline;  that  is,  upstream  and  downstream  faces  alike 


Fig.  9.    T^ical  Cross  Section  of  Miami  Conaei'vajicy  Dams 

(because  these  are  dry  dams).  Compared  with  the  standard 
embankments  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  of  New  York  City, 
the  upper  berm  is  nearer  the  top  and  the  slopes  flatten  out  more 
toward  the  Ixittoin,  to  a  mB3:imum  of  4  to  1.  Toe  protection  of 
broken  atoDe  sloped  10  to  1  may  be  added  if  found  conTenient  or 
desirable. 

The  alopea  are  to  be  grassed,  top  soil  l>eing  plaeed  tm  the  em- 
bankment for  this  purpose. 

Slope  drainage  (for  surface  water)  is  accomplished  by  paved 
berm  gutters  and  connecting  gutters  down  the  slopes.  The  chance 
of  deterioration  from  settlement  or  any  other  cause  is  held  to  be 
vanishingly  small  with  gutters,  as  compared  with  buried  pipes. 

The  cutoff  trench  is  indicated  in  Fig.  P,  although  local  condi- 
tions will  determine  its  depth.  It  is  intended  mainly  to  give 
most  intimate  connection  between  the  impervious  dam  core  and 
the  subsoil,  and  thereby  prevent  seepage  along  the  base.  In  all 
cases  the  dams  will  be  built  on  ground  stripped  of  top  soil.  The 
subsoil  contains  very  little  bedded  porous  material,  so  far  as  the 
'  borings  and  test  pits  revealed;  in  the  process  of  making  wash 
borings,  the  pipe  lost  its  water  only  rarely.  Geological .  indica- 
tions are  that  any  porous  deposits  are  local;  tliat  is,  have  little 
horizontal  extent.    It  is  also  important  to  recall  tjiat  underwub- 
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iDg  of  a  dam  is  a  slow  process,  while  bere  the  water  will  never 
Btand  behind  the  dam  more  than  a  short  time. 

A  Dam  Built  Partly  of  Cinders.  Harrison  Souder,  in  Proc.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XL,  describea  the  Hinckston  Run  dam,  built  in 
IflOI  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  Foundation  difficulties,  which  were 
treated   by  injection   of  grout,   are  the   subject  of  Mr.   Souder's 

The  original  Hinckston  Run  project  called  for  an  earth  dam, 
flO  ft  h  gh  t  retain  some  400,000,000  gals,  of  water,  with  a  depth 
f  4'5  ft  at  the  breast.  TTie  intention  was  to  build  a  dam  with  a 
I  b  t,  as  an  unlimited  quantity'  of  cinder  from  the  steel 

pi     t  ailable,  it  was  decided,  after  the  work  was  started, 

t  th        «  backing  tor  the  dam,  in  place  of  earth,  and  even- 

t  lly  t  fill  the  whole  valley  beloiw  with  this  material,  thus  ren- 
d  g  th  tructure  practically  unbreakable.  In  view  of  this 
nd  th    add  tional  expense  incurred  in  making  the  cut-off  tight, 


Fig.  10.     Maximum  Cross-Section,  Hinckston  Run  Dam. 

the  proposed  height  of  the  dam  was  increased  to  SO  ft.,  and  later 
to  85  ft.,  above  the  original  creek  level.  This  gave  a  total  maxi- 
mum height  above  the  bottom  of  the  core-wall  ditch  of  112.8  ft., 
a  depth  of  water  at  the  breast  of  73%  ft.,  and  a  capacity  of 
1,100,000,000  gals.  The  hike  thus  formed  is  1<4  miles  long.  The 
water-shed  above  the  dam  is  10.76  sq.  miles. 

The  cross-section  of  the  dam  as  built  is  shown  by  Fig.  10.  The 
lower  inner  slope  is  1  on  2^,  with  4  ft.  of  puddle  and  24  ins.  of 
cinder  riprap.  The  slope  above  the  berm  is  1  on  1%  with  puddle 
lining  diminishing  to  2  ft.  thick  at  the  top.  The  facing  is  hand- 
laid  stone  paving.  The  puddle  wall  is  IS  ft.  thick  at  the  top  of 
the  concrete  core-wall,  and  diminishes  to  4  ft.  at  the  top  of  the 

Hydranlle-Ffll  Dam  Biillt  of  laTa.  J.  W,  Swaren,  in  Engi- 
neering fieve.  Mar.  29,  1917,  gives  the  following: 

A  coreleas  earth  dam  has  been  built  by  the  Lewiston-Sweet- 
watejr  Irrigating  Co.,  in  western  Idaho,  where  the  only  availabl«( 
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Boil  was  lava  nah  and  weathered  lava.  In  apite  of  the  nature  of 
the  material,  the  maximum  seepage  is  small. 

The  dam  at  present  ii  442  ft.  wide  on  the  base,  54  ft.  high,  and 
1,550  ft.  long.  It  is  designed  for  an  uttiinate  height  of  S5  ft.  and 
a  crest  len^^h  of  3,600  ft.  Its  present  storage  capacity  is  2,466 
acre-feet;  when  completed,  its  capacity  wilt  be  6,682  acre-feet. 
The  upstream  face  has  a  slope  of  I  on  3,  while  a  slope  of  1  on  2 
is  given  the  downstream  face.  At  the  point  selected  for  the  dam 
the  profile  of  the  ground  surface  is  rather  uneven;  upstream  a 
flu  of  8  ft.  was  necessary  to  bring  the  prism  to  the  grade  of  the 
axis.  A  puddle  trench,  8  ft.  de.ep  and  10  ft.  wide,  is  placed  along 
the  axis. 

Construction  b^an  in  1906.  The  surface  of  the  ground  waa 
stripped  and  scarilied.    During  the  spring  mouths  a  dike  along 


Feel- 
Fig.  11.    Section  Through  LewistoU'Sweetwater  Lava  Dam. 

the  upstream  toe  (A,  Fig.  11)  was  raised  about  34  ft.  Th« 
earth  waa  placed  in  S-in.  layers  by  wheeled  scrapers,  sprinkled, 
rolled  and  harrowed.  During  the  summer  months  a  similar  dike 
(B)  was  built  along  the  downstream  toe.  The  material  for  this 
dike  was  dumped  dry  from  a  trestle.  So  far  as  possible,  all  ma- 
terial composing  the  dam  prism  has  been  taken  from  borrow  pits 
inside  the  flooded  area,  in  order  to  increase  storage  capacity. 
Puddle  clay  for  sealing  the  toe  was  obtained  from  a  small  depoMt 
near  the  noi^b  end. 

While  the  dike  along  the  downstream  toe  was  being  built,  water 
for  the  irrigation  season  of  1006  was  stored  behind  the  upstream 
dike.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1006  and  the  spring  of  1907 
the  prism  (C)  between  these  dikes  was  filled  by  a  unique  com- 
bination of  water  settling  and  dump-cars.  Water  from  the  main 
canal  was  conducted  into  the  area  between  the  upstream  and  tiie 
downstream  dikes.     Earth  was  dumped  into  this  water  from  caw 
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running  on  rails  laid  along  the  top  of  the  upatream  dike,  the 
water  in  the  pond  betweeD  tbe  dikes  settling  the  earth  firmly 
and  at  oiininium  oest. 

Water  was  stored  and  used  tor  the  irrigation  season  of  1007; 
and  no  additional  work  was  done  on  the  dam  until  September, 
when  B,  second  dike  (D)  was  made  on  the  downetream  toe,  with 
its  base  on  top  of  the  fill  already  in  place.'  The  mat«rlal  was 
dumped  from  cars  on  a  trestle  and  settled  by  water  frOm  a  LVi-in. 

Additional  land  coming  under  irrigation,  a  larger  storage  was 
required.  Financial  conditions  were  unsettled  at  this  time,  and 
completion  of  the  dam  was  out  of  the  question.  As  the  cheapest 
method  of  securing  the  desired  capacity,  a  dike  (J?)  was  built  on 
the  upstream  toe,  with  its  base  on  the  fill  already  in  place.  This 
was  built  by  dumping  from  cars  on  a  track  laid  along  the  center 
of  the  fill;  the  earth  was  moved  both  ways  by  scrapers.  This 
work  was  stopped  at  El.  1814,  providing  for  a  total  storage  of 
.    2,436  acre-feet,  with  water  level  at  El.  1810. 

The  inner  face  of  the  dam  displays  the  clTect  of  wave  action, 
each  day's  draw-down  showing  clearly  in  a  little  bench  washed 
out  of  the  fill.  As  the  line  of  saturation  is  rather  flat  and  shifts 
rapidly,  the  maximum  storage  is  not  made  until  the  last  snow 
ruD-otr.  The  first  irrigation  period,  closely  following,  draws  down 
the  water  level  well  below  the  saturation  line.  During  high  water 
in  the  reservoir,  careful  watch  is  kept  on  a  line  of  test  pits  along 
the  downstream  toe  of  the  dike. 

Drainage  at  the  downstream  toe  is  carefully  developed,  and  no 
waterlogging  of  the  prism  occurs.  At  high-water  period  this 
drainage  is  0.033  sec. -ft.  After  the  close  of  the  irrigating  season, 
with  the  water  at  the  level  of  the  outlet  pipe,  drainage  is  only  1 
cu.  ft.  in  29  min.,  indicating  that  in  spite  of  unfavorable  mate- 
rials an  excellent  bond  has  been  made  between  the  dam  and  the 
original  ground. 

A  Seserroir  Embankment  with  Conorete  Slope.  This  work  is 
described  by  J.  C.  Ulrich,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXXIX,  and 
abstracted  in  Engineering  and  Cimtracting ,  June  II,  1912.  The 
embankment,  which  is  about  3>/;  miles  lozig,  forms  about  one-third 
the  perimeter  of  the  Prewitt  Reservoir  in  the  South  Piatt  River 
Valley  in  Colorado.  It  has  a  maximum  height  of  36  ft-  for  about 
100  ft.,  with  a  height  not  exceeding  25  ft.  far  the  greater  portion 
of  its  length  and  an  average  height  of  20  ft.     See  Fig.  12, 

The  material  on  which  the  embankment  is  founded,  and  of 
which  it  is  constructed,  consists  of  very  fine  sand  mixed  with  a 
small  percentage  of  soil. 

Before  depositing  any  earth   for  the  embankment  proper,  the 
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intercepting  trench  was  partly  filled  with  water,  in  which  selected 
material  was  deposited  in  2-ft.  layers.  This  operation  waa  re- 
peated tliree  timea  in  the  tilling  of  the  trench.  The  water  for 
this  purpoee  was  pumped  from  a  series -of  IS  wella,  put  dowa  just 
outside  of  the  lower  toe  of  the  embankment,  at  intervals  of  about 
1,000  ft.  Sufficient  water  was  thus  furnished  and  used  to  eflect, 
not  merely  the  moistenjag,  but  the  actual  puddling,  of  the  mate- 
rial deposited  in  the  trench. 

The  purpose  of  this  puddled  trench  was  to  break  the  continuity 
of  any  seam  which  there  might  be  between  the  soil  of  the  site  and 
the  material  of  the  superimposed  embankment.  It  waa  also  de- 
signed to  cut  off  and  intercept  the  channels  of  any  dog  or  gopher 
holes  which  might  be  in  the  material  imderlying  the  embank- 
After  the  tr«nch  had  been  filled,  and  the  site  had  been  cleared 
of  all  vegetable  matter  and  plowed  to  a  depth  of  10  ins.,  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankment  proper  was  begun. 


Fig.  12.     Typical  Section  of  Prewitt  Reservoir  Embankment. 

The  earth  was  deposited  in  layers  not  eicceeding  1  ft.  in  thick- 
ness. Each  layer  was  then  thoroughly  wetted,  before  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  next,  with  water  pumped  from  the  wells.  Then  it  was 
rolled  with  a  corrugated  roller  weighing  125  lbs.  per  in.  of  length. 
This  operation  was  repeated  successively  until  the  full  height  of 
the  embankment  was  reached.  Tlie  wetting  of  this  material  prior 
to  each  rolling  resulted  in  the  actual  wetting  of  the  whole  layer, 
not  the  mere  moistening  of  the  surfaoe.  The  contractors  kept 
records  of  their  pumping  operations,  and  these  disclose  the  fact 
that  the  volume  of  water  pumped  into  the  material  exceeded  that 
of  the  embankment  itself;  in  other  words,  the  volume  of  water 
put  into  the  embankment  exceeded  that  of  the  earth. 

The  water  side  of  the  embankment  is  protected  against  wave 
action  by  a  covering  of  concrete,  4  ins.  thicit,  extending  from  its 
foot  to  within  2  ft.  of  its  top,  where  it  joints  an  L-shaped  vertical 
parapet  wall  of  reinforced  concrete. 

At  the  foot  of  the  surface  protection,  and  connected  therewith 
by  reinforcing  rods  of  steel,  there  is  a  reinforced  vertical  "  toe- 
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Wall,"  extending  5  ft.  into  tlie  ground  below  the  edge  of  the  latter. 

The  concrete  slope  ia  laid   In  slabs  10  ft  wide.     Beneath   the 

slabH  and  along  the  joints  are  reinforced  concrete  atringera,  6sl8 

Small  Earth  Dams  for  Stoek  Watering  BeBeiroirt.  Many  of 
these  dams  have  been  built  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Ky. 
between  its  terminala  and  the  ranges  in  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 
According  to  Engineering  and  ContracUng,  Sept.  20,  1911,  these 
dams  were  built  of  natural  prairie  soil  with  teams  and  scrapers 
at  an  average  contract  price  of  15  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Generally 
they  are  not  over  15  or  16  ft.  high,  the  maximum  being  2*  ft. 
The  cost  per  aereft.  of  water  impounded  ranged  from  $6.82  tor 
a  reservoir  holding  186.1  acre-ft.  to  $72.40  for  one  holdinc  9.3 
acre-ft. 

A  feature  of  these  dams  is  a  ware  fence,  built  the  full  length 


Fig.  13.    Cross  Section  of  Earth  Dam  Showing  Wave  Fence. 

of  the  slope  that  ie  reached  by  water  when  the  reservoir  is  full, 
it  is  intended  to  prevent  wave  erosion.  See  Fig.  13.  A  typical 
dam  coatains  lUU  acre-ft.,  has  a  top  length  of  260  ft.,  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  U  ft,  and  coats  $2,300. 

DeteimlnlnK  the  P«raoUtl«n  Footor.  A.  M.  McPherson  re- 
commends the  following  method  of  procedure  in  a  paper  in 
Bnginetring  and  Contracting,  July  6,  1911;  A  uniform  sample 
of  the  material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  dam  should 
he  taken.  It  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to  resemble  aa 
nearly  as  possible  the  material  as  it  would  be  plac«d  in  the  dam. 
This  material  should  then  be  placed  in  a  tank  which  has  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  A  tank  4  ft.  wide,  4  ft  deep,  and 
22  ft.  long  is  large  enough  to  give  satisfactory  results.  A 
miniature  dam  is  then  constructed  upon  the  profile  which  has 
been  tentatively  decided  upon,  say  3-1  on  the  inside  or  water 
face,  and  2-1  on  the  dry  face.  The  earth  should  be  tamped  in, 
moistened  slightly,  and  made  as  compact  as  possible.  Pieces  «t 
gas  pipe  with  holes  bored  along  their  sides  and  covered  with 
pieces  of  wire  netting,  should  be  aupk  gX  intervals  .of  about 
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a  foot,  banning  fkt  the  axis  of  the  dam  and  extending  oa 
through  the  dr;  face.  Water  is  then  admitted  ou  the  3-1  Bide  to 
«  level  proportionate  to  the  heighth  of  the  dam,  and  is  kept  at 
this  mark  until  water  remainx  at  a  coDstant  level  in  the  pipes 
sunk  ID  the  lower  side  of  the  dam.  Thii  will  probably  cover  a 
period  of  Mveral  weeks.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  pipes 
IB  generally  determined  by  meana  of  a  measuring  rod.  Taking 
the  difTerence  in  depth  of  the  water  in  the  various  pipes  and 
knowing  their  distance  apart,  the  angle  of  saturation  is  easily 
calculated. 

The  angle  of  repose  is  obtained  by  trying  successive  slopes  to 
determine  how  steep  a  slope  the  material  will  stand  when  subject 
to  water.  This  test  should  be  supplemented  by  another.  Have 
the  tank  fuU  and  suddenly  let  the  water  out  and  note  the  i>e- 
havior  of  the  material.  Often  this  will  show  what  was  sup- 
posedly a  safe  slope  is  too  steep,  as  slips  will  occur  as-the  water 
is  being  let  out  of  the  tank.  It  is  well  after  these  tests  have 
been  niade  to  let  the  material  dry  out  and  notice  whether  it  cracks 
or  shrinks  badly.  If  the  material  in  the  miniature  dam  does 
not  answer  satisfactorily  to  all  the  tests  imposed,  it  should  be 
discarded  and  some  other  material  teeter,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
material  in  question  and  some  other  should  be  tried. 

Shrinkage  of  Barth  in  a  Dam.  R.  M.  Hosea  in  Engineering  and 
Contracting,  Apr.  I,  1908,  gives  the  following  data  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  for  the  Sugar  Loaf  Reservoir  in  Colorado; 
The  entire  area  of  the  dam  site  was  overgrown  with  willows'  and 
some  trees,  and  in  the  lowest  portion  was  covered  with  1  to  2  ft. 
of  black  muck.  All  of  this  was  moved,  giving  a  firm  clay  founda- 
tion for  the  earth  work.  The  surface  was  benched  and  fur- 
rowed. Borrow  pits  were  laid  out  on  the  inside  of  the  reservoir 
site  over  a  large  area  and  stripped  of  all  vegetable  matter,  ex- 
posing the  clay  s«nd  mixture,  containing  some  boulders,  beneath 
which  was  a  clay  sheet  four  or  more  ft.  thick.  The  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  reservoir  dike  was  about  200  ft.  on  the  base,  25  ft. 
on  the  top,  with  a  height  of  about  40  ft.  Hie  innet  slope  was 
3  to  I,  while  the  down  stream  was  2  to  I. 

The  base  was  made  of  moist  clay  and  well  puddled.  Around 
all  pipes  and  masonry  this  clay  was  placed  by  hand  and  tamped. 
The  up  stream  face  was  made  for  a  thickness  of  20  ft  of  the 
best  clay  obtainable,  the  center  of  the  dike  prism  being  of  ee- 
Iseted  material,  while  the  poorest  material  was  all  placed  in  the 
down  stream  face.  The  dam  was  carried  up  in  thin  layers.  The 
whole  was  smoothed,  sprinkled  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  steam 
roller.  The  formation  of  layers  was  carefully  avoided  by  de- 
positing  loads  irregularly. 
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Elevating  grodera  veie  tried  for  a  time,  but  the  preaence  of 
bouldera  made  th«ir  uae  inadviaable,  consequently  a  Bmall  steam 
shovel  was  used  to  load  into  wagons,  the  material  being  de- 
posited in.  that  mauoer. 

niere  were  95,388  cu.  yds.  of  earth  excavated  for  the  dam 
prism,  while  the  actual  cross  section  of  the  dam  showed  90,200 
cu.  yds.  The  dam  remained  parti;  completed  through  one  win- 
ter, which  gave  the  embankment  a  chance  to  become  compacted. 
Throughout  the  entire  work  it  was  sprinliled  and  rolled.  These 
figures  show  a  Bhtinkage  during  construction  of  5.4190.  Mr. 
Hosea  does  not  state  that  any  tests  have  been  made  to  show 
settlement  of  the  dil(e  since  the  reservoir  has  been  in  uae. 

See  Chapter  I  for  data  on  earth  shrinkage. 

The  TaheaDd  Dam  and  Its  Coat.  The  Tabeaud  Diun  ia  de- 
Bcribed  by  Burr  Bassell  in  Engineering  Neiot,  July  10,  1902. 
Mr.  Bassell  is  also  author  of  a  book  on  this  dam. 

The  Tabeaud  Dam  was  built  in  1900  and  1901  by  the  Standard 
Electric  Co.  of  California  as  part  of  a  hydro-electric  development. 


Section  of  Tabeaud  Dam. 


It  ia  located  about  3  miles  from  Jackson  in  Amador  County  Cali- 
fornia. The  crest  of  this  dam  is  123  ft.  above  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  slope,  and  120  ft. 
above  rock  vertically  beneath  the  crest.  See  Fig.  14. 
;  The  dam  has  a  crest  length  of  636  ft.  and  varies  from  50  t« 
100  ft  in  length  at  the  base.  It  is  SO  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and 
620  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  total  volume  of  the  structure  ia 
370,350  cu.  yds.,  and  its  weight  is  about  685,000  tons.  The  dam 
was  designed  to  have  a  puddle  heart-wall  for  ita  'whole  length,  S 
ft.  thick  at  the  top  and  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  bot- 
tom. A  portion  of  this  was  built,  but  it  was  discontinued  after 
it  had  reached  a  height  of  24  ft. 

foundation  Drainage.  Mont  of  the  dam  rests  on  firm  hardpan 
and  the  balance  on  rock.  The  excavation  extended  to  rock  be- 
neath both  the  axis  of  the  dam  and  near  the  foot  of  the  inner 
slope  where  the  puddle  face  wall  abutted  against  the  hillsides. 
Nearly  all  the  bedrock  Is  of  slate,  with  a  dip  of  some  40°  up- 
stream and  a  strike  of  15°  with  the  center  line  of  the  dam.  About 
150  ft.  above  the  center  line  a  quarti  vein  crosses  the  valley,  on 
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the  line  P  B  T.  Between  thia  line  and  the  longitudiukl  aiia  the 
rock  waa  aatiafactory,  but  above  the  quartz  vein  flssurea  and 
aprings  were  found- 
To  remove  thia  apring  water  and  to  intercept  seepage  beneftth 
the  whole  length  of  the  dam,  a  aystem  of  bed  rock  drainage  was 
conatructed.  Water  from  the  apringa  is  led  to  a  central  point  in 
trenchea  in  the  bed  rock.  The  bobtoma  of  theSe  trenchea  were 
leved  with  concrete  over  which  waa  placed  an  inverted  V-flume, 
Fig.  15.  From  the  central  collecting  point  water  ia  lead  through 
a  2-in.  pipe  which  is  covered  with  an  inverted  V-flnme   {angle 


Pig.  15.    Details  of  Foundation  Drainage. 

iron).  This  pipe  carries  it  down  atream  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bedrock  drain.  The  inverted  tlumea  of  angle  iron  were  covered' 
with  concrete  which  in  turn  waa  covered  with  clay  puddle. 

The  hill  side  drains  were  located  approximately  parallel  with 
and  8  ft.  below  the  longitudinal  axis  of  tlie  dam,  and  were  carried 
to  Elev.  1,230.  The  trench  ranged  in  width  from  &  to  10  ft.  and 
extended  varying  distancea  into  the  rock,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  latter.  The  stringers  and  capstones  of  theae  drains 
were  carefully  selected  and  laid.  All  crevices  were  then  Ulted 
with  spalls  and  a  covering  of  1  to  3-in.  broken  ^tone  from  the 
funnel  dump  was  pot  on  to  a  depth  of  18  ins.  Above  the  atone 
the  trenchea  were  refilled  with  choice  thoroughly  puddled  clay. 

Observations  at  a  small  weir  at  the  otttlet  of  the  drain  indi- 
cate a  quite  constant  eeepage  of  about  13  gals,  per  min.  The 
maximum  discharge  has  been  160  gals,  per  inin-  during  a  IteaTV 
rainstorm. 
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Builditig  the  Emiankmfnt.  The  material  for  the  dam  was  all 
obtained  close  at  hand.  The  earth  waa  taken  from  borrow  pita 
within  the  reservoir  basin  at  the  sides  of  the  reservoir  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  dam.  Mast  of  the  rock-fill  facing  came  from  the  tun- 
nel dump  and  the  balance  from  quarries  in  a  ravine  to  the  south 
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The  maximum  equipment  of  the  contractor  was  as  follows: 
One  li,J  yd.'steam  shovel;  37  dump  wagons;  U  rock  wagons  and 
carts;  39  fresno  scrapers;  21  wheel  scrapers;  8  road  and  hill 
side  plows;  3  road  graders;  3  sprinkling  wagons;  2  harrows;  2 
rollers  (5  and  8  ton);  233  men;  418  horses  and  mules.  ,  The 
wheel  scrapers  were  not  used. 

The  stripped  surfaces  were  wet  hy  means  of  hose  euid  nozzles 
before  the  embankment  was  started.  The  earth  was  dumped  in 
rows,  generally  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  dam 
and  ranged  from  the  axis  toward  the  slopes.  At  the  ends  of 
the  dam  a  few  rows  were  frequently,  made  parallel  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  embankment  and.  the  hiil  side.  The  best .  material 
was  placed  at  the  ends  and  on  the  up  stream  half  of  the  dam. 
The  top  surface  was  kept  basin -shaped,  giving  a  slope  of  about  1 
on  25  from  the  sides  to  the  center.  The  puddle  heart- wall  was  dip- 
continued  at  elev.  1,160  and  more  attention  given  thereafter  to 
puddle  on  tlie  inner  face.  This  change  from  the  original  plan 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bassell  sooa  after  the  contractor  started  .work, 
because  of  the  character  of  material  available,  and  the  excellent 
results  obtained  in  securing  an  homogeneous  earthen  mass,  prac- 
tipally  impervious.  Resides,  the  central  puddle  wall  would  have 
greatly  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  work  and  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  dam. 

The  central  section  of  tJie  embankment,  however,  received  miore 
water  than  other  portions  which  were  not  strictly  puddle,  on  ac- 
count of  the  basin  shape  and  maniier  of  wetting..   Any  excess  pf 
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water  in  this  portion  would  be  readily  taken  care  of  by  the  croas- 
d  rains. 

The  contract  specifications  provided  that  the  puddling  materia) 
should  contain  about  70%  of  clay  and  about  30%  of  gravel  lesa 
than  2  ins.  in  diameter. 

Rock-pickers  and  carts  followed  the  dumping  wagons,  remov- 
ing all  roots  and  stones  which  would  not  pass  through  a  4-iii. 
ring.  The  specifications  provided  that  no  stone  weighing  over  5 
lbs.  should  be  allowed  in  the  dam,  and  that  "  layers  of  rock; 
material  must  alternate  with  layers  comparatively  free  from 
rock."  AD  the  waste  was  dumped  outside  the  slope  line,  after 
which  the  roots  were  burned. 

Six-horse  road-graders  leveled  down  the  rows  of  dirt  and  were 
followed,  in  turn,  by  harrows  and  rollers,  with  sprinklers  in- 
terspersed, aa  was  found  necessary.  By  properly  spacing  the  dirt 
loads  and  rows,  layers  of  any  desired  thickness  could  be  secured, 
while  the  graders  made  as  smooth  and  uniformly  thick  a  layer 
as  could  be  asked.  If  the  material  was  dry,  it  was  sprinkled  as 
soon  aa  the  graders  had  given  it  a  general  leveling;  otherwise 
there  was  no  sprinkling  until  between  the  harrowing  .and  rolling, 
and  some  of  the  time  none  was  necessary  then.  The  previous 
layer,  however,  was  always  sprinkled  before  a  new  one  was  added, 
and  hose  with  nozzles  were  almost  constantly  employed  for 
wetting  down  the  out«r  slopes,  the  stripped  hillsides  and  all  points 
which  the  wagons  could  not  reach. 

One  of  the  two  rollers  weighed  5  tons  and  had  a  60'in.  face, 
giving  106  lbs.  per  lin.  in.;  the  other  one  weighed  S  tons  and 
had  a  40-in.  face,  thus  giving  200  lbs.  per  in.  The  rollers  were 
not  grooved,  but  the  loaded  wagons  passing  over  the  layers  cut 
the  surface  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  loaded  wagons 
weighed  over  6  tons  apiece,  or  750  lbs.  per  lin.  in.  of  wheel  tread. 
They  were  made  to  travel  where  they  would  do  the  most  good, 
particularly  near  the  edge  of  the  inner  slope  and  along  the  ends 
of  the  embankment  where  it  Joined  the  hillside.  Generally  the 
rollers  were  drawn  lengthwise  of  the  dam,  but  they  frequently 
went  crosswise  at  the  ends  and  also  round  and  round  a  portion 
lA  the  surface.  The  contract  specifications  stipulated  that  each 
100  cu.  yds.  of  material  should  be  rolled  1  hr.,  or  compressed 
to  an  equivalent  amount  and  that  the  compression  should  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  quaking  when  a  loaded  wagon  passed  over 
the  area. 

The  specifications  provided  that  for  the  first  60  ft.  the  laywa 
should  not  exceed  0  ins.,  and  above  that  level  8  ins.  in  thickness. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  finished  layers  under  the  contract 
work  was  as  follows;     April,  4  in.;  May,  3"/(;  June,  4;  July,  iy^; 
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August,  5;  September,  0;  October,  7;  November  and  December, 
8  ins. 

Tests  of  the  material  used  in  building  the  dam,  made  in  June 
and  Sept.,  laOl,  showed  the  following  average  weights  of  1  cu.  ft. 
of  material  under  different  conditions:  Dust  dry  soil,  84  lbs.; 
fully  saturated,  101.7;  natural  bank,  118.5;  delivered  from  wag- 
ons, moist  and  loose,  7<l.(l;  lootie  dirt  from  dam,  shaken  doun 
and  measure  struck,  80;  test  pit'i  in  dam,  133  lbs.  The  earth 
from  the  test  pits  in  the  dam  contained  38%  of  gravel  and  grit. 
The  natural  soil  had  1!)%  of  moisture;  33%  of  water  had  to  be 
added  to  it  for  saturation.  The  voids  were  52%  of  the  total. 
The  angle  of  repose  of  the  moist  earth  from  the  bank  was  44°; 
of  dust  dry  dirt,  36%;  of  saturated  dirt,  23%.  The  cuts  at  the 
borrow  had  vertical  sides. 

Cost  of  a  Sam  in  Utah.  An  earth  dam  for  the  mammoth 
Reaervois  in  San  Pete  County,  Utah,  is  described  by  J.  C.  Weelon 
in  Engineering  j\  ch-h,  Oct.  15,  1014: 

The  dam  is  designed  to  be  125  ft.  in  height,  eventually,  and 
is  built  of  earth  on  both  sides  of  a  concrete  core  wall,  The  core 
has  buttresses  on  both  sides  opposite  each  other,  starting  20  ft. 
wide  at  bed  rock  and  tapering  on  a  batter  to  zero  at  tbe  top  of 
the  dam,  and  spaced  20  ft.  apart  along  the  wall.  The  dam  is 
being  built  only  so  faitt  as  the  irrigation  demands  of  the  farming 
district  require;  it  has  been  six  years  under  construction;  and,  is 
now  at  the  67-ft.  level.  The  present  area  of  the  dam  covers  one- 
sixth  of  an  acre. 

The  first  work  on  the  eartb  fill  was  carried  to  the  15-ft.  level 
by  dump  wagons,  the  earth  bein;;  rolled  with  a  corrugated  roller 
of  8  tons  weight,  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  next  25  ft.  was 
carried  on  by  water.  A  ditch  carried  water  along  the  brow  of 
the  hillside  150  ft.  higher  than  the  work.  Teams  and  plows 
would  make  furrows  straight  down  the  hill  slope  from  the  ditch 
to  the  work  level  on  the  dam.  A  small  quantity  of  water  re- 
leased from  the  ditch  into  the  furrow  washed  the  entire  furrow 
Lpon  the  dam,  while  the  team^  were  coming  back  up  the  hill  to 
engage  another  furrow.  The  fuc  water  was  carried  off  the 
work  in  an  improvised  culvert  through  a  dike  at  the  extreme  up- 
and  down-stream  faces  of  the  dam,  which  was  carried  a  few 
feet  higher  than  the  puddled  and  thus  impounded  it.  This  method 
was  found  objectionable  because  the  heavy  and  coarser  material, 
weighing  2,100  lbs.  per  cu-  yd.,  dry,  would  repose  next  to  the  hill- 
side, while  the  very  tine  day,  weighing  1/jOO  lbs.  per  cu.  yd., 
dry,  would  carry  in  suspension  to  the  center  of  the  work.  It  was 
found  so  dinicult  to  extract  the  water  from  this  fine  clay  that  the 
sluicing  process  was  abandoned  and  rock  and  gravel  were  thrown 
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into  this  puddled  and  bottomless  mase  from  the  edges  until  men 
and  teams  could  travel  over  it.  Tlie  work  is  being  finished  by 
the  use  of  ecrapers  and  wagons.  The  caQon  elopeu  are  covered 
with  a  soil  of  clay  and  fine  gravel  which  h  of  fine  quality  for 
use  in  the  conntruption  of  an  earth  dam. 

The  dam  is  being  built  without  any  modern  machii)er7,  except 
the  smallest  stream  concrete  mixer  made.  A  12-mile  dug-way 
through  a  precipitous  caflon  renders  the  hauling  of  heavy  freight 
very  difiiculL  The  roller  was  cast  in  seven  sections  so  that,  with 
the  frame,  eight  loads  could  be  made  of  it. 

The  earth  All  is  coating  38  cts.  per  cu,  yd,,  and  the  concrete 
$S.3T  per  cu.  yd.     The  overhead  charges  are  nominal. 

Vse  of  Ooats  for  Compacting  Puddle.  Work  on  an  earth  dam 
at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M,,  on  which  goats  were  used  for  compacting 
the   puddle,   is   described   in   Engineering   Neiea,    Apr.    13,    1893. 

This  dam,  86  ft.  high  and  over  1,000  ft.  long,  was  built  across 
the  Rito  de  Santa  Fe.  The  upper  half  of  the  dam  site  was  exca- 
vated to  rock,  and  the  rock  washed  with  water  by  means  of  hose. 


Fig.  16.     Cross  Section  of  Dam  at  Sante  Fe,  N.  M. 

The  general  character  of  the  structure  is  shown  by  Fig.  IS. 
The  triple  Bheeting  inserted  in  and  carried  above  the  concrete 
trench  and  heart  walla  conaiata  of  three  thicknesses  of  1-in.  boards, 
nailed  together  horizontally. 

The  upper  half  of  the  dam  is  puddled  in  layera,  a  herd  of  115 
goata  having  been  bought  expresaly  for  puddling.  These  goata 
are  in  charge  of  a  herder,  who  keeps  them  in  motion  when  on  the 
dam,  which  iq  stated  to  be  from  12  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  from  5  to 
6  p.  m.  each  day. 

In  commenting  on  this  use  of  goats  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
Engineering  A'eip«,  J.  M.  Howells,  who  was  on   the  work,  says; 

"  It  was  subsequently  found  that  as  the  travel  of  the  goats 
did  not  interfere  with  the  teams,  it  would  be  more  convenient  and 
economical  to  use  a  less  number  of  goats  and  keep  thein  at  work 
all  day.    As  a  result  of  our  experience,  we  And  that  115  goats 
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by  constant  use  would  do  well  the  puddling  for  30  wheel  Bcrapere, 
averaging  about  14  cu.  ft.  per  load  on  about  500  ft.  baul. 

"  The  material  was  first  spread  while  dumping,  next  leveled  in 
a  3-iii.  layer  b;  dra^ng  a  beam,  next  sprinkled  with  a  sprinkling 
wagon,  and  then  puddled  by  the  goats.  Tlie  puddling  was 
thoroughly  done  in  this  way,  and  the  surface  left  just  rough 
enough  for  good  joint  with  the  next  layer. 

"  As  goats  in  this  arid  region  are  a  dry  hillside  anima),  I 
feared  such  a  radical  change  in  their  habits  as  keeping  their  feet 
muddy  all  day  would  bring  on  foot  disease.  No  lameness  had  ap- 
peared among  them  up  to  six  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  bad  no  word 
of  any  since;  it  seems  likely  their  bardinees  wilt  carry  them 
through. 

"  When  the  goats  were  first  put  to  work  they  tired  easily,  and 
were  able  to  stand  it  but  a  part  of  the  day;  we  learned  this 
was  upon  account  of  the  scanty  range  upon  which  they  bad  fed, 
having  to  rely  mostly  upon  browsing  the  juniper  brnsh.  A  tew 
days,  however,  of  feed  on  peas  and  refuse  hay  brought  back  their 
accustomed  good  spirits.  And,  after  their  day's  work  was  over, 
they  would  butt  each  other  around  the  corral  with  the  enjoy- 
ment characteristic  of  this  singularly  precocious  animal." 

A  Mechanical  Flock  of  Goats.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  the 
efficiency  of  the  goat  as  an  earth  compacting  device  is  praised. 
Several  years  ago  a  contractor  engaged  in  road  building  in  Cali- 
fornia learned  that  a  sheep's  feet  can  compact  loose  earth  ao  hard 
that  a  pick-pointed  plow  will  loosen  it  with  great  difficulty.  He 
had  just  plowed  up  a  road  when  several  thousand  sheep  walked 
over  the  loosened  soil.  The.  compacting  action  of  their  hoofs 
was  so  effective  that  he  said:  "If  those  sheep  had  only  post- 
poned their  visit  a  few  hours  until  1  had  graded  the  earth,  I 
would  have  gladly  paid  their  owner  for  their  work."  Then  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  although  he  could  not  hire  sheep, 
he  might  invent  a  flock  of  them,  which  be  did.  He  made  a 
roller  with  projecting  lugs,  like  sheep's  feet,  and  used  it  for 
consolidating  sul^rades  of  roads  and  streets.  It  is  probably 
the  most  elficient  device  available  for  compacting  earth  in  em- 
bankments. 

This  rolling  tamper,  or  tamping  roller,  is  made  by  W.  A.  Gil- 
lette, South  Pasadena,  Calif.  It  is  illustrated  in  Chapter  VI^  and 
its  use  for  reservoir  embankments  is  described  later  in  this  chap- 
ter. 

Earth  Dam  Compacted  by  Irrigation  Flooding.  Engineering 
and  Contracting,  July  18,  1917,  describes  the  construction  of  an 
earth  dam  tor  Reeves  County  Irrigation  District  No.  I  in  Texas, 
The  dam  contains  180,000  cu.  yds.  of  material  which  was  exca- 
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rated  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  bj  west«ni  elevating 
graders  and  hauled  to  place  in  western  dump  wa^ns. 

In  the  construction  of  the  dam  the  somewhat  unusual  method 
of  compacting  tte  earthwork  by  irrigating  was  employed.  The 
distance  of  the  work  from  the  nearest  Bource  of  water  supply  made 
it  impracticable  to  follow  the  common  method  of  sprinkling  by 
wagons,  and  large  quantities  of  water  being  necessary  in  the 
work  of  puddling,  as  well  as  for  sto<:k  and  other  purposes,  it  was 
thought  best  to  provide  a  constant  supply.  This  was  provided 
by  means  of  a  small  ditch  nearly  3  miles  long,  diverted  high 
enough  to  carry  water  over  the  top  of  the  completed  dam.  * 


Fig.  17.    Method  of  Retaining  Water  in  Puddling. 

In  order  to  cut  olT  a  gravel  stratum  at  the  dam  site  a  trench 
averaging  40  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  from  5  ft.  to  15  ft.  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  10  to  20  ft.  deep  was  excavated  to  rock  or 
clay  foundation.  This  was  filled  with  water  and  good  earth  ma- 
terial "  bulldozed  "  in  from  the  end.  Over  this  puddled  trench  the 
dam,  which  is  47  ft.  high  and  2,500  ft.  long  was  built  in  3-ft. 
lifts.  Each  lift  or  layer  as  completed  was  bordered  and  cross- 
bordered  where  necessary,  and  flooded  with  water  as  shown  in 
Fig.  17.  This  water  was  allowed  to  stajid  for  several  days,  the  in- 
tention being  to  permit  the  moisture  to  connect  with  that  of  the 
lift  next  below.  On  testing  out  thesejifts  with  a  post  hole  digger 
after  irrigation,  it  was  found  that  the  earth  was  well  compacted, 
and  a  very  complete  impervious  settlement  obtained  quickly.  This 
pocesH  of  settling  and  compacting  the  material  was  continued  to 
the  very  top  of  the  dam. 
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Blerattug  Oraden  en  the  Stftnle;  Lake  Dam.  M.  E.  Witham, 
ia  Engineering  Record,  Dec.  11,  1809,  gives  cost  dftUi  on  the  use 
of  elevating  graders  arid  dump  wagons  on  part  of  the  Stanley 
Lake  Dam.  This  dam  is  an  earth  embankment  designed  to  have 
an  uituuat«  lieighth  of  141  ft,  and  a  maximum  length  of  11,140 
ft.  at  the  crest.  When  the  construction  was  Bret  started  a  dike 
was  placed  along  the  toe  of  both  slopes  of  the  ultimate  section. 
These  dikes  were  30  ft.  high  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  valley 
aeroas  which  the  dam  is  being  built,  and  were  nkade  to  a  top 
width  of  30  ft.  during  the  working  season  of  1908.  The  material 
for  the  dikes  was  excavated  by  elevating  grader  machines  from 
borrow  pits  directly  above  and  below  the  site  of  the  dam,  and 
was  delivered  froi{(  these  machines  to  place  by  li^-yd.  dump 
wagons. 

The  material  handled  was  largely  surface  soil  and  clay,  under- 
lain by  a  thin  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel  that  was  utted  to  some 
extent  in  the  dikes.  None  of  the  materials  had  to  be  blasted,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  loosen  them  with  a  plow  in  aome  cases.  The 
ground  between  the  borrow  pits  and  dikes  was  level  enough  to 
eliminate  difficulty  in  hauling  over  it.  The  dikes  also  were  kept 
in  such  shape  that  no  snatch  teams  were  necessary  to  assist  in 
moving  the  wagons  on  them.  The  grading  was  under  way  in  July, 
August,  September,  October  and  November,  1008,  during  which 
time  the  amount  of  rainfall  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  int«r- 
fere  materially  with  the  operations.  (A  slide  occurring  on  this 
dam  in  1916  is  described  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

In  computing  the  cost  of  labor  the  wages  paid  were  increased 
60  cts.  per  day  per  man  for  board,  including  Sundays.  Feed 
for  the  horses  and  mutes  used  on  the  machines  and  wagons  was 
oaloulated  at  82  eta.  per  head  per  day,  also  including  Sundays. 
A  mixture  of  corn,  oats  and  bran,  costing  $1.80  per  100  lb.  was 
used,  10  |iOO-lb.)  sacks  being  required  each  day  to  feed  128 
horses,  or  48  cts.  per  head.  Alfalfa  at  $11  per  ton  was  used 
for  rough  feed,  one  ton  being  the  average  amount  necessary  to 
feed  128  head  one  day,  or  27  cts.  per  head. 

The  standing  force  which  had  to  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
contract  was  as   follows : 


Vullaag  Boes  at  tlii  p«r  montta,  plus  board.. 


1  PoreoiBB  ■(  tlM.   plus  board iM 

1  Poreni«n  *t  »JB,  jjiu  board 3.3S 

1  Timekeeper  at  (75,   plus  board 3.38 
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The  cost  of  the  2-horse  dump  nagons  per  day  wafi  figured  aa 
follows:  Driver  at  $1.75;  feed  for  two  horsea,  $1.9i  and  2S 
cents  for  depreciation,  making  a  total  of  $3.64.  When  three 
horses  were  used  to  a  wagon  this  waa  iacreasad  bj  the  cost  of 
feed  for  one  horse  to  $1.40  per  da,;.  The  working  daf  was  10 
hrs.  *  Three  of  the  elevating  grader  machines  were  ueed  while 
most  of  the  work  was  in  progress,  one  of  them  being  pulled  bj  a 
traction  engine  and  the  other  two  by  horsea.  On  one  of  the 
horse-drawD  machines  12  head  of  stock  were  used  and  14  head 
on  the  other.  Tbe  hgures  given  are  for  the  IS-horse  machine, 
while  the  added  cost  of  the  14-horBe  machine  was  taken  as  the 
expense  feeding  two  more  horses,  or  $1.64  per  day. 

COST  or  0PEK4T1NG  ELEVATINB  eR4DER  MACHINES 


Com  per  d«f  ol  TwelTeHoru  Uschina 
MoBhine  Bantid  bv  TracHiin  Engine  — 


HsDlioE  wBtcr,   with  two  liariM 

HBiilmg  oooi.    half  d»y 

LubriCBtinK  oil   »nd   depredation 

Coel  per  day  at  Traction  EoKioe  Uschiue t2«.U 

During  the  month  of  August  the  <>oet  with  the  traction  machine 
was  13.3  cts.  per  ou.  yd.;  the  cost  with  the  14-horHe  machine  waa 
13.5  ctB.;  and  with  the  12-horBe  machine  12,6  cts.  Similar  data 
recorded  during  the  month  of  September  gave  the  cost  for  the 
traction-engine  machine  as  14,1  cts;  for  tbe  14-hoTse  machine, 
12.4  cts.,  and  for  tbe  12-horse  machine,  12.5  cts.  During  that 
month  practically  no  time  was  lost,  and  the  conditions  obtained 
were  generally  the  same  as  in  August.  In  October  the  weather 
was  such  from  the  the  seventeeth  to  the  twenty-fourth,  inclusive, 
that  the  machines  were  not  in  use.  During  this  month  the  14- 
horse  machine  was  operated  at  a  cost  of  12.33  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  On 
tbe  other  horse-drawn  machine  12  head  of  stock  were  used  for  the 
first  week,  then  that  machine  was  drawn  by  the  traction  for  three 
days,  after  which  the  engine  was  laid  up  and  14  head  of  stock 
ueed  for  the  time  during  the  balance  of  the  month  when  condi- 
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tione  permitted  work  to  be  doDe.  The  cost  with  this  ma.chine 
for  October  under  tbese  conditions  was  13.03  cte.  per  cu.  yd. 

During  all  of  Noveinber  only  two  grader  machines  were  oper- 
ated, each  of  them  being  hauled  t>y  14  head  of  stock.  Both  ma- 
chines were  used  14  days,  work  being  iuterrupted  for  six  days 
at  the  middle  of  the  month  and  operations  ceasing  on  Nov.  27. 
The  average  haul  was  aomewhat  lees  during  this  month,  but  other 
conditions  were  about  the  same  as  those  above  given.  The  cost 
with  one  machine  was  12.7  eta.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  with  the  other 
machine  13.07  cte.  per  cu.  yd. 

Early  in  November  850  cu.  yds.  of  materia]  were  placed  in 
a  small  dike  by  means  of  Fresno  and  slip  scrapers.  The  haul  in 
thia  caee  averaged  about  100  ft.  and  the  materials  were  much  the 
same  as  those  moved  by  means  of  the  grading  machines  and 
wagons.     This  work  cost  only  6  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  different  grading 
machines  it  should  be  noted  that  the  traction  engine  did  not  work 
to  advantage.  The  disadvantage  of  the  engine  was  due  princi- 
pally to  two  reasons;  First,  the  alkali  nature  of  the  surface 
waters  used  in  the  boiler  occasioned  delays,  and  trouble  on  ac- 
count of  foaming  and  scale.  In  the  second  place,  moist  and 
slippery  ground  handicaps  the  operation  of  a  traction-drawn 
grader  more  than  those  of  one  drawn  by  stock.  Over  the  period  of 
this  cost  analysis  several  wet  days  consequently  rendered  condi- 
tions rather  hard  on  the  engine  drawn  machine. 

The  actual  average  working,  time  per  hour  for  the  elevating 
grader dnachinea  was  about  45  mine.  For  a  haul  of  500  ft.  seven 
wagons  to  a  machine  were  found  to  give  the  greatest  efEiciency. 
For  each  100  ft.  of  haul  it  was  considered  that  one  wi^on  should 
be  added.  As  a  general  rule  one  wagon  was  considered  to  haul 
114  cu.  yds.  as  measured  in  the  embankment. 

It  is  evident  that,  interest,  administration,  camp  equipment 
and  similar  overhead  expenses  are  not  included  in  the  coats. 

Embankment  for  an  (Hl-Storage  Reservoir.  E.  D.  Cole,  in 
Engineering  and  Contracting,  Nov.  24,  1915,  gives  the  following: 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  are  as  follows:  In- 
side diameter,  bottom  462  ft.,  top  528  ft.;  depth  22  ft.;  width  of 
top  of  embankment,  11  ft.;  inside  slope  IVi  to  1;  outside  slope 
1%  to  1;  thickness  of  concrete  lining,  bottom  3  ins.,  top  2Vi  ins. 

Earthwork:.  The  formation  at  the  site  was  a  light  sandy  clay, 
and  this  was  easily  handled  by  the  Fresno  and  wheel  scrapers 
used  throughout  the  work.  After  the  site  was  cleared  of  all 
brush  and  grass,  the  foundation  under  the  embankment  was  thor- 
oughly plowed  and  wet  down  before  the  fill  was  started.  Water 
for  moistening  the  material  was  supplied  through  a  2-iQ.  pipe 
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line  laid  around  the  site,  just  outside  the  outer  line  of  elope 
atakea,  with  hose  connections'  approximately  100  ft.  apart.  A  2-in. 
line  was  also  run  to  the  center  of  the  reservoir  to  su{^ly  water 
to  the  portion  of  the  site  which  could  not  be  reached  from  the 
outside  line.  Tp  avoid  being  in  the  way  of  the  acraper  teams, 
this  pipe  line  was  laid  through  one  of  the  three  12-in.  outlet  pipes 
that  were  placed  in  position  under  the.  fill  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  A  narrow  trench  was  dug  from  the  inner  end  of  this 
outlet  pipe  to  the  center  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  2-in.  line  was 
laid  in  it.  This  line  was  lowered  from  time  to'  time  as  the  work 
pri^resaed,  and  was  kept  far  enough  below  the  surface  of  the 
excavation  to  be  clear  of  the  plow  and  scraper  teams.  Wetting 
dovm  the  excavation  material  waa  a  help  in  several  ways,  as  it 
not  only  made  a  more  compact  bank,  but  kept  the  dust  down  and 
made  the  earth  ride  iietter  in  the  scrapers.  This  may  seem  in- 
consistent, inasmuch  as  the  work  was  done  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, but  can  be  readily  understood  on  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  only  0  working  days  were  lost  during  the  winter 
on  account  of  wet  weather.  The  embankment  was  built  up  in 
thin  layers,  about  3  ins.  thick,  laid  parallel  to  the  door  of  the 
reservoir,  and  well  compacted.  In  addition  to  the  tramping  of 
the  scraper  teams,  the  fill  was  compacted  by  two  petrolitic  roll- 
ing tampers  (see  Chapt«r  VI  for  illustration)  which  were  driven 
continually   around   the   top  of   the  embankment. 

To  insure  a  compact  and  vniform  backing  for  the  concrete 
lining,  on  the  inner  slope  below  the  natural  ground  surface,  the 
excavation  was  started  2  ft.  (measured  normal  to  the  slope) 
inside  the  inner  tine  of  slope  stakes.  This  necessarily  increalsed 
the  quantity  of  excavation,  and  left  the  embankment  short  on 
the  inner  slope  by  this  quantity.  After  the  completion  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  embankment,  a  lining  of  selected  material, 
3  ft.  thick  (measured  normal  to  the  slope),  was  built  up  against 
the  inner  slope,  from  subgrade  (1  ft.  below  floor  grade)  to  the 
top  of  the  tinisbed  fill.  This  extra  foot  of  material  was  put  on 
to  insure  a  compact  surface  at  the  grade  line  of  the  inner  sl(^, 
but  was  afterward  removed,  as  will  he  described  later.  The 
refill  is  an  important  part  of  the  construction  because  it  would 
cut  of!  any  layers  of  sand  or  loose  material  that  might  be  en- 
countered in  that  portion  of  the  inner  slope  which  lies  below  the 
ground  surface.  On  some  previous  work  it  was  found  necessary 
to  excavate  and  refill  portions  of  the  natural  embankment,  below 
the  ground  surface,  after  the  HI]  had  been  completed  and  trimmed 
to  grade;  this  work  caused  considerable  delay  and  added  expense. 
One  concrete- lined  reservoir  in  this  field  partly  failed,  due  t« 
neglect  of  this  part  of  the  work,  necessitating  heavy  expense  in 
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emptying;  the  reservoir,  begidps  the  toes  of  a  coQaiderable  quantity 
of  oil  and  the  cost  of  patching  the  lining. 

On  the  first  reservoir,  in  whioh  a  refill  was  put  in,  the  lining 
of  selected  material  was  atarted  with  Fresno  scrapers,  but  these 
were  soon  abandoned,  in  favor  of  wheel  scrapers,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  keeping  tliem  from  sliding  over  the  edge,  and 
&leo  because  the  wheel  scrapers  wonld  build  up  a  bench  of  the 
required  width,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  within  the  limits 
with  the  FresnoB.  Apparently,  the  wheel  scrapers  build  up  a 
more  compact  lining. 

Trimming  Slopes.  On  the  completion  of  the  main  embankment 
and  the  refill,  the  excesa  material  on  the  inner  slope,  which 
ranged  in  thickness  from  1  ft.  at  the  top  to  2  ft.  at  the  bottom, 
was  trimmed  off  leaving  the  slope  smooth  and  true  to  grade.  For 
this  work  of  trimming  the  elope,  a  novel  and  (the  writer  be- 
lievea)  original  method  was  used.  Grade  stakes  were  set  on 
radial  lines,  both  at  the  top  and  inner  toe  of  the  slope,  approx- 
imately every  10  ft.  around  the  circumference  of  the  reservoir. 
Men  with  mattocks  and  slope-level  boards  then  dug  narrow 
trenches,  1  ft.  wide  and  true  to  grade,  from  the  top  j^rade  stake 
to  the  stake  at  the  toe  of  the  slope.  Then  2  by  4.in.  timbers,  38 
ft.  long,  each  faced  with  a  narrow  strip  of  strap  iron,  were  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  each  trench  to  act  as  guides  for  a  trimming  ma- 
chine which  was  used  to  finish  that  portion  of  the  slope  between 
the  hand-dug  trenches.  Before  using  the  planer,  however,  all 
eicesa  material  above  the  top  of  the  2  by  4-in.  timbers  wos  scraped 
off  the  slope  with  a  specially  made  Mormon  or  Buck  scraper 
which  was  dragged  up  and  down  the  slope,  power  being  furnished 
by  a  double-drum  hoisting  engine  at  the  center  of  the  reservoir. 
The  back.up  tine  from  the  engine  passed  through  a  12-in.  snatch- 
block  supported  at  the  top  of  the  slope  on  a  portable  wooden 
truss  designed  for  that  purpose.  This  wooden  truss  was  anchored 
against  over-turning  by  two  heavy  chains  fastened  to  iron  stakes 
driven  into  the  top  of  the  embankment.  As  each  succeeding  sec- 
tion of  the  slope  was  finished,  the  wooden  ti'uss  was  moved  along 
the  top  of  the  bonk  with  a  team  of  horses. 

After  the  bulk  of  the  material  above  the  top  of  the  2x4. in. 
timbers  had  been  removed,  a  si  ope- trimming  machine,  designed 
and  built  by  Mr,  C.  0.  Zeller  and  the  writer,  was  substituted  for 
the  Mormon  scraper  and  used  to  plane  off  the  remaining  titia 
layer  of  earth  and  bring  the  slope  to  grade  or  flush  with  the 
bottom  of  the  guides.  Fig.  18  shows  the  trimming  machine, 
which  consUts  of  a  rectangular  frame  11  ft.  long  and  S  ft.  wide, 
built  up  of  Sin.  steel  channels  bolted  together  and  carrying  two 
cutting  blades.     The  cutting  blades  are  of   %xl2-in.   fiat   rolled 
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ateel,  and  are  set  at  an  angle  vith  the  frame  of  I  to  2V,.  Hie 
bladee  are  also  Bet  at  a  slight  angle '  lougitudinally  with  ea^h 
other,  and  the  cutting  edge  projecte  down  2  ins.  below  the  -bottom 
of  the  frame.  The  planer  is  dragged  back  and  forth  on  the  slope 
until  the  ends  of  the  frame  ride  on  the  top  of  the  guides,  and  that 
particular  section  is  shaved  off  flush  with  the  bottom  of  tlie 
guides,  or  down  to  grade.  In  this  way  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
slope  were  finished  by  machine  and  at  one-half  the  cost  of  doing 
the  work  by  band. 


Fig.  18.     Slope  .Trimming  Machine. 


Concrete-lined  reservoirs  of  this  type  cost,  complete,  from  fl^ 
to  10  ets.  per  bbl.  of  capacity,  depending  on  the  location  and 
other  governing  conditions.  This  cost  may  be  distributed  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

CoB(  of  earthwork  *0.03  p«r  bbl.  of  capacity 

D(Mt  of  roof 0.D3  per  bbJ- of  capacity 

Cost  of  concrete  lining  0.04  per  bbl.  of  capacity 

EollluK  Puddle  on  BeserrolT  Embankment  Slope.  Engineering 
and  Oontraetmg,  Apr.  10,  1907,  gives  the  following:  Fig.  19 
shows  the  method  adopted  for  compacting  an  18-in.  layer  of 
puddle  on  the  slope  of  a  reservoir  embankment.  The  embank- 
ment was  for  a  settling-  basin  forming  a  portion  of  the  water 
purification  works  at  Columbus,  O.  These  works  occupy  a  rec- 
tangular tract  500x700  ft.  in  area  and  the  spoil  and  the  materials 
for  construction  were  largely  handled  by  two  Lidgerwood  travel- 
ing cableways  of  760  ft.  span.     One  of  these  cahleways  was  turned 
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to  the  novel  duty  of  operating  the  roller  on  the  embankment  slope. 
He  Bettlil%  basin  was  lined  with  IS  ins.  of  2  parts  gravel  and  1 
part  clay  puddle  mixed  in  a  Drake  continuous  mixer.  The 
puddle  was  deposited  in  6-in.  layers,  each  of  which  was  allowed 
to  dry  and  wae  thoroughly  rolled  before  Uie  next  layer  was  placed. 
For  rolling  the  puddle  on  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  a  S.ton 
grooved  roller  made  by  the  Kelly- Springfield  Co.,  was  used.  The 
embankment  slopes  were,  however,  too  steep  to  permit  a  steam 
roller  being  operated  and,  therefore,  use  was  made  for  this  task  of 
a  home-made  roller  operated  by  one  of  the  cahleways.    The  roller 


Fig.  19.     Method  of  Rolling  Reservoir  Embankment. 

was  made  from  two  40-in.  diameter  fly  wheels  set  close  end  to 
end  on  a  common  shaft  and  filled  inside  with  concrete.  This 
roller  weighed  1,330  lbs.  and  was  readily  operated  laterally  up 
and  down  the  slope  or  longitudinally  up  the  slope.  The  whole 
arrangement  proved  very  successful. 

A. roller,  weighing  6  tons  and  drawn  by  a  portable  hoisting 
engine,  was  need  for  rolling  slopes  of  reservoirs  at  Denver,  Colo. 
fTransactiona,  American  Society  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  37.)  Thie 
machine  is  illustrated  In  Fig.  20. 

Self -Loading  Wagon  for  BnUding;  Keservoir  Embankment. 
Engineering  and  Controlling,  May  31,  1S16,  gives  the  following: 
In  building  embankment  for  the  Hiland  Avenue  Reservoir  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  novel  device  described  by  Emile  I*ow  was 
employed.  This  "  home-made  "  maehine  consisted  of  a  large  box, 
supported  by  two  pairs  of  wheels,  and  drawn  by  three  horses. 
This  box  held  about  1  cu.  yd.    At  the  front  end  there  was  a  slat 
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elevator,  operated  by  CDgs  and  pintons.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
elevator  there  was  a  aeoop-Bhaped  plow.  The  matetial  wbb  loos- 
ened by  this  plow  and  then  forced  upon  the  elevator  and  carried 
into  the  box.  When  the  latter  was  full,  the  scoop  or  plow  was 
raised  and  the  whole  machine  was  hauled  to  the  embankment. 
The  bottom  of  this  box  consisted  of  a  number  of  hinged  slats, 
which,  when  turned,  allowed  the  material  to  drop  out  grajluallj, 
forming  a  layer  of  about  4  ins.  Ths  machine  proved  an  ideal 
one  for  building  the  embankment,  Arst  on  account  of  the  thin  and 
even  layers  deposited,  and,  second,  on  account  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  layers  1^  the  passa^  of  the  heavy  loads  over  it.  Not- 
withstanding this,  rollii^  with  the  prescribed  heavy  grooved  roller 
was  never  omitted,  although  it  seemed  at  times  to  be  a  senseless 
requirement. 

Coat  of  Embankments  and  Pnddle  for  a  Settling  Basin.  En- 
gingering  and  Contracting,  June  25,  1913,  gives  the  following 
relative  to  a  settling  basin  for  the  Minneapolis  filter  plant:  For 
building  the  embankment  a  selected  clayey  material  was  obtained 
from  two  borrow  pits  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  was  hauled 
by  means  of  common  dump  wagons  of  1  "4  c«.  yds.  capacity,  or 
No.  2  wheel  scrapers,  as  the  length  of  haul  demanded.  This  was 
spread  in  6-in.  layers,  was  welt  sprinkled  and  rolled  by  means  of 
ft  14-too  steam  roller. 

On  the  side  of  the  rajsed  embankment  of  the  settling  basin 
next  to  the  water  a  puddle  wall  of  selected  clayey  material  4  ft. 
thick  was  built.  This  puddle  was  placed  in  horizontal  layers 
from  1  in.  to  2  in».  thick.  It  was  well  sprinkled  with  water  and 
tamped  with  wooden  tampers  until  the  whole  was  of  the  proper 
consistency  and  was  then  allowed  to  dry.  Embankments  and 
puddle  wall  were  kept  as  near  the  same  elevation  as  possible  at 
all  times.  After  placing  the  puddle  wall  and  the  embankments 
were  at  or  near  their  proper  heights,  a  layer  of  crushed  limestone 
14  ins.  thick  measur^  normal  to  the  slope  was  placed  thereon. 
On  top  of  this,  for  a  part  of  the  slope  distance,  a  6-in.  layer  of 
1;2:4  concrete  was  laid  in  lO-ft.  strips  with  an  asphalt  joint 
between  them.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  embankments  were 
covered  with  sandstone  paving  stones  taken  from  the  north  basin 
which  were  of  no  further  use  there.  All  inside  slopes  have  a  slope 
of  1 :  2,  and  all  outside  slopes  I  to  1%. 

Labor  Co»t  Data  on  Settling  Basin  for  1911.  Earth  Fill.  The 
earth  fill  was  well  sprinkled  with  water  and  was  rolled  in  0-in. 
layers  with  a  14-ton  steam  roller.  The  average  unit  cost  on 
16,212  eu.  yds.  of  fill  was  48.S  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  average  haul 
was  1,200  ft.     Amount  hand-tamped,  1,100  cu.  yds. 

Puddle  Wall. — Earth  hand  tamped  in  I  "4  to2-in.  layers.    Water 
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pumped  with  h&od  pump.     The  average  unit  cost  on  836  cu.  yds. 

was  89.2  cts. 

Laborers  were  paid  $2.25  per  da;;  and  teams  $4.72  per  day. 

Labor  CoKt  Data  on  Settling  Basm  in  1SI2.  Earthwork.— Es- 
cavation:  321  cu.  yds.  of  earth  were  excavated  from  trenches  by 
hand  at  an  average  cost  of  T8.4  eta.  per  cu.  yd.  This  cost  includes 
the  sheeting  and  staging.  Of  the  321  en.  yds.  excavated,  236 
CO.  yds.  was  dry  work,  shoveled  three  times,  40  cu.  yds.  was  wet 
cl*y  handled  four  times,  and  45  cu.  yds.  was  wet  clay  bandied 
twice,  at  average  costs  of  SO  cts.,  $1,  Eind  40  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  re- 
spectively. Backfill:  747  cu.  yds.  were  backfilled  by  hand  and 
■craper  at  an  average  cost  of  34.7  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  The  ground 
was  wet  and  partly  frozen.  This  figure  includes  the  hauling  of 
93  eu.  yds.  900  ft.  Filh  The  fill  of  10,773  cu.  yd«.  was  well 
sprinkled  and  rolled  in  layers  of  9  ins.  with  a  14-ton  roller. 
Average  cost,  49.8  cts,  per  cu.  yd. 

Puddle  Wall.— The  1,629  cu.  yds.  of  puddle  were  tamped  by 
hand  in  I'/j  to  2'in.  layers  at  an  average  cost  of  7G-7  cts.  per  cu. 
yd.     The  water  needed  was  pumped  by  hand. 

Laborers  were  paid  $2.40  per  day,  and  teams  $6.00  per  day. 

Labor  Cost  Data  on  Filters  and  Filter  Howe  in  191Z.  Earth- 
work.— Excavation:  2,409  cu.  yds.  of  clay  was  excavated  with 
pick  and  shovel  at  average  cost  of  65.2  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  Some  of 
this  clay  was  bandied  three  times.  The  cost  includes  a  small 
amount  of  sheeting.  Fill;  6,494  cu.  yds.  of  fill  was  made  at  an 
average  cost  of  ii%  cts.  P^r  eu.  yd.  Sandy  soil  was  used  and 
was  tamped  by  hand  under  pipes.  The  average  haul  of  material 
was  800  ft. 

Earth  Dam  at  Sprlngleld,  Mass.  Charles  R.  Gow  in  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  Jan.  18,  1911,  gives  the  following:  A  dam 
for  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Waterworks  was  740  ft.  long  at  the 
crest  and  its  maximum  height  above  the  natural  ground  was  35 
ft.  Its  maximum  width  at  ground  level  was  165  ft.  The  slopes 
were  carried  1  on  2  and  a  roadway  16  ft.  wide  surmounted  its  top. 
A  cut-off  trench  was  carried  to  rock  for  the  entire  length,  in 
which  was  built  a  concrete  cut-off  wall  3  ft.  thick,  extending  up- 
ward from  the  ledge  te  a  little  above  the  natural  surface.  Sur- 
rounding this  cut-off  wall  and  extending  upward  through  the 
middle  portion  of  the  cross-section  is  a  clay  core  built  with  the 
material  secured  from  the  borrow  pit. 

As  practically  oil  of  the  excavated  material  was  to  be  utilised 
in  fills,  either  in  the  earth  dam  or  in  grading  over  and  around 
the  completed  filters,  no  satisfactory  system  of  car  traneportatiMi 
for  the  excavated  material  was  deemed  available.  Two-horse 
teams  hauling  bottom-dump  wagons  were  need  throughout  the 
work,  and  the  excavated  material  was  deposited  without  further 
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reliHndiiug  in  its  final  position.  Tiie  elevation  of  filter  subgrade 
was  455,  while  that  of  the  finished  dam  was  405,  necessitating  ■ 
final  maximum  uphill  haul  of  40  ft. 

Snt'tching  the  Wagons  Uphill.  A  short,  steep  road  was  se- 
lected up  the  aide  hill  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  dam  and  an  18- 
in.  gage  railway  track  laid  in  a.  straight  line  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  this  road.  A  boiating  engine  was  installed  at  the  top 
of  this  track  and-«  weighted  car,  consisting  of  a  small  steel  tank 
filled  with  concrete  and  mounted  on  four  wheels,  was  operated  up 
and  down  the  track  by  this  engine  with  a  cable.  The  top  of  this 
car  was  just  high  enough  to  catch  the  rear  axle  of  the  wagons. 
In  operation  the  teams  drove  on  to  and  over  the  track  near  its 


Fig.  21.     Settling  Basin  Dam,  SpringUeld,  Mass. 

lower  end  and  headed  uphill  with  the  wheels  astride  the  track, 
the  car  at  this  time  being  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  railway. 
The  car  was  then  started  up  the  track,  catching  against  the  rear 
axle  of  the  wagon,  and  practically  boosted  the  load  uphill,  the 
horses  being  only  required  to  keep  the  pole  beaded  in  the  proper 
direction.  At  the  top  of  the  track  the  team  swung  off  downhill 
toward  the  till,  and  the  car  ran  back  by  gravity  to  await  the  next 
load.  The  grade  of  this  road  was  about  18%  and  its  length  about 
150  ft.  The  teams  could  be  handled  on  it  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
minute. 

General  Esocavation.  The  item  of  General  Excavation  included 
all  excavation  for  the  filters,  for  the  aerator  and  various  building 
foundations,  for  stripping  at  the  site  of  the  dike,  and  in  general 
all  cases  of  earth  excavation  required  under  the  contract  in  which 
the  depth  of  the  excavation  was  less  than  its  breadth.  The  total 
amount  of  yardage  included  under  this  item  was  56.147  cu.  yds., 
of  which  4o,0Rl  cu.  yds.  were  handled  by  steam  shovel  and  11,068 
by  hand  loading. 

The  excavation  for  the  filters  was  handled  for  the  most  part  by 
a  steam  shovel,  while  all  other  General  Excavation,  including 
|ima]l  ampi4iit  in  the  filters,  was  excavated  and  loaded 


luding  a  I 

by  hand 
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Iftbor      The  coat   records  were  so  kept  as  to  onlj   designate   be- 
tween these  two  methods 

Thew  "ihoiel  II  oil  4  No  1  Thew  steam  shovel  with  a  l>4  yd 
dipper  was  selected  for  excavating  the  tilter  beds  because  a  large 
part  of  the  work  consisted  in  very  light  cuts  It  worked  well 
on  the  first  two  filters  maintaining  an  output  of  from  3U0  to  aOO 
111    vde   per  dav 

\\hen  excavation  for  the  third  fliter  was  reached  man;  large 
boulders  nere  encountered  and  from  that  point  onward  their 
occurrence  became  general  Ibe  work,  of  exiavation  now  became 
most  tedious  and  expensive  lh(  shovel  although  not  daigned 
for  such  work  was  able  to  dislodge  manj  of  the  small  boulders  of 
I  cu  yd  or  less  but  a  large  percentage  were  of  suih  size  as  to 
require  blasting  before  the  «hovel  could  proceed  The  delajs  inci 
dent  to  meeting  these  obstructions  frequently  redmed  the  daily 
average  to  less  than  100  cu  jds  In  some  places  bouldera  were  bo 
thickly  grouped  in  the  ground  that  it  »aa  necessary  to  resort  to 
hand  excavation  to  clear  around  and  remove  them  The  gravel 
surroundmg  the  boulders  was  cemented  to  such  an  extent  as  almost 
to  reaemble  concrete  attempts  were  made  to  blast  the  bank 
ahead  of  the  shovel  but  it  uas  impoaaible  to  drill  into  the  mate 
rial  with  anj  degree  of  success  The  ground  contained  ho  large 
a  percentage  of  stone  both  lar^e  and  email  that  neither  a  churn 
drill  nor  a  steam  drill  could  be  put  dovin  without  its  course  being 
deflected  There  remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  scratch  away  the 
gravel  from  around  the  boulders  and  prv  them  out  nith  the  dipper 
or  otherwise  to  blast  them  Added  to  the  frequent  delays  from 
boulders  breakdowns  of  the  shovel  due  to  the  excessive  strain 
upon  it  occurred  almost  dailj 

The  cost  of  steam  shu\el  filter  excavation  indudrag  that  of 
teaming  it  to  its  disposal  point  was  as  follows  for  45  080  cu   jds 

D«liveriDK  sod   lostuUinK  (bovel  nOll 

Foreman   euperTiBine  encavation  0  03T 

&hore[   operation    labor  0  047 


The  cost  of  installing  the  shovel  includes  the  expense  of  four 
sections  of  oak  platform    each  section  teing  12  ft    long  by  5  ft 
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wide  and  4  Ins.  thick.  Each  section  waa  fltt«d  with  lifting  ring* 
BO  that  it  could  be  easily  handled  by  the  dipper  of  the  shovel 
and  transferred  from  the  rear  to  front  aa  the  shovel  moved  for- 

No  dumping  expense  ia  charged  in  the  teaming  item,  aa  all 
labor  of  that  nature  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  embankment. 

Hand  Excavation.  Eleven  thousand  and  sixty'six  cu.  yda.  of 
General  Excavation  was  loaded  by  hand  methods.  A  small  amount 
of  loam  stripping  over  the  filter  site  was  done  with  wheel  acrapera. 
Much  of  the  area  to  be  stripped,  however,  was  of  a  marshy  na- 
ture, due  to  the  preaence  of  springs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lot. 
This  rendered  the  soil  so  soft  aa  to  prohibit  the  working  of 
horses  over  it.  Other  parts  of  the  lot  were  so  stony  under  the 
surface  as  continually  to  stall  the  acrupera,  and  the  scraper 
method  of  excavation  was  Anally  abandoned  and  wagons  and 
shovels  substituted  therefor. 

The  permanent  diversion  of  the  brook  required  about  1,200  cu. 
yds,  of  excavation,  which  was  executed  entirely  by  hand  methods. 
Part  of  this  channel  was  quite  deep  and  required  aome  staging 
and  rehandling  for  the  bottom  part. 

Excavation  for  the  office  and  laboratory  building,  for  the  reg- 
ular house  and  for  the  aerator  were  carried  io  depths  of  T,  9 
and  7  ft  respectively.  The  material  in  this  excavation  waa  ce- 
mented sand  and  gravel,  requiring  loosening  with  picks  but  with- 
out the  presence  of  boulders. 

The  removal  of  all  soil  covering  the  area  of  the  dam  site  and 
the  first  4  ft.  in  depth  of  the  cut-off  wall  trench  were  also  han- 
dled by  band-  Excavation  for  central  drains  in  each  filter  was 
also  done  by  hand  labor  and  was  exceedingly  difficult,  being  com- 
posed mostly  of  u-nall  boulders.  The  following  figures  give  the 
average  cost  of  the  11,066  cu,  yds.  of  hand  work. 

Poremsn    JO.OJT 

Pieking    and   ghoseling    »Ml 


QenetHl   exp«Dse.   i%S% 0.101 

Tolsl  per  cu.  yd J0.98B 

Trench  Excavation.  Various  pipes  and  drains  in  connection 
with  the  several  parts  of  the  work  required  4,759  cu,  yds,  of  trench 
excavation.  Of  this  account,  053  cu.  yds.  were  in  the  cut-off 
treiiph  for  the  earth  dam.  in  general,  all  excavations  whose 
depth  exceeded  their  width  were  classed  as  trench  excavation. 
The  excavation  in  the  cut-off  trench  of  the  dam  involved  special 
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treatment  and  was  subsequently'  iu.ndled  tind  paid  for  t,a  a  sep- 
arate proposition. 

The  average  cut  of  the  many  pipe  trenches  was  about  T  it.  an^ 
their  average  width  at  the  bottom  was  approsimatelj  iy^  ft. 
The  speciGcationa  provided  that  the  measurement  for  payment 
should  include  slopes  of  2  vertical  to  1  horizontal,  regardless  of 
whether  more  or  less  was  actually  removed.  The  general  nature 
of  the  material,  however,  was  such  as  to  allow  vertical  banks  in 
all  cases,  mostly  without  boulders.  The  cost  of  this  compact 
cemented  sand  and  gravel  trench  work  was  as  follows  for  4,106 
cu.  yds.. 

PickinB  and  alioiellnit,  1m.  b»ckfillinf; 10.243 

Oenerkl  eipenw.  lt.i% 0.032 

Total  per  co.  yd I0.K76 

Blagting  Borrowed  Encmiation.  This  item  of  the  work  em- 
braced the  securing  and  delivery  of  such  material  as  was  required 
for  the  fills  in  excess  of  that  aupplied  from  General  Excavation. 
It  was  originally  expected  that  Borrowed  Excavation  would  only- 
he  necessary  in  supplying  about  16,500  cu,  yds,  of  clayey  mate- 
rial for  the  core  or  middle  portion  of  the  earth  dam.  It  subse- 
quently became  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  of  borrow  to 
30,000  cu.  yds.  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  material  caused  by 
the  elimination  of  boulders  and  large  Btones  from  the~material 
brought  from  General  Excavation. 

Material  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  specifications 
for  use  in  the  core  of  the  dam  was  obtained  on  land  belonging  to 
the  city,  at  a  distance  of  approximately  2,500  ft,  from  the  dam 
in  an  uphill  direction.  The  liaui  front  this  poiot  to  the  dam  was, 
therefore,  downhill  to  the  filter  site,  from  which  it  was  necessary 
to  haul  up  grade  as  the  dam  fill  increased. 

The  material  was  a  compact,  clayey  sand,  containing  at  times 
a  moderate  amount  of  gravel.  Its  location  in  a  side  hill  af- 
forded an  excellent  opportunity  for  loading,  and  eventually  a  face 
of  50  ft.  in  height  was  obtained. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  loosen  the  material  by  blasting,  using 
black  powder  in  holes  drilled  some  distance  back  from  the  face. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  wat^r  seeping  through  the  material 
wet  the  holes,  and  even  when  not  troubled  from  water  the  shots 
were  unsatisfactory,  due  mainly  to  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
material. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  ioDsen  a  large  section  of  the  bank 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  driven  into  the  hill  and  exploding  a  mine 
therein.  Again  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  the  elTect  of  the 
shot  manifesting  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  small  crater  whilb  only 
It  comparatively  amall  amount  of  material  was  loosened  in  pro 
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portion  to  the  amount  of  labor  and  explosives  lequired.  A  auc- 
cessful  method  of  loosening  was  finally  obtained  by  the  use  of 
undercutting  shots.  A  row  of  short  holes  was  churned  in  ditig- 
onallj  downward  along  the  base  of  tlie  vertical  face  of  the  pit. 
These  holes  were  fired  simultaneously,  using  dynamite  for  the 
purpose.  The  resulting  shot  kicked  out  a  triaiigular  strip  of  the 
material  from  under  the  face,  while  the  shock  of  the  explosion 
caused  the  overhanging  mass  above  to  crack  and  topple  over, 
thereby  breaking  it  into  a  loose  pile  which  was  easily  shoveled. 
At  times,  after  the  face  had  reached  a  considerable  height,  four 
or  five  holes  loaded  with  10  or  15  Bticks  of  dynamite  would  loosen 
and  break  up  from  100  to  150  cu.  yds. 

For  loading  the  material  into  wagons  a  large  guyed  derrick 
was  installed- and  equipped  with  a  1-yd.  orange-peel  bucket  which 
delivered  Into  a  hopper  under  which  the  teams  drove  and  received 
their  loads.  Tlis  arrangement  was  very  satisfactory  while  work- 
ing, but  the  frequent  delays  caused  l^  minor  breakdowns  and 
repairs  rendered  it  uneconomical. 

Wagon  Hauling.  The  average  length  of  haul  from  the  pit  was 
about  2,500  ft,,  or  a  round  trip  of  6,000  ft.  The  greatest  number 
of  trips  per  team,  made  or  required,  was  20  in  10  hours.  The 
average  for  the  entire  work  was  about  18.  The  wagons  holding 
1%  cu.  yd.  level  measure  were  ordinarily  well  rounded  up  when 
leaving  the  pit,  but  the  average  load,  bank  measure,  was  only 
about  1  cu.  yd. 

The  nature  of  the  material  rendered  it  difficult  to  team  over 
during  or  immediately  after  wet  weather,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  highway  over  which  the  teams  were  obliged  to  pass.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  dry  weather,  the  highway  was  deep  with  dust, 
adding  another  unpleasant  feature.  The  cost  of  16,952  cu.  yds. 
of  clay  borrowed  for  the  core  wall  was; 

BUutine; 

Lttbor    dri!!inf[    holes lO.OlT 

EiploBiveg    0.018 

Total  eoBt  al  blaslins  p«r  cu.  yd....t 10.(66 

LosdiDE: 

Foremsn,    laborers,    etc tO.2021 

CobL  oil,  pLsnt  etc O.Om 

Speoial  tools  used 0.0014 

Total  ttml  of  loadiaK  per  cu,  yd t0.!26 

Teaming   to    dam 0,3S 

Gfneraf  eipense,    12.9% 0.08 

Grand  total  per  cu.  yd W.701 

Since  double  teams  cost  $6  per  day,  the  teaming  charge  of 
$0.30  gives  an  average  of  17  cu.  yds.  per  team.    It  may  be  added 
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that  but  few  t«B.ms  ooiild  staDd  this  work  oontinuoudy,  and  fre- 
quent changea  of  teuni  were  required  to  rest  the  horaes. 

Beamd  Borrato  Pit.  When  the  filter  excavation  was  completed 
it  was  found  that  •dditional  material  to  the  extent  of  sevartU 
thouMMd  yards  would  be  required  to  complete  the  filla. 

A  borrow  pit  was  accordingly  designated  1^  the  engineer  lo- 
cated near  the  tunnel  portal  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  work, 
as  average  diatance  of  1,400  ft.  from  the  dam  and  1,00  ft.  from 
the  general  dU  over  and  around  the  Alters.  The  general  level  of 
the  Hoar  of  this  pit  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  tin- 
Idiad  dam,  and  at  a  slight  expraisc  a  sidehilt  road  was  coDstructed, 
which  permitted  a  practically  level  haul  to  this  point.  The 
■teajn  shovel  from  the  lilter  excavation  was  installed  in  this  pit 
and  worked  under  much  more  favorable  couditiona  than  it  had 
met  in  the  fitter  excavation.  The  material  first  encauutered  waa 
of  a  compact,  rough  gravel,  but  this  soon  changed  to  a  sandy 
clay  which  was  uted  throughout  the  upper  portion  of  the  dam, 
both  for  core  and  outer  Sll.  The  cost  of  gravel  and  clay  excava- 
tion  in  this  pit  and  teaming  to  the  fills  was  ae  follows  for  16,296 
cu.  yds.: 

Foreoioii    |0,OM 

liOMilti*   teimt O.OM 

Co«l  and  oil  0.018 

Total  CMC  ol  losding  p«r  en.  yd WIO 

Moving  aboi«l  trom  HlMig '. tO.OM 

Repairs  on  mboitl  O.Bffi 

Total    IO.0W 

Teiimins  to  fllle   0.21 

Conatruellng  road«  and  brldees O.Oli 

General  eipeose,  12.9%   O.CSS 

Stand  total  per  cu.  yd tO.US 

The  cost  of  loading  is  somewhat  misleading,  since  it  includes 
the  loading  by  hand  of  all  soil  stripping,  a  total  of  2,330  loads  out 
of   13,843  loads  taken  from  the  pit. 

Spreading  and  Rolling  the  Embankment.  After  the  area  to  be 
covered  by  the  dam  had  been  grubbed  and  stripped  of  soil,  and 
after  the  cut-off  wall  was  constructed,  material  from  the  borrow 
pit  was  dumped,  spread  by  hand  and  tamped  on  both  sides  of 
the  wail  until  its  level  reached  that  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
From  the  ground  level  the  fill  was  carried  upward  ae  indicated  in 
Fig.  21,  material  from  the  filter  excavation  being  dumped  and 
spread  on  the  two  outside  thirds  and  that  of  the  clay  borrow  pit 
on  the  middle  third.  Tlie  several  layers  were  bo  deposited  that 
the  clay  and.gravel  lapped  each  other  alternately  at  their  joints, 
giving  a  dovetailed  bond  between  the  core  and  the  main  fill.    The 
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specifications  Teqniied  that  the  layers  should  be  carried  4  ina. 
thickneBB.  This  provision,  however,  wae  not  rigidly  insisted 
upon,  the  usual  tbickneas  being  at  least  6  ins.,  and  at  timea  evea 
heavier  layers  were  permitted  if  in  tbe  judgment  of  the  engineer 
the  material  was  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  proper  consolidation  by 
rolling.  This  feature  is  a  most  important  factor  in  reducing 
cost,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
cost  fig;ures  herein  given. 

.For  a  while  the  spreading  was  accomplislied  by  means  of  a  No, 
2  Climax  road  machine  drawn  1^  two  horses.  The  teams  dumped 
the  material  in  rows  and  the  machine  following  level  tbe  rows  to 
the  required  thickness.  When  the  rough  material  was  encountered 
in  the  filter  excavation,  it  became  impracticable  to  use  the  grader, 
as  the  large  stones  were  so  numerous  tbat  tbe  machine  was  unable 
to  spread  tbe  piles  even-when  drawn  by  four  horses.  This  necessi- 
tated recourse  to  hand-leveling  and  the  use  of  a  stone  drag. and 
teams  to  remove  stenes  larger  than  S  insr'in  diameter  which  the 
BpecificatioBH  directed  should  be  excluded  from  the  fill.  Small 
stMies  frwn  8  to  12  ins.  in  size  were  thrown  down  the  slopes, 
those  on  the  upstream  side  remaining  there  and  constituting  part 
of  the  3-ft,  rock  fill  called  for  on  tbat  slope,  while  atones  thrown 
out  on  the  downstream  slope  were  collected  and  teamed  to  the 
crusher  to  be  broken  for  use  in  conerete.  Alt  large  stones  were 
loaded  on  a  drag  and  rolled  into  the  rock  fill. 

The  apeeificationa  provided  for  the  rolling  of  the  embankment 
with  a  grooved  roller  weighing  not  less  than  l*^  tons  per  linear 
foot  of  roll.  This  provision,  of  course,  necessitated  the  use  of  a 
power  roller.  For  a  short  time  a  traction  engine  weighing  about 
10  tons  was  used  for  the  purpose  and  gave  excellent  results  so 
far  as  the  quality  of  rolling  was  concerned.  It  was  out  of  com- 
mission so  often,  however,  due  to  breakdowns  and  defects,  that  a 
new  Buffalo- Pitts  tandem  type  of  steam  ridler  was  purchased 
and  ite  two  rolls  equipped  with  heavy  steel  bands  to  give  them 
the  grooved  elTeirt.  This  roller  was  rated  by  the  makers  at  8 
tons,  but  with  its  boiler  and  tank  filled  and  the  added  weight  of 
the  steel  bands  it  actually  weighed  12  tons.  This  total  weight 
of  tbe  roller  produced  the  necessary  load  specified  by  tbe  specifi- 
cations on  each  of  its  two  rolls,  consequently  every  layer  received 
two  rollings  every  time  the  roller  passed,  each  conforming  to  the 
i^ecified  requirements. 

While  awaiting  tbe  arrival  of  this  roller,  ■  horse  roller  weigh- 
ing 2y2  tons,  or  '/,  ton  to  the  linear  foot  of  roll,  was  used  and 
was  drKwn  by  four  hwses.  This  roller  did  not,  of  course,  meet 
the  contract  requiremente,  but  a  temporary  concession  was  made 
in  tbe  matter  by  the  engineer  during  this  interval.  This  same 
b(ffse  roller  was  later  used  near  the  top  of  the  dam  during  a  short 
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intemit  wliile  tlie  steun  roller  was  undergoing  repaira.  It  ia 
estimated  that  from  8,000  to  10,000  cu.  yds.,  or  about  17%,  of 
this  embankment  was  rolled  with  this  horse  roller. 

Considerable  difficult;  was  eneountered  in  rolling  the  clay  core 
after  a  rainstorm,  with  the  heavy  roller.  This  material  when 
once  wet  retained  the  moisture  for  a  long  period,  and  when  sat- 
urated assumed  a  jelly-like  consistency.  On  such  occasions,  laj- 
ere  of  gravelly  material  were  spread  over  it  and  rolled  until  the 
clay  ^ueeced  up  through  It.  Sometimes  several  layers  of  gravel 
were  required  to  stiffen  the  clayey  material  sufficiently. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  teunu  passed  over  the  dam  longitudi- 
nally with  their  loads;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  grooving 
action  of  the  wheels,  t<^ther  with  the  tamping  action  of  the 
horses'  hoofs,  was  of  great  assistanoe  in  consolidating  the  &11. 
Very  Httle  watering  was  required,  as  the  material  from  the  filter 
excavation  was  usually  moist  if  not  wet,  and  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  wet  the  clay  without  softening  it  too  much. 

Material  was  measured  in  excavation  and  «nbankmeitt  and 
11,000  cu.  yds.  of  shrinkage  discovered.  Owing  to  different  classes 
of  fill  for  which  excavation  was  used,  it  was  not  possible  to  say 
how  much  of  the  total  shrinkage  was  due  to  the  compacting  of 
the  embankment;  however,  this  was  estimated  to  have  been  11%. 

The  cost  of  building  this  embankment,  after  delivering  the 
earth,  was  as  follows  for  6S,233  cu.  yds.  in  place: 

IiBbor  ud  tasmi  aied  ia  apresdinc  mslarikt  and  pick- 

Lsw'mskinjc  tMAa'VaibriAi^V^V^V^'^'^y^'.'■'.'■'.'.'.    O^OOl 
UiBcellBDWiiu   auppllei   O.OOOS 

Total  toi  apieadiiii  in  li^en tO.IHGO 

OpentiDK  attBiii  niUer 0.0098 

Coal,   oil,  ete 8.00B6 

Depreciation  and  repairs  on  rollsr 0.017 

Teanu  on  horae  nriler O.OOTt 

Total  coat  of  rollina  per  on.  rd tO.0390 

Tb«iii»  watering   0.0008 

Fotaman    O.OIBI 

General  eipense,  n.S% 0.013 

Grand  total  per  eu.  ji tO.llSS 

General  Fill.  The  work  embraced  under  this  it«m  included  the 
fills  around  and  over  the  filters,  the  grading  and  loamtng  of  the 
same  and  all  other  fills  around  the  grounds  which  might  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer. 

The  loam  originally  stripped  from  the  Alter  site  was  the  only 
earth  rehandled  under  this  Item,  representing  perhaps  1,000  cu. 
yds.  The  balance  of  loam  necessary  to  cover  the  varians  fills  was 
paid  for  both  as  borrow  and  as  general  fill.     With  the  excepti<Hi 
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of  the  1,000  cu.  yds.  of  loam  mentiooed,  the  expense  charged  to 
this  item  wa»  limited  to  that  of  dumping,  spreading  and  grad- 
ing material  hauled  from  the  excavations.  The  coat  of  22^20 
en.  yds.  of  general  BU  was  as  follows: 

Labor  dumpiDR.  Bpreadinc  mnd  (tradios f0.0618 

Tsaais  and  labor  ichandlim;  1.000  cu.  yds.  of  Iobdi,...    O.OHT 
General  eipeiue.   12.8% 0.01 

Total  per  cq.  yd JO.OSI 

Comment  on  above  figures:  The  total  expense  of  refaandling 
1,000  eu.  yds.  of  loam  is  here  divided  into  the  entire  yardage  of 
the  item.  It  actually  coat  about  $0.33  per  cu.  yd.  of  loam  re- 
handled,  the  average  haul  being  about  500  ft.  each  way. 

Clearing.  Complete  data  on  the  cost  of  clearing  and  grubbing 
for  this  project  will  be  found  in  Gillette's  "Clearing  and  Gruti- 
bing." 

Steam  Shorels  and  Eleratlng  OraSeri  on  the  Belle  Fonrelie 
Dam.  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Oct.  7,  1008,  gives  the  follow- 
ing unit  coats  for  part  of  the  work  on  the  Belle  Fourche  Dam  that 
was  built  under  contract.  This  dam  is  built  across  Owl  Creek 
about  10  miles  northeast  of  Belle  Fourche,  So.  Dak.  It  is  115  ft. 
high  and  0,200  ft.  along  the  top. 

The  contract  was  let  in  Nov.,  1905.  After  placing  about  one- 
third  of  the  mi,  the  contractor  made  an  assignment  and  the  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  government. 

Borings  and  test  pits  at  the  dam  site  show  that  the  material 
ia  homogeneous  and  compact.  An  analysis  of  the  earth  to  b« 
used  in  the  dam  was  made,  and  from  this  the  location  of  the 
l)orTow  pits  determined.  The  material  is  an  adobe  clay,  very 
sticky  and  boggy  when  saturated,  but  bakes  very  hard  when  dry, 
and  it  is  bard  to  plow.  There  are  occasional  layers  of  sand  and 
shale  and  scattering  cobble  stones.  The  clay  is  readily  compacted 
and  is  nearly  impervious  to  water. 

The  dam  is  built  in  O-ln.  layers  and  all  stones  larger  than  0  ina. 
in  diameter  are  excluded.  Neither  a  core  or  puddle  wall  is  used 
in  the  embankment  or  dike.  There  are  1,580,000  cu.  yds.  in  the 
finished  embankment. 
-  Sprinkling.  The  fact  that  Owl  Creek  runs  dry  in  summer  made 
it  necessary  for  the  contractor  to  store  water  for  use  in  compact- 
ing the  earth.  A  reservoir  was  built,  at  his  own  expense,  at  each 
end  of  tiie  dam.  Into  these  reservoira  water  was  pumped  from 
the  creek  during  the  rainy  period.  The  rate  of  evaporation  be- 
ing high,  much  more  water  than  actually  needed  for  compacting 
has  had  to  be  stored.  The  sprinkling  was  done  with  hose  con- 
nected on  the  elaborate  system  of  pipes,  laid  on  top  of  the  dam. 
When  there  waa  water   in  the  creek  the  water  was  pumped  dl- 
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rectly  iiitfl  the  eystam  of  pipe«,  but  when  the  creek  -was  dry  the 
reserved  supply  in  the  reservoirs  was  used.  Any  leaks  in  the  pipes 
caused  troublesome  bogs,  as  the  adobe  clay  absorbs  water  quickly. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  dry,  it  pulverized  easily,  thus  causing 
great  clouds  o(  dust  on  windy  days.  Although  the  work  was  not 
interfered  with  on  account  of  rain,  it  had  to  be  suspended  during 
these  wind  storms,  as  neither  man  nor  beast  could  stand  the  dust. 
This  dust  BO  affects  horses  and  mules  employed  on  the  reclama- 
tion service  that  many  of  them  get  a  lung  trouble  from  which 
they  quickly  die.     The  aridity  increases  the  cost  of  sprinkling. 

Another  condition  that  alfected  the  cost  of  the  work  was  that 
the  surface  water  was  so  bad  for  boilers  that  the  contractor  was 
compelled  to  put  down  two  artesian  wells,  each  1,430  ft.,  to 
supply  water  for  his  steam  shoveU,  locomotives,  traction  engines, 
rollers,  etc.  For  about  four  months  in  the  year  the  work  on 
the  earthen  dikes  had  to  be  shut  down,  owing  to  tiie  cold  weather, 
as  the  material  would  freeze  in  the  embankment.  All  trench 
excavation,  excavation  for  structures,  for  stripping  borrow  and 
gravel  pits,  and  for  trimming  embankments,  were  paid  for  extra. 

Amount  of  Work.  The  coats  below  include  the  cost  of  the 
ivork  done  by  the  contractor  during  the  years  1606  and  1907,  a 
total  of  604,000  cu.  yds.  Two  methods  were  used  in  this  work; 
one  being  steam  shovels  and  trains,  moving  305,000  cu.  yds. ; 
white  the  other  was  by  elevating  graders  and  wagons,  excavating 
ino.OOO  cu.  yds.  In  1900  one  steam  shovel  was  used,  while  in 
1007  two  shovels  were  worked. 

Cost  of  Outfit.  The  outfit  and  the  value  of  it  used  on  the  work 
was  as  follows; 

2  (TB-MdI   Vulcan  steam  shovels   t22.«00 

S  (18-ton)  DBvenpott  dinkeys,  at  »3,1(W  18,«00 

40  Western  4-yd.  aump  care,  at  $230  »,200 

SBCsndard  Wentem  graders,  at  tl.2IKI  l.MO 

4  (32-bp.  Ellon  tractiDU  ensineE.  at  (3,500  14.000 

1  (la-ton)  Kelly  SprinKfleld  rolleT  2,600 

t  Uilu  of  tra*^  camiJetA  I£,00a 

2  (C-borse)  road  machines,   1225   450 

24  ati-yd.)  Aurora  waftans.  119)  S.SSO 

15  Bufli  Bora&ers,   B7.60   261 

Total   plant    1100,000 

This  is  the  plant  that  was  on  the  work  at  the  end  of  1907,  but 
not  much  more  than  half  of  it  was  on  the  work  during  1906; 
hence,  if  we  figure  interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  at  2%  per 
month, Tve  haVe  $12,000  for  1906  and  824,000  for  1907,  or  a  total 
of  $36,000  for  the  two  years. 

Sleam  Shovel  Work.  The  method  of  carrying  on  the  steam 
shovel  work  was  as  follows:  Two  75-ton  Vulcan  ateam  shovels 
equipped   with   2y2-yd.   dippers    loaded   dirt   into   4'yd.   Western 
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dump  cara.  A  train  of  10  ears  were  pulled  on  3-ft,  gage  tracks 
by  18-ton  Davenport  dinkeys.  Two  dinkeys  pulled  tlie  trains  tor 
each  shovel  and  an  extra  dinkey  spotted  tars.  The  cars  hauled 
3.1  cu.  yds.  place  measurement,  as  determined  by  100,000  loads. 
During  190S,  the  material  nas  hauled  an  average  distance  of  1 
mile  against  a  2%  grade,  while  in  1907  the  l-mile  haul  was  all 
down  grade,  the  maximnm  grade  being  4%. 

Spreading.  The  tracks  on  the  embankments  were  so  arranged 
that  earth  was  spread  50  ft.  each  way  from  the  track.  The  layers 
were  made  6  ins.  deep.  As  the  dumping  of  the  whole  train  of  10 
cars. at  one  time  would  result  in  the  earth  blocking  the  move- 
ment of  the  cars,  only  alternate  ctCrs  were  dumped,  and  then  the 
train  was  pulled  ahead  a  train  length  aod  the  other  five  cars 
dumped.  As  the  ears  when  coupled  measured  13  ft.,  center  to 
center,  this  meant  a  pile  of  earth  containing  3.1  cu.  yds,  every 
26  ft.  Each  pile  spread  made  about  13S  sq.  ft.  of  embankment 
8  ins.  thick.  The  idea  of  dumping  alternate  cars  is  excellent  on 
embankments  of  this  character,  or  even  in  widening  railroad  em- 
bankments, as  it  makes  the  spreading  of  the  material  easier. 

At  first  the  attempt  was  made  to  spread  these  piles  of  earth 
with  a  Western  Embankment  Spreader,  hut  the  dinkeys  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  handle  the  spreader  against  the  piles  of 
earth.  This  spreader  will  spread  the  earth  about  7  ft.  from  the 
rail,  so,  if  it  had  worked  successfully,  the  area  it  could  cover 
would  have  been  enough  to  spread  out  the  pile  of  earth  to  a 
thickness  of  6  ins. 

Sis-horse  road  machines  were  then  tried,  but  they,  too,  proved 
a  failure  when  used  alone.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  ma- 
terial when  excavated  by  the  steam  shovel  came  out  at  times  in 
large  clods  or  lumps,  and  these  lumps  tossed  the  machine  around 
as  the  waves  of  the  sea  would  toss  a  small  boat.  Recourse  was 
then  had  to  buck  scrapers  to  do  the  preliminary  spreading.  These 
p'clled  by  horses  spread  the  earth  out  roughly  for  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  track,  the  road  machine  finishing  olT  the 
layers.  Three  layers  were  thus  spread  before  the  track  was 
shifted  into  a  new  position,  10  ft.  from  its  old  place. 

The  sprinkling  was  done  from  the  system  of  pipes  run  over  the 
reservoir  dike. 

The  rolling  was  done  by  a  32-hp.,  21-ton  traction  engine  and  a 
12-ton  Kelly  Springfield  road  roller.  The  great  weight  of  the 
engine  no  doubt  was  an  assistance  in  compacting,  but  unless  the 
tread  of  the  driving  wheels  of  the  engine  were  wider  than  the 
standard,  the  area  compacted  by  one  trip  of  the  engine  could 
not  compare  to  that  of  the  roller.  This  would  increase  the  cost 
of  the  roiling  over  using  a  roller  of  the  same  weight. 

Wageg.     A  10-hr.  day  was  worked  by  the  contractor,  and,  owing 
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to  tike  great  amouot  of  conatiuction  work  going  on  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  that  time,  the  Ibbor  wag  verj  indifferent.  The 
shovel  men  and  train  crewa  were  paid  standard  wages,  while  the 
Iftborera  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.S5  to  $2.50  per  day.  iloraes 
were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  91. lo  per  day.  This  cost  covers  the 
care  and  feed  of  the  horse,  likewise  the  interest  and  depreciation 
on  the  animal,  and  explains  why  horses  are  not  listed  under  the 
head  of  outfit.  Coal  cost  delivered  on  the  work  $10.50  per  ton, 
40%  dynamite  by  the  ear  load,  IZVt  ets.,  and  black  blasting  pow- 
der $1.21)  per  keg. 

C'o»t  of  Work.  The  cost  of  the  work,  consisting  of  the  totkl 
pay  rolls,  the  cost  of  euppHes  and  estimated  interest,  depreciation 
and  repairs,  was  as  (ollowa: 

I-abor    in.163.44 

Suppliw     K.SW.re 

Inwr«s(.  dtprwUtion  snd  rcpsirt  (eatimaled) 30,000.00 

ToW    tl^,MO.a 

Thit  cost  includes  superintendence,  camp  expense,  general  ez- 
peDBe,  and,  in  fact,  all  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  doing  the  work. 

The  overhead  charges  were  about  10%  of  the  total  cost.  This  cost 
Is  distributed  over  the  unit  costs  given  below. 

The  steam  shovels  excavated  per  day  an  average  of  951  cu.  yds., 
which  is  on  excellent  record  to  maintain  tor  so  long  a  period. 
The  coat  of  supplying  the  water  for  engines  and  sprinkling  has 
been  included  in  the  items  given  and  in  the  unit  cost«  given  below, 
has  been  properly  distributed.  Tlie  cost  per  cu.  yd.  was  aa 
follows:  •  - 

EieaTstion: 

Lsbor    I0.04T 

SoppHen     ". O.OW 

Total  eiMYBtion  0.IW4 

Haolinrt: 

Labor  on  Irain  ROW 

Ldbor  on   Iratlt    0,012 

Sap|di«>    0J(36 

Total    hauliDR    lO.OM 

SpresdlDii: 
I*boc    HJ18 

RoUinc; 

Labor    |0,0»6 

Supplies     0,007 

Total  ipreadinit   0.011 

Sprinkllnc; 

Labor    V>Mic 

Supplifli     QMt^ 

Total  itpiiBUiDR  tO.OlS 
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PUat: 

latWMt.  depreolXion  Knd  repain   (sBtimaled) 10.098 

Qr«iid  total   »-M6 

Spreading  Earik.  Thie  is  a  high  cOst  for  earth  excavation  of 
thie  cIbbb,  even  under  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the  work 
has  been  done.  This  cost  is  among  the  highest  for  earthen  em- 
bankments for  reservoirs  so  far  built  by  the  Reclamation  service. 
The  high  price  of  coa)  has  added  to  the  cost  of  loading,  hauling, 
and  compacting,  but  a  glance  at  the  unit  cost  shows  that  the 
spreading  of  the  earth  on  the  embankment  was  too  costly,  Ooe 
of  the  high  officials  of  the  Keclamation  Service  stated  that  the 
contractors  on  this  work  lost  money,  having  been  hampered  by  a 
shortage  of  tunds  and  inefficient  superintendents.  The  contract 
price  for  the  embankment  was  28  cts.  per  cu.  yd.  bo  about  12  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.  was  lost  on  this  part  of  the  work.  The  spreading  cost 
about  12  cts.  It  should  have  been  evident  to  any  one  that  such  a 
cost  was  ruinous,  as  this  work  on  reservoir  construction  seldom 
costs  more  than  2  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

On  the  upper  Deer  Flat  embankment,  on  the  Payette-Boise 
project,  an  embankment  of  about  1,000,000  cu.  yds.  was  built  with 
cars  and  steam  shovels  and  the  cost  was  less  than  2  cts.  per  yd. 
for  spreading.  Here  the  track  was  moved  away  from  the  earth, 
after  the  cars  were  dumped,  with  t«ams  of  heavy  horses,  when 
road  machines  did  the  spreading,  two  machines  spreading  about 
300  cu.  yds.  per  hour.  The  track  lies  flat  on  the  ground,  and  is 
well  spiked  to  fliS  ties.  It  stands  the  rough  usage  very  well. 
The  total  cost  for  this  spreading  work  up  to  1008  was  1.9  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.,  although  in  some  months  the  cost  had  been  as  low 
as   1.4  cts. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  Upper  Deer  Flat  embankment  the  earth 
was  free  from  large  cloda,  but  even  if  the  clods  that  hampered 
the  work  at  Belle  Fourche  had  been  broken  up  by  men 'with 
sledges  or  mauls,  so  as  to  make  It  possible  for  the  road-machinee 
to  do  the  spreading,  the  extra  cost  for  breaking  the  clods  would 
not  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  cent  or  two  per  cu.  yd,,  and 
it  would  have  been  less  than  that  had  they  used  a  spiked  disc 

Elevaling  Grader  Work  and  Hauling,     Two  Western  Standard 

elevating  graders  were  used  on  the  work,  propelled  either  by  16 
horses  or  21-ton  traction  engines.  As  a  rule  the  engine  is  the 
cheaper  method.  These  graders  loaded  Aurora  dump  wagons, 
having  a  capacity  of  1%  cu,  yds.  The  load,  place  measurement, 
actually  carried  was  11  cu.  yds.,  as  derived  from  a  record  of 
100,000  loads.  Three  horses  were  used  on  these  wagons,  24 
wagons  being  used  to   serve  the  two  graders,   the  average  haul 
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being;  about  1,300  ft.  The  use  of  three  horseH  to  tt  wagon  is  to 
be  commeDded.  The  extra  coat  ia  entirely  in  the  horae,  which  in 
this  case  amounted  to  SI. IS  per  day,  and  t^e  larger  load  carried 
with  the  other  expenaea  of  the  work  flied.-meana  that  the  extra 
coat  of  the  horHe  U  soon  paid.  With  only  2  horBss,  either  the 
load  would  not  have  been  as  large,  the  number  of  trips  would 
have  been  reduced,  or  smaller  and  IcBa  loads  would  have  been 
hauled.  As  it  was,  each  wagon  averaged  about  42  trips  per  day, 
traveling  a  distance  over  the  lead  of  about  10  miles.  Considering 
the  distance  covered  in  following  the  grader  and  in  turning,  no 
doubt  the  total  distance  traveled  per  day  would  equal  15  miles. 

The  elevating  grader,  to  a  great  extent,  pulveriaes  the  earth  aa 
it  excavates  it,  hence  in  spreading  no  trouble  was  experienced 
with  clods  or  lumps.  This  allowed  the  road  machine  to  do  the 
Bpreading  without  asaistancc,  which  confirms  our  statement  that 
Bome  form  of  clod  breaker  would  have  easily  solved  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  the  clods  that  came  from  the  steam  shovel  work. 
The  sprinkling  and  rolling  was  done  as  described  under  steam 
shovel  work. 
,  The  wages  paid  for  men  and  horaee  are  given  above,  also  the 
cost  of  coal  and  other  supplies. 

The  Coat  of  Grader  Work.  The  total  coat  of  the  elevating 
grader  work  was: 

Labor    W1.53D.9S 

8opplie«   4.*S8.24 

lutereit,  depreciation  and  repairg  (eetimalad) S.OOD.<M 

Total    ..,|51,»M.12 

This  includes  all  costs,  direct  and  indirect.  The  auperlntend- 
ence  and  overhead  charges  were  about  12%  of  the  total.  Each 
grader  loaded  556  eu.  yds.  per  day.  The  road  machine  apread 
about  150  cu.  yds.  per  hour. 

The  cost  per  cu.  yd.  of  the  grader  work  was  aa  follows; 

BiUTatlaii: 

Labor 10.047 

Siippliea O.Oia 

Total  sicavating    fO.OS* 

■     Hauline: 

Labor   tO.lM 

Spreadlns : 

Labor    JO.Olfl 

Rolling: 

Labor    pi.00a 

.      Supplies     0.008 

Total  roning $0,018 
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Labor    ■-.-..  |0J)11 

SupDliee    0.003  ^ 

ToWl  BprjnltlinB 10.014 

Interest,   deprsciBtioa  Bad  repsirs  (eBliDiated) (0.0311 

Grind    total W-3«l 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  spreading  in  this  case  cost  1.6  eta. 
The  wagons  deposited  the  loads  9  ft.  apart  in  windrows  7  ft. 
apart,  and  the  road  machine  spread  it  from  these  piles.  This  is 
real  spreading,  while  in  the  case  of  the  steam  shovels  the  "  spread- 
ing "  consisted  first  of  rehandling  and  then  spreading.  It  is 
possible  to  spread  earth  very  evenly  with  buck  or  Fresno  scrapers, 
ao  that  no  other  work  on  it  is  necessary. 

The  Cold  Spring  Earth  Dam,  Oregon.  D.  C.  Henry  in  En- 
giTUrering  and  Contraeting,  May  24,  1911,  gives  the  following: 

The  Cold  Spring  Dam  is  part  of  the  works  of  the  Umatilla 
project  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  the  dam  are: 

OrestBit  h«ifht  aboTe  bottom  of  creek  channel,  ft....  » 


leigl- — -,    - 

Vidth  at  vsltey  on  center  line  of 
-eojclh  of  cre«i      " 
Top  width,   (t. 


4  of  spillwa)' 

Up-etream  elope   ,. 


..  yds «73.aX) 


Available  Material  for  Dam  Conttrttctirm.  '  There  were  available 
within  reasonable  distance,  the  following  classes  of  material: 
( 1 )  Basaltic  rock,  hard  and  sound,  readily  blasted,  and  quite  suit- 
able for  rip-rap;  (2)  gravel  in  deep  hillside  deposits  on  the  north 
side  of  the  canyon,  14  mile  below  the  dam;  (3}  fine  sandy  loam, 
most  readily  available  In  any  direction,  for  use  in  the  embank- 
ment; (4)  pure  volcanic  ash,  in  occasional  strata  and  in  small 
quantities;  (5)  indurat«d  clay  deposits,  principally  at  the  north 
end  of  the  dam,  and  limited  in  area;  (6)  sand  and  gravel  in 
deeper  strata  underlying  the  surface  soil,  and  to  some  extent  in- 
durated. 

The  first  three  were  the  only  materials  that  could  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  without  extensive  stripping.  After  study  and 
e:(perimentation  with  these  materials,  gravel  was  selected.  Sta- 
bility was  secured  by  the  use  of  gravel  throughout  the  entire 
section  of  the  dam;  water  tightness  by  an  admixture  of  fine  sub- 
soil in  the  upstream  portion;  and  perfect  drainage  by  the  use  of 
umv^'iced  gravel  in  the  downstream  portion. 
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The  cut-off  trench  across  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  is  2  ft.  deep 
and  30  ft.  wide  at  its  connection  with  bed  rock.  It  reduces  in 
depth  and  width  up  the  hillBides  until  it  is  6  ft.  deep  and  hfiB  a 
bottom  width  of  10  ft.  at  the  ends  of  the  dam.  To  retard  the 
flow  along  the  plane  of  contact  with  bed  rock  a  thin  cut-off  wall, 
7  ft.  high,  was  constructed  on  the  center  line  of  the  trench,  across 
the  canyon,  reducing  in  height  up  the  aide  hill.  Five  addi- 
tional walls  were  built  on  the  north  hillside  where  the  rock  was 
exposed. 

ProviBion  was  made  for  drainage  by  a  gravel-filled  trench 
along  the  entire  downstream  toe  of  the  dam  with  tile  drain,  and  a 
network  of  additional  trenches  under  the  high  portion  of  the 
dam,  consisting  of  a  parallel  trench  120  ft.  up  atream  from  the 
water  toe,  with  cross  trenches  every  100  ft. 

Method  of  Conatruction,  The  design  called  for  the  handling  of 
approximately  490,000  cu.  yds.  of  gravel  from  the  gravel  pit  in 
the  north  canyon  aide,  about  %  mile  below  the  dam,  for  the  ex- 
cavation of  101,000  cu.  yda,  of  loam  or  subsoil,  to  be  obtained 
mostly  from  the  slopes  within  the  reaervoir,  and  for  about  36,000 
cu,  yds.  of  rock  pitching,  to  be  placed  on  both  slopes. 

The  gravel  waa  excavated  with  a  70-ton,  Model  No.  60,  Marion 
steam  shovel,  with  2',^  cu.  yd.  bucket.  The  rolling  stock  con- 
sisted of  fifty  4-yd.  side-dump  cars  and  five  16-ton  American  loco- 
motivea  running  on  a  3-ft.  gage  track  of  33-lb.  raila.  Hie  aver- 
age diatance  of  gravel  haul  was  214  milee  and  the  maximum  grade 
was  1H%-  The  gravel  in  the  pit  rose  to  from  30  to  60  ft.  above 
the  shoveL  and  was  in  places  overlain  with  considerable  soil,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  watch  the  proportions  of  soil  and  gravel  as 
they  came  on  the  cara  to  the  dump. 

The  ahovel  was  served  by  four  gravel  trains  of  from  0  to  12 
cars  each,  which  handled  on  an  average,  including  moving  and 
delays,  about  1,600  cu.  yds.  per  ahift  of  R  boura,  the  output  per 
shift  occasionally  exceeding  2,200  cu.  yds.  The  total  rise  from 
the  Bteam  shovel  to  the  top  of  the  dumping  trestle  was  65  ft., 
and  the  coal  consumption  per  locomotive,  (or  1,149  shifts  of  8 
hours,  averaged  2,400  lbs.,  coal  being  obtained  from  the  Kem- 
merer  mines  in  Wyoming. 

The  gravel  was  delivered  on  the  dam  by  dumping  from  a  trestle, 
66  ft.  high,  built  across  the  canyon,  with  its  center  line  atiout  60 
ft.  down  stream  from  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the 
dam.  The  entire  trestle  came  within  the  100%  of  the  gravel 
aection,  and  the  posts  were  left  buried  in  the  gravel,  but  all  brac- 
ing waa  removed  as  the  work  progressed. 

The  line  subsoil  or  loam  was  obtained  from  various  sources  as 

follows ! 
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Prom    lurfBce    Imyera    orerlrinK    the    Kravel    in    tbs 

grinel  pit  - T. iOO.OOO 

dam    ." lOS.SOO 

From  the  foed  cangl  and  trencbeg 40.700 

From  tbe  spiQwa;  chaoDel 17,100 

Tola    cu.   Ida WT.OOO 

The  loam  from  the  gravel  pit  waB  handled  Id  the  name  m&nner 
as  the  gravel.  The  loam  from  the  borrow  pits  waa  handled  by 
wheel  scrapers  up  to  distances  of  500  ft.  (22,300  cu.  yds.),  and  bj 
dump  wagons  loadeil  by  an  orange-peel  excavator  for  greater  dis- 
tances up  to  2,000  ft  (86,300  cu.  yds.).  The  loam  from  other 
sources  was  moved  by  scrapers,  only  that  portion  escavated  from 
trenches,  etc.,  being  used  which  was  found  suitable,  the  remain' 
der  being  wasted. 

Spreading  and  Rolling.  The  loam  was  delivered  first,  in  its 
proper  proportions,  and  spread  by  a  road  scraper,  after  which 
gravel  was  spread  over  it,  being  scraped  by  Fresno  scrapers  from 
the  foot  of  the  gravel  dump  near  the  trestle.  The  materials  were 
mixed  at  first  with  disk  harrows  and  subsequently  with  culti- 
vators, the  points  of  which  scraped  over  and  into  the  top  of  the 
previously  mixed  and  rolled  layer,  after  which  the  material  was 
watered  and  rolled,  producing  a  final  layer  of  from  4  to  6  ins. 
compacted  into  a  hard  mass  which  required  picking  to  excavate. 
Constant  watch  was  kept  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  mixing 
process  by  excavating  test  pita.  It  waa  found  impossible  to 
secure  complete  mising  at  all  times.  Unmixed  gravel  was  no- 
where found,  but  in  some  places  fine  streaks  of  loam  had  been 
left  unmixed  with  gravel,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  avoid  it. 

The  gravel  in  the  100%  gravel  section  was  not  rolled  to  a  large 
extent  and  was  not  watered.  When  the  gravel  dump  had  reached 
the  height  of  the  trestle,  the  track  was  raised  by  grading  up  until 
the  full  height  of  the  dam  was  attained. 

Riprap.  The  rock  for  slope  pitching  was  obtained  from  the 
rocky  basalt  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  the  canyon,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  dam.  It  broke  up  in  fragments  from  1  cu.  ft.  in 
volume  down.  A  part  of  it  was  loaded  by  an  orange-peel  exca- 
vator, but  most  was  handled  from  wheelbarrows  into  dump  cars. 
It  was  hauled  by  rait,  dumped  on  the  slopes  from  the  dump  care 
and  sloped  by  hand.  The  total  required  was  36,000  cu  yds.  The 
construction  of  the  auxiliary  structures  contained  no  elements  of 
special  interest. 

The  work  on  the  Installation  of  the  plant  was  commenced  in 
December,  1903.  The  flrst  gravel  was  dumped  In  May,  1907,  and 
the  dam  was  completed  on  January  1,  1908. 

Shrinkage.    The  design  of  the  dam  calls  roughly  for  one-third 
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of  the  m&BB  100%  gravel,  one-third  50%  gravel,  and  tJie  remaining 
third  67,  75  and  80%  gravel.  Laboratory  tests  indicated  a 
shrinkage  of  about  10%  for  the  various  mixtures,  and  from  thie 
it  waa  figured  that  there  wojld  be  required  4ao,0(H)  cu.  yds,  of 
graiel  and  191  000  cu  yds  of  loam  or  a  total  of  681  000  cu.  yds,, 
to  make  the  63i  000  cu   jda   of  eompaotud  dam 

The  actual  quantity  of  gravel  excavated  corresponds  closely  to 
the  estimate  but  the  quantitj  of  soil  handled  mas  76  000  cu.  yds. 
in  e\LesB  of  that  figured  This  large  e\ceBS  must  be  principally 
attributed  to  the  diBltult^  of  keeping  the  soil  and  gravel  apart  in 
the  gravel  pit  and  may  be  partly  due  to  the  oreurrence  of  vol- 
ranie  ash  or  duat  in  the  delnered  soil  which  may  not  have  as- 
sisted in  spelling  the  quantities  The  proportion  of  loam'in  the 
graiel  where  it  came  unavoidabh  mixed  with  gravel  from  the 
gravel  pit  maj  ha%e  been  underestimated  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  much  of  the  gravel  whith  from  all  appearances  contained  no 
soil  raaj  have  held  proportions  of  from  u  to  10%  While  the 
excess  soil  has  added  lo  the  cost  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  injuri- 
ous as  regards  the  drainage  qualities  of  the  gravel  or  its  stability, 
and  it  has  also  added  to  its  mass  weight 

Cost  The  total  cost  of  the  dam  arranged  by  its  principal 
features  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation 


General  administration   engineering  and  supervision   other  than 
preliminary  engineering   are  included  in  the  above  tigures. 

The  principal  details  of  the  cost  of  the  mam  dam  are  as  fol- 


[■teriBl  from  (rartl  pit      QraT«l    490  OUO  cu    yii 
eurth    100  000  cu    yis     loUL    CBO  OUU  cu    yds     bI 


46  30l>  cu    ydA     orBBEe-iwel  excBTStor    JCl 

siiao 

1    yds    whfel  acrapsr  al  l!t4  cts  15  6J0 
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EicaTiliDli  - 
E«rth    from   IrenchOB.    Hpillwij.    etc.,   temporwily    01 

liermsDently  uutled,  H10I)  cu.  yds.  si  (0.293 lO.OtO 

Hirdpnn  or  loose  rocli,  6,«00  ou.  yds.  at  (1.37 S.030 

Solid  rock,  1,000  cu.  yds.  at  |2.84 11,340 

Concrele  cut-off  walla,  327  cu.  rda.  at  tl3.T9 4.G10 

Drainage,  including  all  work  to  July  1.  mO 7,S80 

TolBl  taetiM 

A  further  analysis  of  the  two  principal  items  maj  be  of  io' 

EmbantonenC    Material  from  gi(avel  pit,  590,000  cu.  ;di. 

ateam-ihDTel    eiciTation;    BaO    haul,    average    distance    2U 

miles,  average  ri«e  *5  ft. 

CtB.  per  cubic  yard,  measured  in  eicavallon: 
Steam   shovel    3.8 


Work  on  dam: 

Scraping,  spreading  and  miilog  S2 

Sprinkling    OJ 

Rolling    0.t 

Water  supply   0.7 

ToUl    9.8 

Plant   depreciation    10.4 

Plant  mainlenaDce   0.4 

Total     10.B 


CleauiQg  up,  transfer  of  plant  0.6 

Engineering,   adminietraiion  and  geheral  expenses 3.T 

Grand  total,  eta.  per  cu.  yd 3g.G 

Embankment:    Material  from  borrowpiii,   SS.ZOO  cu.  yds.  orange-peel  e: 
vator,   wagon  haul,   GOO  to  2,000  tt. 
CIS.  per  cubic  yard,  measured  in  eicavalion : 
Eneavation     13.1 


Total    

General   supplies    

Camp,  shops  and  warehou 
CleaniuK  up.  transfer  of  \ 
EnElneering.  administratto 

arand  total,  ols.  per  cu 
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The  coat  of  gravel  and  earth  for  the  main  einliankmcnt,  based 
on  bank  measurement,  is  higher  than  the  foregoing  fignrea  indi- 
cate, by  reHBon  of  heavy  shrinkage,  and  ia  ahown  as  follows: 

HBterial  from  grnei  pit.  ESO.OOO  en.  ydi.  st  3S.E  cts...  t^^T.OS) 
Uatsrlal   liom   borrow-pita,    etc.,    197,000   en.   yds.   at 

28,0    cts 40.760 

Totsl,   JE7,000  ou.  rd«.  M  SS.2  cts im.JTO 

EDbknkment  meunremeiit.  037,000  en,  rda.  at  43.0  eta. 

The  prices  paid  for  labor  per  8-hr.  day  and  fuel  were  as  fol- 

Comtnon  labor   JI.Wlo  »a.40 

TeanulBrB 2,40  to  2,80 

TesDuten.  Kith  team 4£0 

ateam-Bhoiel  BBglnB  men   0.20 

Oraneamen    *,0« 

Locomotiie  enciae  men  S.OO 

OarpenlerB    fS.OO  to  4.00 

Coal.  p«r  ton.  on  work  S.C3 

Conitmotlon  of  tbe  Eaetaen  Lake  Dam.  Engineering  SetM, 
May  16,  1913,  describes  the  construction  of  an  earth  dajn  06  ft. 
high  and  1,400  ft.  long,  built  across  the  Kachcss  River  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  United  i^tates  Reclamation  Service.  The  dam  has 
a  top  width  of  20  ft.  The  uptitrcam  slope  is  3  to  1,  the  down- 
stream slope  2  to  1.  To  prevent  percolation  a  wide  cut-off  trench 
about  20  ft.  deep  was  excavated  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
dam  and  from  2D  tu  60  ft.  upstream  from  the  center  line.  In 
the  bottom  of  this  trench  a  narrower  trench  was  cxcavat«d  to  a 
depth  of  from  33  to  76  ft.  below  the  original  ground  surface  and 
in  it  a  concrete  core-wall,  2  ft.  thick,  was  built,  extending  up  to 
the  original  surface  of  the  ground.     See  Fig.  22. 

Cutoff  Trench.  The  wide  cutofT  trench  was  excavated  with 
teams  and  the  drag-line  excavator.  The  portion  west  of  dam 
conduit  was  done  wholly  with  teams  and  waa  pushed  to  permit 
the  starting  of  tbe  core-wall  trench.  The  higher  portion  of  the 
trench,  east  of  the  dam  conduit,  was  done  by  teams.  When  water 
was  encountered  it  was  left  for  the  excavator.  The  drag-line 
excavator  deposited  the  material  at  the  upstream  toe  of  the  dam, 
making  an  excellent  footing  lor  the  riprap,  also  disposing  of  the 
material  with  one  handling. 

Deep  Gore-Wall  Trench.— The  excavation  of  tbe  core-wall  trench 
was  commenced  early  in  July,  1911,  weat  of  the  dam  conduit. 
The  upper  few  feet  were  shoveled  into  wheelbarrows  and  wasted. 
Shafts  were  excavated  ahead  of  adjacent  portions  of  the  trench, 
then  the  excavation  was  carried  in  horizontal  benches  about  7  ft. 
high.  One  or  two  men  worked  on  each  bench,  loading  tbe  material 
into  wheelbarrows,  wheeling  it  along  tbe  bench  to  the  side  of  the 
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ahaft  and  dumping  it  into  a  vertical  chute  that  carried  the  mate- 
rial to  a.  wood  bucket  of  %  cu.  yd.  capacity,  heavily  ironed  and 
operated  from  the  head  frame.  When  filled,  the  bucket  waa 
hoisted  to  the  head  block,  where  a  simple  device  dumped  the 
mudc  into  a  I'/s-cu.  yd.  car,  in  which  it  was  hauled  by  one  horse 
to  waste  dump.  A  double  drum  hoist  was  used  which  enabled 
two  shafts  to  be  worked  by  one  hoisting  engineer.  Tbia  method 
allowed  a  number  of  men,  working  at  different  levels,  on  plat- 
forms laid  on  trench  bracing,  to  work  from  each  shaft. 

It  was  intended  to  carry  this  trench  to  bed  rock  but  the  entire 
excavation  waa  in  such  uniformly  good  material  that  it  was  con- 
sidered unnecessary  to  go  so  deep.  The  maximum  depth  reached 
was  near  the  westerly  end  which  waa  carried  to  75  ft.  below  the 
original  ground  surface.  The  material  stood  eo  well  that  gen- 
erally the  eicavation  could  be  carried  about  10  ft.  without  sheet- 
ing. 

As  the  core-wall  was  to  be  only  2  ft.  thick,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  carry  the  excavation  narrower  than  4  ft-,  the  downstream  side 
was  carried  true  to  line,  so  that  the  sheeting  on  that  side  could 
remain,  and  also  to  give  room  to  remove  the  fonus  from  the 
upstream  side. 

Material  for  the  embankment  was  taken  from  a  borrowpit 
1,000  ft.  from  the  east  end  of  the  dam. 

A  second  borrowpit  for  loose  material  was  opened  2,600  ft. 
from  the  east  end  of  the  dam. 

Trestle.  It  was  decided  to  depend  on  rolling  to  consolidate  the 
dam,  carrying  material  from  the  borrowpit  in  cars.  A  trestle  300 
ft.  long,  of  which  300  ft.  averaged  60  ft.  high,  was  built  of  sound 
timber  saved  from  the  clearing.  Sawed  timber  was  used  for  caps 
and  stringers  to  save  time  of  erection.  The  bents  were  20  ft. 
apart,  three  posts  to  a  bent.  The  trestle  was  located  practically 
on  the  center  line  of  the  dam,  with  the  base  of  rail  >t  the  pro- 
posed crest.  It  was  double  tracked  with  30-lb.  steel  rails,  24. in. 
gage.  A  double  track  was  laid  to  the  borrow  pit  for  tight  mate- 
rial and  a  single  track,  with  sufficient  turnouts,  to  the  borrowpit 
for  loose  material.  From  the  west  end  of  trestle  a  single  track 
was  extended  about  300  ft.  on  a  road-bed  made  with  teams  and 
beyond  this  point  the  material  wan  hauled  by  teams. 

Steam  Skovel  tVor^.  While  the  trestle  was  being  constructed, 
the  borrowpits  prepared  and  track  laid,  the  cutoiT  and  conduit 
trmches  were  backfilled.  The  bai  1  work  of  filling  in  cramped 
quarters  had  been  done  the  previous  season.  The  steam  shovel 
was  moved  to  a  2S-ft.  bank  of  fine  material  just  east  of  the  outlet 
of  the  small  conduit.  Temporary  tracks  were  laid  and  the  filling 
was  done  by  loading  I'^-cu.  yd.  cars  with  steam  ahoveU  and 
lianling  them  by  teama.    The  trenches  contained  some  water. 
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The  material  was  dumped,  then  worked  into  the  water  and  pud- 
dled. When  the  fill  got  sUflicient)?  dry  to  permit  of  using  teams, 
the  spreading  was  done  with  slips  and  fresnus. 

About  May  1  the  trestle  was  ready  for  use,  the  shovel  was 
moved  to  the  borrowpit  east  of  the  dam  and  the  construction  of 
Uie  embankment  proper  commenced.  The  pit  had  previously 
been  cleared  and  some  blastiug  done.  The  material  from  this  pit 
was  loaded  into  trains  of  15  1  '/^.-cu.  yd.  Hide-dump  cars,  hauled  by 
6-ton  steam  locomotives.  It  was  dumped  from  the  upstream  side 
of  the  trestle,  falling  to  the  ground  below.  At  first  the  material 
fell  inside  the  outer  posts,  but  the  addition  uf  a  deflecting  apron 
7  ft.  long,  covered  with  sheet  iron,  caused  it  to  fall  just  outside 
tiie  posts. 

Spreading  and  Hailing.  Spreading  was  done  with  fresaos  of 
four-horse  si^e,  but  usually  drawn  by  three  large  horses  or  mules. 
It  was  found  after  the  work  became  ByatematiKed  that  one  fresno 
would  distribute  about  115  cu.  yd.  of  the  tight  material  in  eight 
hours.  The  gravel  or  loose  material  "was  loaded  by  the  drag-line 
excavator  into  a  specially  constructed  hopper,  of  40-cu.  yd,  ca- 
pacity, mounted  on  skids  for  moving  and  fitted  with  two  chutes 
and  controlling  gates,  which  enabled  two  cars  to  be  loaded  at  a 
time.  It  was  hauled  in  trains  of  twelve  cars,  dumped  from  the 
downstream  side  of  the  trestle  and  spread  with  four-horae  freanos. 
One  fresno  wovld  spread  from  1.50  to  176  cu.  yd.  of  gravel  in  eight 
hours,  the  haul  being  much  shorter  than  for  the  tight  material 
and  the  gravel  more  easily  loaded. 

On  account  of  the  small  working  space  of  the  embankment, 
dilliculty  was  at  first  experienced  in  spreading  the  material  as 
fast  oa  it  came  in,  but  while  the  capacity  of  the  machines  was 
never  taxed,  a  system  was  soon  devised  whereby  it  was  kept  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  About  ten  trains  would  he  dumped  in  one  pile, 
then  another  pile  of  ten  train  loads  would  be  made,  near  the  first 
pile,  leaving  ouly  room  for  a  roadway  between,,  then  a  third  pile 
adjacent  to  the  second.  While  the  second  pile  was  being  made, 
the  lirst  pile  would  be  spread  and  htones  picked  from  the  second 
pile;  then  while  ears  were  dumping  on  the  third  pile,  the  stones 
would  be  picked  from  it  and  the  second  pile  spread.  In  this  way 
there  was  no  waiting  and  no  confusion,  the  roller  working  on 
the  area  previously  spread.  The  tight  material  occupied  the 
upstream  two-thirds  of  the  dam  (Fig.  22)  and  the  gravel  in  the 
downstream  third;  it  was  handled  in  the  same  way  except  that  it 
spread  much  easier,  and  the  piles  did  not  req  ire  plowing^  which 
was  necessary  with  the  tight  material,  the  impact  from  falling, 
particularly  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  embankment,  compacting 
this  material  very  tightly. 

The  tight  material  was  spread  in  8-in.  layers  and  all  stones 
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Fig.  22.     l^pical  Section  of  KachesB  Lake  Dam. 

■  Beemed  about  the  ripht  weight  for  the  materiale  and  an  excellent 
embankment  was  obtained. 

It  was  found  that  tlie  eompacleil  layer  was  alightlj  less  timn 
S  in.  in  thickness.  Tet<t  pits  were  p.  t  down  frequently  and  at 
predetermined  points,  in  order  to  have  a  complete  record  of  tbe 
behavior  of  the  material,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  proper 
Bimount  of  water  was  being  used,  and,  iu  general,  to  indicate 
whether  there  was  anytJiing  to  be  guarded  against  or  improved. 
No  stratification  wag  apparent;  the  on);  adverse  criticism  to  be 
made  was  tliat  certain  layers  that  had  been  exposed  to  rain 
showed  a  little  too  much  water. 

The  gravel  was  spread  in  a  similar  manner  except  that  small 
atones  were  not  so  carefully  picked  out.  The  rolling  was  done  by 
a  grooved  roller  drawn  by  four  horses  and  more  water  was  used 
than  on  the  upper  side.  The  stones  picked  out  were  placed  on 
the  downstream  slope.  Tbe  junction  of  loose  and  tight  material 
was  approximately  at  the  downstream  posts  of  trestle  bents. 

Progress.  To  place  the  laige  amount  of  material  in  the  short 
season  available,  the  small  area  of  the  dump  preventing  tbe  crowd- 
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ing  of  the  machines,  Uie  shovel  and  embankment  work  waa  car- 
ried in  two  8-hr.  ahifts,  but  aa  only  half  as  much  material  was  ' 
.required  from  the  excavator  it  only  operated  one  shift.  The  best 
run  of  the  shovel  waa  1,105  cu.  ;d.  and  of  the  excavator  1,000 
cu.  yd.  in  eight  hours.  The  embankment  was  practically  all 
placed  in  four  morithB.  All  trestle  bracing  was  taken  out  as  the 
fill  advanced,  nothing  being  left  in  but  the  posts.  When  within 
8  ft.  of  the  top,  the  gravel  portion  was  brought  up  about  6  ft., 
rate  track  thrown  on  it,  the  balance  of  the  trestle  remoTed  and 
the  remainder  of  embankment  completed. 

The  earthwork  yardage  was;  Excavation,  650,000;  embank' 
ment,  182,000;  backfill,  32,000. 

Drainage.  A  very  complete  drainage  system  was  provided  to 
lead  off  harmlessly  any  water  that  may  find  its  way  into  the  dam. 
At  the  downstream  toe  ia  a  generous  trench  from  B  to  10  ft.  wide 
at  the  bottom,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  dam,  backfilled 
with  stone,  which  filling  is  also  carried  some  distance  up  the 
slope.  From  30  to  60  ft.  upstream  from  the  toe  is  a  12-in.  tile 
drain  laid  with  open  joints  in  a  trench  and  surrounded  with  2 
ft.  of  small  stone;  this  drain  has  frequent  outlets  to  the  main 
drain  at  the  toe.  Should  water  succeed  in  passing  through  the 
tight  material,  it  will  drop  in  the  gravel  portion,  .which  contains 
practically  no  clay,  and  escape  through  the  drains. 

Constmctlngr  an  Embankment  for  Hill  Tlew  Keserroir,  H.  T. 
The  construction  of  the  earth  embankment  for  the  Hill  View 
Reservoir,  New  York  City,  is  described  by  A.  W.  Tidd,  in  Engi- 
neering  Neios,  Sept.  9,  1916.  The  soil  formation  was  a  very 
dense,  glacial  drift,  containing  many  atones  and  boulders  but  no 
ledge  rock.  The  material  was  well  graded  from  a  coarse  sand 
down  to  a  very  fine  rock  flour,  excellent  for  a  reservoir  embank- 
ment. The  sides  of  steam  shovel  cuts  stood  perpendicular  for  two 
years  without  change  other  than  the  scaling  off  caused  by  the 
action  6f  frost. 

The  embankment  was  constructed  of  carefully  selected  and 
thoroughly  compacted  material,  and  backed  up  by  the  remainder 
of  the  excavated  material,  which  equals  and  in  many  places  ex- 
ceeds in  volume  that  of  the  especially  treated  portion.  The  em> 
bankment  on  the  water  side  was  rolled  in  layera  not  thicker  than 
4  in.  when  compacted,  while  in  outer  portion  2-ft.  layera  were 
allowed.  This  outer  portion  waa  formed  of  material  unsuitable 
for  the  special  impervious   (4-in.)   embankment. 

The  bonding  of  the  base  of  the  embankment  with  its  foundation 
was  done  with  extreme  care.  All  unsuitable  material  was  exca- 
vated and  removed,  and  from  the  finally  stripped  surface,  small 
boulders  and  all  stumps  and  large  roots  were  removed.  Large 
firmly  embedded  boulders  were  allowed  to  remain  if  there  was  ■ 
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room  between  them  BUJBcient  to  operate  tbe  10-ton  ateam  Tolleri. 
Treiit^hes  were  either  baeklilled  by  hand-ramming  or  sloped  enough 
to  allow  the  roller  to  ride  into  and  across  thnn.  Elarth  was 
placed  around  the  boulders  and  rammed  until  snfilcientlj  mounded 
to  permit  the  roller  to  ride  up  onto  them.  The  stripped  surface 
under  the  base  of  the  4-in.  embankment  was  thoroughly  scarified, 
usually  with  a  road  plow,  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  ins.,  and  a  thin 
layer  of  embankment  material  was  deposited  and  rolled.  An 
excellent  bond  was  thus  effected  between  the  original  and  the 
fresh  material,  and  this  method  was  used  throughout  the  entire 
construction  of  the  embankment  whenever  work  was  ataVted  an  an 
area  that  had  lain  untouched  for  a  time.  The  4-in.  layera  were 
then  started,  beginning  in  the  lowest  part,  keeping  the  top  of  the 
embankment  practically  level. 

The  dumping  areas  were  restricted,  irregular  in  shape,  discon- 
nected, and  often  obatructed  by  bouldera.  As  soon  as  possible, 
3-ft.-gage  track  with  65-  to  TO-lb.  rails  were  laid  on  the  embank- 
ment and  the  material  delivered  in  4-yd.,  aide-dumping  cara,  in 
lO-car  trains,  hauled  by  10  to  16-ton  locomotives.  The  tracica 
were  laid  in  straight  stretches  as  long  aa  possible;  and  two  par- 
allel lines  were  used  until  the  embankment  became  too  narrow  to 
accommodate  them. 

Spreading  and  Rolling,  The  trains  were  dumped  in  succeislou 
along  the  full  length  ,of  the  track  'and  the  material  spread  and 
leveled  with  a  apreader-car  into  a  layer  about  B  ins.  thick.  As 
soon  as  the  spreader-car  bad  finished  (usually  in  four  trips)  the 
track  was  pulled  away  a  certain  definite  distance,  fined  up  ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  previous  position,  and  was  ready  for  trains 
again.  The  track  was  pulled  into  position  by  a  track  gang.  The 
amount  of  the  track  throw  was  determined  from  careful  obser- 
vationa  taken  on  the  compacted  layers,  for  each  layer,  when 
spread,  must  juat  connect  with  the  edge  of  the  previously  spread 
layer,  and  when  rolled  must  be  4  ins.  tliick.  The  ateamshuvel 
'runners  became  expert  in  loading  the  cars  to  the  limit  and  at 
the  same  time  with  a  very  uniform  volume.  It  waa  on  that  uni- 
formity of  volume  that  the  success  of  the  whole  method  depended. 
The  system  worked  admirably.  The  track  throw  was  in  general 
14  ft.  The  spreader-car  was  not  able  to  spread  the  full  width 
even  when  counterweighted,  10  ft.  being  about  its  limit,  so  the 
remainder  was  spread  with  a  4-horae  road  scraper.  A  atone  gang 
worked  continuously  picking  out'  and  removing  the  boulders  and 
atones  larger  than  3  in.,  in  order  to  allow  the  roller  to  get  onto 
the  layer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Here  again  the  steam 
ahovel  runners  eoSperated  by  avoiding  the  larger  boulders  when 
loading  for  the  4-in.  embankment. 

Ten-ton  rollers  with  grooved  front  wheel  and  cleated  aide  wheels 
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were  used.  They  were  run  bkck  and  forth  par&Uel  to  the  track, 
moving  over  the  width  of  the  side  wheel  about  IS  ina.  each  trip, 
thua  making  four  ralIinfi;H  on  eac:li  layer.  During  hot  weather  the 
material  required  Bprinkliiin  to  insure  proper  bonding  and  thor- 
ough compacting.  Tlie  watering  was  done  by  an  ordinary  street 
sprinkling  cart  drawn  by  horsea,  and  the  water  was  applied  to  the 
roller  layer  before  the  new  layer  was  dumped.  A  sprinkling  car 
was  tried,  but  given  up,  as  it  interfered  with  the  regularity  of 
tiie  train  movements.  Some  difficulty  waa  experienced  in  secur- 
ing thorough  compacting  wherever  the  direction  of  track  shifting 
was  reversed.  In  such  cases  it  was  necessary  to  place  two  layers 
one  on  top  of  the  other  before  the  track  was  shifted,  and  in  the 
rush  to  take  care  of  the  material  as  fast  as  it  was  sent  out  from 
the  steam  shovels,  great  vigilance  was  required  to  insure  that 
tiie  proper  amount  of  rolling  was  given  the  under  layer.  About 
30%  of  the  material  was  brought  on-in  wagtms.  Ail  spreading 
and  leveling  of  the  wagon  dump  was  done  with  4-horBe  road 
scrapers,  after  which  it  was  rolled  in  the  usual  manner. 

No  settlement  of  the  4-in.  embankment  was  ever  detected,  and 
from  the  evidence  deduced  from  concrete  structures  built  upon  it 
and  grade  stakes  given,  the  settlement  must  have  been  extremely 
sli^t,  if  any  at  all. 

Danu  of  Boalder-Fllled  Wire  Baaketa.  Engineering  Heart- 
Recont,  Apr.  12,  1S17,  gives  the  following: 

Hydraulic  mining  operations  are  now  permitted  in  Western 
states  only  when  there  is  some  means  of  preventing  the  earth  and 
rocks  washed  down  by  the  jet  from  continuing  on  into  the  tower 
reaches  of  the  stream.  One  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  build 
a,  dam  across  the  stream  just  below  the  point  where  operations  are 
under  way.  By  this  means  there  is  formed  a  pool  that  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  providing  a  settling  basin  and  capacity  for 
storing  the  debris. 

The  margin  of  profit  in  such  mining  work  is  low;  and  where 
debris  is  to  be  retained  by  artificial  pondage,  only  a  dam  that  can 
be  built  at  very  low  cost  is  feasible.  Two  dams  have  been  built 
in  California  to  meet  this  requirement.  They  consist  of  unite, 
or  baskets,  of  poultry  netting  filled  with  coarse  gravel  and  rock. 
These  units  are  1  x  2  x  8  ft.  in  size  and  are  placed  length'wise  with 
the  stream.  They  are  built  in  place  and  are  laid  in  the  same  way 
that  shingles  are  placed  on  a  roof,  except  that  they  are  level 
instead  of  eloping.  Each  unit  is  made  to  lap  over  half  of  the 
preceding  course. 

As  each  courhe  or  layer  is  completed,  sufficient  backfilling  is  put 
in  behind  on  the  upstream  side  to  give  the  structure  a  top  width 
of   10  ft.,   in   addition  to  the  courses  of   netted   units.     The  up- 
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Btream  side  of  tbe  Sll  in  kept  at  a,  slope  of  I'/i  to  1,  and  the  down- 
Btream  slope  rangea  from  2  to  1  down  to  4  to  1. 

Id  making  the  unitu,  common  netting  of  14-gage  wire  in  6-ft. 
widthe  IB  used,  A  10-ft.  length  of  this  wire  ie  cut  from  tiie  roll 
and  put  in  its  place  on  the  dam  in  a  form  composed  of  the  last 
completed  basket  and  a  2-in.  planic  set  on  edge  and  held  in  place 
by  pins.  Into  the  netting  are  then  poured  very  coarse  gravel 
and  rock  up  to  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  When  a  sufficient  quan' 
titj  has  been  deposited,  the  top  ie  leveled  off  with  a  straight- 
edge,'and  the  aelvage  edges  of  the  netting  are  drawn  together  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  strap  iron  with  a  hooked  end.  The  selvage 
edges  are  then  fastened  together  with  wire,  and  the  ends  ore 
folded  in  and  similarly  fastened, 

CoKBtruotion  Co»tn.  On  one  of  the  dams  of  this  type  constructed 
for  the  Omega  mine  on  Scotchman's  Creek,  California,  the  crew 
consisted  of  six  men.  Two  men  handled  the  netting,  and  four 
men  shoveled  and  wheeled  the  material.  ThiB  crew  laid  20  bas- 
kets per  day,  a  total  of  3S0  cu.  ft.  They  also  placed  tbe  back- 
filling for  this  number  of  maskets,  which  brought  up  to  56.3  cu. 
ydB.  per  day  the  total  amount  of  material  bandied.  At  the 
rate  of  $3  per  day  per  man  the  coet  of  labor  and  material  in  the 
entire  dam  was  48  cts,  per  cu.  yd. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  work  requires  practically  no  eqmp- 
ment,  calls  for  no  initial  investment  in  plant,  requires  no  skilled 
labor,  and,  aside  from  inspection  by  state  ollkials,  only  auch  bu- 
pervision  as  a  foreman  can  give.  The  only  construction  material 
that  has  to  be  shipped  in  is  tbe  netting. 

The  material  placed  in  the  baskets  is  tbe  coarsest  obtainable. 
The  backfill  is  made  of  finer  material;  and  as  tlie  dam  increases 
in  height  and  the  upstream  face  is  continually  extended,  effort 
is  made  to  use  liner  and  finer  material  so  that  the  seal  will  even- 
tually be  complete  and  the  upstream  face  of  the  dam  as  nearly 
water-tight  as  possible. 

The  fact  that  the  downstream  slope  is  made  of  very  coarse 
material  permits  seepage  to  escape  promptly,  and  thus  internal 
pressure  cannot  occur.  Another  feature  peculiar  to  this  type  of 
construction  is  that  the  height  of  the  dam  need  not  be  prede- 
termined and  the  structure  can  be  continued  indefinitely  so  far 
as  the  design  and  material  are  cuncerned. 

Although  the  downstream  face  constitutes  a  cataract  form  of 
spillway  over  which  the  stream  can  quite  safely  lie  allowed  to 
flow,  the  plan  has  been  to  pi'ovide  a  separate  spillway  for  the 
dam  when  no  further  increase  in  height  is  desired. 

The  first  dam  of  this  type  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  begun  for 
the  Omega  mine  in  1913,  and  has  since  been  raised  by  slow  stages 
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as  the  needB  of  the  mine  required.  It  had  43  layers  and  was 
about  43  ft.  high  in  1917.  This  dam  is  founded  upon  on  old  con- 
crete dam  about  50  ft.  in  height,  the  cost  of  enlarging  which  by 
adding  more  concrete  was  prohibitive.  The  second  dam  of  the 
basket  type  woe  being  built  on  Nelson  Creek  in  Plumas  County 
and  bad  attained  a  height  of  about  28  ft. 

Temporary  Eydraiillc  Fill  Dam  Across  Colorado  Rirer.  En- 
gineering Record,  Dec.  25,  1915,  gives  the  following; 

For  not  quite  a  month,  from  Sept.  20  to  Oct.  3,  1915,  the  en- 
tire flow  of  the  Colorado  River  was  diverted  into  the  canal  sys- 
tein  of  the  Imperial  Valley  by  a  hydraulic  fill  dam,  about  S 
miles  below  Yuma.  The  nnusual  features  of  the  work  were  the 
deposition  of  the  dam-building  material  in  the  running  water  of 
the  stream,  and  the  fact  ttiat  the  material  was  obtained  locally 
in  a  country  notorious  for  the  friable  and  unstable  character  of 
its  soil  —  a  soil  commonly  likened  to  sugar  in  its  action  when  in 
contact  with  running  water.  However,  the  dam-building  mate- 
rial was  not  this  light  alluvium,  brought  down  by  the  ruddy  Col- 
orado, but  heavier  deposits  pumped  from  below  the  present  level 
of  the  stream  bed. 

Water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  valley,  located  in  Soutberu  Cali- 
fornia and  the  northern  part  of  Lower  California  (Mexican  terri- 
tory) is  taken  from  the  Colorado  River  just  above  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line.  This  year  the  (low  of  the  stream  fell  below 
the  7,000  average  minimum,  endangering  the  supply  to  the  valley. 
The  California  Duvelopment  Company,  which  owns  the  main  ca- 
nals in  the  valley  and  sells  water  to  the  mutual  distributing  com- 
panies, in  order  to  save  the  crops  determined  to  throw  a  dam 
across  the  stream  just  below  its  beading,  thus  diverting  the  entire 
flow  into  its  canal,  and  wasting  such  water  into  the  Salton  Sea 
as  might  be  in  excess  of  its  needs.  For  various  reasons  it  was 
not  possible,  or  at  least  not  advisable,  to  put  a  permanent  struc- 
ture across  the  stream.  The  river  is  considered  navigable  by 
the  War  Department,  and  the  cost  of  a  permatfent  structure  was 
out  of  the  question  because  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Company.  Furthermore,  immediate  relief 
was  needed.  It,  therefore,  was  a  problem  of  putting  in  a  .tem- 
porary structure,  using  such  mat«Tials  as  were  locally  available. 
While  there  is  at  the  heading  a  good  quarry,  furnishing  ample 
rock,  previous  ruling  of  the  War  Department,  requiring  a  rock- 
fllled  trestle  across  the  stream  to  be  removed,  barred  such  con- 
struction from  consideration.  Furthermore,  a  dam  of  that  sort 
would  have  been  costly,  for  experience  in  dosing  breaks  in  the 
Colorado  has  disclosed  endless  difficulties  in  building  a  pile 
trestle,  the  current  washing  the  soft  alluvium  away  from  tbe 
piles  with  great  rapidity. 
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Attention,  therefore,  was  directed  to  some  type  of  earth  fill 
structure.  Dry -earth  bandlii^  methods  were  barred,  because 
with  them  only  the  light  alluvium  could  be  economically'  secured. 
Thii  ie  an  unsuitable  dam-building  material  because  even  the 
slowest  current  carries  it  away.  Hydraulic>carriage  methods  were 
therefore  resorted  to,  and  were  feasible  only  because  beneath 
the  present  stream  bed  a  considerable  amount  of  heavier  materials 
is  to  be  found.  These  consist  of  stones  up  to  6  in.  in  maximum 
size  and,  principally,  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  alluvium  and  grayel, 
which  when  wet  has  considerable  strength,  and  comes  through  a 
10-tn,  dredge  diacharge  pipe  in  lumps  as  large  as  6  or  S  in.  The 
theory  was  that  these  heavier  materials  discharged  along  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  dam  would  build  up  a  fairly  good  current-resistive 
core,  the  lighter  materials  being  carried  off  by  the  separating 
action  of  the  water  to  the  upstream  and  downstream  toes.  Much 
of  this  material  would  be  lost,  but  the  larger  particles  and  lumps 
would  not  be  carried  away  by  low  current  velocities.  For  the 
closure,  which  it  was  recognized  would  lie  the  dilGcult  part  of  the 
work,  it  was  planned  to  make  use  ot  brush  and  sacks  of- earth. 

Proatdure.  With  the  plan  formulated,  a  10-in.  suction  dredge, 
with  a  ladder  and  suction  pipe  long  enough  to  reach  to  a  depth 
of  16  ft.  below  the  present  stream  bed,  was  put  to  work  Aug.  12, 
1915.  The  river  at  this  point  lb  about  900  ft.  wide,  and  the  dam  - 
makes  an  angle  of  about  10°  with  a  line  normal  to  the  stream 
flow,  the  trend  of  the  dam  being  downstream  toward  the  right 
bank.  The  dredge  in  fourteen  days  carried  the  dam  to  an  eleva- 
tion  of  12  ins.  above  water  level,  extending  from  the  Arizona 
,  shore  to  within  250  ft.  of  the  California  shore.  As  the  fill  rose, 
light  poles  were  jetted  into  it  and  quantities  of  willow  and  Cot- 
tonwood brush  piled  against  them  to  form  a  fence.  There  were 
two  such  lines,  about  30  ft.  apart,  within  which  apace  materials 
were  pumped  to  raise  the  crown  of  the  dam  rapidly-  Three  sub- 
sequent runs  aci'oae  the  stream  raised  the  dam  to  an  elevation  of 
5  ft.  above  water  level.  With  the  type  of  construction  described 
there  resulted  a  baae  width  of  about  150  ft-  and  a  crown  of  30 
ft.,  the  depth  of  water  l>eing  6  to  7  ft.  When  the  work  was 
started  the  velocity  of  the  current  was  from  2  to  3  ft.  per  second. 
As  the  channel  cross-section  was  decreased  the  velocity  naturally 
increased  and  at  closure  was  about  G  ft. 

Since  the  stream  is  subject  to  rapid  rises  and  it  was  undesir- 
able to  take  more  than  about  6,000  see.  ft.  through  the  Imperial 
'Valley  canalsi  arrangements  were  made  during  the  construction  of 
the  dam  to  cut  it  at  two  places.  The  ends  of  the  dam,  on  each 
side  of  the  point  of  final  closures,  were  built  as  abutments,  with 
brush  and  stick  fences  strengthened  with  sacks  of  eartii,  the 
lines  being  winged  back  along  the  toes.     The  same  type  of  con- 
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■truction  was  uaed  at  another  point  in  the  dun,  thus  making  it 
possible  by  using  light  blasts  to  create  quickl;  two  150-ft.  ehau- 

Making  the  Cloture.  Before  beginning  the  flnal  closure  the 
bottom  was  carefullj'  lined  with  about  10,000  sacks  Glled  with 
heavy  material  pumped  by  the  dredge.  The  closure,  which  was 
made  in  a  velocity  of  about  S  ft.  per  second,  and  at  the  very  last 
instant  in  a  depth  of  water  of  about  22  ft.,  was  effected  with  the 
aid  of  Cottonwood  and  willow  bnlBh  obtained  on  the  river  banks. 
The  brush  consisted  of  young  trees,  6  to  10  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  butt,  and  20  to  30  ft.  long.  These  were  piled  on  a  barge 
moored  upstream  at  the  point  of  closure.  Another  barge  was 
loaded  with  earth-Hlled  sacks,  while  the  dredge  was  in  operation 
with  its  discharge  line  at  the  closure  point.  Two  1^-in.  steel 
cables  were  stretched  from  the  California,  shore  to  the  end  of  the 
dam  beyond  the  closure  point.  The  procedure  was  to  throw  the 
brush  into  the  stream,  butts  pointing  downstream,  and  to  to  guide 
them  that  the  butts  would  come  to  rest  against  the  cables. 
Bundle!  of  brush  weighted  with  sacks  were  thrown  from  the  barge 
and,  with  the  current,  immediately  brought  pressure  to  bear  <m 
the  brush,  quickly  bending  the  poles  until  at  the  steel  cables  they 
were  pointed  vertically  upward.  The  strain  on  them  was  relieved 
by  turning  the  discharge  of  the  hydraulic  dredge  onto  them.  In 
this  way  progress  was  slowly  made  across  the  channeL  Closure 
was  efTected  on  Sept.  20,  when  there  was  a  head  of  about  S  ft.  of 
water  against  the  dam. 

The  structure  remained  intact  from  its  completion  until  Oct.  3, 
when  a  rise  of  the  stream,  telegraphed  ahead  from  Needles,  300 
miles  up  the  river,  made  it  advisable  to  blow  up  the  closure 
section.  This  was  done  by  a  charge  of  dynamite.  During  the 
time  of  complete  closure  the  discharge  went  as  low  as  2,700  sec. 
ft.,  and  on  most  of  the  days  was  about  3,S00  sec.  ft.,  all  of  which 
was  needed  in  the  valley.  This  was  an  exceptionally  low  stage  of 
the  river,  particularly  for  a  protracted  period,  though  a  minimum 
ot  3,000  sec.  ft.  had  previously  been  recorded. 

Yardage  and  Co$ts,  Yardage  measurements  of  the  prism  indi- 
cate that  there  were  30,000  cu,  yds.  of  material  in  the  dam, 
though  the  pumping  records,  combined  with  observation  of  the 
percentage  of  material  carried,  indicated  that  40,000  cu.  yds. 
were  pumped.  The  two  figures  are  not  inconsistent,  because  it  la 
known  that  much  of  the  fine  material  was  washed  to  the  toes  and 
these  lost.     The  costs  for  the  pumping  al<me  were  aa  follows: 

Labor    tST3.38 

Fuel  oil  .J  13,000  nal.) Ht.DO 

Other  oil,   and  supplies 100.00 

Total    tl,0»4,3B 
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On  the  basis  of  40,000  cu.  yds.  pumped  this  would  give  a  cost  of 
2.7  eta.  per  yd.  Tbe  dredge  was  immediate!;  upstream  from 
the  dam  Bide,  so  that  the  length  of  pumping  line  was  in  no  case 
greater  than  900  ft. 

For  the  final  closure  450  cords  of  brush,  at  73  cts.  a  cord; 
21,300  sacks,  at  a  total  coat  of  $1,140,  aod  1,000  ft.  of  second- 
hand %  in.  and  1  Vi-in.  table,  at  a  cost  of  $100,  were  used.  No 
timber  or  piling  was  bought,  poles  and  brush  being  secured  on  ^e 
banks. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  as  follows: 

Esrlhwork    (dredire)    tl.lOO 

BtdbIi  Hud  poIm   183 

S»cli«    1,140 

Wire    J2 

CKijle  and  damps   100 

AH  tober   2,000 

Total 14,706 

Add  10%   for  Bupervislon    470 

Grand    total    (5,176 

As  against  this  cost  should  be  set  the  increased  revenue  of 
from  $700  to  $1,200  per  da;  from  the  sale  of  the  water. 

Since  low  flows  are  tb  he  expected  and  are  likely  annually  .to 
embarrass  the  irrigation  district,  the  Califoroia  Development 
Company  plans  to  lengthen  the  ladder  on  its  dredge  in  order  to 
get  deeper  than  at  present.  By  so  doing  still  heavier  material 
will  be  secured  and  will  enable  a  structure  stable  under  even 
higher  velocities  than  were  experienced  this  summer  to  be  built. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present  structure  will  in  part  be  carried 
out  by  high  water,  but  that  a  considerable  base  will  be  left  &»  a 
foundation  for  a  similar  structure  next  year,  should  that  prove 
necessary.  The  dredge,  of  course,  has  excavated  a  deep  and  ex- 
tensive hole  which,  it  is  expected,  wiU  lie  filled  with  heavy  mate- 
rial brought  down  in  the  freshets  of  tbe  next  high-water  season.    ■ 

Cost  of  an  Earth  Embankment  and  Gravel  Facing,  Tbe  fol- 
lowing data,  taken  from  Engineering  and  Contractvng,  Aug.  12, 
1003,  relate  to  the  construction  of  the  Whalen  earth  dike  by  the 
U.  S,  Reclamation  Service,  This  dike  is  located  at  the  right 
extremity  of  the  Whalen  concrete  diversion  weir  and  extends  to 
the  bluff  of  the  valley.  This  dike,  together  with  the  concrete 
diversion  weir  abutting  onto  it,  furjilshes  a  means  of  diverting 
the  flow  of  the  North  Platte  river  into  the  Interstate  Canal,  and 
will  serve  that  purpose, for  the  Fort  Laramie  Canal  when  it  is 
constructed.  The  dike  is  about  1,800  ft,  in  length,  11  ft.  wide  on 
top,  with  an  aiverage  height  of  10  ft,  and  side  slopes  of  214  to  1. 

The  embankment  contains  about  35,000  ou.  yds,  of  earth.  The 
earth  for  its, construction  was  taken,  from  ,aJ>orrpwpit,  the  nearer 
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edge  of  the  borrowpit  being  not  leas  tfatm  IDO  ft.  ftnd  the  outside 
edge  at  about  500  ft.  The  whole  embankment  is  faced  with  a 
covering  of  gravel,  the  thicknesa  on  tJie  top  and  downstream  slope 
being  1  ft.  and  that  on  the  upstream  slope  2  ft.  Practically  the 
entire  embankment  was  covered  with  gravel,  involving  the  placing 
of  about  6,040  cu.  yds.  of  gravel.  The  distance  from  the  gravel 
pit  to  the  south  end  of  the  dike  was  1,700  ft.  on  a  down  grade  of 
approximately  1%  from  the  pit  and  the  total  average  haul  was 
about  2,620  ft.  The  free  haul  under  the  specification  requirements 
was  500  ft. 

The  earth  body  of  the  embankment  was  placed  in  layers  varying 
from  6  to  12  ins.  ia  thickaess,  and  these  layers  spread  by  hand 
and  thoroughly  compacted  by  the  passage  of  the  scrapers  and 
teams  over  them.  The  material  as  excavated  shrank  about  20%~ 
through  the  compacting  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  being  placed 
in  the  embankment. 

The  gravel  facing  was  loaded  with  wheel  scrapers  through  a 
trap  into  four-horse  wagons  with  slat  bottoms,  each  holding  about 
2'/4  cu.  yds.  The  gravel  was  dumped  from  the  wagons  onto  the 
embankment,  and  spread  on  the  elopes  by  means  of  a  Fresno 
scraper  and  a  hand  shovel.  Foremen  were  paid  from  35  cts.  to 
4Q  cts.  an  hour;  laborers  from  23y2  eta.  to  26  cts.  an  hour.  The 
labor  of  horses  in  the  earth  work  has  been  rated  at  10  eta.  an 
hour,  and  in  the  gravel  work  two-horse  teams  with  drivers  at  from 
40  cts.  to  46  cts.  an  hour;  three-horse  teams  with  drivers,  at  from 
60  cts.  to  63  cts.  an  hour,  and  four-horse  teams  with  drivers  at 
from  60  cts.  to  06  eta.  an  hour. 

The  cost  of  the  35,000  cu.  jds.  earth  body  was  aa  follows,  per 
cu.yd.: 

Labor    (O.aa 

FUut  depreciation    , .011  ^ 

Siii>erlnMiideuce     .'.      Mt 

Tolal    I(I.2M 

The  cost  of  the  6,040  cu.  yds.  of  gravel  facing  was  as  follows, 
per  cu.  yd.: 

Labor    |(l,87* 

PUnt  deprecisHon    .<m 

euperiuundeace .020 

To(»l    (O.Ml 

Hie  grand  total  cost  for  these  two  items  was  as  follows: 


Labor    tlXVJt 

Plant  depreciation    E3t  .   ■ 

Saperintend«DCe     2TO  K' 

Totsl    tl3,Tn 
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The  cost  d&ta  above  given  ioclude  30,000  cu.  yds.  of  overhaul 
UBOunting  to  $450,  which  is  not  separatelj  canaidered. 

fUeincr  Puddle  in  a  Cofferdam  by  Pumping:.  William  Martin 
gives  the  following  Id  Engineering  and  Conlraeling,  Jan.  6,  1909: 

In  building  Davia  Island  Dam,  several  jeare  ago,  a  coiTerdam 
1,095  ft.  long,  containing  5,784  cu.  yds.  of  puddle  material,  was  - 
bnilt  by  pumping  the  puddle  from  an  island.  The  colTerdam 
conHisted  of  two  rows  of  piles,  the  tows  being  15',^  ft.  c.  to  c. 
Mid  the  piles  in  each  row  being  21  ft.  c.  to  c.  The 
pilee  were  20  ft.  long,  and  were  driven  8  ft.  Three  rows  of 
wale  pieces  or  atringera  were  bolted  to  the  piles,  12  ft.  apart.  A 
jingle  line  of  vertical  sheeting  plank,  driven  2  ft,  into  the  gravel 
bottom,  rested  against  the  wales.  The  joints  of  the  sheeting  were 
covered  with  1  x  6-in.  strips  to  prevent  leakage  of  the  puddle.  On 
each,  side  of  the  sheeting,  at  the  top,  was  spiked  a  2  x  10-in. 
string  piece,  to  form  a  bearing  upon  which  a  plank  deck  was  laid. 

The  plant,  as  finally  developed,  was  as  follows:  Tubular  boiler, 
30  ins.  diam.,  x  16  ft.  long;  engine,  10x10  in.;  piston  pump-~ 
steftm  cyl,  l2xlS  in.;  water  cyt.  O'/^xlS  in.;  centrifugal  pump, 
3-in.  discharge;  pipes,  etc. 

The  centrifugal  pump  for  pumping  the  puddle  was  located  on 
an  island  BOO  ft.  from  the  cofferdam.  Beneath  the  pump  was  a 
tank  for  mixing  the  puddle,  8  ft.  diameter  and  4  ft.  deep,  sunk 
to  a  sulllcient  depth  to  secure  a  fall  of  water  from  a  flume  that 
tapped  the  river. 

The  piston  pump  was  connected  to  tlie  delivery  pipe  by  a  wye 
connection,  and  .was  used  for  priming  the  centrifugal  pump,  and 
keeping  the  sand  from  packing,  and  for  furniahing  water  for  the 
ateam  boiler  and  for  the  agitator  hose,  as  hereafter  described. 

The  puddle,  consisting  of  loam  and  sand,  was  obtained  within  a 
radius  of  100  ft.  from  the  pump  by  loosening  with  a  plow  and 
delivering  close  to  the  tank  with  drag  scrapers.  It  was  then 
shoveled  by  hand  into  the  tank,  a  cost  that  could  iiave  been 
avoided  had  the  scrapers  dumped  through  a  trap  into  the  tank. 
The  material  was  mixed  with  water  in  the  tank  and  kept  agi- 
tated by  water  from  a  hose  in  the  hands  of  workmen,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  settling  to  the  bottom.  This  puddle  was  taken  by 
the  feed  pipe  of  the  centrifugal  pump  and  forced  through  the  de- 
livery pipe  to  the  colTerdam,  a  distance  constantly  increasing  as 
the  work  progressed.  The  delivery  pipe  was  laid  on  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  and  then  rose  by  an  easy  ascent  to  about  1  ft.  above  . 
the  top  of  the  cofferdam. 

The  puddle  occasionally  became  bo  thick  as  to  clog  the  delivery 
pipe.  In  order  to  meet  this  diffici^lly,  the  following  ingenious  plan 
was  devised.  On  the  delivery  pipe  at  the  centrifugal  pump  was 
placed  a  pressure  gage.     Any  clogging  of  the  delivery  pipe  im- 
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mediately  caused  the  preaaure  to  riae,  whereupon  the  enginenulll 
slackened  the  apeed  of  the  centrifugal  and  opened  the  valve  in  die 
wye  connection  to  the  piston  pump.  Thia  admitted  a  atream  of 
clear  water  at  high  pressure  from  the  piston  pump  and  imme- 
diately cleared  the  congestion  of  puddle  in  the  delivery  pipe.  The 
check  valve  in  the  delivery  pipe  between  the  wye  conneiition  and 
the  centrifugal  pump  prevented  a  back  flow  into  the  centrifugal 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  working  the  centrifugal  pump 
was  the  rapid  wear  of  all  its  parts  that  came  in  contact  with  the 
Band.  The  caein^,  which  wan  originally  %  in.  thick,  wore  through 
in  10  days,  during  which  time  not  2,500  cu.  yda.  of  puddle  were 
handled.  This  was  replaced  with  a  l.in.  caaing  which  was  still 
in  service  after  the  13  daye'  use  which  completed  the  job. 

The  stuQing  box  wore  rapidly  until  the  following  ingenious  de- 
vice was  applied;  A  screw  was  cut  in  the  chamber  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  motion  of  the  shaft.  A  pipe  was  put  in  back  of 
the  packing  and  connected  with  the  piston  pump.  Water  waa 
forced  through  this  around,  the  shaft,  a^d,  being  under  a  greater 
pressure  than  the  centrifugal  pump,  prevented  the  puddle  material 
from  gotting  into  the  stuffing  box.  Water  thus  applied  performed 
a  double  duty,  for  it  acted  aa  a  lubrication  and  prevented  the  ahaft 
from  heating. 

At  the  discharge  «nd  of  the  delivery  pipe  the  puddle  material 
was  deposited  in  the  cofferdam  and  flowed  oS  for  a  distance  of  a 
few  hundred  ,teet,  depositing  in  a  hard  and  aoUd  masa.  The  loam 
being  lighter,  remained  longer  in  suapenaion  and  aettled  out  on 
top  of  the  sand. 

In  23  days  there  were  delivered  5,784  cu.  yds.  of  puddle  mate- 
rial, or  251  cu.  yda.  per  lO-hr.  day.  Laborers  received. $1.75  to  $2 
a  day,  and  mechanics  $2.50  to  $2.75.  The  coat  waa  as  follows 
per  cu.  yd. : 

Pump  (lite)    J.0 

Repaira.  fittings,  ele.   (|3SS)    fi.O 

Pip6    (t3«4    6.0 

Total   plant    15.0 


Total,  cu.  pw  cu.  jd 65,0 

For  comparative  purposes  It  is  well  to  add  the  following  coete 
of  filling  another  Hection  of  another  coiTerdam  near  by  bj  another 
method.  The  other  aeiition  was  1,165  ft.  long,  and  it  cost  $5.B9 
per  lin.  ft.  for  puddle  in  place,  or  practically  $1.10  per  cu.  yd. 
of  puddle.  The  method  employed  consisted  in  loading  the  mate' 
rial  by  hand  into  cars,  hauling  it  over  a  narrow  gage,  track  to 
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the  river,  loading  into  boats  and  tran^K>rting  to  the  coiferdam, 
shoveling  bj  hand  into  place,  and  compacting  with  water.  Wages 
were  only  $1.25  a  day  for  laborers,  and  $2.25  for  mechanics. 

Bmbankment  for  the  Talc  Bowl.  Engineering  and  Vontracting, 
Jul;  19,  1916,  gives  the  following: 

The  construction  of  the  great  amphitheater  for  athletic  games 
at  Vale  Universitj  involved  300,00fl  cu.  yds.  of  eKcavation  and 
176,000  cu.  yds,  of  embankment.  The  bowl,  therefore,  differs 
from  most  modern  amphitheaters  in  being  essentially  an  earthwork 
structure.  ■  It  is  built  in  a  level  plain  by  excavating  the  center 
of  the  field  and  using  the  ei:caTated  material  to  make  an  em- 
bankment around  the  outside,  this  embankment  forming  a  com- 
plete  oval  about  the  playing  field.  The  seat  slabs  are  placed  di- 
rectly upon  the  earth,  making  it  a  structure  which  cannot  fall 
down.  The  surface  of  the  playing  field  is  about  2T  ft.  below  the 
original  surface  of  the  ground,  while  the  top  of  the  embankment 
is  about  27  ft.  above  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  the  prom- 
enade around  the  top  being  54  ft.  above  the  playing  field. 

A  wall  4  ft.  high  surrounds  the  fieid.  Access  to  the  bowl  for 
spectators  is  provided  by  30  tunnels,  each  7  ft.  wide  by  8  ft.  high. 
These  extend  from  the  ground  level  outside  to  about  midway  ot 
the  seat  bank,  and  aisles  lead  up  and  down  the  slope  from  the 
inner  ends  of  the  tunnels.  Access  to  the  playing  field  from  the 
outside  is  given  by  two  tunnels,  one  15  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high  and 
suited  for  entrance  of  vehicles,  steam  roller,  etc.,  and  the  other  10 
ft.  wide  by  8  ft.  high,  and  suited  only  for  pedestrians,  as  it  con- 
tains stairs,  being  the  onjy  tunnel  so  constructed.  Access  may 
also  be  had  to  the  playing  field  by  a  fligftt  of  steps  at  the  foot 
of  each  aisle.  The  outside  dimensions  of  the  main  structure  are 
B33  ft.  by  744  and  the  structure  with  its  approaches  cavers  an 
area  of  25  acres. 

The  loam  which  covered  the  site  was  first  taken  off  and  placed 
in  separate  piles  of  black  loam  and  yellow  loam.  The  depth  oC 
the  black  loam  averaged  about  10  in.  and  of  the  yellow  loam 
about  12  in.  Both  were  of  a  sandy  quality,  particularly  the 
yellow  loam,  some  of  the  letter  being  but  little  better  than  the 
sandy  gravel  beneath  it. 

Dragline  Excavator.  The  gravel  was  placed  in  the  embank- 
ment at  first  partly  by  drag  and  wheel  scrapers,  but  the  main 
dependence  for  the  excavation  was  placed  upon  two  large  dragline 
excavators  operated  from  S5-ft.  towers  which  moved  on  elliptical 
tracks  built  closely  around  the  outside  of  the  bowl.  These  tow- 
ers operated  buckets  weighing  about  4,500  lbs.  and  having  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  2  cu.  yds.  The  buckets  were  hauled  in  toward 
the  tower  by  a  single  cable  attached  to  a  drum  of  the  engine  ttnd 
-  run  out  by  gravity  on  the  main  cable,  whidi  was  pulled  up  titu^ 
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by  block  and  fall  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tower,  and  held 
taut  until  the  but^ket  had  run  out  as  far  as  desired  aud  then 
slackened.  The  other  «iid  of  the  main  cable  was  attached  to  a 
poBt  which  was  moved  from  time  to  time  so  that  the  bucket  might 
dig  from  the  exact  Bpot  desired.  Theoretically,  a  post  could  have 
been  located  at  the  center  of  any  section  of  the  track  which  was 
approxipiatelj  a  circular  arc,  and  all  of  the  material  withia  the 
sector  could  have  been  removed  by  the  bucket,  but  several  practi- 
cal considerations'  prevented  this  from  being  carried  out  in  the 
main  part  of  the  excavation,  although  toward  the  end,  when  the 
banks  were  trimmed  by  dragging  special  buckets  up  the  interior 
slope,  this  came  very  near  to  being  the  actual  layout. 

The  maximum  output  of  one  of  the  excavators  was  about  1,SOO 
cu.  yds.  running  22  hours,  while  the  largest  month's  work  for  the 
two  was  about  45,000  cu.  yds.  Considerable  experimenting  vras 
necessary  before  the  exact  design  of  bucket  was  found  which 
would  load  itself  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  would  travel  up 
the  slope  without  digging  into  the  bank  which  had  already  been 
built.  The  proper  shape  was  finally  found,  and  the  buckets 
worked  very  well  with  only  an  occasional  accidental  digging  be- 
low grade,  which  usually  took  place  during  the  night,  when  the 
light  and  superviBi<Hi  were  not  particularly  good.  Quite  a  little 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  digging  through  the  10  ft.  of  sandy 
gravel,  which  was  fairly  compact,  although  the  buckets  were  heavy 
and  equipped  with  strong  teeth.  After  this  was  past,  however, 
the  digging  was  very  good  and  the  machines  worked  easily.  Most 
of  the  excavation  outside  of  the  bowl  as  well  as  a  portion  of  that 
inside  was  made  by  twp  Thew  rotary  steam  shovels  with  %-cu.  yd. 
buckets  loading  dump  wagons. 

Embankment.  The  specifications  called  for  the  embankment 
above  the  tops  of  the  tunnels  to  be  rolled  in  fi-in.  layers,  and  the 
method  of  operation  was  for  the  drag  buckets  to  make  three  piles 
of  material  between  each  pair  of  tunnela,  the  piles  being  tent- 
shaped  and  usually  about  3  ft.  high,  S  ft,  wide  and  as  long  as 
the  bank  width.  These  piles  were  figured  to  contain  just  enough 
material  to  make  the  6-in.  layer,  bping  the  most  practical  way 
in  which  to  regulate  this  depth. 

As  the  towers  moved  along,  they  were  followed  up  by  teams 
vith  leveling  boards,  which  leveled  off  the  piles  to  a  fairly  nni' 
form  surf-ace,  and  this  was  thoroughly  wet  down  by  water  from 
lines  of  hose  and  boiled  eight  times,  each  point  tieing  gome  over 
four  times  by  a  grooved  roller  and  four  times  by  a  smooth  roller 
alternately.  The  rollers  weighed  about  800  lb.  per  lineal  foot  and 
as  a  rule  required  four  horses,  although  occasionally  a  very 
heavy  team  would  be  found  which  could  operate  one  for  a  few 
days  without  aBsisttuice.     One  larger   roller,  which   required  sii 
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horses,  wdH  used  for  &  time.  Large  quantitiea  ol  water'  wen 
oaed.  The  contract  called  for  ISO  gal.  per  minute,  to  be  run  on 
to  the  bank  night  and  day. 

Below  the  tops  of-  the  tunnels,  where  rolling  was  not  practica- 
ble, the  fDaterial  was  watered  very  heavily,  and  aiter  the  fill  bad 
got  above  the  tops  of  the  tunnels,  special  efforts  were  made  to 
make  sure  that  the  water  bed  penetrated  to  every  portion  of  the 
embankment  by  damming  off  a  section  at  a  time  and  running 
all  of  the  water  into  this  section,  and  punching  holes  in  the  bank 
about  8  ft.  on  centers  by  means  of  drills  of  water  jets.  In  this 
way  the  whole  embankment  received  a  uniform  treatment,  which 
could  not  have  been  assured  otherwise,  for  the  sand  wa«  so  porous 
that  the  water  from  a.  2-in.  hose  would  disappear  into  the  bank 
within  S  or  B  ft.  from  the  end  of  the  hose,  and  with  operation 
by  the  ordinary  water  boy,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  every 
portion  of  the  embankment  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  or  not. 

When  the  embankment  haA  been  carried  nearly  to  its  -ful! 
height,  the  excess  material  on  the  interior  slope  was  dragged 
up  to  the  top  of  the  bank  by  heavy  timber  frames  operated  by 
the  drag  scraper  towers  in  the  same  manner  aa  a.  bucket,  these 
frames  being  about  10  ft.  square  and  heaving  heavy  iron  plates 
projecting  below  the  front  edge,  acting  much  like  a  leveling  board. 
They  could  be  made  to  trim  just  where  it  was  desired  by  tighten' 
ing  up  the  main  cable  so  that  they  could  not  go  below  grade  at  any 
poiut,  and  they  did  very  good  work  in  shaping  up  the  bank. 
The  final  trimming  was  by  hand. 

The  outer  slope  of  the  embankment  was  trimmed  partly  by  level- 
ing boards  operated  by  power  and  partly  by  hand,  and  was  then 
covered  with  about  10  ins.  of  loam,  int«  which  strips  of  turf 
about  6  ft.  on  centers  were  embedded,  running  parallel  to  the  top 
of  the  bank,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  help  to  distribute 
rain  water  and  prevent  it  from  getting  together  in  sufficient 
volume  to  do  much  damage  before  it  struck  another  line  of  turf 
and  was  spread  out  again. 

The  outer  slope  of  the  embankment  is  sloped  approximately  1 
on  2,  except  around  the  portals,  where  it  la  about  1  on  l^. 
These  steep  places  were  turfed  entirely,  but  the  remainder  of  tjie 
slope  was  seeded  with  a  mixture  of  11^  lb.  of  red  top,  5  lb. 
of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  20  lb.  of  whif«  clover.  This  grew 
rapidly  and  seemed  to  be  very  good  mixture  for  the  purpose,  the 
clover  springing  up  quickly  and  protecting  the  grass  while  it  was 
startling.  In  this  region  clover  generally  dies  out  after  two  or 
three  years,  while  the  red  top  is  the  native  grass  and  will  get  a 
good  start  by  that  time. 

During  the  placing  of  the  loam  and  turf  a  torential  rainltorm 
occurred,  in  which  the  theory  of  the  strips  of  turf  waa  thor- 
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^oughlf  tested  and  found  to  be  correct.  Small  guilles  formed  be- 
tween the  strips  of  turf,  being  at  moKt  an  inch  deep  at  the  upper 
end  and  3  ins.  deep  at  the  luwer  end  and  close  together,  almost 
as  if  a  very  coame  rake  had  been  dra^i^ed  down  the  slope  from 
one  strip  to  another.  In  no  instariee  did  the  wa.ter  dip  under- 
neath the  turf,  and  the  gullies  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  were  very 
little  larger  than  thoae  up  near  the  top.  The  total  amount  of  dirt 
washed  aw«y  wae  small,  and  the  only  repair  necessaiy  was  going 
over  with  a  rake  to  smooth  the  slope  up  once  more. 

BcBlgn  of  Eydranllc-Fill  Sami.  'llie  conditions  of  solidity 
and  imperviouanese  required  of  an  earth  dam  can  be  obtained 
with  the  hydraulic  process  as  readily  aa  with  the  ordinary  method 
of  placing  earth  by  teams  or  cars  in  layers  and  rolling  and  tamp- 
ing. With  a  breast  of  great  height  the  hydraulic  filled  dam  can 
be  built  Easier  and  frequently  cheaper  if  the  proper  methods  are 
used.  Method  and  cost  of  hydraul letting  are  fully  covered  in 
Chapter  XVIIl. 

The  theory  upon  which  dydraulic-flll  dams  are  generally  plasoed 
is  about  as  follows;  That  the  inner  third  of  the  dam  should  be 
eomposed  of  impervious  materiat,  or  material  which,  by  drainage 
and  natural  settlement,  should  consolidate- into  a  mass  which  will 
become  impervious  to  water,  and  remain  in  a  moist,  semi-plastic 
condition;  that  the  outer  half  of  each  of  the  other  thirds  should 
be  coarse,  porous,  open  material,  through  which  water  drainage 
from  the  interior,  will  pass  freely;  while  the  inner  halves  of  the 
outer  zones  should  be  a  mixture  of  the  coarse  and  fine,  or  a  semi- 
porous  material,  in  condition  to  act  as  a  filter  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  any  of  the  fine  particles  from  tlie  inner  third,  but 
at  the  same  time  allow  the  slow  percolation  of  water  through  it. 

Such  a  variation  in  sizes  of  materials  is  not  always  obtain- 
able. Then  the  engineer  must  modify  his  design  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions. 

Predieainents  of  this  sort  have  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
hydraulic -HI  I,  rock-fill  dam.  In  this  kind  of  dam  the  down-stream 
aide  of  the  breast  is  built  of  rock,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  bydranlic- 
.flll.  The  core  wall  is  generally  the  dividing  line,  but  not  neces- 
sarily BO.  Sheets  piles  are  driven  along  the  up-streacu  end  of  tli,' 
rock-fill,  to  prevent  the  fine  particles  of  earth  from  escaping  from 
the  center  of  the  dam  and  flowing  away  through  the  rock-fill. 

In  depositing  the  sluiced  material  in  the  dam.  care  is  taken 
that  the  earth  is  deposited  on  the  slopes  of  the  breast,  thus  keep- 
ing them  higher  than  the  center,  which  allows  the  water  to  collect 
in  a  pond  at,  that  point.  This  serves  several  purposes.  The 
.  weight  of  water  compacts  the  material  as  well  as  permitting  the 
suspended  particles  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  thus  preventing  the 
wasting  of   any  of   the  eartli   excavated.     Than,  too,   the  coarse 
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material  is  deposited  on  the  slopes,  while  the  floer  grtmulee  are 
carried  into  the  center,  thus  making  up  the  plastic  core  that  is 
BO  eBsential.  In  rouk-fllled  dams  it  iu  evident  that  it  is  necea- 
aar;  to  place  a  flutne  or  pipe  on  the  up-stream  slope  only,  as  the 
lov/er  slope  is  taken  care  of  by  tlie  rock. 

The  excess  of  water  is  carried  from  the  pond  in  the  center  hj 
flumes,  or  bj  syphons,  or  by  connecting  the  waste  culvert  in  the 
bottom  of  the  breast  by  a  small  shaft,  which  is  built  cp  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  through  the  dam,  keeping  it  at  such  a  height  as  to 
retain  four  or  five  feet  of  water  in  the  pond.  As  tbis  water  is 
run  off,  it  can  be  stored,  if  necessary,  for  use  a  second  time- 
In  designing  these  outlets  for  the  water,  when  they  run  through 
the  dam,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wet  material  has  con- 
siderable crushing  pressure,  and  ample  strength  must  be  given 
to  the  culverts,  in  a  number  of  cases  of  dam  construction  these 
outlets  have  failed. 

Cost  of  Hydranlicking  the  Lake  Francis  Dam.  This  involved 
rebuilding  and  enlarging  an  old  dam  made  with  teams,  part  of 
the  breast  uf  the  dam  having  b«en  washed  away.  This  work 
is  described  by  James  D.  Schuyler  in  Traneactione,  Jmerican  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LVIII. 

liiroughout  the  reconstruction  work  the  minimum  cost  for 
labor  on  any  one  week's  wurk  averaged  3.8  cts.  per  cu,  yd., 
sluiced  and  deposited  in  the  dam.  The  average  labor  cost  waa 
about  15  eta.  per  cu.  yd.,  and  the  total  cost  was  less  than  20  cts. 
per  cu.  yd.,  including  all  power,  materials  and  plant.  In  all 
ISjSOO  cu.  yds.  were  deposited  in  the  dam.  The  record  of  power 
used  in  pumping  showed  that  it  cost  1  ct,  per  cu.  yd.  for  power. 
Electricity  was  used.  From  the  channel  below  the  spillway  0,160 
cu.  yds.  were  excavated  with  the  monitor  at  a  cost  of  ^V6  cts. 

KydranlickinE  the  Coneully  Bam,  Washln^on.  An  abstract . 
of  a  paper  by  D.  C.  Henry,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  LXXIV, 
is  given  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  May   10,  1911,  as  fol- 

The  Concutly  Dam  is  part  of  the  Okanogan  project  of  the  U. 
S,  Reclamation  Service.     The  principal  dimensions  of  the  dam  aie: 

Grealest  heJEht  above  bottom  creok  chBiinel,  ft G6 

Width  ol  vallej'  on  center  line  of  dam.  h glB 

LenEth  of  crest  of  iun.  It 1,010 

Top  width,   ft 20 

Lenitth  o(  spiUwai.  ft. 180 

Up-Btreum  sLop«:  upper  portion  £>4:1,  lower  portion  3:1 


Materials   Available.     The  following   materials   were   available 
lor  dam  construction:      (1)    Fine  sandy  loam  near  the  surface, 
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the  Tklley  bottom,  princi pallia  to  be  fouDd  up  Btream  from  the 
da,m;  (2)  gravel  and  sand  from  the  gravel  bar  to  the  east  of 
the  reeervoir,  at  a  diitaoce  ri  from  2,000  to  5,000  ft.;  (3J  talus 
material  on  the  west  mountain  side,  just  below  the  dam,  consist- 
ing of  Baud  and  silt  from  the  disintegration  of  the  granite  rock, 
mixed  with  angular  rock  fragments  of  sizes  from  a  man's  fist 
to  a  cubic  yard. 

Ths  latter  material  was  selected  as  that  most  auitAble  for  tbe 
dam,  in  connection  with  the  method  of  construction  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  place  the  core  section  as  near 
forward  in  the  dam  aa  practicable  so  as  to  have  it  backed  1^  the 
maximum  quantity  of  more  open  material.  As  a  result,  the  cen- 
tral plane  through  the  core  has  a  downetream  inclination.  It 
was  expected  that  no  difficulty  would  result  from  this  position 
of  the  core,  as  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  down-stream 
dumps  at  a  higher  elevation  than  those  up  stream  and  thus 
maintain  the  central  popd  at  a  point  well  forward  toward  the 
reservoir  side. 

The  core  section  connects  with  the  aide-hill  by  cleaning  to 
bedrock  and  excavating  a  rock  trench  in  line  with  the  inclined 
central  core  plain.  A  drainage  trench  was  provided  at  the  down- 
stream toe  of  the  dam,  Slled  with  coarse  material,  hydraultcked 
in,  connecting  with  the  old  creek  channel  below  the  dam. 

Conatrvolvm.  Construction  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
1907,'  during  which  year  the  following  work  was  done:  (1) 
Building  3  miles  of  feed-water  flume,  mostly  on  steep  mountain. 
sides;  (2)  building  a  dirt  flume,  partly  on  mountain  side,  partly 
on  trestle;  (3)  driving  and  jetting  865  ft.  of  0  by  12-in.  triple 
lap,  tongued  and  grooved,  sheet-piling,  38  ft.  long,  for  a.  distance 
of  33  ft.  into  valley  bottom;  (4)  excavating  305  ft.  of  8  by  9-ft. 
outlet  tunnel,  partly  lined,  through  the  east  mountain  side,  and 
excavating  a  vertical  shaft;  (6)  partial  excavation  of  the  spill- 
way gap  in  the  ridge  at  the  west  end  of  the  dam. 

During  the  season  of  1908,  87,000  cu.  yds,  of  material  were 
sluiced  from  the  borrowpita,  and  the  spillway  excavation  was 
completed  and  lined  with  concrete.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
second-stage  flume  trestles  were  erected.  During  the  season  of 
1909,  188,000  cu.  yds.  of  material  were  sluiced  from  the  borrow- 
pits,  and  the  permanent  gates  were  installed  in  the  outlet  tunnel.. 
During  the  seaaon  of  1910,  the  remaining  64,000  cu.  yds.  of  ma- 
terial were  aluiced,  moatly  from  the  second-stage,  and  partly 
from  the  third-stage  flumes.  The  dam  was  completed  during  Au- 
gust, 1910. 

The  original  aupply  flume  had  a  capacity  of  17  sec-ft.  At  ths 
end  of  the  1903  season  it  was  decided  to  increase  this  capacity 
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to  26  sec-ft.  Small  storage  reBervoirs  were  built  above  the  Qiune 
intakes  to  permit  of  concentration  of  the  flow  during  the  dry 
season  for  two  shifts  ot  one  shift  each  day.  The  large  boulders 
found  in  ttie  pit  had  to  be  broken  by  blasting,  or  wasted,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  accumulating  in  the  bottum.  For  this  reason 
two  pita  were  kept  in  operation  alternately. 

The  feed-wftter  was  led  down  tie  mountain  side  through  l4-in. 
No.  18  steel,  siip-joiot  pipes,  one  line  of  pipe  for  each  borrow- 
pit,  and  was  used  partly  by  the  giant,  which  consumed  from  1% 
to  6^  sec.-ft.,  through  nozzles  changed  from  2  to  3%  ins.  in 
diameter,  as  required.  The  water  was  supplied  under  a  head  of 
129  to  169  ft.  for  the  first  stage,  and  from  114  to  140  ft.  for  the 
second  and  third  stages.  A  flow  of  from  2  to  3  sec.-ft.  was  de- 
livered under  pressure  through  a  4-in.  pipe  at  the  bead  of  the  bor- 
lowpit  dirt  flume  near  its  bottom,  serving  as  push-water.  The 
remainder  of  the  available  water  was  need  aa  push-water  at  the 
point  where  the  pit  flume  dropped  ite  load  into  the  main  dirt 
flume.  A  small  quantity  of  water,  however,  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  pit  at  its  upper  end  on  a  level  with  the  supply  flume,  in  order 
to  cause  the  fine  upper  material  to  slide  in  from  above. 

A  7i:13-in.  screen  was  used  at  the  head  of  the  pit  flume  during 
the  I&08  season,  to  exclude  large  rock,  but  its  use  was  discon- 
tinued after  the  water  supply  was  increased. 

The  main  dirt  flume  ran  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  pits  oppo- 
site the  point  on  the  dam  equidistant  from  its  ends,  and  then  pro- 
needed  on  a  high  trestle  from  the  mountain  side  to  the  dam.  On 
rea-ihing  the  dam,  the  main  flume  connected  on  each  side  with 
two  lateral  flumes  near  the  down. stream  toe  of  tlie  dam,  and  con- 
tinued to  similar  flumes  close  to  the  up-stream  toe.  When  the 
dan  was  built  up  to  the  elevation  of  the  first  lateral  flumes 
the  main  trestle  was  raised  20  ft.,  and  was  connected  with  a 
new  flume  laid  along  the  mountain  side,  while  the  new  lateral 
flume  trestles  were  built  closer  to  the  center  line  of  the  dam.  In 
the  flnal  finishing  of  the  dam,  a  eingle  flume  was  built  on  trestle 
Bear  the  center  line. 

The  main  dirt  flume  was  built  with  wooden  sides  slightly  in- 
clined outward,  and  with  a  curved  bottom  of  No.  10  mild  steel 
with  a  12.in.  radius.  The  width  at  the  top  was  2  ft.  0  ins.  and 
the  total  depth  2  ft.  3  ins.  The  velocity  of  the  water  ranged 
from  U  to  18  ft.  per  see. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  angular  rocks  sliding  on  the 
bottom  caused  serious  wear,  and  when  11,000  cu.  yds.  had  been 
delivered,  many  holes  had  been  worn  within  a  strip 
6  ins-  wide,  the  steel  higher  up  showing  little  weai 
was  then  given  a  flat  wooden  bottom  16  ins.  wide,  and  lined 
Np-  jo  mild  steel,  which  stood  the  wear  far  better. 


.  with 
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At  the  end  ot  the  firat  season,  when  it  was  decided  to  increase 
the  water  supply  from  15  to  26  Bec.-ft.,  the  dirt  fiume  was  rebuilt 
to  rectangular  shape,  with  a  bottom  30  Ins.  wide  and  lined  with 
V4-in.  high-carbon  steel,  and  27-in.  sides  lined  for  tbe  lower  6  inn. 
with  No.  10  mild  steel.  The  heavier  and  harder  steel  answered 
the  purpose  satis  factor!  ly,  and  lasted  through  the  delivery  of 
252,000  cu.  yds.  of  material,  showing  serious  wear  only  at  the 
butt  joints. 

The  HumeB  had  4%  grades,  except  the  short  borrowpit  flumes, 
which  had  8%  grades,  and  the  third-stage  flumes  tor  the  firiishing 
of  the  dam,  which  for  part  of  the  distance  back  had  a  3%  grade. 

The  material  was  discharged  from  delivery  points  at  the  dam 
in  two  rows  of  cones,  farming  ridges,  the  principal  ridge  being 
along  the  down -stream  slope-  By  deflecting  screens,  gratings, 
spouts,  and  other  means,  the  coaruest  material  was  discharged, 
as  far  as  possible  outward,  and  the  liner  material  inward,  to- 
ward the  pond  maintained  between  the  two  ridges.  Tbe  surplus 
water  from  the  pond  was  drawn  off  on  the  reservoir  side  through 
flumes  near  the  ends  of  the  dam,  which  were  alternately  raised 
6  ins.  at  a  time,  tbe  pond  being  maintained  at  a  depth  of  from 
12  to  IS  ins. 

The  material  settling  in  the  pond  consisted  of  very  line  sand 
and  silt,  the  coarser  sand  and  gravel  coming  to  rest  on  the  slop- 
ing sides  of  the  pond,  and  the  large  rock  dropping  vertically  and 
sliding  down  the  cone  slopes.  The  pond  at  first  was  quite  wide, 
but,  as  elevation  was  gained,  it  narrowed  up  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  splt^  of  skiltfut  handling,  the  sloping  coarse  sand  layers 
would  at  times  extend  welt  into  the  puddle  section  and  some- 
times clear  across  it.  Such  layers  were  bruken  up  by  systematic 
stirring  with  paddles,  but  when  this  tendency  to  stratiflcation  be- 
came more  marked  and  could  not  be  satisfactorily  prevented  or 
counteracted,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  an  artificial  core  with 
puddling  material  from  other  sources.  The  surface  material  in 
tjje  valley  below  the  dam,  consisting  of  black,  loamy  sand,  waa 
well  suited  to  form  a  core.  This  material  waa  hauled  in  by 
scrapers  on  an  up-hill  road,  dumped  on  a  platform  and  washed 
into  the  dam  through  an  8-in.  pipe.  In  order  to  insure  againat 
atratificatlon  across  this  core,  two  wooden  diaphragms  were  built 
ot  2  by  4-in.  studding  and  1-in.  boards,  which  were  first  given  a 
vertical  position  and  made  to  step  back  in  sections,  so  as  to  have 
their  center  plane  correspond,  as  nearly  as  possible,  wilh  the  cen- 
ter plane  of  the  general  core,  but  which  were  later  built  in  a  slop- 
ing position.  Thus,  while  the  material  from  the  upper  boiroW' 
pits  was  hydraulicked  in  on  the  slopes,  the  core  material  was 
washed  in  through  the  3-in.  pipe  between  diaphragms.  The  ar- 
tificial core  was  started  at  sn  elevation  14  ft.  above  the  general 
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base  of  the  dam  in  the  late  spring  of  1900,  and  was  continued 
about  3U  ft.  up  to  the  high-water  line.  It  contains  in  tile  Aj^gre- 
gate  11,600  eil.  yds.  and,  owing  to  the  long  haul  of  about  1,000 
ft.  on  a  7%  up-^rade,  and  also  to  the  necesiiity  of  iigin^  a  large 
quantity  of  lumber  for  diaphragms,  its  cost  was  quite  high. 

The  eoar^e  rock,  as  dumped  on  the  outer  slopes,  was  of  suffi- 
cient siM  to  serve  aa  rip-rap,  but  it  did  not  prove  possible  to  de- 
posit it  to  final  slopes  by  the  use  of  waiter  alone,  and  after 
hydraulicking  was  completed,  it  required  a  large  amount  of  hand- 
work to  obtain  reasonably  good  slopes. 

As  the  quantity  of  rock  fo-.!nd  in  the  borrowpits  was  larger 
than  had  been  estimated,  the  relative  quantity  of  rock  on  the 
water  slope  became  sufficient  to  justify  the  steepening  of  this 
slope  from  3  to  I,  as  had  been  originally  designed,  to  21/3  to  1 

bjL«n  '"  '  —  ?-'-,  J*^-^-^* 
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Fig.  23.     Cross  Section  Concully  Dam. 

for  the  upper  20  ft.  of  the  dam,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  the  central  section  on  Fig,  23. 

The  dam  was  built  with  a  super-elevation  of  1  ft.  across  the 
valley,  equivalent  to  nearly  2%  of  its  height.  Id  view  of  the  hard 
pounding  and  washing  which  the  material  received  in  being 
dumped,  and  the  prevalence  of  sand  and  gravel,  this  provision  may 
seem  excessive.  During  the  progress  of  construction,  however, 
it  was  found  that  as  the  load  came  on  the  base,  considerable  settle- 
ment occurred  in  the  trestles,  due  apparently  to  a  compacting 
of  the  line  loamy  sand  in  the  foundation.  TTie  ma>;imum  settle- 
ment, extending  over  the  laEst  560  days  of  construction  being  3.9 
ft.  along  the  old  creek  bed.  In  total  volume,  this  settlement 
amounted  to  15,600  cu.  yds.  and  while  it  may  have  ceased  on  the 
completion  of  the  dam,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  Hnish  to  the  super- 
elevation above  mentioned.  Careful  watoh  was  kept  for  possible 
evidence  of  a  swelling  up  of  the  ground  surface  beyond  the  toes 
of  the  dam,  hut  none  was  observed. 

The  swell  in  volume  during  the  first  season  was  estimated  at 
12%,  but,  for  the  completed  work,  a  lower  percentage  is  computed, 
as  follows: 
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Sluicfd  from  side-bill  borrow-pils.  cu.  yds 349.4^ 

Ukb  iD  waste  ivsler,  cu,  yds 20.000 

RemamUE  in  d«m.  pit  meaaucemeiil,  cu.  yds 33»,4EE 

Volume  o(  dam,  ru.  yds 3S9,900 

flwell.  iJ!t   10,445 

The  cost  of  the  reeerroir  woh  as  follows: 

OlHiing  leesrvoir  site   tl.eSS 


TreDchBB    1,8(2 

8heelpiliii(;    13,48! 

Hydraulicluiut.  331,900  en.  ydg.  M  45,3  eta 166.«37 

Puddle  coreTll.fiO")  cu.  yds.  at  J1.97  2^886 

BlopiDB    8,4« 

.     MiaeellHDeoua   1.382 

Total  for  main  dam  1208,213 

Outlet  worka    23,114 

apillwsy    J4,«S 

Telephone     2,827 

Real  esUle 20,977 

Generftt  invegtlgstioQ  of  dam  altei  19.028 

ToUl  coat  of  IS.OOO  scre-ft.  at  t24.9G  $324,326 

The  itenie  in  the  table  include  all  charges  for  administration, 
engineering  and  general  expenses.  The  cost  of  puddle  core  in- 
cludes lumber  for  diaphragms.  The  total  material  in  the  dam  is 
351,500  cu,  yds.,  and  the  combined  cost  of  hydrauli citing  and 
puddle  core  is  $I7S,522,  making  the  average  cost,  on  the  basis  of 
bank  measurement,  50.8  cts.  per  cu.  yd.,  including  lumber  for  core 
and  alt  overhead  charges,  but  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  sloping. 

The  details  of  the  cost  of  hjraulicking  are  Bhown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  prices  paid  for  labor,  per  8-hr.  da;,' being; 

Common   labor    B-SSPa.W- 

Pltmen     2,J5@3.0I) 

Powder  men'*!!!!!-i!i."i.'.'"i.'i""'i'ii"!l!.'".!!!!i    sioO 

Carpenters     4.0094.BO 

Foremen     6.00 

Plaal:  cts.  pot  en.  yd. 

Feed  supply  dams  and  flumes  /: S.Oi 

Dirt  flames  and  treaties,  excluaiTO  of  flume  llniDC &M 

8teel  lininK   4.40 

Pipes,  giants  and  Hose  1.09 

Eieotrie  light  plant   0.37 

fluperinleodenee   "'.'.'.'.V.'.V.'.'.'.l'.    1A9 

Admin istralion,  eaKiaeeriue  and  xeoeral  expenses 2,29 

Total   (171,204)    20M 

Less  TBiue  of  plant  on  hand  0.C2 

Total  plant   20.23 
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Rubber  hooii  and  clothing 

Powder  and  eiplosiyeB  ■■■,;v, 

Fropa«ioD«te  share  ot  camp  buUdiiiKB  - 


Total  supplies   ..■ 

Buildinn  road'  Co  pii 
Clearing  boirow-pil 
Feed-sunply  flume  it 


Building  lateral  flume  in  pit  

H»nling  and  lajring  pipe  in  pit .; 

Dirt  flume  tendera   

Spreading  material  and  puddling  in  dam  

Oarpeutere  oo  dam  and  Sumea  

Blacksmith  

Operating  light  plant  

Proportionate  charge  (or  camp  buildings  

Admin  is  tistion,  eng'ineerinE  and  general  expenses. - 

Total  labor    

Total    cost   hydraulicbinK  S39,3D0   cu.    yds.,    eta.    p 


..  4S.eO 


Bydranlicking  the  Beai  Creek  Sam.  This  dam  ie  part  of  the 
Jordan  River  development  on  Vancouver  Island.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  May,  1012,  and  forme  a  storage  reservoir  for  an  hydro 
electric  plant.  C.  E.  Blee  describes  the  construction  of  the  dam 
in   Engineering   and   Contraeting,    May    21,    1913. 

Some  of  the  dimensions  are: 

Total    rolume    o(   dam    (embankment    measurement). 

cu.  jds U8,3M 

Length  of  crest  o(  dam,  (t 1.W7 

Otealest  heigbt  above  oriKinal  ground  aurtacB,  ft.....  BT 

Top  width  of ' dam,* Vt!''! "!!.*;!.".' '"'..*..* 16 

Upstream  slope  of  dam 3  to  1 

Downstream  slone  ot  dam  ftt  to  1 

Oapacltv    of  ipillwar,    cu.    ft.    per    see G.OOO 

Distance  ot  spillway  entrance  beJow  crest  of  dam.  ft,  IS 

Distance  of  high  water  level  below  crest  of  dam.  ft.  G 

Cut-Off  Trenoh.  As  soon  as  stripping  had  advanced  far  enough 
to  permit  it,  work  was  started  on  a  cut-off  trench,  extending 
throughout  the  length  of  the  dam  and  parallel  with  the  axis,  the 
center  line  of  the  trench  being  directly  under  tlie  downstream  edge 
of  the  crest  of  the  dam.  This  trench  (Fig.  25)  was  6  ft.  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  averaged  about  20  ft.  deep,  with  side  slopsB  ot 
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^  to  1.  At  both  endfl  of  the  dam  it  was  carried  down  to  bed- 
rock as  far  as  the  practicable  liepth  of  the  trenoh  would  permit, 
the  bedrock  dipping  rather  rapidly  toward  tie  center  of  the 
valley.  The  material  excavated  consisted  of  a  semi -cemented 
gravel,  and  heavy  boulders  with  thin  layers  of  sand  at  deeper 
levels.  The  first  lift  of  5  or  8  ft,  was  shoveled  directly  into' 
wheelbarrowB.  The  e'"eater  part  of  the  remainder  was  removed 
by  a  steam  derrick  with  skips,  a  hand  derrick  also  being  used 
in  some  ext«nt.  The  smaller  material  in  the  section  under  the 
old  stream  bed,  where  considerable  water  naa  encountered,  was 
removed  with  a  hydraulic  elevator. 

All  material  excavated  from  the  trench  was  placed  in  the  em- 
bankment, excepting  near  the  ends  where,  due  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  base  of  the  dam,  but  tittle  of  this  material  could  be  used, 
'and'  it  was  more  economical  to  waste  it  than  to  haul  it  to  the 
wider  portions.  In  placing  material  of  any  description  by  means 
other  than  sluicing,  care  was  observed  to  keep  it  well  without 
the  limits  of  the  middle  third  of  the  section,  in  order  to  re- 
serve the  central  portion  for  the  puddle  material  deposited  under 
water.  The  material  from  the  trench  excavation  placed  in  the 
embankment  was  largely  used  to  start  the  toe  of  the  slopes 
of  the  dam,  thi's  forming  dikes  some  5  ft.  or  more  in  height, 
which  would  serve  to  retain  the  sluicing  pond  and  to  be  othtr- 
wise  useful  at  the  time  of  starting  Ihc  fill  by  sluicing  methods. 

The  total  volume  of  material  removed  from  the  trench  was 
S,675  cu.  yds.  The  direct  labor  coat  of  excavation  when  a  steam 
derrick  was  used  was  approximately  $1.00  per  cu,  yd. 

Barroirpils.  The  main  horrowpit  was  located  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley,  directly  opposite  the  dam  and  about  400  ft. 
from  the  north  end  of  the  dam  axis.  Test  pits  showed  this  to  be 
the  only  available  deposit  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  the  material 
for  the  embankment.  The  material  was  a  hard-pan  made  up  of 
sand,  gravel,  and  boulders,  mixed  with  clay,  and  overlying  the 
bedrock  in  depths  of  from  8  to  18  ft.  It  was  not  an  economical 
material  to  handle,  as  it  was  necessary  to  break  it  with  powder; 
it  required  a  heavy  grade  on  the  flumes,  and  a  large  amount 
of  boulders  had  to  be  handled  and  wasted  in  the  pit;  but  it 
was  so  proportioned  that  when  segregated  and  deposited  by 
the  hydraulic  process  it  formed  an  embankment  which,  for  sta- 
bility and  imperviousness,  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Small  borrow-pits  were  opened  on  the  south  aide  of  the  valley 
to  be  used  in  finishing  the  south  end  of  the  dam.  The  main  pit 
was  at  an  elevation  of  from  160  to  250  ft.  above  the  valley 
floor,  which  is  equivalent  to  95  and  196  ft.  above  the  crest  of  the 

Eguipm«nt  for  Bhiidng.     A  gravity  supply  of  water  was  ob- 
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tained  from  a  Hmall  tributary  creek  rising  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  valley,  and  entering  Bear  Creek  just  below  the  dam.  A 
crib  dam,  13  ft.  in  height,  was  built  near  the  head  waters  of  thb 
ereek,  forming  a  storage  reservoir  with  a  capaeity'of  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  cu.  ft.,  which  was  suHicient  to  operate  the  sluic-. 
ing  five  to  seven  days,  aided  by  the  natural  flow  of  the  ereek. 
This  storage  proved  very  useful,  as  the  stream  fluetuated  rapidly 
with  weather  conditions,  running  very  low  in  dry  periods  or  in 
freezing  weather.  The  water  was  diverted  at  a  point  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  dam  site,  and  carried  by  means  of  a  10-in.,  spiral- 
wound  wood-8tave  pipe  to  a  head-box  above  the  borrow  pit.  This 
pipe  had  a  capacity  of  approximately  7  cu.  ft.  per  second.  From 
the  head-box  to  the  borrow-pit,  a  distance  of  about  4iH)  ft.,  an  8-in, 
a!ip-joint  riveted  steel  hydraulic  pipe  —  No.  12  gage  —  was  laid.  • 
A  gate  was  provided  at  the  head-box  and  two  2-in.  standpipes 
installed  as  air  valves.  Care  was  taken  to  anchor  this  pipe,  espe- 
cially at  all  angle  joints.  A  Y-piece  was  installed  just  above  the 
borrow-pit,  with  one  pipe  leading  down  the  west  side,  and  the 
other  down  the  east  side  of  the  pit.  Both  were  provided  with 
gate  valves  near  the  Y.  The  monitors  were  connected  directly  to 
these  pipes,  which  were  shifted  aiiout  as  the  progress  of  the  work 
required.  The  static  head  at  the  nozzles  ranged  from  125  to  225 
ft.,  giving  discharge  of  from  3  to  6  eu.  ft.  per  sec.  Nozzle  tips 
of  3  and  4-in.  diameter  were  used. 

Pumping  Plant.  A  pumping  plant  was  inntallcd  Just  below 
the  dam  near  the  creek,  to  be  used  whenever  the  giavity  supply 
ran  low,  and  so  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  delays  in  sluicing 
operations.  Thih  was  considered  necessary  as  it  was  impera- 
tive that  the  dam  lie  completed  in  time  to  store  water  for  use 
during  the  summer  of  1912.  The  plant  contained  two  three-stage 
centrifugal  pumps,  0  in.  discharge,  1.00U  gals,  per  minute  ca- 
pacity, the  pumps  being  driven  by  steam  engines,  equipped  with 
four  50-hp.  boilers.  Wood  cut  near  the  site  was  used  for  fuel. 
When  running  at  full  capacity,  about  25  cords  were  burnt  per 
24  hrs.  This  was  delivered  at  the  plant  at  an  average  total 
cost  of  S3.50  per  cord. 

The  small  borrowpits  soutti  of  the  dam  were  operated  entirely 
by  water  from  the  pumps- 

For  lighting  the  works,  18  c-  p.,  incandescent  lamps  were 
strung  on  each  deck  of  the  main  flume  and  laterals,  the  power 
being  generated  by  a  D.  C.  100-amp.  125-volt  dynamo,  operated 
in   connection   with   the   pumping   plant. 

Sluioing  Flume.  A  main  flume  (Fig.  24)  of  three  decks  was 
erected  to  carry  the  sluieeil  materials  from  the  borrow-pits  into 
*he  dam.  This  flume  e\tended  the  full  length  of  the  dam,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  and  with  its  center -line  8  ft.  upstream  from  the  up- 
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stream  edge  of  the  creet.  It  was  so  located  in  order  to  be  cle&r 
o£  the  cut-otf  trench,  but  ordinarily  it  is  better  practice  to  keep 
the  flume  within  tbe  lines  of  the  crest  so  that  as  the  fil)  ap- 
proaches the  crest,  a.ny  overflow  from  the  Snme  will  not  tend  1« 
wash  out  the  newi;  formed  slopes. 

A  flume  box  was  carried  ou  each  of  tbe  tfaree  dedcs.  The  pav- 
ing blocks  used  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  boxes  were  cut  on  the  site, 
Mid  it  was  found  economical  to  select  the  beet  fir  timber  for  these. 
It  was  necesBar;  to  replace  these  blocks  after  the  passage  of  about 


Fig.  24.     Main  Sluicing  Flume  Bear  CreA  Dam. 

25,000  cu.  yds.  of  borrowpit  material,  and  even  before  tbts  they 
would  become  so  badly  hollowed  out  and  worn  as  to  interfere 
considerably  with  the  flow  of  the  sluiced  material.  There  was 
hut  slight  wear  on  the  sides  of  the  flumes,  the  original  boards 
lasting  throughout  tbe  work.  A  grade  of  G%  was  used  on  tbe 
main  flume,  and  this  proved  to  be  as  tight  a  grade -as  could  be 
used  with  tbe  dense  heavy  material  which  was  found  in  the  bor- 
row pits  here. 

Lateral  flumes,  branching  off  from   the  main  flume,  and  theit 
curving  and  extending  along  neiir  th«  face  pf  the  slope  and  paJalM 
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to  the  axis,  were  erected  to  distribute  the  material  along  the  edges 
of  the  rising  embankment.  Two  types  of  laterals  were  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  of  the  flume-box.  The  longer  and 
more  permanent  laterals  had  a  box  with  flush  or  butt  joints  and 
of  practically  the  same  construction  as  the  main  flume  box,  aleo 
the  same  grade- — 6% — -was  used  on  tliese.  The  material  was 
dumped  b;  means  of  gates  or  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  box, 
and  where  necessary  for  the  placing  of  tbe  material,  spouts  were 
attached  to  these  openings.  The  box  on  the  other  type  of  lateral 
bad  telescopic  or  lap  Jointe,  and  was  of  lighter  construction 
throughout.  Grades  of  7  and  8%  were  necessary  with  these,  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  grade  due  to  the  lapping.  The  material 
was  dumped  from  the  telescopic  boxes  by  simply  displacing  them 
at  the  joints  where  desired.  As  the  slopes  approached  the  crest, 
the. material  was  distributed  directly  from  the  main  flume  by 
means  of  spouts. 

Sluicing.  Sluicing  was  started  Sept.  1,  1911,  and  carried  on 
as  nearly  continuously  as  possible  in  day  and  night  shifts  of  12 
hours  each.  Delays  were  encountered  due  to  weather  and  flood 
conditions,  so  that  sluicing  operations  were  maintained  67%  of 
the  total  elapsed  time  after  starting.  However,  the  fill  was 
completed  April  15,  which  was  earlier  than  had  been  anticipated. 

Weather  as  cold  as  5°  F,  above  zero  was  experienced,  and  the 
snow  on  the  ground  reached  a  depth  of  about  3  ft.  The  extreme 
cold  interfered  with  the  flow  of  the  sluiced  material  by  the 
freezing  along  the  edges  of  the  sluiceways  and  the  formation 
of  ice  on  the  sides  of  the  flumes.  Also  the  ice  on  the  sluicing 
pond  attained  considerable  thickness,  but  this  was  overcome  by 
laying  steam  pipes  around  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  introducing 
live  steam  from  the  boiler  plant.  With  the  outside  temperature 
ranging  from  10°  to  25°  F,,  it  was  necessary  to  operate  the 
thawing  system  about  12  hours  out  of  48  to  keep  the  pond 
comparatively  tree  of  ice. 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December  some  severe  de- 
lays were  occasioned  by  maintaining  the  temporary  spillway 
through  the  dam.  Further  delays  were  due  to  a  failure  of  the 
gravity  supply  of  water,  when  Huitahfe  borrowpit  material  was 
not  available  at  an  elevation  to  be  economically  reached  with 
pumped  water. 

In  the  borrowpit,  a  nozzle  was  maintained  on  each  side  of 
the  pit,  the  two  being  operated  alternately  in  periods  of  about 
six  hours.  While  the  nozzle  was  in  operation  on  one  side,  the 
crew  would  remove  the  boulders  from  the  sluiceways,  and  put 
in  the  blast  holes  for  breaking  the  ground  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  necessary  to  break  all  the  ground  with  powder,  "  Gopher  " 
holes  were  put  into  the  base  of  the  banks  to  a  depth  of  from  10 
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to  16  ft.;  alao  in  places  where  the  ground  waa  shallow  doWH' 
lluleH  vere  put  in  by  driving  1-in.  drill  ateel. 

The  larf>cr  masseN  reaultin-;  from  the  he.iv.v  shots  were  "  bull- 
doaed"  and  the  whole  further  broken  down  with  picks.  Through- 
out the  work  the  amount  of  powder  used  lii  the  complete  breaking 
of  the  ground  ran  remarkably  close  to  Vt  lb.  of  powder  per  cu.  yd. 
In  tlie  ■'  Gopher  holes "  25%  dynamite  was  used,  and  40%  was 
used  for  "  bulldozing."  * 

A  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  houlders  were  too  large  to  be 
transported  in  the  flumes  with  the  amount  of  water  available,  and 
these  had  to  be  handled  and  wasted  in  the  pit.  They  were  re- 
moved from  the  sluiteway  when  the  no?zIe  was  not  in  operation, 
and  were  geneially  thrown  out  on  the  side  toward  the  center  of 
the  pit.  so  as  to  form  a  wall  or  dike  which  would  confine  the 
water  In  the  sluiceway  and  tend  to  tlirow  it  in  toward  the  bank. 
This  had  the  effect  of  cutting  out  the  sloping  toe  of  the  bank  and 
keeping  the  face  vertical,  which  was  of  considerable  help  in  put- 
ting in  the  "  Gopher  holes."  It  is  estimated  that  10%  of  the  total 
material  removed  was  handled  and  wasted  in  the  pit.  Also 
when  the  sluicing  was  in  operation,  men  were  kept  in  the  sluice- 
way with  long,  pronged  rakes  removing  the  larger  houlders  and 
keeping  the  material  moving.  It  was  found  necessary  to  keep 
the  sluiceways  cleaned  right  down  to  bedrock,  or  the  material 
would  start  to  deposit  and  block  up,  even  where  the  grade  was 
as  steep  as  15  to  2(1%.  The  stieam  from  the  nozzle  wa«  fre- 
quently t'.irned  into  the  sluiceways  to  push  the  material.  Later 
on  in  the  work,  flume  boxes  were  carried  up  closer  to  the  work- 
ing face,  and  this  did  away  with  much  of  (he  work  of  maintain- 
ing the  open  sluiceways  on  the  bedrock. 

A  donkey  engine  was  used  for  pulling  and  removing  stumps  as 
they  were  undercut  bs"  the  cicavation.  It  was  also  used  in  re- 
moving large  boulders,  and  a  stone-boat  was  used  to  some  extent 
in   removing   rock. 

Flume  tenders  were  stationed  on  the  flume  to  keep  the  ma- 
terial moving  when  blockades  started  to  form.  These  blockades 
were  fairly  frequent,  and  ^hen  they  occurred  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  sluicing  and  run  in  clear  water  from  the  nozzle.  Two 
men  were  kept  on  the  lateral  flumes  to  attend  to  the  depositing 
of  the  material  along  the  edge  of  the  embankment. 

As  the  material  was  deposited  from  the  flumes,  the  boulders 
and  coarse  gravel  would  form  conical  piles,  while  the  lighter  ma- 
terial was  carried  oif  by  the  water  toward  the  sluicing  pond,  the 
material  being  graded  and  deposited  as  the  velocity  of  the  water 
decreased  until  when  it  reached  the  edge  of  the  pond  and  the 
velocity  was  entirely  checked,  ail  sand,  etc.,  was  immediately 
dropped,  and  nothing  but   the  fine  clay   silt  was   carried   in   to 
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the  puddle  core.  From  the  edge  of  the  embankment  when  de- 
poflited,  the  material  formed  a  slope  of  about  5%  until  the  edge 
of  the  pond  was  reached,  when  it  dropped  off  abruptly  at  a,  slope 
of  1  to  1.  The  surface  of  the  puddle  forming  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  was  practically  level. 

An  average  crew  of  eight  men  was  employed  in  shoveling  to 
slope  the  piles  deposited  from  the  flumes. 

No  dillicultj  was  experienced  in  maintainiag  the  slopes,  as  the 
outer  portion  of  the  embankment  was  built  up  entirely  of  boulders 
and  coarse  material  which  gav«  stable,  well-drained  slopes.  Boul- 
ders as  large  as  S  ins.  in  diameter  were  delivered   through  the 

By  sluicing  from  d4fferent  sections   of  the  borrowpit,   it   was 

possible  to  select  material  with  dillering  proportions  of  clay  and 
coarse  ingredients.  This  proved  quite  helpful,  especially  as  the 
dam  neared  completion,  for  if  the  sides  were  building  up  too 
fast  in  proportion  to  the  puddle,  material  could  b«  selected  that 
carried  greater  proportion  of  clay. 

The  puddle  core  was  examined  on  several  occasions  ivhen  the 
pond  was  drawn  off,  and  showed  no  tendency  toward  stratiflca- 
tion.  The  first  few  inches  on  the  surface  ot  the  puddle  was  very 
light  and  flulTy,  but  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  so  it  became  stiff  and 
fairly  solid,  showing  tiist  it  drained  and  solidified  rapidly. 

An  outlet  for  the  sluicing  pond  was,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
work,  provided  by  a  timber  culvert  extending  in  from  the  down- 
stream toe  of  the  dam  to  a  vertical  shaft,  also  of  timber.  This 
shaft  was  carried  up  as  the  work  progressed,  the  level  of  the 
pond  being  regulated  by  openings  or  gates  in  the  shaft.  The 
depth  of  the  pond  was  usually  kept  at  from  3  to  0  ft,,  according 
to  the  width  desired  for  the  puddle  core.  As  soon  as  the  embank- 
ment had  reached  an  elevation  such  that  the  pond  backed  up  into 
the  north  end  of  the  cut-off  trench,  a  deep  narrow  ditch  was  cut 
from  this  into  the  spillway,  so  that  the  pond  would  now  dis- 
charge through  this  ditch,  by  way  of  the  cut-off  trench.  This  was 
desir^  in  order  that  any  current  set  up  in  the  sluicing  pood 
would  tend  to  carry  puddle  material  up  into  the  north  end  of  the 
trench,  for  it  was  feared  that  theie  might  be  a  shortage  of  puddle 
for  this  portion,  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the  dam  section  here. 
The  level  of  the  pond  was  now  regulated  by  placing  sandbags 
in  the  entrance  to  the  ditch,  and  the  waste  water  was  discharged 
into  the  reservoir  by  means  o(  a  small  flume.  This  was  done 
simply  as  an  extra  precaution  in  order  that  the  fine  material  car- 
ried by  the  waste  water  might  tend  to  silt  up  the  reservoir  floor. 

As  the  fill  neared  completion,  the  puddle  core  was  carried  up  to 
high  water  elevation,  and  then,  in  topping  off  the  embankment, 
mixed   material  was  dumped   in  directly   from  the   flumes  with- 
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out  mftintaining  any  pond.    The  work  of  topping  off  was  started 
at  the  south  end,  the  water  draiDing  off  at  the  north  end. 

RECORD  OF  8LUICIN0  OPERATIONS 
Bravittl 

fintcinir  Punipiiwf 

Hnmbcr  el  U-hr.  dwi  worked  (214) US  Sa 

Actnd  BluiciDK  time,  lin 1,3*7  1,0S4 

nme  nSoiBncT.    %    U  U 

Ifatcrial  placed  in  dam,  cu.  yda 91.430  Si.OU 

BaUo  o(  mattriRl  lo  water.   % 8.3  T,3 

On.  yd>.  »r  21  hn.  ■traizbt  lime «4a  MO 

Oa.  rda.  per  24  bn.  sluiclac  time MS  7» 

Cn.  rd«.  per  «ec.ft.  of  water IW  226 

Coat.  Following  ia  &  list  of  the  average  force  employed  in  the 
borrowptt,  and  on  the  dam: 

BOKROWPIT  CREW 
Day  8hitt- 

lPormn«a    W.71 

«  Drillen  (brsakiDR  (craand).  U%  houra  at  30  itta KM 

B  Laboreri  (rockinic  out  iluieewayB).  IIU  houri  at  30c.    ITJS 

1  NoDleman    4.00 

Danker  engine  crew  10.75 

Miibt  Bblft- 

1  Noizleman    14.60 

4  Uen  (bresUnf  cronnd  and  rockitiR  out).  IIU  hoari 

at  30   clg iZSa 

CREW  ON  DAM 
Day  Shift - 
3  Flume  tenden  on  mkin  flame.  Ui^  houn  at  30  cts...    tlO.lE 

2  Tenden  on  lateral  Bumeg,  UU  honn  at  20  eta 0.90 

8  Labcuen  buildinn  up  dope,  10  houn  at  27H  eta 22.l» 

Miirhl  Shirt  — 

3  Plume  lender.  WA  hour*  at  30  eta 10.3E 

2  Tenders  an  lalerala.  UM  hours  at  30  eta IJO 

Total  Ubor  coat   ....  046.00 

Powder  for  breaMnit.  1,000  eu.  yds.=  »0  Iba 30.00 

tlTS.OO 

From  thifl  force  account  it  is  seen  that  when  sluicing  with 
gravity  water,  and  placing  1,000  cu.  yds.  per  24  hrs.,  the  normal 
capacity  when  no  delays  were  encountered  —  the  powder  and  direct 
labor  cost  of  taking  the  material  from  the  borrowpit  and  plac- 
ing it  to  slope  in  the  dam  was  practically  17%  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 

The  coat  for  7  months  operation,  including,  in  addition  to  pow- 
der and  labor  costs  given  at)ove,  all  labor  and  fuel  and  supplies 
for  pumping  plant  operation  and  maintenance,  superintendence, 
and  all  labor  and  material  for  maintenance  and  extension  to  pipe 
linea  and  finmes,  was  $S4,277,  which  for  127,03S  cu.  yd.  is  42.5 
cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
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A  Bummiiry  of  the  material  placed  in  the  dam  is  ai 

■pillwi 


follows: 


M»le;-ial  from  cutoff  trench 6,700 

Sluiced  from  boiTOW-pit  (meMUied  in  eicaiation) . . . .  129,361 

ToUl   cu.   jds 1*3.349 

Oomplsted  Btracture   (msuured  in  ecntwakmeDl) 148,390 

Eic«H  of  embtnliment  otct  eiMTation  meaeurBraent, 

3.8%     B,M1 

The  figure  given  above  for  excess  or  swell  would  be  modi- 
fied bj  two  conditions. 

(1)  The  amount  of  fine  material  lost  with  the  waste  water 
.    from  tbe  sluicing  pond  would,  if  accounted  for,  increase  this 

«gur.. 

(2)  In  measuring  the  excaration  in  the  borrow-pit,  the  piles 
of  waste  rock  left  in  the  pit  were  considered  as  solids.  If  the 
voids  in  these  were  corrected  for,  it  would  -tend  to  decrease  the  ' 
above  figures.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  no  losses  there 
should  be  a  considerable  excess  of  embankment  over  excavation  in 
taking  a  material  such  as  was  found  in  the  Itorrowpit  here  — 
which  as  far  as  voids  are  concerned  was  practically  a  natural 
concrete  —  and  grading  it  into  coarse  and  fine  material. 

Dam  Construction  by  Cars  a^d  HydianllcklltK.  In  Engineer- 
ing tmd  Contracting,  July  10,  1911,  H.  L.  Bickerson  describes  a 
method  of  constructing  an  earth  dam  across  tbe  Willow  River, 
Oregon,  in  which  tbe  material  was  hauled  to  the  embankment 
in  cars  and  washed  into  its  final  place  in  the  dam  hj  nozzles. 


Fig.  26.    Section  of  Willow  River  Dam. 


To  secure  good  drainage  from  tbe  lower  side  of  the  structure, 
Tock  fill,  approximately  lOD  ft.  wide  on  the  base  and  25  ft.  high, 
was  placed  across  the  canyon  on  the  lower  toe  of  the  dam.  Rock 
was  secured  frcm  the  lava  cap  on  the  north  side  of  the  canyon, 
which  was  shot  down  the  hill  and  placed  by  two  9  x  14-guy  der- 
ricks with  1-yd.  steel  skips  and  small  push  cars.  Tbe  rock 
stripped  from  the  surface  of  tbe  site  and  excavated  from  the  cut- 
off trenches  was  also  wasted  at  this  point. 

A  dry  earth  dyke  was  extended  across  the  canyon  on   top 
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of  the  rock  fill.  The  material  was  delivered  in  trainB  of  five 
8%-yd-  cars  with  a  dinkey  engine.  The  end  car  of  the  train  was 
made  to  dump  endwise,  thus  ext«nding  the  dike  in  that  direction, 
while  the  other  four  cars  were  dumped  toward  the  center  of  the 
dam,  the  material  from  the  side  dump  cars  being  washed  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  dam,  the  uateriAl  from  the  aide  dump 
cars  being  washed  toward  the  upper  toe,  where  a  low  drj  dik« 
was  maintained,  with  water  forced  through  a  1^-in.  nozsle  under 
prcBsure  produced  by  a  790-gal.  Knowles  Underwriters  pump. 
The  lower  dike  was  kept  enough  higher  than  the  upper  one  eo 
that  the  puddle  containing  the  finer  and  imperrioue  material 
WHS  always  nearer  the  upstream  face  of  the  dam,  and  the  coarser 
material  "in  the  lower  half  of  the  stmcture,  an j  excess  water 
being  drained  out  through  and  over  this  low  upper  dike.  The 
sluiced  material  was  usually  solid,  and  it  was  poBsible  to  walk 
on  any  part  of  the  puddle  shortly  after  water  was  turned  off. 
Tests  made  during  construction  showed  that  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  pits  averaged  104  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  in  the  dam, 
thoroughly  saturated,  123  lbs.  The  quantities  as  measured  in  the 
dam  checked  the  quantities  computed  from  cross-section  of  the 
material  pits  within  2^%. 

Trains  placing  the  earth  fill  consisted  of  (itb  and  six  cars, 
the  end  car  being  a  rebuilt  car  to  dump  endwise,  thus  extend- 
ing the  dike  across  the  canyon  while  placing  materia)  into  the 
dam.  The  dump  crews  consisted  of  Eve  men,  three  on  the  dump 
shoveling  and  clearing  track,  and  two  working  the  nozzle  in  the 
sluicing  operation.  Train  crews  consisted  of  engineer  and  brake- 
man;  above!  crew  consisted  of  engineer,  craneman,  fireman,  and 
four  pitmen. 

The  operations  were  carried  on  with  one  Model  40  Marion 
shovel  with  I'/ajd.  dipper,  two  14-ton  Vulcan  locomotives,  and 
sixteen  5'/j-jd.  Peteler  two-way  dump  cars,  all  standard  gage. 
The  material  was  sluiced  into  place  by  a  750-gal.  Knowles  Under- 
writers pump,  served  by  a  60-hp.  Kewanee  boiler,  and  the  rock 
fill  was  placed  with  two  9  x  14  American  Hoist  ft  Derrick  Co.'s 
guy  derricks. 

Placing  earth  from  the  borrow  pits  was  commenced  on  Aug.  12, 
IBIO,  and  on  Jan.  22,  1911,  the  dam  was  completed  to  the  100-ft. 
elevation,  286,000  cu.  yds.  having  been  placed.  The  work  was 
carried  on  in  two  10-hr.  shifts,  laying  off  one  shift  per  week  for 
general  overhauling  and  repairs  to  plant.  The  best  monthly  run 
was  in  September,  1910,  when  63,570  cu.  yds.  were  placed  in  55 
shifts,  or  an  average  of  1,156  cu.  yds.  per  shift. 

The  average  haul  from  pits  to  dam  was  2,500  ft.  The  pits  when 
opened  up  were  1,200  ft,  in  length,  with  an  18-ft.  face.  For  the 
completion  of  the  structure  to  125-ft.  elevation,  new  pits  are  to  be 
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opened  up  directly  north  ol   the  dam  and  the  escaration  tkna 
made  is  to  serve  u  the  permanent  epillwaf. 

In  the  preparation  of  foundations,  19,000  ca.  yds.  of  n]*t«rial 
were  excavated,  all  by  hand,  and  wasted  both  outside  and  inside 
the  slopes  of  the  dam.  This  material  consisted  of  large  boulders, 
brush  and  vegetable  matter,  soil  and  silt,  part  of  the  excavation 
being  wet,  and  all  being  transported  either  bj  wheelbarrows  or 
small  push  cars.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  this  work  waa 
«l.28.  The  cost  of  9,000  cu.  jds.  of  rock  fill,  including  coat  of 
drilling  and  shooting,  was  $1.41  per  cu.  yd.  This  cost  also 
includes  transporting  to  place,  1,117  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  in  th« 
outlet  tunnel  and  controlling  works  was  (14.82  per  cu.  yd. 
Ihe  cost  of  the  earth  fill  was  as  follows,  per  cu.  yd.: 

EicHTstiaK  »Dd  LosdinK: 

Lubor  drillin)t   1.3 

Iisbor  ■haTeliuK  i-J 


Total «.0 

HkuUiut  ■nd  PlKim; 

Labor,  trmct  i lA 

Idbor.  dumplDE  snd  sluiclnK  U-I 

Fiiel.  enicinM  and  punipa «.* 

Total    l»i 

Grand  loUl,  ett.  per  cu,  yd S1.4 

This  gives  a  cost  per  cubic  yard  for  labor  of  19  cts.,  and  for 
material  of  12.4  cts.  The  wages  paid  were  as  follows  per  10-hr. 
day: 

CDmiDon  la^r    }2.K  to  2.TS 

Slaam  sbo.el  anBinemen   S.17 

SUiuB  efaovel  cranemen    4«; 

LMomotive   BnicincDien    4.00 

Carpenters    iM  to  <» 

The  average  cost  of  lumber  ^t  the  site  was  $25.00  per  M  ft. 
B.M.;  cost  of  cement  $4.46  per  bbl.,  and  cost  of  coal  (13.60  per 

Hydranlloklng  the  Los  Angeles  Sam.  Engineering  Aecord, 
Feb.  3,  1912,  gives  the  following:  The  South  Hawaii  dam  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  was  composed  of  earth  delivered  in  dump 
cars  and  jettied  to  place  by  streams  of  water  delivered  from 
nozzles.  The  dam  is  designed  to  contain  659,750  cu.  yds.  of 
earth,  exclusive  of  tlje  contents  of  the  cut-off  trench.  It  is  1,S23 
ft.  long  and  has  a  height  at  the  center  of  91  ft.  The  width  at 
the  top  is  20  ft.  and  the  elopes  are  2y,  to  1  on  each  side. 

The  bed  rock  is  overlain  with  a  decomposed  tufa  shale.  Teat 
pits  75  or  80  ft.  deep  were  dug  and  the  soil  stood  up  without  tim. 
beriog.    A  trench  was  then  excavated  by  steam  shovel  to  a  deptb 
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of  14  ft.  ftlong  the  axis  of  the  dam.  Thia  was  filled  with  water 
and  within  a  week  the  ground  settled  12  ins.  for  distances  as 
great  as  73  ft.  each  side  of  the  trench.  This  proved  that  it  was 
necesBar^  to  take  the  cut-off  trench  to  bed  rock,  which  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  120  ft.  Ground  water  was  encountered  at 
■  depth  of  75  ft.  The  material  was  mainly  shale  soils  with  a 
3-It.  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel  at  the  bottom. 

This  trench  waa  excavated  with  light,  stiff-leg  derricks,  and 
dump  buckets.  The  spoil  in  the  dumps  was  hauled  to  the  lower 
toe  of  the  dam  with  scrapers.  The  trench  woe  timbered  through- 
out. The  impervious  core  was  composed  of  clay,  which  was 
excavated,  bj  an  electric  shovel  and  hauled  an  average  of  1,000 
ft.  in  dump  wagons  to  the  side  of  the  trench,  into  which  it  was 
pushed  by  a  road  grader.  The  trench  was  kept  filled  with  water, 
and  the  force  ol  the  fall  thoroughly  cMnpacted  the  clay.  The  cost 
of  the  cut-off  trench   (27,032  cu.  yds.)   was  aa  follows: 

Lsbor    »22,m 

LiTB   sloci    2.280 

Mftteiials  and  BUppliM   1,M3 

Electrie  powBT  957 

Freiglit    630 

ToUl  eicHOtinic  coat  t2S.13Z 

OMt  per  ca.  yd 11.04 

TtmberluE: 

Labor    nS.H* 

Live  itock  «7 

Other  charies    36,790 

ToUl  lor  limbertoK  141,391 

Cost  of  tlffiberiDE  ptr  eu.  yd n.53 

OMt  of  puddlB  mi  pet  lu.  yd 0.115 

Grand  total  coat  per  cu.  yd J!,88B 

The  material  for  the  body  of  the  dam  was  excavated  from  a 
pit  1,400  ft.  from  the  dam  with  a  60-ton  Marion  steam  shovel. 
The  soil  was  loaded  into  4-yd.  double-side  dump  cars,  and  hauled 
in  three  trains  of  7  cara  each  by  three  IS-ton  Vulcan  locomotives, 
running  on  a  3-ft.  gage  track.  While  one  train  was  being  loaded, 
another  was  in  transit  and  the  third  was  being  dumped.  The 
grades  were  3%  up-grade  for  loaded  trains  and  6%  down-grade 
£(«■  empties.  The  shovel  had  a  2.5  yd,  dipper;  two  dippers  filled 
each  car.  When  conditions  were  favorable  it  required  4  mina. 
to  load  a  train.  From  400  to  500  cars  were  loaded  in  two 
shifts.  The  day  shift  accomplished  about  50%  more  than  the 
night  shift.  The  best  day's  run  up  to  Oct.  31,  1911,  when 
184,000  cu.  yds.  had  been  placed,  was  TOO  care  or  2,100  cu.  yds. 

The  hauling  track  divided  when  it  reaches  the  dam,  a  branch 
running  up  along  each  toe.     Thus  two  walls  were  built  up. 
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The  waters  o[  two  streams  were  discharged  in  the  space  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  in  the  pool  thereby  formed  two  steel  pon- 
toons were  floated.  These  pontoons  were  20  x  10  x  2,5  ft  in  size. 
Each  carried  a  S-in.  centrifugal  pump  direct  connected  to  &  30-hp. 
electric  motor.  Power  was  supplied  through  an  insulated  cable 
thus  allowing  changes  in  the  location  of  the  pontoons.  Tke 
water  was  discharged  through  a  2-iD.  nozzle  ag&inst  the  banka 
of  earth  dumped  from  the  trains.  The  earth  was  washed  down 
towards  the  center  of  the  pool,  the  coarser  material  ranaining 
at  the  edges  of  the  pool  and  the  finer  stufT  going  to  the  center. 
This  center  material  was  very  fine  and  clajey.  The  use  of 
two  tracks  permitted  one  to  be  shifted  and  raised  while  the  othar 
was  in  use.  The  cost  of  the  first  184,000  en.  jds.,  including 
60,000  eu.  yds.  placed  by  wagon  work,  was  22  cts.  per  cu.  yd. 
The  cost  of  the  work  complete  was  estimated  to  be  about  15  cts. 

Hydranllcklng  the  Abott  Brook  Dike.  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting, Feb,  26,  1913,  contains  an  article  descriptive  of  the 
plans  and  methods  used  in  constructing  the  Abott  Brook  Dike, 
an  earth  dam  located  on  the  westerl}'  side  of  Sawyer  Lake,  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Androscoggin  River.  This  dike  is  900  ft. 
long,  165  ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  about  16  ft.  wide  at  the  top, 
and  has  a  6-in.  plank  core  composed  of  two  layers  of  3-ia. 
plank.  The  total  volume  of  the  dike  is  46,000  cu.  yds.,  of 
which  amount  1,600  cu.  yds.  were  placed  by  manual  labor  to 
form  the  toe  of  the  dike,  and  for  the  puddle  fill  at  each  side  of 
the  core  in  the  cut-olT  trench.  About  31,lSa  eu.  yds.  were  pdaced 
by  hydraulic  sluicing  methods. 

The  plant  used  comprised  two  ISO-hp.  turbine  driven  pumps, 
direct  connected  to  :j-stage,  8. in.  centrifugal  pumps,  designed 
to  run  at  speeds  ranging  from  l,S0O  to  2,000  r.p.m.  The  main 
pressure  line  of  pumps  to  borrowpit  was  600  ft.  long  and  10 
ins.  in  diameter,  Branches  connecting  this  main  with  a  2-iii. 
giant  were  350  ft.  long  and  7  ins.  in  diameter.  Steam  to  nm 
the  turbines  was  furnished  by  a  battery  of  S  boilers,  consisting 
of  two  50-hp-,  three  40-hp.,  and  three  30-hp.,  and  a  feed  water 
heater.  Steam  pressures  at  the  boiler  ran  from  80  to  ISO  Ibe., 
and  the  pump  pressure  was  from  45  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  down  to  20 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  depending  upon  the  elevatimi,  with  an  average 
of  about  45  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  with  a  2-in.  monitor  discharge  stream. 

Two  water  jets,  with  a  pressure  of  from  20  to  80  lbs.  per  h). 
in.,  were  directed  against  the  bank  in  a  borrow  pit  at  the  northerly 
end  of  the  dike.  The  force  of  the  water  was  so  great  that 
although  the  nozzles  were  securely  mounted  aa  swivel  bases,  a 
long  lever  had  to  be  attached  to  each  nozzle  to  enable  one  man 
to  control  it;  under  certain  conditions,  two  mea  were  required. 
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The  flumes  were  rectangular  wooden  etructnreB,  supported  on 
wooden  treaties,  built  with  even  Blopea  from  the  borrow  pit  to 
the  dike.  The  main  flume  was  about  1,000  ft.  long,  and  the 
main  trestle  about  40  ft.  high  at  the  tallest  point.  The  laterals 
discharged  at  the  edges  of  the  All,  and  in  this  way  the  loose 
stones  and  coarse  material  remained  at  the  edge,  and  the  finer 
and   silt  wer6  carried   toward   the   center. 

The  dam  was  situated  far  from  the  railroad,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal.  The  little  that  could 
be  obtained  cost  S20  per  ton,  and  it  became  necessary  to  use  wood 
for  fuel.  A  total  of  1,860  cords  of  wood  were  burned.  Counting 
the  55  long  tons  of  soft  coal  used  as  equivalent  to  2  cords 
each  of  wood,  the  equivalent  of  1,970  cords  of  wood  were 
burned. 

The  material  was  a,  glacial  drift  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and 
small  stones  so  firmly  compacted  that  it  was  found  advisable  to 
resort  at  times  to  dynamite.  Holes  about  8  ft.  deep  and  8  ft. 
apart  were  drilled,  and  about  6  lbs.  of  16%  dynamite  used  per 
hole,  and  set  off  in  batteries  of  from  three  to  seven  holes. 

Sluicing  was  carried  on  for  32  ( 10-hr.)  days  and  for  68  |24-hT.) 
da}%;  equivalent  to  S2  full  days.  The  men  worked  on  two 
shifts  ot  12  hours  each,  working  week  days  and  Sundays  con- 
tinuously, the  only  atop  being  for  unavoidable  delays  in  clean- 
ing and  repairing.  The  average  yardage  placed  per  day  was 
380  cu.  yds.;  the  best  weekly  record  was  3,891  cu.  yds.,  an  aver- 
age of  556  cu.  yds.  per  day.  These  measurements  were  deter- 
mined by  weekly  cross  sections  of  the  embankment.  The  volume 
of  solids  moved  in  the  water  averaged  a  little  better  than  6%. 

Hydranlicking  the  Somerset  Dam,  Vt.  Engineering  Xewa,  Dec. 
2S,  1S13,  gives  the  following:  This  dam  is  located  at  what  was 
Peck's  Mill  in  the  town  of  Somerset,  Vt.  It  is  2,100  ft.  long  on 
the  crest  and  has  a  finished  height  of  lOS  ft.  It  contains  about 
one  million  cu.  yds. 

A  cut  was  opened  with  steam  shovels  to  a  borrowpit  on  the 
west  side  of  the  dam.  This  cut  was  run  for  about  a  half  mile 
on  an  upgrade  of  57o  ma.'iimum,  passing  through  a  number  of 
rock  ledges.  The  location  of  the  pit  was  a  gently  rising  slope 
which  by  test  pits  had  been  found  to  contain  a  glacial  drift  with 
aojue  30%  of  clayey  material  and  running  from  very  fine  ma- 
terial to  sand,  gravel  and  boulders,  well  graded.  The  pit  was 
opened  up  on  two  levels  and,  as  the  height  of  the  dam  increased, 
the  shovels  worked  farther  up  the  hillside,  the  result  being  that 
the  downgrade  from  the  pit  to  the  dam  was  gradually  decreased, 
though  not  much.  At  first  there  were  seven  dinkey  locomotives 
(iO-ton)  and  70  4-yd.  narrow  gage  cars.  For  the  last  season's 
work,  however,  three  more  locomotives  were  put  on  and  30  more 
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cars,  tnftlri''g  In  all  10  locomotiveB  and  100  cars.  During  the  Uat 
seasoD  too,  a  borrowpit  was  opened  up  on  the  east  Bide  of  the  dam 
and  a  third  2%-fd.  nteam  ehovel  put  in,  reducing  the  length  of 
haul  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  fill. 

First,  in  starting  the  fill,  a  couple  of  20  to  30-ft.  trestles  were 
run  out  some  60  ft.  inside  the  upstream  and  downstream  toe  lines 
of  the  dam,  and  material  from  the  pit  was  dumped  off  these,  work- 
ing out  from  both  ends  of  the  dam.  These  four  toe  fills  were 
thus  pushed  out  until  the  water  was  reached  when  the  gap  in  the 
upper  dike  was  filled  in.  When  this  was  done,  the  water  roae 
until  the  entire  flow  was  through  the  conduit.  The  pool  be- 
tween the  two  dikea  could  then  be  drained  through  the  gap  in 
the  lower  dike  and  the  remaining  work  of  stripping  the  ■  site 
c<nnpleted. 

When  the  work  was  in  this  stage,  a  pumping  plant  was  built 
just  above  the  dam,  taking  water  from  the  reservoir  for  6-iD. 
supply  pipes  laid  along  both  trestles.  There  were  in  this  plant 
three  60-hp.  locomotive  boilers,  two  compound  duplex  pumps 
rated  at  760  gals,  per  min.  at  200  lb.  pressure,  and  one  smaller 
pump  as  a  spare  unit-  Only  150  lbs.  pressure  was  held  on  the 
pipe  lines,  however.  The  lines  were  fitted  every  50  ft.  with  T 
fittings  and  valves  for  connecting  on  lengths  of  3-in.  rubber 
aluicing  hose  fitted  with  I'/^-in.  taper  nozzles  mounted  on  port- 
able wood   stands  as  monitors. 

The  material  dumped  from  the  trestles  was  undercut  with 
streams  from  these  nozzles  and  washed  down  into  position.  A 
pool  was  created  between  the  two  dikes  and  the  liner  material 
settled  in  the  center.  At  times  alum  was  used  in  the  sluicing 
water  to  increase  the  precipitation  of  clayey  material,  but  this 
was  finally  abandoned  as  unnecessary.  An  I8-in.  concrete  pipe 
was  carried  up  from  a  hole  in  the  outlet  conduit.  Through 
this  the  excess  water  was  drained  and  the  depth  of  the  pool 
regulated,  being  allowed  to  vary  between  10  and  20  ft.  The 
outside  faces  of  the  two  dikes  were  filled  with  coarser  material 
and  boulders  from  the  pits,  and  this,  on  behig  washed  down 
into  place,  gave  satisfactory  rock  face  without  riprapping. 

When  the  washed  fill  reached  the  level  of  the  trestles,  the 
tracks  were  shifted  inward.  Five  heights  of  trestle  were  run 
in  during  the  work  on  the  dam.     The  old  timbers  were  not  pulled. 

Samples  were  taken  at  each  6  ft.  along  the  length  of  the 
dam  to  see  if  sufiicient  fine  material  was  Iteing  deposited  to 
build  up  an  impervious  core.  In  sounding  the  center  pool  the 
bottom  at  each  stage  was  always  found  quite  hard,  and  the 
examination  of  the  accumulated  samples  shows  that  the  fine 
material  has  considerable  binding  property.  The  two  years  oc- 
cnpied  in  construction,  1911  to  1913,  gave  opportunity  for  set- 
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tlement  which  wftB  amaU,  but  the  dam  wae  carried  to  an  ex- 
cesB  height  of  4  ft.  to  provide  lor  future  ehriiikage. 

Accident  to,  and  Ecconatrnotion  of  the  Churmei  Dkm.  ^n- 
ffineermg   and  Contracting,   May  29,   1918,  giTea  the  following: 

The  ChanneH  Dam  in  France  was  completad  in  1906.  It  is 
About  1,190  ft.  long,  55  ft.  high,  and  22  ft.  wide  on  top.  The 
iip-Btream  face  is  built  in  5.S-[t.  steps,  giving  a.  general  slope 
of  1%  to  1.  The  downstream  slope  is  Batter  and  has  a  slightly 
cnncave  force. 

The  dam  was  constmeted  in  a  series  of  layers  of  good  clay 
mixed  with  S%  of  fine  crushed  rock,  each  layer  being  puddled 
and  rolled  with  a  corrugated  roller.  The  layers  were  5  ins. 
thicic  before  rolling,  which  reduced  them  to  3  or  4  ins.,  mak- 
ing the  earth  remarkably  hard  and  CMopact.  Allowance  was 
made  so  as  to  make  it  follow  the  required  slopes,  and  the 
layers  were  put  in  rapidly  to  be  always  on  freshly  puddled 
material.  The  face  was  paved  or  covered  with  concreted  slabs 
8   ins.  thick,  with   clay  joints. 

After  the  dam  had  been  in  use  three  years  a  longitudinal 
fissure  developed  a  little  above  the  top  bench  on  the  inside 
slope.  The  water  was  being  drawn  off  at  the  time,  and  as  it« 
heif^t  was  lowered  a  slide  developed.  The  amount  of  the 
slide  was  about  20,200  cu.  yds.  It  was  decided  that  the  re' 
pairs  would  be  made  of  the  same  clay  compacted  by  the 
same  process  to  a  proper  hardness,  and  for  atcurily  it  was 
decided  to  reinforce  the  lower  part  8  ft.  above  the  cut-off  wall, 
tiie  foundation  of  it  being  considered  perfectly  good.  Two  other 
eonditions  were  adopted,  flrat,  the  physical  improvement  of  the 
Charmes  clay  by  the  addition  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
■mall  pebbles;  second,  the  construction  of  buttresses  in  the  re- 
inforcements. 

The  necessity  of  adding  pebbles  to  the  clay  to  be  used  for 
tiie  puddled  wall  iS  ft  high  on  a  slc^  of  1.6  to  1  was  deter- 
mined upon,  which  plan  had  been  used  at  the  Liez  dam,  and, 
probi^ly  on  account  of  which  it  has  stood  for  25  years;  and  waa 
need  in  the  Wassy  dam  repairs.  Such  a  mixture  is  very  much 
superior   to   any   other   for   puddled   material   for   dams. 

There  being  no  pebbles  or  gravel  is  the  vicinity,  it  was  necea-  ■ 
sary  to  resort  to  crushed  stone  which  was  a  valuable  material 
and  could  not  be  used  wastefully.  ElzperimentH  were  made  to 
determine  the  proper  amount  to  be  used  and  20%  was  finally 
adopted  as  best.  The  earth  work  for  the  repairs  was  done 
largely  by  hand,  using  small  horse  drawn  cars  to  transport 
the  materials. 

The  addition  of  buttresses  was  cooBideTed  necessary,  and  It 
was  decided  ther  need  not  bo  all   the  wav  nn  thn  fam  nf   thu 
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dam,  as  insiated  upon  by  some  constructors,  but  only  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  danger  zone  or  29  ft.  above  the 
top  of  the  cut-off  "wall.  They  were  t  ft.  7  in,  thkk  aj>d  aver- 
a^d  40  ft.  in  length.  The^  were  built  of  concrete  similar  to 
that  employed  in  like  work.  Where  they  join  the  cut-off  wall 
they  are  enlarged  in  the  form  of  a  girder,  thus  approaching  the 
form  of  a  solid  of  equal  resiatance. 

Particular  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  "  wat«r  waya" 
where  water  would  follow  the  junction  of  the  puddled  material 
and  the  concrete  masonry,  so '  the  buttresses  were  put  iu  tit  a 
time  and  in  a  manner  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
rolling  of  the  puddled  material.  The  plan  foe  the  restoration 
comprised  a  complete  drainage  system  from  the  top  to  the'  bot- 

The  paving  slabs  were  made  by  crushing  the  broken  ones 
from  the  former  work,  using  an  eEcellent  sand  to  make  the 
concrete.     The  new  top  step  was  on  improvement  over  the  old. 

The  repairs  were  made  from  1609  to  1911  and  were  quite 
difficult,  as  the  year  1910  wa^  unfortunately  very  rainy.  The 
cutting  away  of  the  slide  and  old  face  was  done  in  the  first  6 
months  and  all  the  work  was  carried  out  under  considerable 
difficulty.    The  total  cost  of  the  work  wae  eOO,00Q  francs. 

A  81tde  an  the  Stanley  Lake  Dam.  John  £.  Hayes,  in  Engineer- 
ing Neict-Record,  May  31,  1917,  gives  the  following^  This  dam 
was  hastily  built.  At  first  material  was  dumped  from  trestles 
on  the  up  and  down  stream  toes  into  a.  pond  of  water  that 
was  kept  between  the  trestle  embankments.  At  the  30-ft.  lerel 
it  was  found  that  the  puddle  material  was  not  drying  out. 
Thereafter  up  to  64  ft,  elevation,  material  was  scattered  ia 
thin  layers  with  teams  and  scrapers  over  the  puddle  core  area, 
sprinkled  by  means  of  hose,  and  compacted  by  the  t«am.  travel. 
Above  the  64-ft.  level  to  the  top  of  dam  at  70  ft.  elevation  the 
trains  were  depended  upon  for  consolidation.  The  dam  was 
completed  in  1912.  In  the  summer  of  1916  while  water  was 
being,  drawn  from  the  reservoir  a  large  part  of  the  up-stream 
face  of  the  dam  slid  into  the  reservoir.  Approximately  88,000 
cu.  yds.  of  material  was  displaced.  Owing  to  the  different 
■  methods  of  coustruction  adapted  this  dam  was  not  a  homogene- 
ous structure. 

Slide  on  the  Calaveras  Sam.  EnginBering  and  ContracUug, 
July   10,   1918,  and  Jan.   8,    1919,  gives   the  following: 

The  Calaveras  Dam  was  being  built  about  36  miles  south- 
east of  San  Francisco  by  hydra ulicking.  Its  top  length  was 
to  be  1,300  ft.  and  its  top  width  2fi  ft.  The  upstream  slope 
was  3  to  li  the  downstream  elope,  Sy^  to  1;  and  the  maximum 
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distance  between  upstream  and  downatream  toes,  1,312  ft.  Its 
finished  height  at  the  center  wae  to  be  210  ft.  above  groond 
level,  pluB  30  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  a  wide  excavation  to  aolid 
bed  Tock.  About  lialf  the  material  in  the  dam  was  a  diy  rock 
fill  used  in  both  toes;  the  rest  was  an  earth  fill  deposited  by 
hydraulic  sluicing.  The  earth  fill  was  half  clay  and  halt  sand 
and  gravel-  hydraulicked  from  nearby  hills.  The  coarse  material 
wea  crushed  before  entering  the  conveyance  pipea.  The  hydrau- 
licked material  was  dumped  on  the  edge  of  the  pool,  thus  per- 
mitting  the   clay   to    separate    and   flow   to   the    center    of   the 

The  failure  did  not  occur  without  warning,  but  the  great 
mass  of  earth  slid  out  within  five  minutes  after  it  started  to  go. 
There  had  been  a  slight  horizontal  movement  of  the  upstream 
slope  of  tlie  dam  as  early  as  June  IS,  1917,  whereupon  sluicing 
was  discontinued  until  Feb.  12,  191S,  except  for  a  period  of  12 
days  in  the  summer  of  1917.  On  March  4,  three  weeks  after 
sluicing  had  been  resumed,  another  slight  horizontal  movement 
of  Die  upstream  face  occurred.  Sluicing  waa  again  stopped,  but 
JO  da3^  later,  March   14,  the  failure   occurred. 

The  depth  of  the  hydraulic  fill  in  the  center  was  165  ft.  at 
the  time  of  failure.  In  five  minutes  800,000  cu.  yd.  slid  out, 
leaving  about  2,000,000  cu.  yd.  still  in  place.  The  2,000,000 
includes  the  whole  of  the  downstream  part  of  the  dam.  At  the 
time  of  the  failure  the  reservoir  was  partly  full,  the  water 
being  about  55  ft.  deep.  The  cost  of  replacing  the  upstream 
.  material  will  be  more  than  $500,000.  The  original  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  complete  dam  was  $2,500,000,  and  it  was  to 
have   conUined    3,085,000   cu.   yds. 

Beginning  March  16,  1910,  it  was  the  practice  to  have  a  man 
periodically'  force  a  I'/j-in.  pipe  into  the  hydraulic  fill,  and  this 
practice  was  continued  till  Jan.  21,  1917,  when  the  "ball  teat" 
was  adopted.  The  material  in  the  core  waa  so  plastic  that  the 
pipe  could  be  forced  down  to  a  depth  of  90  ft.  On  Feb.  12,  1917, 
the  ball  teat  was  begun,  and  it  waa  found  that  a  8-in.  cast  iron 
ball  Bank  by  its  own  weight  46  ft.  into  the  soft  clay  fill,  or 
half  the  depth  that  the  pipe  was  forced.  By  July  27,  1017, 
the  depth  of  penetration  of  the  ball  was  35  ft. ;  a  month  later 
it  was  12  ft.;  and  on  Jan.  21,  1918,  it  was  only  5  ft.  From 
this  teat  it  was  apparently  reasoned  that  the  All  had  dried  out 
sufTcicntly  to  be   safe. 

See  Chapter  XVIIl  for  a  description  of  the  construction  of 
this  dam. 

Bibllograplir.  "The  Design  and  Construction  of  Dams,"  F,.l- 
ward  Wegmann — "  Reservoirs   for  Irrigation,  Water-Power ,  and 
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Domeetie  Water  Supply,"  James  Dix  Schuyler — "  Earth  Duna," 
BaxT  BbbscU. 

"The  Bohio  Dam,"  George  S.  Morison,  Tran.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E., 
Vol.  48,  1902— <' Bydraulic  Fill  Dam  of  the  Necaxa  Light  and 
Power  PUut,"  Traoa.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  56,  1907. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
DIKES  AND  LEVEES 

This  chapter  relates  solely  to  the  deeign  and  conBtruction 
of  earth  embankmentB  along  rivers,  lakes  and  oceans,  to  eiclnde 
water  from  low  iying  lands.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Chapters 
VI  and  XX  for  data  on  making  embankments  water  tight.  For 
methods  and  costs  of  protecting  embankments  with  bmsh  mat- 
reases  and  sheet  piling,  and  for  surfacing  slopes  with  concrete 
and  stone  masonrj',  see  the  author's  "  Handbook  of  Cost  Data." 

Tlie  Location  of  Lerees.  This  is  discussed  bj  Arthur  A,  Stiles, 
State  Levee  and  Drainage  Commissioner  of  Texas,  in  a  report  is- 
sued in  1913. 

The  problem  involved  conaista  in  providing  a  channel  for  the 
flood  flow  of  the  stream.  This  can  be  done  either  bf  confining 
it  to  the  usual  channel  between  high  leveea  or  by  increasing  the 
channel  aection  by  building  the  leveea  away  from  the  river. 

It  is  a  well-known  characteriatic  of  over-flowed  river  valleys 
that  the  ground  aurface,  rising  gradually  from  the  base  of  the 


Fig.  I.    Typical  t>oss-8ection  of  River  Channel,  Showing  Prob- 
able Distribution  of  Current  Velocities  in  Ft.  Per  Sec.  and  Their 

Influence  Upon  Levee  Positiona. 

foothilla  at  each  side  of  the  flood-plain,  reaches  its  greatest  ele- 
vation at  the  banks  of  the  channel  overlooking  the  principle 
stream.  Hence,  a  levee  to  be  of  minimum  height  and  maximum 
protection  should  be  built  along  this  crest,  but  a  stable  position 
cannot  be  obtained  so  near  the  channel,  and  the  distance  which 
should  separate  the  proposed  levee  from  the  adjacent  stream  bank 
may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  practical 
interests,  and  other  more  technical  requirements. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  advantage  of  setting  the  levee  back  to  where 
it  will  be  subjected  only  to  the  wash  of  slow  moving  water. 

Land  lying  between  the  levee  and  the  normal  channel  is,  in  a 
way,  wasted,  as  it  should  he  kept  clear  to  permit  the  passage  of 
water.  Where  levees  are  built  on  a  tidal  stream  fences  of  brush 
should  be  built  across  tbia  wast«  land  from  levee  to  channel  at 
frequent  intervals.  These  will  in  time  build  up  the  waste  ground 
^o  t]^at  it  yiiH  f^Tffi  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  leve«. 
1247 
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DeilBiL  of  Slkei  for  Salt  Xarsli  Eeclkmatlon.  This  is  dis- 
ciiBBed  in  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Sept.  6,  1911,  a.B  folloWB: 

Bikes  for  tide  marsh  reclamation  are  made  of  earth,  but  they 
differ  from  the  levees  used  on  rivera  in  that  they  must  be  so  lo- 
cated and  designed  as  to  withatood  the  action  of  the  waves. 
The  best  protection  against  waves  is  to  have  the  dike  a  safe  dis- 
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Fig.  3.    Method  of  Preparing  Base  for  a  Dike. 

tance  from  the  shore,  never  less  than  the  width  of  the  base  of  the; 
dike,  and  a  greater  distance  if  wave  heights  require  it.  The  croBO-- 
sectional  dimensions  depend  upon  the  material  available  for  emt- 
strttction  and  tile  length  of  time  the  water  will  remain  against  the 
dike.  Tliree  forma  of  dike  sections  are  shown  In  Figs.  2  and  3, 
The  ground  ie  cleared  and  broken  up  under  the  bate,  and  where 
very  wet  is  frequently  ditched  along  each  edge  of  the  dike  about- 
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S  ft.  iBside  the  toee,  ae  sbowo  by  Fig.  3.  The  dirt  from  these 
ditches  is  used  for  the  toes  of  the  dike  and  the  ditches  them- 
selves are  filled  with  the  new  material  from  which  the  embank- 
ment is  made.  It  is  preferable  practice  to  borrow  the  material 
for  embankment  fiton  the  water  side.  The  borrow  pita  should 
be  located  well  away  from  the  toe  of  the  dike. 

Design  of  a  Dike  for  Tidal  Marsh  Keclamatlon.  Engineering  ■ 
and  Contracting,  Nov.  15,  1911,  deacril>ea  the  reclamation  of 
marsh  land  on  a  tidal  stream  at  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  A  dike  900 
ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide  on  top,  was  built.  See  Fig.  4.  A  roadway 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  dike  the  crown  of  which  is  at  grade 
17.7  ft.  above  mean  low  water,  or  about  7  ft.  above  ordinary  high 
tide.    The  maximum  bottom  width  is  about  68  ft.    The  filling 


Fig.  4.    Typical  Section  of  Dike,  Herring  River  Iteclamation, 

Cape  Cod. 

was  obtained  from  pits  in  the  hitla  at  each  end  of  the  dike  and 
was  hauled  m  automatic  side  dumping  cars  of  about  3  cu  yd  ca 
pacit>  The  20  in  gage  track  wai  laid  bo  that  the  ears  ran  out 
from  the  pit  bj  gravity  the  empty  ears  cere  pushed  back  on 
the  le\el  track  along  the  dike  by  two  men  and  drawn  up  the 
grade  to  the  pit  by  a  rope  and  hointing  engine  The  sand  was 
placed  at  a  labor  cost  of  about  8  ct  per  cubic  yard  the  haul  being 
ahout  450  ft 

Al  ng  the  center  line  of  the  dike  from  end  to  end  4  in  splined 
spruce  sheeting  was  driven  about  6  ft  into  the  river  bed  the  top 
of  the  sheeting  extending  nearlj  to  the  top  of  the  dike  The  up 
stream  slope  of  the  dike  is  backed  by  a  6  in  laver  of  granite 
chips>  Some  of  the  blacks  in  this  facing  weigh  more  than  3 
tons  and  the  whole  construction  appears  to  be  verj  safe  and 
durable  Above  the  heaiy  facing  the  protei^ion  is  the  same  as 
un  the  upstream  slope  The  top  of  the  dike  is  surfaced  with  a 
mixture  of  hne  sand  and  clay  silt  and  is  sufliciently  compact  tg 
make  a  ftir  roadway   for  light  teaming 

Levee   Sections  on   the  Mississippi   and   Sacramento   BiTCrs. 
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Fred  H.  Tlbbitts,  in  Engineering  and  Contracling,  Apr.  B,  1913, 
gives  the  aections  siiown  is  Fig.  5.  The  California  levees  are  not 
subject  to  dood  for  such  long  periods  as  those  on  the  MisaisBippi. 
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Fig.  6.    Standard  Levee  Sections  on  the  Sacramento  and  His- 
aiaaippi  Rivers, 


They  are  subject  to  greater  wave  action,  and,  being  built  of  8 
they  have  not  been  bo  generally  successful  as  the  levees  on 
MiHsiaBippi. 
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Eviingtng  and  aope-WalllnK  a  Levea  on  tke  Wkbaili  Elver. 
This  is  described  by  George  C.  Graeter  in  Engineering  nTewa,  Jon. 
4,  1917.  This  levee  was  built  in  1896  at  a  cost  of  $74,500.  A 
total  length  of  8,0  milea  of  tevee  leclttimed  7,500  acres  of  bot- 
tom and  marsh  land  which  now  has  a  value  of  $100  per  acre. 

In  1S04,  $4,000  was  spent  for  repairs;  in  1912,  $13,300  for  re- 
pairing breaks;  and  in  1013,  $14,500  for  repairing  breaks  and  for 
placing  concrete  at  the  riverside  toe  of  slope  on  12,500  ft.  of  the 
upper  end.  Maintenance  has  coat  $14,000  (or  about  $650  per 
year),  most  of  this  being  spent  in  digging  out  ground-bog  and 
uole  burrows  and  mowing  the  levee.  Thus  the  cost  of  repair  and 
maint«Dance  up  to  1916  was  over  66%  of  the  flrst  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  the  levee  Was  still  in  poor  condition. 


Fig,  6.    Wabash  Biver  Levee  Showing  Earth  Enlargement  and 
Concrete  Facing. 

In  1916  the  Levee  Committee  adopted  a  plan  of  raiung  the 
levee  and  f  adug  it  with  concrete,  see  Fig.  6. 

The  concrete  extends  for  about  12,500  ft.  from  Riverton  to  a 
sand  ridge.  It  consists  of  199,100  sq.  ft.  of  facing  and  151.3  cu. 
yd.  of  footing.  The  earth  enlargement  on  this  upper  section 
averages  231  cu.  yd.  per  100-ft.  station;  on  the  next  20,000  ft. 
beyond  this  ridge  it  averages  163  cu.  yd.  per  station,  and  then  for 
about  6,700  ft.  the  average  is  240  cu.  yd.  per  station.  The  total 
enlargement,  including  a  short  stretch  of  relocated  levee,  amounts 
to  88,000  cu.  yd. 

On  the  section  that  is  being  concreted  the  earth  enlargement 
(28,890  cu.  yd.)  is  being  put  up  by  a  reconstructed  Ifonighan 
dragline  excavator.  The  remainder  of  the  enlai^ement  is  being 
constructed  with  teams,  using  drag  and  wheel  scrapers.  The 
shrinkage  allowance  was  20%  for  dragline  work  and  10%  for 
team  work.  The  top  and  land  slope  of  the  levee  were  plowed,  and 
all  stumps  and  brush  were  removed  before  placing  the  Bll  for  the 
enlargement.  The  Levee  Committee  provided  borrow  pits  with- 
;eut  expense  to  the  contractor.    The  specifications  permitted  ma- 
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terial  to  be  taken  on  either  side  of  the  levee,  but  required  it  to 
be  taken  on  the  river  Bide  where  possible.  No  material  was  to 
be  taken  within  22  ft.  of  the  toe  of  the  old  alope,  and  new  pita 
were  not  allowed  to  be  more  than  3^  ft.  deep. 

The  contract  prices  for  this  work  were  20  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  for 
earth  enlargement  and  $0.60  per  cu.  yd.  for  concrete  facing. 

Levee  Conittnetlon  by  OragUiLe  Exc&Tatora  on  the  Little 
AlTcr  BrainaKe  District,  Xa.  B.  F.  Burns,  in  Engineering  mtd 
Contracting,  July  IS,  1917,  gives  the  following: 

For  the  main  diversion  channel  and  levee  a  strip  is  cleared 
approximately  400  ft,  wide.  From  this  all  brush  logs  and  debris 
are  removed.  The  stumps  on  the  berms  are  cut  to  24  in.  above 
the  ground,  but  -elsewhere  they  are  cut  to  such  heights  as  will 
enable  them  to  be  removed  with  stump  pullers,  stump  pullers 
and  ekidders  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  contractor's  equip- 
ment. Ae  the  work  goes  forward  the  doodway  strip,  900  ft. 
in  width,  1b  cleared  and,  before  the  final  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem, all  logs,  brush  and  debris  are  removed  bo  as  to  permit  of 
the  free  movement  of  the  flood  water  over  it. 

Following  the  clearing  of  the  channel  and  levee  base  area  the 
stumps  are  broken  with  dynamite  and  removed  and  the  roots 
grubbed  out  so  that  the  material  will  be  practically  free  from 
fibrous  matter  when  excavated  from  the  channel  and  placed  in 
the  levee. 

The  work  was  divided  into  two  contracts.  Contract  "A" 
including  thai  part  from  Allenville  west,  and  contract  "  B  "  that 
part  east  of  Allenville. 

The  operation  of  stripping  and  digging  muck  dit«h  on  Con- 
tract "  B,"  is  done  by  caterpillar  tractor  having  a  boom  length 
of  To  ft.  and  a  bucket  capacity  of  ly^  yd.  The  machine  works 
over  the  channel  area  (or  a  stretoh  of  approximately  2,000  ft., 
removing  the  surface  matorial  for  a  depth  of  6  in.  or  more,  and 
depoelting  the  same  on  the  levee  area  at  the  limit  of  its  boom 
reach.  It  then  tracks  back  and  begins  stripping  the  levee  base 
area,  removing  the  surface  material  to  about  the  same  depth  as 
on  the  channel,  and  placing  the  stripping  outside  of  the  levee 
base  area  and  also  removing  that  taken  from  the  channel,  which 
it  places  with  the  levee  stripping.  Ab  the  machine  movea~over 
the  levee  base  area  it  excavates  the  muck  ditch,  fl  ft.  wide  and 
8  ft.  deep,  and  places  that  material  along  the  outer  toe  line  of 
the  levee.  As  the  levee  is  Dniehed,  the  stripping,  which  is-  quite 
free  from  roots  and  other  material  objectionable  for  levee  con- 
■  struction,  will  be  shaped  into  a  banquette  of  such  height  and 
with  such  crown  as  the  material  will  make. 

An  experiment  in  the  use  of  dynamite  for  the  excavaUon  <d 
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muck  ditches  was  made  Boon  after  the  construction  started. 
The  muck  ditch  at  that  point  was  but  3  by  4  ft.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  Buccesafnl  as  the  ditch  wae  unsatisfactory. 

The  character  of  the  soil  under  the  levees  was  determined  b7 
borings  made  to  a  depth  of  11  ft.,  along  the  center  line,  at  in- 
tervals of  300  ft.  These  borings  indicated  that  at  one  point  the 
soil  was  such  that  an  ordinary  muck  ditch  would  not  elTeutually 
cut  off  seepage.  Further  investigation  showed  the  extent  of  that 
condition  to  but  little  more  than  100  ft.  along  the  <%nter  line 
of  the  levee,  and,  in  Hen  of  a  muck  ditch,  a,  wall  of  Wakefield 
sheet  piling  was  driven.    These  were  driven  to  a  penetration  b«- 


Tig.  7.    Movement  of  Dragline  Machines  in  Constructing  Levees. 

low  the  sandy  strata  and  *1Iowed  to  protrude  4  ft.  above  the 
aurface,  penetrating  the  levee  to  that  estent. 

Two  ma«hines  ore  required  to   excavate   the  main  diversion 
channel. 
On  Contract  "  B,"  the  first  machine  is  a  Bucyrus  drag  line, 

.having  a  125-ft.  boom  and  a  S^yd.  bucket.  This  machine  tracks 
along,  the  channel  near  the  center  line  and  excavates  approxi- 
mat«iy  85%  of  the  material.  This  it  places  over  the  levee  area 
in  layers  about  8  ft.  in  depth,  making  two  lifts.  In  depositing 
the  material  for  the  Srst  lift,  the  movement  is  clockwise  and  in 
placing  the  second  lift  it  moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  See 
Fig.  7.     The  earth  is  compacted  by  dropping  at  least  S  ft. 

The  second  machine,  a  Bucyrus  drag  line,  100  ft,  boom,  4-yd. 

.bucket,  tracks  along  the  berm  and  removes  the  remainder  of  the 
material  in  the   channel.     It   likewise   deposits   the   material   in 

.two  lifts  and  operates  in  the  same  manner  as  machine   1.     Usu- 
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■II7  machines  1  and  2  are  at  leeml  2,000  ft,  apart.  Machine  2 
carriee  the  levee  to  its  shrinkage  grade  and  section. 

The  operations  on  Contract  "  A  "  are  similar  to  those  on  Con- 
tract "  B,"  with  the  exception  that  the  stripping  ig  removed  and 
muck  ditch  excavation  is  made  by  the  pilot  machine,  which  also 
excarates  about  30  per  cent  of  the  channeL  Two  BncjruB  dr«g 
tines,  100-ft.  booms,  3iig-^d.  huckets,  are  in  use  on  this  contract. 

The  material  handles  more  easily  if  there  is  some  water  in  the 
channel,  but,  if  there  is  too  much,  it  makes  the  material  unstable 
for  levee  building  and  slides  result.  Except  during  periods  of 
heavy  rain,  tiie  stage  in  the  channel  is  controlled  by  pumpiDK, 
dams  being  left  in  the  channel  at  intervals  and  the  water  pumped 
from  the  sectLous  where  operations  are  ia  progress. 

Tbe  crew  of  a  drag  line  excavator,  electrically  operated,  conalsta 
of  the  runners,  who  work  in  S-hr.  shifts,  a  foreman,  three  labor- 
ers, a  helper  and  a.  spotter,  who  work  12  hr.  The  machines  op- 
erate during  the  entire  S4-br.  period. 

The  following  statement,  covering  the  (^Mrationa  of  the  con- 
tractor for  one  year,  is  of  interest: 

Tot«I  judage.  four  electric  muhinea 2,6B2,3U  m.  ji. 

Total    yardage,     three     aleam     maclitnei, 

iucludfBE  strlnplng  mi  muck  ditch..       SSO.TSO  eu.  ^. 

Ourreal  eomnmed  Anting  ysar  1,4E2,240  S.  w.  H. 

0«]  cODSumfld  during  yeu  4,350  tttu 

Qrnbhini  during  year  IBE  (CMa 

DynamlU  uaed  (luHnK  year  U3.e00  lb. 

Average  number  ot  men  Bmployed,  cantraet  "  A,"  102  man. 
Average  number  of  men  omployod,  contract  *^  B."  IffT  men. 

The  above  indicates  that  under  similar  operating  conditions 
it  requires  0.T56  K.W.H.  per  cu.  yd.  to  excavate  earth,  and  that 
0.9  lb,  of  coal  is  required  for  the  same  purpose.    . 

lerec  Constrttetlon  In  Texas  with  Draglines.  In  Eagineerimg 
and  Contracting,  July  17,  1918,  0.  W.  Pinley  gives  the  following: 

Tbe  Itrst  levee  work  of  any  magnitude  on  the  Trinity  River 
in  northern  Texas  was  begun  in  June,  1914,  when  a  levee  10  ft. 
high  and  44,000  ft.  long  was  built  for  the  protection  of  9,04(1 
acrea  of  very  line  black  flood  land  in  Kaufman  County.  lliiB 
levee  has  since  been  raised  to  19  ft.  height.  The  levee  was  con- 
structed by  an  old  steam  skid  and  roller  dragline  machine  which 
has  long  since  been  junked  and  has  now  been  replaced  by  IS 
new  machines,  16  of  which  are  Monighan  ga«  walking  machines, 
one  a  Bucyrns  mutipedal,  one  a  gas  skid  and  roller  and  one  a 
steam  skid  and  roller.  The  18  machines  are  of  the  following 
types  and  sizes: 

All  the  small  machines  have  vertical  triple  cylinder  gas  en- 
gines while  all  the  larger  or  No.  2  and  3  machhies,  except  the 
Bucjrrus,  have  horizontal  single  cylinder  gas  engines.    The  Bo- 
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cyrus  has  m  triple  vertical  type  engiDe  and  is  sd  excellent  dirt 

Up  to  Maj  18,  1918,  a  fraction  more  than  100  miles  of  levee 
had  tierai  built  in  which  had  been  plaeed  6,640,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth. 
Seldom  more  than  15  of  the  machines  are  working  at  the  same 
time,  the  others  are  moving  from  one  job  to  another,  but  nearly 
500,000  cu.  yd.  are  being  moved  per  month,  or  an  average  of 
about  30,000  yd.  for  each  machine.  The  larger  maehines  some- 
timea  excavate  more  than  60,000  yd.  a  month. 

The  contract  price  for  these  levees  is  about  10  ct.  per  cu.  yd. 
The  cost  per  acre  for  reclamation  varies  from  $14  to  «70.  It 
is  stated  that  these  lands  are  so  valuable  for  agriculture  that  ex- 
penditures up  t«  ?100  per  acre  are  justifiable. 

Kacblne*  for  Bnlldlns  leven.  J.  R.  Slattery  in  Engineering 
Netea,  May  26,  19tC,  gives  the  following;  The  floods  of  1912  and 
1913  resulted  in  a  number  of  crevaBses  In  the  Mississippi  River 
levees  which  it  was  imperative  to  repair  before  the  next  flood 
period.  Recognizing  the  inability  of  existing  team  ontftts  on  the 
river  to  handle  this  work  economically,  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  directed  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  selecting  suitable  mechanical  devices  for  levee  con- 
struction. 

TABLE   I.-AMOCNT  AND   YARPAGK   COSTS  OF   BUSSISSIPPI 
aiVER  LEVEES 

nsulyear  Oa.  71I.  ca.  jd. 

lS»2-»0  l,S72,fil>  S»33 

18»1-BJ  »7S,1B4  28J7 

1S92-M  7»3,3BB  M.ia 

18K-M  T86,Mi  17.S0 

UU-a&  i,S£«.!B6  U.19 

1M5-M  1,149,«I  iM 

ie9e-»T  SM.1G3  ll.TO 

isw-es  ; UU.3M  la.ei 

ISSS-M    I,B4S,S*2  U.ST 

1«»-1W(I    1,840,140  17.10 

IWft-lWl    eilpWO  13.62 

1M1-!    a.93!  18.M 

i9oa-8   84i,B8>  n.n 

1903-4    1,906,842  17,M 

IftH-B    1,040,768  17.40 

]»!»-«    42>,«e2  U.Tti 

190«-7    305,607  a.gS 

19CT-8    918,604  20,66 

1S»*    988,674  26.31 

1»0»-10     303,S7i  2J.08 

mO-U    908,781  KI.34 

mi-12    120,2M  U,«4 

t»\2-U l,0J2,3O5  a.SO 

Specifications  for  levees  above  the  Red  River  require  that  bor- 
TOW  pits  shall  be  40  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  levee  on  the  river  side 
and   100  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  levee  on  the  land   side.     Side 
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>lop«s  of  borrow  pits  must  be  very  flat.  Below  the  Red  River 
borrow  piU  may  be  within  20  ft.  of  the  base  of  the  levee  on  the 
river  aide  and  within  80  ft.  on  the  knil  aide. 

The  generally  Bmaller  levees  below  Bed  River  and  the  more 
liberal  pit  Bpecifications  for  them  made  the  Heleption  of  a  suitable 
type  of  machine  for  their  conetruction  muoh  leaa  difBcult  than 
the  selection  of  a.  machine  for  levees  above  Bed  River.  The  mm- 
chine  selected  waa  the  dragline  eieavator,  of  the  aelf-coDtalned, 
revolving  locomotive  crane  type,  arranged  to  operate  an  orange^ 
peel,  clamshell  or  drag-line  bucket  at  a  radius  of  fiO  or  125  ft. 

The  machines  are  mounted  on  four-wheel  trucks  and  are  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  mechanism  for  performing  the  opera- 
tions of  traveling  and  hoisting,  rotating  and  operating  a  bucket. 
Track  is  provided  for  the  machines  to  work  on  during  low;-water 
stages  and  barges  from  which  to  operate  them  during  high-water 
stages.  The  barges  are  likewise  used  to  transport  the  machines 
from  one  job  to  another,  The  crews  of  the  machines  -are  housed 
on  quart«r-boats.  The  first  machine  with  its  barge,  quarter-boat, 
track  and  equipment  cost  approximately  340,000.  The  second  and 
third  machines  purchased  are  stronger  and  of  greater  capacity 
than  the  first  one,  and  the  last  machine  purchased  has  been  so 
successful  as  to  warrant  its  adoption  with  minor  modifications 
as  a  type  for  work  in  the  Fourth  District,  particularly  below  Bed 
River.  This  type  machine  will  handle  a  3-yd.  orai^fepeel  bucket 
or  a  S-yd.  dragline  or  clamshell  bucket  at  a  radius  of  126  ft. 
from  the  center  of  the  machine.  The  cost  of  machines  of  this 
type  fully  equipped  and  provided  with  a  quarter-boat  for  the 
housing  and  care  oC  crew  and  coal  barge  for  supplying  it  with  eoal 
will  be  approximately  $60,000.  This  figure  does  not  /include  the 
cost  of  a  barge  from  which  to  operate  it  during  high  stages  and 
with  which  to  move  the  machine  from  point  to  point.  The  cost 
of  a  steel  barge  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  about  $18,000.  It 
will  not  ba  necessary  to  provide  a  harge  for  every  machine.  It  is 
thought  that  with  these  machines  it  will  be  possible  to  place 
earth  in  the  levee  system,  wherever  rehandling  is  unnecessary,  at 
field  costs  of  from  G  to  10  ct.  per  cu.  yd.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
clearing  and  grubbing  when  this  is  necessary.  When  material 
can  he  placed  in  the  levee  without  rehandling  this  type  of  ma- 
chine is  believed  to  be  the  most  economic  for  levee  work. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  the  levees  become  much 
higher  than  below  the  Bed,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  mors 
difficult  pit  specifications,  necessitates  greater  reach  on  the  part 
of  the  machines.  The  considerably  greater  reach  led  to  the  se- 
leetion.of  cableway  machines  for.  trial  in  prefereDoe  to.  drag-line 
roaehiDes. 
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Above  Greenville  the  average  beight  of  tlie  levee  system  is  20.7 
ft. ;  the  average  width  of  the  existing  riverBide  pita  is  268  ft. ;  the 
average  amount  of  materiil  to  be  added  to  the  existing  levees 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  grade  and  section  calculated  to  be  necea- 
Bar;  to  contain  safely  such  a  fiood  as  that  of  1012  is  2,160  cu. 
yd.  per  100  ft.  station.  Id  order  to  obtain  this  amount  of  ma-: 
terial  it  ia  neceaaary  to  go  out  03  ft.  beyond  the  existing  river- 
aide  pit.  The  outer  edge  of  the  resulting  pit  would  then  be  428 
ft.  from  the  center  line  of  the  crown  of  the  existing  levees.  Even 
if  this  earth  were  all  to  be  placed  on  the  river  aide,  dragline 
excavators  to  do  this  work  without  rehandling  woiUd  have  to  han- 
dle their  buckets  on  >>oom8  approximately  200  ft.  long.  See  Fig. 
8. 

A  machine  was  sought  that  would  take  all  the  material  from 
the  river  side  of  the  levee  beyond  the  limit  of  the  old  pits,  and 
place  it  either  on  the  river  side  or  the  land  side.  A  cablewa]' 
of  the  Lidgerwood  type  (Fig.  9)  was  purchased  and  started  to 
work  on  the  upper  end  of  the  Third  District. 

The  first  coat  of  a  eableway  of  this  type  erected  and  equipped 
ia  about  «46,000.  It  haa  a  clear  span  of  962  ft.  The  towers  are 
of  ateel,  86  ft.  and  46  ft.  high  respectively,  and  support  between 
them  a  2^-ia.  cable.  On  thla  cable  travels  a  carriage  which  car- 
riea  a  3-yd.  dragline  bucket.  Derricka  are  provided  on  eacb 
tower  for  handling  the  track. 

The  crew  of  this  machine  consists  of  1  foreman  rigger;  1  op- 
erator; 1  rigger's  helper;  1  engineman;  1  fireman;  1  dgnalman; 
8  laborers;  (trackmen)  3  on  tail  tower  and  6  on  head  tower,  3 
laborers  (dressing  levee),  3  teamsters  (plowing,  dressing  levee, 
and  hauling  aupplies). 

From  April  to  December,  inclusive,  in  t9lB,  163,900  cu.  yd. 
of  material  were  placed  at  a  cost  of  16  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  Delays 
were  caused  in  September  and  December  by  high  water. 

Levee  Building  with  an  Ogleibj  Tower  Dragline.  £Mjr>ii«er- 
ing  and  Conlraeling,  May  12,  1916,  gives  the  following: 

The  main  tower  (Fig.  10)  consists  of  a  timber  frame,  76  ft. 
high  of  10  X  14-in.  timbers  on  a  24  x'2T-ft.  base.  The  tower  is  sup- 
ported on  a  platform  of  seven  12  x  10-in.  timbers  40  ft.  long  laid 
OB  wheel  trucks  spaced  32  ft.  The  wheel  trucks  are  each  com- 
posed of  four  2014-in.  double  flange,  iron  wheels  running  between 
two  12  X  10-in.  timbers  24  ft.  long.  Upon  the  ^tform  are 
mounted  three  SO-in.  drums  and  a  pony  drum  operated  by  double 
12^-in.  by  16-in.  Flory  engines  and  a  160-hp.  locomotive  boiler. 

The  operator's  platform  is  2S  ft.  al»ve  the  tower  base.  Control 
is  secured  through  seven  levera  and  six  pedals  connected  with  the 
drums  by   pipes  to  the   platform.     The  dragline  sheave  may   be 
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raised  and  lowered  t«  suit  varying  lieiglits  and  elopeB  of  levee. 
The  alack  cable  and  tail  rope  operate  over  stieaves  at  the  .top  at 
the  tower.  The  cablewaj'  is  attached  within  the  tower  t«  a  throw 
wheel  double  block,  the  rope  from  which  leade  over  the  central 

The  tail  tower  consists  of  a  platform  20x20  ft.  laid  on  five 
12 1  12-in.  by  20-lt.  timbers  supported  on  two  Chree-wheel  trucks 
spaced  16  ft.  The  gallows  frame  is  24  ft  high  and  the  counter- 
weight boom  24  ft.  long.  Timber  seats  are  used  for  both  the 
gallows  frame  and  the  boom.  The  boom  seat  is  slightly  rounded 
to  the  segment  uf  a  circle  having  a  cord  of  about  S  ft.  and  a.  mid' 
die  ordinate  of  about  S  in.  This  joint  is  unique  and  bears  an  im- 
portant part  in  facilitating  the  movement  of  the  tail  towers,  as 
described  later,  A  vertical  boiler  and  second-hand  hoisting  engine 
are  mounted  on  the  platform  af  the  tail  tower.  The  counter- 
weight consists  of  a  timber  box  filled  with  earth. 

This  tail  tower  is  a  loose  jointed  structure  and  has  an  impor- 
taDt  function  in  absorbing  shocks  occasioned  by  sudden  stoppage 
of  the  bucket  It  acts  as  a  safety  valve  in  the  operation  of  the 
machine. 

The  dragline  and  slack  line  cables  are  l^g  in.  in  diameter  and 
the  tail  rope  is  %  in.  diameter.  These  cables  have  handled  164,000 
cu.  yd.  of  earth  up  to  the  present  time  and  very  little  wear  is  ap- 
parent. No  trouble  of  any  kind  has  been  experienced  with  the 
cables.     In  this  connection  the  sheave  arrangement  is  worthy  of 

Bucket.  The  bucket  was  designed  by  C,  G.  Oglesby  and  made 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  average  time  required  for  a  round  trip  of  the  bucket  from 
the  back  of  the  borrow  pit  is  3  minutes.  As  a  rule  the  bucket 
pushes  about  I  cu,  yd,  of  earth  in  front,  some  of  which  falls  off 
and  builds  up  the  berm.  The  amount  of  earth  moved  in  a  trip 
varies  from  5  to  G  cu,  yd.  The  average  bucket  load  of  a  day's 
run  is  probably  6  cu,  yd. 

For  dumping,  the  elcvatioi)  of  the  dragline  sheave  has  been  so 
adjusted  that  the  teeth  of  the  dumped  bucket  follow  naturally  the 
face  of  the  1  to  3  levee  slope.  This  facilitates  the  use  of  the 
bvcket  in  dressing  the  levee  face.  The  bucket  is  dragged  over 
the  earth  already  placed  in  the  levee  to  the  dumping  point.  The 
compaction  resulting  from  the  repeated  passpge  of  the  loaded 
bucket,  the  average  weight  of  which  exceeds  15,000  lb.,  is  aD  im- 
portant factor  in  securing  a  stable  levee. 

When  the  earth  is  wet  tha  three  stage  method  of  placing  is 
employed  as  shown  in  Pig.  II."  Ordinarily  the  earth  is  placed  the 
full  height  for  each  runway. 
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Two  men  with  shovels  are  emphijed,  flniehing  and  emoothing 
the  earth  placed  in  the  levee.  If  the  earth  is  quite  wet  when 
placed  and  drys  out  in  clods,  a  Hormon  scraper  is  used  to  advan- 
tage in  smoothing. 

The  costs  given  here  are  not  representative  of  the  cost  of  hand- 
Jing  earth  with  the  Oglesby  machine  aince  they  include  the  cost  of 
developing  the  machine  to  its  present  state.  The  costs  given,  more- 
over, do  not  include  accurate  repair  or  construction  costs  on  the 
machine  or  the  contractors'  overhead  cost.  These  costa  are,  how- 
ever, estimated  at  $26  a  day.  The  operating  coats  it  is  believed 
by  Mr,  Oglesby  could  be  materially  reduced  by  increasing  the 
boiler  capacity  and  thereby  reducing  the  coal  loss  resulting  from 
the  use  of  forced  draft  on  the  present  boiler  and  by  using  a  10-cu. 
yd.  bucket.     The  amount  of  earth  to  be  moved  on  the  job  does 


Fig.  11.    Stage  Method  of  Building  Levee  When  Earth  Is  Wet. 

not,  however,  justify  these  changes.  Table  I  gives  the  daily  op- 
erating cost  of  the  excavator. 

The  machine  has  operated  up  to  Apr.  20,  1915,  a  total  of  1,0U 
hr.  and  has  built  164,031  eu.  yd.  of  compact  levee,  an  average 
hourly  output  for  the  whole  job  of  80  cu.  yd.  The  best  day's 
work  was  on  April  18,  and  amounted  to  l.SIO  cu.  yd.  of  compacted 
levee,  a  length  of  TO  ft.  On  that  day  the  cost  of  building  finished 
levee  was  approximately  8  ct.  a  cu.  yd. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the  costs  of  this 
work  with  team  work  that  the  average  haul  for  wheelers  would 
be  not  less  than  400  ft.  The  machine  is  essentially  long  haul, 
shallow  pit  type  of  excavator. 

The  machine  was  erected  early  in  1B14,  and,  Jifter  nomerouB  de- 
lays incidental  to  the  development  of  a  pioneer  machine,  was  well 
started  Sept.  1,  1914.  Work  was  interrupted  by  high  water  on 
the  Mississippi  for  a  month  in  1916.  On  April  20,  191S,  a  total 
of  154,000  cu.  yd.  had  been  moved  and  It  is  estimated  the  job  will  - 
be  completed  by  Aug.  1,  1916.  ' 

The  daily   (12-hr.)  cost  of  operating  the  excavator  WMi 

1  foreman  Bt  n»)  ■  month,  20  dsT>  I    T-SO 

1  ruoni^  st  1150  a  moDth,  !t)  dajB  T.EO 

3  trsckmen  t%  tZ  ■     tM 


il  ioftr  Mpet   . 
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liana  trlBmin  at  HM  G40 

1  Bilra  man   I.0O 

1  pomp  enginaDun  US 

1  (cua  ud  tsBBUter  iM 

1  nicht    vatcbaun    ISO 

Total  daDr  labor  oat  t  46.W 

Fuat. 

T  tona  coal  (oa  I  bolsni)  al  (T.TS  UX 

Oil  and  vaaU 1^ 

Total  dailT  labor  aad  fnd  coat  tOLIi 

Kopaira.    dapKciation    aod    orarhead    axpenaaa    «ati- 

raatad  for  nomial  coDditioiu  U.m 

Total  dailr  oparatiBs  coat  fUCTE 

Ootpot  Aptil  ll-n,  100  br.  operated,  cmspacMd  laToe. 


Bartli  actaallr  idaeod  in  terea,  aUowing  K>%  ahrink- 

age  per  li-br.  daj,  en.  jd 

Approiiaiata  coat  par  en.  rd.  compacted  leiee.  at 

Approiimata  eoet  pel  en.  jA.  earth  mored  (no  abrink- 


BnlldlaK  LeT«ef  •with  »  HTdnnllo  Dredge.  Id  Engmeering 
'    Sewt,  Oct.  29,  1914,  Appears  the  following  bj  Jean  M.  Allen: 

Sand  or  gravel  dredged  by  the  hydraulic  proceas  is  not  carried 
entirely  in  suBpension  by  the  water  in  the  discharge  pipe,  but  the 
heavier  material  settles  and  flows  along  the  bottom  at  a  velocity 
much  lower  than  the  impelling  water.  This  is  specially  true  if 
the  pipe  line  Is  long  or  the  velocity  of  the  discharge  water  is 
low.  Ilis  acti<m  can  he  utilized  to  build  embankments  of  ma 
■teep  a  slope  as  1  on  I,  directly  from  the  discharge  pipe. 

This  is  accomplished  by  what  are  called  "  shutter  pipes,''  which 
are  lengths  of  ordinary  slip-joint  discharge  pipe,  generally  made 
of  No.  10  to  14  sheet  steel  and  in  lengths  of  from  16  to  IS  ft., 
with  openings  in  the  bottom.  (See  Fig.  12.)  These  openings 
are  controlled  by  steel  plates  or  shutters  and  may  be  opened 
or  closed  at  will.  A  stretch  of  these  pipes  is  laid  on  a  trestle 
and  the  discharge  pipe  from  the  dredge  is  connected  to  tbem. 
When  the  shutters  are  opened  tb«  sand  flows  at  about  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  mortar,  building  up  into  a  steep  embankmrat. 

The  discharge  pipe  is  continued  beyond  the  shutter  pipe  in 
order  to  carry  away  the  surplus  wator  and  avoid  washing  down 
the  levee  which  has  been  built.  The  shutters  sbould  be  spaced 
3  to  4  ft.'  apart,  and  should  be  attached  to  the  pipe  with  chain  or 
wire,  otherwise  many  vrill  be  dropped  into  the'  dll  and  lost. 

Hany  sizes  and  types  of  dredges  have  been  used,  with  discharge 
pipes  12  to  20  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  cost  of  the  complete  plant 
is  from  $16,000  to  {100,000.  Both  steam  and  electrically  driven 
dredges  are  being  used.  Some  have  revolving  cutters  or  water 
jets  to  disint^rate  the  material,  but  many  have  neither  apparft- 
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tue.  This  depends  on  the  compactneeB  of  tbe  material  to  b«  ex- 
cavated. In  geDeral,  any  attempt  to  economize  in  first  cost  at 
the  expeiiBe  of  coDstruction  or  equipment  of  the  dredge  will  be 
paid  for  dearly  in  subsequent  breakdowns  and  loss  of  time. 

MUsistippi  and  Miiaouri  River  Dredgei.  On  these  rivers,  12 
and  15-iii.  dredges  are  used,  due  no  doubt  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
eontijictor  to  build  an  expensive  plaut  for  the  small  yardage  of 
contracts  offered. 

The  total  co«t  of  a  12-in.  plant,  complete  with  pipe  line,  is  be- 
tween $IB,(H)0  and  $25,000,  depending  upon  the  cIbbh  of  machinery 
and  the  refinement  of  construction.  Between  25,000  and  50,000 
cu.  yd-  per  month  would  be  the  probable  output,  depending  upon 


Etoftom  Plan  t»ii  ■■«• 

Fig.  12.    Bottom  Discharge  Gates  for  Shore  Pip««  ot  Hydraulic 


the  length  of  the  pipe  line,  the  layout  of  the  work,  river  6>ndi- 
tions  and  the  skill  of  the  operators. 

The  dredge  with  15-in.  pump  is  built  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
12-in.,  though  frequently  the  pump  is  directly  connected  rather 
than  belt  driven..  In  either  case,  Uie  engine  should  be  compound, 
to  save  fuel.  Between  250  and  300  hp.  is  required  for  a  plant  of 
this  size,  depending  upon  the  conditions  mentioned.  An  efficient 
engine  for  medium  power  is  a  cross-compound  of  either  the  hori- 
KODtal  or  marine  type.  The  boilers  should  have  about  2,500  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface.  If  surface  condensers  are  installed,  water- 
tube  boilers  may  be  used,  otherwise  the  Miasisaippi  River  type  is 
to  be  preferred.  A  donkey  boiler  should  be  provided  for  washing 
the  main  battery.  A  hoisting  engine  handles  the  auction  pipe, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  deck  capstan  with  independent  en- 
gines for  handling  the  boat. 

The  suction  pipe  is  articulated  at  the  end  of  the  dredge  either 
by  a  swivel  elbow  or  merely  by  a  length  of  suction  hose,  and  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  tackle  suspended  from  an  A-frame  over  the 
bow.     Its  lower  end  is  provided  with  a  suction  nozzfe,  consistiBg 
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of  ft  cone-Bhaped  bead  with  croae  bars  to  prev^it  the  entrance  of 
Iftrge  stones  and  pieces  of  wood  that  would  clog  the  pump.  The 
hull  will  be  about  110x30x5  ft.  The  16  in.  dredge,  complete 
with  all  equipment,  will  cost  between  $25,000  and  $46,000  and  ita 
output  will  be  from  90,000  to  125,000  cu.  yd,  per  month.  To  at- 
tain the  latter  figure,  the  conditions  must  be  very  faTorable  titid 
the  dredge  must  be  operated  continuously  (24hr.aday)  and  with 
very  few  delays. 

The  maximum  monthly  output  of  which  a  dredge  is  capable  is 
rarely  attained  in  levee  work,  on  account  of  the  large  percentage 
of  time  lost  in  shifting  pipe,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
experienced  men  be  onployed,  to  reduce  this  loss  to  a  miaimuni. 
As. the  shutter  pipes  have  to  be  shifted  ahead  as  each  section 
of  the  levee  is  completed,  it  is  advisalsle  so  to  plan  the  work  that 
■  ■  operations  can  be  conducted  on  two  sections  siraultaneously.  The 
main  discharge  pipe  is  provided  with  a  Y-branch  and  gate  valvea 
BO  that  the  filling  can  progress  on  each  section  alternately,  thus 
reducing  the  idle  time  of  the  dredge.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
sometimes  the  levee  is  brought  up  to  the  full  height  but  not  to 
full  width  at  the  lirst  operation,  and  then  widened  with  the  brancli 
line  while  extending  the  main  line.  ' 

Some  contractors  use  a  discharge  pipe  of  larger  size  than  the 
pump  and  suction;  for  instance,  an  19-in.  discharge  pipe  for  a 
16-in.  pump,  with  15-in.  suction  pipe.  The  purpose  is  to  save 
power  by  reducing  the  velocity  of  water  in  the  line  and  thus  the 
friction  head  pumped  against.  But  it  is  the  velocity  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  the  water  that  is  instrumental  in  keeping  in  sus- 
pension and  transporting  such  heavy  material  as  coarse  sand 
and  gravel.  Enlarging  the  discharge  pipe  reduces  the  velocity 
and  causes  the  sand  to  settle  until  the  cross-section  is  reduced 
.and  the  velocity  thus  increased  to  a  point  wtiere  it  nill  again 
carry  tha  material. 

It  is  better  practice  to  use  a  disdiarge  pipe  of  the  same  size 
OS  the  pump  as  far  as  it  connects  with  the  shutter  pipe.  There 
it  may  be  enlarged,  as  it  is  desired  that  the  sand  should  settle 
BO  that  it  may  be  discha^^d  through  the  shutters.  In  a  high- 
powered  20-in.  dredge  on  tfae  New  York  Barge  Canal,  difficulty 
waa  experienced  in  pumping  gravel  and  small  boulders  through 
a  long  20-in.  discharge  line,  but  upon  replacing  this  with  a  tS-in. 
line  the  material  was  discharged  with  eaae  and  the  output  greatly 
increased. 

Shields  or  slope-boards,  consisting,  of  plates  of  No.  16  steel 
about  10  ft  long  and  16  in.  wide,  are  Jrequently  used  to  facilitate 
the  formation  of  the  desired  slope.  A  number  of  these  are  in- 
serted,  end   to  end,   in   the  partly   formed   slope.     They   prevent 
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the  Mod  from  flowing  <^wnward  until  it  illla  to  the  top  of  the 
plates,  when  they  are  polled  out  and  moved  further  up  the  slope. 

The  hydraulic  conatruction  of  levees  requires  considerable  akill. 
The  suction-pipe  operator  must  keep  a  steady  and  uniform  flow 
of  sand  in  the  discharge  pipe,  and  the  pipe  men  must  use  judg- 
ment in  opening  and  closing  the  shatters  to  build  the  embank- 
ment to  the  proper  slope ;  closing  some  of  them  if  the  percentage 
of  sand  in  the  pipe  decreases  and  opening  enough  of  them  to 
discharge  water  if  the  slopes  need  to  be  flattened  out.  The  hand- 
ling of  the  slope  boards  also  requires  practice.  With  a  good  re- 
liable plant,  properly  designed  to  meet  local  conditions,  some  re- 
markable results  have  been  obtained,  not  only  in  the  low  cost 
per  yard  but  in  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  fill. 

The  monthly  operating  costs  given  in  the  accompanying  table 
are  typical  for  a  15-in.  dredge  on  the  Mississippi  River: 

I  forenun    t  150 

len(in?mui    125 

1  eDgiDemBD     lOO 

2  (uclioD  operaMn,  at  |100  2«0 

!  oilere,    >t  (60    120 

i  firemen,   mt  170   141» 

2  coal  pusen.  it  MO  ISO 

3  deck  hand*,  at  tGO 180 

1  IsTM   foreman    (day)    90 

1  lefflB  foteman   (nijlil)   70 

10  levee  UborarB,   at  ;60   MO 

X  ToUl  labor  coat  per  manlh  tl,S» 

IS  t 
O^ee  and 


Coal  (IS  tana  per  da;)  

fiuppltea  (rope,  oil.  paelcin^) 
Repairs   and  reoewalB    


and  llabilit/)    100 

Intereat  and  depreolatioa  (2%  on  135,000)  700 

Total  operatini  coat  per  month  H.^^ 

This  is  for  two  12-hr.  shifts  daily.  The  wages  do  not  include 
subsistence.  Assuming  an  output  of  76,000  yd.  per  month  the 
cost  is  about  S  ct.  per  yd. 

Conttructlon  of  Levees  by  Hydraulic  Dredges.  D.  L.  Yarnell, 
in  Engineering  Seurg,  June  II,  1914,  deacribes  work  on  levees  on 
the  Miseiseippi  River  near  Trempealeau,  Wis.,  and  in  Henderson 
County,  111.,  as  follows : 

Each  of  the  dredges  consisted  of  a  hull  24  x  80  x  4^  ft.,  upon 
which  were  mounted  a  centrifugal  pump  having  one  12-in.  auc- 
tion pipe  and  a  14-in.  diHcharge  pipe,  a  200-hp.  engine,  and  a 
boiler  nominally  rated  at  ISO  bp.  The  discharge  pipe  was  car- 
ried from  the  dredge  to  the  top  of  the  levee  by  small  towers 
mounted  on  14x40-ft.  barges.     The  power  actually  developed  by 
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the  engine  varied  with  th«  length  of  the  discharga  pipe,    the 
height  of  delivery  and  the  character  of  the  material  pumped. 

The  deaired  elopes  were  formed  by  means  of  steel  hoarda  about 
18  in.  wide  and  10  ft.  long,  of  No.  14-gage  steel  with  angle-iron 
top,  not  too  large  or  heavy  to  be  easily  moved  by  one  man.  The 
slope  boardB  are  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  side  slope  with 
the  natural  slope  of  the  end  of  the  RU  under  conatniction.  Sev- 
eral men  equipped  with  shovels  are  necessary  to  distribute  tJw 
material  evenly  and  to  ipove  the  slope  boards  ahead  as  the  levee 
ia  built  up. 

In  the  Trempealeau  District,  there  were  two  separate  lereee 
constructed.  The  levees  were  built  with  material  from  the  chan- 
nel excavated  to  divert  Trempealeau  River  from  near  the  foothills 
to  Trempealeau  Bay.  The  average  width  of  the  levee  crown  ia 
between  S  and  10  ft.,  and  the  average  height  of  embankment  ia 
probably  14  ft.  The  levees  have  slopes  of  1  on  3  on  the  water 
side  and  1  on  2  on  the  other,  with  banquette  against  the  land 
aide  upon  which  is  a  roadway.  The  aite  for  the  levee  waa  not 
cleared  of  vegetation  and  stumps  were  not  grubbed  out  for  the 
reason  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  conntruction  period,  the 
bed  of  the  levee  waa  flooded.  It  was  assumed  that  the  method  of 
conatniction  ao  completely  aealed  the  voids  around  the  stumps 
that  moisture  enough  will  be  retained  and  the  air  excluded  to 
prevent  decay.  The  total  earthwork  in  the  two  levees  and  divert- 
ing channel  ia  approximately  500,000  cu.  yd,,  which  was  let  at 
a  contract  price  of  8.5  ct.  The  construction  work  was  begun  in 
May,  1912,  and  completed  in  October  of  the  same  year  by  the  La- 
crosse Dredging  Co.,  two  dredges  being  used. 

Part  of  the  leveea  in  Henderson  County,  III.,  drainage  districts 
Nos,  I  and  2  are  being  built  by  hydraulic  dredgea.  The  levee 
of  District  No.  2  is  a  reinforcement  placed  against  the  west  side 
of  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  (Carthage  Branch)  embankment,  carried 
about  3  ft.  higher  than  the  track.  The  easterly  slope  of  the  new 
till  is  I  on  114,  and  the  slope  on  the  water  side  is  1  on  2%. 
About  120,382  cu.  yd.  have  been  let  at  a  contract  price  of  15.9 
ct.,  23,400  yd.  at  20  ct.,  and  there  is  an  additional  6,900  yd.  for 
which  contract  has  not  yet  been  let.  On  the  District  No.  1,  two 
sections  of  the  levee  are  to  be  constructed ,  with  a  suction  dredge. 
The  total  length  of  these  two  sections  is  20,500  ft.;  the  embank- 
ment ia  to  have  an  8-ft.  crown  and  1  on  3  slopes  on  both- sides; 
the  contrac^t  price  ia  11.25  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  The  rest  of  the  levee, 
incuding  probably  two  to  three  times  the  amount  of  earth-work, 
with  e-ft.  crown,  I  on  3  slope  00  the  water  aide  and  I  oa  2  slope  \ 
on  the  land  side,  ia  to  be  constructed  with  a  dragline  excavator  j 
at  12.1  ct.  per  cu.  yd.     The  advertised  earthwork,  based  on  a  6-tt. 
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CTomi  tbrougbout  the  entire  leogt^  and  oombised  Blopea  of  1  on 
5,  was  821,400  cu.  J'd. 

At  the  time  of  the  inape<?tion,  the  levee  being  built  waa  about 
14  ft.  high,  and  the  top  width  was  2  to  3  ft.  wider  than  the  8 
ft.  Bpeeified.  The  designed  section  ol  the  levee  at  that  point 
contains  practically  20  cu.  yd.  to  the  linear  foot,  and  the  con- 
structed section  about  27  cu.  yd.  On  the  day  of  the  inspection, 
Aug.  23,  the  two  H-hr.  shifts  built  100  lin.  ft.  of  completed  levee, 
or  2,700  cu.  yd.  were  actually  placed.  There  were  no  delays  for 
repairs,  moving  dredge,  or  any  other  reason.  On  this  work  a 
strip  about  30  ft.  wide  in  the  base  has  been  grubbed  and  ploughed, 
th*  entire  base  being  cleared.  The  number  of  men  UBually  em- 
ployed was  about  14,  and  the  fuel  used  about  S  tons  of  good  Il- 
linois coal,  in  each  shift.  The  average  day's  work  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  this,  and  to  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  must 
be  added  that  of  delays,  repairs,  depreciation  of  plant,  prepara- 
tion of  sit«,  superintendence,  and  overhead  charges. 

A  20-ft.  head  with  about  600  to  SOO  ft.  of  dlschai^e  pipe  is  the 
maximum  condition  under  which  a  plant  developing  only  200  hp. 
can  operate;  greater  heights  and  distances  may  be  oTercome  bj'  a 
corresponding  incres.se  of  power  equifonent.  The  dredge  mast 
always  be  in  about  8  ft.  of  water  to  prevent  air  from  being  drawn 
into  the  suction  pipe.  A  dredge  of  this  type  costs  approximately 
$15,000,  not  including  the  discharge  pipe,  the  barges,  and  other 
necessary  appurtenances,  which  will  add  about  $6,000,  making  the 
total  first  cost  about  $20,000  for  a  plant  to  build  levees  by  this 
method.  It  would  hardly  pay  to  put  such  an  outfit  on  a  contract 
of  less  than  250,000  cu.  yd. 

Building  levees  In  HI.  by  Hydranllo  Dredgliig.  Jean  M.  Allen, 
in  Engineering  and  Contraoting,  Feb,  18,  1910,  gives  a  description 
of  the  method  of  filling  low  areas  at  Cairo,  111.  This  work  was 
particularly  interesting  because  the  material  pumped  into  the  fill 
by  the  hydraulic  dredges  was  sand  which  is  not  used  for  filling 
low  places  as  often  as  is  clay  or  alluvial  mud.  Furthermore,  the 
Cairo  plant  was  unique  in  that  the  flow  of  material  through  the 
very  long  pipe  line  from  the  dredge  was  accelerated  by  the  use  of 
a  booster  pump. 

The  method  used  for  building  up  the  levee  enclosing  the  dredged 
material  was  also  unique.  The  tendency  of  the  sand  to  settle  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  permitted  the  building  of  levees  having  any 
desired  slope,  ranging  from  that  assumed  by  moist  sand  to  the 
slope  of  a  semi-fluid.  It  was  observed  at  Cairo  that  the  gravel 
dumped  from  the  openings  nearest  the  pump  was  coarsest  and 
that  the  material  became  finer  as  the  distance  it  was  carried 
increased.     The  method  used  in  hydraulic  fills  of  placing  boards 
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as  ret&faiere  od  the  slope  was  bere  used  until  it  vsa  realixed  thkt 
as  Band  was  less  inclined  thati  clay  to  hold  moisture,  boards 
were  not  required.  The  regulation  of  the  gate  openings  con- 
trolled the  Boliditf  of  the  fill.  Even  where  mud  is  used  for  fill- 
ing, sand  might  be  efficiently  employed  to  form  retaining  em- 
bankments if  obtainable  by  dredging  in  suQicient  quantities. 
Sand  also  settlee  much  more  quickly  than  doea  clay  alone  after 
being  pumped.  The  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  sand  to  clay 
embankments  formed  by  dredging  or  hydraulicking  would  canee 
a  quicker  settlement  of  the  material  and  would  likewise  improve 
the  character  of  the  fill. 

Regarded  as  a  hydraulic  filling  proposition  some  rather  un- 
usual and  difficult  problems  presented  themeelves.  The  extreme 
distance  to  which  the  material  was  pumped  was  something  over 
6,600  ft.  and  the  greatest  elevation  to  be  overcome  at  extreme 
low  water  was  about  38  ft.  Extreme  low  water  was  about  6  ft. 
referred  to  zero  on  the  government  gage  at  this  point  and  the 
city  grade  was  43  ft.  referred  to  the  same  gage.  As  it  was  in- 
tended to  use  I2-in.  pipe  and  as  a  velocity  of  water  of  at  least 
10  ft.  per  second  had  to  be  maintained  to  keep  the  heavy  sand 
and  gravel  in  suapeneion,  a  total  friction  and  Htatic  head  of 
about  300  ft.  had  to  be  overcome. 

There  were  very  few  data  available  on  a  plant  of  this  kind. 
Some  of  the  builders  of  standard  dredging  pumps  "declared  that 
the  proposed  heads  were  excessive  and  declined  to  submit  bids 
on  the  equipment.  A  somewhat  similar  plant  found  working  in 
Kansas  City,  was  carefully  studied  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion gained  therefrom. 

The  following  was  the  plant  eventually  decided  upon  and  in- 
stalled: A  floating  dredge  was  installed  in  the  Mississippi  River 
adjacent  to  the  sand  bar.  It  was  connected  to  the  bulk  by  a  pile 
trestle  extending  into  the  river  a  distance  of  100  ft.  and  by  a  rigid 
pontoon  line  160  ft.  long  connecting  the  boat  with  the  trestle. 
Articulations  at  the  connection  of  the  trestle  with  the  pontoons 
and  of  the  pontoons  with  the  bow  of  the  boat  enable  the  suction 
pipe,  located  at  the  stem  of  the  boat,  to  pump  sand  from  any 
point  in  the  interior  of  a  semicircle  whose  radius  is  380  ft. 

On  the  boat  was  installed  a  I2.in.  centrifugal  dredging  pump  of 
a  standard  make  with  a  33-in.  runner.  This  pump  was  belted  to 
a  20  X  24-in.  slide  valve  engine.  Three  "  Mississippi  River  "  boil. 
ets,  each  44  in,  in  diameter  and  22  ft.  long,  supply  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  140  lb.  To  save  time  necessary  to  coostmct  a  boll 
for  the  dredge  a  river  tow  boat  141  ft.  long,  26  ft.  beam  and  4^4 
ft.  deep  was  secured  and  the  dredging  machinery  placed  npoD  it. 
The  boat's  original  boilers,  feed  pumps  and  capaUns  were  utilUed 
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in.  the  dredging  equipment.  The  suction  pipe  passed  over  the 
stem  of  the  boat  and  was  raised  and  lowered  by  a  small  hoisting 
engine.  In  high  water  periods  this  suction  pipe  was  about  60  ft. 
long. 

A  shore  pumping  plant,  or  "  booster  "  plant,  was  located  just 
inside  the  levee  at  a  distance  of  about  1,800  ft.  from  the  boat. 
The  pump  and  engine  were  duplicates  of  those  on  the  boat. 
Steam  was  furnished  by  two  standard  tubular  boilers  76  in.  in 
diameter  and  16  ft.  long.  The  discharge  pipe  from  the  boat  plant 
connects  directly  to  the  suction  of  the  shore  plant  pump.  Both 
boat  and  shore  plant  used  the  Miaaissippi  Blver  water  for  boiler 
feed  and  both  plants  ran  non-condensing. 

The  length  of  the  pipe  line  from  the  shore  plant  to  the  dis- 
charge was  about  1,300  ft.  when  the  filling  commenced  and  was 
increased  to  4,400  ft.  with  the  progress  of  the  woric.  All  pipe 
used  except  the  suction  and  pontoon  pipe  was  12-in.  spiral  riveted 
pipe,  asphalted.  Nearly  all  the  pipe  was  No.  12  gage,  but  on  the 
end  of  the  discharge  line  where  the  pipe  required  frequent  handling 
and  lightness  was  a  prime  consideration,  some  No.  14  and  16  gage 

A  private  telephone  line  connected  the  boat,  shore  plant  and  end 
of  discharge  pipe,  and  by  it  the  suction  operator  was  kept  con- 
stantly informed  as  to  the  percentage  of  solids  carried  in  the 
water  and  is  thus  enabled  to  regulate  the  supply.  The  surplus 
water  found  its  way  to  the  river  by  means  of  the  city  sewers. 

The  original  estimates  of  the  cost  were  somewhat  exceeded  and 
$42,000  was  expended  on  the  plant  before  it  was  ready  for  opera- 

Pump  Wear.  The  plant  was  started  late  in  the  season  of  1907. 
A  number  of  difficulties  developed  after  the  plant  had  been  in  op- 
eration a  short  time.  The  most  serious  was  the  rapid  wearing  of 
the  shells  of  the  dredging  pumps.  These  were  of  cast  iron  and 
not  very  thick  and  it  was  found  that  every  15,000  cu.  yd.  pumped 
required  a  new  set  of  shells  at  both  the  boat  and  the  shore  plant. 
This  extreme  wear  was  due  in  part  to  the  quality  of  the  material 
handled.  The  Mississippi  River  sand  is  very  coarse  and  sharp. 
The  high  speed  at  which  the  pump  had  to  be  driven  caused  the 
shells  to  cut  out  faster  than  most  sand  pumps.  It  waa  found  that, 
at  low  water  periods  and  when  pumping  to  the  most  distant  areas 
a  peripheral  speed  of  the  runner  of  about  6,600  ft.  per  minute 
had  to  be  maintained  to  produce  the  required  velocity  in  the  pipe. 
Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  pump  shafts  aa 
they  wore  very  fast  in  the  stuffing  boxes  and  finally  broke.  As 
the  pumps  were  of  the  side  suction  type  great  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  caring  for  the  end  thrust  of  the  runner. 
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A  great  deal  of  time  and  mooe}'  was  spent  in  the  endeavor  to 
produce  a  pump  more  suitable  for  the  work.  Pumps  with  iarger 
dJameter  runners,  and  with  renewable  liners  in  the  shells  were 
tried  and  at  length  a  pump  was  evolved  that  gives  very  good  sat- 
isfaction. The  pumps  finally  used  which  were  designed  and  built 
specially  for  this  work,  were  ot  the  double  suction  type  to  obvi- 
ate the  end  thrust.  The  runners  were  built  up  of  steel  casting 
and  ^-in,  boiler  plate  and  were  62  in,  in  diameter.  The  shaft 
was  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  sheila  were  concentric  with  the  shaft 
and  are  heavy  steel  castings.  The  inside  dimensions  were  6  ft. 
in  diameter  and  10  in.  wide.  The  metal  in  the  shells  was  1^  in. 
thick  on  the  sides  and  2  in.  thick  on  the  circumference.  Tliese 
pumps  gave  excellent  service.  A  pair  of  them  pumped  80,000  cu. 
yd.  ot  sand,  and  it  was  estimated  that  a  pair  of  the  steel  shells 
would  deliver  200,000  cu.  yd.  before  wearing  through. 

The  22-in.  belts  connecting  the  engines  and  pumps  gave  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Rubber  and  leather  belts  were  tried,  but 
none  would  stand  the  severe  service.  At  last  a  wire  rope  drive 
was  installed  in  both  plants.  This  drive  consisted  of  the  ordi- 
nary grooved  pulleys  and  ten  parts  of  ^-in.  wire  rope.  Each 
strand  of  the  wire  was  served  with  marlin  which  produced  a  very 
flexible  rope.  This  transmission  gave  excellent  service  and  caused 
uo  trouble  since  its  installation. 

Average  Output  and -Cost.  The  periods  of  unusually  high  and 
low  water  experienced  the  last  two  years  proved  a  great  handicap 
to  the  work.  At  the  extreme  tow  water,  which  lasted  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  sand  bar  was  entirely 
dry  and  the  boat  was  aground  and  could  not  be  moved  to  secure 
a  supply  of  sand.  Again  at  high  water,  which  was  sometimes  45 
ft.  above  low  water,  the  land  outside  the  levee  and  the  trestle 
work  to  which  the  pontoons  connected  was  from  0  to  10  ft  under 
the  water.  The  running  ice  which  filled  the.  river  during  January 
and  February  was  dangerous.  These  conditions  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  operations  for  at  least  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  The  plant  averaged  about  30,000  cu.  yd.  per  month  when 
running,  and,  up  to  the  b^Inning  of  1910  about  340,000  cu.  yd. 
were  moved. 

A  set  of  observations  of  the  working  conditions  were  taken 
December  4,  1909. 

BOAT 

Engine    13S  K.  P.  M. 

Pump    JE2  B.  P.  U. 

Indicated  baree  poner   321 

■Pump  d?aXrg4'.'.*.V.V.','.V.'.*.V.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'    80  lli.prB«lIuro 

Ste»ni  presaure,  boiler    IM  lb. 

Ctul  consumption  — About  1  ton  lump  per  hoar 
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The  velocity  of  the  water  was  not  determined  accura,telj-,  but 
was  about  10  ft.  per  second.  The  percentage  of  Holids  carried 
was  also  difficult  to  determine  for  the  reason  that  a  few  hundred 
feet  away  from  the  pumps  the  sand  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe,  and  while  from  10%  to  20%  of  the  cross  aeetional  area  of 
the  pipe  may  be  filled  with  sand,  this  sand  travels  at  a  mueh 
slower  velocity  than  the  water.  The  average  amount  of  solids 
delivered  per  hour  was  about  65  or  70  cu.  yd. 

About  16  men  were  required  on  the  day  shift  and  about  14  on 
the  night  shift.  The  weekly  pay  roll  amounted  to  about  $500. 
Ad  extract  from  the  report  ot  October,  1909,  is  an  average  per- 
formance and  is  as  follows: 


TdMI  nrdsge  pumped 

».g7.9 

Expand. - 

Percu.j'd. 

Office  Slid  sundry  

fl.O08 

Tolsl  per  cu,  yd.  ... 

^.125S 

allowanee 

for 

interest 

The  contract  price  on  the  above  work  was  from  24  et.  to  30 
ct.  for  the  railroad  work  and  from  28  ct.  to  44  ct.  for  the  city 
work  —  the  latter  payable  in  bonds. 

Shatter  Pipes.  A  feature  of  the  work  of  interest  was  the 
method  used  in  building  the  levees  to  confine  the  material  within 
the  desired  areas.  At  first  the  levees  were  thrown  up  ot  earth  by 
means  of  slip  scrapers,  but  later  they  were  built  of  sand  directly 
from  the  pipes  by  what  are  termed  "  shutter  "  or  "  slide  pipes." 
A  number  of  lengths  of  the  regTiJar  discharge  pipe  were  provided 
with  openings  on  the  lower  side  about  3x4  in.,  the  4-in.  dimen- 
sion being  crosswise  of  the  pipe.  These  openings  were  spaced 
about  3  ft.  apart  in  the  pipe  and  closed  by  suitable  sliding  plates 
of  No.  S  sheet  steel  which  work  in  grooved  castings  which  bolt 
over  the  openings  in  the  pipe.  When  one  or  more  of  these  slidea 
were  opened  the  sand  issuing  from  them  was  of  the  consistency  of 
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mortar  ajid  built  up  very  steeply.  It  was  possible  with  a  little 
care  in  operation  to  build  up  the  sand  to  a  1  to  1  elope  on  the 
outside  of  the  fill.  If  the  slope  was  too  steep  the  slides  were 
opened  wider  and  some  water  allowed  to  escape  which  flattened 
down  the  slope  to  any  extent  desired.  The  end  of  the  discharge 
pipe  was  continued  some  distance  away  so  that  the  wat«r  'there- 
from would  not  interfere  with  the  levee  building. 

In  making  the  levees  in  this  manner  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  heavy  sand  in  long  pipe  lines  is  not  carried  in 
suspension  by  the  water,  but  moves  along  the  bottom  of  the  pipe, 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  at  a  much  slower  velocity  than  the 
water.  The  action  is  very  much  like  waves,  there  being  alter- 
nately high  and  low  places,  the  higher  material  being  continually 
removed  and  carried  forward  to  a  depression.  This  peculiar  wave- 
like action  of  sand  transported  in  water  is  dealt  with  in  many  U. 
S.  Government  Engineer  reports  and  in  Johnson's  "  Surveying." 

Sand  Core  Levee*  in  California.  In  Engineermg  and  ContToct- 
ing,  Apr.  29,  1014,  R.  G.  Clifford  describes  the  construction  of  a 
sand  core  levee  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  as  follows: 

Economical  construction  of  these  extensive  levees  necessitates 
the  use  of  the  materials  immediately  at  hand  and  these  consist 
of  a  deep  sand  in  the  river  bottom  and  stratified  sedimentary  de. 
posits  of  clayey  silt  along  the  banks.  The  average  height  of  this 
17.7  miles  of  river  levee  is  15  ft.  and  approximately  4,500,000  cu. 
yd.  of  material  were  necessary  to  construct  a  bank  of  sufficient 
stability  to  be  absolutely  safe  under  conditions  of  maximum  flood. 

Most  of  the  recent  levee  work  has  been  done  with  large  clam- 
shell dredges  having  5  or  8  cu.  yd.  buckets,  whifch  pile  the  river 
sand  up  along  the  banks  after  clearing  the  timber  and  brush  from 
the  site.  These  sand  banks  are  very  slow  in  accumulating  any 
growth  and  are  thus  left  unprotected  from  scour  and  wave  wash 
unless  brush  or  tule  mats  are  provided  at  considerable  expense. 
A  heavy  growth  of  cotton  wood,  willow  and  black  oak  lines  the 
river  throughout  its  length  and  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  this 
natural  protection  to  current  and  wave  action  that  first  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  levee  built  with  a  suction  dredge. 

The  levee  was  located  with  its  center  line  150  ft.  back  from 
the  natural  river  bank  except  where  the  distance  was  leas  than 
800  ft.  to  the  existing  levees  across  the  river  when  tliis  minimum 
flood  plane  width  was  used. 

Ret«iniDg  dikes.  Fig.  13,  are  thrown  up  first  by  drag  line  ex- 
cavators mounted  on  tnicka  having  16  Wheels  running  on  two 
standard  gage  parallel  tracks.  The  booms  are  100  ft.  in  length, 
and  S%  and  446  y^-  Bucyrus  and  Page  buckets  are  employed  in 
the  varying  material  encountered.     These  drag  lines  backed  down 
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the  cleared  right  of  way,  digging  a  deep  cut-off  trench  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  furnish  material  for  the  two  retaioing  dikes  on  each  - 
toe  of  the  flnished  levee.     The  crown  of  these  dikes  was  kept  about 
6  ft.  below  the  finished  top  of  the  levee  and  was  made  S  ft.  wide 
with  a  natural  slope  of  about  1%  to  1.     The  total  yardage  in- 


Pig.  13.    Cross-Section  of  Sand  Core  Levee  Showing  Sequence  of 
Construction  Operations. 

eluded  in  this  drag  line  work  for  the  river  levee  is  1,224,400  cu. 
yd.  The  operation  of  Drag  Line  No.  2,  which  did  60%  of  the  work, 
is  given  in  Table  I. 

The  coat  of  excavating  this  743,060  en.  yd.  of  core  trench  ma- 
terial and  placing  it  in  the  two  dikes  is  divided  as  follows: 

Labor   of  operBtion    124.013 

Fuel,   g,646  bbl.  oil   8,«« 

SnperinWndeiwe  »nd  angiMaring  2.800 

MoTing  and  ereetion  ftt  bcgluaiDK  1.W0 

Repmin    ll.»00 

Tol.l    $«,7»8 

!■>%  annual  depreciitlon  on  $28,717  math  of  equipmaat       G,743 

Q»nd  Uilil   (12  ma.)    1^.541 

Cost  per  eu.  ji P>-<n& 

The  efficiency  of  operation  increased  very  materially  after  the 
crews  became  trained  to  handle  this  particular  character  of  con- 
struction. 

TABLE   I.- OPERATION   OP   DRAGLINE   EXCAVATOR   {12  UOS.) 


Operiting,  hi.    

Per  coni.  of  time  dlggi»it  - 

Cu.  Id,  pet  hr,  digging  ... 
On.  ;d.  per  libl.  fual  ail  ... 


The  best  month's  work  was  in  Jan.,   Ifll3,   when   120,11 
j^  were  excavated  yj)  744  operating  hr.  or  627  digging  hr. 
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The  dredge  had  a  bull  150x36x9  ft.  in  size,  a^d  a.  20-iD. 
pninp  driven  by  b  flSO-bp.  triple  eKpassion  steam  engine.  Crude 
oil  costing  85  ct.  per  bbl.  was  used  for  fuel.  The  HmitB  of  dig- 
ging were  7  ft.  minimuia  and  3fl  ft.  maximum,  although  the 
average  was  IS  to  32  ft.  The  lift  was  from  20  to  30  ft.  with 
1,400  ft.  average  lengtb  of  pipe  used.  The  crew  conelBted  of  3 
levermen,  3  enginetnen,  2  firemen,  2  deck  bands,  all  on  the  dredge, 
beside  a  shore  gang  of  34  men  total  for  the  two  12-br.  shifts.  The 
levermen  worked  6  hr.  on  and  12  hr.  off,  making  an  average  of  8 
hr.  per  day. 

The  dredge  worked  downstream  bo  as  not  to  require  outside  mo- 
tive power  for  moving.  The  pipe  was  extended  across  the  space 
between  the  river  and  levee  center,  and  the  distributing  "  pocket 
pipe "  was  supported  on  bents  for  an  average  distance  of  700 
ft.  on  a  slight  down  grade  along  the  center  of  the  levee.  Tem- 
porary wooden  baffles  kept  the  stream  at  the  discharge  end  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  levee  to  prevent  washing  of  the  side  dikes. 
The  pocketa  are  merely  openings  in  the  bottom  oE  the  pipe,  opened 
or  closed  as  desired  by  means  of  simple  sliding  gates  operated  by 
the  attendant.  The  sand  drains  itself  readily  and  builds  up  on 
slopes  of  from  1  on  10  to  1  on  4,  depending  on  the  fineneas  of  the 
sand  and  the  amount  of  silt  present.  The  operation  of  the  suc- 
tion dredge  for  the  2,063^00  cu.  yd.  handled  to  date  is  given  in 
Table  U. 

The  cost  of  placing  this  2,053,500  cu.  yi.  of  sand  core  is  di- 
vided as  follows : 

Idbot  of  operation  t  CS-iS* 

Tatl.  20,43«^lb M.43S 

Snp«riatendence  and  engineering  T.llT 

Repairs ST,727 

Total    )1I)8,3M 

91%  rearl;  depredation  on  |10S,300,  coat  of  ontSt....        £S,100 

Orand  total  (IS  mo.)   )13S.431 

Co.t  per  cu.  j-d |0.(M7 

Since  there  were  13  cu.  yd.  per  lineal  ft,  of  drag  line  work 
against  35  gu.  yd.  of  auction  dredge  work,  the  average  cost  of  each 
cubic  yard  of  levee  untrimmed  would  be  $0.07,  including  the  as- 
sumed 20%  depreciation  charge  on  equipment.  This  cost  in- 
cluded the  plowing  of  furrows  parallel  to  the  core  trench  under- 
neath the  side  dikes  to  further  prevent  percolation  between  the 
original  ground  surface  and  the  levee. 

To  compare  with  a  levee  built  by  a  clam  shell  dredge,  the  side 
slopes  being  the  same  but  with  no  core  trench  excavated,  the  cost 
of  the  13  cu.  yd.  of  dragline  work  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
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cost  of  the  Buction  dredge  yardage  and  the  unit  price  would  be 
S0.094  instead  of  80.07. 

The  juatificatioD  for  this  additional  exp»iditure  )b  found  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  earth  blanket  on  the  levee  for  furniBhiug  a  ready 
foothold  for  ahrub  and  graBs  growth  and  the  advantage  of  t2ie 
core  trench  in  breaking  up  the  line  of  percolation  and  doing  awaj 
with  danger  of  the  levee  sliding  on  its  base.  It  ie  also  evident 
that  to  take  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  natural 
growth  along  the  river  it  vros  necessary  to  use  the  hydraulic 
fill  type  of  levee,  which  in  turn  necessitated  the  use  of  the  dikes. 
The  presence  of  the  sand  in  the  core  ie  the  only  certain  way  of 
preventing  dangerous  burrowing  by  gophers  and  other  small  ani- 

In  addition  to  the  above  levee  cost  there  is  a  charge  for  pulling 
up  the  sediment  in  the  dikes  so  as  to  cover  the  levee  faces,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13.  This  covering  sods  readily  and  is  soon  com- 
paratively water  tight,  while  the  growth  starting  on  it  without 
delay  aids  greatly  against  wave  wash,  little  of  this  trimming 
has  yet  been  done,  hot  ho  far  has  cost  about  $3,000  per  mile,  or 
about  $0,012  per  cu.  yd.  of  material  in  the  levee,  the  work 
being  done  by  teams.  Since  a  road  24  ft,  wide  was  to  be  built  on 
the  top  of  this  levee,  most  of  this  trimming  cost  would  apply  to 
any  form  of  levee  constructed, 

TABLK  II,— OPEBATTON  OF  HYDRAULIC  DBEDQE  {10  UO.) 

Op«r»ting,    hr 10,780 

Fumping  time,  hr 6,382 

Per  cent,  of  time  pumpioe  59 

TBrdage  moved   ,. 2,0B3,S0fl 

Ca,  si.  per  br,  pumping  S2t 

Cu.  jd,  per  lin,  (I S6 

Gu,  yd,  per  bbl,  fuel  oil  100 

Bibliography,  "Relief  from  Floods,"  John  W.  Alvord  and 
Charles  B,  Burdick;  "  The  Improvement  of  Rivers,"  B.  F.  Thomas 
.  and  D,  A.  Watt, 

"  Standard  Levee  Sections,"  H.  St.  L.  Copped,  Tram.  Am.  Boo. 

a.  S.,  Vol.  30,  18S8. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
BLIPS  AND  SLIDES 

Qennal  DIkhmIoii.  An  English  author,  John  Newman,  has 
written  a  book  on  the  Bubject  of  "  Earthwork  Slips  and  Subsi- 
dencee  Upon  Public  Works."  He  cites  some  Btty  "  causes "  lor 
elidee  in  cuts  and  embankmrntB,  but  nearly  all  of  them  are  merely 
varieties  of  one  cause,  namely  the  Mturation  of  earth  with  water. 

The  term  "  slip "  is  perhaps  preferably  applied  to  relatively 
small  movements  of  earth ;  and  the  term  "  slide,"  to  relatively 
large  movements,  such  as  "  land  slides." 

Increasing  the  unit  pressure  on  earth  often  increaaea  the  coef- 
ficient  of  friction.  Whether  this  is  universally  true,  is  yet  to  be 
shown.  But  if  Jt  is  universal,  increasing  the  load  on  earth  will 
increase  the  angle  of  repose.  More  teste  on  the  coefficient  of 
friotiiMi.  of  different  earths  under  varying  unit  pressures  are 
badly  needed.  Lubricating  earth  with  water  decreases  the  coef- 
ficient of  friction  and  reduces  the  angle  of  repose. 

The  jarring  of  passing  trains  reduces  the  coefficient  of  eliding 
friction  of  earth  upon  earth  and  is  the  cause  of  scone  slips. 

High  embankments  built  upon  aide  hills  in  a  clayey  country 
often  cause  extensive  slides  of  the  underlying  earth,  and  settle- 
ments of  the  embanlunent.  Where  experience  has  shown  that 
such  elides  are  to  Iw  expected,  tile  drains  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  site  of  the  proposed  embankment. 

Often  there  is  no  way  of  predicting  a  slide,  and  when  it  begins 
it  is  too  late  to  do  any  draining  of  the  subsoil.  The  flU  has  then 
to  be  carried  up  until  the  slipping  stops  of  its  own  accord.  An 
engineer  may  And  upon  examination  that  the  real  source  of 
trouble  lies  in  the  damming  back  of  water  1^  the  new  embank- 
ment, which  water  by  soaking  into  the  subsoil  so  reduces  the  co- 
efficient of  eliding  friction  as  to  cause  the  slip.  In  that  case  the 
remedy  is  obviously  drainage  ditches  along  the  upper  toe  of  the 
embanliment,  leading  to  a  culvert. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  outline  all  pos- 
sible methods  of  getting  rid  of  water.  In  many  cases  it  is  im- 
possible, with  reasonable  expense,  or  even  with  unreasonable  ex- 
pense, to  get  rid  of  the  water  that  saturates  and  lubricates  the 

If  embankments  are  to  be  built  upon  soft  swampy  muck,  a 
compression  of  that  muck  is  inevitable.  The  engineer  should 
endeavor  to  secure  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  earth  load  so  as 
to  secure  uniform  settlement.  This  uniform  loading  he  should 
have  during  construction  as  well  as  afterward.  That  is  he  should 
build  the  embankment  up  in  horizontal  layers  —  not  by  end  dump- 
ing—  if  he  can;  for  a  concentrated  load  will  simply  push  the 
1276 
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muck  out  from  under  the  load  and  not  compress  it.  If  it  is  im- 
practicable to  build  up  in  uniform  layers,  then  it  may  pay  to 
build  a  log  or  brush  mattresB  upon  which  to  dump  the  enrth. 
The  author  has  read  very  many  accounts  of  the  building  of  such 
mattTeBHea  written  by  those  who  seemed  to  think  that  in  some 
way  the  mattress  served  to  buoy  up  or  Qoat  the  finished  embank- 
ment. As  a  matter  oE  fact  these  mattresses  ordinarily  serve  but 
one  useful  purpose.  They  secure  an  even  distribution  of  the  earth 
load  during  the  construction  of  the  embankment,  and  so  prevent 
the  soft  mnek  from  being  pushed  out  from  beneath  the  embank- 
ment. In  very  bad  cases  a  close  line  of  sheet  piling  along  each 
toe  of  a  proposed  embankment  may  be  used  instead  of  the  mat- 
tress, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lateral  escape  of  the 
subsoil  muck  is  what  is  to  be  prevejited  if  possible. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  discussion  that  in  building  an 
embankment  the  engineer  should  avoid  dumping  a  mass  of  marl 
or  soft  clay  in  such  a  way  that  subsequent  water  saturation  of  it 
will  cause  a  slip.  Many  marls  are  wholly  unfit  to  form  an  em- 
bankment, and  if  a  pocket  of  such  marl  is  encountered  in  exoa- 
vation  it  should  be  wasted. 

Clay,  as  ie  well  imown,  shrinkH  some  5%  when  thoroughly  sun 
dried,  thus  opening  cracks  or  crevices  through  which  water  may 
gain  access  to  the  material  below.  A  sod  covering  or  a  foot  or  so 
of  sand  covering  over  clay  that  becomes  treacherous  in  this  my 
will  keep  it  from  drying  out. 

The  Cause  and.  Cure  of  Blides.  George  L.  Dillmon  in  «  dis- 
cussion of  a  paper  by  B.  D.  Clarke,  Trams.  Am.  Boc.  C.  E.,  Dec., 
1918,  gives  the  following; 

Water  lubricates  and  lessens  friction.  Water  accumulates  a 
head,  and  fwces.  Itself  into  and  through  otherwise  impermeable 
material,  thus  extending  the  lubrication;  but  the  greatest  effect 
of  water  is  from  its  pressure.  It  acts  like  millions  of  jack- 
screws,  under  and  back  of  the  slide,  to  produce  motion.  The  film 
of  water  back  of  and  under  the  slide  has  onl;  to  be  thick  enough 
to  he  cODtinuoua  in  order  to  transmit  the  pressure  of  its  whole 
head  in  this  manner. 

We  have  articles  on  the  pressure  of  water  under  dams.  A 
slide  is  a  dam,  in  all  essential  features,  until  motion  begins. 
Then,  fortunately,  the  continuity  of  the  water  fili^  is  broken. 
At  the  instant  the  continuity  is  sufficiently  broken,  motion  ceases. 
Then,  if  conditions  are  right,  the  inflow  of  water  increases  the 
continuity  of  the  film,  flows  into  the  cracks,  and  motion  again  . 

A  slide  is  frequently  a  niunber  of  dams,  according  to  diCcroit 
planes  of  motion,  any  one  of  which  may  move.    It  matters  not 
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how  Bsturated  la  the  mass  above  the  bottom  of  the  slide,  the 
snalTsis  of  bottoiD  preasures  and  effects  k  not  changed  thereby. 
Althou^  alidea  of  Bome  extoit  offer  at  first  vajyiog  evidence, 
crmnpling  at  the  toe,  upheaval  in  places,  aubaidence  st  the  head, 
and  lateral  motion  in  varying  degreei,  they  can  all  be  traced  to 
on«  phenomenoD  by  proper  analyeia.  There  Ib  frequently  a 
gwampy  place  at  the  head,  Bometimea  attaining  the  dignity  of  a 
lake.  There  are  naually  epringe  at  the  toe,  frequently  also 
along  ita  trace  on  the  surface.  Thesa  may  develop  by  erosion 
into  gulchea  which  hide  the  craeka,  the  crumpling,  and  other  ev- 
idencee  of  motion. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  cause  of  slides.  Every  fact 
in  evidence  can  be  traced  directly  to  water,  principally  to  ita 
preasnre. 

Sometimes,  the  surface  can  be  drained  sufficiently  to  effect  a 
cure.  Surface  drainage  will  always  help;  but  surface  draina^  is 
oft«n  difficult,  especially  after  motion  has  developed  a  cracked 
wart-like  surface,  as  this  tends  to  hold  rainfall  and  guide  it  to  the 
eurface  of  motion,  or  aeveral   surfaces  of  motioo. 

Sub-drainage,  which  will  kill  the  water  pressure,  is  iofallible. 
There  never  has  been  a  slide  that  could  not  be  cured  in  this  way. 
There  are  cases  where  the  e^tpense  is  not  warranted.  There  are 
cases  where  the  whole  slide  can  be  sluiced  away.  There  are 
also  caaea  where  the  motion  is  so  slow,  or  ita  etfect  so  small,  that 
the  removal  of  the  material  as  it  comes,  or  not  removing  it  at  all, 
is  the  beat  answer.     Incidentally,  removal  is  .drainage. 

Subsidence  at  the  bead  of  the  slide  tends  to  the  formattoa  of 
swamps  and  lakes,  which,  in  turn,  supply  the  water  to  fill  the 
GTBcka,  to  form  the  pressure,  to  produce  motion,  to  make  more 
subsidence,  and  so  on  in  a  never-ending  cycle.  The  interruption 
of  thia  cycle  is  moat  certainly  acPompiiahed  by  killing  the  head 
of  wa'ter  acting  on  the  surface  of  motion.  Draining  the  awamps 
and  lakea  will  help.  At  Panama  one  enthuataat  proposed  oon- 
creting  the  whole  surface  of  the  slide  to  prevent  the  ingreaa  of 
water,  lliia  might  do,  if  there,  were  not  probably  some  subter- 
ranean supply  of  water,  possibly  with  a  great  head,  that  would 
not  keep  out.  Such  construction  might  be  an  actual  hindrance, 
instead  of  a  help,  and  might  serve  to  hold  the  water  and  increase, 
•  Instead  of  deereaae,  the  head. 

In  Bome  cases  increasing  the  resistance  to  motion  has  been 
tried,  by  masonry  and  wooden  bulkheads.  Thege  have  been  ef- 
fective where  it  only  needed  another  "  straw/'  but  have  gen- 
erally been  disastrous.  Drainage  by  perforating  the  bulkhead 
is  taught  aa  a  rudiment  in  retaining,  walls. 

Far  apart  as  they  may  eeem,  there  is  much  ainilarity   in 
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slides,  retaining  walls,  and  dams,  'the  analysis  is  nearly  identi- 
j»l,  gravity,  friction,  and  hydrostatic  pressure.  Sub-drainage 
will  cure  the  slide,  is  necessary  to  the  iitability  of  the  wall, 
and  increases  the  safety  of  the  dam. 

[In  the  author's  opinion,  Mr.  Dillman  la  wrong  In  attributing 
slides  mainly  to  water  pressure.  Water  in  clayey  earth  de- 
creases the  coeRicient  of  friction,  so  that  sliding  may  occur 
■without   any   change   in  pressure.] 

A  landslide  at  Honnt  Vernon.  N.  H.  Darton,  in  Engineering 
"Sews,  Feb.  25,  1915,  gives  the  following:  Mount  Vernon  ia 
situated  on  a  bluff  about  100  ft.  high,  fronting  on  the  Potomac 
River.  In  Wasiiington's  time  eKtensive  land  slides  occurred 
on  the  front  of  the  bluJT,  and  a  few  years  ago  evidence  was  dis- 
covered that  another  slide  was  beginning.  The  movement  was 
extending  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  broad  law^  in  front  of  the 


fig.  1.    Section  Through  Mount  Vernon  Bluff 

mansion  itself.  A  small  drainage  tunnel  was  started  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sandstone  stratum  and  was  driven  back  from  the 
river  front  a  distance  of  some  200  ft.  From  this  drainage 
tunnel  a  considerable  flow  of  water  at  once  started  and  con- 
tinued for  several  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  flow 
gradually  diminished  and  now  remains  of  moderate  amount  but 
practically  constant.  The  draining  of  the  overlying  strata  has 
apparently  been  so  thorough  that  they  are  now  able  to  sustain 
the  load  upon  them  without  further  movement.  A  masonry 
wall  along  the  river  at  the  water's  edge  prevents  further  under- 
cutting by  the  waves. 

An  Extensive  Earth  Blip  near  Hndson,  V.  T.  Engineering 
Nev!g,  Aug.  12,  1B15,  gives  the  following:  The  slip  affected 
an  area  of  15  acres  belonging  to  the  Kniclterbocker  Portland 
Cement  Co.,  on  Claverack  Creek.  The  first  visible  incident  in 
tlie  disturbance  was  the  movement  of  a  section  of  earth  50  ft. 
wide  by   at   least   30   ft.   deep   and   200   ft.   long,   about  200   ft 
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foutheaat  of  the  power  house,  and  this  section  toppled  over 
into  the  creek  flowing  120  ft.  east  of  the  power  house.  This 
slide  was  followed  immediately  by  others  in  ever-lKigthening 
arcs,  until  a  huge  storage  pile  of  crushed  traprock  was  under-. 
mined.  The  pile  then  aank  20  to  26  ft.  over  its  area  (160  ft. 
in  diameter).  This  sinking  caused  the  settlement  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  coal  trestle  and  power  hou^e,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned. 

The  disturbance  extends  over  15  acres  of  ground.  The  creek 
was  pushed. from  40  to  200  ft.  out  of  its  original  course  and  its 
channel  was  dammed  so  that  a  new  channel  had  to  be  blasted 
almost  immediately  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  plant.  The 
water  in  the  Clsverack  is  from  0  to  S  ft.  in  depth.  The  entire 
earth  movement  was  over  in  21^  min.  The  total  damage  will 
probably  reach  $250,000. 

The  buildings  of  the  company  were  on  flat  footings  with  no 
piling.  The  soil  is  the  blue  clay  common  to  the  Hudson  Valley. 
The  general  slope  is  toward  Claverack  Creek  (30  ft.  wide) 
which  bounds  the  company's  property  on  the  east,  the  wat«r 
level  being  about  IS  ft.  below  that  of  the  property.  The  slope 
is  about  1  on  2. 

The  nature  of  the  slippage  indicates  that  water  seeping  through 
cracks  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  caused  a  section  of  the  bank  to 
cave  in,  and  this  started  a  Huccession  of  similar  movements,  each 
farther  away  from  the  creek  than  its  predecessor.  Whether  a 
lateral  flowing  of  the  clay  subsoil  under  the  heavy  superin- 
cumbent load  had  anything  to  do  with  the  caving  cannot  be  de- 
termined. 

land  Slides  at  Bulls  Bridge  ETdro-eleotilo  Plant.  Charles 
R.  Harte,  in  Engineering  Record,  May  27,  1016,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: Water  passing  through  the  power  house  is  carried 
through  a  long  canal  from  the  reservoir  to  the  forebay.  This 
canal  follows  a  hillside,  the  easterly  side  in  cut  and  the  west- 
erly side  in  fill.  Slides  developed  in  the  hill  side  that  threat- 
ened to  fill  and  destroy  the  canal.  In  1007  an  area  about  100 
ft.  wide,  extending  200  ft.  up  the  Jiill,  pulled  forward  several 
feet  in  as  msny  hours,  opening,  at  the  top,  a  crack  3  or  4  in. 
wide,  while  the  surface  dropped  nearly  a  foot. 

The  entire  affected  area  showed  cracks  parallel  to  the  canal, 
far  apart  at  the  top  but  closer  together  toward  the  lower  end, 
where  the  ground  looked  like  a  plowed  field,  and  was  2  or  3  ft. 
above  its  original  level.  At  the  face  the  top  overhung  the  base, 
and  continually  dropped  down  masses  of  a  cubic  yard  or  so. 
Under  the  direction  of  E.  H.  McHenry,  then  engineering  vice- 
president   of   the    properties,   the   slide   was   attacked   from   the 
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front.-  The  material,  a  hardpan  with  streaks  of  greasy  clay  of 
various  cotore,  was  so  saturated  that  wh«u  touched  it  "  melted  " 
and  flowed,  but  in  a  very  short  tiine  the  face  was  eufilciently 
drained  to  act  as  an  abutment.  The  ditches  were  then  pushed 
to  the  end  of  the  movement,  which  had  apparently  extended 
10  or  12  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  no  further  trouble  was  ei- 
perienced. 

Four  years  later  an  area  of  7  acres  immediately  south  of  the 
first  slide  dropped  about  4  ft.  vertically,  and  moved  forward,  open- 
ing up  a  main  crack  alwut  a  foot  wide  and  30  ft.  deep  at  the 
upper  edge,  300  ft.  from  the  canal.  A  series  of  smaller  cracks' 
appeared  between,  while  the  base,  some  20  to  40  ft.  high  at  the 
point,  became  saturated,  bulged  outward  and  dropped  consid- 
erable material  on   the  berm,   which  was  between   it  and  the 

Following  the  same  general  plan  as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
slide,  the  face  was  "  bled  "  by  a  series  of  ditches  driven  into  it, 
a  cut-off  ditch  was  dug  outside  the  limits  of  the  movement  to 
trap  off  all  surface  water,  and,  at  the  point  of  maximum  dis- 
turbance, an  exploration  shaft  was  sunk  some  25  ft.,  where  a 
sliding  plane  of  3  ft.  of  clay  was  found.  On  this  a  drift  was 
pushed  25  ft.  up  the  hill  to  rock  and  100  ft.  down  the  hill  to 
the  base  of  the  canal  bank. 

A  second  drift  was  started  at  the  bank  face,  100  ft.  north 
of  the  first,  and  a  little  above  the  canal  level.  This  was  driven 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  80  ft.  to  the  rock,  and  had  a  rising 
grade  from  the  bank  of  about  2%.  Thirty  feet  from  the  mouth 
a  lateral  was  run  nearly  to  the  exploration  shaft,  and  from 
near  the  end  of  the  main  drift  another  lateral  was  run  north- 
westerly 240  ft.,  with  two  short  branches  eastward  to  rock. 

Comparatively  little  water  was  intercepted,  but  the  behavior 
of  the  slide  indicated  that  the  small  quantity  found  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Apparently  it  had  accumulated  along  the 
rock  until  the  head  was  sntRcient  to  start  the  mass,  but  this 
movement  largely  increased  the  size  of  the  cavity,  and  some 
little  time  elapsed  before  the  head  was  again  sufficient  to  cause 

The  drifts  were  timbered  with  local  chestnut,  at  least  8  in. 
in  diameter  for  the  sets,  and  3-in,  plank  for  the  sides  and  roof, 
A  bulkhead  was  maintained  at  the  face  throughout,  and  fre- 
igttently  the  work  was  stopped  for  a  day  or  so  to  drain  off  an 
unusually  wet  section.  The  advances  were  made  by  driving  the 
roof  and  the  top  side  plank,  removing  the  top  board  of  the  bulk- 
head, excavating  to  the  ends  of  the  roof  and  side  boards  just 
driven,  and  setting  the  top  of  the  nest  bulkhead. 
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It  WAB  expected  that  the  drifts  would  have  to  explore  the  en- 
tire line  of  the  break,  and  future  developments  ma;  neceaHitate 
such  a  course,  but  so  far  it  would  appear  that  the  work  already 
done  has  been  entirely  successful  in  anchoring  the  area,  although 
less  than  half  has  been  explored.  There  ia  evidently  a  aeriea  of 
planes  of  sliding,  but,  between  the  aurfeee  draina  and  the  drifts, 
enough   water  has  been   intercepted   to  protect  the  planes   below. 

FrcTeBtlug  Slides  on  the  Chicago  Canal.  In  a  report  of  the 
engineers  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  District,  quoted  in  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting,  May  27,  1914,  alides  developing  on  the  side 
of  the  Calumet'Sag  Channel  are  discussed. 

Three  types  of  sliding  ground   have   been   encountered  as   fol- 


lows: (1)  Structural  breaks  result  ng  from  inability  of  a  layer 
of  drift  to  hold  the  weght  of  the  overhead  bahk.  (2)  Normal 
or  gravity  slides,      {3)   Surface  eros  on. 

Structural  breaks  oicur  at  po  nta  here  a  layer  of  ahale  upon 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  d  s  ntegrates  and  crumbles.  A  crack 
or  fissure  then  develops  in  the  bank  sometimes  at  a  distance  of 
200  to  300  ft.  from  the  channel  center  line  and  this  crack  gradu- 
ally widens  and  deepens  as  the  bank  moves  slowly  into  the  chan- 
nel. Instead  of  a  layer  of  shale,  the  prime  cause  may  be  a  peat 
stratum,  or  it  may  be  a  soft,  eilty  or  unatable  clay. 

The  normal  or  gravity  slide  results  frooi  the  movement  of  the 
overhead  bank  upon  a  slippery  layer  of  clay  or  other  material,  the 
line  of  stratification  of  which  is  clearly  defined.  It  is  due  alnioat 
entirely  to  an  excavated  slope  steeper  than  the  angle  of  repose  of 
the  particular  formation  then  being  excavated,  and  in  many  cases 
has  been  further  aggravated  by  the  superimposing  on  the  benn 
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heavy  epoil  banks  at  a  comparatively  ema.\\  distance  Irom  the 

Surface  erosion  is  a  gradual  sloughing  of  the  surface  of  the 
slopes  due  to  the  weathering  action  of  the  elements.  In  addition 
to  rain  and  wave  action,  the  action  of  frost  ia  a  contributing 
cause  of  slides  of  this  character.  The  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  hanlc  tends  further  to  aggravate  the  sloughing  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  slopes,  so  that  the  sowing  of  shallow  rooted  grassea 
and  like  vegetation  is  not  in  all  cases  a  sufficient  preventire 


;  Branch  Chicago  Drainage 


Bip-rap  on  a  12-iii.  layer  of  cniahtd  atone  or  gravel  is  used 
with  BUGcesB  to  prevent  surface  erosion  and  even  slides  but  at 
times  has  to  be  held  in  place  with  piles.  Where  rip-rap  paving 
can  be  planed  before  water  is  turned  into  the  channel  it  is  better 
to  carry  the  slope  paving  to  a  solid  foundation. 

The  Great  Slides  at  Panama  Oanal.  Aecoiding  to  General 
Goethals  these  elides  were  of  two  Icinda.  One  is  the  ship-launch- 
ing type,  where  a  natural  slip-plane  eicists  on  which  the  super- 
incumbent mass  begins  to  slide  under  critical  coaditions  of  la- 
tirication.  This  ia  slow  moving  and  may  be  very  lar^  and  eierl 
enormous  pressure  down  hill.  The  Cucaracha  slide  was  of  this 
typ«.  Tbe  other  class  of  slip  ie  the  plastic  flow  kind,  where  a 
clay-like  soil  becomes  suddenly  plastic  or  semi-liquid  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  moisture  and  preaaure.  The  Culebra  slides 
rwere  of  the  plastic  flow  type. 

The  magnitude  of  the  slides  at  Panama  precluded  the  poasi- 
bility  of  stopping  them  with  piles.  Drainage  would  have  been 
very  ooatly,  and,  due  to  the  excessive  rain  fall,  poasibly  not  effec- 
tive. Nothing,  could  be  done  but  remove  the  eliding  material  as 
it  reached  the  canal  prism.  Thii  has  been  done,  ajtd  now  that 
all  the  sliding  ground  has  be«n  removed  the  remaining  banks 
appear  to  be  stable.  The  volume  of  these  sUdas  was  enormous 
having  reached  about  60,000,000  eu.  yd.  by  Dec.  30,  1915.     These 
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unexpected   slidea   added   greatly   to   the   estimated   coat   of    the 

A  Kemackable  Landslide  at  PortUnd,  Oregtm.  D.  D.  Clarke, 
in  two  papers  before  the  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  Tram.  Am.  8oc.  0.  E., 
Vols.  LIII  aod  LXXXII,  diecuBses  the  treatment  of  this  slide. 

During  18D4  two  small  reservoirs  were  constructed  for  the 
eitf  of  Portland.  During  their  construction  a  slight  movement 
of  adjacent  land  waa  noticed.  This  movement  increaaed  in  size 
■o  as  to  affect  the  reservoirs  as  soon  as  they  were  first  filled.  The 
reservoirs  were  immediatelj'  emptied  and  were  out  of  use  for  ten 

Small  shafts  (22)  and  wash  borings  <33)  were  used  to  study 
the  movement  of  the  slide  for  a  period  of  years.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  moving  ground  were  at  length  determined  to  be  ap- 
proximate!}' 1,700  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  1,100  ft.  from  north 
to  south  along  the  reservoir  front  —  an  area  of  appr<Humatel7 
2Bi4  acres  —  the  depth  ranging  from  46  to  112  ft.,  the  average 
being  77.8  ft.  The  approximate  volume  was  3,400,000  cu.  yd., 
and  the  approximate  weight  4,600,000  tons. 

The  borings  and  open  shafts  revealed  the  presence  of  a  thin 
seam  of  blue  clay,  along  the  surface  of  the  bed-rock,  with  nu- 
merous water  pockets  in  immediate  connection  therewith,  several 
of  the  underground  water  pockets  having  considerable  volume. 
Two  of  the  largest  of  these  water  poofeets  were  droned  with 
pumps  (the  total  pnmpage  aggregating  several  millioD  gallons) 
with  a  marked  deterrent  effect  on  the  movement  of  the  slide,  as 
Indicated  by  the  periodical  instrumental  surveyH. 

Comparisons  of  Weather  Bureau  reciH'ds  of  precipitation  with 
the  monthly  movement  of  the  slide  indicated  a  close  relationskip 
between  the  two  —  if  it  did  not  otTer  absolute  proof  that  the  rato 
of  movement  of  the  slide  depended  on  the  volume  of  the  rain- 
fall during  any  series  of  months. 

After  a  stndy  of  al)  the  observed  conditions  it  became  evldait 
that  the  required  remedy  was  drainage.  Accordingly  a  total  of 
2,607  lin.  ft.  of  drainage  tunnels,  with  timber  supports,  was  oon- 
Btructed  between  June,  1900,  and  December,  1601,  at  a  total  cost 
of  «]4,161,  or  an  average  cost  of  $6.06  per  tin.  ft.  f<H-  materials 
and  labor. 

The  results  secured  by  the  construction  of  these  drains  were 
considered  very  satisfactory,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  the 
slide  problem  had  been  fully  solved. 

Tie  volume  of  drainage  from  the  tunnels  was  carefully  obaerred 
for  the  2  years  following  their  completion,  and  was  found  to  range 
from  10,000  to  15,000  gal.  per  day  in  summer,  and  from  26,000 
to  75,000  gal.  per  day  in  winter;  and  at  the  end  of  2  years  it  waa 
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decided  that  th«  dr&ins  were   doing   effective   work   and  that  it 
would  be  Rftfe  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  worli  of  teeervait  re- 

Duritig  March,  1004,  immediately  following  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  tunnel  and  reaervoir  repairs,  it  was  noted  that  there  had 
been  an  accelerated  movement  of  the  slide.  There  had  been  un- 
usual rainfall  during  the  preceding  4  months,  amounting  to  27% 
more  than  the  average  for  the  sauie  period  during  the  past  21 
years.  To  remedy  this,  the  construction  of  supplemental  drain 
tunnels  was  started  early  in  1904  and  finished  in  1906. 

In  constructing  tunnels  the  excavated  material  was  hauled 
from  the  heading  to  the  nearest  shaft  in  narrow  gage  cars,  which 
were  then  hoisted  to  the  surface  and  dumped.  Only  a  small  force 
was  employed  on  this  work,  one  or  two  crews  at  different  points, 
BometimcB  with  two  shifts  per  day,  each  crew  consisting  of: 
One  tunnel  man,  at  $3.00  per  10-hr.  day;  two  helpers  and  one  or 
two  top  men  at  $2.25  per  10-hr.  day,  each;  and  one  hoisting  eu- 
gineman. 

The  timber  supports  were  framed  by  a  man  especially  detailed 
for  that  work. 

A  total  of  4,021  lin.  ft.  of  new  tunnel  was  built  between  April, 
1904,  and  August,  1906,  at  a  total  cost  of  $26,896,  exchisive  of 
engineering  and  superintendence,  or  an  average  of  $6.69  per  lin. 
ft.,  as  compared  with  $5.65  per  lin.  ft.  for  work  of  a  similar 
character  completed  in  1900-01.  This  increase  in  cost  was  due 
lai^ely  to  tlip  advance  in  the  prices  of  material  and  labor  during 
the  intervening  period.  In  1901  outside  laborers  were  paid  $2.00 
per  day  of  10  hr.,  and  tunnel  men  $2.2S  and  $3.00  per  day;  and 
timber  cost  $S.50  per  1,000  ft.  b.  m.,  delivered.  In  1904  and  190S 
the  same  rate  per  diem  was  paid  for  labor,  but  the  working 
hours  were  reduced  from  10  to  8.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
vance of  25%  in  the  cost  of  labor;  at  the  same  time  an  equal 
or  greater  advance  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  timber  and 
other  construction  materials. 

The  4,021  ft.  of  new  tunnels  added  to  the  length  originally 
constructed  gives  6,528  lin.  ft.  in  the  complete  drainage  system. 

The  material  encountered  in  the  tunnel  eitension  work  was 
chiefly  yellow  clay,  intermixed  with  fragments  of  basalt.  No 
large  pockets  of  water  were  discovered,  and  in  that  respect  the 
work  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was  anticipated,  but  the  ag- 
gregate volume  of  drainage  from  all  the  branches  has  beeti  large, 
ranging  from  18,000  to  108,000  gal.  per  day  during  some  years, 
the  quantity  depending  on  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  at- 
tendant rainfall.  During  recent  years  the  volume  of  this  drain- 
age has  been  somewhat  less  than  noted  above. 
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realized  tlut  the  timlwr  sap- 
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Kg.  4.    Timbering  Details,  Portland  Drainage  Tunnelfl. 

Tlie  Bcheme  adopted  was  well  suited  to  thla  class  of  worlc. 
A  circular  concrete  conduit  was  built  in  the  tunnels,  the  base  and 
sides  of  which  were  constructed  as  a  monolith  of  the  dimensionB 
shown  in  Fig.  S, 
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The  advantages  of  this  method  of  conBtruction  were  two  fold : 

First  the  distance  between  the  aide  walls  permitted  a  man  to 

move  freelf  and  push  &  car  with  a  narrow  body.    All  construction 


PLAN  ADOPTED  FOR  CONCRETE  CONDUIT 

IN  DRAINAGE  TUNNELS  UNDER  SLIDING  LAND 

TRACT  WEST  OF  CITY  PARK  RESERVOIRS- 


materials  were  transported  from  the  foot  ot  the  nearest  shaft 
in  cars  running  on  a  narrow  gage  track  laid  on  the  tunnel  sills, 
pr  on  the  «ewer  invert  after  it  had  been  built.     The  material  for 
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back  fllling  behind  the  eide-wallB  and  over  the  top  of  the  sewer 
was  hauled  in  the  aame  manner. 

Second,  this  style  of  constructioD  made  it  posaible  to  cast  the 
arch  blocks  a  sufGcient  time  in  advance  to  permit  them  to  become 
thoroughly  seasoned  before  being  put  in  place,  and  consequently 
the  work  of  back  filling  was  not  delayed  while  Waiting  for  the 
setting  of  the  ■arch  and  the  removal  of  its  supports. 

The  diameter  of  the  conduit  was  fiied  at  28  in.,  that  being  the 
minimum  ei'-e  which  would  admit  of  comfortable  inspection  from 
end  to  end  by  a  man  of  small  or  medium  stature. 

Of  22  shafts  originally  excavated,  7  at  suitable  points,  were 
permanently  lined  with  concrete;  the  others  were  filled  with  earth 
on  the  completion  ot  the  tunnel  work. 

In  placing  the  arcb  blocks  in  position,  the  ends  were  cemented 
to  the  aide-wallB,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  close  the  crevices 
between  the  blocks  at  the  crown  of  the  arch.  This  space  of,  eay,  ^ 
in.  in  width  for  every  foot  in  length  of  the  conduit,  was  left  open 
so  as  to  admit  any  seepage  water  which  might  percolate  into  the 
tunnel  and  thence  to  the  top  of  the  conduit. 

At  intervals  of  about  60  ft.  a  cut-off  wall  of  concrete,  G  in. 
thick  and  IS  in.  high,  was  built  across  the  tunnel  from  side  to 
aide.  These  walls  were  deep  enough  and  of  sufficient  length  to 
cut  off  any  flow  of  water  along  the  outside  of  the  sewer  walls. 
The  water  ia  conducted  into  the  conduit  through  a  3-in.  opening 
left  near  the  bottom  of  the  invert  at  the  up-hill  side  of  each  cut- 
off wall. 

At  each  side  of  the  conduit  a  line  of  3-in.  drain  tile  was  laid, 
connecting  with  the  opening  in  the  conduit  at  intervals  of  50 
ft.,  this  opening  being  a  few  inches  above  the  invert. 

The  concrete  materials  used  in  the  work  were  furnished  by  the 
contractor.  Mixing  and  laying  of  the  concrete  were  done  by  day 
labor  under  the  Department  foreman.  The  tunnel  foremen  vFere 
paid  £3.00  per  day,  and  other  inside  labor  $2.25  per  day.  De- 
tailed cost  kept  during  the  period  from  June  1,  1904,  to  Jime  1, 
1905,  showed  that  2,746  Un.  ft.  were  completed  at  an  average  cost 
of  $3.20  per  lin.  ft.  for  the  materials  and  labor  of  constructing 
the  conduit  and  back  filling  the  tunnel. 

Treatmmt  of  Eailway  Elides.  An  abstract  of  a  report  by 'the 
Roadway  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance -of- Way  Association  was  published  in  Engineering 
SeKS,  Dec.  10,  1908,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

Slides  on  railroad  right-of-way  may  be  classified  as  follows; 
( 1 )  Slips  of  material  on  the  sides  of  the  embankment  away  from 
the  road  bed;  (2)  slips  of  portions  of  the  cut  toward  the  road 
bed;   (3)   general  slides  of  the  land. 
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Slides  of  embankmenta  are  endleBB  in  variety  and  magnitude. 
They  always  occur  in  wet  weather.  The  earth  becomes  surcharged 
with  water,  which  increases  its  weight  and  at  the  same  time  les- 
sens its  cohesion.  The  slide  starts  on  a  plane  of  rupture  that  is 
usually  curved. 

The  cure  of  slides  in  most  eases  is  surface  and  subterranean 
drainage,  which  is  often  difficult  and  costly. 

The  driving  of  piles  in  both  embankment  and  excavation  to 
hold  masses  of  earth  is  often  resorted  to.  This  is  never  more 
than  a  temporary  expedient,  and  is  advisable  only  in  special  cases. 

Retaining  walls  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  may  sometimi^s  be  neces- 
sary where  right  of  way  is  restricted.  But  in  the  open  country 
in  nearly  all  cases  where  the  ground  can  be  obtained,  the  flatten- 
ing of  the  slope  is  the  most  economical,  the  moat  efficient  and  per- 
manent method  of  treatment.  The  lobe  at  lower  end  of  a  slide 
often  gives  a  good  point  of  support  or  foothold  for  the  filling  used 
in  restoring  the  roadbed. 

In  embankment  slides,  the  roadbed  can  be  restored  after  it  is 
dried  out  in  a  measure,  by  filling  in  with  suitable  materiaL 
Usually  the  steam  shovel  will  be  the  best  method  to  use. 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  slides  in  cuts,  is  to  take  them  out  by  the 
cheapest  and  speediest  way  possible.  Only  in  rare  instances  are 
other  methods  effective. 

Plllngr  a  SlidlnK  Railway  Cat.  Engineering  ?{ewa,  Apr.  30, 
1818,  gives  the  following:  The  railroad  has  at  the  point  in  ques- 
tion a  double  track  on  a  curve  of  2^°  (with  7  in.  elevation)  at 
the  foot  of  a  cut  about  40  ft,  deep  in  sloping  or  sidahill  ground. 
The  material  is  a  wet  yellow  clay,  and  lies  on  a  stratum  of  shale 
or  hardpan.  Water  soaking  through  the  clay  mass  gives  a  smooth 
and  slippery  or  lubricated  surface  to  the  shale,  and  upon  this  the 
clay  slidra.  Near  the  top  of  the  cut  is  a  public  highway  known 
as  the  Homestead  Road.  In  January,  1906,  considerable  trouble 
was  experienced,  and  a  number  of  teams  were  employed  to  keep 
the  road  passable  by  filling  in  from  the  top  the  earth  that  was 
settling  away  towards  the  cut. 

In  the  spring,  two  rows  of  piles  were  driven  along  the  lower 
side  of  the  original  line  of  the  road  and  two  rows  of  piles  were 
also  driven  at  the  toe  of  the  slope.  The  rows  were  4  ft.  apart, 
and  the  piles  also  4  ft.  apart,  the  rows  being  staggered.  The 
piles  were  driven  with  a  2,800-lb.  hammer,  and  were  driven  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  substratum  of  shale,  the  penetration  being 
generally  about  6  ft.  A  layer  of  brush  was  filled  between  the  . 
two  upper  rows  of  piles,  and  this  was  covered  with  earth  to  a 
level  about  2  ft.  below  that  of  the  road.  The  road  was  then  back- 
filled to  the  original   line  and   covered  with   broken   stone.     No 
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brush  filling  or  other  vrork  was  done  at  the  lower  row  of  piles- 
There  Hro  over  900  piles  in  these  rows.  Two  French  drains  about 
3  ft.  wide  were  then  buiH  up  the  slope,  being  excavated  into  the 
^ale  and  fliled  with  about  4  ft.  of  loose  rock.  These  were  very 
expensive.  There  has  been  no  apparent  movement  of  either  of  the 
double  rows  of  piling,  or  of  the  slide,  since  this  work  was  done, 
and  the  work  seems  to  have  accomplished   its  purpose. 

Prerentltiff  Slips  on  Sallwayi,  Engineering  Neios,  Mar.  16, 
1916,  comments  upon  t)ie  success  attained  b;  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  Ry.  in  maintaining  uninterrupted  service  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  during  periods  of  record  floods.  A  Bummary 
of  the  chief  engineer's  instructions  for  slip  prevention  is  given. 

A  common  cause  of  slips  in  embankment  is  illustratM  in  1,  Fig. 
6,  where  the  fill  has  beer  widened  without  properly  stepping  the 
old  slopes.  This  new  All  of  impervious  material  ia  oft«n  placed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  shoulders  of  the  fill  are  higher  than  the 
old  subgrade,  forming  pockets  or  troughs  that  retain  water  and 
cause  soft  spots  in  the  track.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  by  removing  the  ballast  from  eroded  or  settled  parts  of 
roadbed  and  bringing  the  roadbed  to  grade  with  new  material. 
The  slopes  of  the  old  fill  should  be  plowed  before  adding  new 
material. 

The  same  precautions  apply  to  roadbeds  widened  for  additional 
tracks  and  to  widening  roadbeds  in  fllls.  Two  examples  of  the 
effects  of  faulty  drainage  in  widened  clay  embankments  are 
shown  in  2  and  3,  Fig.  6.  Transverse  stone-filled  trenches  would 
Itave  prevented  these  alipfl. 

In  cuts,  when  a  soft  spot  do«a  not  extend  to  a  great  depth 
and  the  cut  ig  shallow,  it  is  ectmomical  U>  widen  the  cut,  lower 
the  side  ditch  to  a  depth  below  the  lowest  poi^et  and  drain 
the  roadbed  into  the  ditch  by  means  of  a'stone-flUed  trench  or  a 
tile  drain  (see  4). 

When  soft  spots  have  extended  too  deep  to  be  economically 
drained  by  deepening  the  surface  ditches,  they  shonld  be  drained 
by  tiling  laid  parallel  to  the  track  and  below  the  lowest  part  of 
the  soft  spot   (see  5  and  6). 

In  a  cut  where  there  is  seepage  from  both  sides,  intercepting 
drains  should  be  constructed  on  both  sides  of  the' trade  (7)  ;  but 
if  the  seepage  is  fnxn  one  side  only,  a  single  drain  should  be  on 
that  side. 

Where  there  is  probability  of  water  from  a  wet  cut  entering  an 
adjoining  embankm^t,  a  tile  drain  or  a  stone-filled  trench  should 
be  constructed  across  the  roadbed  near  the  end  of  the  cut,  t« 
intercept  the  flow   (8). 

9  and   10  represent  typical  conditions  of  pocket  formation  is 
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cuts  and  show  the  way  drains  should  be  laid  to  I 
formations. 

11   gives  in  detail   the  method  of  laying  and  back  filling  tile 


Subdraining  Roadbed  to  Prevent  Slips. 


drains  in  cuts.     Notice  that  these  drains  are  for  subsurface  water 
and  are  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  side  ditches. 
Some  general  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  follow:     Determine 
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the  depth  of  water  in  the  podiete  b^  digging  a,  hole.  Subdrittns 
must  always  be  laid  below  wet  clay  or  below  the  lowest  point  In 
the  pockets.  If  they  are  not  so  laid,  thej  will  not  drain  the 
pocket  and  will  soon  be  displaced  by  slips.  Trenches  should  be 
made  an  narrow  as  possible  and  should  be  braced  during  construc- 
tion, if  necessary.  Drains  parallel  to  the  track  should  be  laid 
as  close  to  the  track  as  the  stability  of  the  soil  will  permit  and 
.  according  to  their  depth,  but  they  should  never  be  nearer  to  the 
ends  of  the  ties  than  2  ft.  The  drains  should  have  a  fall 
of  not  less  than  4  In.  per  100  ft.  In  deep  trenches  and  in  soft  or 
slipping  material  only  bell-end  tile  should  be  used,  because  it  re- 
tains its  alignment  better.  The  tile  should  be  hard-burned  and 
should  never  be  less  than  S-in.  in  size. 

After  the  trenches  have  been  excavated  to  grade,  about  3  in.  of 
cinders  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  to  keep  out  the  wet  clay. 
The  tile  should  be  laid  on  the  side  of  the  trench  farthest  from 
the  track,  but  not  less  than  4  in.  from  the  side  of  the  trench. 
The  sections  of  tile  should  be  laid  irom  the  low  end  of  the  grade 
or  outlet  upgrade,  the  bell  ends  upgrade.  Joints  should  be  left 
open  enough  to  permit  water  to  enter,  but  not  so  open  that  dirt 
can  enter.  The  upper  end  should  be  closed  with  a  block  of  wood 
or  slab  of  stone,  and  the  outlet  should  be  covered  with  wire  net- 
ting to  prevent  animals  from  getting  in. 

The  backfill  should  be  made  of  cinders  all  around  and  to  12 
in.  above  the  pipe.  The  joints  may  be  lightly  covered  with  hay  or 
straw  while  the  backfill  is  being  made,  to  keep  the  joints  open. 
The  fill  directly  over  the  cinders  should  be  selected  material  and 
should  be  carefully  tamped  to  insure  stability  of  the  roadbed. 
The  tile  drain  is  not  intended  to  take  care  of  surface  drainage, 
the  ditches  providing  for  this. 

If  all  pockets  are  not  tapped  and  drained  by  drains  parallel  to 
the  tracks,  lateral  drains  should  be  laid  at  such  intervals  as  may 
be  necessary.  Vegetation  with  deep  roots  must  never  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  over  the  subdrains. 

Drainage  Tunnel  to  Stop  Sliding  Clay.  H.  G.  Wray,  in  £h- 
gineering  Record,  July  2B,  1B16,  describes  difficulties  encouU' 
tered  in  shifting  the  Pennsylvania.  Railroad  tracks  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  In  eliminating  a  grade  crossing  it  became  necessary 
to  shift  the  tracks  into  a  hillside.  Several  test  pits  dug  into  the 
hillside  disclosed  a  peculiar  formation.  The  entire  hill  consisted 
of  a  soft  clayey  material  resting  on  a  layer  of  stratified  clay 
mixed  with  limestone,  which  dipped  at  a  very  abrupt  angle  to- 
ward the  river.     See  Fig.  7. 

At  the  first  cut  of   the   steam   shovel,   in   preparing   the   new 
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BuI^Kde  for  the  fKilway  tradis,  serious  cracks  developed  in  the 
billeide,  endangeriDg  a  block  of  houses. 

A  concrete  retaining  wall  was  planned  to  replace  an  cKisting 
stone  wall.  Meanwhile  the  foundations  of  10  or  15  houses  be- 
gan to  give  evidence  of  the  eliding  action  of  the  hillside,  as  lai^e 
craciiB  b^ao  to  appear  in  tbem,  damaging  the  property  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  In  view  of  these  houses  being  damaged  wbeu 
the  construction  had  barely  begun,  it  was  decided  to  buy  the 
property  and  omit  the  construction  of  the  retaining  wall. 

During  the  rainy  season  of  the  next  ye«r  following  the  pur- 


Fig.  7.    Drainage  Drifts  Used  to  Stop  Sliding  Clay  Hillside. 


chase  of  this  property  the  sliding  action  of  the  hillside  increased 
and  cracks  developed  in  the  surface  of  Columbia  Avenue,  making 
it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  street.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  drain  the  hillside  to  see  whether  this  would  stop  the 
sliding. 

Drainage  drifts  were  driven  through  the  hillside  at  frequent 
intervals  to  provide  outlets  for  the  ground  water  and  to  elim- 
inate, as  far  as  possible,  its  spreading  out  over  the  surface  of 
the  substrata.  These  drifts  were  miniature  tunnels  4  ft.  high  by 
3  ft.  wide.  As  the  digging  progressed  each  drift  was  sheeted  at  the 
top  and  sides  with  2-in.  oak  plank.  Two  men  working  in  each 
drift  were  able  to  drive  between  2  and  4  Hn.  ft.  of  tunnel  per  day. 
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One  man  remoTed  the  iiie,t«ruLl,  white  the  other  haiuled  it  to  tke 
mouth  of  the  tunnel  by  wheelbarrow. 

After  the  completion  of  the  drift  it  was  backfilled  with  coarse 
rock  in  ord^  to  allow  the  ground  water  to  flow  throush  it. 

These  drifts  were  of  varying  length,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  material  encountered.  They  were,  however,  driven  in  each 
case  until  the  underlying  stratiSed  clay  was  reached.  Some  of 
them  are  below  the  tracks  and  extend  up  into  the  hillside  north 
of  the  tracks.  Each  drift  was  given  an  outlet  to  a  sewer  by  a 
4-in.  drain-pipe  oonnection.  They  were  driven  at  an  average  coat 
of  $6  per  lin.  ft.  This  scheme  of  underdrainage  has  materially 
relieved  the  situation,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  a  sue- 
cessful  undertaking. 

Two  years  after  the  work  was  started,  and  while  the  drainage 
drifts  were  under  construction,  a  surface  talus  of  5-ft.  depth 
started  to  erode  and  slide.  It  was  decided  more  practical  in  this 
case,  since  the  slide  was  of  comparatively  shallow  depth,  to  build 
a  retaining  wall  to  hold  the  hillside,  in  place. 

The  Treataunt  of  a  Wet  Cnt.  Railv>ay  Age  Gazette,  Uay  17, 
1012,  gives  an  account  of  diBiculties  encountered  at  Ned's  Cut, 
Fa.  on  the  Penn.  Ry.  This  cut  is  2,900  ft.  long,  and  is  located 
on  a  summit.  It  passes  through  impervious  potter's  clay,  which 
was  depressed  under  the  tracks  by  the  heavy  weight  of  passing 
trains  and  raised  in  the  ditches,  requiring  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  a  large  force  of  men  to  keep  the  tracks  in  surface  and 
line  and  the  ditches  open.  The  extra  maintenance  cost  was  about 
$900  per  month. 

Following  surveys  made  in  1909  the  grade  was  revised  and  the 
tracks  raised  3  ft.,  2  ft.  of  cinder  ballast  being  used  to  prevent 
the  muck  from  reaching  the  surface.  On  this' was  I  ft.  of  trap 
rock  ballast. 

A  24-in.  cast  iron  pipe  under  the  tracks  was  lowered  to  a  depth 
of  about  6  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  rail,  with  a  good  fall  and  ex- 
tended by  the  use  of  additional  terra  cotta  pipe  to  an  open  ditch 
draining  to  the  river.  Manholes  were  provided  in  the  pipe  line 
for  cleaning  out  sedimeat. 

The  northern  intake  of  the  drain  was  connected  by  a  covered 
flume  of  pipe  down  the  slope  of  the  cut,  which  drains  all  the 
water  carried  by  a  berm  ditch  during  periods  of  heavy  rains.  As 
the  rainfall  is  very  great  it  inaterially  assists  in  keeping  main 
drain  well  flushed.  Where  the  main  drain  crosses  the  side 
ditches,  concrete  inleta  were  installed,  also  connected  by  24-iD. 
pipe  on  each  side  with  the  French  drains,  which  were  laid  by 
hand  in  the  side  ditches. 

Standard  ditches  and  slopes  were  constructed  on  each  side  ot 
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the  cut,  the  banks  were  sodded,  and  a  curb  of  small  stone  aet 
along  the  foot  of  the  slope  to  prevent  acouring  which  would 
allow  the  sod  to  slip. 

On  both  sides  of  the  track  it  was  necessary  to  shore  up  and 
excavate  through  the  slough,  at  the  ends  of  the  ties,  to  the  depth 
of  from  4  to  6  ft.  and  6  ft.  wide ;  the  grade  at  the  bottom  run- 
ning toward  the  main  cross  drain.  These  ditches  were  filled 
with  large  stone  in  auch  a  way  as  to  provide  ample  openings  to 
allow  the  water  to  find  its  way  to  the  main  cross  drain.  The 
weight  of  the  stone  combined  with  its  thrusts  against  the  slopes 
prevents  the  raising  of  mud  in  the  ditches.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  where  the  excavation  was  being  made  the  men  had 
to  leave  the  ditches  when  trains  were  passing,  ae  their  weight 
forced  the  muck  and  water  from  the  roadbed  into  the  ditch  in 
small  stceams,  as  if  shot  from  a  force  pump. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  railway  a,  solid  formation  exists  about 
half  way  through  the  cut,  and  where  the  strata  of  slate  and  shale 
end,  a  heavy  retaining  wall  2,100  ft.  long  was  constructed  to  hold 
back  the  alopea,  which  had  constantly  slipped  and  filled  the 
ditchea.  This  wait  in  connection  with  a  large  French  drain  doubly 
insures  against. mud  raising. 

Since  the  completion  of  this  work  in  August,  1911,  it  has  been 
possible  to  maintain  line  and  aurface,  a  standard  slogie  and  ditch 
and  to  dispense  with  all  STctra  men,  thereby  reducing  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  this  section  by  $900  per  month.  In  addition 
the  annoyance  of  trains  reporting  daily  "  track  bad  in  Neff's  cut " 
has  be^  eliminated.  The  life  of  rail  and  fastenings  has  been 
increased,  as.  prior  to  this  treatment  the  soft  roadbed  caUsed 
many  broken  splices,  line  and  surface  bent  rails  and  the  con- 
stant gaging  lessened  the  life  of  ties. 

On  account  of  the  density  of  trafiie,  carts  were  used  to  re- 
move all  excavation. 

The  coat  of  treatment  lasting  over  two  years  was  $16,577. 

Large  Slides  in  S.  P.  Ky.  Cnts.  Engineering  Neui»,  Mar.  25, 
1915,  gives  the  following: 

The  Day  Island  cut  on  the  N.  F.  Ry.,  101^  miles  from  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  gave  unexpected  trouble,  as  there  were  no  aurface  indi- 
cations to  cause  suspicion,  and  in  smaller  cuts  very  hard  ce- 
mented material  had  been  found.  The  cut  was  in  ground  alop- 
ing  gradually  back  from  Puget  Sound,  and  was  about  700  ft.  long 
with  a  maximum  depth  of  50  ft.  at  the  center  line.  About  200,- 
000  cu.  yd.  of  slide  were  removed  by  steam  shovel  in  excavating 
a  cut  of  100,000  cu.  yd.  The  cut  broke  iHick  to  a  maximum  dia- 
tance  of  360  ft.  from  the  track  at  which  point  a  depth  of  about 
130  ft.  was  reached.    It  would  have  been  necessary  to  remove  a 
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larger  yardage  liad  not  a  pile  liulkhead  been  built  for  a  distance 
of  630  ft.  The  material  in  the  cut  was  loam  with  Bome  blue 
clay,  and  it  carried  a  conaiderable  amount  of  water. 

The  Tenino  cut  waa  catimated  at  131,000  cu.  yd.,  but  there  were 
removed  before  its  completion  866,000  cu.  yd.,  or  735,000  ou.  yd. 
of  slide.  On  the  north  side  of  the  cut  there  was  a  aiide  for  a 
length  of  850  ft.  extending  back  for  a  diatanoe  of  880  ft.  from 
the  traclc.     Early  in   1914  a  amalter  elide  appeared  on  the  mnth 


Fig.  9.    Front  End  of  Scoop  Car  Showing  Attachments  when_ 
Excavating  and  Dumping. 

aide.  This  measured  600  ft.  along  the  track  and  extended  back 
270  ft.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  with  the  first  slide  in  this 
cut,  where  the  material  was  a  partially  formed  sandstone.  This 
material  broke  up  aa  the  slide  moved  toward  the  track  until  it 
had  lost  all  indications  that  it  had  ever  been  rock.  This  cut  car- 
ried a  very  email  amount  of  water.  As  nearly  aa  could  be  de- 
termined the  slide  was  moving  on  the  harder  rock  beneath  it.  A 
amall  portion  of  this  rock  was  encountered  at  grade. 

A  Scoop  Car  for  Kandllng  Railway  Slides.     Engineering  Sew», 
July  16,  1914,  gives  the  following:  ,-,  , 

Coogic 
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Tbe  ctir  ( Fig.  0 )  lb  40  ft.  long  over  the  eiiil  sills,  or  54  ft  8  iu. 
over  all;  it  is  equipped  with  ei  20-ton  craoe  mounted  over  the 
center  of  the  front  truck,  and  having  a  fixed  reach  of  12  ft. 
A  double-drum  hoisting  eogine  with  cylinders  S14  x  10  in.  oper- 
ates the  1-in.  hoieting  cable  and  the  ^-in.  swinging  cable,  the 
latt«r  paBsing  around  a  bullring  at  the  foot  of  the  mast.  There 
JB  B  verticsl  boiler  8 1  3^  ft.,  with  the  necessarj  coal  space  and 
nat«r  banka.  To  the^  hoisting  block  is  attached  a  swing  beam 
having  a  chain  at  each  end.  The  scoop  Is  about  12  ft.  long,  7 
ft.  8  IB-  *i<ie  and  3  ft.  4  in.  deep  inside,  with  a  capacity  of  10 
cu.  yd.,  and  tt  is  fitted  with  heavy  teeth  on  the  edge.  The  car 
and  its  machinery  weigh  about  90,500  lb.,  which  the  scoop  in- 
creases by  10,900  lb. 

When  excavating,  the  front  of  the  scoop  is  attached  to  the  chain 
hooks  and  its  rear  end  is  held  by  a  pin  and  backed  against  a 
heavy  bnmper  in  front  of  the  car,  the  bumper  being  supported 
by  inclined  braces  from  the  sills.  When  the  scoop  is  loaded,  its 
front  end  is  raised  clear,  and  the  car  is  run  out.  At  the  dumping 
point,  the  scoop  is  lowered  upon  the  rails,  with  a  timber  or  metal 
blocEi  under  one  side  (as  in  Fig.  9).  The  chains  are  then  de- 
tached from  the  end  and  hitched  to  lugs  on  the  bottom  of  one 
side,  so  that  the  scoop  can  be  tilted  and  emptied. 

The  car  was  used  in  moving  a  slide  on  the  west  bound  main 
track  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R.,  which  was  approii- 
mately  110  ft.  in  length  and  5  ft.  deep,  containing  about  SOO  cu. 
yd.  It  required  10  hr.  with  the  scoop  car  to  move  this  and  con- 
vey it  from  100  to  150  ft.  from  the  point  of  the  slide.  The  labor 
cost  for  handling  the  above  cjuantity  of  material,  which  consisted 
of  dirt  and  rock,  amounted  to  $182  (iacluding  work-train  cost, 
etc.),  which  is  22.7  ct.  per  cu.  yd.  On  occasions  when  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  the  scoop  car  for  handling  slides  it  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

Two  Kethods  of  Stopping  Slides.  H.  Rohwer,  in  "  Bulletin  No. 
00 "  of  the  Americaa  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenauce-of- 
Way  Association,  gives  the- following: 

At  the  west  entrance  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line  tunnel  in  Idaho, 
where  the  sides  broke  off  vertically  and  heaved  the  track  at 
times  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  interrupt  and  delay  the 
handling  of  material  front  the  tunnel,  good  results  were  obtained 
with  ordinary  horiitontal  bracing,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig. 
10. 

A  moat  remarkable  slide  was  encountered  on  tbe  White  River 
Ry.,  at  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel  2,050  ft.  long  (Tunnel  No.  3,  at 
Omaha  Drive,  Ark.l,  its  magnitude  precluding  all  thought  of 
removing  it.     The  disturbance  first  manifested  itself  at  a   side- 
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hill  cut.  In  removing  the  footing,  the  masi  of  cUj  seemed  to 
lose  itB  hold  on  the  rock  whereon  it  reated.  It  be^m  breaking' 
off,  first  showing  crackH  insignificant  in  size  and  their  location 
being  confined  to  the  right-of-way,  but  later  reaching  far  out  into 
the  adjoining  hilla,  bringing  down  trees  and  forming  breaks  in 
the  surface  15  to  26  ft,  in  height  and  perpendicular.  The  tunnel 
penetrates  a  sag  in  the  Ozark  mountains,  couaiating  of  a  boulder 
formation,  lime  and  rock  being  found  intermixed  with  clay,  a 
hjdrated  silica  of  alumina  of  brownish  color,  due  to  the  presence 
of  iron  oside.    This  clay  is  very  plastic,  eepeciallj  in  the  np- 


Fig.  10.    Method  of  Bracing  a  Cat  In  Sliding  Material. 

proacbes,  where  action  of  water  is  not  constant  ae  in  a  tunnel. 
Here  the  layer  of  clay  was  from  5  to  100  ft.  thick,  underlain 
with  strata  of  solid  rock  of  smooth  surface  and  slanting  at  an 
angle  of  from  5  to  10°  toward  the  creek  along  which  the  line 
had  been  located,  then  in  course  of  construction.  The  grade  of 
the  roadbed  entered  the  rock  20  ft.  below  the  surface;  in  other 
words,  the  approach  to  the  tunnel  had  a  20-ft.  rock  cut  with  clay 
in  the  alope  overlying  it. 

Ab  soon  as  cracks  appeared  on  the  surface,  extra  precautions 
were  taken  against  surface  water.  The  surface  ditches  were 
given  steeper  grades,  and,  where  possible,  the  bottoms  were  ce- 
mented 60  that  the  water  could  drain  off  more  quickly,  thus  re- 
ducing chances  of  penetration  to  a  minimum.  In  spite  of  this 
the  ground  continued  to  break,  and  started  to  move  toward  the 
open  cut,  at  first  dropping  into  it  little  at  a  time.  It  gradually 
increased,  until  after  a  rather  heavy  rain  the  entire  cut  was  filled 
with  this  stuff,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $1  per  cu.  yd.  for  its 
removal.  Though  the  moving  masses  had  adopted  a  slope  of 
nearly  1  on  2,  the  breaks  continued,  stretching  for  more  than  150 
ft.  into  the  hill  above  the  grade  of  the  roadbed,  and  over  600  ft. 
distant  from  it. 

To  prevent  similar  occurrences  after  the  road  was  injoperation, 
the  rock  cut  was  arched  over  for  &  distance  of  600  ft.  from  the 
portal  of  the  tunnel  (see  Fig.  11).    An  arch,  framed  ol  timbvr. 
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vitbout  protection  againat  "  eide  pressure,"  cannot  be  relied  up<Hi 
U  S  permaaeut  eafeguard  againat  alidea.  To  make  it  aerve,  how- 
ever, should  the  mass  continue  to  move,  the  clay  bank  was  re- 
moved for  a  distMice  of  12  ft.  from  the  ed^  of  the  rock  cut,  and 
holes  were  drilled  into  the  rock  8  to  10  ft.  iu  depth,  and  from 
10  to  15  ft.  apart,  in  a  row  along  the  foot  of  the  elaj  slope,  shots 
being  placed  therein  and  flred  eimultaneoualy  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric battery.  The  rock  was  hroken  but  not  scattered,  a  trench- 
like crack  appearing  at  the  surface.  Logs  were  cut  and  placed 
alwigside  each  other  with  the  butt  end  in  the  rock  crevices,  the 
other  end  overhanging  the  timber  arch,  and  resting  upon  ita  top. 
The  material  under  the  logs  and  between  the  logs  and  the  arch  waa 


Fig.  11.     Cut  in  Rock  Boofed  as  Protection  Againat  Sliding  Clay. 

tamped,  thus  forming  a  solid  flooring  over  which  the  material 
could  slide,  distributing  it  over  the  entire  arch  and  serving  as  » 
weight  instead  of  a  thrust 

The  further  object  of  cracking  the  rock  was  to  permit  the  water 
coming  through  the  clay  to  escape,  thus  leaving  the  footing  dry 
and  in  better  position  to  act  as  a  support.  The  plan  worked 
very  latiaf actor ily.  The  first  raiu  produced  another  slide,  the  lo^ 
carryii^  the  material  over  the  arch.  With  the  drain  in  the  rock 
at  a  distance  of  12  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  cut  and  over  30  ft. 
from  the  foot  of  the  new  slope,  a  good  foothold  had  heen  created 
which  served  the  purpose,  for  no  further  movement  of  the  over- 
hanging masses  (estimated  at  130,000  cu.  yd.)  has  taken  place 
since  that  time  (1B04).  The  few  sticks  of  timber  in  the  arch 
which  had  moved,  were  displaced  not  more  than  an  inch. 

Holding  Slides  by  Piles.    The  following  ia  from  a  paper  by  B.  P. 
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Black,  Ptoo.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVI,  abstracted  in  ^M^neer^ 
i»g  oMJ  GottToeting,  June  S,  1910. 

The  jwuthern  portion  of  the  Kanawha  and  Mich^an  Railway, 
f or  »3  miles  (from  Point  Pleasant  to  Gauiey  Bridge,  W.  Va.),  ia 
16«ated  on  the  «a8t  side  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River.  For  about 
one-third  of  this  distance  the  roitd  is  cloee  to  the  banki  of  the 
river,  on  a  hiHaide  looatlon,  where  there  is  praotieally  no  valley, 
bbe  mountains  rising  directly  from  the  Stream.  Ovivag  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  there  is  considerable  trouble,  due  to  land< 
slides  and  slips,  the  term  slips  being  used  where  the  flit;  or  cm- 
bluikment  under  the  trai^ks,  settles  or  slips  toward  the  river. 

At  Leon,  where  considerable  expense  was  incurred  in  maintain- 
ing the  track  around  a  slide,  the  hillside  was  removed,  and  the 
track,  tor  2,000  ft.,  was  relocated  on  the  rock  bottom,  obtained 
by  cutting  back  tfl  a  gide  hill  location.  By.  this  method' the  en- 
tire lanrislide  was  removed  and  the  track 'put  on  rook  bed.'thereby 
doing  away  with  the  trouble,  at  a  cost  ot  |aO,OW. 

At  Cannelton,  where' the  Ihrgest  alow-movhig  landalide'  occurred, 
the  nnrin  tnretltad-been  pushed  oiit  of  line.'  Eererse  cutyes.  were 
m^de,  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  allliement,  but  on  iftccount  of 
the  continual  sliding,  the  curves  HecAme  too  sharp  for  opera- 
tion, and  the  side  track  between  the  .hillside  and  the  maii)  Uack 
became  completely  covered.  As  this  slide  was  of  such  extent 
and  depth,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  remove  it  in  order  to  get 
back  far  enough  for  a  rock  Buh-gTade,.as  at'  Leon.  The  obaiige.<>f 
line  not  being  feasible,  it  was  proposed  to  remove  part  of  the  land- 
slide, permitting  the  'relocation  of  the  tracks  on  their  ori^nal 
alinement  and,  after  completing  this,  to  protect  them  from  further 
aUdes. 

A  st«am  shovel  was  cut  in  at  one  end,  and  removed  enough  of 
the  landslide  to  allow  the  two  tracks  to  be  changed  to  their  or- 
iginal location.  After  the  shovel  had  worked  about  three  days 
a  slide  ocourrrtl  one  night,  half  burying  the  shovel.  '  Stq)9  were 
then  taken  to  hold  bae):  the  hillside  before  further  slides  could 
deralop.  This  was  done  auceeBSfnlly  by  drivi;ig  two  parallel  rows 
of  filing,  5  ft.  apart,  about  3  ft:  from  center  to  center,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  The  upper  rows,  against  the  hill,  were  backed  witb 
3-in.  plank,  the  front  rows  being  driven  against  tbishrace  in  ordee 
to  aid  in  supporting  the  upper  row.  A  lOxlO-in.  stringer  was 
placed  against  the  upper  row,  and  from  this  8  x  %-\^.  braces  were 
carried  diagonally,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  to  the  lower  row  of  piles, 
and  (heee  were  sawed  off  ■bX  the  ground  level.  Steel  bands,  with 
1-in.  rods  to  hold  the  two  sets  of  piling  together,  were  put  on 
about  S  in,  belonv  the  top  of  the  brace  pile.  The  depth  of  pene- 
tration of  the  piling  varied  from  15  to  30  ft.    The  piling  waa 
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Mleeted  Urge  white  oak,  and  oak  timber  waa  lued  for  the  stringora 
and  braces.  Moving  the  ahovel  ahead  about  30  ft.,  then  cnttisg 
it  back,  and  driving  the  pilii^  aa  shown,  coBBtituted  a  day'e  op- 
eratioD.  The  work  was  completed  socceaafnllf  without  further 
MTioui  landslides-  In  four  weeks  about  12,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth 
were  removed,  the  track  was  thrown  back  to  its  original  aline- 
ment,  and  the  landslide  was  stopped.     This  work  cost  $19,000. 

The  upper  limit  of  the  slide  is  about  135  ft.  above  the  track. 
The  slide  consists  of  about  200,000  cu.  yd.  of  moving  e«rth.  This 
work  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1907,  and  has  been  successfoL 
At  several  place*,  du«  to  excessive  pressure,  the  hnwes  have  been 


Fig.   12.    Pile  Brace  Against  Landslide. 

embedded  in  the  stringers.  The  earth  from  the  top  of  the  piling 
was  given  a  slope  of  l<i  to  1.  At  several  other  points  smaller 
slides  have  bem  stopped  with  one  row  of  piling.  The  piles  were 
driven  3  ft.  c.  to  c.  and  cut  off  3  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  rail,  the 
ground  above  being  given  a  slope  of  1^  to  1.  At  one  or  two 
places,  where  one  row  was  not  sulGcient,  the  trouble  was  stopped 
wUh  brace  piling.  At  points  where  the  single  row  of  piling 
showed  signs  of  leaning,  due  to  the  pressure  against  that  part  <rf 
the  pilJDg  above  ground,  this  overturning,  apparently  due  to  too 
much  length  above  ground,  was  stopped  by  cutting  off  the  piling 
3  ft.  above  the  ground  and  giving  the  earth  above  it  a  slope  of 
1^  to  1. 

In  contending  with  landslides  of  this  character  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, all  that  seems  to  be  necessary  is  to  obtain  a  good  toe  hoM, 
which  stops  the  movement  of  the  earth  above.  The  sonmlled 
slow-moving  landslides  on  the  Kanawha  A  Michigan  Ry.  have  been 
stopped  successfully  by  one  of  these  methods. 
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The  term  "  slips "  ia  applied  to  places  where  the  soil  alidea 
into  the  river.  These  slips  occur  when  the  roadbed  is  con- 
structed on  a  fill,  rangli^  in  d^th  from  6  to  10  ft.,  across  narrow 
flats,  between  the  hill  and  the  river.  Due  to  the  conetant  move- 
ment of  the  earth,  no  treea  grow  on  the  land  between  the  river 
and  the  railroad.  The  ground  slips  graduallj  into  the  river 
where,  from  time  to  tin^,  its  toe  ia  cut  away  by  the  current. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  slips  is  the  fact  that  they  may  con- 
tinue for  one  or  more  seasons  without  giving  any  trouble.  Slips 
ftre  due  to  high  water  and  not  to  surface  water.  -A  quick  rise 
and  fall  of  the  river  will  not  cause  the  soil  to  move,  but  con- 
tinued high  water,  or  several  aucceSBive  floods,  will  start  the  slip- 
ping action. 

In  the  spring  of  190B,  the  length  of  track  affected  by  the  slips 
was  7,600  ft,  necessitating,  at  sevaral  different  points,  the  main- 
tenance of  speeds  ranging  from  6  to  20  miles  per  hour  for  dve 
months,  until  the  dry  season,  when  this  slipping  action  stopped. 
Id  Fig.  13  is  shown  a  cross-section  of  the  Brighton  slip,  which 
gave  the  greatest  trouble.  The  section  is  taken  at  right  angles 
to  the  track,  the  information  tor  which  was  obtained  by  levels 
and  test  rods  driven  to  roclc.  A  stratum  of  rock,  below  the  earth, 
slopes  toward  the  river,  ranging  from  1:0.2  to  1:1.  This  rock 
ia  covered  by  auccesaive  layers  of  red  clay,  varying  from  3  to  S 
ft.  in  thickneas.  Immediately  above  the  rock,  and  in  thin  seams, 
from  4  to  8  in.  thick,  between  the  layers  of  clay,  is  found  a  quick- 
aand  mixed  with  fine  clay.  When  the  quicksand  and  fine  clay  be- 
come thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  the  mixture  affords  a 
smooth  surface  over  which  the  top  soil  or  successive  layers  of  clay 
slide  toward  the  river.  After  high  water  these  seams  of  quick- 
sand can  be  traced  readily  by  the  water  seepage.  The  quicksand 
is  very  slimy,  and  contains  no  grit.  The  water  must  remain  over 
the  ground  long  enough  to  force  its  way  back  into  this  quicksand 
and  saturate  well  before  the  slipping  action  can  take  place. 

In  1908,  in  order  to  keep  the  track  safe,  the  gangs  on  four  sec- 
tions were  increased  from  three  —  the  normal  force  — to  ten  men 
each,  and  these  increased  forces  were  maintained  for  four  months. 
The  tracks  had  to  be  resurfaced  and  lined  euatinually.  At  three 
different  times,  it  was  neceaaary  to  put  on  filling  material  and  bal- 
last in  order  to  keep  the  track  up  to  grade.  This  entailed  a  coat 
of  S4,400  more  than  the  normal  expenses  for  the  year.  The  track 
over  the  slips  was  not  only  costly  to  jj^intain.  but  dangerous, 
due  to  wrecks  resulting  from  derailments  on  account  of  rapid 
settlement  of  the  roadbed. 

At  Poca,  where  a  trestle  was  maintained  over  a  slip  for  about 
SOO  ft.,  due  to  the  heavy  coat  of  chafing  the  alinement,  the 
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trestleworit  was  filled  with  heavy  quarried  riprap,  »ad  the  fill 
was  widened  so  that  the  Btoae  reached  the  Ftver'H  edge.  The 
weight  of  this  atone  fill  caused  settle  in  ent,  but,  after  adding 
atone  from  time  to  time  for  five  years,  the  roadbed  becune  «olid.  . 
It  is  thought  that  the  atone  fill  settled.  tA  the  rock  stratum  below 
the  fiUp,  thereby  stopping  the  movemect. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  test  piling  was  driven  far  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  in  the  center  of  the  Brighton  aJip.  Transit  observations 
taken  from  a  base  line,  showed  that  the  piling  did  not  move  any 
appreciable  distance.  The  track  held  up  well  within  the  limits 
of  the  piling  where,  as  on  either  side,  it  had  been  necessary  to  re-' 
surface  continually. 

The  test  being  successful,  two  rows  of  piling  were  driven,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  track  at  the  Brighton  slip,  and  between  its 
limits,  for  a  distance  of  740  ft.  The  pil«s  were  equipped  with 
steel  shoes  and  were  driven  3  ft.  apart,  center  to  center,  on  the 
down-hill  side.  Continuous  8  x  16-iii,  timber,  bracing  was  bolted 
to  the  piling.  The  work  was  done  with  a  self-propelling  tra<^- 
driver.  A  temporary  spur  track  was  constructed  at  one  end  bf 
the  slip,  thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  a  work  train.  X^e 
cost  of  this  work  was  as  follows: 

Hiirdwood  pUine,  S,D7B  ft.  at  13  ct.'. I1.019.7K 

Steel  ehoe«,  li.ffllO  lb.  M  3  ct !a).70 

Labor     SB8.35 

Pnel,   etc ■. .,..        la.OO 


Up  to  the  present  time  (Sept.,  1910)  this  remedy  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

At  another  point,  where  the  rock  strata  are  not-  at^great  depth 
it  is  proposed  to  go  down  the  hillside  about  20  ft.  from  the  track, 
-put  down  holes  about  every  20  ft.,  and  blast  the  smooth  surfaoe  of 
the  rock.  '  Thus,  by  roughening  the  surface  and  destroying  'the 
stratification,  the  sliding  of  the  clay  may  be  stepped. 

Stopping  ki  Slide  hy  the  ITse  of  EzploBiTcs.  Engitteering  N-em, 
July  1,  1915,  givtia  the  following; 

The  Penilfiylvania  Co.  on  its  C,  &  P.  diTision  recently  built  a 
spur  track  about  a  mile  long  from  its  main  track  to  the  plant  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Co.  at  Midland,  Penn,.  In  exca- 
vating for  the  new  roadbed,  which  for  a  portion  of  the  way  lies 
along  and  below  the  Ohio  River  Passenger  Ry.,  a  ))atl  slide  ; do- 1 
veloped'  ftbout  1,700  ft.  long,  extending  back  from  Wie  cut  a  maxi- 
mum width  of  about  350  ft,  to  the  face  of  a  rock  cliff.  About 
40,0(M)  cu:  yd,  of  material  in  excess  of  the  preiimihary  estimate 
slid  into  th«  roadbed  prisin  and  n-as  removed  by  a  steam  shoVel, 


J 
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Fig.  14  BhowH  ut  approzimatA  typical  tection  through  the  slide. 
For  a  time  it  was  Deeesaarf  to  abandon  tbe  track  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  new  cut,  using  the  other  track  past  the  elide.  The  track 
being  used  was  lined  back  up  the  hill  from  time  to  time  and 
brought  to  surface  with  blaat-furnace  Blag. 

In  a  thorough  atudj  of  soil  conditions  it  was  found  that  a  slid- 
ing plane  existed  at  the  top  of  a  bed  of  fire  clay  about  10  ft.  below 
tiie  surface  of  the  sliding  mass. 


Fig.   U.    CroBB-Section  Through  Slide. 


Holes  large  enough  for  a  man  to  work  in  were  dug  on  IS-ft. 
centers  to  the  surface  of  the  fireclay.  Then  a  2-in.  hole  wm 
drilled  10  ft.  into  the  clay  und  the  lower  end  chambered  with 
two  sticks  of  40%  dynamite.  Three  kega  of  black  powder  were 
then  placed  in  the  enUrged  hole  and  the  charge  fired.  The  clay 
was  lifted  into  mounds  which  connected  into  each  other  at  about 
the  surface  of  the  clay.  This  method  of  stopping  the  slide  proved 
a  complete  succeHH. 

BnropeKB  Bailway  Trootioe  fcr  the  Prevention  of  Slides. 
There  ie  much  in  print  on  this  subject  by  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish engineers.  Many  of  their  methods  can  have  but  little  appli- 
cation in  the  United  States.  However,  it  ia  desirable  to  know  a 
great  variety  of  methods  of  overcoming  glides.  Even  the  most 
laborious  of  European  remedies  may  find  occasional  application 
in  America.  The  following  ia  from  "  Notes  on  tbe  Consolidation 
of  Earthworks,"  by  Jules  Gaudard  (translated  from  the  French 
by  James  Dredge,  C.  E.)  and  published  as  paper  No.  1274  in  the 
Proceedingt  of  tJn  Itutitute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  30  ( 1874-6) : 

Tbe  theory  of  the  thrust  of  earth  against  retaining  walls  is 
well  known.  In  Fig.  Id,  the  retaining  wall  is  designed  to  hold 
against  the  thrust  of  the  prism  ACS  sliding  along  the  line  CX. 
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If  however  there  Ih  a  water  bearing  seam  at  CD  the  hjpothesia 
of  the  theory  of  earth  tfacust  js  not  tenable,  and  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  construct  a  stable  retaining  wall.'' 

Earth  laid  in  layers  behind  s  retaiaing  wall  posaeBBeB  a  sliding 
tendency  which  destrof^  the'hyp[>tbesiB  of  the  homogeneous  the- 
ory. It  is  preferable  to  place  the  earth  in  well  rammed  layers  in 
euch  a  manner  as  to  form  atratiflcalioiu  the  sliding  angle  of 
which  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  tfaruet  against  the  wall. 

Where  sliding  ground  makes  retaining  walls  unfeasible  the 
earth  must  be  retained  by  strutted  walls  provided  with  suiBcient 
outlets  for  drainage. 

The  walls  of  the  Billswortb  cutting  (London  and  Birming- 
ham Ry.)  are  strengthened  by  counterforts  strutted  undemekth 
the  road  bed  (Fig.  16).  Over  head  strutting  is  applj«d  in  the 
case  of  high  walla  which  threaten  to  turn  over  rather  than  slide 
out  at  the  base,  a.s  for  example  on  the  inclined  plate  at  Euston, 
Fig.  17.  ■ 

Fig.  18  shows  an  arrangement  of  masonry  struts,  with  counter- 
forts spaced  21  ft.  apart;  the  wall  itself  being  count^sr -  arehed 
between  counterforts,  to  cbeck  it  from  yielding  under  [O'essure 
from  the  back.  Masonry  struts,  placed  15  ft.  apart,  and  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  19,  serve  to  strengthen  the  retMning  walls 
of  the  Chorley  cutting  (Bolton  and  Preston  Ry.}.  These  are 
formed  with  upper  inverted  arches  to  ^ve  them  additional  stiff- 
nese.  When  the  cuttings  are  in  side-lying  ground  the  Btruts 
should  be  inclined,  as  in  Fig.  20. 

Where  there  is  only  one  side  of  a  cut  to  be  retained  or  where 
the  two  sides  are  very  unequal  thick  dry  stone  walla  may  be 
employed,  strengthened  by  long  internal  counterforts,  as  in  Fig. 
21.  This  class  of  masonry  acts  as  an  eSicient  means  of  draining 
the  slope  behind  and  it  gradually  becomes  hardened  into  a  com- 
pact mass,  forming,  together  with  the  counterforts  that  strengthen 
it,  a  body  of  Arm  earth  and  stone  able  to  retain  the  mobile  ma- 
terial above. 

Fig.  22  shows  an  incRncd  wall  with  counterforts  used  on  the 
Versailles  railway.  The  slope  of  the  cutting  of  Brigant  (Bles- 
mes-Gray)  is  Hupported  by  inclined  arches  laid  on  the  slope,  the 
space  between  being  filled  with  dry  stone.  The  bases  of  the  piers 
rest  upon  a  continuous  footing  along  the  side  of  the  roadway, 
connected  with  a  similar  one  on  the  other  side  by  means  of  in- 
verts. The  slope  is  drained  by  pipes  leading  to  a  central  cul- 
vert at  C  below  the  invert,  Fig.  23. 

Causes  of  ■  Landslides.  In  considering  the  phlysical  properties 
cf  earth  and  their  relation  to  slides  attention  is  called  to  -the 
marked  tendency  of  clays  to  shrink  and  crack  as  they  dry  out. 
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Bain  penetrates  these  cracks  or  fisBures  and  aoaks  into  the  clay 
which  expands.  Kenewed  dryness  opens  the  cracks  wider  than  be- 
lore.  If,  in  connection  with  these  Assures  on  the  surface,  under- 
lying water-bearing  ecHins  exist  in  the  clay,  slides  are  very  likely 
to  occur.  In  Fig.  24,  when  the  ftssure  A  B  descends  near  enough 
to  the  water-bearing  seam  C  E  the  fall  of  the  moaa  ABCE  is  im- 
minent although  no  disorganization  other  than  the  Assure  A  B 
has  occurred. 

The  chief  means  of  dealing  with  these  slippery  formations  con- 
sist: (1)  in  insuring  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  by  means 
of  channels,  drains  or  fllters  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ground 
shall  be  gradually  dried  and  consolidated;  (2)  in  taking  off  the 
rain  or  surface  water  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  means  of  im- 
permeable coverings,  benches,  or  ditches;  {3)  in  preserving  the 
loamy  soils  from  the  action  of  the  snn,  rain,  and  frost,  and  some- 
times in  protecting  the  foot  of  slopes  with  walls  or  simple  coun- 
terforts of  well-rammed  earth.  , 

Concerning  the  proper  slopes  to  be  employed  in  cuttings  in  bad 
ground  it  is  well  to  increase  them  to  2  or  3  of  base  to  1  of  height 
instead  of  employing  1^  to  1  or  1  to  1  which  are  applicable  in 
good  material. 

Cullingg.  The  side  slopes  of  a  cutting  may  be  drained  by  the 
construction  of  channels  (Saailly  system)  if  the  water-bearing 
seams  are  clearly  defined;  by  pipe  drainage  if  the  distributloD  of 
water  is  more  vague  and  general ;  and  lastly,  by  filtration  in  the 
case  of  water  bearing  sand. 

Water  Bearing  Strata.  In  water  bearing  strata,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  deep  narrow  trench  has  been  excavated  in  the  bank  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  face  of  the  slope.  The  trench  is 
timbered  and  filled  with  dry  stone,  as  in  Fig.  25.  The  planes  of 
moisture  in  the  prism  ABC  dry  up,  and  'the  earth  gradually 
and  surely  becomes  consolidated.  This  method  is  good  but  costly; 
it  may  be  employed  to  arrest  movement  already  commenced. 

Sazilly  devised  a  more  economical  system  of  small  longitudinal 
drains  established  npar  the  face  of  the  slope,  and  formed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seam.  At  the  bottom  of  a  cutting  in  the  face  of 
the  slope,  is  placed  a  channel  formed  transversely  of  three  flat 
tiles  set  in  hydraulic  mortar.  Or  the  channel  can  be  formed 
with  a  single  row  of  half  round  tiles.  Round  or  brokm  flinl« 
2  in.  in  diameter,  or  sometimes  furnace  slag,  are  thrown  over  the 
channel.  The  largest  pieces  are  placed  below  and  the  smallest 
nearer  the  water  bearing  seam.  This  stone  filling,  heaped  against 
the  vertical  side  of  the  cutting  in  the  face  of  the  slope,  is  always 
high  enough  to  cover  any  irregularity  in  the  line  of  the  water 
discharged.     The  surface  may  be  covered  with  turf  or  with  a  layer 
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of  clay  or  matting,  with  tiles  or  with  flat  stones  to  keep  out  the 
mud  which  would  gr&dnally  choke  the  drain.  Two  lines  oi  water 
discharge  at  lea«t  18  in.  apart  :^an  be  served  by  the  same  ohanoel. 
This  ayetem  of  drainage  is  laid  in  the  face  of  the  slope  with  gra- 
dients of  at  least  1  in  100.    See  Fig.  26. 


Fig.  2fl. 

A  slope  of  loam;  soil  should  be  completely  covered  against  the 

action  of  weathering.  The  revetment  may  be  executed  of  rammed 
earth  in  suceeBSive  layers  from  8  to  8  in.  thick,  laid  with  a  slope 
opposed  to  the  face  of  the  bank.  The  face  of  the  bank  should 
be  furrowed  as  in  Fig.  27  if  the  slope  is  steep.  Ordinary  turilng 
would  be  insufficient,  whereas  sods  laid  as  in  Fig.  28  would  be 
yostlj,  apd  still  permit  water  to  enter  between  the  interstices. 
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In  deep  cuttings  commanded  by  lugher  natural  slope  it  is  of 
great  iihportanM  to  check  the  actioa  of  the  surface  water.  With 
this  object  a  ditch  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  natural   slope. 


as  in  Fig.  29.  This  ditch  must  be  of  claj,  puddled  to  make  it 
impermeable.  An  open  channel  in  stone  or  brick,  as  in  Fig.  30, 
is  bett«r  as  it  is  less  likely  to  let  water  pereolate.    A  still  better 


method  consiatB  in  dividing  the  face  of  the  slope  iato  a  nnrabcr 
of  stages  in  Buch  a  manner  that  the  action  of  the  surface  water 
is  greatly  reduced.    The  top  of  each  stage  or  bench  is  given  a 


reverse  slope  of  15%,  forming  a  channel  which  conducts  water  to 
drains  laid  at  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  slope,  as  in  Fig.  31. 
The  channels  up  the  side  of  the  cutting,  which  take  off  the  water 
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from  the  trench  draiua  can  be  formed  of  amall  stones  covered  by 
the  revetment,  and  resting  on  the  natural  ground,  as  in  Fig.  32, 
Pipe    Druina.     VVhen    water -beariing    seame    are   numerouB,   ir- 
regular, or  indistinct,  pipe  drains  may  be  employed  wherever  anj 


Fig.  31. 

discharge  ot  water  shows  itself.  On  the  Croydon  and  Birmin^am 
railways  in  England  the  efficiency  of  pipe  drains  has  been  in- 
creased by  making  numerous  small  openings  in  them,  enlarged  t«- 
ward  the  inside,  as  in  Fig.  33.  Owing  to  the  form  of  the  holes  any 
mud  which  may  enter  from  the  outside  of  the  drain  frees  itself 
immediately  and  passes  off  with  the  water, 
A  line  of  drain  pipes  is  placed  along  the  crest  of  the  slope,  and 


^ 


Fig.  32. 

from  this  line  others  decend  transversely  into  the  side  ditchi 
At  reffular  intervals  a  vertical  pipe,  C  in  Fig.  34,  rises  from  the 
main  line  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  The  circulation  tif  air 
thus  obtained  causes  the  deposit  left  in  the  pipe  in  dry  weather  to. 
crack,  and  tlfus  it  is  easily  removed  the  first  time  water  passes 
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through  the  pipe;  on  the  other  liitnd  thie  arrangement  cauees  a 
choking  vegetable  growth  within  the  drain.  The  pipes  are  laid 
5  or  6  ft.  below  the  surface,  toward  the  foot  of  the  elope  and  3  ft. 
beneath  at  the  top.    They  are  spaced  about  15  ft.  apart. 


Pig.  34. 


Fig.  36  ehowe  an  arrangement  used  on  the  railroad  from 
Blesmea  to  Gray,  France;  drain  pipes  1.8  in.  in  diam,  are  laid 
39  in.  below  the  sIop«  and  from  10  to  20  ft.  apart.  These  dis- 
charge into  longitudinal  collectors  placed  near  the  Side  ditches. 
A  third  central  collector  drains  the  roadway  and  is  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  lateral  drains  by  pipes  laid  from  32  to 


Fig.  36. 


66  ft.  apart.    They  are  formed  by  pipes  3.34  in.  in  diam.  and  ar« 

covered  with  broken  stones- 
Fig.  36  shows  a  drainage  system  used  on  the  Eastern  railway 
of  France.  Drains  at  least  2.36  in.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
filtering  material,  and  with  a  minimum  inclination  of  1  in  200, 
are  laid  in  a  deep  narrow  trench  M  N  to  the  rear  of  the  top  of  the 
slope.  On  that  side  of  the  trench  farthest  from  the  face  of  the 
slope  are  placed  small  vertical  pipes  about  6^  ft.  apart.  These 
pipes  are  stopped  short  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  com- 
munitlate  below  with  the  longitudinal  drain.  The  trench  is  then 
flUed  with   earth   and   well   rammed.    Other   collectors  beneath 
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the  aide  ditches  drain  the  formation  to  a  depth  of  4  ft.  The  mass 
III  N  E  C  D  being  thoroughly  drained  b;  thia  meane,  cictB  aa  a 
counterfort  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  moist  ground  behind  M  N. 
The  Ashley  cutting  on  the  Great  Western  railway,  England, 
was  drained  by  a  system  of  inclined  transverse  galleries  and 
sumps,  connected  by  a  longitudinal  gallery  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  tap  all  the  watw-bearing  Beams.  On  the  Great  Eastern 
railway  the  sli^ea  were  drained  1^  sumps  filled  with  broken 
stones,  and  by  discharge  pipes. 


A  cutting  in  the  North  of  Spain  was  attended  by  laad  slips,  al- 
though the  stratiflcations  were  normal  to  the  face  of  the  upper 
slope.  In  such  a  case  water  is  retained  in  pocketa  and  can  be 
removed  only  by  a  syphon.  Collecting  wells  were  sunk  and  sur- 
rounding trenches  were  made  as  well  as  a  system  of  galleries. 

On  the  Western  railway  of  Switzerland  drain  pipes  were  laid  in 
the  slope,  as  shown  in  P^.  37,  in  such  a  way  as  to  drain  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  earth.    A  number  of  pipes  are  joined  to- 


Pig.  37. 


Fig.  38. 


gether  with  aleevee,  as  shown  in  Pig.  3S.  These  sleeve  joints  are 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  an  iron  wire  from  one  to  another.  The 
btult  up  length  of  pipes  ia  shoved  into  a  hole  in  the  face  of  the 
■lope  formed  by  a  boring  tool. 

Filter  Drains.     In  water-bearing  sanda  which   diacharge   from 
tiieir  whole  mass,  drainage  can  be  only  partially  successful,  and 
f  to  have  recourse  to  filtering  appliances,  covering 
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the  whole  of  the  slope  which  is  to  be  consolidated.  On  the  Norfh- 
em  railway  of  France  there  is  reset  a  stone  facing  from  5  to  6 
in.  thick,  covered  with  stone  packing  or  turf  12  ii).  thick.  A  9 
or  10-in.  revetment  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost  which  would 
stop  the  water  discharge. 

Gravel  faacinea,  shown  in  Fig.  39  and  40,  should  be  used  where 
there  la  an  abundant  flow  of  water.  They  are  formed  of  envel- 
opes of  brushwood  fastened  with  iroD  wire  and  filled  with  gravel 


F«.  40. 

or  broken  stone.  These  faBclnes  are  laid  in  horizontal  furrows 
formed  in  the  face  of  the  slope.  A  layer  of  gravd  i  io.  thick  U 
put  on  to  equalize  the  surface,  and  the  whole  covered  with  imt 
or  dirt. 

Sometimes  in  very  fluent  saads  the  aide  ditches  oi-  the  load 
bed  fill  as  fast  as  they  are  made.  Hie  most  efficient  remedy 
against  this  Is  to  'place,  first,  two  fascines  as  shown  in  Fig.  41, 
and  to  excavate  the  intermediate  material.    At  the  end  of  a  few 


days  the  upper  bed  will  be  drained  and  two  other  fascines  may 
be  laid  at  a  lower  level  and  bo  on,  finally  the  ditch  Is  lined  with 
stone,  as  in  Fig.  42. 

Restoring  Cuttings  After  Landalipt.  When  a  landslip  is  not 
very  considerable  it  is  sufficient  to  raise  it  completely  and 
promptly,  so  as  not  to  allow  time  for  fresh  Blips.  The  new 
ground  is  then  drained  and  strengthened  with  a  counterfort.  On 
the  tine  froin  London  to  Birmingham  and  on  the  Croydon  Tall- 
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vi&f  some  local  alipa  were  restored  nith  cotmterforts  of  dry  stone 
and  gntTcl. 

In  Bome  cases  it  may  happen  that  the  glacis  of  a  slip,  MX  Fig- 
Id,  may  be  below  the  .level  of  the  side  ditch.  It  is  then  SfiviSftble 
to  hjild  it  up  again  with  carefully  rammed  earth. 


With  land  slips  of  a  larger  scale,  in  many  cases  the  principal 
part  of  the  fallen  earth  may  be  left  in  place.  Fig.  4J  shows  the 
treatment'^  a  land  -slip  in  th*  HuDdaoff  Cutting  of  the  Wissem- 
bourg  railway.  An  excavation  A  B  C  D  wa»  nHide  of  sufficient 
extent  to^tof  bare' t^'undigtitrbed  ground,  And  at  the  foot  an 
open  drain,  C,  was  formed,  n  the  jnaterial  is  very  soft  this  ex- 
cavation must  be  timbered,  but  it  is  sometimes  firm  enough  to 


Fig.  44. 

allow  the  earth  excavated  .to  be  thrown  temporarily  on  top  of  the 
slip,  as  at  O.     The  drain   is  covered  with  turf,  then  a  ranuDcd 

.earth  Qounterfort,  B  D,  is  formed  and  finally  the  excavation  is 
.  refilled  vitb  earth  from  G.  If  the  fail  of  the  water-bearing  seam 
is  inaignlAcant  it  is  necessary  only  to  clear  away  the  portions  E 
that  have  fallen  on  the  way.  A  new  face  slope  is  formed,  which 
is  covered  with  IS  in.  of  rammed  e^rth.  The  top  surface  of  the 
slip  ought  to  be  evenly  dressed  and  all  cracks  stopped  up  to  pre- 
vent eutiance  of  rain  water.  In  land  slips  of  considerable  length 
parallel  bo  the  nay,  it  is  advisable,  to  forn  transverse  cuttings 
at  intervals,  connecting  the  low  jwinta  of  the  drain,  with  the  side 
.ditch.     . 
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It  is  «8pedkllj  adTUkble  in  cases  where  tfie  angle  of  slip  is 
consideTable,  to  prevent  tlie  recurrence  of  such  on  accident  by 
retaining  the  gTound  with  a  rammed  eartlt  bonk,  eeparnt«d  from 
the  dip  bj  a  Altering  wall  of  broken  stones,  aa  in  Fig.  46, 


Fig.  46. 


Sometimes  the  slip  hollows  out  the  Bubsoil,  : 
less  charged  with  water  and  tends  to  fail  further  upon  the  road- 
bed. It  is  then  preferable  to  excavate  the  upper  portion,  M  N  P  in  ' 
.Fig.  46,  and  at  the  same  time  the  face,  N  F,  is  exposed  for  drain- 


Fig.  46. 

The  Consolidation  of  Embankmenta.  The  simplest  treatment 
for  fielding  foundations  la  to  add  material  to  the  embankment 
until  subsidence  has  ceased.  This  is  often  too  costly  and  other 
means  of  consolidation  are  required.  The  condition  of  the  sub- 
soil can  sometimes  be  improved  b;  driving  a  large  number  of 
short  piles  or  b;  excavations  in  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids, 
filled  afterwards  with  compact  cla^r.  Qenerall;  the  true  soluticm 
consists  in  draining  the  subsoil. 

Fig.  47  shows  the  method  of  draining  the  foundatioBS  of  an 
embankment  at  Val  Fleury  on  the  Versailles  railway.  Two  large 
parallel  drains  were  formed  on  the  lower  side,  HeBe  drains,  from 
39  to  fiO  ft.  deep,  were  connected  together  and  led  all  the  water 
away  in  such  a  manner  that  the  foundation  was  dried,  and  was 
surrounded  and  maintained  as  bj  a  protecting  belt. 

Between  Otzanrte  and  Oazurza  in  the  North  of  Spain,  moiit 
valleys  are  met  with,  where  the  soil  of  clay  and  marl  slips  on 
schistose  strata.  Several  embanlcmentB  on  the  northern  lina 
yielded  at  the  base,  and  it  became  necessary  to  surround  the'  ana 
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on  which  they  etood  hy  a  double  network  of  drainfl;  encircling 
ditches  with  discharge  culverts  for  the  surface  water;  then  for 
the  internal  drainage,  galleries  6  ft.  high  and  3S  in.  wide  were 
driven  along  the  schiBt,  and  cutting  into  it  from  15  to  20  in,, 
in  order  to  et<ip  aubsequent  movement  and  to  drain  the  eliding 
surface.  These  galleries  followed  the  irregularities  of  the  rock 
in  auch  a  manner  aa  to  involve  slopes  of  from  1  in  33  to  1  in  17. 
They  were  then  filled  with  a  mass  of  broken  stone  leaving  a  space 
at  the  top  clear  of  the  fissures  which  admit  the  water. 


Fig.  47. 

Sliding  EmbaitJcmenU.  Embankments  are  often  built  without 
consolidation  for  the  sake  of  economy.  If  they  are  of  poor  ma- 
terials and  become  saturated  they  are  apt  to  slip.  Where  a 
central  core  is  made  by  end  dump  and  the  embankment  widened 
by  side  dump,  slipping  is  very  likely  to  occiu-.     Such  an  embank- 


Fig.  48. 

ment  may  be  thoroughly  consolidated  by  the  addition  of  counter- 
forts of  carefully  rammed  earth,  separated  from  the  earthwork 
by  a  Alter  of  broken  atone,  about  1  ft.  thick,  or  by  a  wall  of  gravel 
(ascinea.  See  Fig.  48.  It  is  preferaiile  to  execute  these  counter- 
forts in  advance  with  earth  taken  from  the  site  as  at  a  b  c  d  e  a. 
By  doing  this  they  can  have  time  to  consolidate.     They  should  be 
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diraction  the  reverse  of  the  slope 


rammed  in  inclined  Uyers 
of  the  embankment. 

Oq  side  lying  ground  an  emhuikmeat  ma^  slip  even  if  formed 
of  good  material  It  ia  neoeeeary  in  auch  cases  to  trench  out 
the  natural  Btirface,  as  in  Fig.  49  in  order  to  give  auffictent  hold. 


Fig.  49. 

Repairs  of  Falleft  Emhankments.  When  the  slope  of  an  em- 
bankment hae  fallen,  it  is  advieahle  to  remove  the  foot  by  dbort 
lengtlitiv  and  to  replace  the  e)ic«va.tion.at  once  "with  well  rammed 
earth  in  horizontal  layers,'. or  in  beds  inclined  the  reverse  wap 
of  the  slope.  -  -.'.,' 

Fig.  50  shows  an  ■  arrangement  adopted  on  the  Vendeuvre  «m. 
bankment  tor  a  length  of  230  ft.  A  portion  of  the  fallen  ma- 
terial was  left,  being  covered  with  a  counterfort  of  rammed  earth 
and  new  ground  above,  while  the  drainage  was  effected  by  means 
of  a  gravel  filter  standing  in  a  brick  channel 


On  the.  Moncerf  embankment  (Pans  Coulonmers  Railway)  the 
tlltefr  1b  of  broken  stofie  surrounded  hy  matting.  At"  some  parts 
it  was  necessary  to  form  two  of  these  filters  within  the  fallen 
portion  of  the  work.  Fig.  51.  They  are  connected  together  and  to 
the  outside  slope  by  transverse  drains.  Two  superimposed  coun- 
terforts retain  the  filters. 

On  the  Main -^Veser  railway  some  clay  embankments  slipped  and 
were  restored  with  sand.  Pocketa  filled  by  sand  became  sat- 
urated with  water  and  were  drained  by  pipes  covered  with  5  ft., 
of  broken  stone,  A  B  in  Fig.  52. 

On  the  Wissembourg  railway  the  sides  of  the  fallen  embank- 
ments were  drained   by   means  of  transversa   treoehes  in  which 
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were  placed  gravel  faacineg,  as  in  Fig,  63.  These  were  afterward 
'covered  with  a  facing  of  good  earth  combined  with  the  fallen  ma- 
t«TitU,  and  well  rtunmed. 


Fig.  53. 

Stopping  Kips  oa  the  NottlikKham  and  Helton  Ey.  Thia  work 
is. described  by  Kdward  Parry,  in  paper  1756,  I'roc.  Inst,  C.  E. 

In  the  cuttings  through  the  boulder  claj  where  the  material 
was  hotnogCBepus  no  slipping  to  an;  appreciable  extent  took  place, 
.but  where  pockets  of  Band  occurred  in  the  ehnle  and  clay,  'the 
elopes  .gave  considerable  trouble,  continually  breaking  off  verti- 
,oally  at  the  back  from  the  top,  after  being  trimjned  to  a  slope  of 
\%  or  2  to  1.  Water  was  generally  found  in  the  sand,  at  the 
base  of  the  slipe,  and  was  apparently  the  cause  of  them.  These 
when,  snuil  were  frequently  cleared  away  entirely  down  to  the 
.solid,  asd  the  line  of  slope  restored  by  tilling  in  with  burnt  bal- 
last, broken  boulders,  or  other  convenient  hard  dry  material,  which 
allowed  the  .water  at  the  back  to  drain  otf  without  doing  further 
injury.  Where,  however,  the  slip  was  very  large,  extending,  as 
in  ene'case.at  the  north  end  of  Stanton  tunnel,  6  or  7  chains 
aloBg  the  alt^e,  and  from  20  to  40  ft,  in  depth,  another  method 
was  pursued:  a  deep  drain  parallel  to  the  line  of  railway  and  4  or 
6  ft.  wide  was  taken  down  at  the  back  of  the  slip  to  the  solid 
.ground,  and  filled  with  burnt  ballast;  cross  drains  were  cut  from 
;it  to  the  face  of  the  slope  to  bring  out  the  water,  and  the  toe  <rf 
the  slip  was  secured  by  being  burnt  for  a  width  of  about  20  ft., 
the  whole  being  finally  trimmed  off  to  a  flatter  slope. 

Two  large  slips  occurred  in  cutting  No.  9  in  the  lias  shales, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  line,  somewhat  similar  in  character  to 
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thoBe  before  dcBcribed,  breaking  off  vertically  ftt  tbe  back  from 
near  the  tup  at  tbe  slope.  In  tliia  caee  the  bottom  of  the  slips 
extended  undenieatb  the  fornmtioii  of  tbe  raiiwa;,  and  the  toe  of 
tbe  one  being  pressed  on  to  th^  toe  of  the  other,  by  the  weight 
at  the  back,  caused  both  slips  to  turn  and  rise  upwards,  lifting 
tbe  ground  several  feet.  Li  fact,  a  gang  of  men  had  to  be 
continnoualj  employed  lowering  the  temporary  roada  in  order  to 
keep  the  work  going.  These  were  dealt  wiU)  in  the  following 
manner:  — In  addition  to  drains  at  the  back  and  a  toe  of  burnt 
ballast  on  each  aide,  tbe  slips  were  cut  down  to  the  solid  ground 
ID  the  center  line  of  tbe  railway,  varying  from  3  to  9  ft.  under 
tbe  formation  level,  and  cleared  out  for  the  full  width,  tbe  space 
thus  excavated  being  then. Sited  in  with  rough  furnace  slag,  whicb 
entirely  prevented  any  further  lifting,  and  upon  which,  after 
being  ballasted,  the  permanent  way  was  laid.  The  burnt  ballast 
and  drains  afterwards  kept  up  ths  slopes  of  the  cutting,  which 
were  trimmed  to  an  Irr^ular  batter. 

Paper  1760,  Proe.  In*t.  C.  E^  by  John  William  Drinkwater 
Harrison,  contains  the  following; 

In  treating  slips  on  the  Nottingham  and  Melton  railway  two 
methods  were  mainly  adopted. 

1st.  The  toe  of  the  slip  was  burnt  into  a  compact  mass  of  bal- 
last, the  width  at  the  base  varying  from  8  ft,  to  20  ft.  or  more. 
This  retaining  wall,  for  such  it  virtually  was,  having  bata 
formed,  the  foot  of  the  slip  was  weighted  aa  far  as  possible,  and 
the  slope  was  left  concave  where  practicable,  having  a  versed  sine 
one-thirtieth  of  its  length.  Tbe  foundation  of  the  ballast  heap 
was  2  ft.  below  the  original  Hurface.  In  no  case  did  this  wall 
of  ballast  give  way,  though  in  several  instancei  the  slip  rolled 
completely  over  it,  and  a  fresh  heap  had  to  be  formed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  line.  As  the  circumstance*  were  ex- 
ceptional, any  details  as  to  cost  would  be  misleading;  but  it  may 
be  stated  that  1  ton  of  coal  was  suSlcient  to  bum  aboot  10  eo. 
yd.  of  ballast. 

2nd.  Trenches  were  cut  through  the  slips  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  tbe  ground  was  moving;  the  width  of  these 
trencbea  varied  from  2  to  B  ft.,  and  having  been  carried  18  in. 
or  2  ft.  into  the  solid  ground  below  the  line  of  the  sUp,  th^ 
were  filled  with  stones,  the  whole  of  the  timbering  necessary  for 
their  excavation  being,  generally  speaking,  left  in.  Ihia  is  ob- 
viously a  costly  process,  and  was  only  adopted  in  extreme  oases, 
where  the  slips  were  delaying  the  opening  of  the  line.  In 
excavating  the  trenches  it  was  noticed  that  but  little  water  was 
tapped  at  a  lower  level  than  3  or  4  ft.  below  the  surface.  That 
they  must  tie  'r^arded  as   counterforts  to  streugthsD  the  dips 
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more  tliaa  as  himuii  of  drainage  wai  shomi  by  th«  foot  that 
several  weeks  after  their  conitruetion  the  enrfkce  of  the  bank 
3  It.  away  from  the  trench  wbb  In  a  soft,  boggy  condition.  Re- 
garding them,  then,  simply  aa  counterforts  intended,  to  strengthen 
a  moTing  maaa  of  weak  material,  it  was  thought  that  to  carry 
them  completely  through  that  nmas  would  defeat  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  formed,  and  allow  the  Blip,  or  succession  of  slips, 
to  continue  their  course  between  the  walls.  It  was  found  that 
carrying  them  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  slip  ef- 
fectually checked  its  progress,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  lesa 
distance  than  this  would  have  snfBced. 

In  all  oases,  where  the  trenches  extended  tc  the  back  of  the 
slip,  there  was  no  great  quantity  of  wat«r.  The  cause  of  the 
majority  of  the  failures  appeared  to  be  the  inability  of  the  ma- 
terial to  support  ita  own  weight,  consequent  on  the  quantity  of 
water  with  which  It  was  charged;  that  this  water  is  held  in  sus- 
pension for  a  great  length  of  time  appears  probable,  and  the  fact 
that  the  heaps  of  ballast  over  which  the  slip  had  rolled  were 
found,  when  opened  out,  to  be  in  a  dry  and  dusty  state,  shows 
that  the  plastic  nature  of  the  clay  prevents  gravitation,  and  the 
process  of  evaporation  in  a  deep  bank  must  be  slow.  More  than 
once  where  the  base  of  the  Blip  was  on  the  same  level  aa,  and 
extended  to  the  bottom  of,  the  ordinary  open  side  ditch,  a  'pipe- 
drain  filled  with  rubble  was  substituted  with  advantage. 

ImproTlng  SlldloK  Hatertal  by  BDraing.  William  Oeorge 
Laws  describes,  in  paper  1810  in  the  Proo.  Init.  C,  E.,  a  method 
of  combatting  slides  on  the  North  Eastern  Ry.,  England.  Ifae 
line  runs  through  the  alluvial  clay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 


Fig.  64.    Section  of  Bank  in  Brick  Fields. 

^ne.  This  is  a  tenaoious  flaky  brown  clay;  the  flakes,  which 
vary  from  ^  in.  to  1  in.  in  thickneas,  being  separated  by  fllms 
of  fine  sand,  and  holding  water  obstinately.  The  upper  and 
lighter-colored  bed  varies  from  6  to  12  ft.  in  thickness,  and  be- 
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low  thie  lies  s  bluer-colored,  more  unetiious  cUy,  iimiUr  in  Ua 
flakes  and  partinge  to  the  browner  clay  above. 

The  lower  bed  ip  extensively  worked  for  brick  making.  In 
the  brick  Selda.  where  no  attempts  to  hold  up  the  btmka  ia  nude, 
the  nature  of  the  slipping  is  clearly  ahown.  The  bajiks  break  as 
in  Fig.  64,  slopes  of  10  or  12  to  1  being  reached  without  the  ma- 
terial coming  to  rest- 
Fig.  SB  shows  how  the  elay  slid  into  the  railway  cuts,  and  the 
method  adopted  for  burning  it. 

On  a  decided  slip  oceurriug  the  flrst  thing  dooe  was  to  clsftr 
away  a  Bpai;e  of  15  to  20  ft.  in  the  line  of  ths  cutting,  until  the 
solid  clay  was  reached  both  downwards  and  aldewaya.    A  good 


Fig.  55.    Line  of  Slip  in  Cat  and  Method  of  Burning  Clay. 

Are  was  then  lighted  on  the  solid  ground,  using  plenty'  of  broken 
wood  and  coal,  and  allowed  to  burn  up  well;  on  to  this  the  clay 
was  cast  from  both  sides,  in  layers  varying  from  IZ  to  "30  in., 
small  coal  being  spread  between,  until  the  heap  was  from  8  to  12 
ft.  high.  This  was  allowed  to  burn  out  (tn  "the  one  side  and  con- 
tinually extended  on  the  other,  as  in  firing  a  clamp  of  bricks. 
The  burnt  material  from  the  cool  wde  was  then  cast  back  as  soon 
as  possible  into  the  void  in  tlM!  slope,  and  trimmed  to  shape. 

The  plan  adopted  was  generally  successful,  though  in  some  of 
the  earlier  cases,  from  sufficient  care  not  having  been  taken  to 
get  well  down  to  the  solid  elay,  slips  occurred  for  a  second  time, 
when  the  process  had  to  be  repeated  to  a  greater  depth.  It  was 
found  that  a  bed  of  heavy  slag  and  hard  stones,  roughly  laid  on 
the  solid  ground  as  a  bed  for  the  fire,  very  much  helped  the 
process  by  giving  a  free  draught.  The  general  furm'aitd  positioti' 
of  the  heaps  is  shown  is  Fig.  65.  The  material  when  burnt  oc- 
cupied by  estimation  from  20  to,  25%  more  room  than  before^' taaT- 
tng  a  considerable  surplus  of  burnt  stuff  to  go  to  bank.--'    ■  -    i     ' 
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The  Drelnage  of  a  Oermaa  Itallway  Zmbankmeiit.  ESngineer- 
img  Newt,  May  10,  ISBO,  giveH  the  following:  The  Weeterwald 
railway  has  to  paas  over  several  large  claj*  beda.  At  one  point 
a  large  embankment  started  to  settle  unevenly,  ainking  in  one 
place  and  rising  in  another.  Attempts  were  made  to  wide*  the 
embankment  and  counter  weight  the  aection  that  had  a  tendency 
to  riee.  These  operations  being  uroucceseful  an  elaborate  scheme 
of  dTainage  was  resorted  to.  - 

A  lar^e  culvert  was  put  under  the  ernlrankment  in  a  tunnel, 
and  was  located  very  low  (eee  e  f  in  Figs.  56  and  ST).  The  width 
within  at  the  bottom  was  4.1  ft.,  at  the  top  2.3  St.,  the  height 
was  3.58  ft.  It  was  planned  so  as  to  tap  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  subterranean  streams  and  also  to  carry  off  the  water 
in  the .  neighborhood  of  the  broken  drain.  The  culverts,  which 
woe  Ailed  with  broken  stone,  served  also  to  drain  the  ^^Jisoil 


Fig.  56.     Section  of  Sliding  Embankment.     .   .        ,,   . 

on  which  the  structure  rested.  In  this,  they  are  aided  by  a 
ditch  g  h,  with  a  broad  and  deep  section,  the  bottom  being  below 
the  upper  surface  of  the  clay  bed.  Alt  water  falling  above  the 
embankments  will  be  collected  in  the  ditch  and  lead  to  the  month 
/  of  the  main  drain.  From  there  it  passes  through,  a  l^  ft.  iron 
pipe  laid  in  the  culvert. 

The  nature  of  the  case  made  it  necessary  that  the  side  drains 
should  penetrate  the  mass  of  the  embankment  as  well  as  the  sur- 
faces of  motion.  The  main  conduit,  however,  it  wa^  .n«pe(Bary 
to  prote9t  from  all  chances  of  failure;  hence  its  deep  positipn. 
The  side-channels  were  inclined  as  shown  in   Fig.  57.  ' 

The  drains  could  have  been  dug  without  wooden  linings,  but 
the  clay  of  the  bed  in  which  the  side  drains  terminated  became  so 
soft  on  exposure  to  the  air  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  in.  a 
heavy  wooden  casing  throughout  thC'  entire  system.  After-  the 
*ftin  conduit  was  built  and  the  aide  culverts  were  being  dug, 
the  pressure  of  the  moist  clay  wa«  great  enough  to  several  times 
break  the  woodwork.  It  sometimes  became  aecessary  to  widen  the 
drains  also  m  account  of  the  diminution  of  the  section  due  to 
the 'same  cause,  even  if  the  lining  waa  still  intact,  thot^  bent. 
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The  aide  drftina  were  driveu  ss  far  as  the  ground  remained 
d&mp.  Tbeu  they  were  filled  with  broken  stone.  The  final  step 
wsH  to  Uy  the  iron  pipe  before  mentioned  in  the  principal  cul- 
vert, and  to  eompl«te  the  fllling  of  the  entire  culvert  with  stones. 
The  method  o(  joining  th«  pipes  is  of  interest.    Each  iectton 


Fif.  57.    Plan  and  Sections  of  Culvert  Used  on  Westerwald  Rj. 

was  about  13.G  ft.  long.  These  had  to  be  connected  in  such  a. 
manner  that  any  motion  of  the  drain  would  not  destroy  the 
conductivity  of  the  line.  This  was  accomplished  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5a,  Two  pipes  are  connected  to  each  other  by  tiea 
running  their  entire  length;  then  these  pairs  ore  joined  in  the 
same  way.  The  way  in  which  the  ties  and  the  pipes  are  con- 
nected is  shown  in  Fig.  68.    The  rods  are  bent  at  one  end,  laid 
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against  the  pipe,  and  a  ring  eltpped  over  the  ends.  The  other 
extremities  pass  through  a  flange  of  angle  iron  fixed  on  the  sec- 
ond pipe,  where  they  are  held  in  position  by  nuts.  Two  tiee  ara 
used  for  each  pair  of  pipes  and  they  are  placed  at  right  angles  on 
the  HUcceasire  pairs. 

Sinee  the  completion  of  the  work,  ail  motion  of  the  embankment 
has  stopped. 


aZDCXDiEJCZl 


Fig.  S8.    Method  of  Connecting  Culvert  Pipes. 
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"""work"'!™".  .'™.  .*'.''. 666 

■learn    and    electric    macbiuea 

on  ditch  work 663 

on  N.  Y.  Barge  canal  ...  662 

Btrippine  ml  witE 666 

MenchLnK,  with   847,  TTS.  M6 

in    qnickaand     STI 

walking  atUchment  for 634 

machinee  on  levee  work  in 

Drag  Scrap*™'  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     264 

"Z^Jmall  teres  .". .  '""^^.    285 

diUhing  with m 

foundatlDD    eicayation    with    25g 
gradiDg  railwa; 256.  :S9 

t>ntii«ge  ditches «03 

Drain  apade UK 

Dredge,  cliap,  15.  fee  alaa  Clam, 
sbell,     dipper,      hydraulic, 

and  ladder  dredge CSS 

blasting  a  Hit  for 701 

clam    shell    type    with    UGtt. 

boom   6TS 

cutter  head!  for 675 

depth      at     which      hydraulic 
dredge  can  work 721 

"''ctii'ne™'.."..  ...T.',.™'    6SS 

cml  of  2H'yd.  machlno 636 

work  Bdspted  to 68$,  671 

"steel  dredge "  .°    6»0 

grab  bucket  type,  advantage  of    673 

Eailt;  awing  boom  on 678 

chino 747 

pipe  line  (or   720,  741 

Bea-going  hoiiper  dredge  ...     7S1 
typPB  of    718 


liiierpoal  type,  eea-goliic  hop- 
per dredgea 728 

plant    uaed    with     for    Ailing 

nark  land.  Chicago   74T 

Btorage  drum  for'caUB.'oii"!  6S1 

auction,  on  Irrigation  canal  . .  (66 

Dredged    materid,     increaae    In 

Tolume  of 17 

DredgEB,  capacitia  of 669 

clBuiflcatlon  of    60 

conitnicUon  coit  per  ton  .  . .  669 

coat  life,  repalra 753 

dipper   68« 

drag    type,    ■ea.going    b<>pper 

dredge 717 

h}drsulip.     7t« 

adapted  to  flUing  low  land  .  S7S 

Udder    704 

land »1S 

power 676 

■moke  Btai'lca"  ot". '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'-'.  676 
Dredging,  American  and  Euro- 
aligning  a  drr-tlge  in  ■  canal  690 

breaking  up  ctsy  for TSi 

canal  eicavalion  by 

6M,  696,    699,   700^  BS» 

clam  shell  dredgei  used  for  681.  6S3 
dun      ahell      and      hydraulic 
dredges  compared   in   Uo- 

hileHarbor    721 

difficulties,  with  Udder  dredge 

dipper  dr«lge  on  rirer  work. 

11a 698 

dlspotsl  of  material  with  belt 

contejor   709 

dragline  bucket  used  on  cable- 
way   602 

embankment  built  with  lad- 
der dredge 711 

floating  plant  used  in  dredg- 
ing operitiona  ....747,  753.  TS9 

frozen  ground 146 

gold,  bibliography  on   718 

^lrBc™work ""!' 677 

high  coat  at  Havana.  Cuba..  TOS 

bydraulic     720.  721.  734.  735 

cost  with  12.iD,  dredge 736 

co>t  with  20-in,  dredge 737 

cost  with  26.in.  dre^ 738 

coat  with  30  in.  dredgp T40 

jet  uied  10  lerel  spoil  banka  G96 
percent  ago   of   solid   matter 

721.  734 

ladder    dredge    on    Irrigation 

canal 714 

in  silt   706 

tion    1262.  1265.  1Z67 


■e*  going  hopper  dredgei.  In 
Ambroae  Chinnel 1 

flleam  fthofti  mounted  on  hull 
for 693,  ( 

Bwe«ulng     and     cleHDiDg     up 

toneh  clay  .,.....,..,  ^ .,,  .  1 
vnr  of  purN  of  ladder  dredge 

in  »nd .7:.  ( 

vorld-e  record  at  Culebra   ...  1 

Dr^nr   and   >urracing    earth- 


Driftina  scraper  and  tl 


ira    compared    to    flat 
'taUe.'  "for'loadiDg 


gravel  pi 


flat  a 


ip     with     wheel 


eatle  replaced  by  earth 

highway  built  bT  aliiicina', '. '. 
hydraulic    dredgiDg    to    Guild 

emhanlrmf nt    73J. 

hydraulic    dredge    used    with 

Bheerboards     

ladder    dredge    and    conTeyor 

Lloyd   unloadiug  machiDe'ror 

uae  on m 

morable  trexlles  (or  building  .  1106 


.  IIH 


Bhrinkege  of    12 

BUding   prevented  by  dron- 
ing   isn 

ropBlrlng  canitl  biok  by  alnle- 

ing 1 lOBT 

■eaerroir,  shrinkage  of 16 

rolled,  shrinkage  of 17 

ItaM »,  U,  16 


BhHi 


with 


Lied    lo    force    aand 


power  conaumption  of 952 

haulage,  cenlraDr  controlled..    !6G 


I.  5«,  MiMi's 


cally 


'  of,  with  multiple 


■ubaidence 


.leraliug  grader,  Bee  chap,  g  .  .  130 
dam  huUt  with  . .  .236,  117S,  1191 
ditching    m 

Kading  railway  in  atiS  clay    til 
uled^y  traction  engine  m.  243 
loading  wagons  for  railway 


method  of  r«tain- 

E^i«'drVVB"w!th""".'.Vl,  1 

Evenera,  three  horee 3C 

GxcBTation,  clatBlfleatloD  of   ..£6,  ! 
Explosives,    Bee   also  hiaating 
amount  required   for   military 

mlnea    12 

ditching  with   S3 


314 


Facton  sfecli 

work    .  . 

In  rlemrisE  i 

Fnirbs 


lltbyT^S:". 

.JIT,  JI8.  319 

Field  tower  ierapiT 

PiUina   behind    bulkhtids    t 
bydr*ulic  dredee    


die  dredged  material    . . 
hydraulic  dredging  733,  T3i 

id  Ismi'ing  viaduct  eraVaDk' 


Filter  plant  cleaning  n 

ilh  wheel- 

Flat  can  comparod  with  dump 

Floating  plant  need  w 

•\r* 

Flooding    with   check 

GonBolidale  danx 

leveea  to 

life  of  iron   platei 

and  wood 

Unsd  with  old  ateel 
mosaUe  on  hydroul 
pBTlng  btorks  to  pre 
in  wood  stare  pi 
eimiile  limber  flume 
■luicing  Kith,  on  B 

SfSH 

Vr'  Criik 

Flumes,  series  of  tangc 

nla  belter 

Foaarty  eMavatine  bi 
FormiJa.    cost   of   «le 

ket  . , . . 
m   shoT«l 

wheels  applied  ti 


,  .2«,  B67 
*    a 
..202.  204 


sking  with  'lopher'holea    1 
tking      with      horlionial 


drISTdg' 


(bawini 


edging 

a  ding       highway,       wheel 

'ading  railway  in  freezing 


thawing  with  lim 


[,  Its,  la 

141 

..159-150 


mBteHat.  bac^fiill'ng  wi'lh  '. 
car  bottoms 


used  with  s: 

nsed  with  In 

disposal  of  mi 


Gang  r. 
Qasolin* 


dragline  on  bridge 
^ag  srripera  in  a 

work  .  .  . 

orange  jieel  buck 

t  used  on 

".".m^l 

shoveling  cost  in 
Thew  Blpani  jhoTe 

lay  ...116 

wheelbarrow  work 
wheel  sfrar-ers  no 

Sunder 

lulic 


6^7       Oopher  di 


£31       Oopher 
).  e2G       QoT( 


dt'finilion  of 

u  cling     puddle     o 

'dging.  bibliography  o 

,"for"bre'aViii 


buckete  on  cabfeway 


OrsdiDg  highway 


8crBii*(  used  for 617 

>rs    «nd    tocomoiniig    ha"' 

ln>  atona aSS.  : 

«t  Ijy  Tarioiu  methoda  . 


QrouDd    waMr. 
Grubbing.  *co«  p< 


dredgiag 

ligcVnvi".'.'.".'.'.".'.'. 
hHDdlia^     plsnla. 


looBeDiDg  with  e: 
metboda  and  coal 
(rid». 


, erom  lecticm  ioi  ...    ! 

road      (radera      hauled      by 

tracloTB    m.m.3 

Bteam  shoiel  nork  on   

B26,  K!».  SS4.  S 

vacoaa  loaded  through  trap 


cost    on    earth 

■action S 

it  handling  with 

el 11 

wheel     BCrapera 


c  IhoYel   han 


Hand  anger  coats  .... 


Haul,  definition  o[ 

Haulinz,  eee  chap.  T 

capacity  of  din\eyi 


.537,  611.  :.S2 
■TBdV  'ir- 


k  on 197,  as,  m 

l,2M,  Se6.m.'m,  IDS 


Hook 


TOdl 


„>.m  tor  lo^ini;  w»iom  181,  1 

Horuontal  oblewsyii   G 

'"Toivrng"  bovSl 6 

Hora«  drawn  cut,  coot  with  SfB,  S 

Hoi  wiW  Ih.wing lis.  1 

HoTluid  tils  dilclwr a 


Hydrkalic  fiuiu 


building  « 


imnin  deptti  rcacbed  by    721 


e  for 


elsTRtor*  -lOin.  lOlS,  101*, 
■sCBTdtian.  w«  chap.  IS  . 
canal  dag  by^  ■,;■;■ 
earrxlna  capacity  ot  wk-—  .  ■ 
eorO'wail  tronob  dnx  hy   . .  ■ 
dam*  built  bT  hydranlteklBB: 

im/imymi.im.'i'M.  i 

dam    cooatTucled    of     mine 

taillDca    .' 1 

Dtaaj  Hill  regrade,  SeaUls  1 
ditehea  aDd  Bumca  for  1009,  1 
doty  ol  minera  incb  . .  .1013.  1 

filling  tnallea 1 

flnmea  for    

1022.  1023,  1644,  HM.  1 

iraTel  mlnlnc  coat   1 

blgbway    embankmenl   built 


bydrauil 


moTBble  Bum. 


pipe  lioa 

retaining  hydraulic  till  with 

ihnr  boards 

rlrar     baoka     gradad     with 

water  jet 


atripping  hy  mean 
eliiicing' applied   t 


'?"«' 


D  reduc 


Bluke  and  elevator  . . . 

working  placer  grarel  ■ 

Hydraulic  mi  danu.  dealgn  c 

retaining  with  hay  and 

Hydra  ■'       '      ' 


-ading 


Es; 


Abbot      Brook 


Importance  of  proapectinj  , 
tipplefl       VRpd      wilb       BU 


Jj™       Insley  wajon 


■boral    168,  4 


Jack  biDcka.  elfim  ahorsl 
Jacohe  Eulded  line  i-icavab 
Jerk-lino  forhaadling  leac 
Jointed  aoundipg  rod  .  . .  . 


I  1013       Kalamaaoo      oxteDeable      trenc: 


Kind  of  earth,  i 
KiD(  ditcher   . . 


lose      Ladder 


dredge T04 

-inreyor  nsed  with  .109,  Til 

(niHUe    7118 

a  for  power  requited  T06 


Laterlte     . . . 
Laundering 


Lead  and  haul  ■ . 
Lts  wagon  loader 
Legality  of  methw 


.per  dredge  (or  Paclflc  cout    731       Length  of  h 
for  leTeinnE  xpoil  hanki  .  .     GK  exrava 

ninit.  pipe  llnm  for 1016       Levee,  see  i 


0  dike,  chap.  11..  124« 


ciblew*]'  and  dragline  bucket 

uwd  on «03, 

drag  *nd  whf^l  ecraper  costs 

drsgUM '™ii8tfl!'clion '  ot  1262," 

hydraulic     conMructiOD     of. 

12K, 

location  of   

sand  <^are  ieveen  in  CaiiforaU 

spcUona    on    UiBsi8si[)pi     and 

swell  ot  nowLy  excaTited  inV 

LflTolmg  farm  land  wiih'trMtOTB 

ground  after  gold  dredging.  . 

Life  of   barges,    (ow  boaU   and 

dredges    

of  belt  conveyor  on  dVodge!  '.  '. 

of  cable  on  engine  incline 

of  iion  iiJaleB  and  wood  blocln 

of  main  cabla"  ^\'.' '.'.'.'.] '.''I 
of  Bteel  plates  in  Bnmei.  lOa. 

Light  railways  on  toad  work, 
BE9, 

Lime  for  tbawlog  froien  ground 

Loader,    power    scraper    wagon 

Loaders,  wagon,  see  chap.  S.  .. 

for  use  with  cars 

Loading  devii-G  far  gopher  holes 

through  Iraia 

trailer,  for  dump  wagons 

Loam    Wright  of 

Localion.  eltect  on  coat  of  earth- 

Locomoliye,  see  also  diokey 

grades   ,  .  ,' 

""id  as  dra^inB"e''x'iaJ?lor! 

light,  types  of 

Locomatives,  repair  cost  of,  at 
Panama 

of    

Loeas.  deflniliDn  ol 

Long  handled  ihovel    

Loosening  and  shoveling.  . .  .94, 

sticky  clay    

eirloeives  used   for UB, 

Loose  rock.  Am  By.  Eng.  atid 
Haint.  W.  Asao.  classiBca- 

tion   

In    classiflcation     of    earth- 


BTaled  by  revolv- 

Mainwn^ncf! 

1^4  

12S1  Management    of     steam     ahoy 

1262.  work    

1H7  Uaney    four-wheeled    scraper. 

1^  """TpFVr' .""".,"?"' 

1272  Harl,  deBoition  of 


I24B 

g 

Marshy      eround,      method      of 
building          flmbankmsnls 

ICQ1 

odd  of   22,  23. 

Mine   haulage    by    electric    loco- 

itiq 

IMS 

''yards m.  155,  157.  61S 

5SI 

sand   end  griTel,   with   steam 

113 

Mosquito   elimination    by    Uaat- 

7M 

»7 

Moring  steam  shorels   170, 

IT! 

dredging     cost     with     orange 

Hud.  veifbt  of 

Muskts 

H 

HsTlKsble  canals   I 

N>w  York  Bate  Barge  Canal. .    1 

O 

Oakland  rerolTing  backet  scraper    : 
Ocean  bars,  coet  of  dwdging.    .    ■; 

°""3  ,;;""""■..•"'■■■' 11 

Oiance  1'mI    buckela    ! 

foundation  eicayallon  with,  i 

bandline  muck    I 

trenchlnE  with.  568,  E69.  783,  ( 

Ore.  loel  of  .hoTPling 1 

Bleam  ■hoTPl  work  in  iron  ore  ' 

O'Rokrke  mettiod  of  excavating 

deep  cuts  to  neat  lines.  ..  I 

Orerhaul   in  classi  Seal  ion    

Orerhead  eonvByors I 

P 

Vtge  Bcramr  bucket ( 

Park  In  Cbicago  Ailed  by  dredg- 

Paraon-S  bkik-flmniicVaiiir,' '.  ',    i 

trtneh   eicnvalor    f 

work  Tilh    i 

PaTemeDt    and    Curb.    c«t    of 

hand  excavation  (or 1 

Peat 3. 

Feat  bog,  coat  of  borinn  in  . . . 
PercolatTon     faeior,     determina- 

lion  of  tor  dims   11 

Permesbilily    of    <-oacrete    and 

puddle      waih      In      earth 

Pelrolilhic  eang  VooicV  plow!  '■  -    1 

P.  &  H.  (ampmc  macbine S 

trench  excavatoiK 820.    ( 

Pick  and  madoek  compared... 

Picking  and  shoveling   

diagram     shovring     poatlble 

.oSas.-....,.,;..::::  I 

froien  ground   1 

hard  pan   1 

railway    calrert.    ejicavalion 

for     1 

BUI  ion     work     on     railway 

ffradinff  , 1 

table  of  average  excavation 

at  yanouB  depths 1 

UMe  (or  rating 1 

trenching  costs    IS*.  1 

Pile  driver,  cost  of  operation  of  1 

n^ed  for  trench  sheeting...     8 
Pipe  lines,  hydraulic  dredge. , .     1 


Planking  for  dragline  work  over 

foil  ground I 

PlHtforni     for     retaining    earth 
from    trenches    : 

wheel  of  caterpillar  tractor..     ', 

Plow    lest 26, 

Plowing,  cost  of   

with  iraotor  outSt   124.    : 

Plows 

cable  operated  ditching I 

dynamometer  test  oa 

light  grading    : 

weight  if';":;!:;;;;:;;;;  i 

Pneuinattfl   tampiDg    I 

Pole  boles,  device  tw  digging  in 

(roien  ground 139.  1 

method  {9  blasting 1 

Portable  derrick '  eicaVator '!! !    I 
Position,  effect  on  cost  ot  earth- 
work     

Post  hole  diggera   

Post  spade 1 

Poller  trenching  maohinc^   cost 

with   813.    I 

Power      conenrnptloa,      electrie 

draglines eSO.    EM.    S 

electric  ibovels    t 

required   for   ladder    dredge..    ' 

Polver^crape'ri' '.'.'.'.'.'.''.]'.'.''.  f 
Bagley  acraper  on  highway  ( 
bottomleis f 

eioBTaling  gravel  under  va- 

fonndation  excBvation  with,  t 

handling  mud   ( 

leveling    ground    after    gold 

dredges    < 

■tripping  with   6Ifi,  ( 

tower  dragline  eicavator  on 

canal S 

Preparing  land  for  irrigation . .     1 
Froperlles  of  earth,  aee  ebap.  t 

Prospecling.  see  chap.  3 

augers  uaed  tor SI, 

cable  dHlh  used  (or 

importance   of 

test  trenches  for    

Puddle   placed  In  cofferdam  by 

Puddling  backfill ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    i 

Puhometer  pump   ( 

Pumping     coali     on     a    sewer 

job 862,  883.    t 

Push    Bcraper    grading     acroaa 


QiiiekBSnd    

ditching  with  eiploaives    

drained   by  "bltediDB"    

eicavated  by  iTteziag   

Rail  clamp  [or  stesm  nhovel  and 

RailrcBd  ditches'!!!!!'.!!!!!! 
Bailway,    sen    grading    railway, 

Bhov**g 615. 

embankments    -,.--...--.-- 

grading  with  drsilines 

rilling  B  eliaint  rut    

Raising  a  railway  embankment, 

RaklnE.  cost  of  hand  work  . , . 

Ramming  and  rolline 

Recommended  practice  In  shovel 

Record  for  ladder  dredges  .... 

Regerroir  cleaning  by'hydraiii- 
ickine    TJ7. 

with  concTcle  slope 

coet  (or  BBltling  basin 

c«l  ol  rolling  at  Forb's  Bill 
rolling  atopes  or   

trimminJ'a^'porVB'ffill""! ! 

wheel  scraper  work  on 

Reicnoir  for  oil  Blortee 

Resistance  to  rollini  friction . . . 

RelDining   wnlla 

Revetment    of    stapea 

Revolving   bucket  scraper 

Road     and      railroad     emttank- 

Roadlied  ditches    

Road   graders    

lined  with  tractor. 

Rock*"^  foundation*  e^alfolis'. 

Rolled    emlianktneat^    shrink ing 

Roning  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!..' 

c'oet  on  Belie'  Foarche  'dai^ ! '. '. 
embankment  at  Yale  Boi 

puddle    on    reservoir   em 

shrinkage  produced  by,  i 

tamping  roller    
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3       Kooler  plow 121 

m      Round  point  ahovel*,'.'.! !!!!!!!  105 

8«3       Rule  (or  cost  with  carts i;« 

869             drflg  BCrajwrs    2M 

877             elevflling  grader    231 

fresDO  scrapers    JB2 

horse  drawn  cars    3« 

wpgons     IM 

wheelbarrows     1«9 

4M             wheel  scrapers  , !76 

965  E 

Sampler  for  marl 46 

Bamples.  meana  of  obtaining  43,  iS 

9fiB       Sand    4 

109g      Sand  core  levees   VTi 

1115  exearated    with    wheelbarrows    116 

1239  excavated  in  trench   with   or- 

1288                 ange  peel  bucket ES9 

£9         aleam  shovel  work  in  aand  and 

gravel... 440.  442,  443,  446.  448 
1136          transported  through  pipe  with 

163                 an   ejector    1011 

167          tcenehiog  in   783 

weight  of    6 

430       Saps   904 

714       Screen  for  use  with  wazous- ' '  192 
lED      Sclentiflc  management  oftrench- 

ing     109 

1061       Scoop  conveyor  for  loading  and 

piling    249 

1161  car      tor      handling      railway 

1181                 slides     1297 

157          diamond  point,  shovel   . 106 

1178  Scow   bridge   used   for  building 

18                embankment    1121 

1179  Scows,   cost,  life,   repairs 703 

15^  method  of  measuring  load  by 

280                 displacement 763 

1175       Scraper,  sea  buck  acrauer.  drag 

352  aerais-r,      frcsno     acraiier, 

1307                 etc,  chap,  » ^iO 

1312          buck 250 

273       Scraper,   bucket  cable  way 6!l"i 

905          cableway  excBTalor    689 

ditching  with    261,  9:!7 

1087          drag 251 

»n3  drag  and  wheel,  grading  ruil- 

327         for  lowering  i?res't 'of' sand  bari  752 
33S          for     pushing    dirt    ahead    of 

team    259 

35          side    2ri2 

tongue    Kl 

IT  used    with    IwU    conveyor    on 

157                 foundation  work    6n4 

901          work,  cost  keeping  for 310 

487       Seagoine  dredgeB    78i.  731 

1213       Beason  ol  year,  effect  of.  on  cost 

36!                 of  earthwork    38 

Seclional      track     (or     dragline 

1178                 eicnvator    646 

Seeding  slotjec   ..,.,..,..,..,  156 
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S«i>er.  trencblDi 

handled  by  ire'nehing  m»- 
ehin«    

Sluerbcnrdc,     lombN'     required 

used  (oV  tif  d»ulifl  fliii  105^ 
Bbwlini  and  br*eini  trenehci. 

and      brmclng      under      tteam 

iboTOta     

c™l  of 

cuttinl  wilh   augers    .  -  ■ 

driviuB    850, 

horiiontal    

Shonins  In  deep  esver 

ShoTdind - . .  ■  -  - 

eUy US.  lis, 

nte'ai    ".'.'.'....-■. 

table  at  rort 

Shovela,  deilsn  of    

■iu   of    -  ■ 

type,  of   IW,  IDE, 

BhrftTkage-.S.  11.  U,  14.  W.  IT, 

■nd  ■ubaidtDce.  method  of  du- 
tluKulihins   

anoyance  tor  vitb  frozen 
baoUm    

dai   W. 

Oold  Sprlnga  dam • 

the  Tabeaud  dam  

flSlet°of"™Wr  iS  clay.  ..'.'.'. 

maierial     handled  "  "in"  whwl- 

barrows     

melhod    of   allowinj    for.. 497, 
Side  dump  can 

Slit,      dredeing      vilh      ladder 

reraoied    from    canal    by    hy- 

draulieking   

Sin^e  track  revol.lng  ehotela. . 
Sice  of  hand  ehorela    

ol  iianlclea  of  enrth    

Skipi      (oundation      eicavatiua 

handled  by  trolley  cabloway.  - 

Slide.  Caiaveraa  dam   

ronlFolled  by  piling  

cl^    held    by    drainage    tun- 
effect  of  rslnfail  on  moTemen't 

eteetric   ehorei   warking'aa.! 

Hudron,  N.  T 

Mount  Vernon   

Portland,     Ore 


711,    TSO       Slide 
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.  IMS 


reeonttmetlon  ot  at  Ohannes  _ 
nmoved  byhydrVuiicki^ ! . .  11 
Slidea  at  BuD'a  Bridge   I^ro 

Electrtc   PUot    l^w 

lauie  and  enre  of  ■ 1277 

European  railway  practica  for 

prevenlion  ol    13M 

held^  by  pilea   1S93,  1300 

in  N.  P.  Ry.  cuts IZW 

Panama  canal    I2S3 

prevention      of     oa      Ohieaga 

of     1288 

seoop  car  for  handling i2S7 

slopped  by  uee  of  eiplosiiea.  130G 
SIlog  for  handling  vagoo  bodieg 

with  derritka   184 

Sllpa.  and  Slides,  see  chap.  K.  ISTS 
control  of  on  Engliah  railway  U!l 

prewDlioD   on   railway    1280 

tnslment  ol  a  wet  cut  for.  .  .  1294 
aiipplng   prevented   on    German 
n.  embankmeol  by  draia- 

age     IMS 

Slope  drainage    1312 

protection,   earth  dams    IISI 

trimmer   for   irrigation   canals    907 

trimming  maclilne    UTS 

Slapea  of  1  to  1  .cut  with  dipper 

Sluicing.   Bee   chap.  IS   1004 

material  from   can    -  384 

sand  and  graiel  In  steel  lined 

Humea    1023 

Hilt  to  reduce  canal  leakage..  1083 

SmaU  revolving  shovcli 516 

Smoothing  devicea.    for  prepar- 
ing land  tor  irrigation. . .     ISO 

and  leveling  farm  land ITA 

machinea   322 

Snaleh  teams 188 

terial   .'. ". . .". . ",'.  119 

canal  ricaTDlion  In,    by  ca- 

bleitay     Bflfi.  SOO 

dumping      sticky       material 

from  cars    382 

handled  with  power  seraper  G18 

spa'de  ^d  hay  knife  'in"  wet 

soil     908 

tn-Dching  in  muck 838 

irenchmi  in  aalt  marsh. ,. .  880 

"'grlid'rr'on  Vccount  o".'"f  234 

Soil,  kinds  ot   1 

»amrier   for    45 

Solid  Rofk,  apeciaoiliona  for  in 

classification   26.  34,  ST 

Sounding   43 

rods,   for,    42.  43 

Spades,  type*  of 105 


lffi!:.KS"i„—.uiid.W- 

B 

438 

IIBB 
1188 

1168 
38S 

1 

189 
1132 

£64 

396' 

m 

401) 
105 
39» 
127 

468 

42S 

47» 

455 
498 

635 

495 
4fi« 

523 
462 

Steam  Shoyel     . 

Keystone   tractloa  excavalor 

loaSlDg  motor'trncki 

macadam  eicsTate'd  by 

"^wi^.  of     Bup|i.ning     in 

mining  di»y  with    

mining     .and     snd     eravdl 

with 442,  443,146. 

mounted  on  hull  (or  dredg- 

Belle  Fourchs  dam 

Cold  Springs  dam 

earth     dam     at    SprinEfleld, 

KacbeEB  Lake  dam 

moAg    no,  4-2; 

outirat  on  HIU  View  Boser- 

output     of     large    atrlpping 

Sprinkling,  see  aim  waiiir'ing.. 
8pnd»,   vertical  and   bank  eom- 

records  on  Panama  Canal.  . 

rail    cUmp    for   shovel    and 

Stanlcy  tamping  machine    

SWtion  wort  on  railway  grad- 

recommended  practice  in  op- 

repair  coats.  Fanama  Canal. 

n'lt'^iriSs"^,!^'"''"' 

Bteam-Wihawing-for-aUam 

of  rppaira  on  railway  Job 
aaalyaJB  of  cost  of  work... 

speciecationa    for    construc- 
tion  of    

standard  clsMiflcBtioo  of  ei- 

BiahopB  derrick  eicaTator.. 

canal  excaTation,  luetbod  of 

Thew  rerolTing  shorel  .  .Kj' 
throwing  trapE  for   

canal    eicava'tion    with!    iii, 

I'^fhing    with    on    curved 

lr;X'"."".'«.'"'."S 

dibble  ditcher  train 

work  in  clay   

Steam  shovel  work  In  Iron  pre. 

work  in  aand  and  gravel. . . 

gleam  thawing 140.  141, 

Steam  tractor  plowing 

Slock     pile    work     with     ateam 
„      .ahovel 162. 

grade    reduction    with.    3l». 

grading    hiebway,    533,    E34, 
grading    railway.    452.     453, 

coal  with  elevating  gradera.. 
dragline  costs  on  conl  beds., 
gravel  pit  with  elevating  grad- 

din  it^' 

hydraulic,  ....1088.  1044.  tMS, 
outinit  of  large  shovel 

power  scraper  used  .tor  .,616. 

of  Bmall  Bhcel  ^....5I», 
incline  tipple  uted  with  on 

loss  of  material  dne  to  mt 
blng     

Iron  ore  handled  by 

Subsidence,   calculating   anion nt 

1088 

1130 
153 

339 
9W 

'i 
li 

6SS 

83 
47 

31 

94 
471 

B 

776 

828 

681 
»99 
694 

339 

125 
342 

Tractive  resists-™ 

oelhod  of  distinguishing  from 
shrinkage  of  levees    

leveling  (snn  land 

pulling  elevating  grsder 

Suclion  dredges 

5,-i,"o""". '"-.'". ""'"f 
Trailers,    for  loading   wagons.. 

(nr  motor  truck  haulage 

TraaspoHalion     cost     oT     men. 
tools  and  supplies  on  rail- 
way  grading    

formula    for    

applied  la  scraper   work... 
Trap     for     loading     cars     with 

i? 

Surfacing   and    dressing    earth- 
SuapeJJnbrid^-formakin^; 

ais 

Swamp,  see  fliling  low  ground 

Swelling  ofVedged  material. . . 
ol  newly  excBreled  material.  . 
Switch  for  narrow  gauge  tracka 

T 

228 

for  loading   wagons,    iw,    21(2. 
Tree       planting       in       Masted 

Trench  brace.   Bottofcley 

283 

128 
788 

pneumatic    '.'.'.m. 

cnblewavs    

eicavBlor,     Buckeye    traction 

SOT 

shpetltUI.     handling    under    ■ 

T«mr)late  ditch  eieaTatora,   9TO. 

under  paved  streeta    

Trenching,  see  chap.  15   

iur^.jIvSU°?s'^*;ss,-m 

backBliine   wagon  for    

Buckej-e  traction  ditcher.  839, 

cabiewaya  on  sewer  «erk. .. . 

Carson    machine    for 810, 

ebisel     eicavator     for     frozen 

Thawing,   froten  gravel   . . 

^ 

steam  |>ip«a  used  (or 

Thew  revolving  shovel    .  .  .  .622. 

m 

Through  cut  with  ateam  shovel 
Til™dJafnay^.'Bnckew  tta«'iin 

808 
830 

Tile  draina.  trenching  for    .... 

cost  wiUi  orange  peel  backet 

derrick    used    for.     778,     779, 

782,  7S3 
dragline  bucket  uaed  (or,  (47, 

186,   869,  877 

driving   aheet   piles    

electric  conduit  work    

hand  escsvalion,  117,  m,  767, 

JI\:iik.'a^d'™ 

B7I 

Timbering.  In  trenches   ...  .831, 

stripping         with         power 

Tow  boal^   c^'  life,  repairs. , 

dragline    eicavstor    

Track,  contracton  switch  (or. . 

in   succesaive   ateps    

hydraulic  excavation    ...815, 
method    of    supporting    small 

m 

Tractor  engine  hauling  elevating 

^r«ta"n™".mine''caS    ! :  !  1 ! ! 

orange   i>eel  bucket  in   quick- 
sand     

m 

■^,".?a  »■•»,».  m  . 

Parsons  cicavalor    KU,  S 

P.  A  H.  mBehina S20,  ( 

Potter  mscbino,   813,   S15,   S16,  ( 

pumplnj    862,  i 

miicbaand    SCS,  f 

rapid  work  with  amall  stcnin 

aho>el    t 

IBTOlirtng  shovel 1 

(dcnlifle  iDiiiiageinent  of  ....  1 
■heeling,  see  nUo  under  Bhcet- 

lost^of ' Wakefield'  'liiling. ", '. '    J 

■p^eiflcattons  tor    -■  .'.'.'■'.'.'-'■  i 

Bteaoi  shotel,   hintt  on < 

work  on   curved  Irenihrs.  .  ! 

work  Kilh.  786,  785,  TOO,  W,  I 
804,  SS6 

tile  draiDi 7TB.  I 

unwateriDE  by  "bleeding"  Sfi5,  ) 

with  siiecLal  laachlnea   1 

Trestle      filling,       hydruuUclrtnB 
matenal   on   railway 1< 

method    of    filliuB    a    76tooi 
trestle 1! 

TrofUos,  cacpenlar  work  on,..  11 

dumping   IIOZ.  IIDJ,  U 

floatiDg.  for  coDBtraeliDK  «m- 

twnkment    11 

morabte 11 

TrimmilV^..'.:'.:'.'.'.:::::'.'.:'. 

■nd  dressint  tmrn  ground, .    1 

roBl  on  railway  grodinj ; 

hand  work  on  athleti<:  field!!     1 

machine  for  slopea 1: 

rivtr  bnnks  with  water  jet. . .  I< 
slopes  of  oil  elorage  nserroir  1: 
Klopea  or  IrricaliOD  canals..,     I 

siiliicrade     1 

Troughs,    eanvag.    for    carrying 

Trucks  handling  excavation   ...     ' 
Trunnion  bnckett  on  foundation 

excavation     I 

Tugs.  Dsed  with  dredge*  ■ .  ,747, 

Tunnel,  cost  of  In  cravel H 

driven  to  atop  uliife 128S,  V 

handlios  slickey  clay  in 1 

reliniug     preesure     on     with 

Tornlable.    for   dumping    motor 

Inifka    ; 

T>'pes  of  eoatractort'   can   —  I 

hghi  locomolivea : 


Undorcullini;  troien  ground..  .  139 
Unlooder,    plow,   cables,   method 

of  handling    375 

Unloadera,    car    372 

Unloading,  rara  by  sluicing 381 

in  small  sjiace 38Z 

machine,  Lloyd S7S 

Tanama  Canal 371 

UnwateriDg  trench  in  wet  sand  785 

dredged   ma  toriilB    682 

Vertical  and  bank  aiiuda,   com- 
pared   672 

Vertical    bunk,    greatest    height 

Voids  in  dry  earth   6 

Wachiuett    dam,    shrinkage    of 

Wackl" .'."..,!"..!!!!;!!!!  i 

Wagon,  bottom  dump 180 

ccniar   dump    IK 

end  dump   ISO 

gravel  acreen  for  use  with. .  .  19S 

high  cost  of  work  with 203 

loader,  aee  chip.  3 230 

for  use  on  can    192 

(lower  acrajier  type  of 619 

loading  trailer 245 

sling     for      band  ling     wagon 

bodies    184 

apecial   IwclcfiUiDg    8I>Z 

(rain     haulage      with      motor 

trucka 110 

work   184,  187,  197,  198 

Wagons,  building  dike    19S 

dump  boies   handled   by   dcr- 

rlcka    183 

dumped  with  derricka   US 

grading    railway    In    freasini 

weather 307 

roadway  for    m 

rule  for  finding  coal  with   ,  ,  .  ISft 

analch  learns  used  with 19« 

table  of  cost  ol  bauliog 22S 

tra]>     for     loading     by     drag 

types  oF . . .'.','.'  !!!!!!!!!*.!  179 

Wakefield  aheet  piling K3 

Walking  dredge    922 

Waab  borinfi,  46,'  48,'  '&!,'  'bI,'  'b'2,    K 
K.  DS,  E9. 
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Wsali  Boiian 

coDi-lunioiu  from  experience 

at  Ashokin  remryoir 

inatructioDA    for     iaspectors 

on  Catsliill  aqniiducl    

Wal«r  lad  fuel  consuDipliDD  of 
lacoaiotiTeB    

Walerloo  backfiller    

Weeds,  elimigstion  of  in  inigs- 

Weeka  two  line  buelie't' !!.'!!!! 
Weigbt  of  eartb,  eltect  of  depth 

Vtttover     Terracei,      hydraulic 

rndina  of   

Wet      tounditioD      eicnTatioa, 

■peeiSsfttioa   of    

Vet  material,  lea  alio  soft  ma- 

lerial 
ditching  vilh  dynamite.  ,131. 
looaenlnE        and        BhovaUng 

■liQkey   day    

Widening   embankmeDta   b;   tb- 

railway    cuta    ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
wheels  of  eleTBling  grader.  ■■ 

blast  holei  in  ditching 

WbeelbarronB.    capacity  of    . . . 


roading  into  oara    I 

rule  for  finding  coat  with.  .    I 
'   Blatioa     work     on     railway 

work  with". '.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.".'.il«.    ] 
Wheel  eicavatora 909.    9 

coat   ankij^d  ■.■.■.'.■.■.".■.■.■.  ,    3 

csra ! 

compared  to  coata  witli  drag 

enrres   abowi'ng  'coata'  with.!  '.    i 

grading  highway ! 

grading,    railway,    2SI,    ZSi.    S 
288,  291,  297.  Iw 

hinta  on  handling i 

loading   wagona   through   a 

reaer?oir'  eibink^eiit'  built 
with     . ., 1 

weatber ', 

Wheeled    planer    for    BmoalbiBg 

Wood    and    steel   aheetiag    tor 

trenchea ( 

Work  of  teams    1 

World'a   dredgiog  record,    Pan- 
ama Oanal   1 


Tale  Bowl,  enbankmaot  lot. . 
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